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ture in Part Two deals with politics in childhood and features 
articles by Robert Seigel, David Easton and Robert Hess, 
Edwin D. Lawson, Dean Jaros, Fred |. Greenstein, and Robert 
O’Neil to name only a few. In Part Three, which treats the family, 
school, and peer effects, a representative sampling of distin- 
guished contributors includes James C. Davies, Judith V. Tor- 
ney, Kenneth P. Langton, and Edgar Litt. A concluding essay by 
the authors points up future areas of research and discusses 
educational issues. 

The only reader in the field of political socialization, The Learn- 
ing of Political Behavior is a valuable supplement for social 
studies curriculum courses and political science courses in 
political socalization, government, and education. 
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POLITICAL AMBITIONS, VOLUNTEERISM, AND 
ELECTORAL ACCOUNTABILITY* 


KENNETH PREWITT 
University of Chicago 


A generally accepted interpretation of Ameri- 
can politics today is associated with the “theory 
of electoral accountability.” The salient features 
of this theory are well known. The thesis was 
initially shaped in Schumpeter’s classic work on 
democracy, and since has been elaborated by a 
generation of scholars The elaboration, espe- 
cially where grounded in empirical studies, has 
established (1) that the public, being largely ap- 
athetic about political matters and in any case 
ill-informed regarding public issues, cannot pro- 
vide the necessary and sufficient conditions for 
the maintenance of democratie procedures; (2) 
that a liberal political and social elite are com- 
mitted to the preservation of democratic forms, 
at least more committed than the average citi- 
zen; therefore, (3) what maintains the demo- 
cratic tradition is not extensive public participa- 
tion in political policy-making, but, instead, 
competition among elites whose behavior is reg- 
ulated by periodic review procedures. Competi- 
tion among elites and review by citizens of polit- 
ical leaders are provided by elections. Thus elec- 
tions hold political leaders accountable to non- 
leaders. 


* The larger project of which this analysis is a 
part, the City Council Research Project, is spon- 
sored by the Institute of Political Studies, Stan- 
ford University, and is supported by the National 
Science Foundation under grants GS 496 and GS 
1898. I am indebted to several colleagues who read 
and sharply criticized an earlier version of this 
paper. I leave them unnamed for it is very possible 
they would prefer not to be associated with even 
this version, 

* Joseph Schumperter, Capitalism, Socialism and 
Democracy (New York: Harper & Row, 1947). 

* Relevant studies are Bernard Berelson, et al, 
Voting (Chicago: University Press, 1954), especial- 


Writers associated with this general position 
have recently come under scholarly attack. The 
critique, directed at the first two assertions, can 
be reviewed briefly: although true that the 
public is not well-informed politically and is not 
actively engaged in political life, this is not to be 
attributed to the inherent traits of citizens so 
much as to the structure of political opportuni- 
ties in the United States. Moreover, although 
true that research has detected among political 
leaders a greater commitment to democratic 
procedures than is the case for the ordinary citi- 
zen, this commitment is to procedures in which 
only the leaders participate. It is a commitment 
neither to substantive justice nor to widespread 


ly chapter 14; Robert A. Dahl, Preface to Demo- 
cratic Theory (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1956) and Dahl, Who Governs? (New Ha- 
ven: Yale University Press, 1961); V. O. Key, 
Public Opinion and American Democracy (New 
York: Knopf, 1961), especially chapter 21; S. M. 
Lipset, Political Man (New York: Doubleday & 
Co., Inc., 1960, Anchor Books edition, 1963); David 
Truman, “The American System in Crisis,” Politi- 
cal Science Quarterly, 73 (December, 1959, pp. 
481-97). l 

Important statements are to be found in Peter 
Bachrach, The Theory of Democratic Elhtism 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1967); and Jack 
L. Walker, “A Critique of the, Elitist Theory of 
Democracy,” this Review, Vol. LX (June, 1966), 
285-95. A data article consistent with the thesis 
is Walter Dean Burnham’s “The Changing Shape 
of the American Political Universe,” this Review, 
59 (March, 1965), 7-28. A book which anticipates 
much of this critical literature is T. B. Bottomore’s 
Elites and Society (London: Penguin Books, 1964), 
especially ch. VI. 
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political participation.* The critics propose that 
the facts of American politics have been misin- 
terpreted in such a manner as to disguise the ex- 
tent to which democracy falls short of its prom- 
ise. Further, in misinterpreting the facts, con- 
temporary political science actually impedes the 
realization of a more democratic politics.’ 

The critical exchange about the propositions 
and findings associated with the theory of ac- 
- countability has given little attention to the 
third assertion, that elections hold the few who 
govern ‘accountable to the many who are 
governed.® This is surprising, for with respect to 
democratic theory a proposition linking elections 
and accountability is necessarily a central one. 
Ours is an mquiry into the conditions under 
which elections do insure accountability. 


I. ELECTIONS, AMBITIONS, ACCOUNTABILITY 


A very few leaders govern the very many cit- 
izens. Although the many are often politically 
ignorant and apathetic, the few who govern are 
nevertheless responsive to the preferences of the 
many because, as elected officials, the few can be 
and are held accountable for their actions. Ac- 
countability is assured because men want to 
gain and to continue in office and because these 
men recognize that the voting public determines 
who will hold office. Therefore, since the elector- 
ate through periodic elections grants or with- 
holds the privilege of governing, men who wish 


*Tt has been the substantial accomplishment of 
Geraint Parry to explicate this point. He writes 
that although elites may be disagreed on policy, 
“they may share similar views as to the appropri- 
ate decision-making process, namely negotiation 
between elites.” Political Elites (London: George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1969), p. 90. The complete 
implications of Parry’s point cannot be developed 
at this time. It is evident, though, that elites can 
simultaneously be committed to democratic norms 
and to a process of decision-making in which only 
they participate, It should be remembered that 
the data base for arguing that political leaders are 
committed to democracy is primarily survey items 
on civil liberties and not items on the wisdom of 
the participation of the “average” critizens in the 
decision processes. 

*I do not mean to imply that the scholars listed 
in footnotes three and four necessarily associate 
themselves with this critique of the political sci- 
ence discipline. 

An exception to this is Murray Edelman who 
has very creatively called into question some of 
our assumptions about what elections do and do 
not do. See in particular the first chapter of The 
Symbolic Uses of Politics (Urbana; The Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1967). 
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to govern select policies they believe to be in ac- 
cord with voter preferences. 

This thesis has an honorable tradition. Schum- 
peter’s famous definition of democracy is a use- 
ful beginning point: “The democratic method is 
that institutional arrangement for arriving at 
political decisions in which individuals acquire 
the power to decide by means of a competitive 
struggle for the people’s vote.’ In his most fre- 
quently cited essay on democracy Lipset writes 
of a “social mechanism which permits the larg- 
est possible part of the population to influence 
major decisions by choosing among contenders 
for political office.”® Or, as more succinctly 
stated by Downs, contestants for office “formu- 
late policies in order to win elections, rather 
than win elections in order to formulate poli- 
cies.”® Dahl has been the most influential writer 
in the Schumpeter tradition. In a theoretical 
statement about democracy he notes that the ef- 
fective political elites operate within limits “set 
by their expectations as to the reactions of the 
group of politically active citizens who go to the 
polls.”2° This hypothesis is generally confirmed 
in his empirical study of New Haven; “elected 
leaders keep the real or imagined preferences of 
constituents constantly in mind in deciding what 
policies to adopt or reject.” 

The works of Schumpeter, Lipset, Downs, 
and Dahl, have been very influential among 
scholars theorizing about democracy. It has been 
the accomplishment of these scholars to examine 
a, political process which provides a measure of 
citizen control over the few who are selected as 
political leaders. Thus the somewhat banal ob- 
servation that fewer men issue commands than 
must obey them is converted into the more pow- 
erful theory that elections hold those few ac- 
countable for the commands they issue. 

The theory of electoral accountability can be 
reviewed from another, complementary perspec- 
tive to the one already suggested. Carl Frei- 
drich’s “rule of anticipated reactions”? provides 


*Schumpeter, op. cit., p. 269. 

#5. M. Lipset, op. cit, p. 27. 

°’ Anthony Downs, An Economic Theory of De- 
mocracy (New York: Harper & Row, 1957), p. 28. 

» Dahl, Preface, op. cit., p. 72. 

“Dahl, Who Governs?, op. cit., p. 164. 

2 Carl J. Freidrich, Man and His Government 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963), pp. 199-215. Of 
course Freidrich’s “rule” is much broader than 
what is implied by my use; he develops a theory 
of politieal influence based on the rule which refers 
to nearly all political interactions, not just to re- 
lationships between electorates and representatives. 
A study which applies the “rule of anticipated 
reaction” and comes to conclusions similar to those 
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the hint for this other perspective and Schlesin- 
ger’s “ambition theory of politics’”!* makes it ex- 
plicit. Men in office anticipate the likely re- 
sponse of voters because the incumbents want 
either to retain that office or to move to a more 
elevated one. This perspective on accountability 
assumes that there is a supply of men intent on 
gaining and then holding political office. This as- 
sumption links directly to thinking about ac- 
countability. For if men are uninterested in 
gaining and holding office, why should they 
guide their actions in a manner sensitive to 
voter preferences? 

Schlesinger has stated this point vigorously. 
“Ambition lies at the heart of politics,” writes 
Schlesinger. He reasons, with particular rele- 
vance to democratic theory, 


To slight the role of ambition in polities, then, or 
to treat it as a human failing to be suppressed, is 
to miss the central function of ambition in politi- 
cal systems. A political system unable to kindle 
ambitions for office is as much in danger of break- 
ing down as one unable to restrain ambitions. 
Representative government, above all, depends 
on a supply of men so driven; the desire for 
election and, more important, for reelection be- 
comes the electorate’s restraint upon its public 
officials. No more irresponsible government is 
imaginable than one of high-minded men uncon- 
cerned for their political futures.” 


We can now reformulate the theory of electoral 
accountability as we understand it. 


Since periodic elections hold officeholders account- 
able, these officeholders select policies in anticipa- 
tion of voter response and thus choose policies 
which broadly reflect the preferences of the 
governed, 


This thesis, in turn, rests upon a prior assump- 
tion: 

Men in political office work to gain their positions 
and wish to retain them. 


Il. SOME PUZZLING RESPONSES 


In a study of the men who govern eighty-two 
cities of the San Francisco Bay Area, more than 
400 city councilmen were interviewed with a 
lengthy and largely open-ended questionnaire. A 
wide variety of topics were covered, and coun- 
cilmen were given ample opportunity to state 
the decision criteria they invoked as they set 


advanced here is Roy Gregory, “Local Elections 
and the ‘Rule of Anticipated Reactions,” Political 
Studies, XVII (March, 1969), 31-47. 

“Joseph A. Schlesinger, Ambition and Politics 
(Chicago: Rand McNally & Co. 1966). 

" Ibid., p. 2, italics added. 
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about the task of governing their communities. 
In reading these protocols it becomes evident 
that often the sentiments voiced by these coun- 
cilmen do not match well with what the “rule of 
anticipated reactions” leads us to predict. In- 
deed, if the reader of the protocols is bearing in 
mind the observation that elected leaders “for- 
mulate policies in order to win elections,” ther 
the responses can only be described as puzzling. 
For it is very clear that councilmen infrequently 
refer to elections and, when they do, it often is 
in a manner which directly contradicts the 
premises of a theory of electoral accountability. 

For example, councilmen were asked if they 
felt it were easy or difficult to go against major- 
ity preferences when choosing corfimunity poli- 
cies. 


Easy, I am an independent type of individual. I 
don’t feel the weight of voter responsibility. I am 
not all fired up for a political career. 


You don’t always follow the majority; you 
shouldn’t give a damn whether you get elected or 
not. Don’t be afraid to be defeated. 


Yes, it is easy because I don’t really care if ï 
get elected or not. 


I am free to do as I feel. In general it is easy to 
vote against the majority because I don’t have 
any political ambitions. 


Responding to a related question, another coun- 
cilman explains why he and his colleagues ignore 
the pressures which mount from community in- 
fluentials: 


I doubt if the City Council would consider pref- 
erentially the opinion of such a person. This City 
Council doesn’t give a damn if it is reelected. 


More of the same is voiced in response to ques- 
tions about the councilmen’s political futures. 
One respondent, not sure whether he will 
stand for reelection, makes his position clear. 


I won’t know until my time is up. I don’t think 
a councilman can do a good job if he is concerned 
about counting votes. If something is best for the 
city, you have to go against some groups. And you 
don’t want to have to worry that these groups 
may not vote for you in the next election if you 
vote wrong. 


Another doubtful candidate, 


I promised myself I wouldn’t decide ahead of time 
whether to run or not. I don’t want to do things 
to collect votes: 


These quotations, although clearly contradict- 
ing the theory of electoral accountability, do not 
constitute a data base on which to confirm or 


= 
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falsify anything. For one thing, the quotations 
were selected to make a point. Moreover, they 
are responses from one small population of 
elected officials—nonsalaried, nonpartisan city 
councilmen from one region of one state. Yet 
these responses should not be dismissed too 
readily. The manner in which councilmen reflect 
on their relationships with the publie indicates 
that the rule of anticipated reactions does not 
always: operate. It is in order to ask whether 
there are political conditions which, if present, 
would make these councillor responses less puz- 
zling. This inquiry is best initiated by specifying 
more exactly a proposition in the theory of elec- 
toral accountability. 


NI. THE SELECTION AND DISPLACEMENT OF 
POLITICAL LEADERS 


A very crude classification permits categoriz- 
ing theories of democracy as having one of two 
emphases. One emphasis stresses widespread 
citizen participation in the making of public pol- 
icy. Of relevance to scholars in this tradition 
are issues such as expansion of suffrage, citizen- 
ship training, methods of citizen petitioning, 
rights of association and free speech, mobiliza- 
tion of the public, and so forth. The second em- 
phasis stresses procedures of leadership selection 
and displacement. Relevant issues are extent of 
organized competition for office, availability of 
regularized review procedures, tenure limita- 
tions, access of all social groups to political re- 
cruitment channels, circulation of elites, and so 
forth. Though no scholar is faced with an ei- 
ther-or .choice, individual scholars as well as 
schools of thought tend to concentrate on one or 
the other set of issues. 

The theory of electoral accountability largely 
directs attention to analysis of leadership selec- 
tion and displacement. Schumpeter takes “the 
view that the role of the people is to produce a 
government.” He continues, “it should be ob- 
served that in making it the primary function of 
the electorate to produce a government (directly 
or through an intermediate body) I intended to 
include in this phrase also the function of evict- 
ing it. The one means simply the acceptance of 
a leader or a group of leaders, the other means 
simply the withdrawal of this acceptance. . 
electorates normally do not control their politi- 
cal leaders in any‘way except by refusing to ree- 
lect them or the parliamentary majorities that 
support them.”15 Lipset advances a similar argu- 
ment: “Democracy, however, implies permanent 
insecurity for those in governing positions; and 
the more truly democratic the governing system, 
the greater the insecurity of the incumbent. 


1 Schumpeter, op. cit., p. 269, 272. 
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TABLE 1. PROPORTION OF COUNCILS 
WITH VARIOUS APPOINTMENT RATES 





(N = 81) 
Percentage of Councilmen Percentage of Cities 
Initially Appointed With Different 
to Office Appointment Rates 
(N = 81) 
Fewer than ten 19% 
10 to 19 16 
20 to 29 23 
30 to 39 11 
40 to 49 10 
50 to 74 14 
75 to 100 7 
100% 


Thus every incumbent of a position of high sta- 
tus within a truly democratic system must of 
necessity anticipate the loss of his position by 
the operation of normal political processes.’ 
The processes which provide for democracy are 
sustained competition for political office and reg- 
ularized procedures for review by electorates of 
leaders; parties establish the former, and elec- 
tions establish the latter of these conditions. 

Since the present task is to explain some 
“puzzling” responses of elected officials, atten- 
tion should turn to the procedures for selecting 
and displacing these officials. The study of the 
city councils reveals four relevant facts, two re- 
lated to the selection of the legislators and two 
related to the manner in which they are dis- 
placed. 

1) The Frequency of Appointment to Elected 
Office. The theory of electoral accountability 
makes the tacit assumption that persons holding 
elected office earned them by competing for 
voter support. This need not be the case; nearly 
one-fourth (24 per cent) of the city councilmen 
interviewed had initially reached office by being 
appointed to fill an unexpired term. Such fre- 
quent use of a method of leadership selection 
which circumvents the election process will un- 
doubtedly affect how the leaders, appointed as 
well as those who do the appointing, think about 
the sanctionmg power of elections. Table 1 
shows the frequency with which the appoint- 
ment strategy is used among the cities in the 
study. These data are taken from aggregate 
election statistics over a ten-year period, five 
elections for each city. (Data are available for 


"S. M. Lipset, Martin Trow, and James Cole- 
man, Union Democracy (Garden City: Anchor 
Books, Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1962), p. 241. 
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81 of the 82 cities in the study.) In seventeen 
cities half or more councilmen are initially ap- 
pointed to office. More than four-fifths of the 
cities have at least one member appointed 
(councils are never fewer than five members). 
In cities where appointment is a regularly em- 
ployed method of selecting some or most leaders, 
there may occur a nonchalance about elections. 

2) The Electorate as a (Small) Constituency. 
It is well known that relatively few citizens ex- 
press their preferences in local elections. This 
generalization holds true for the cities we are 
studying. Averaged over five elections, fewer 
than one in three of the adult citizens cast a 
ballot in the councilmanic elections. Although 
low voter turnout is normal, what is interesting 
is to consider the interaction between low turn- 
out and the plurality method of counting bal- 
lots. The cities being studied are all nonpartisan 
and use some variant of at-large election proce- 
dures. Depending on the number of vacancies, 
the two or three candidates with the most votes 
win. Except in a very few cases, there are no 
run-off elections. Low turnout and plurality 
elections mean that a very small number of cit- 
izens can elect a candidate to office. Table 2 pre- 
sents illustrative data showing, for five different 
size cities, the minimum number of votes it took 
to gain a council seat averaged for five elections. 
For instance, in a city of more than 13,000 resi- 
dents, on the average as few as 810 voters 
elected a man to office. Such figures sharply 
question the validity of thinking that “mass 
electorates” hold elected officials accountable. 
For these councilmen, even if serving in rela- 
tively sizable cities, there is no “mass elector- 
ate”; rather there are the councilman’s business 
associates, his friends at church, his acquain- 


TABLE 2, MINIMUM NUMBER OF VOTES NEEDED TO 
WIN OFFICE IN DIFFERENT SIZE CITIES 


Average Total Vote 
of Lowest Winner— 
Five Elections* 


City Population 
(1964 estimate) 


(1955-65) 
71,000 5,298 
28 ,750 1,931 
13,450 810 
6,675 518 
500 64 


* To compute the average total vote of the low- 
est winner, we simply added the votes of lowest 
winner for five elections and divided by five. Ex- 
cept in special elections, there are never fewer 
than two winners for any council election. 
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TABLE 3. PROPORTION OF CITIES WITH 
VARIOUS INCUMBENT WIN RATIOS 
(N =81). 


Percentage of Cities 
With Differenti In- 
cumbent Win Ratios 


Percentage of Incumbents 
Who Successfully 
Sought Reelection 





90 to 100 30% 
80 to 89 20 ` 
70 to 79 19. 
60 to 69 15 
50 to 59 - 7 
25 to 49 6 
0 to 24 3 
100% 


tances in the Rotary Club, and so forth whick 
provide him the electoral support he needs tc 
gain office. 

These two observations, one pointing out the 
frequency of appointments and the other sug- 
gesting that the effective electorate for any 
given officeholder can be very small in local 
plurality elections, give pause to interpretations 
of politics which emphasize that selection to of- 
fice is controlled by large electorates indirectly 
volcing policy preferences. In the present re- 
search site, selection of leaders is less controllec 
by a voting public than might be necessary foi 
the conditions of electoral accountability tc 
hold. What about the electorates’ power to evict 
the governors? 

3) The Infrequency of Election Defeat. Im- 
plicit in the theory of electoral accountability is 
the assumption that voters frequently enougl: 
remove men from office that election defeat irs 
seen by officeholders as a threat to tenure. It is 
difficult to know how frequent is “frequent,” bui 
the success of incumbents at gaining reelectior 
is commonly taken for granted by students o: 
American politics. Over the ten-year period 
four out of five incumbent councilmen whc 
stood for reelection were successful. This figure. 
though high, 1s even somewhat lower than onc 
reported for members of the House of Represen- 
tatives. During the years 1924-1956, 90 per 
cent of the congressmen who sought reelectior 
were returned by the voters.” Once in electec. 
office men can feel relatively secure about stay- 
ing there. Indeed, in 20 of the 82 cities studied, 
over a ten-year time period not one single in- 
cumbent seeking another term failed to be re- 
elected. Table 3 presents pertinent data. 


“David A. Leuthold, Electioneering in a De- 


mocracy (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1968), 
p. 127. 
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Two speculations can be derived from this 
table, both of which run counter to the assump- 
tion that elections, insure accountability. The 
frequency with which officeholders are returned 
to office suggests that they are unlikely to be 
constantly preoccupied with voter preferences. 
Moreover, the voting public, which already con- 
stitutes a minority of the eligible population, ev- 
idently does not see in elections the means by 
which to force leadership turnover. 

4) The Frequency of Voluntary Retirement 

from * Elected Office. In the cities we are 
studying, more men by far depart from elected 
office voluntarily than because of election defeat. 
Officeholders simply conclude that the obliga- 
tions of office exceed the rewards. Among the 
nearly 500 men who govern the cities of the San 
Francisco Bay Area, about one-fifth will be 
planning to retire voluntarily at the end of the 
present term and another 30 to 50 per cent will 
be planning to retire after only one more term. 
It is not the electorate jealously guarding its 
power to sanction officeholders which establishes 
tenure limitations. Rather, there are widely 
shared norms among these councilmen which 
lead to self-imposed limitations. The single most 
important reason for voluntary departures is 
simply “I’ve been on long enough” or “I have 
done my duty.” As one typical councillor states 
it: 
No, I won’t run again. I think this is the end. If 
I had my way, I’d limit it to two terms anyway. 
You get a lot of new blood that way. New ideas 
are needed and new councilmen can provide them. 
Give the next guy a chance. 


Thus it is that norms held by the councilmen 
themselves often lead to turnover among office- 
holders, not the behavior of an aroused or impa- 
tient electorate. Table 4 presents data. 


IV. THE NORM OF VOLUNTEERISM 


This brief attention to the manner in which 
men enter and depart elected office in 82 Cali- 
fornia cities points uniformly in one direction. 
The quotations earlier reported, though puzzling 
when read in terms of electoral accountability 
perspectives, are not puzzling when read in the 
context of the cumulative impact of (1) the fre- 
quent reliance on appointment as a route to of- 
fice, (2) the smallness of the electorate which 
can send and retain a-man in office, (3) the ov- 
erwhelming electoral advantage held by the in- 
cumbent, and (4) the high rate of voluntary re- 
tirement from office. Men enter and leave office 
not at the whim of the electorate, but according 
to self-defined schedules. 

To the extent this is so, it is likely that a 
strong norm of volunteerism is at work in these 
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TABLE 4. PROPORTION OF CITIES WITH 
VARIOUS VOLUNTARY DEPARTURE RATES 
(N == 81) 


Percentage of Cities 
With Different 
Voluntary 


Percentage of Councilmen 
Who Left Office 





Voluntarily Departure Rates 
90 to 100 1% 
80 to 89 5 
70 to 79 9 
60 to 69 28 
50 to 59 22 
40 to 49 11 
30 to 39 l4 
20 to 29 7 
fewer than 20 3 

100% 


city councils. This appears to result directly 
from the process by which councilmen are 
recruited into office, the images they hold of 
council service, and the manner in which they 
vacate office. They treat council service as a 
“citizen duty” in much the same manner as they 
treat service in the Chamber of Commerce, the 
PTA, the Library Board, and other such com- 
munity service organizations. As we pointed out 
elsewhere, the norm of volunteerism “can serve 
to undermine an already weakened election sys- 
tem. Although the volunteer in office, especially 
if relatively indifferent to staying there, may be 
a devoted public servant as he defines the role, 
he is unlikely to be constantly sensitive to voter 
preferences. His political thinking has been 
formed by a series of experiences which mini- 
mize for him the importance of mass elector- 
ates,’718 


Volunteerism and the Theory of Electoral Ac- 
countability 


It is clear why electoral accountability is 
weakened to the extent that volunteerism domi- 
nates in a political community. Both the choos- 
ers and the chosen come to think of movement 
into and out of political office as being regulated 
by self-selection and self-elimination patterns 
rather than electoral challenges. We have shown 
elsewhere that in communities where elections 
seldom evict governors, the officeholders tend to 
act in response only to their own image of what 
the community needs. The council which does 


*® Kenneth Prewitt, The Recruitment of Political 
Leaders: A Study of Citizen-Politicians (Bobbs- 
Merrill, in press). This book includes a more de- 
tailed analysis of the survey data. 
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TABLE 5. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EXTENT OF VOLUNTEERISM IN LEADERSHIP SELECTION 
AND SEVEN DEPENDENT VARIABLES RELATED TO THE THEORY OF ACCOUNTABILITY 


mapetan e A aA a a a a = a a e 
ttt a a E E E et PME ROE Ny arbda Aa ke m m 


Attribute of Council 


a. Council votes with perceived majority public opinion. 


b. Council senses demands from the public. 
. Council reflects concern with next election. 


Council facilitates group access. 
. Council performs services for constituents. 


wR mod ao 


. Council activates constituencies in connection with policy-making. 
Council views many groups as politically influential. 


Extent of Volunteerism* 


bk Mixed Least 
resent (49) Present 
(15) (17) 
35% 49% 53 % 
29% 51% 13% 
29% 45% "60% 
35% 43%, 73% 
29% 51% 67% 
35% 61% 60% 
29% 41% 67% 


* The councils scored as ‘most volunteerism’ are those above the median of all councils wits 
respect to frequency of appointment to the council and rate of voluntary retirement; those scored z3 
“least volunteerism” are those below the median on these two measures; the “mixed” councils ar? 


high on one of the measures but low on the other. 


not face the threat of election defeat is less 
likely than a council which does to respond ei- 
ther to attentive publics or to ad hoc issue 
groups. We can now carry this analysis a step 
further, by classifying cities with respect to the 
“norm of volunteerism.’’?° 

For present purposes, two indicators of vol- 
unteerism are used: the frequency of appoint- 
ment as a route to elective office and the fre- 
quency of voluntary departure from office. Cit- 
ies were ranked high to low on each of these 
measures; they were then divided at the median 
and cities above the median on both measures 
are said to be the most characterized by the 
norm of volunteerism. Cities below the median 
on both measures are least characterized by this 
norm. Cities high on one measure but low on 
the other are for present purposes simply left as 
intermediate. Two indicators, then, are com- 
bined to construct an ordinal measure of volun- 
teerism. 

The hypothesis is very simple: councils char- 
acterized by volunteerism will exhibit traits 
which contradict what the theory of electoral 
accountability predicts about elected legisla- 
tures. Table 5 confirms this hypothesis. Where 
the norm of volunteerism is more prevalent, 
councils are (a) more likely to vote against 


"Kenneth Prewitt and Heinz Eulau, “Political 
Matrix and Political Representation,” this REVIEW, 
LXIII (June, 1969), pp. 427-441. 

In this analysis the council in contrast to the 
individual councilman is taken as the unit of 
analysis. The theoretical rationale for this as well 
as some methodological considerations are spelled 
out in Prewitt and Eulau, tbid. 


what they see as majority opinion, (b) less 
likely to feel under pressure from the public, (c; 
less likely to consider the upcoming election 
when choosing among policy alternatives, (d) 
less likely to involve constituencies as part c° 
the strategy of policy-making, (e) less likely 13 
view political groups as having an influentis: 
part to play in city politics, and (f) less likel 
to facilitate group access to the council, and (g) 
less likely to perform services for constituents.”* 

Each item in Table 5 merits discussion, fo: 
each one relates in its own manner to a theor 
of electoral accountability. For instance, if th> 
anticipated reactions of the voting public arz 
thought to be relevant to policies chosen b? 
governors, then elected councils will likely in- 
volve constituencies as the council carries out ins 
deliberations. Yet it is clear that councils cha:- 
acterized by volunteerism seldom mobilize con- 
stituencies as part of the activities which sui- 
round the making of policy. Or, another exam- 
ple, elected councils will feel under some presz- 
sure from publics if indeed the councils ara 


“In every case the dependent items in Table 3 
derive from some method of aggregating the rc- 
sponses of individual councilmen into a grous 
measure. Two procedures are represented. Wit. 
respect to all items but ‘c’ and ‘d’ the responsra 
of individual councilmen were summed, a meza 
was computed, and the distribution of means wrs3 
then used to assign councils as either above cr 
below the median of all councils. With respect 
to the remaining items, a procedure relying oa 
coder judgment to assign a score to each council 
was used. Kootnote 9 in Prewitt and Eulau, bta., 
describes the procedure. 
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keeping the preferences of constitutents in mind 
as they govern their cities. But we note that 
fewer than one-third of the more volunteeristic 
councils report being under such pressure. And 
so forth. 

It would detract from the central argument 
to pursue every theoretical lead suggested by 
Table 5. Instead, a general summary observa- 
tion can be advanced. The theory of account- 
ability is both confirmed and confounded by the 
evidence of Table 5. On the one hand, councils 
in cities’-where elections play a greater role in 
the selection and eviction of governors appear to 
be more sensitive to public constituencies. On 
the other hand, there are processes at work, 
summarized by the term volunteerism, which 
weaken the capacity of elections to insure the 
accountability of the elected legislature to the 
voters. 

This summary inference from Table 5 sug- 
gests, in turn, several ways in which to speculate 
about volunteerism, elections, and democratic 
accountability. First, however, it is important to 
raise the nagging question: How unusual are the 
Bay Area councils with respect to the norm of 
volunteerism ? 


Scattered Evidence About the Distribution of 
Volunteerism in American Politics 


Although the measures used in this study 
forced some variation among the cities, it is 
plausible that if all political units in the US. 
could be arrayed along a continuum from the 
most to the least volunteeristic, the 82 units 
here studied would cluster well toward the 
“most volunteeristic” end. Systematic data for 
determining the accuracy of this guess are not 
readily available; however, there is sufficient ev- 
idence to confirm that volunteerism is far from 
being limited to a few Bay Area nonpartisan 
councils. 

It has been noted already that the frequency 
with which incumbents are returned to office 
when they seek reelection is uniformly high for 
all types of legislatures in the United States. 
The rate of voter turnout is a more problematic 
variable because of the ambiguity of determin- 
ing what is “high” and what is “low” turnout; 
however, both survey and aggregate data read- 
ily confirm that voter turnout fluctuates widely 
from one type of election to the next and, in the 
thousands upon thousands of elections below the 
state level, elections very often involve only 
small minorities of the eligible electorate. Data 
on appointment as a route to elective office are 
not available, but a reasonable guess is that the 
figure reported here (approximately one-fourth) 
does not greatly exaggerate the proportion of 
appointees to school boards, city and township 
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councils, and so forth. The proportion of appoin- 
tees to state legislatures and to the national con- 
gress should be much lower. 

There are more systematic data on the fre- 
quency with which elected officials voluntarily 
depart from office, the remaining indicator of 
volunteerism. James Young’s The Washington 
Community—1800-1828, is a good beginning 
point. Evidence reported by Young indicate that 
the federal congresses of the early decades 
should be placed well toward the “most volun- 
teerism” end of a hypothetical continuum; in- 
deed, the legislative body empowered to guide 
the nation in its early years had higher rates of 
voluntary departure than the councils presently 
governing the Bay Area cities. “From 1797 to 
1829 (5th through 20th Congresses) more Sena- 
tors resigned than failed to be reelected by their 
state legislatures.” And, “Each new Congress, 
moreover, brought a host of new faces to the 
community, drastically reconstituting its mem- 
bership every two years. For the first four de- 
cades of national government between one-third 
and two-thirds of the congressional community 
left every two years not to return.”2? On the 
average, the biennial turnover during the first 
decades of the founding was 41.5 per cent of the 
total legislative membership. Young’s study. is a 
prototype for investigating how voluntary turn- 
over affects the governing process and especially 
the means by which accountability is insured. 
The burden of his analysis is that the legislators 
were “remote” from the citizens they were to 
govern and, in effect, that they were not held 
accountable for the policies they pursued.?3 

To move to more recent times, and from the 
national to the state level, it is instructive to re- 
view the data on voluntary retirement collected 
by Charles Hyneman three decades ago. He re- 
ports that much turnover among state legisla- 
tors is due not to election defeat, but to volun- 
tary retirement. In his extensive study of twen- 
ty-five state chambers between 1925 and 1935, he 
found that fewer than one-third of the retire- 


James S. Young, The Washington Commu- 
nity—1800-1828 (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1966), p. 57, 89. 

Young writes of the “remoteness of the rulers 
from the citizenry and remoteness of the citizenry 
from the rulers” and that the “isolated circum- 
stances of the early governing group must have 
afforded a freedom of choice as nearly uninhibited 
as any representative government could have.” 
Ibid., p. 34, 36. Young, of course, is making much 
of the sheer fact of geographical isolation whereas 
volunteerism implies a distance between rulers and 
citizenry established not by geography but by the 
processes of leadership selection. 
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ments from state legislative office were due to 
election defeats; only 16 per cent came from 
general election defeats, the presumed sanction 
of the voting public. After his exhaustive study 
of turnover he commented, “The real task is to 
find why so many legislators, senators and 
representatives alike, choose not to run again.’’4 
Eulau, writing about state legislators some 
twenty years after the Hyneman study, reports 
similar figures. The proportion of legislators in 
each of four states who either intend not to 
stand for reelection or are doubtful about it is 
as follows: Tennessee—66 per cent; Ohio—40 
per cent; California—34 per cent; and New 
Jersey—24 per cent.25 Barber’s study of Con- 
necticut state legislators provides similar data. 
In Connecticut, “election defeat accounted for 
less than 26 per cent of retirement from the 
House in seven elections between 1946 and 1958. 
Thus, by far the largest proportion of retire- 
ments may be classified as pre-election turn- 
over.” Among the first-term representatives 
interviewed by Barber, 35 per cent report that 
they definitely or probably would not be willing 
to serve more than two or three terms. 

Additional confirmation that leadership turn- 
over is often voluntary is to be found in data 
collected by Schlesinger. For twenty-nine states 
between 1914 and 1958, in only 17 per cent of 
542 gubernatorial elections was the incumbent 
defeated. For thirty-six states during the same 
time period, in only one-fifth of the 616 senato- 
rial elections was the incumbent defeated.?? Al- 
though it is not possible to derive rates of vol- 
untary retirement directly from these figures, 
Schlesinger presents other data which support 
the conclusion that rates of voluntary retire- 
ment are high even for governors and 
senators.*8 


* Charles S. Hyneman, “Tenure and Turnover 
of Legislative Personnel,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 195 
(1938), p. 20. 

* John Wahlke, Heinz Eulau, William Buchanan, 
Leroy C. Ferguson, The Legislative System (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1962), computed from 
Table 6.1, p. 122. 

* David Barber, The Lawmakers (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1965), p. 8. 

7 Schlesinger, op. cit, p. 63 (Table IV-2). 

*This inference seems warranted on the basis 
of evidence Schlesinger presents on p. 144, re- 
garding the frequency with which the candidates 
for gubernatorial and senatorial elections differ 
from their predecessors, and his statement on p. 146 
that the opportunity for men to be nominated for 
these offices is “impressively high, indicative of 
a great deal of fluctuation at the very top of the 
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This sketchy review suggests an hypothesis: 
there is an inverse relationship between volun- 
teerism and perceived political stakes. “Impor- 
tant” legislatures have less volunteerism than 
“unimportant” ones. There are several variants 
on this theme. For instance, the higher the level 
of government, the fewer the number of volun- 
tary departures from office. Another variant, the 
more professionalized (or better paid) the legis- 
lature, the lower the rate of volunteerism.® 
Further, the greater the competition to enter 
the legislature, the less volunteerism there is. 
And so on. Thus, whereas in the extent of vol- 
unteerism the national congresses of the 1800’s 
may parallel nonpartisan city councils in the 
1960’s, the 80th Congress in no way resembles 
the 8th Congress. 

Such qualifications, though important, do not 
negate the thesis developed in this paper. The 
thesis is theoretical—showing the relationship 
among variables pertinent to accountability 
theories, but also descriptive—discovering some- 
thing about the likely distribution of these vari- 
ables. 


pyramid within state parties.” His data, of course. 
include controls for tenure limitations. There are 
two interpretations possible. Either the politica! 
parties habitually fail to renominate the incum- 
bent, or the rates of voluntary retirement are high 
for governors and senators. The latter seems the 
more reasonable inference. 

* Schlesinger writes that the “impact of ambi- 
tions upon the behavior of public officials will be 
greater on those in high than in low office, greater 
upon congressmen than upon state legislators, 
greater upon United States Senators than upon 
United States Representatives.” Ibid., p. 193. Al- 
though this observation is intuitively persuasive. 
it is relevant to record that it is an inference and 
in no way is it directly confirmed by the massive 
amounts of evidence Schlesinger imaginatively 
analyzes. Evidence suggesting that salary differen- 
tials may promote or retard political ambitions at 
the state level is suggested by John W. Soule, 
“Future Political Ambitions and the Behavior of 
Incumbent State Legislators,” Midwest Political 
Science Review, XIII (August, 1969), pp. 448-444. 
For a study indicating that as a legislature he- 
comes more professionalized over time, the incl- 
dence of volunteerism should drop, see Nelson 
Polsby, “The Institutionalization of the U. S&S. 
House of Representatives,’ this Review, LXII 
(March, 1968), 144-168. To read Polsby’s study 
side-by-side with Young’s analysis of the early 
congresses is very instructive, and indicates why 
volunteerism as an attribute of a legislature ts 
variable over time. 
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To review the thesis: the theory of electoral 
accountability’ predicts that elected officials keep 
in mind the preferences of ordinary citizens be- 
cause these officials-are determined to remain in 
office. This proposition has been confirmed in 
several empirical studies, and, in fact, is con- 
firmed in Table 5. What is generally ignored by 
scholars associated with the accountability 
theory is (1) clearly establishing the conditions 
under which elections hold the representatives 
accountable, and (2) providing evidence regard- 
ing the distribution of these conditions. Our 
analysis speaks to both of these points: where 
the methods of selecting and displacing political 
leaders encourage the norm of volunteerism, 
electoral accquntability is weakened; moreover, 
though undoubtedly more prevalent at the local 
than the state and at the state than the national 
level, the norm of volunteerism in some degree 
is present in most legislatures. 

A postscript to this latter point is in order. 
The overwhelming majority of the half-million 
elected legislators in the United States serve in 
legislatures where some recognizable degree of 
volunteerism is present. The skeptic can say 
that these legislative bodies—city councils, 
school boards, village governments, etc—are 
“unimportant” because they deal with “low- 
stake issues.” While true that the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor is far more im- 
portant to the education of American citizens 
than any single school board, the cumulative im- 
pact of nearly 35,000 school boards is in turn 
far greater than the action of a Congressional 
Committee. Thus, whereas there is one national 
legislature and 50 state legislatures (where al- 
ready evidence of volunteerism is apparent), 
theré are in excess of 3,000 county governments, 
in excess of 35,000 municipalities, towns, and 
townships, nearly 35,000 school boards, as well 
as 18,000 special districts. 

I do not deny the symbolic as well as mate- 
rial importance of the central government, yet if 
the ordinary citizen is subject at the local level 
to legislatures seemingly remote and indifferent, 
that citizen’s “experience with democracy” falls 
short not only of the classical model but also of 
the neo-classical model which emphasizes elec- 
toral accountability. It is in this context that we 
should interpret survey results such as, for in- 
stance, McClosky’s finding that approximately 
half of the general electorate “perceive govern- 
ment and politicians as remote, maccessible, and 
largely unresponsive to the electorate’s needs or 
opinions.”° Volunteerism among elected officials 


° Herbert McClosky, “Consensus and Ideology 
in American Polities,” this Raview, LVII, (June, 
1964), 361-382. For instance, as reported on pp. 
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may well be connected with political disillusion- 
ment among the electors. 


V. SPECULATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Perhaps the most efficient manner in which to 
summarize the thesis and findings presented 
here is to organize the conclusions around a few 
general speculations. Speculations permit us to 
review prominent themes in writings about elec- 
toral accountability, from the viewpoint of find- 
ings about volunteerism, and yet avoid the dan- 
gers of premature precision. 

Leadership Turnover, Accountability, and 
Volunteerism. To consider democratic politics 
from the perspective of electoral accountability 
theories has, for many writers, implied sharing 
with Lipset the belief that permanent insecurity 
for those in governing positions makes for dem- 
ocratic politics. When leaders are entrenched 
they form an oligarchy; and oligarchies are in- 
imical to political processes which would insure 
some fit between the preferences of non-leaders 
and the policies of leaders. Insecure tenure, in 
contrast, assures that leaders will attempt to re- 
tain their high status positions by satisfying the 
policy demands of at least some sizable part of 
the citizenry. 

This formulation seems reasonable until we 
encounter volunteerism in the methods of lead- 
ership selection. When movement into and out 
of office is self-determined, rapid turnover of 
elected leaders, far from being an indicator of 
insecurity and, hence accountability, is more 
likely related to an indifference among the 
elected to the sanctions of the ballot box. In- 
deed, when we discovered in the city council 
study that leadership turnover was not necessar- 
ily linked to election defeats, we were led to dis- 
tinguish between the “circulation of elites” and 
the “replaceability of elites.” The former term 
implies that leadership turnover is associated 
with changes in the mood of the citizens and 
thus with changes in policies; the latter term 
makes no such assumptions. Where there is re- 
cruitment by replaceability, a procession of 
like-minded men move through public office 
with relatively little resultant shift in policies. 

Civic Duty, Social Status, and Malrepresen- 
tation of Social Groups. The inquiry into volun- 
teerism also encourages some revised thinking 


370-371, more than half the general electorate 
agree that “It seems to me that whoever you vote 
for, things go on pretty much the same” and 
“There is practically no connection between what 
a politician says and what he will do once he gets 
elected,” and “Nothing I ever do seems to have 
any effect upon what happens in politics.” 
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about a topic closely related to the issue of ten- 
ure insecurity. There is in the study of demo- 
eratic politics considerable attention to the topic 
of social class and political recruitment. One 
perspective on this question treats the political 
processes which accentuate and those which de- 
press the tendency for the members of the rela- 
tively better-off social groups in society to be 
significantly overrepresented in political leader- 
ship circles. 

Where electoral accountability is fully operat- 
ing, this tendency should be depressed. Candi- 
dates for office must appeal to a relatively wide 
range of social groups in order to reach and to 
hold political office. Where volunteerism affects 
leadership selection, class bias in the composi- 
tion of the legislature is likely to be accentuated. 

The reasoning here is simple. 

First, the smallness of the voting constitu- 
ency increases the probability that the constitu- 
eney is socially homogeneous, and, based on 
what we know about the correlates of voting be- 
havior, consequently increases the probability 
that the constituency is middle and upper-mid- 
dle class.31 Second, a more complicated but pos- 
sibly more critical factor relates to the motives 
for seeking office. When the selection of leaders 
is characterized by volunteerism, the recruit- 
ment processes necessarily further careers of the 
self-selected. For the cities we study this implies 
that the pool of eligible recruits for city office 
are those citizens with a strong sense of civic 
duty. That the positions are nonsalaried adds to 
this tendency. Although the term “civic duty” 
can imply many things, among the citizens who 
govern cities and towns, school boards and spe- 
cial districts, and so forth, it very often implies 
a belief that one has the duty to direct the po- 
litical community? This belief is never ran- 
domly distributed across all socio-economic 
groupings in society. Political socialization stud- 


“ An interesting study which shows that the 
socio-economic composition of legislatures is related 
to voter turnout is that of Rosalio Wences, “Elec- 
toral Participation and the Occupational Compo- 
sition of Cabinets and Parliaments,” American 
Journal of Sociology, vol. 75 (September, 1969), 
pp. 181-192. A related discussion is in Kenneth 
Prewitt, “From the Many Are Selected the Few,” 
American Behavioral Scientists, November, 1969. 

#A finding of McClosky’s is instructive in this 
context. One of the very few items on which polit- 
ical influentials measured higher than the general 
electorate was as follows: “Most politicians can 
be trusted to do what they think is best for the 
country.” Seventy-seven percent of the influentials 
agreed and fifty-nine percent of the electorate 
did. op. cit., p. 370. 
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ies show that white middle and upper-middle 
class children, more so than children from less 
well-to-do social groups, are taught to believe in 
their “duties” as citizens and their “responsi- 
bilities” as community leaders. Civie duty tends 
to be little more than a middle-class version of 
noblesse oblige; it is not nobility status which 
obligates but bourgeois status. Political volun- 
teerism derives from citizen duty, and malrepre- 
sentation of social groups in legislatures.is one 
consequence. 

Status Inequality, Ambitions, and Volunteer- 
ism. The investigation of volunteerism might 
make a contribution to a related inquiry which 
attempts to link accountability to issues of so- 
cial status. Lipset, elaborating on Michels, notes 
that democratic accountability is threatencd 
when the status difference between political 
leaders and political followers grows too great. 
If there is great status inequality, those in office 
will have cause to resist leadership turnover 
and, moreover, will have the superior resources 
it requires to forestall challenges from an oppo- 
sition. The difficulties of establishing constitu- 
tional democracy in several African nations 
lends support to this hypothesis, 

A contrary position has been advanced by 
May** and, indirectly, by Schlesinger. When po- 
litical office confers no status, then the motive 
for seeking office is not political ambition but, 
for instance, civic duty. Schlesinger reminds us 
that the absence of ambition in politics can be 
inimical to representative democracy: “No more 
irresponsible government is imaginable than one 
of high-minded men unconcerned for their polit- 
ical futures.” The earlier cited responses o! 
elected councilmen lends support to this point: 
as one councilman stated it, “I am free do do as 
I feel. In general it is easy to vote against the 
majority because I don’t have any political am- 
bitions.” 

The data on volunteerism helps clear up the 
contradiction between the “status inequality” 
hypothesis and the “ambition” hypothesis. The 
question is not whether political leaders have 
higher status for, as Eulau reminds us, this is 
almost certainly the case.2* At issue is not the 
status distance, but whether office confers status 


“Lipset, et al, op. cit, especially pp. 239-247. 

“A paper by John D. May, unfortunately not 
yet published, is particularly’ insightful on this 
issue. See his “Democracy and Inequality,” un- 
published paper, Chicago, 1969. 

“Schlesinger, op. cit, p. 2. 

“Heinz Eulau, “Changing Views of Representa- 
tion,” in Ithiel de Sola Pool (ed) Contemporary 
Political Scrence (New York: McGraw-Hill, Inc., 
1967), p. 80. ` 
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or whether office is simply a by-product of pre- 
viously achieved status, which is to say pre- 
viously acquired prestige, wealth, leisure, secu- 
rity, and so forth. Where political office is but a 
by-product, the conditions leading to volunteer- 
ism will be accentuated. Electoral accountability 
can be expected to suffer. 

Volunteerism and the Political Formula. In- 
quiry into political representation, following 
‘Burke’s lead, has established that representa- 
tives define their relationship with constituencies 
according to a trustee role-orientation, a dele- 
gate role-orientation, or, possibly, some 
mixture? Available evidence testifies to the 
widespread presence of the trustee orientation 
among legislators in the United States; and 
though theories of electoral accountability have 
never been joined with studies of representa- 
tional role-orientations, it is a reasonable specu- 
lation that trusteeship and volunteerism can 
comfortably coexist in the same legislative 
system.3® Moreover, volunteerism and trustee- 
ship are congenial to an interpretation of elec- 
tions which stresses the ceremonial and ritualis- 
tic function they perform. 

To suggest that volunteerism in political re- 
cruitment, trusteeship in political representation, 
and ritualism in political elections form a com- 
patible package does not mean that these politi- 
cal phenomena necessarily coexist. But that they 
might coexist suggests an entirely new perspec- 
tive on the theory of electoral accountability. 
Mosca will help us to sharpen this perspective. 

For Mosca, the power of any political class 
rests upon a political formula or the set of 
moral principles which justifies the political hier- 
archy to those toward its bottom as well as 
those toward its top. Mosca describes the politi- 
cal formula in the United States: “The powers 
of all lawmakers, magistrates and governmental 
officials in the United States emanate directly or 
indirectly from the vote of the voters, which is 
held to be the expression of the sovereign will of 


" Wahlke, Eulau, et al., op. cit., is the most ela- 
borate application of the Burkean categories to 
the empirical study of legislators. 

SA measure of a council attribute related to 
trusteeship is something we term the “city father 
ethos;” a term which describes an orientation of 
paternalistic responsibility among the councilmen. 
Where volunteerism was most present, 65% of the 
councils are characterized by this orientation; 
where volunteerism is least present, 40% of the 
councils. are characterized by the orientation. A 
great deal of additional analysis remains to be 
completed, however, before we can confirm that 
volunteerism and trusteeship are empirically 
linked. ; 
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the whole American people.’°® That Mosca 
himself considered this belief to be myth does 
not make it so. That he was correct in asserting 
that the vast majority of Americans believe in- 
the formula, however, cannot be denied. One 
need only consult a portion of the data stored in 
political socialization studies, survey data, civics 
textbooks, political histories, journalistic imag- 
ery, and campaign speeches to conclude, with 
Mosca, that political leaders in this society are 
granted legitimacy because they are elected. 

It has been the accomplishment of theorists 
working with electoral accountability notions to 
effect a subtle translation of Mosca’s observa- 
tion. Mosca’s insight into the process which legi- 
tumates political leaders has been converted into 
a statement about the process which holds them 
accountable. But this is to confuse what should 
be separate issues. The electors and the elected 
can share a belief in the legitimacy of the politi- 
cal hierarchy because votes are cast and 
counted, without that same counting of ballots 
necessarily leading to accountability. 

The operative political formula as described 
by Mosca is considered to be congenial to elec- 
toral accountability; less often noted is that the 
political formula is equally congenial to a poli- 
tics where accountability does not proceed from 
electoral sanctions. Volunteerism in political re- 
cruitment, trusteeship in political representation, 
and ritualism in elections provide appropriate 
conditions. Political leaders are legitimated with- 
out feeling accountable. This would be so if, 
first, the norms shared by political leaders stress 
mutual responsibility for the public interest 
(trusteeship) without at the same time stressing 
accountability; such norms bring leaders closer 
together while simultaneously widening the dis- 
tance between any given set of leaders and the 
constituency it represents.4° And if, second, the 
political norms widely shared by citizens are 
such as to temper direct and regular involve- 
ment in political activities; that such is the case 
in the United States is the burden of much sur- 
vey data.*1 


» Gaetano Mosca, The Ruling Class (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, Ince., 1939), p. 70. 

“T have paraphrased the argument advanced in — 
Parry, op cit., in this sentence. It has been the 
substantial and brilliant contribution of Theodore 
Lowi, in his The End of Liberalism (New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1969), to document 
exactly this tendency in contemporary politics. 
See, for instance, chapter 3, where he relates. his 
thesis to the problem of holding leaders account- 
able for their actions. . 

-“ Gabriel Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic 
Culture (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
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Two points remain to be made. First, the 
speculation advanced in these last few para- 
graphs refers to electoral accountability and not 
to whether leaders consult the preferences of 
non-leaders. The question of consultation is sep- 
arate from the issue of accountability. The point 
we stress is that if the consultative process oc- 
curs to any significant extent where volunteer- 
ism is present, it is for reasons other than an ac- 
countability forced by electoral sanctions. 

Second, the last few decades of empirical re- 


1963), especially pp. 476-487. The authors actually 
refer to their finding as constituting a myth. The 
citizen’s perception that he can be influential “may 
be in part a myth, for it involves a set of norms 
of participation and perceptions of ability to in- 
fluence that are not quite matched by actual 
political behavior,” p. 481. 
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search have seen an emphasis on electoral ac- 
countability as the process which links the few 
who govern and the many who are governed. 
The study of politics has been advanced by this 
insight. But if the theory of electoral account- 
ability has added to an understanding of demo- 
eratic politics, it has also distracted attention 
from political processes which weaken electoral 
sanctions. Volunteerism is one of these processes. 
Volunteerism as well as other political processes 
which weaken electoral sanctions are undoubt- 
edly present in the strikingly large number of 
legislative systems in the United States. There 
are very many small groups of citizens elected 
to make laws for the greater number of citizens. 
It is a research task of practical as. well as theo- 
retical significance to discover what, if anything, 
establishes democratic controls over legislatures 
somewhat immune from electoral sanctions. 


PRESIDENTIAL POPULARITY FROM 
TRUMAN TO JOHNSON’? 


JoHN E. MUELLER 
University of Rochester 


I think [my grandchildren] will be proud of two 
things.: What I did for the Negro and seeing it 
through in Vietnam for all of Asia. The Negro 
cost ime 15 points in the polls and Vietnam cost 
me 20. 

Lyndon B. Johnson’ 


With tenacious regularity over the last two 
and a half decades the Gallup Poll has posed to its 
cross-section samples of the American public the 
following query, “Do you approve or disapprove 
of the way (the incumbent) is handling his job 
as President?” The responses to this curious 
question form an index known as “Presidential 
popularity.” According to Richard Neustadt, the 
index is “widely taken to approximate reality” 
in Washington and reports about its behavior 
are “very widely read”? there, including, the 
quotation above would suggest, the highest cir- 
cles. 

Plotted over time, the index forms probably 
the longest continuous trend line in polling his- 
tory. This study seeks to analyze the behavior 
of this line for the period from the beginning of 
the Truman administration in 1945 to the end 
of the Johnson administration in January 1969 
during which time the popularity question was 
asked some 800 times.* 


1This investigation was supported by a grant 
from the National Science Foundation. At various 
stages helpful comments, criticisms, and complaints 
were lodged by Richard Fenno, Gerald Kramer, 
Richard Niemi, Peter Ordeshook, Alvin Rabushka, 
William Riker, and Andrew Scott. 

2 Quoted, David Wise, “The Twilight of a Pres- 
ident,” New York Times Magazine, November 
3, 1968, p. 131. 

* Richard E. Neustadt, Presidential Power: The 
Politics of Leadership (New York: Wiley, 1960), 
p. 205n. 


‘A general picture of what this line looks like ~ 


can be gained from the figure in Robert A. Dahl, 
Pluralist Democracy in the United States (Chica- 
go: Rand McNally, 1967), p. 107. The Presidential 
popularity data for the Johnson administration 
have been taken from the Gallup Opinion Index. 
All other poll data, unless otherwise indicated, 
have come from the archives of the Roper Public 
Opinion Research Center at Williams College, 
Williamstown, Massachusetts. 
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Four variables are used as predictors of a 
President’s popularity. These include a measure 
of the length of time the incumbent has been in 
office as well as variables which attempt to esti- 
mate the influence on his rating of major inter- 
national events, economic slump and war. To as- 
sess the independent impact of each of these 
variables as they interact in association with 
Presidential popularity, multiple regression anal- 
ysis is used as the basic analytic technique. 


J. THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE: PRESIDENTIAL 
POPULARITY 


The Presidential popularity question taps a 
general impression about the way the incumbent 
seems to be handling his job at the present mo- 
ment. As Neustadt notes, the response, like the 
question, is “unfocused,” unrelated to specific 
issues or electoral outcomes. The respondent is 
asked to “approve” or “disapprove” and if he 
has “no opinion,” he must volunteer that re- 
sponse himself. He has infrequently been asked 
why he feels that way—and many respondents 
when asked are able only vaguely to rationalize 
their position. And only at times has he been 
asked to register how strongly he approves or 
disapproves. 

A disapproving response might be considered 
a non-constructive vote of no-confidence: the 
respondent registers his discontent, but he does 
not need to state who he would prefer in the 
Presidency. Thus the index is likely to be a very 
imperfect indicator of success or failure for a 
President seeking re-election. While approvers 
are doubtless more likely than disapprovers to 
endorse his re-election, on considering the oppo- 
sition some approvers may be attracted into 
voting against the mcumbent just as some dis- 
approvers may be led grudgingly to vote for 
him.” 

* Op. cit., p. 96. 

‘See for example the breakdowns in Gallup 
Opinion Indez, March, 1966, p. 4. 

‘There is also a more technical reason why the 
popularity index has little direct relevance to the 
electoral result: Gallup does not ask the question 
during a President’s re-election campaign. Thus 
for the months between early summer and late 
fall in 1948, 1956, and 1964 no Gallup data on 
Presidential popularity exist. One other technical- 
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Whatever peculiarities there are in the ques- 
tion itself, they are at least constant. Unlike 
many questions asked by the polling organiza- 
tions, wording has not varied from time to time 
by whim or fashion. The stimulus has therefore 
been essentially fixed; only the response has 
varied. 

And the variation has been considerable. 
Harry Truman was our most popular President 
in this period—for a few weeks in 1945 when 
more than 85 percent of the public expressed 
approval—and our least popular—from early 
1951 until March 1952 when less than 30 per- 
cent were usually found to be favorably in- 
clined. Other Presidents have stayed within 
these limits with Lyndon Johnson most nearly 
approaching the Truman extremes. President 
Eisenhower’s popularity was never higher than 
79 percent, but it never dropped below 49 per- 
cent either. President Kennedy also maintained 
a rather high level of popularity but was in no- 
ticeable decline at the time of his death. 

The proportion of respondents selecting the 
“no opinion” option, averaging 14 percent, re- 
mained strikingly constant throughout the 
period® This is a little surprising since it might 
be expected that when opinion changes, say, 
from approval to disapproval of a President, the 
move would be seen first in a decrease in the 
support figure with an increase in the no opinion 
percentage, followed in a later survey by an in- 
crease in the disapproval column with a decrease 
in the no opinion portion. There are a few occa- 
sions in which the no opinion percentage seems 
to rise and fall in this manner, one occurring in 
the early weeks of the Korean War, but by and 
large it would appear that if movements into 
the no opinion column do occur they are com- 
pensated for by movements out of it. 

This means therefore that the trend in ap- 
proval is largely a mirror image of the trend in 


ity is worth mention. There is a slight underrep- 
resentation of data points in Truman’s first years. 
By 1950, except for the election year phenomenon, 
the Gallup organization was asking the question 
on virtually every survey conducted—some dozen 
or sixteen per year. Before that time the question 
was posed on the average only about half as 
frequently. Neither of these technical problems, 
however, is likely to bias the results in any im- 
portant way, especially since so much of the 
analysis allows each administration a fair amount 
of distinctiveness. 

* The standard deviation for the no opinion re- 
sponse is 2.93. By contrast the comparable statistic 
is 14.8 for the approve response and 14.5 for the 
disapprove response. 
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disapproval; the correlation between the two is 
—.98. And, most conveniently, this almost 
means that the President’s popularity at a given 
moment can be rendered by a single number: 
the percentage approving his handling of the 
job. The no opinion percentage is almost always 
close to 14 percent and the percentage disap- 
proving is, of course, the remainder. 

There is, however, one small wrinkle. The 
no opinion percentage does get a bit out of 
hand, quite understandably, in the early weeks 
of the Kennedy and Eisenhower administrations 
as substantial numbers of respondents felt in- 
clined to withhold judgment on these new men. 
This inordinate withholding of opinion declined 
in the first weeks to more “normal” levels with 
the result that both the level of approval and 
disapproval tended to increase.® 

Since one of the propositions to be tested in 
this study proposes that there exists a gencral 
downward trend in each President’s popularity. 
this initial rating situation causes something of a 
problem. If the disapproval score is used as the 
dependent variable there will be a slight bias in 
favor of the proposition. It seems preferable to 
load things against the proposition; hence for 
the purposes of this study the dependent vari- 
able is the percentage approving the way the in- 
cumbent is handling his job as President?° The 
average approval rating for the entire twenty- 
four year period is 58 percent. 


il. THE INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


If one stares at Presidential popularity trend 
lines long enough, one soon comes to imagine 
one Is seeing things. If the things imagined seem 
also to be mentioned in the literature about the 
way Presidential popularity should or does be- 
have, one begins to take the visions seriousiv 
and to move to test them. 


"In the case of President Eisenhower, the no 
opinion response actually rose a bit before it 
began to descend, reaching the highest level re- 
corded for any President in the period in March 
1953 when 28 percent had no opinion. (President 
Nixon has proved to be the greatest mystery of 
all: fully 36 percent registered no opinion after 
his inauguration.) 

“It is argued by some that percentages should 
not be used in their pure state as variables, but 
rather should be transformed into logits: Y* =< 
loge [Y/(1—Y)]. The transformation was tried in 
the analysis, but it made little difference. Therefore 
the more easily communicated percentage version 
has been kept. In any event the dependent vari- 
able rarely takes extreme values. It rises to 80 
percent only three or four times and never dips 
below 23 percent. 
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In this manner were formulated four basic 
“independent” variables, predictor variables of 
Presidential popularity. They are: 1) a “coalition 
of minorities” variable that suggests the overall 
trend in a President’s popularity will be down- 
ward; 2) a “rally round the flag” variable which 
anticipates that international crises and similar 
phenomena will give a President a short-term 
boost in popularity; 3) an “economic slump” 
variable associating recessions with decreased 
popularity; and 4) a “war” variable predicting 
a deérease in popularity under the conditions of 
the Korean and Vietnam wars. 

1. The “coalition of minorities” variable. In a 
somewhat different context Anthony Downs has 
suggested the possibility that an administration, 
even if it always acts with majority support on 
each issue, can gradually alienate enough minor- 
ities to be defeated. This could occur when the 
minority on each issue feels so intensely about 
its loss that it is unable to be placated by ad- 
ministration support on other policies it favors. 
A clever opposition, under appropriate circum- 
stances, could therefore forge a coalition of these 
intense minorities until it had enough votes to 
overthrow the incumbent 

Transposed to Presidential popularity, this 
concept might inspire the expectation that a 
President’s popularity would show a general 
downward trend as he is forced on a variety of 
issues to act and thus create intense, unforgiv- 
ing opponents of former supporters. It is quite 
easy to point to cases where this may have oc- 
curred. President Kennedy’s rather dramatic ef- 
forts to force back a steel price rise in 1962, 
while supported by most Americans, tended to 
alienate many in the business community.1? Ad- 
ministration enforcement of the Supreme 
Court’s school desegregation order tended to 
create intense opposition among white Southern- 
ers even if the Presidential moves had passive 
majority support in most of the country.** 

Realistically, the concept can be extended 
somewhat. From time to time there arise exqui- 
site dilemmas in which the President must act 
and in which he will tend to alienate both sides 
no matter what he does, a phenomenon related 
to what Aaron Wildavsky has called a “minus 
sum” game.1* President Truman’s seizure of the 


1 An Economic, Theory of Democracy (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1957), pp. 55-60. 

2 See the data in H. G. Erskine, “The Polls,” 28 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 341 and 338 (Summer 
1964). 

2 See John M. Fenton, In Your Opinion (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, 1960), p. 146. 

“The Empty-head Blues: Black Rebellion and 
White Reaction,” The Public Interest, Spring 1968, 
pp. 3-16. 
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steel mills in 1952 made neither labor nor man- 
agement (nor the Supreme Court, for that mat- 
ter) happy. For the mayor of New York, situa- 
tions like this seem to arise weekly. 

There are other, only vaguely related, reasons 
to expect an overall decline in popularity. One 
would be disillusionment. In the process of being 
elected, the President invariably says or implies 
he will do more than he can do and some disaf- 
fection of once bemused supporters is all but 1n- 
evitable. A most notable example would be the 
case of those who supported President Johnson 
in 1964 because he seemed opposed to escalation 
in Vietnam. Furthermore initial popularity rat- 
ings are puffed up by a variety of weak follow- 
ers. These might include leering opposition par- 
tisans looking for the first excuse to join the ag- 
grieved, excitable types who soon became bored 
by the humdrum of post-election existence, and 
bandwagon riders whose fair weather support 
dissolves with the first sprinkle*5 As Burns 
Roper notes, “In a sense, Presidential elections 
are quadriennial myth builders which every four 
years make voters believe some man is better 
than he is. The President takes office with most 
of the nation on his side, but this artificial 
‘unity’ soon begins to evaporate.”?® 

For these reasons the coalition of minorities 
variable, as it is dubbed here, predicts decline. 
“Love,” said Machiavelli, “is held by a chain of 
obligation which, men being selfish, is broken 
whenever it serves their purpose.’” 

The coalition of minorities variable is mea- 
sured simply by the length of time, in years, 
since the incumbent was inaugurated (for first 
terms) or re-elected (for second terms). It var- 
ies then from zero to about four and should be 
negatively correlated with popularity: the lon- 
ger the man has been in office, the lower his 
popularity. It is; the simple r is —.47. The de- 
cline is assumed to start over again for second 
terms because the President is expected to have 
spent the campaign rebuilding his popular coali- 
tion by soothing the disaffected, re-deluding the 
disillusioned, and putting on a show for the 
bored. If he is unable to do this, he will not be 
re-elected, something which has not happened in 
the post-war era although twice Presidents have 
declined to make the effort. 

The analysis will assume a linear decline in 
popularity. That is, a President’s popularity is 
assumed to decline at an even rate for all four 


* On the bandwagon effect among nonvoters, see 
Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. 
Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The American 
Voter (New York: Wiley, 1960), pp. 110-115. 

** Burns Roper, “The Public Looks at Presi- 
dents,” The Public Pulse, January 1969. 

"The Prince, ch. XVII. 
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years of his term: if a decline of 6 percentage 
points per year is indicated, he will be down 6 
points at the end of his first year, 12 at the end 
of the second, 18 at the end of the third, and 24 
after four years. There is nothing in the justifi- 
cation for the coalition of minorities variable 
which demands that the decline must occur with 
such tedious regularity but, when curvilinear 
variants were experimented with, little or no im- 
provement was found. Hence the reliance in this 
study on the linear version which has the ad- 
vantage of simplicity and ease of communica- 
tion. 

2. The “rally round the flag” variable. This 
variable seeks to bring into the analysis a phe- 
nomenon often noted by students of the Presi- 
dency and of public opinion: certain intense in- 
ternational events generate a “rally round the 
flag” effect which tends to give a boost to the 
President’s popularity rating. As Kenneth Waltz 
has observed, “In the face of such an event, the 
people rally behind their chief executive.”!8 Tom 
Wicker: “Simply being President through a 
great crisis or a big event .. . draws Americans 
together in his support.’2® Richard Neustadt 
notes “the correspondence between popularity 
and happenings,”?° Burns Roper finds “approval 
has usually risen during international erises,”?t 
and Nelson Polsby observes, “Invariably, the 
popular response to a President during interna- 
tional crisis is favorable, regardless of the wis- 
dom of the policies he pursues.’’22 

The difficulty with this concept is in opera- 
tionalizing it. There is a terrible temptation to 
find a bump on a popularity plot, then to scurry 
to historical records to find an international 
“rally point” to associate with it. This process 
all but guarantees that the variable will prove 
significant. 

The strategy adopted here to identify rally 
points was somewhat different and hopefully 
more objective. A definition of what a rally 
point should look like was created largely on a 
priort grounds and then a search of historical 
records was made to find events which fit the 
definition. Most of the points so identified are 
associated with bumps on the plot—that after 
all was how the concept was thought of in the 
first place—but quite a few are not and the 


* Kenneth N. Waltz, “Electoral Punishment and 
Foreign Policy Crisis” in James N. Rosenau, Do- 
mestie Sources of Foreign Policy (New York: 
Free Press, 1967), p. 272. 

Tom Wicker, “In the Nation: Peace, It’s 
Wonderful,” New York Times, July 4, 1967, p. 18. 

* Op. cit., p. 100. 

2 Op. cit. 

= Congress and the Presidency (Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964), p. 25. 
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bumps associated with some are, considerably 
more obvious than others. 

In general, a rally point must be associated 
with an event which 1) is international and 2) 
involves the United States and particularly the 
President directly; and it must be 3) specific, 
dramatic, and sharply focused. 

It must be international because only devel- 
opments confronting the nation as a whole are 
likely to generate a rally round the flag effect. 
Major domestic events—riots, scandals, strikes 
—are at least as likely to exacerbate internaf di- 
visions as they are to soothe them. 

To qualify as a rally point an international 
event is required to involve the United States 
and the President directly because’ major con- 
flicts between other powers are likely to engen- 
der split loyalties and are less likely to seem rel- 
evant to the average American. 

Finally the event must be specific, dramatic 
and sharply focused in order to assure public at- 
tention and interest. As part of this, events 
which transpire gradually, no matter how im- 
portant, are excluded from consideration be- 
cause their impact on public attitudes is likely 
to be diffused. Thus sudden changes in the 
bombing levels in Vietnam are expected to cre- 
ate a reaction while the gradual increase of 
American troops is not. 

Errors in this process could occur by includ- 
ing events whose importance is only obvious in 
retrospect or by ignoring events like the Geneva 
summit of 1955 which may seem minor in his- 
torical perspective but were held significant at 
the time. For this reason more reliance has been 
put on indexes of newspaper content than on 
broad, historical accounts of the period.?? In 
general if there has been a bias in selecting rally 
points it has been in the direction of excluding 
border-line cases. This was done in profound re- 
spect for the lack of public interest and knowl- 
edge on most items of international affairs. 

At that, some 34 rally points were designated. 
In general they can be said to fall into six cate- 
gories. First, there are the four instances of sud- 
den American military intervention: Korea, Le- 
banon, the Bay of Pigs, and the Dominican Re- 
public. A second closely related category encom- 
passes major military developments in ongoing 
wars: in Korea, the Inchon landing and the 
Chinese intervention; in Vietriam, the Tonkin 


* Especially valuable was Eric V. Nordheim and 
Pamela B. Wilcox, “Major Events of the Nuclear 
Age: A Chronology to Assist in the Analysis of 
American Public Opinion,” Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, August 1967. 
Other sources often consulted included the New 
York Times Index and the Chronology section of 
the World Almanac. 
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Bay episode, the beginning of bombing of North 
Vietnam, the major extension of this bombing, 
and the Tet offensive. Third are the major dip- 
lomatic developments of the period: crises over 
Cuban missiles, the U-2 and atomic testing, the 
enunciation of the “Truman doctrine” with its 
offer of aid to Greece and Turkey, the beginning 
of, and major changes in, the peace talks in Korea 
and Vietnam, and the several crises in Berlin. 
Fourth are the two dramatic technological de- 
velopments: Sputnik and the announcement of 
the’ first Soviet atomic test. The fifth category 
includes the meetings between the President and 
the head of the Soviet Union at Potsdam in 
1945, Geneva in 1955, Camp David in 1959, 
Paris in 1960, Vienna in 1961, and Glassboro in 
1967. While these events are rarely spectacular 
they, like crisis, do generate a let’s-get-behind- 
the-President effect. Because they are far less 
dramatic—even if sometimes more important— 
Presidential conferences with other powers (e.g., 
the British at Nassau) are excluded as are 
American meetings with the Soviet Union at the 
foreign minister level. 

Sixth and finally, as an analytic convenience 
the start of each Presidential term is rather ar- 
bitrarily designated as a rally point. Presidents 
Truman and Johnson came in under circum- 
stances which could justifiably be classified 
under the “rally round the flag” rubric although 
the crisis was a domestic one. The other points 
all involve elections jor re-elections which per- 
haps might also be viewed as a somewhat unify- 
ing and cathartic experience. 

These then are the events chosen to be asso- 
ciated with the rally round the flag variable. No 
listing will satisfy everyone’s perspective about 
what has or has not been important to Ameri- 
cans in this 24 year period. However, in the 
analysis the variable has proven to be a rather 
hardy one. Experimentation with it suggests the 
addition or subtraction of a few rally points is 
likely to make little difference. 

The rally round the flag variable is measured 
by the length of time, in years, since the last 
rally point. It varies then from zero to a theo- 
retical maximum of about four or an empirical 
one of 19. Like the coalition of minorities vari- 
able, it should be negatively correlated with 
popularity: the longer it has been since the last 
rally round the flag event, the lower the popu- 
larity of the incumbent. It is; the simple r is 
— 11. Some experiménts with curvilinear trans- 
formations of the variable were attempted but, 
since improvement again was marginal at best, 
the variable has been left in lmear form. 

Each rally point is given the same weighting 
in the analysis. One effort to soften this rather 
crude policy was made. The rally points were 
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separated into two groups: “good” rally points 
(e.g., the Cuban missile crisis) in which the last- 
ing effect on opinion was likely to be favorable 
to the President and “bad” one (eg., the U-2 
erisis, the Bay of Pigs) in which the initial fa- 
vorable surge could be expected to be rather 
transitory. Two separate rally round the flag 
variables were then created with the anticipa- 
tion that they would generate somewhat differ- 
ent regression coefficients. The differences how- 
ever were small and inconsistent. The public 
seems to react to “good” and “bad” interna- 
tional events in about the same way. Thus, to 
this limited extent, the equal weighting of rally 
points seems justified. 

In tandem, the concepts underlying the coali- 
tion of minorities and rally round the flag vari- 
ables predict that the President’s popularity will 
continually decline over time and that interna- 
tional crises and similar events will explain short 
term bumps and wiggles in this otherwise inex- 
orable descent.24 

3. The “economic slump” variable. There is a 
goodly amount of evidence, and an even goodlier 
amount of speculation, suggesting a relationship 
between economic conditions and electoral be- 
havior. The extension of such thinking to Presi- 
dential popularity is both natural and prece- 
dented. Neustadt, for example, concludes the 
recession in 1958 caused a drop in President Ei- 
senhower’s popularity.?5 

The economic indicator used here will be the 
unemployment rate. The statistic recommends , 
itself because it is available for the entire period 
and is reported on a monthly basis.2° It is used 
as a general indicator of economic health or 
malaise and is not taken simply as a comment 
about the employed. It is assumed that the indi- 
vidual respondent, in allowing economic percep- 
tions to influence him, essentially does so by 
comparing how things are now with how they 
were when the incumbent began his present 
term of office. If conditions are worse, he is in- 


“Roper notes that President Kennedy’s highest 
point of popularity occurred after the Bay of 
Pigs invasion and concludes this fact says some- 
thing special about that crisis event (op. cit.) 
But this phenomenon is due to two effects—the 
rally round the flag effect and the fact that the 
event occurred very early in Kennedy’s admini- 
stration when the value for the coalition of minor- 
ities variable was yet very low. 

3 Op. cit., p. 97fE. 

“Data were gathered from Geoffrey H. Moore 
(ed.), Business Cycle Indicators, Vol. IL (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1961), p. 122; 
and, for more recent data, issues of the Monthly 
Labor Review. 
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clined to disapprove the President’s handling of 
his job, if things are better he is inclined to ap- 
prove. The economic variable therefore becomes 
the unemployment rate at the time the incum- 
bent’s term began subtracted from the rate at 
the time of the poll.27 It is positive when things 
are worse and negative when things are better. 
It should be negatively correlated with popular- 
ity. But it isn’t. 

Unemployment reached some of its highest 
points during the recessions under the Eisen- 
hower administration. The problem, to be exam- 
ined more fully in Section VI below, is that Ei- 
senhower was a generally popular President. 
Thus even though his popularity seemed to dip 
during the recessions, high unemployment comes 
to be associated with a relatively popular Presi- 
dent. This problem can be handled rather easily 
within regression analysis by assigning to each 
of the Presidential administrations a “dummy” 
variable, the care and feeding of which will be 
discussed more fully in Section IIT below. 

However, even when this circumstance is 
taken into account, the correlation coefficient 
and the regression coefficient for the economic 
variable remain positive. This seems to be 
largely due to the fact that both unemployment 
and the popularity of the incumbent President 
were in general decline between 1961 and 1968. 
The correlation for the period is .77. 

Therefore a final alteration administered to 
the economic variable was to set it equal to zero 
_ whenever the unemployment rate was lower at 
the time of the survey than it had been at the 
start of the incumbent’s present term. This al- 
teration is a substantive one and is executed as 
the only way the data can be made to come out 
“right.” In essence it suggests that an economy 
in slump harms a President’s popularity, but an 
economy which is improving does not seem to 
help his rating. Bust is bad for him but boom is 
not particularly good. There is punishment but 
never reward. 

Perhaps this can be seen in a comparison of 
the 1960 and the 1968 campaigns. In 1960, as 


* One wrinkle, which is intuitively comfortable 
but makes little difference in the actual results, 
was to do something about the unemployment 
rates at the start of the first terms of Presidents 
Truman and Eisenhower when unemployment was 
“artifically” depressed due to ongoing wars. Pre- 
sumably the public would be understanding about 
the immediate postwar rise in unemployment. 
Therefore for these two terms the initial unem- 
ployment level was taken to be that level which 
held six months after the war ended while the 
economic variable for the few months of the war 
and the six month period was set equal to zero. 
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Harvey Segal notes, “What was important was 
the vague but pervasive feeling of dissatisfaction 
with the performance of the economy, the pain 
that made the public receptive to JFK’s ap- 
peals.’*8 In 1968, representing administrations 
that had presided over an unprecedented period 
of boom, Vice President Humphrey never 
seemed able to turn this fact to his advantage. 

It is important to note that in practice this 
variable, which will be called the “economic 
slump” variable because of its inability to credit 
boom, takes on a non-zero value only during’ the 
Eisenhower administration and during the un- 
employment rise of 1949-50. In symbolic form 
the variable’s peculiarities can be expressed in 
the following; the units are the percentage of 
unemployed: 


B=U:-U, UU, 50 
=0 if Ur - Uy <0 
where 
U,= Unemployment rate at the time of the 
survey 
and 


U a= Unemployment rate at the beginning of 
the incumbent’s present term 


4. The “war” variable. It is widely held that 
the unpopular, puzzling, indecisive wars in 
Korea and Vietnam severely hurt the popularity 
of Presidents Truman and Johnson.2® As noted 
in the quotation that heads this report, Presi- 
dent Johnson himself apportions 20 percentage 
points of his drop in popularity to the Vietnam 
War. 

This notion seems highly plausible. The popu- 
larity of Presidents Truman and Johnson was in 
steady decline as the wars progressed with rec- 
ord lows occurring during each President’s last 
year in office at points when the wars seemed 
most hopeless and meaningless. The wars un- 
questionably contributed in a major way to 
their decisions not to seek third terms and then, 
when they had stepped aside, the wars proved to 
be major liabilities for their party’s candidates 
in the next elections. Overall, the correlation 
between Presidential popularity and the pres- 
ence of war is —.66. 

There are problems with this analysis, how- 
ever. The coalition of minorities concept argues 
that decline is a natural phenomenon and, in- 
deed, a glance at a plot of Presidential popular- 
ity clearly shows Truman and Johnson in de- 
cline before the wars started. Furthermore, as 


The Pain Threshold of Economics in an 
Election Year,” New York Times, July 15, 1968. 

* Waltz, op. ctt., pp. 273ff, 288; Neustadt, op. cit., 
pp. 97-99; Wicker, op. cit.; Roper, op. cit. 
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will be seen, both men experienced noticeable 
declines during their first terms when they had 
no war to contend with. The real question is, 
then, did the war somehow add to the decline of 
popularity beyond that which might be expected 
to occur on other grounds? 

An answer can be approached through multi- 
ple regression analysis. After allowing for a gen- 
eral pattern of decline under the coalition of mi- 
norities variable, the additional impact of a 
variable chosen to represent war can be as- 
sessed:: It is also possible in this manner to 
compare the two wars to see if their association 
with Presidential popularity differed. 

The presence of war is incorporated in the 
analysis simply by a dummy variable that takes 
on a value of one when a war is on and remains 
zero otherwise. The beginning of the Vietnam 
War was taken to be June 1965 with the begin- 
nings of the major US troop involvement. At 
that point it became an American war for the 
public; before that ignorance of the war was 
considerable: as late as mid-1964, 25 percent, of 
the public admitted it had never heard of the 
fighting in Vietnam.%° 

Other war measures of a more complex na- 
ture were experimented with. They increase in 
magnitude as the war progresses and thus 
should be able to tap a wearying effect as the 
years go by and should be negatively associated 
with popularity. These measures, however, are 
very highly correlated with the coalition of mi- 
norities variable for the two relevant Presiden- 
tial terms and thus are all but useless in the 
analysis. The simple dummy variable suffers this 
defect in lesser measure, although it is far from 
immune, and thus, despite its crudities, has been 
used. 

5. Other variables. The analysis of Presi- 
dential popularity will apply in various ways 
only the four variables discussed above—a 
rather austere representation of a presumably 
complex process. As will be seen, it is quite pos- 
sible to get a sound fit with these four variables, 
but at various stages in the investigation— 


” A. F. Steele, The American People and China 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966), p. 294. In May 
1964 Gallup found almost two-thirds of the popu- 
lation said they paid little or no attention to de- 
velopments in South Vietnam. Lloyd A. Free and 
Hadley Cantril, The Political Beliefs of Americans 
(New York: Clarion, 1968), pp. 59-60. 

* Although the Korean War continued into Pres- 
ident Eisenhowers administration, he is not 
“blamed” for the war in the analysis since of 
course he was elected partly because of discontent 
over the war. Accordingly the war-variable is set 
at zero for this period. 
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which involved the examination of hundreds of 
regression .equations—-a search was made for 
other variables which could profitably be added 
to the predictor set. 

International developments are reasonably 
well incorporated into the analysis with a spe- 
cific variable included for war and another for 
major crisis-like activities. Domestically, how- 
ever, there is only the half-time variable for 
economic slump and the important but very un- 
specific coalition of minorities variable. 

Accordingly it would be valuable to generate 
some sort of domestic equivalent to the rally 
round the flag variable to assess more precisely 
how major domestic events affect Presidential 
popularity. Operationally, however, this is a 
difficult task. First, while it is a justifiable asser- 
tion that international crises will redound in the 
short term to a President’s benefit it is by no 
means clear how a domestic crisis, whether riot, 
strike, or scandal, should affect his popularity. 
Furthermore major domestic concerns have var- 
ied quite widely not only in intensity and dura- 
tion, but also in nature. Labor relations, which 
rarely made big news in the mid-1960s, were of 
profound concern in the middle and late 1940s 
as a multitude of major strikes threatened to 
cripple the nation and the adventures of John L. 
Lewis and the Taft-Hartley bill dominated the 
headlines. In the 1950s, however, labor broke 
into the news only with an occasional steel or 
auto strike or with the labor racketeering scan- 
dals in the last years of the decade. On the . 
other hand, race relations, of extreme impor- 
tance in the 1960s, made, except for the Little 
Rock crisis of 1957 and an occasional election- 
time outburst, little claim to public attention 
before that time. From the late 1940s into the 
mid-1950s sundry spy and Communist hunts 
were of concern, but the issue fairly well fizzled 
after that. Other issues which might be men- 
tioned had even briefer or more erratic days in 
the sun: the food shortage of 1947, the MacAr- 
thur hearing of 1951, various space flights. Simi- 
larly, personal crisis for the Presidents such as 
heart attacks and major surgery for Presidents 
Eisenhower and Johnson and the attempted as- 
sassination of President Truman could not 
readily be fashioned into a predictor variable. In 
any event, these events seem to have far more 
impact on the stock market than on popularity 
ratings. l 

Scandal is a recurring feature of public 
awareness and thus is more promising as a po- 
tential variable in the analysis. Besides the scan- 
dals associated with alleged spies and Commu- 
nists in the government during the McCarthy 
era and those associated with labor in the late 
1950s, Americans, with greatly varying degrees 
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of pain, have suffered through the five percenter 
scandal of 1949-50; charges of corruption in 
the RFC in 1951, in the Justice Department in 
1952, and in the FHA in 1954; and scandals over 
Sherman Adams in 1958, over television quiz 
shows in 1959, over industry “payola” in the 
late 1950s, over Billie Sol Estes in 1962, and 
over Bobby Baker in 1963. While scandal is 
never worked into the regression analysis some 
preliminary suggestions as to its relevance to a 
“moral crisis” phenomenon which may in turn 
affect Presidential popularity are developed in 
Section VI below. 

Some thought was given to including a “lame 
duck” variable when it was observed that the 
popularity of Presidents Truman and Johnson 
rose noticeably after they decided not to seek 
third terms. The trouble is, however, that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was a lame duck for his entire 
second term and it was found easier to ignore 
the whole idea than to decide what to do about 
this uncomfortable fact. 

One domestic variable which did show some 
very minor promise was a dummy variable for 
the presence of a major strike. The variable 
takes on a zero value almost everywhere except 
in parts of President Truman’s first term. After 
that time major strikes were rather unusual 
and, when they did occur, usually lasted for 
such a short time that there was barely time to 
have a public opinion survey conducted to test 
their effects. Despite these peculiarities, the 
variable did show statistical significance, though 
” only after the Korean War dummy had been in- 
corporated in the equation to allow for a major 
peculiarity of President Truman’s second term. 
Substantively the variable suggests a popularity 
drop of less than three percentage points when a 
major strike is on and, as such a minor contrib- 
utor, it is not included in the discussion below. 
Its small success, however, may suggest that 
further experimentation with the effects of spe- 
cific domestic events could prove profitable. 


Ill, RESULTS WITHOUT THE WAR VARIABLE 

In summary the expected behavior of Presi- 
dential popularity is as follows. It is anticipated 
1) that each President will experience in each 
term a general decline of popularity; 2) that 
this decline will be interrupted from time to 
time with temporary upsurges associated with 
international crises and similar events; 3) that 
the decline will be accelerated in direct relation 
to increases in unemployment rates over those 
prevailing when the President began his term, 
but that improvement in unemployment rates 
will not affect his popularity one way or the 
other; and 4) that the President will experience 
an additional loss of popularity if a war is on. 
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In this section the relation of the first three 
variables to Presidential popularity will be as- 
sessed. In the next section the war variable will 
be added to the analysis. 

The association between the first three vari- 
ables and Presidential popularity is given in its 
baldest form in equation 1 in Table 1.5? The 
equation explains a respectable, if not sensa- 
tional, 22 percent of the variance. The coalition 
of minorities variable shows, in conformity with 
the speculation above, a significant negative re- 
lationship. The equation suggests that, in gen- 
eral, a President’s popularity rating starts at 69 
percent and declines at a rate of about six per- 
centage points per year. 

However, while the coefficients for the rally 
round the flag and economic slump variables are 
in the expected direction, they are not signifi- 
cant either in a statistical or a substantive 
sense. The trouble with the economic slump 
variable was anticipated in the discussion about 
it in Section II: the economic decline occurred 
during the relatively popular reign of President 
Eisenhower; while the slump seems to have hurt 
his popularity, even with the decline he re- 
mained popular compared to other Presidents: 
hence what is needed is a variable to take mto 
account this peculiar “Eisenhower effect.” 

To account for this phenomenon, equation 2 
mixes into the analysis a dummy variable for 
each of the Presidents. This formulation insists 
that all Presidents must decline (or increase) in 
popularity at the same rate but, unlike equation 
1, it allows each President to begin at his own 
particular level. Thus peculiar effects of person- 
ality, style, and party and of differences m the 
conditions under which the President came into 
office can be taken into account.** 

The addition improves things considerably. 


* Each equation is displayed vertically. The de- 
pendent variable, the percentage approving the 
way the President is handling his job, has a mean 
of 57.5 and a standard deviation of 14.8. The num- 
ber of cases is 292. The figures in parentheses are 
the standard errors for the respective partial re- 
gression coefficients. To be regarded statistically 
significant a regression coefficient should be, con- 
ventionally, at least twice its standard error. All 
equations reported in this study are significant (F 
test) at well beyond the 01 level. The Durbin- 
Watson d is an indicator of serial correlation which 
suggests decreasing positive serial correlation as 
the statistic approaches the value of 2.0. All equa~ 
tions in this study exhibit a statistically signifi- 
cant amount of positive serial correlation. 

3 The dummy variables formalize the sort of 
discussion found in Neustadt, op. cit., p. 98. They 
account for what a singer might call tessitura. 
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TABLE 1. REGRESSION RESULTS INCLUDING ADMINISTRATION EFFECTS 
Equations 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Intercept 69.37 54.51 68.15 71.52 
Independent variables 
Coalitions of minorities (in years) —6.14 —§,12 
ft (0.71) (0.48) 
Rally round the flag (in years) —0.31 —2.15 —1.87 —2.63 
(1.95) (1.35) (1.07) (1.073 
Economic slump (in % unemployed) —0.09 —3.18 —5.30 — 5,86 
(0.96) (0.75) (0.60) (0.60) 
Dummy variables for administrations 
Eisenhower 24.08 DSI 
(1.42) (2.29) 
Kennedy 23.87 11.38 
(1.82) (2.96) 
Johnson 10.46 4.26 
(1.54) (2.48) 
Coalition of minorities variable for 
administrations (in years) 
Truman —- 11.44 — 12.54 
(0.84) (0.50) 
Eisenhower 0.83 0.13 
(0.57) (0.47) 
Kennedy —5.96 ~1.58 
(1.36) (0.82) 
Johnson —9.12 — 8,68 
(0.67) (0.50) 
d .13 .30 .46 44 
Standard error of estimate 13.16 8.88 6.86 7.06 
R? .22 .65 . 79 .78 
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The fit is much better and the rally round the 
flag and economic slump variables attain re- 
spectable magnitudes in the predicted direction, 
although the rally round the flag variable does 
not quite reach statistical significance. 

The equation suggests that the Presidents 
have declined at an overall rate of over five per- 
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centage points per year but that each has done 
so at his own particular level. President Tru- 
man’s decline is measured from a starting point 
of 54.51 percent (when the dummy variables for 
the Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson adminis- 
trations are all zero). President Eisenhower de- 
clines from a much higher level, about 79 per- 
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cent (54.51 + 24.08), President Kennedy from 
78 percent, and President Johnson from 65 per- 
cent. 

The importance of these dummy variables 
clearly demonstrates that an analysis of Presi- 
dential popularity cannot rely entirely on the 
variables discussed in Section I, but must also 
incorporate parameters designed to allow for the 
special character of each administration. To an 
extent this is unfortunate. The beauty of equa- 
tion 1 is that it affords a prediction of a Presi- 
dent’s popular rating simply by measuring how 
long he has been in office, how long it has been 
since the last rally point, and how many people 
are unemployed. Such predictions, however, 
would be quite inaccurate because the fit of the 
equation is rather poor. Instead one must in- 
clude the administration variables, the mag- 
nitudes of which cannot be known until the 
President’s term is over. So much for beauty. 

In equation 3 administration effects are in- 
corporated in a different manner, greatly im- 
proving fit and reducing serial correlation. In 
this formulation each President is allowed to 
begin at his own level of popularity as in equa- 
tion 2, but in addition each may decline (or in- 
crease) at his own rate: for each administration 
there is a different coefficient for the coalition of 
minorities variable. Three of the four values so 
generated are strongly significant while the mag- 
nitudes of the administration dummies drop 
greatly. When the administration dummies are 
_ dropped entirely from consideration, as in equa- 
tion 4, the regression coefficients mostly remain 
firm and the fit of the equation is scarcely weak- 
ened. It is clear that the important differences 
between administrations do not lie so much in 
different overall levels of popularity, but rather 
in the widely differing rates at which the coali- 
tion of minorities variable takes effect. 

The popular decline of Presidents Truman 
and Johnson has been almost precipitous. Presi- 
dent Truman’s rating fell off at some 11 or 12 
percentage points per year while President 
Johnson declined at a rate of around 9 points a 
year. President Kennedy was noticeably more 
successful at holding on to his supporters. Then 
there is the Eisenhower phenomenon: in spite of 
all the rationalizations for the coalitions of mi- 
norities concept tediously arrayed in Section II, 
President Eisenhower’s rating uncooperatively 
refuses to decline at all.34 


"It was noted in Section I that some minor bias 
in these results is introduced by an embellished 
rate of “no opinion” in the first weeks of the 
Kennedy and first Eisenhower terms. As this rate 
declined, there was some tendency for the Presi- 
dents’ approval and disapproval rates to rise. To 
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In equation 3, Presidents who served two 
terms were required to begin each term at the 
same level and their rate of decline or increase 
also had to be the same in each term. Liberation 
from these restrictions is gained in the rather 
cluttered equation 5 of Table 2 which is like 
equation 3 except that it affords a term by 
term, rather than simply an administration by 
administration comparison. As can be seen Pres- 
ident Eisenhower managed a statistically signifi- 
cant increase of popularity of some tio and a 
half percentage points per year in his first term. 
His second term ratings showed a more human, 
but very minor and statistically non-significant 
decline.?5 

No important differences emerge in the Ei- 
senhower phenomenon when the economic slump 
variable, which functions mainly during the Ei- 
senhower years, is dropped from the equation. 

No matter how the data are looked at then 
the conclusion remains the same. President Mi- 
senhower’s ability to maintain lis popularity. 
especially during his first term, is striking and 
unparallelled among the postwar Presidents. An 
examination of some of the possible reasons for 
this phenomenon is conducted in Section VI 
below. 

The rally round the flag and the economic 
slump variables emerge alive and well in equa- 
tions 3, 4, and 5 (and 6). Both are usually sta- 
tistically significant but their substantive impor- 
tance varies as one moves from an administra- 
tion by administration formulation of the coali- 
tion of minorities variable (equations 3 and 4) 
to the term by term formulation in Table 2. 
Specifically, the rally round the flag variable 
gets stronger while the economic slump variable 
weakens. 

The rally round the flag variable is very 
much a parasite—it is designed to explain 
bumps and wiggles on a pattern measured 
mainly by the other variables. Consequently the 
rally round the flag variable does very poorly on 
its own and only begins to shine when the over- 
all trends become well determined by the rest of 
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see if this peculiarity had any major impact, equa- 
tions 3 and 4 were recalculated using the per- 
centage disapproving as the dependent variable. 
This manipulation causes no fundamental difer- 
ences, although President HEisenhower’s rating be- 
haves a little less outrageously. 

If the term dummies are dropped from the 
equation to attain a version comparable to equa- 
tion 4, the Eisenhower phenomenon holds except 
that his first term increase drops to 2.00 (still sig- 
nificant) and his second term decrease is a slightly 
steeper —0.36 (still not significant). 
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TABLE 2. REGRESSION RESULTS INCLUDING TERM 
EFFECTS AND.THE WAR VARIABLES 


Equations 
(5) (6) 
Intercept 72.00 72.38 
Independent variables 
Rally round the flag Gn years) —4.88 -—~6.15 
(1.04) (1.05) 
Edonomic stump (in % unemployed} —2.67 —3.72 
(0.65) (0.65) 
Dummy variables for terms 
Truman—second —15.25 —~12,41 
(3.69) (3.57) 
EKisenhower—first —3.17 -2,41 
(3.15) (3.02) 
Eisenhower—second —5.30 —~4.35 
(3.07) (2,94) 
Kennedy 7.53 7.18 
(3.29) (8.14) 
Johnson—firat 7.14 6.77 
(5.50) (5.26) 
Johnson—second —1.15 —().79 
(3.06) (3.25) 
Coalition of minorities variable 
for terms (in years) 
Truman—first —9.21 -8,93 
(1.41) (1.35) 
Truman—second —7.98 —2.83 
(1.00) (1.37) 
Hisenhower-—first 2.45 2.58 
(0.85) (0.82) 
Eisenhower-—second —0.07 0.22 
(0.65) (0,62) 
Kennedy —5.11 —4,76 
(1.21) (1.16) 
Johnson—first —4,98 —3.71 
(14.01) (13.39) 
Johnson—second —8.15 -8.13 
(0.66) (0.80) 
Dummy variables for wars 
Korea —18.19 
(3.43) 
Vietnam —0.28 
(2.79) 
d 57 .67 
Standard error of estimate 6.07 5.80 
R? -84 .86 


the equation. In the end, the rally round the flag 
variable suggests a popularity decline of around 
five or six percentage points for every year since 
the last rally point—about the same magnitude 
as the coalition of minorities variable in its gen- 
eral state as in equations 1 and 2, 
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The declining fortunes of the economic slump 
variable suggest that the variable in equations 3 
and 4 was partly covering for the differences be- 
tween the two Eisenhower terms: the first term 
was associated with increasing popularity and a 
smaller recession, the second with somewhat de- 
clining popularity and a larger recession. With 
the Eisenhower terms more thoroughly differen- 
tiated in equation 5, the variable is reduced to a 
more purely economic function. The magnitude 
of the coefficient of the economic slump variable 
in this equation suggests a decline of popularity 
of about three percentage points for every per- 
centage point rise in the unemployment rate 
over the level holding when the President began 
his present term. Since the unemployment rate 
has varied in the postwar period only from 
about 3 to 7 percent, the substantive impact of 
the economic slump variable on Presidential 
popularity is somewhat limited. 


IV. RESULTS WITH THE WAR VARIABLE ADDED 


The variable designed to tap the impact on 
Presidential popularity of the wars in Korea and 
Vietnam was applied with no great confidence 
that it would prove to have an independent, 
added effect when the coalition of minorities had 
already been incorporated into the equation 
especially given the problem of multicollinearity. 
It is obvious from a perusal of a plot that, as 
noted in Section II and as demonstrated in 
equation 5, Presidents Truman and Johnson 
were in popular decline during their warless first , 
terms. Furthermore each was in clear decline 
in the first part of his second term before the 
wars started and it is not at all obvious that 
this trend altered when the wars began. 

The equations suggest otherwise, however. 
When a war dummy was appended to the equa- 
tions already discussed, it emerged significant 
and suggested that the presence of war de- 
pressed the popularity of Presidents Truman 
and Johnson by over seven percentage points. 

The next step, obviously, was to set up a sep- 
arate dummy variable for each war. This 
brought forth the incredible result documented 
in equation 6: the Korean War had a large, sig- 
nificant, independent negative impact on Presi- 
dent Truman’s popularity of some 18 percent- 
age points, but the Vietnam War had no inde- 
pendent impact on President Johnson’s popular- 
ity at all. 

Confronted with a result like this, one’s first 


** Regression statistics relating to President 
Johnson’s first term are very unreliable, as the 
size of the standard errors suggests, because the 
popularity question was posed so few times dur- 
ing this brief period. 
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impulse is to do something to make it go away. 
This impulse was fully indulged. Variables were 
transformed and transmuted, sections of the 
analysis were reformed or removed, potentially 
biassing data were sectioned out. But nothing 
seemed to work. The relationship persisted. In 
fact under some manipulations the relationship 
became stronger. 

One’s second impulse, then, is to attempt to 
explain the result. One speculates. 

The wars in Korea and Vietnam differed 
from each other in many respects, of course, but 
it seems unlikely that these differences can be 
used in any simple manner to explain the cu- 
rious regression finding. This is the case because, 
as one study has indicated, public response to 
the wars themselves was much the same. Sup- 
port for each war, high at first, declmed as a 
logarithmic function of American casualties— 
quickly at first, then more slowly. The functions 
for each of the wars for comparable periods were 
quite similar. Furthermore both wars inspired 
support and opposition from much the same seg- 
ments of the population.*? 

Therefore it is probably a sounder approach 
in seeking to explain the regression finding to 
look specifically at popular attitudes toward the 
President’s relation to the war, rather than to 
perceptions of the war itself. A comment by 
Richard Neustadt seems strikingly relevant in 
this respect. “Truman,” he observes, “seems to 
have run afoul of the twin notions that a war- 
time Chief Executive ought to be ‘above politics’ 
` and that he ought to help the generals ‘win.’ 8 

President Johnson seems to have run consid- 
erably less afoul. In seeking to keep the war 
“above politics,’ he assiduously cultivated bi- 
partisan support for the war and repeatedly 
sought to demonstrate that the war effort was 
simply an extension of the policies and actions 
of previous Presidents. He was especially suc- 
cessful at generating public expressions of ap- 
proval from the most popular Republican of 
them all: General Eisenhower. Vocal opposition 
to the war in Vietnam came either from groups 
largely unassociated with either party or from 
members of the President’s own party. Then, 
when the latter opposition began to move from 
expressions of misgivings at congressional hear- 
ings to explicit challenges in the primaries, Pres- 
ident Johnson removed himself from the battle 
precisely, he said, to keep the war “above poli- 
tics.” And, while there were occasional com- 


“John E. Mueller, “Patterns of Popular Sup- 
port for the Wars in Korea and Vietnam,” un- 
published paper, Department of Political Science, 
University of Rochester, 1969. 

= Op. cit. p. 97. 
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plaints from the right during Vietnam that 
President Johnson had adopted a “no win” pol- 
icy there, these were continually being undercut 
by public statements from.’ General William 
Westmoreland—a man highly respected by the 
right—insisting that he was receiving all the 
support he needed from the President and was 
getting it as fast as he needed it. 

If these observations are sound, the single 
event which best differentiates the impact of the 
Korean and Vietnam wars on Presidential popu- 
larity was President Truman’s dismissal of Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur. That move was a 
major factor in the politicization of the war as 
Republicans took the General’s side and echoed 
his complaints that it was the President’s med- 
dling in policy that was keeping the war from 
being won.39 

The differing impact of the wars on Presiden- 
tial popularity therefore may be due to the fact 
that Korea became “Truman’s war” while Viet- 
nam never in the same sense really became 
“Johnson’s war.” 


See John W. Spanier, The Truman-MacArthur 
Controversy and the Korean War (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Belknap, 1959); also Neustadt, op. ctt., 
passim; and Trumbull Higgins, Korea and the 
Fall of MacArthur (New York: Oxford, 1960). 
See also the data in George Belknap and Angus 
Campbell, “Political Party Identification and At- 
titudes Toward Foreign Policy,” 15 Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly 601-22 (Winter 1951-52). Note es- 
pecially the strong party polarization on the issue. 
That the public was strongly inclined to support 
General MacArthur in the dispute can be seen 
from poll data. The first polls, conducted as the 
General was making his triumphal, “old soldiers 
never die” return to the United States in April 
1951, suggest more than twice as many people sup- 
ported the General as supported the President. As 
Neustadt suggests (op. cit., p. 97), emotion on the 
issue faded during the Senate Hearings on the is- 
sue which lasted until June and this seems to have 
been to the benefit of President Truman’s posi- 
tion. The Truman point of view received its great- 
est support in late June and early July as peace 
talks were being begun. As the talks began to 
prove unproductive, however, public opinion be- 
gan to revert to its previous support of General 
MacArthur, until, by the first days of 1952 (when 
the polling agencies grew bored with the issue), 
the MacArthur position was as strongly approved 
and President Truman’s as strongly rejected as 
ever. 

® There is evidence which suggests that World 
War II, a much more popular (and much larger) 
war than either Korea or Vietnam, may have 
worked to the distinct benefit of President Roose- 
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One other item of speculation might be put 
forth. Domestically, the war in Vietnam was ac- 
companied by a profoundly important crisis as 
America confronted its long-ignored racial di- 
lemma head on. There seems to have been noth- 
ing comparable during the Korean War. The 
clamor associated with McCarthyism comes to 
mind but many analysts feel that, however im- 
portant to politicians, intellectuals, and journal- 
ists, McCarthyism was of rather less than major 
concern to public opinion.“ Furthermore its 
dramatic climax, the Army-McCarthy hearings, 
took place months after the Korean War had 
ended and ‘over a year after President Truman 
left office. 

It may be, then, that the discontent asso- 
ciated with the racial crisis was enough by itself 
to cause much of President Johnson’s popular 
decline and thus that the unhappiness over the 
Vietnam War could make little additional in- 
road. In the Truman case, there was no pro- 
found independent domestic source of discon- 
tent: his second term coalition of minorities de- 
cline Is usually found as m equation 5 to have 
been less than his first term decline and when, 
as in equation 6, a variable has already ac- 
counted for the war effect, his decline is quite 
moderate. Thus in a sense there was “room” for 
the war to have an independent impact. 

It would be wise in concluding this section to 
emphasize what has and what has not been said. 
It has not been argued that the war in Vietnam 
had nothing to do with President Johnson’s de- 
cline in popularity and thus the analysis cannot 
really be used to refute the President’s own esti- 
mation of the impact of Vietnam as indicated in 
the quotation that heads this study. However it 
is argued that whatever impact the war had was 
tapped by the other variables in the equation, 
especially the coalition of minorities variable 
which is specifically designed to account for gen- 
eral overall decline. When the same sort of anal- 


velt. The National Opinion Research Center in 
its post-election poll in 1944 asked Roosevelt sup- 
porters if they would have voted for Dewey “if 
the war had been over.” Enough answered in the 
affirmative to suggest that Dewey might well have 
won in a warless atmosphere. From data supplied 
“by the Inter-University Consortium for Political 
Research. ; 

“Samuel A. Stouffer, Communism, Conformity, 
and Civil Liberties (Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day, 1955), especially ch. 3; Campbell, et al., op. 
cit, pp. 50-51; Nelson W. Polsby, “Toward an 
Explanation of McCarthyism,” 8 Political Stud- 
tes 250-71 (October 1960); Elmo Roper, You and 
Your Leaders (New York: Morrow, 1957), pp. 
250-51. 
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ysis is applied in the Korean period it is found 
that a variable associated with the Korean War 
does show significance even after other variables 
have been taken into account. What the regres- 
sion analysis shows therefore is that, while the 
Korean War does seem to have had an indepen- 
dent, additional impact on President Truman’s 
decline in popularity, the Vietnam War shows 
no such relation to President Johnson’s decline. 


V. THE RESIDUALS 


An analysis of the residuals finds that equa- 
tion 6 predicts worst in President Truman’s first 
term. The President’s extremely high initial rat- 
ings are not well predicted suggesting that the 
equation does not adequately account for the 
trauma of President Roosevelt’s death*? com- 
bined as it was with the ending of World War 
II and with important peace conferences. It was 
almost as if Americans were afraid to disap- 
prove of President Truman. 

From these spectacular highs, President Tru- 
man plunged to great lows during the labor tur- 
moil of 1946. These ratings are also badly speci- 
fied by the equation. The Truman popularity 
rose in early 1947, as the labor situation eased, 
and then declined for the rest of the term. Thus 
while President Truman’s first term, like the 
other Democratic terms, shows an overall de- 
cline of popularity, that decline was considera- 


“In late November 1945, over six months after 
President Roosevelt’s death, Gallup asked his sam- 


ple, “In your opinion, who is the greatest person - 


living or dead, in world history?” Fully 28 percent 
proffered Roosevelt’s name. Abraham Lincoln was 
mentioned by 19 percent, Jesus Christ by 15 per- 
cent, and George Washington by 8 percent. No 
one else received more than 2 percent. And the 
aura lasted. A survey conducted in June 1949 in 
the city of Philadelphia (which had voted 59 per- 
cent for Roosevelt in 1944 as against a national 
rate of 55 percent) posed this question: “Could 
you tell us the name of a great person, living or 
dead, whom you admire the most?” The most 
commonly mentioned names were Roosevelt with 
42 percent, Lincoln with 9 percent, and Washing- 
ton with 5 percent. (The absence of Jesus Christ 
on this latter list presumably can be laid to the 
peculiarities of question wording—or of Philadel- 
phians.) Fillmore H. Sanford, “Publie Orientation 
to Roosevelt,” 15 Public Opinion Quarterly 190- 
91, 200 (Summer 1951). In 1948, Roper found 43 
percent of a national sample offering Roosevelt’s 
name when queried, “Considering all the men in 
America who have been prominent in public affairs 
during the past 50 years, which one or two have 
you admired the most?” Dwight Eisenhower was 
second at 17 percent. E. Roper, op. cit., p. 22. 
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bly more erratic than the others. The dummy 
variable for strikes, discussed briefly in Section 
II, improved matters only slightly. 

Beyond this, the residuals are reasonably well 
behaved. There are small but noticeable effects 
from the lame duck phenomenon at the end of 
the Truman and Johnson administrations and 
from the “no opinion” peculiarity of the initial 
weeks of the Eisenhower and Kennedy adminis- 
trations. And here and there are data points 
whose magnitudes have somehow managed to 
escape specification by the variables in the 
regression equation. One can of course gener- 
ate a unique explanation for each of these but 
this procedure clutters the analysis more than it 
is worth. Besides, the laws of sampling insist 
that Gallup must have made some mistakes. 

As the magnitude of the Durbin-Watson d 
indicates, serial correlation has by no means 
been eliminated in the regression equations. Al- 
lowing the coalition of minorities variable to be 
specified for each term improved things consider- 
ably, but much is left to be desired. 


VI. THE EISENHOWER PHENOMENON 


Great noise was made in Section IT about the 
coalition of minorities variable with its stern 
prediction that a President’s popularity would 
decline inexorably over his four year term. The 
noise was not entirely unjustified since the vari- 
able proved to be a hardy and tenacious predic- 
tor for the postwar Democratic administrations. 

The variable fails for the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, however, especially for the General’s 
first term. The analysis suggests then that if a 
President wants to leave office a popular man he 
should either 1) be Dwight David Eisenhower, 
or 2) resign the day after inauguration. 

The Eisenhower phenomenon, noted but left 
dangling without explanation or rationalization 
in Section ITI, deserves special examination. 
Why didn’t President Eisenhower decline in 
popularity like everybody else? A number of 
suggestions can be proffered. 

1. To begin with, credit must be given to 
President Eisenhower’s personal appeal: he was 
extremely likeable—a quality very beneficial in 
a popularity contest and one lacked in abun- 
dance by, say, Lyndon Johnson. As Fillmore 
Sanford has observed, “The American people, in 
reacting to a national leader, put great emphasis 
on his personal warmth’4%—-a quality projected 
to an unusual degree by President Eisenhower. 
As part of this, he was able to project an image 
of integrity and sincerity which many found to 
be enormously attractive.** 


” Op. cit., p. 198. 
“See Philip E. Converse and Georges Dupeux, 
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2. Early in his first term President Eisen- 
hower was able to present to the publie one sen- 
sational achievement: he ended the Korean War 
-—or, at any rate, presided over its end. This ac- 
complishment was seen by the public as he left 
office to be a great one*® and was used with 
profit by the Republicans in a Presidential cam- 
paign a full 15 years after it happened. From 
the standpoint of public opinion it may well! 
have been the most favorable achieyement 
turned in by any postwar President. As such 1: 
may have tended to overwhelm the negative im- 
pact of anything else the President did, at leas. 
for the first years of his administration. Som? 
credit for this is given in the regression analy:'+ 
since the signing of the truce is .counted as £ 
rally point, but this may be a totally imadequa.s 
recognition. 

There is another aspect of President Fis: n- 
hower’s first term which may not be sufficien c'h 
accounted for in the rally round the flag vi. 
able: the euphoria of the “spirit of Geneva” ze. 
riod toward the end of the term when the Prez- 
dent’s popularity should have been at its lo. i 
ebb. 

3. President Eisenhower’s amateur s/c. 8 
may also have worked to his benefit, at least for 
a while. The public may have been more w ll- 
ing to grant him the benefit of a doubt, io x- 
tend the “honeymoon” period, than it wouc or 
a President who is a political professional. | is 
also easier under these circumstances fer -he 
President to appear “above the battle” an l1 ni» 
to be blamed only belatedly and mdirec y for 
political mishaps, thereby softening their :2- act. 

4, President Eisenhower may have beco ew- 
riously benefited by the fact that, espee'c) ca 
the domestic front, he didn’t do anything? M- 
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“De Gaulle and Eisenhower: The Publie 11 ge of 
the Victorious General,” in Angus Campb T, at al. 
Elections and the Political Order (New York: 
Wiley, 1966), pp. 292-345. 

“In December 1960 the public was aske i nha 
it felt was Eisenhower’s greatest accom )1 hmen'. 
The ending of the Korean War was menik ned by 
il percent and a related comment, “lc cept ra 
out of war,” was suggested by an adil:t.onel 32 
percent. No other specific accomplisrscni nes 
mentioned by more than 5 percent; ony: percent 
mentioned anything having to do wab the do- 
mestic scene. See also Neustadt, op. sie p. 9E 

As Irving Kristol argues, “. . . whia 2 cun- 
servative administration does take cilia, ib nar- 
sues no coherent program but merels tikes s2tis- 
faction in not doing the things tha. ‘10¢ lbevals 
may be clamoring for. This, in effect .s what i:ap- 
pened during the two terms of Pres ent Fisen- 
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deed analysts of the Eisenhower administration 
often argue that its contribution lies in what it 
didn’t do. The times called for consolidation, 
they argue, and President Eisenhower’s achieve- 
ment was that he neither innovated nor re- 
pealed, but was content to preside over a period 
of placidity in which he tacitly gave Republican 
respectability to major Democratic innovations 
of earlier years: the programs of the New Deal 
domestically and the policies of the Truman 
Doctrine internationally .47 

In: terms of the justification for the coalition 
of minorities variable as discussed in Section II, 
such behavior could have a peculiar result. It 
was assumed in part that the President would 
enact programs which, while approved by the 
majority, would alienate intense minorities 
which would gradually cumulate to his disad- 
vantage. But suppose the President doesn’t do 
anything. Those who want no change are happy 
while, if things are sufficiently ambiguous, those 
who support change have not really been denied 
by an explicit decision and can still patiently 
wait and hope. At some pomt of course those 
who want change begin to see that they are 
never going to get their desires and may become 
alienated, but this will be a delayed process. At 
least in moderate, placid times, a conservative 
policy may dissipate some of the power of the 
coalition of minorities phenomenon. Were polls 
available, one might find that President Warren 
Harding maintained his popularity as strikingly 
as President Eisenhower. 

5. Although it might be difficult to sort out 
cause and effect, it is worth noting that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s first term (and most of his 
second) coincided with a period of national 
goodness. In a brilliant article Meg Greenfield 
has noted that “moral crises” as appraised and 
bemoaned by intellectuals seem to follow a 
cyclic pattern: we go through a period in which 
the popular journals are filled with articles tell- 
ing us how bad we are after which there is a pe- 
riod of respite.*8 

Miss Greenfield’s main indicator of these eth- 
ical cycles is exquisite: the number of items 
under the heading, “US: Moral Conditions,” in 
the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. The 
pattern, elaborated and duly pedantified, is 
given in Table 3. As she notes, our first moral 


hower .. .” “The Old Politics, the New Politics, 
and the New, New Politics,’ New York Times 
Magazine, November 24, 1968, p. 167. 

“See Clinton Rossiter, The American Presi- 
dency (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1960), pp. 
161-78. 

*® Meg Greenfield, “The Great American Moral- 
ity Play,” The Reporter, June 8, 1961, pp. 13-18. 
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TABLE 3. THE GREENFIELD INDEX 


Number of Items under the Heading, 
“US: Moral Conditions” in 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 
1945-1968, by year 


1945 1 
1946 0 
1947 8 
1948 1 
1949 1 
1950 3 
1951 35 
1952 17 
1953 1 
1954 4 
1955 2 
1956 0 
1957 7 
1958 0 
1959 9 
1960 32 
1961 23 
1962 10 
1963 11 
1964 5 
1965 6 
1966 7 
1967 18 
1968 10 


crisis in the postwar period arose in the early ` 
1950s and was associated with “ ‘five percenters,’ 
deep freezes, mink coats, the Kefauver hearings, 
and a series of basketball fixes,” while “the sym- 
bols of our present [1961] declme are Charles 
Van Doren, payola, cheating in school, and the 
decision of Frances Gary Powers not to kill 
himself.” We never recovered as thoroughly 
from that crisis as we did from the earlier one 
for, as the crisis showed signs of waning (the 
success of the Peace Corps began to show how 
good we were at heart), new elements—Billie 
Sol Estes, Bobby Baker, President Kennedy’s 
assassination, campus revolts, the hippies, and 
the city riots—proved once again that we have a 
“sick society.” Our moral crises are regener- 
ated every eight years and seem to coincide with 
the end of Presidential administrations.*® 


It may, or then again may not, be worth not- 
ing that Presidential elections in which the incum- 
bent party was removed, 1952, 1960, and 1968, oc- 
curred during moral crises while the elections in 
which the President was retained, 1948, 1956, and 
1964, all took place during times of relative good- 
ness. 
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Of course objective indicators of public mo- 
rality have not been careening in this manner. 
Much of the fluctuation in the Greenfield index 
is no doubt due to journalistic fad. A sensational 
fraud, scandal or disruption causes theologians, 
journalists, and other intellectuals to sociologize: 
society is sick. Others pick up the idea and it 
blossoms into a full moral crisis. In a year or 
two the theme no longer sells magazines and the 
space is filled with other profundities. Fraud, 
scandal, and disruption continue, but the moral 
crisis eases. 

But—and this is a logical and empirical leap 
of some magnitude—to the extent that these 
patterns reflect and influence public attitudes, 
they may be relevant to Presidential popularity. 
The early Eisenhower years are notable for their 
absence of moral anguish and they differ from 
other between-crisis periods in an important re- 
spect: not only were we not demonstrably bad, 
we were positively good for we were undergoing 
a, religious revival. Miss Greenfield looked at the 
items under the heading, “US: Religious Insti- 
tutions.” She finds only six items in the 
1951-53 period, but 25 in 1953-55 while “in 
the 1955-57 volume, at the height of our virtue 

. . the religious listings reached thirty-four 
with twenty-eight ‘see alsos,’ ” 

If we were so good ourselves, how could we 
possibly find fault in our leader? 


VII. FURTHER RESEARCH 


_ This study has been reasonably successful at 
generating a regression equation based on only 
four rather simple variables, which fits quite 
well the erratic behavior over 24 years of the 
Presidential popularity index. There is, however, 
much room for improvement and refinement. 

Little has been done to separate out from the 
coalition of minorities variable the specific and 
divergent influences of domestic events on Presi- 
dential popularity. There was one variable de- 
signed to account in a general way for changes 
in the economy, some limited analysis was made 
of the relevance of major strikes, and comments 
were interjected about the role of scandal and 
“moral crisis.” But domestic life is considerably 
more complicated than this and more precise so- 
cial, political, and economic indicators can be 
sought. 

It would also be of value to get better esti- 
mates of the impact of different kinds of inter- 
national events on Presidential popularity—al- 
though, as already suggested, such analysis may 
find that all dramatic international events affect 
popularity in much the same way no matter 
how they may differ in historical significance.®° 


”It may prove valuable to attempt to see how 
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The analysis strongly suggests that Presiden- 
tial style as well as the ideological and political 
nature of the administration.and the times can 
make a sizeable difference in the way popularity 
ratings behave. A more precise assessment of 
these relationships would be most desirable. 

The study has dealt entirely with gencral 
popular approval of the President. Left unexam- 
ined are the ways population groups differ in 
their approach to the President. Supporters of 
the President’s own party, for example, are 
more likely to approve the way he handles his 
job. Presumably they are also relatively hard to 
alienate, are more likely to be enchanted by his 
successes, and are more tolerant of his blunders. 

It should also be possible to extend the analy- 
sis to other bodies of data. Somewhat compara- 
ble data from the Roosevelt administration are 
available. Although the popularity question was 
posed with far less regularity in those days (and 
was largely dropped during Warld War IT) and 
although there are problems with varying ques- 
tion wording, students of President Roosevelt’s 
popularity ratings emerge with findings which fit 
well with those of this study.” The popularity 
ratings of Governors and Senators in states with 
active statewide polls can also be analyzed as 
can data on national leaders from such countries 
as Britain, Canada, and France.®? 


spectacular and cumulative international events 
and shifts in governmental policy—to use the dis- 
tinction made by Karl Deutsch and Richard Mer- 
ritt—differ in impact. “Effects of Events on Na- 
tional and International Images” in Herbert C. 
Kelman (ed.) International Behavior (New York: 
Holt, 1965), pp. 182-87. 

* Wesley C. Clark has found some relation be- 
tween the Roosevelt popularity and the state of 
the economy in the 1937-1940 period. He also 
notes a general “downward slant” in the rating 
over time and finds a rise of popularity during 
international crises. (“Economic Aspects of 4 
President’s Popularity,” Ph.D. Dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1948, pp. 41, 28, 35). See 
also B. Roper, op. cit, and E. Roper, op. cit. 
chapters 2 and 3. And V. O. Key has observed 
that during 1940 “the popularity of Roosevelt rose 
and fell with European crises.” Politics, Parties 
and Pressure Groups (New York: Crowell, 1952, 
3rd. ed.), p. 596 (cited in Waltz, op. cit, p. 272.) 

“= British observers have noted an apparent rc- 
lation between unemployment and party prefer- 
ence in their country: rising unemployment seems 
to have benefited Labor while declining unemploy- 
ment favors the Tories, Henry Durant, “Indirect 
Influences on Voting Behavior,’ 1 Polls 7-11 
(Spring 1965), Extensive data from France on the 
popularity of President De Gaulle have been 
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_ VII. SUMMARY 


This investigation has applied multiple 
regression analysis to the behavior of the re- 
sponses to the Gallup Poll’s Presidential popu- 
larity question in the 24 year period from the 
beginning of the Truman administration to the 
end of the Johnson administration. Predictor 
variables include a measure of the length of 
time the meumbent has been in office as well as 
variables which attempt to assess the influence 
on his rating of major international events, eco- 
nomic slump, and war. Depite the austerity of 
this representation of a presumably complex 
process, the fit of the resulting equation was 
very good: it explained 86 percent of the vari- 
ance in Presidential popularity. 

This degree of fit could only be attained, 
however, by allowing the special character of 
each Presidential administration to be expressed 
in the equation. Thus it does not seem possible 
to predict a given President’s popularity well 
simply by taking into account such general phe- 
nomena as the state of the economy or of inter- 
national affairs. 

The first variable, dubbed the “coalition of 
minorities” variable, found, as expected, the 
popularity of most Presidents to be in decline 
during each term. The important differences be- 
tween administrations do not lie so much in dif- 
ferent overall levels of popularity, but rather in 
the widely differing rates at which this coalition 
of minorities variable takes effect. Specifically, 
the popular decline of Presidents Truman and 
Johnson was quite steep while President Ken- 
nedy seems to have been somewhat better at 
maintaining his popularity. President Eisenhow- 
er’s popularity did not significantly decline at all 


published: for example, Gallup Opinion Index, 
March 1968, pp. 27-28. A study by Howard Rosen- 
thal has investigated regional aspects of the Gen- 
eral’s popularity. “The Popularity of Charles De 
Gaulle: Findings from Archive-based Research,” 
31 Public Opinion Quarterly 381-98 (Fall 1967). 
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during his second term and actually increased 
during his first term. 

In considering this Eisenhower phenomenon 
it is suggested that a combination of several 
causes may be relevant: the President’s personal 
appeal, his ending of the Korean War, his ama- 
teur status, his domestic conservatism at a time 


‘when such a policy was acceptable, and his for- 


tune in coming to office at a time of national 
goodness. 

The second variable, the “rally round the 
flag” variable, predicts short term boosts in a 
President’s popularity whenever there occurs an 
international crisis or a similar event. The vari- 
able proves to be a sturdy one and suggests a 
popular decline of about five or six percentage 
points for every year since the last “rally 
point.” 

Economic effects were estimated in the third 
variable. The variable could only be made to 
function if it was assumed that an economy in 
slump harms a President’s popularity, but an 
economy in boom does not help his rating. A de- 
cline of popularity of about three percentage 
points is suggested for every percentage point 
rise in the unemployment rate over the level 
holding when the President began his present 
term. 

The fourth variable attempted to take into 
account the influence of war on Presidential 
popularity. It was found that the Korean War 
had a large, significant independent negative im- 
pact on President Truman’s popularity of some | 
i8 percentage points, but that the Vietnam War 
had no independent impact on President John- 
son’s popularity at all. It is suggested that this 
difference may be due to the relationship be- 
tween the Presidents and the wars: President 
Truman was less able than President Johnson to 
keep the war “above” partisan politics and he 
seemed to the public to be interfermg and re- 
straining the generals. The absence in the Tru- 
man case of a domestic crisis comparable to the 
racial turmoil of the Johnson era may also be 
relevant, | 


ON CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE IN RECENT 
AMERICAN DEMOCRATIC THOUGHT" 


PauL F. Power 
University of Cincinnati 


Theoretical discussions of civil disobedience 
on ethical and political grounds received special 
attention in this country during the Nuremberg 
trials, the security and loyalty controversies of 
the 1950’s and the pre-arms control years of nu- 
clear power. A fourth wave of interest formed 
after the early civil rights protests and a fifth is 
appearing to consider dissent from national poli- 
cies on the Vietnam War. In this paper civil 
disobedience is viewed from a trough between 
the fourth and most recent wave. The phenome- 
non is interpreted with selected ideas from the 
study of political obligation and unconven- 
tional dissent. The essay first assesses recent 
American analysis of civil disobedience to deter- 
mine what the criteria should be to distinguish 
it from other forms of political action and 
to discover its political ethics. Secondly, there is 
an attempt to answer the question: Is there any 
appreciable service that carefully defined civil 
disobedience might perform in American demo- 
cratic thought? The complete enterprise is pro- 
voked by a need to examine new strategies for 
democratic citizenship in a time when the defi- 
ciencies of American political life are becoming 
known to increasing numbers and varieties of 
people instead of remaining the preserve of en- 
` lightened elites. 


I. CURRENTS OF THOUGHT 


The rule-breaking aspect of “civil disobedi- 
ence,” a term usually credited to Thoreau, offers 
fewer difficulties for an examination of the topic 
than the “civil” feature. Typically, “disobedi- 
ence” is breaking a legal norm that has authori- 
tative sanction. The norm does not have to be a 
state law but might be a rule of a subsidiary 
group, such as the university. which in Ameri- 
can constitutional theory and practice has the 
right to make and enforce internal regulations, 
subject to the state’s writ and charter. Although 
this discussion has implications for disobedience 
within subsidiary groups, in the main it revolves 
around citizen resistance to the laws and policies 
of the state. “Civil” is open to several interpre- 
tations. These five meanings cover most possibil- 


* Research for this project was supported by a 
summer faculty fellowship of the University of 
Cincinnati. I wish to thank John T. Bookman for 
helpful criticisms of an earlier version of my paper. 

*Prominent commentary on political obligation 
was offered by Thomas Aquinas, Locke, Rous- 
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ities:2 1) recognition of citizen obligations for 
the existing legal order; 2) the opposite of mili- 
tary; 3) civilized or moral; 4) public instead of 
private; and 5) affecting the political society. 
All of these, but especially 1), 3) and 5), are di- 
rectly pertinent for the objectives of this paper. 
The meanings of both parts of the term become 
clarified when criteria are examined. 

Many of the suggestions for the criteria of 
“responsible” civil disobedience car be identified 
with one or the other of two currents of thought 
and sometimes with both. One will be called 
“neo-conservative.”? It views political obligation 
from a stress on the rule of law as the balance- 
wheel between majority will and minority rights. 
The rule of law meludes the judicial develop- 
ment of civil liberties and the legislative protec- 
tion of civil rights. The pattern has no internal 
agreement about rates and kinds of mnovations 


seau, and notably T. H. Green who may have 
been the first to use the term. A study of Green’s 
thought and environment is Melvin Richter, The 
Politics of Conscience: T. H. Green and His Age 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1964). Reassessments include John R. Carnes, 
“Why Should I Obey The Law?,” Ethics, 71 
(1960), 1426; Hanna Pitkin, “Obligation and 
Consent,” This Review, 59 (1965), 990-1000, and 
60 (1966), 39-52; John Plamenatz, Consent, Free- 
dam and Political Obligation, 2nd ed. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1968); T. C. Pockling- 
ton, “Protest, Resistance, and Political Obliga- 
tion,’ a paper presented at the 1969 Annual 
Meeting of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, New York, September 3-6, 1969; and 
Joseph Tussman, Political Obligation and the 
Body Politic (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1960). 

* Christian Bay, “Civil Disobedience,” Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 
TI, pp. 4738-486, at pp. 473-474. 

* Representative statements are Francis A. Allen, 
“Civil Disobedience and the Legal Order,” Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati Law Review, 36 (1967), 
1-38, 175-195; Abe Fortas, Concerning Dissent 
and Civil Disobedience (New York: The New 
American Library, 1968); Erwin N. Griswold, 
“Dissent—1968,” Tulane Law Review, 42 (1968), 
726-739; and Sidney Hook, “Social Protest and 
Civil Disobedience,” The Humanist, 27 (Sept.- 
Dec., 1967), 157-159, 192-193. 
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required to strengthen democracy. Yet, it sets a 
premium on acceptance of the out-put of the 
historical constitutional system as the hallmark 
of the good citizen. Reflecting more than a trace 
of positivism, the neo-conservative tendency 
sharply distinguishes between private motives 
and legal behavior. The current is unlikely to 
give any significant aid to an interpretation of 
sovereignty whereby the citizen realizes his true 
morality through conformity to the state’s de- 
termination of right in the tradition of Bosan- 
quet.” Lacking dedication to this notion, the 
neo-conservative current participates in discus- 
sions of the special conditions under which civil 
disobedience might take place without endanger- 
ing a democratic system.* Its outlook, however, 
is often negative, aligning easily with the Kerner 
Report’s finding that in the recent past “unciv- 
i” disobedience shared with white terrorism 
and defiant officials the responsibility for creat- 
ing a climate that encouraged and approved vi- 
olent protest.5 

The neo-conservative current sometimes ap- 
proves or condones civil disobedience, especially 
to test the constitutionality of statutes, but it 
contrasts with a second current which welcomes 
the incorporation of responsible law-breaking 
into democratic theory as a beneficial, though 
rarely used, mechanism. This second alignment 
will be called “institutional libertarian” or sim- 
ply “libertarian.” Ranging from the idioms of 


*There are commentators whose alarm about 
civil disobedience suggests that there is a fully 
conservative category. See Morris I. Liebman, 
“Civil Disobedience—A Threat to Our Law Soci- 
ety,” John W. Riehm, “Civil Disobedience—A Defi- 
nition,” American Criminal Law Quarterly, 3 
(1964) , 21-26, 11-15; and former Justice Whittaker’s 
remarks in Charles E. Whittaker and William 
Sloane Coffin, Jr., Law, Order and Civil Disobedi- 
ence (Washington: American Enterprise Institute 
for Public Policy Research, 1967), pp. 1-25. A ma- 
jority of the National Commission on the Causes 
and Prevention of Violence held that civil disobedi- 
ence, including non-violent action, is potential an- 
archy: New York Times, Dec. 9, 1969, pp. 1, 44. 

5 Report of the National Advisory Commission 
‘on Civil Disorder (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1968), p. 92. 

° Internal agreements on justification, and means 
and ends of ethical resistance provide considerable 
diversity to the current. But consult Hugo A. 
Bedau, “On Civil Disobedience,” The Journal of 
Philosophy, 58 (1961), 653-665; Harrop A. Freeman 
and Bayard Rustin in Harrop A. Freeman, ed., 
Civil Disobedience (Santa Barbara: Center for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions, 1966), pp. 
2-10, 10-18; Morris Keeton, “The Morality of 
Civil Disobedience,” Texa§ Law Review, 48 (1965), 
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welfare capitalism to social democracy, it com- 
bines a defense of a legal democratic order with 
sponsorship of evolutionary changes in the dis- 
tribution and uses of power to better meet 
human needs. Divided about a number of issues, 
the current has yet to show if its future lies 
with those concerned with perpetuating the due 
process tradition who attempt to define civil dis- 
obedience, such as Morris Keeton, or with “rad- 
ical liberals” who are more interested in urging 
newer versions of democracy than in explaining 
how to achieve them.” The libertarian persua- 
sion often serves as an infrequently acknowl- 
edged ally of black power and radical New Left 
groups in their “anti-oligarchy” struggles. The 
relationship is not one whereby these groups 
offer substantial analysis of civil disobedience. 
For the black power advocates this condition 
may stem from an emphasis within the early 
civil rights movement, and certainly from with- 
out, on its obligation to use non-violent means. 
The older stress invalidates discussion of civil 
disobedience for newer black leaders who be- 
lieve, as academicians came to believe about the 
anti-communist provision of the National De- 
fense Act, that a minority community had been 
affronted, and it would no longer tolerate the 
condition.2 An explanation of why the radical 
New Left has not contributed to discussion of 
civil disobedience is that it tends to consider the 
phenomenon as little more than a mechanical 
strategy in the struggle against the alleged evils 
of the American and associated systems, causing 
a dearth of analysis according to values other ` 
than those of the crucible. The relative silence 
of the radical New Left about the philosophical 
significance of civil disobedience may be valid 
testimony that the subject is indeed worthless.” 


507-525; and Michael Walzer, “The Obligation to 
Disobey,” Ethics, 77 (1967), 163-175. 

“Civil disobedience is one, undefined form 
among many “disorderly surrogates” for socially 
acceptable types of protest in the stockpile of the 
“polities of radical pressure,’ recommended in 
Arnold S. Kaufman, The Radical Liberal (New 
York: Atherton Press, 1968), pp. 56-75, at 70. 

*The anti-patrician and self-determinist spirit is 
evident in Floyd B. Barbour (ed.), The Black 
Power Revolt (Boston: Sargent, 1968), and Na- 
than Wright, Jr, Black Power and Urban Unrest 
(New York: Hawthorn Books, 1967). 

"It is true that Herbert Marcuse has referred 
to “uncivil” disobedience. See An Essay on Lib- 
eration (Boston: Beacon Press, 1969), pp. 68-69. 
But his view of the phenomenon is controlled by 
beliefs that capitalist. “pseudo-democracy” even- 
tually absorbs any kind of non-mass opposition 
and hypocritically distracts attention from its own 
brutality through discovery of “illegitimate” re- 
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But since this paper’s presumption is that the 
topic deserves study, it will have to proceed. Be- 
cause black power and the radical New Left are 
not substantively concerned with civil disobedi- 
ence, non-conservatives and libertarians are 
challenged to demonstrate that it is significantly 
involved in those broad issues of defining and 
reaching a better political life that energize 
non-debaters as well as many discussants. 
Without pausing here to identify the specific 
points where the neo-conservative and libertar- 
ian currents agree or differ on the standards for 
“responsible” civil disobedience, I find that to- 
gether they suggest the following criteria: 1) 
The act must be performed openly—secrecy is 
prohibited. 2) It must be a deliberate, not an ac- 
cidental step. 3) The action is clearly unlawful, 
ie, not permissible under existing laws and 
court interpretations of civil rights and liberties. 
4) The illegal act is voluntary, not induced by 
others. 5) The conduct proceeds from “conscien- 
tious” dissent, inspired by moral or religious be- 
liefs. 6) The objective sought is a concrete, 
public reform. 7) Legal remedies must be ex- 
hausted before disobedience is undertaken. 8) 
The disobedient is obligated to use “non-vi- 
olent” means. 9) Throughout his challenge he 
demonstrates concern for the rights of others. 
10) A proximate relation exists between the rule 
under attack and the reasons for dissent. 11) 
The disobedient must submit to the legal conse- 
quences of his act. This is not an exhaustive list, 
but it is suggestive of numerous criteria. 
"One can immediately comment on 1), 2) 
and 3). Meant to exclude subversion or evasion 
of law, the public test is open to a claim of ex- 
emption for some who violated the Fugitive 
Slave Law of 1850, the 18th Amendment and 
current state laws on abortions. If clandestine 
infractions are acceptable, perhaps only retro- 
spective sorting by disinterested or “winning” 
historians can judge the disobedients. Mean- 
while, one can reasonably expect that generally 
the public test must be met. The criterion of de- 
liberate infraction is troublesome when the 


sistance. /bid., pp. 64-65, 76-77. A radical New 
Left view of the national and world scene is Carl 
Oglesby’s section in Carl Oglesby and Richard 
Schaull, Containment and Change (London: Col- 
lier-Macmillan, 1967), pp. 3-176. For a glimpse of 
strategy in Students for a Democratic Society tar- 
geting, see “The Rudd October Proposals,” in Cox 
Commission Report, Crisis At Columbia (New 
York: Random House, 1968), Appendix B. The 
sources, ideas and literature of the New Left in 
Europe and the United States are reviewed in 
Rosemary Ruether, “The New Left: Revolution- 
aries After the Fall of the Revolution,” Sound- 
ings, 51 (1969), 245-263. 
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public standard is forgiven, thus making proof 
difficult. To consider an act eligible for “respon- 
sible” civil disobedience in the absence of evi- 
dence of advertancy, one may have to assume, 
intending no entrapment, its deliberate commis- 
sion. On the test of illegality, there would 
seem to be no great difficulty in accepting the 
standard. A problem is how to treat the opinion 
that civil disobedience is not involved when the 
breaking of a law is subsequently found to be no 
violation because the “law” was invalid under 
superior legislation or a constitutional rulmng.*° 
To accept this view narrowly limits “ervil dis- 
obedience” to unsuccessful, legal challenges and 
denigrates political and ethical justification of 
disobedience. This is an inhibiting: prospect for 
political philosophy. 


Ul. THE ISSUE oF “CONSCIENTIOUS” OBJECTION 


On the assumption that the disobedient act 
must be public, deliberate and illegal, this paper 
will examine four tests of civil disobedience 
which are crucial for distinguishing it from 
other kinds of political action and exploring its 
political ethics. They are the criteria of “con- 
scientious” objection, willingness to accept the 
legal consequences of disobedience, ‘“non-vi- 
olent” means, and a proximate relation between 
the target and the grievance. To take the first, 
the stipulation that the infraction must be 
based on moral or religious conviction, ie., the 
dictates of one’s conscience, is found among 
both neo-conservatives and libertarians. Al- 
though definitions are seldom offered, both 
groups tend to consider “conscience” as a sacred 
and sovereign monitor, operating as if in the 
presence of God, rather than to imply Freud’s 
super-ego, a product of fear and guilt. More- 
over, they tend to think of conscience respond- 
img to significant, public challenges. Neo-con- 


* Legalists associated with federal civil rights 
activities have argued that civil disobedience is 
not present when rule-breakng is later held legal 
under existing Congressional legislation or Consti- 
tutional principles: William L. Taylor, “Civil Dis- 
obedience,” in Donald B. King and Charles W. 
Quick (eds.), Legal Aspects of the Civil Righis 
Movement (Detroit: Wayne State University 
Press, 1965), pp. 227~235, at 228-229; and Burke 
Marshall, “The Protest Movement and the Law,” 
Virginia Law Review, 51 (1965), 785-808, at 795- 
796. The focus of Taylor and Marshall is on the 
sit-ins in the early 1960’s and the arrests that fol- 
lowed but never received Supreme Court ap- 
proval. 

“On the possibly quandary of the nuclear com- 
mander, see Guenter Lewy, “Superior Orders, Nu- 
clear Warfare, and the Dictates of Conscience in 
the Atomic Age,” this Réview, 55 (1961), pp. 2-23. 
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servatives and libertarians are not alike on ex- 
emplification. Libertarians pay tribute to such 
exemplars as Gandhi and Thomas More. These 
men, it is held, demonstrated the qualities of 
mind and spirit and the political ethics which all 
potential rule-breakers should emulate. The 
neo-conservatives do not take this tack usually. 
A representative outlook is that of Erwin N. 
Griswold who, instead of valuing famous disobe- 
dients, gives recognition to the “forum of con- 
science” described in Chief Justice Hughes’ dis- 
sent in U.S. v. MacIntosh as an area where 
“duty to a, moral power higher than the state 
has always been maintained.’”!2 Having done 
this and acknowledged a moral right to commit 
civil disobedience when there is a conflict of loy- 
alties, Griswold stresses that the act is a rare 
event never to be cloaked with the legitimacy of 
civil liberties as construed by the Supreme 
Court and seldom to be tolerated by the majori- 
ty’s legislative will. Although this rendering does 
not rule out innovative rule-breaking, the out- 
look implies that conscientious disobedience has 
few contributions to offer democratie theory. 

In contrast, institutional libertarians find 
civil disobedience a potential resource. Fre- 
quently they show the influence of liberal theol- 
ogy and resistance ideas indebted to Roger Wil- 
liams, the Vindiciae Contra Tyrannos and John 
Knox. Of special interest, these commentators 
provide for individual civil disobedience which 
the elitism of Reformation traditions normally 
would have excluded. The method is to interpret 
St. Peter’s “Obey God rather than men” dic- 
tum (Acts 5:29) to deny the state’s absolutism 
and to permit citizen disobedience by divine 
authority without reference to human insti- 
tutions.13 The Petrine injunction has two 
weaknesses which are illuminated by Leslie W. 
Dunbar’s criticism of natural law renditions for 
failing to require that the disobedient must al- 
ways take the burden of justifying his act. He 
objects to a special defect: 


This comes about when the tradition asserts 
that the right of conscientious disobedience repre- 
sents obedience to God rather than man; thus 


#983 U.S., 605, 633 (1931); Griswold, op. cit., 
728-738. 

BA leading statement of this view which rests 
its certainty in Christ is John C. Bennett, “The 
Place of Civil Disobedience,” Christianity and 
Crisis, 27 (Dec. 25, 1967), 299-302. Religious insti- 
tutions, it has been urged, have a duty to speak 
and act corporately on the great issues of con- 
science and not limit themselves to urging individ- 
ual members to speak and act: Robert McAfee 
Brown, et al., Vietnam: Crisis of Conscience (New 
York: Association Press, 1967), pp. 62-106, at 63. 
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“God justifies.” That this borders on blasphemy 
is & truth which at least two millennia have con- 
spired in suppressing. It is of a piece with the 
other too numerous manifestations of western 
civilization’s pathetic repudiation of its own re- 
sponsibility for its moral values. When we take 
the step of civil disobedience no presumptuous 
claim that “God justifies me” must be on our lips; 
only a plea that he do so. It is not God rather 
than man that we obey, but God rather than man 
that we seek to please, and therein lies a tremen- 
dous difference. We cannot explore this matter 
here, other than to note that what one offers to 
God cannot be logically evaluated. 


While Dunbar’s larger finding is that mass black 
protest in the South was genuine disobedience 
and that it was justified, not by conscience or 
natural law, but by its political ends and non-vi- 
olent means, his unhappiness with God’s “vali- 
dation” is an instructive reminder that some 
“conscience” justifications of disobedience raise 
the issue of self-certification through rationally 
unreachable claims, and they manipulate theo- 
logical ideas. The first problem complicates the 
task of determining constructive rebels from 
their opposites. Dunbar offers an appealing solu- 
tion: After the mystical disobedient offers up 
his act, he must appeal to men for secular judg- 
ment. Thereby two courts will have the benefit 
of review. On manipulating theological no- 
tions, one could say that this condition is diffi- 
cult to avoid in an age when inner direction is 
widely respected or tolerated and those who be- ` 
lieve in extra-human causes are experiencing 
revolutions. A more critical response is to sug- 
gest that Dunbar’s point about pleasing instead 
of appealing to God implies a significant part of 
the “Obey God rather than man” directive 
that is often omitted—the possibility of God’s 
punishment if the disobedient is acting contrary 
to divine will and Jaw.1® In Antigone the heroine 
pitted her understanding of higher law against 
Creon’s state command, but although she per- 
ished, in an ultimate sense the Gods vindicated 
her and punished him. Is it unfair to argue that 
when a disobedient invokes the Petrine doctrine, 
he ought to admit that he is in principle subject 
to the risk that God’s penalties may be visited 
on him, not as testimony to state sovereignty, 


*“Sources of Political Rights,” paper read to 
Southern Political Science Association, Durham, 
N.C., November 13, 1964. Mimeo., p. 7. Italics in 
the original. 

* There is also the possibility that the Devil 
rather than God is the source of inspiration. The 
perplexing implications of -this option for actor 
and authorities were found at least as recently as 
John Brown of Harpers Ferry. 
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but because the law was more in tune with 
God’s justice than his act? I think not. For 
without the corollary of God’s justice, the “obey 
God rather than men” formula allows rule- 
breakers who invoke it to try to have the best 
of the subjective world in which they presum- 
ably believe. This is a questionable procedure in 
terms of limiting self-certification.?® 

A comment should be made here about recent 
developments in non-selective conscientious ob- 
jection to compulsory military service which re- 
veal a conflict between public policy and claimed 
moral impulse. Applying the protection of due 
process, but denying that Congress had violated 
the First Amendment by requiring belief in a 
Supreme Being, the Supreme Court in U. S. v. 
Seeger held that an objector, not an atheist, 
with sincere and meaningful beliefs parallel to 
the convictions of theists who is conscientiously 
opposed to participation in war in any form is 
qualified for exemption from combattant train- 
ing and service.17 In the 1967 Selective Service 
Act, Congress responded to Seeger by removing 
the Supreme Being test; but, intending to ex- 
clude Seeger-type beliefs, it retained religious 
training and belief as the origin of conscientious 
objection and kept a ban on exemption based on 
essentially political, sociological, or philosophical 
views, or a personal moral code. In 1968 the Se- 
lective Service introduced a form to review See- 
ger-type beliefs. Seeger and the changes are only 
slight adjustments in the government’s effort to 
_ determine sincerity and uphold equity. Together 
with the premises of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, they do not contrib- 
ute to a common understanding of “conscience,” 
and they raise questions about the government’s 
right to define and apply tests about highest 
convictions.18 

Political obedience and the issue of conscience 
are joined especially in controversies about se- 


" An example of the self-protecting formula is 
found in William Sloane Coffin, Jr.’s comments in 
Whittaker and Coffin, op. cit. pp. 29-41. 

* 380 U.S., 163 (1965). 

“See Christopher H. Clancy and Jonathan A. 
Weiss, “The Conscientious Objector Exemption: 
Problems in Conceptual Clarity and Constitu- 
tional Considerations,” Maine Law Review, 17 
(1963), 143-160. If upheld, the Federal District 
Court ruling in U. S, v. Sisson (297 F. Supp. 902, 
1969), which found that the 1967 law unconstitu- 
tionally discriminates against non-theists, religious 
or not, with profound moral convictions, will move 
the C. O. issue closer, either to the opening of 
Pandora’s box or the victory of the inner light, 
depending on one’s view. Ending compulsory mili- 
tary service would retire the question, unless there 
is another major war. 
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lective objection to military service, for which 
there is no statutory provision in the United 
States. For present purposes-the importance of 
the controversies lies in their debate of the 
question: do convictions that a particular war is 
immoral and unjust meet the test of conscien- 
tious objection? The neo-conservative is likely 
to hold that selective objection is judgmental, 
Le., “political,” and should not be confused with 
traditional, i.c., “religious,” conscientious ‘objec- 
tion which is a fundamental and rare phenome- 
non that government can and should legally 
tolerate. To this view sincere claims of selective 
objection to particular wars are worthy of re- 
spect. But they cannot be honored because they 
do not have the requisite “religious” quality and 
they clash with the idea that the government’s 
will is paramount until changed by the represen- 
tative machinery or public opinion. The liber- 
tarian, however, is apt to be sympathetic to a 
temporal faith interpretation of conscien- 
tiousness and willing to consider selective objec- 
tion as potentially legitimate and not an inde- 
fensible challenge to national defense or demo- 
cratic theory.2° The difference between the two 
currents on the issue of selective objection fo- 
cuses attention on how far each will permit legal 
exemptions from the requirements of citizenship 
to be extended in the name of conviction. Essen- 
tially the neo-conservative will allow non-perfor- 
mance that does not injure the rights of others 
or public safety, as with the constitutional re- 
fusal of Jehovah Witnesses to salute the flag, 
or that does not seriously affect a public mis- 
sion, as in the instance of traditional conscien- 
tious objection to bearing arms at any time. In 
contrast to the neo-conservative, the libertarian 
will take greater risks in exempting non-confor- 


* Fortas, op. ctt., pp. 51-52. 

“On selective objection to military service, the 
American Civil Liberties Union has equated the 
genuine objector’s belief with conscience that is 
entitled to First Amendment protection whether 
or not he claims to be “religious.” Although no 
testing formula was suggested, it has held that ad- 
ministrative serutiny of the objector will detect 
the unconscientious and discourage this means to 
avoid the draft. Civil Liberties (March, 1966). 
Without plebiscites, church elites have endorsed 
selective objection. A statemert upholding con- 
scientious resistance to military service in particu- 
lar wars received the approval of most American 
delegates to the Fourth (1968) Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches. The selective objec- 
tion issue is a new and ambivalent question for 
historical critics of all wars. See American Friends 
Service Committee, The Draft? (New York: 
A.FS.C., 1968), esp. Chapter 3, “From Witness to 
Resistance: The New CO.” 
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mists from public affirmation of national loyalty 
and performance of citizen duty. The former 
moves with court, and legislative answers, the 
latter anticipates favorable responses from them, 
making their agreement on a conscience test of 
civil disobedience an unlikely prospect. 


ll. WHAT OBLIGATIONS DOES THE 
DISOBEDIENT ASSUME? 


To leave the criterion of conscientious dissent 
suspended between two schools is not a happy 
condition. However, I will let it remain there 
until later to consider other evidence of good 
will, asking about civil disobedience what T. H. 
Green asked of the legal obligation to obey— 
what external things should be expected?2! For 
this purpose two standards are useful—the dis- 
obedient’s willing acceptance of legal penalties 
and his use of “non-violent” means. For the 
rule-breaker to voluntarily submit to the legal 
consequences of his act is held, especially by 
neo-conservatives, to be a central proof of one’s 
good faith and Jack of criminal or revolutionary 
intentions.?? It is conceded that voluntary sub- 
mission obliges the state to consider that the 
disobedient, not the rule, should be vindicated. 
For many neo-conservatives the test of full sub- 
mission is for the disobedient to willingly plead 
guilty. Even though on moral and constitutional 
grounds he usually opposed his own formal 
guilt, the example of Martin Luther King, Jr. is 
valued by neo-conservatives because of his sac- 
rificial style and testimony to the ideal of law 
expressed in this way: “And I submit that the 
individual who disobeys the law, whose con- 
science tells him it is unjust and who is willing 
to accept the penalty by staying in jail until 
that law is altered, is expressing at the moment 
the very highest respect for the law.”?3 


2 Thomas Hill Green, Lectures on the Principles 
of Political Obligation (London: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1921), pp. 35-38. 

“Sidney Hook, The Paradoxes of Freedom 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California 
Press, 1967), pp. 116-118; Allen, op. cit., 10-11; 
Fortas, op. cit, p. 84. See also “A Declaration of 
Confidence in Columbia's Future,” signed by facul- 
ty members of the Columbia Law School, New 
York Times, May 17, 1968, p. 41. Neo-conservatives 
honor Socrates as the Responsible Dischbedient, 
holding that he drank the hemlock to testify to the 
state’s integrity and the rule of law even as he be- 
lieved that he had been unjustly accused and con- 
victed. A variation is that the Gadfily’s submission 
proved that he would let others disobey laws if 
they would assume the risk he had assumed: 
Charles Fried, “Moral Causation,” Harvard Law 
Review, 77 (1964), 1258-1270, at 1269. 

* Martin Luther King, Jr., “Love, Law and Civil 
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On the question of submission, libertarians 
are likely to refer to the varieties of legal situa- 
tions under which civil disobedience might take 
place and to the possible weakening of protec- 
tions for the accused through guilty pleas. The 
two patterns agree on minimum requirements 
that the disobedient should not become a fugi- 
tive from justice and after arrest should use 
conventional, legal means. 

Protest circles have produced criticisms or re- 
jections of the submission criterion, especially 
the neo-conservative version. Notable arguments 
hold that only obscurantist or craven men ac- 
cept the requirement; by their courageous dis- 
obedience to reform democracy for philosophical 
reasons, a few men have prepaid society for any 
inconvenience they may have caused; accep- 
tance of punishment encourages the state to 
keep and enforce the law or policy under at- 
tack; not to resist imprisonment or other pen- 
alty is to discredit the logic of disobedience; the 
law disobeyed is clearly unjust or unconstitu- 
tional so that acceptance of punishment is testi- 
mony to moral or legal falsehood. Howard 
Zinn’s censure of neo-conservative submission 
covers some of these notions and adds others: 


Jf a specific act of civil disobedience is a mor- 
ally justifiable act of protest, then the jailing of 
those engaged in that act is immoral and should 
be opposed, contested to the very end. The pro- 
testor need be no more willing to accept the rule 
of punishment than to accept the rule he broke. 
There may be many times when protestors choose . 
to go to jail, as a way of continuing their protest, 
as a way of reminding their countrymen of injus- 
tice. But that is different than the notion that 
they must go to jail as part of a rule connected 
with civil disobedience. The key point is that the 
spirit of protest should be maintained all the way, 
whether it is done by remaining in jail, or by 
evading it. To accept jail penitently as an acces- 
sion to “the rules” is to switch suddenly to a 
spirit of subservience, to demean the seriousness 
of the protest” 


A radicalization of protest idiom is clearly ev- 
ident in many of these ideas. Conceivably they 
suggest an understanding of civil disobedience 
that calls into doubt the foundations of the 
democratic state, as known to date. But even 


Disobedience,” New South, 16 (1961), 3-11, at 8. 
It is less clear that King’s adherence to the edifice 
of the law prevailed in his last few years when war 
policies and the maldistribution of wealth became 
his targets. 

“ Howard Zinn, Disobedience and Disorder: Nine 
Fallacies on Law and Order (New York: Vintage 
Books, 1968), pp. 120-121. Italics in the original. 
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granting the presence of revolutionary ideas, the 
disciplined observer should not be hasty to con- 
clude that conspiracy is at work and the com- 
monwealth is imperiled. On the grounds that 
civil disobedience is a relief valve for an uncer- 
tain mixture of insurgent thought and non-revo- 
lutionary opinion, some concessions to the criti- 
cisms of the submission test should be made. In 
particular, the neo-conservative insistence on a 
guilty plea should be eliminated. The result 
would be to make the submission criterion no 
more and no less than the requirement of a legal 
struggle within the state’s jurisdiction. A search 
for “sanctuary” or flight to avoid prosecution 
would be evidence of something other than civil 
disobedience, 

There is a close relationship between the sub- 
mission test and the question of “non-violent” 
means. Christian Bay’s encyclopedia article 
states that civil disobedience requires “carefully 
chosen and legitimate means,” but holds that 
they do not have to be “non-violent.”*5 Yet, 
neo-conservatives and institutional libertarians 
usually agree on the need for this criterion 
which is meant to certify the actor’s acceptance 
of the legal structure and to help the act’s 
efficacy by avoiding society’s fear of violence 
and preventing counter-force. There are vexing 
problems of definition. Criteria-makers have 
come to no agreement as they face “non-vi- 
olent” conduct ranging from Mennonite non-re- 
sistance through attempts to block a submarine 
_ launching to self-immolation. A main source of 
difficulty is the fact that efforts to expound on 
the moral or practical value of non-violence, ef- 
forts which have a permanent place in American 
social and intellectual history, have not com- 
pleted the task of developing a theory of politi- 
eal institutions based on the norm.?6 

The problems of defining and institution- 


* Bay, op. cit, p. 474. 

* Commenting from within the peace movement 
on the division between the non-violent ethic and 
politics, A. J. Muste observed: “And since, in it- 
self pacifism does not provide criteria for political 
discrimination, these criteria must be found else- 
where. In their search for sound criteria not all 
pacifists mine the same political quarry.” Quoted 
in James A. Finn, Protest: Pacifism and Politics 
(New York: Random House, 1968), p. 200. Pacifist 
and related writings from William Penn to Bayard 
Rustin are collected in Staughton Lynd (ed.), Non- 
violence in America (Indianapolis: Bobbs Merrill, 
1966). Gandhian resistance to reform the law is 
urged in Harris Wofford, Jr., “Non-Violence and 
The Law,” Journal of Religious Thought, 15 (1957), 
25-36. Satyagraha is appraised in my “Toward 
a Reassessment of Gandhi’s Political Thought,” 
Western Political Quarterly, 16 (1963), 99-108. 
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alizing “non-violence” imply a discussion of its 
opposite. The key question here is who may use 
violence legitimately? Drawing on traditional 
political obligation, the neo-conservative has an- 
swered with a moderate but explicit doctrine of 
state sovereignty. The libertarian is not greatly 
different, holding that the state alone has a le- 
gitimate monopoly over violence. While one 
could reasonably argue that the state has only a 
de facto and not a de jure monopoly over vio- 
lence until the principle of consent is more fully 
realized, I see no viable alternative to retaining 
the neo-conservative, and by and large the liber- 
tarian insistence, that violence is rightly em- 
ployed only by legal authorities who through 
legislative and judicial means determine what is 
and what is not anti-social behavior. In the cru- 
cible, public executives and their agents may 
equate illegality with violence and anarchism 
and act repressively on the confusion. The dis- 
obedient can help to prevent these defects by his 
peaceful conduct. More explicitly, the disobedi- 
ent should be governed by the moral conviction 
that he is a witness to charity that he finds 
lacking in the state, obligating him to abstain 
from physical injury to persons and things. To 
hold that there ought to be a distinction be- 
tween the lesser evil of violence to things and 
the greater evil of injury to persons is to invite 
a further debate about arson and theft, a pro- 
cess that will undermine the original ethic that 
was invoked.2?7 “No contusions or breakage” 
may have little claim as a sophisticated rule for 
civil disobedience, but it is readily comprehensi- 
ble and testifies to a prime democratic value, 
peaceful change. 

A discussion of civil disobedience as potentia] 
revolution is suggested by the last criterion to 
be examined, a proximate relation between the 
violated rule and the cause for grievance. The 
neo-conservative tendency interprets the stan- 
dard as insisting on a cause and effect bond. It 
is unsettled about any other understanding. 
Francis A. Allen writes: 


But dilemmas arise when the object of protest is 
a condition that does not result from the enforce- 
ment of any particular law or from the conduct 
of any readily identifiable person or group, but 


a Contrast Zinn, op. cit., p. 46. For a dualistic 
thesis that when avenues for peaceful change have 
been closed, exhausted or found ineffective, vio- 
lence is needed as much as peaceful civil disobedi- 
ence as a mechanism to advance democratie values, 
subject to the government’s enforcement of order 
and its removal of the causes of the outbursts, see 
Ralph W. Conant, “Rioting, Insurrection and Civil 
Disobedience,” The American Scholar, 37 (1968), 
420-433, at 433. i 
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which, on the contrary is the consequence of a 
whole complex of social, cultural, and historical 
factors ... Direct action that assumes the charac- 
teristics of a seconddry or tertiary boycott is not 
well calculated to a call for the moral response 
from the larger community upon which the classic 
theory of civil disobedience largely relies. More- 
over, such programs contain a large and unmistak- 
able ingredient of irrationality ... Such forms of 
protest; whatever the provocations that induced 
them, represent a retreat from reason and ulti- 
mately threaten the nonviolent character of the 
present movement.” 


Although Allen’s illustration of a non-proximate 
condition is Negro disobedience for the pro- 
claimed goal of increased economic opportuni- 
ties, his comment is representative of neo-con- 
servative concern about civil disobedience 
launched recently against national military poli- 
cies. The libertarian tendency, which is equally 
devoted to rationality and peaceful means, does 
not share the neo-conservative objections to sec- 
ondary and thus “political” relationships. To 
this view, Thoreau’s refusal to pay his poll tax 
to draw attention to his objections to the Mexi- 
can War and slavery had no logical defects. 
Similarly, it is unlikely to fault the logic of the 
1967 March on the Pentagon to publicize and 
alter Vietnam policies, however the means and 
the grievance are themselves Judged.?® Unlike 
the neo-conservative pattern, the libertarian 
outlook construes broadly the relevancy of a 
disobedient act for the rule broken. Although 
not all libertarians may object to U. S8. v. 
O’Brien’s denial of immunity for acts of “sym- 
bolic speech” which protested the wisdom of dis- 
tant governmental decisions by challenging their 
legal armor ° the tendency they represent is 
fundamentally tolerant about the secondary 
character of rule-breaking which aims at the Le- 
viathan through one of its peripheral laws. 
Civil disobedience should not have to meet 


z Allen, op. cit., 12-13. 

” The preparations and conduct of the October, 
1967 demonstrations at the Pentagon had factors 
of interest to the student of civil disobedience. One 
participant-observer finds the criteria of advance 
notice, “non-violence,” and appeal to the public 
conscience. He alse suggests as the claim that the 
government was obliged to negotiate on how it 
would be disobeyed. See Norman Mailer, The Ar- 
mies of the Night (New York: New American Li- 
brary, 1968). A situational description of the 
Pentagon events as a mixture of Gandhian and 
insurgency tactics is reported in Liberation, 12 
(November, 1967) 3-7 (David Dellinger), 26-28 
(Arthur Waskow). 

%1, 8. v. O’Brien, 88 S. Ct. 1673 (1968). 
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the neo-conservative exclusion of a secondary 
relationship between the violated law and the 
basic grievance. The breaking of a marginal, in- 
nocuous statute to communicate protest about a 
legally distant wrong is either individual wit- 
nessing or interest group behavior that a self- 
confident democracy can withstand without seri- 
ous injury, especially in view of the public oblo- 
quy visited by majority opinion on non-conform- 
ists. If civil disobedience is restricted to the 
testing of rules believed unjust or unconstitu- 
tional—as the neo-conservative test of proxi- 
mate relation between object and complaint re- 
quiries—civil disobedience would be confined to 
an essentially quasi-legal function when it may 
have a legitimate, politicized role as a “Question 
Time” for the majority will transcribed through 
the existing representative system. Under the 
heading of proximate relationship, it would seem 
suficient to ask and expect an affirmative an- 
swer to the question, “Is the protest directed to- 
ward a specific need or wrong, clearly identified 
among the protesters; and has care been exer- 
cised to communicate its nature to bystanders 
and opponents?”2! An “immoral” war or “re- 
trogressive” tax policy would seem to be suffi- 
ciently specific; “poverty” or “racism” would 
probably be too general to qualify. 

It would be premature to conclude that the 
norms of concreteness and honest publicity are 
enough to convince those who ask for a proxi- 
mate relationship between the infraction and the 
grievance that the prospect of revolution is | 
thereby significantly lessened. Indeed, the ques- 
tion whether revolution is or is not immediately 
beyond the threshold of civil disobedience can 
be raised at several turns in the discussion of 
standards for acceptable rule-breaking. Opin- 
ion falls between two limits. One is identifiable 
with conservativism and holds that civil disobe- 
dience is incipient rebellion.2? The other is on 
the outer frontier of institutional libertarianism 
and asks that civil disobedience as “non-violent 
revolution” should be given legal immunity.®3 
Although the bulk of the commentators are will- 
ing to avoid bracketing civil disobedience with 
revolution, neo-conservatives are apt to enter- 
tain and answer forebodingly the question: “Is 
there an attack on the system?” This phenome- 
non implies their general misgiving about allow- 
ing any rule-breaking in an operating, if imper- 
fect, pluralist democracy. Libertarians are less 


"Keeton, op. cit, 515. Italics of the original 
removed. 

= Riehm, op. cit, 14. See also Lewis H. Van 
Dusen, Jr, “Civil Disobedience: Destroyer of 
Democracy,” American Bar Association Journal, 55 
(Feb., 1968), 123-126. 

S Freeman, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 
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fearful about civil disobedience being or becom- 
ing an attempt to displace the current regime. 
They depend on the standards of disclosure and 
“non-violence” to build a wall around the dis- 
obedient to tell him from the msurgent. 

The neo-conservative fear that rebellion is in- 
herent in rule-breaking is especially troublesome 
for the task of establishing criteria for civil dis- 
obedience. If the concern becomes overriding 
there is a risk that under its weight other crite- 
ria will fall. To avoid this contingency the dis- 
cerning student will have to do one of two 
things. Either he will try to work out his own 
set of answers to show that there is no Insupera- 
ble logical difficulty in viewing civil disobedience 
as a non-revolutionary question.*4 The other op- 
tion is for him to rely on a belief that in a dem- 
ocratic context “principled” lawbreaking is wor- 
thy of ethical examination regardless of the risk 
that it may produce, intentionally or otherwise, 
the reality of political violence. I would recom- 
mend the second alternative, and support it with 
the addition of two widely-proposed criteria— 
the exhaustion of legal remedies before disobe- 
ence is undertaken and demonstrated care for 
substantial rights of others, e.g., First Amend- 
ment rights. The former helps to maintain the 
validity of redress procedures, which if discred- 
ited by non-use, may not provide adequate jus- 
tice for anyone. The latter requires the disobedi- 
ent to show non-ideological evidence of the hu- 
manism which he has proclaimed as his weltan- 
schauung. 

Civil disobedience therefore emerges as rule- 
breaking which meets certain standards. Assum- 
ing the act to be deliberate, it should be an arti- 
culated, public deed, aimed at a specific wrong 
and conducted peacefully with concern for oth- 
ers inside the state’s jurisdiction after complet- 
ing legal, remedial action. Selective borrowing 
from neo-conservative and libertarian norms 
opens the way to a discussion of whether there 
are significant tasks in democratic theory which 
might be performed through civil disobedience. 
Before that enterprise is undertaken some settle- 
ment must be made of the test of conscientious 
dissent.35 


IV. WHAT IS “cONSCIENTIOUSNESS”? 


Because of the centrality of “conscien- 
tiousness” for many definitions of civil disobedi- 
ence, it deserves the most careful evaluation as 
a possible source for justification of rule-break- 


“For this position, see Richard Wasserstrom, 
“Disobeying the Law,” The Journal of Philosophy, 
58 (1961), 641-653. 

5 Appeals to Nuremberg principles to justify 
disobedience have a close affinity to conscientious 
dissent. The focus of the relevant passages of the 
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mg in a democratic context. The standard is 
open to two defective understandings. On the 
neo-conservative side there is the risk of sacri- 
ficing the possibly creative ‘voice to the rule of 
law. Among libertarians there is the chance of 
the absolutism of individual conscience overcom- 
ing civic virtue and order. Even if a balance 
were struck between the tendencies, application 
would be a basic problem of the test. “There 
cannot be,” Franz Neumann wrote, “a univer- 
sally valid statement telling us when man’s con- 
science may legitimately absolve him ‘from 
obedience to the laws of the state.’’* Neumann 
may have been premature in closing the door on 
scientific determination of conscientiousness, but 
his comment recalls the near ingcrutability of 
the inner light and the extreme difficulty of giv- 
ing it consensual recognition. An amendment 
may be in order to require an affirmative re- 
sponse from the “conscience” of others as evi- 
dence of the disobedient’s own credentials. The 
implications of this qualification include the 
transference of the testing process from the 
actor to his audience. This amendment has the 
drawbacks of opening the question of how sig- 
nificant followership or its absence is to judging 
the disobedient and recalling Rousseau’s general 
will as a “conscience” for the whole community. 
The former leads to a discourse on effective 
leadership, not valid rule-breaking; and the lat- 
ter leads to controversies about the meanings of 
the Social Contract that are unsettled two cen- 
turies after its publication. Because of these 
problems, the amendment does not offer a reli- 
able way to determine the individual’s merit. 
Given the diversity of meanings and the 
many questions about recognition and applica- 
tion which spring up around “conscientiousness” 


1945 London Agreement on moral choice in the 
face of immoral state orders tends to assign the 
principles to a category of inner judgment. [The 
Agreement is in Journal of International Law, 39 
(1945), Supp., 257-264.] It is debatable whether 
that judgment is “only” entitled to decide for dis- 
obedience or is obligated to so decide. The latter 
interpretation has been influential in popular re- 
sistance ideas. See Benjamin Spock, “Vietnam and 
Civil Disobedience,” The Humanist, 28 (1968), 3-7, 
at 6. This stand was also adopted by Capt. Howard 
B. Levy in his military trial. United States v. Levy, 
CM416463 (Army Bd. of Rev. Aug. 29, 1968), et 
cetera. His view was an interpretation of Army 
Field Mannual 27-10, The Law of Land Warfare 
(1965). Yet, this document, which outlines legal 
responsibility for war crimes, stipulates neither en- 
titlement nor obligation to disobey. 

s Franz L. Neuman, The Democratic and the 
Authoritarian State (Glencoe: The Free Press. 
1957), p. 158. ` 
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as a guide to identifying disobedience which a 
more perfect democracy would permit, one is 
left with the choice of either eliminating the cri- 
terion from consideration as Sidney Hook has 
done in the name of secular humanism’? or re- 
lying on:an interdependency of the disobedient 
and the state that will salvage some acts of con- 
science from its power.®8 Recognizing significant 
problems in either direction that require further 
exploration, I would choose the second course, 
endorsing Professor Dworkin’s thesis that the 
regime’s discretionary authority not to prosecute 
is the least unsatisfactory device to recognize 
the existence and condone the public results 
of the dictates of private conscience.2? Some 
will object that the solution leaves conscience 
the prisoner of state theory—any state theory. 
The complaint has reasonable grounds, but it 
overestimates the achievements of those who 
wish to realize the ideal in which no man is 
ever forced to act in a manner contrary to his 
conscience.*® Another objection is that anti-pop- 


* Hook contends that “conscience” is a danger- 
ous guide for principled action, which if accepted, 
opens the way for totalitarians along with peace 
workers. See especially Paradoxes of Freedom, 
Chapter 3. His thesis is overly dependent on view- 
ing conscience as a basis for political theory, where- 
as many who claim its guidance are no more or 
less than moralists who may be correct or mis- 
taken in their judgments but who seldom offer 
political theories. I agree with Hook’s evaluation 
that individual conscience alone is an untrust~- 
worthy basis for consent to law. Contrast Harold 
J. Laski, Authority in the Modern State (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1927), pp. 32-47. 
Recent controversies have caused constitutional 
libertarians to attempt to combine political re- 
spect for and legal skepticism about disobedience 
based on highest principle: “The American Civil 
Liberties Union Statement on Civil Disobedience,” 
February 1, 1969, mimeo. 

* A third way is possible if one believes that the 
entire question of civil disobedience is based on 
what may be owed to others through shared val- 
ues and associations. For this approach, which 
differs from mine, see Walzer, op. cit., passim. 

” Ronald Dworkin, “On Not Prosecuting Civil 
Disobedience,” New York Review of Books, 10 
(1968), 14-21. ‘ 

“The ideal has received notable support from 
the Roman Catholic Church in Vatican Council 
ITs “Declaration on Religious Freedom.” A state, 
even one that is democratic, can make a declaration 
of this kind only at its peril. No longer a state, 
but still a government, the Church faces numerous 
dilemmas in combining the “no-coercion-toward- 
conscience-even-when-wrong” ideal with Apostolic 
and Papal theories. As discussed in the Encyclical 
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ulist favoritism is practiced through forgiveness 
of “principled” rule-breaking, an indulgence not 
to be extended to the “generality” of men—a 
term used by Judge Charles Wyzanski, Jr. when 
he accepted a man’s refusal on non-theistic, con- 
scientious grounds to be inducted for combat 
service in Vietnam.*! The criticism is especially 
difficult to answer because it exposes the elitist 
character of civil disobedience to which so little 
attention has been paid.*? 

The main problem, however, is to avoid two 
extremes. To ignore individual conscience as a 
guide to state response to disobedience is an un- 
desirable concession to legal positivism and 
philosophical relativism. To elevate conscience 
as a self-determined yardstick is an unwelcome 
step toward political atomism. A balance is pos- 
sible when the non-prosecution option is ac- 
cepted. It depends on the forbearing character 
of the American state. Less than optimal, the 
quality ought to be refined and strengthened; 
but its present condition is intrinsically valuable 
to help recognize and respect the dictates of pri- 
vate conscience. 


V, CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE AND DEMOCRATIC 
GOVERNMENT 


With the completion of the foregoing sketch 
of criteria for civil disobedience that reveals cer- 
tain political ethics and distinguishes it from po- 
litical revolution and conventional dissent, a 
provisional response can now be made to the 
question whether resistance of this kind contrib- 
utes a service to American democratic thought. 
A subsidiary issue deals with the possible defects 
of the current. From the standpoint of Ameri- 
ean political obligation the area that is most 
pertinent is the Lockean dispensation. According 
to this theory, primordial consent established a 
political society out of which a state emerged, 
probably through a second contract, as Althu- 
sius had argued more clearly than Locke. In any 
event, original consent entitles the state to a 
basic loyalty. The citizens retain a portion of 
their pre-civil authority to self-government 
through the persistence of inviolable rights and 
a representative system operating through ma- 





Humane Vitae, the birth control issue is one con- 
troversy in which the difficulties are revealed. For 
the American Catholic Bishop’s 1968 statement 
on the issue in which on net balance conscience 
“ag a law unto itself” is subordinated to the 
Church’s teaching authority, see “Human Life in 
Our Day,” Catholic Mind, 66 (1968), 1-28. 

“U.S. v. Sisson, 297 F. Supp. 902 (1969). 

“For the caution that in a democratie context 
civil disobedience is minority rule, see John H. 
Schaar, Loyalty in America (Berkeley: Eaverslhy 
of California Press, 1957), p. 52. 
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jority will. It is the delegational machinery 
which normally keeps the state accountable to 
its citizens who give a few men a fiduciary 
power to govern. In extremo, citizens may legiti- 
mately use violence to remake the state when it 
violates the terms of its mandate. Minority dis- 
content is no proof that the mandate is broken. 
Only majority sanction can legitimize the 
claim. Private conscience is recognized by the 
Lockean tradition, but it is not the basis for a 
right to rule-breaking.*$ 

The Lockean view of obedience and dissent 
has two main weaknesses. The fiction of volun- 
tary membership in a political community is at 
best a literary metaphor or at worst a device for 
assuring the state consensualist value under the 
guise of a myth. For civil disobedience a result 
of the fault is to assign an awesome burden of 
moral justification for any illegal act to the dis- 
obedient, even when the law violated is patently 
inequitable. The civil disobedient learns what 
other law-breakers have found, that he faces not 
only the immediate legal network, but a surro- 
gate to which presumably he had consented in a 
primeval cavern. Not all evidence of this prob- 
lem in American political thought lies with 
Lockean theory, Hobbes’ single contract and Le- 
viathan having made themselves felt despite the 
stronger current of the former. Still, Lockean 
explanation about the genesis of political obliga- 
tion gives the state an unearned title to expect 
and exact obedience even before the stuff of the 
second contract, the representative system, 
comes into focus. 

The second weakness of Lockean theory lies 
in its anti-individualist and conformist bent that 
contrasts with Locke’s natural rights and social 
ideas. The bias shows in his insistence that ma- 
jority will is needed to begin the valid over- 
throw of unjust rulers and in the politically un- 
dernourished place given to conscience. The in- 
fluence of these beliefs on any kind of dissent is 
especially revealed in a condition Robert A. 
Dahl calls a “J-Curve” situation where the bulk 
of the citizens agree on many political issues. 
Relating this condition to political philosophy, 
he writes: 


A vast number of questions that might be of ab- 
stract interest to philosophers, moralists, theo- 
logians, or others who specialize in posing difficult 
and troublesome questions are, in any stable po- 
litical system, irrelevant to politics because nearly 
everyone is agreed and no one can stir up much 
of a controversy. If a controversy does arise be- 
cause of the persistence of a tiny dissenting minor- 


“A similar understanding of Lockean obligation 
and dissent is Harry Prosch, “Toward An Ethics 
of Civil Disobedience,” Ethics, 77 (1967), 176-191, 
at 178~179. 
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ity, in a republic the chances are overwhelmin:; 
that it will soon be settled in # way that cor- 
responds with the view of the preponderant mz- 
jority.“ s 


The condition described is precisely the kind 
where there ought to be an opportunity to as 
troublesome questions and to demand answer; 
from public authorities that are innovative. In 
an unstable system many voices are heard and 
the democratic state is apt to change its policic, 
and laws. Sympathetic to Dahl’s “others,” I de- 
tect a need to keep open the possibility of chal- 
lenges to laws and policies, regardless of th: 
opinion of the “preponderant majority.” Tha. 
this can be allowed in terms of Lockean under- 
standings of dissent is doubtful. 

It would be unwise to conclude that becaus> 
Lockean ideas about obedience and dissent have 
drawbacks their framework should be discarded. 
Not only are alternatives, eg., Hobbesian oc: 
Marcusian theories, antithetical to such demo- 
cratic values as privacy and self-fulfillment, bu 
the Lockean tradition has developed intellectue 
commitments to civil liberties and participators 
government that are crucial for the protection 
and advancement of human rights and regim 
accountability. What might be done profitably i; 
to adopt an idea of “justice” to link, withou; 
confusing, the rulers and the governed. Skepticai 
of founding “justice” on the mythical soil o° 
contract, I agree, nonetheless, that some under - 
standing of the notion might overcome the 
weaknesses of Lockean theory.*® Understood a, 
a trans-political, moral ideal rooted in the ne- 
ture and destiny of man, “justice” partakes o` 
T. H. Green’s “common good,”#* despite the 
reservations that can be introduced about hi: 
statism and unclear teleology. For civil disobedi- 
ence an eclectic conception of “justice” which i- 
not mortgaged to primordial contract or statie 
“ends” provides a shared field for presumptior : 
about obedience to compete with discipline: 
challenges. The competition is on terms whicl: 
do not preordain the outcome, although thev 
unapologetically respect systemic legitimacy. 

To proceed this far is to go beyond the mat- 


“Robert A. Dahl, Pluralist Democracy in th: 
United States: Conflict and Consent (Chicage: 
Rand McNally and Co., 1967), pp. 272-273. 

= Justice and contract are joined in John Rawls, 
“The Justification of Civil Disobedience,” in Civi’ 
Disobedience: Theory and Practice, Hugo Adam 
Bedau, ed. (New York: Pegasus, 1969), pp. 24C- 
255. 

“On Green’s “common good,” suggesting that it; 
social context is true but because of faulty use of 
words he failed to distinguish different goods, se> 
Plamenatz, op. cit, pp. 62-81. 
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ter of imperfections in the predominant stream 
of American democratic thought and to enter a 
discussion of whether civil disobedience is well 
qualified to guard and further democratic ideals. 
On this question, Bay is a prominent spokes- 
man for the affirmative. He suggests that civil 
disobedience can be a new and vital way to real- 
ize human values no longer served by majorita- 
rianism because of the inroads of modern knowl- 
edge and the distortion of the rule of law and 
representative machinery into ultimate goods. 
Visualizing a non-elitist polity with a realloca- 
tion of power that lessens poverty and violence 
and expands human rights, he wishes to substi- 
tute for the classic justification of democracy 
through political obligation an ethic of individ- 
ual responsibility for the likely results of one’s 
political conduct, including obedience to law.*" 
This proposal is valuable to the degree that it 
reminds conservative and neo-conservatives of 
Bracton’s dictum that the king is sub deo et 
lege, and how in our time the rule of Jaw means 
that “the law itself is based on respect for the 
supreme value of human personality.”** Bay’s 
reliance on individual rectitude is more contro- 
versial, for although he denies that Thoreau is 
the model for civil disobedience, his ideas align 
with the New Englander’s thesis that the free 
man defines his own responsibility.4° The real- 
ization of Bay’s goals, which others seek, re- 
quires limits. I contend that the limits mean 
that the free and responsible man operates 
within a community that develops his rectitude 
and the state’s. Is this stand close to that of 
David Spitz who refers to the foundation of the 
problem of political obligation in the Aristote- 
lian question about whether a good man can al- 
ways be a good citizen? He argues that it is pos- 
sible to be true to both through the loyalty of 


“ Bay, op. cit., pp. 484-485. The populism inher- 
ent in Bay’s ideas is more apparent than real, for 
he would trade the elitism behind liberal democ- 
racy for a new elitism of radicals who would pro- 
duce bold policies. 

* International Commission of Jurists, The Rule 
of Law In A Free Society: A Report on the Inter- 
national Congress of Jurists, New Delhi: 1959 
(Geneva: International Commission of Jurists, 
1960), p. 196. Bay criticizes the dogma of the rule 
of law in pluralist, democratic theory in “Civil 
Disobedience: Prerequisite for Democracy in Mass 
Society,” in Political Theory and Soctal Change, 
David Spitz, ed. (New York: Atherton Press, 
1967), pp. 163-183. 

The only obligation which I have a right to 
assume,” Thoreau said, “is to do at any time what 
I think right.” “Civil Disobedience,” The Works 
of Thoreau, Henry S. Canby, ed. (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1937), 789-808, at 790-791. 
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the citizen to the principles of democracy, de- 
spite the presence of unjust laws. In the last 
analysis, Spitz relies on the goodness and hon- 
esty of man operating from moral principles to 
judge rationally the likely results of his disobe- 
dience, and to bring his pressure to bear on the 
state to try to produce a greater benefit than 
what is apt to come from obedience.®® As an 
amendment, I would suggest that, in addition to 
combining the good man’s work for the develop- 
ment of the state, the state must be allowed to 
help him. This is not testimony to the sanctity 
of the state.5? As in classical liberalism, he will 
control the moral balance, but there is or there 
ought to be a mutuality between man and the 
state.5? For state power can help to liberate him 
from deprivations. Existentialism to the con- 
trary, he cannot perform the task alone. 
Applied to responsible civil disobedience, mu- 
tuality does not mean that legal immunity ought 
to be extended to it. This would be to legitimize 
and normalize civil protest into a formal, reme- 
dial institution that the democratic system al- 
ready provides in other ways. Routinization 
would also destroy the logic and spontaneity of 
disobedience. Yet, civil disobedience can aid, as 
it has in the past, the selective incorporation 
into civil rights and liberties of public speech 
and behavior previously denied to citizens. 
While some attempts fail and may deserve to 
fail in such marshy areas of criminal law as con- 
spiracy and trespass, disobedience of the law, as 
the neo-conservative admits, is sometimes a use- 
ful tool to expand the arena of liberty. More- 
over, responsible civil disobedience can continue 
to aid social changes that are beyond the capac- 
ity or will of representative institutions. Al- 
though civil rights disobedience within individ- 
ual states had their approval, this is a basic 
frontier neo-conservatives would rather not 
pass. They can be answered with the reply that 
civil rule-breaking can energize the political sys- 
tem to take additional steps to advance social 
progress, provided it is understood that the 
criteria suggested in this paper or similar tests 


* David Spitz, “Democracy and the Problem of 
Civil Disobedience,” this Review, 48 (1954), 386- 
403, at 401-403. 

“On some dangers of civil religion, see Lewis 
Lipsitz, “If as Verba Says, the State Functions as 
a Religion, What are We To Do To Save Our 
Souls?”, this Review, 62 (1968), 527-535. A vine- 
yard note is Barbara Deming, “Desanctifying Au- 
thority,” Liberation, 12 (November, 1967), 32-33. 

““Mutuality” between citizen and state is ex- 
plored in Robert J. Pranger, Action, Symbolism, 
and Order: The Existential Dimensions of Polittes 
in Modern Citizenship (Nashville: Vanderbilt 
University Press, 1968), pp. 54-57. 
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are developed as insurance that principled dis- 
obedience is not a threat to the constitutional 
order, but an effort to retain it because of its 
demonstrated values.®? 

Those who believe that the representative 
model, operating fundamentally by “majority” 
will, coalition leadership and a developing sys- 
tem of rights and liberties, is the best arrange- 
ment to be expected in an imperfect world, are 
unlikely to invite civil disobedience into the 
house of Madison and Lincoln. Essentially, this 
is the neo-conservative current. Some, but per- 
haps not all, libertarians are open to the pros- 
pect of legitimizing civil disobedience as a gen- 
uinely democratic method. They believe, and I 
would agree, that civil disobedience can provide 
a theoretical service in a democracy through the 
reform of the delegational pyramid. For without 
contending that Rousseau’s city-state ought to 
be the paradigm for democracy, I suggest that 
the representative structure which welfare de- 
mocracy inherited from last century’s liberalism 
and improved in this century has not been so 
administratively effective or so politically vir- 
tuous that it cannot be improved by new 
arrangements for combining obedience and con- 
sent. To experiment is a risk for democratic 
political obligation. But is there not an equally 
serious risk if stability is valued ahead of the ex- 
pansion of accountability ?54 Distinguished from 
the use of force to impose decisions and from 
the existing regime of rights and liberties, disci- 
plined civil disobedience is possibly a creative 
way to ask the citizens of the state if they are 
satisfied with other aspects of the delegational 
model that has served well but which may not 


For this point, see Wilson Carey McWilliams, 
“Civil Disobedience and Contemporary Constitu- 
tionalism: the American Case,” Comparative Poli- 
tics, I (1969) 211-227, at 221. 

* Political obligation rests on a narrow interpre- 
tation of order and stability in Charles S. Hyne- 
man with Charles E. Gilbert, Popular Government 
in America: Foundations and Principles (New 
York: Atherton Press, 1968), 274-275. 
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have produced the most equitable and efficien: 
allocation of power and resources to deal witi: 
emergent disaffection and unmet needs in thc 
national polity. E 

But how necessary is civil disobedience, giver. 
the availability of many legal forms of politica. 
opposition and reform? To face this question is 
to appeal for empirical studies of the benefits or 
costs of civil disobedience undertaken in our 
time, measured against the reasonably well- 
known strengths and drawbacks of conventiona 
forms of political opposition. Recent studies o: 
violence in the United States are of no grea: 
value because they have proceeded almost with- 
out the aid of ethical distinctions about variou: 
kinds of disorder.55 The distinctions, as I havc 
tried to show, can be made. The task is to ust 
some set to isolate civil disobedience from other 
forms of unconventional dissent and after em- 
pirical analysis to declare whether there is ¢ 
need for this special form of opposition in term: 
other than the ones that are used frequently tc 
justify it. 

Meanwhile, three compelling reasons suppor: 
the incorporation into American democratic 
philosophy of civil disobedience. As a buffer be- 
tween civil liberties and rights, and direct actior 
and Communardist ideas, having kinship witt 
both, it provides a testing zone for challenges tc 
representative democracy without complete sub- 
mission to either established or new rules of thc 
game. Civil disobedience takes soundings for thc 
operative formulas of democracy, not the least 
of which is how to probe for a conception of jus- 
tice held by dissidents and state alike. Finally 
the phenomenon is an educational strategy tc 
rethink persistent questions of political obliga- 
tion. For all three reasons incentives are sup- 
plied, not only by intellectual curiosity, but alsc 
by the power, merits and inadequacies of discon- 
tent itself. 


“A minority of the Eisenhower Commission on 
Violence cited ethical criteria in its dissent from 
the majority’s faulting of civil disobedience: n. 4, 
supra. 
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I. THE CONCEPT OF “RATIONAL BEHAVIOR” 


A fundamental controversy in political theory 
from ancient times until the present concerns 
the rationality of political actors, what it is, if it 
exists at all, and whether or not humans display 
it in politics. Many political scientists are impa- 
tient with this controversy because it remains 
open after so much (apparently futile) discus- 
sion. But they ought not be. The problem of 
rationality is necessarily imbedded in even the 
simplest kinds of political research, where, if 
overlooked, it can occasion misinterpretation and 
even outright error. 

Suppose, for example, in an investigation of 
legislators one uses the notion of party loyalty 
as an Independent variable to explain behavior. 
This notion seems simple and straightforward 
enough and not, therefore, likely to involve one 
in philosophical controversy. But in fact party 
loyalty can be interpreted in a variety of ways 
and the choice among them necessarily involves 
a choice on one side of the controversy over ra- 
tionality. Loyalty can be thought of, for exam- 
ple, as a truly dependent variable, as a prod- 
uct of political socialization, as an expression of 
affect, and hence as an essentially irrational mo- 
tive. On the other hand, it may be thought of 
as itself dependent on bargains rationally satis- 
fying the preferences of legislators. Such bar- 
gains may be either short term or long term so 
that a legislator’s manifest party loyalty may 
result from a series of advantageous bargains 
with party leaders on particular bills or from an 
implied bargain with them on career advantage. 
But, in either case, if party loyalty is the prod- 
uct of bargains, it is something quite different 
from loyalty based.on affect. And this difference 
in turn makes a profound difference in inter- 
preting the behavior of legislators for a loyalty 
based on bargains is subject to strains and 
stresses not found in a loyalty based on affect. 


* The work on this essay was undertaken with 
the support of a grant from the National Science 
Foundation. We thank the Foundation very much. 


Which kind of loyalty exists thus makes a 
difference in the prediction of behavior and, fur- 
thermore, the quality of prediction thus depends 
on a decision in the philosophical controversy. 

This controversy is pervasive in political sci- 
ence. The controversy implicit in the notion of 
party loyalty as applied to legislators is equally 
implicit in the notion as applied to voters, and, 
beyond that, is implicit in such notions as class 
interest, national interest, alliance membership, 


' ete., when used as variables to explain the be- 
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havior of men or nations. It is not possible, 
therefore, to avoid the controversy in serious 
political research. 

Pervasive as this controversy is, political sci- 
ence has made remarkably little effort to resolve 
it for its own concerns. Although the present 
form of the question is: “Are men rational in 
making decisions?,” the greater portion of the 
philosophizing about political rationality has 
been in terms of the issue as it was raised by 
Plato, the Stoics, and the philosophers (eg. 
Hobbes and Rousseau) and lawyers (e.g. Gro- 
tius and Blackstone) of early modern times. 
These writers saw no issue in whether or not 
men are rational. All assumed men are. Rather 
they debated the nature of this rationality: do 
men, in behaving rationally, seek to maximize 
self-interest or to maximize some external goal 
as set forth for them in divine law, natural law, 
or the general will? An illustration of the regres- 
sive quality of much of current political philoso- 
phy is the recent volume of Nomos on rational- 
ity in which almost all the discussion is in these 
anachronistic terms.1 

But while political philosophers keep on de- 
bating the issues raised by Hobbes and Rous- 
seau, the controversy has changed. Now, as a 
result of philosophical and scientific inquiry in 


*Carl J. Friedrich (ed.), Nomos VII: Rational 
Decision (New York: Atherton Press, 1964), There 
is, however, one work which blends the old and the 
new very nicely, Paul Diesing, Reason in Society 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1962). 
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the two intervening centuries, the question has 
become: “When faced with the necessity of de- 
cision among several alternatives, do men order 
their preferences among them and choose that 
alternative which maximizes their utility?,” 
where, of course, utility is understood as a mea- 
sure of ordered preferences. Or, assuming a 
general affirmative to that question: “On the 
basis of what goals do men order their prefer- 
ences?”? Around these questions today there are 
a variety of philosophical positions, among the 
most important of which are: 


1, Those which assert that choosers maximize 
utility. Although the contemporary intellectual 
world is often described as anti-rationalist, the 
science of economics, which is the most practi- 
cally successful and intellectually elegant of the 
social studies, is built entirely on the premise of 
rational behavior. In an anti-rationalist world, it 
has kept alive one side of the older rationalism 
(i.e, the radical individualism and nominalism 
of Hobbes and Bentham); but it has so refined 
the problem that its genetic resemblance to its 
ancestor is only barely visible. Its picture of the 
rational calculus is that men order preferences 
according to their tastes, although they impose 
on the ordering some elementary logical require- 
ments of coherence and consistency. Once or- 
dered, men then behave in situations involving 
risky choice as if they were maximizing expected 
utility, where utility 1s a numerical measure on 
preference orders. If one assumes that tastes are 

given and inscrutable, then the will appears as 
` arbiter of taste, and reason appears as the 
eficient servant of the will. In such a view of 
rationality, which we call procedural, men are 
invariably rational. The only way an observer 
can discover the inscrutable goals is by observ- 
ing choices among alternatives. From the choice, 
and from the assumption that the chooser max- 
imized his utility, the observer infers the sub- 
ject’s goals. Although this theory is tautological, 
it does assert something testable, namely that 
men behave as if they were rational calculators. 
In many economic and political applications, 
however, one assumes further that a particular 
goal is appropriate for all men in the particular 
circumstances of the choice. In this view of ra- 
tionality, which we call substantive, men as pro- 
ducers are said to maximize profit, men as con- 
sumers are said to minimize cost, etc. This 
theory, since it is not tautological, allows tests 
of assertions about calculation but unfortunately 
it also involves the scientist in attributing goals 


* This question, while superficially resembling the 
old one, differs in the expectation that goals be 
empirically investigated rather than attributed in 
arm-chair dicta. 
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and necessarily, therefore, involves the chance o 
error from this source. Both versions of ratio- 
nality, regardless of whether or not a goal i- 
postulated, do, however, asstime that men are ra- 
tional calculators, which is what other, subse 
quently listed, theories do not assume. 

2. Those which assert choosers choose by 
habit and discovery rather than by analysis of 
preference. Learning theory, which derives from 
that great nineteenth century realization that 
man is part of the animal kingdom and from the 
great twentieth century realization that labora- 
tory animals (and thence man) could be taught 
to respond positively to stimuli associated witk 
rewards, offers a totally different picture of 
choice from that implied in the question as we 
have stated it. In learning theory, choices are 
said to occur as a result of rewards and punish- 
ments administered for previous behavior. If a 
subject—man or rat-—chooses in random explo- 
ration an alternative that results in a reward. 
then on subsequent presentation with the same 
alternatives he chooses that which led to the re- 
ward. The chooser, of course, has preferences, 
even ordered preferences. And in this sense 
learning theory is like the theory of rationality 
in that men are said to choose what is preferred 
over what is not preferred. But the theories dif- 
fer in that, in learning theory, the choice results 
not from a calculus but from the recall of pre- 
vious consequences. Naturally, there is no max- 
imization of utility here, merely the satisfaction 
of some desires, which are not necessarily the 
most pressing ones. 

3. Those which assert that choosers do not 
maximize utility. Here the most well-known po- 
sition is the psychoanalytic, which ultimately 
derives from the exaltation of will against rea- 
son in such writers as Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche. As against the rationalistic view that 
reason is the servant of the will, here will ana 
reason are at war. Not unexpectedly, therefore, 
the very notion of ordering preferences is re- 
jected as an unrealistic description of behavior. 
Instead, choice is interpreted as the product of 
sexual forces modified by rationalizing and so- 
cializing counter forces in an essentially disor- 
derly way. To the psychoanalyst, therefore, the 
answer to the question of whether or not men 
choose so as to Maximize utility is not simply 
“no” but rather that men are likely to choose 
exactly oppositely. Somewhat similar to the psy- 
choanalytic position in this respect is the theory 
of cognitive dissonance. According to this no- 
tion, the relation of choice to preference as we 
stated it in our initial question is a reversal of 
nature. Instead of choosing so as to maximize 
utility (a measure of preference), men are said 
to construct preferences in order to rationalize 
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choice. What comes first is choice based on some 
wholly unrationalized affect such as identifica- 
tion or Oedipal urges or what not. If this 
choice is challenged, then preferences are or- 
dered to rationalize it. Hence choice is first and 
preference second, an outright reversal from the 
theory of rational behavior. Naturally, the 
theory of cognitive dissonance, like psychoanaly- 
sis, has no place for choice that maximizes util- 
ity. 

Such is the confrontation of rationalism and 
anti-rationalism as it appears today in social scl- 
ence. A remarkable feature of the dispute is that 
each of the viewpoints, while supposedly univer- 
sal, is actually quite closely linked to the behav- 
ior studied. Thus the main contemporary expo- 
nents of the model of calculating man are econ- 
omists, who study behavior in the market. The 
main exponents of the model of choice by habit 
and discovery are learning theorists, who study 
behavior in the rat-maze and the class room. 
The main exponents of the model of choice by 
reason of sexual drives are psychoanalysts, who 
study behavior in dreams and fantasy-making. 
And the notion of cognitive dissonance with its 
emphasis on choice as against preference was 
first applied in a study of religious behavior. 
Each theory, however, seems to work fairly well 
when applied to the behavior for which it was 
created and to appear insufficient when applied 
to behavior generally. 

This fact creates a dificult problem for polit- 
ical theory. If, as we have argued, the quality of 
political research depends in part on the position 
the researcher takes on the question of rational- 
ity, he must choose among the theories in this 
spectrum. But to do so he needs to make some 
decision on the kind of behavior he is studying. 
Is political behavior closer to behavior in the 
market or to behavior in fantasy? If we could 
answer this question with assurance, we could 
adopt wholesale a theory from another disci- 
pline. But assuming politics is, in Easton’s 
words, the authoritative allocation of values, it 
is uncertain whether utility theory or something 
quite different applies. So far as politics is allo- 
cation, it seems analogous to economics, which is 
often defined as the study of the allocation of 
scarce resources. So far as politics is authorita- 
tive, however, it seems analogous to the world 
where learning theory applies, with its emphasis 
on rewards and punishments or even to the dark 
and vicious world of fantasy where power is 
thinly-veiled sadism and authority is power with 
yet another veil. 

Given this ambiguous nature of politics, it 
seems desirable, therefore, to investigate action 
in a political setting in order to determine in 
some preliminary way, at least, what kind of be- 
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havior is political behavior and hence what kind 
of theory about rationality is appropriate for 
political science. That is, we need to look at 
characteristically political behavior with a view 
toward determining what kind of theory of ra- 
tionality fits it best. 

To a small degree, such work has been done. 
A generation ago Harold Lasswell studied sev- 
eral politicians psychoanalytically, though the 
relation between their behavior on the couch 
and their behavior in political office was never 
made clear.? Furthermore, Lasswell wrote as a 
proponent of a particular theory rather than as 
an evaluator of competing theories. More re- 
cently Robert Lane has studied by depth inter- 
views the thought processes on political issues of 
a few ordinary citizens, although again the rela- 
tion of their attitudes to their political actions 
was not investigated.* Much of the early survey 
research on voting by Paul Lazarsfeld and, espe- 
cially, Bernard Berelson was interpreted by its 
authors in anti-rationalist terms, thereby setting 
something of a style for subsequent writers; but 
V. O. Key responded in The Responsible Elec- 
torate with what reads very much like an in- 
terpretation in terms of utility theory of the 
whole range of data from survey research about 
voting.» Recently Peter Ordeshook and the se- 
nior author attempted to interpret data on the 
decision to vote so that behavior followed di- 
rectly from the assumptions of utility theory, al- 
though one term of the equation looks very 
much as if it originated in learning theory.* Al- 
though Herbert Simon is responsible for intro- 
ducing political scientists to learning theory 
(through his notion of “satisficng” as con- 
trasted with “maximizing”), he never really 
used it to investigate political behavior. Oth- 
ers, however, have, especially Charles Lindblom, 
with his notion of incrementalism which is de- 
rived from Simon’s “satisficing” and which is of- 
fered as a general rule of political decision.? And 


* Harold Lasswell, Psychopathology and Politics 
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Richard Fenno and Davis, Dempster, and Wil- 
davsky have applied something of this notion to 
explain appropriations decisions. Unfortunately 
this short survey mentions most of the impor- 
tant work that has been done. And except for 
the work by Key none of it has been undertaken 
in a mood of evaluation and for the purpose of 
offering an answer to the question of what kind 
of theory about rationality is appropriate for 
political science. Clearly more diverse investiga- 
tions than these are desirable in order to clarify 
this question. In this essay, therefore, we offer a 
report on one such investigation which suggests 
that political behavior is the kind of behavior 
for which utility theory is appropriate. 


H. THE GAME SETTING 


It would be fortunate if we could study ratio- 
nality in politics directly—and sometimes we 
can as when we investigate whether or not peo- 
ple vote in accord with previously expressed 
preference. But most political activity, especially 
that most interesting kind involving the work of 
professional makers of majorities and public pol- 
icy, is not readily open to direct, investigation. 
Consequently, we have used surrogate political 
subjects in a surrogate political setting and we 
offer evidence about their behavior as indirect 
evidence about political behavior in a wider 
world. 

This study is based on the assumption that 
what happens in n-person games is closely anal- 

ogous to what happens in politics. The main ac- 
' tivity in an n-person game is making coalitions 
(that is, making policies that satisfy a major- 
ity), which is what political leaders spend most 
of their time doing. Political followers, when they 
act politically (as in voting), are mainly en- 
gaged in joining coalitions. Hence the game ac- 
tivity of making coalitions is very much like the 
essential activity of politics. 

Games are not, of course, perfect analogies 
for unabstracted natural events, as indeed are 
not any other laboratory experiments in any so- 
cial or natural science; but they are closer anal- 
ogies for politics than any others yet offered. 
Surely they are closer to the characteristic action 
of politics than fantacizing on a psychoanalyst’s 
couch. At least games involve those interper- 
sonal transactions which are essential to politics, 
while behavior in confession does not even 
involve that. Games, furthermore, seem to us to 
be better analogies than learning experiments 


è? Richard Fenno, The Power of the Purse (Bos- 
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which typically involve only problem solving 
and the avoidance of error. Polities does doubt- 
less involve this, but it ineludes much more, 
especially the manipulation of relationships with 
others, creativity in organization, and the like. 
And these are precisely the kind of activities 
that are captured in the n-person game. 

Conversely, behavior in games is probably 
more closely analogous to politics than is behav- 
ior in the market. Transactions in the market 
are by definition harmonious——at least in the ab- 
sence of externalities—for every sale is a pur- 
chase and both buyer and seller invariably leave 
fhe market better off in utility. Even if no 
trades occur, no one is worse off. It is not so 
with politics. Some political situations such as 
elections, are zero-sum, 1.e., such that the winner 
wins what the loser loses. And this guarantees 
the existence of losers, people who are worse off 
because they entered the political arena. Even if 
politics is not zero-sum, typically there are los- 
ers. Consider a civil war, say the American Civil 
War, which may have been zero-sum with re- 
spect to the governments but was surely not so 
with respect to the participants. The losers of 
that war precipitated it to protect (and extend) 
slavery; but what they got for their trouble was 
the Thirteenth Amendment. The war was not 
zero-sum because the winners did not get the 
slaves the losers lost. But the losers surely lost 
something and from hindsight we know they 
would have been wiser not to have fought at all. 
So it is with much of politics. Entry into the po- 
litical arena necessarily involves the risk of loss 
which is not fully captured by market analogies. 
Game analogies, however, capture this feature of 
the real world. 

There are, of course, many points at which 
the game analogy fails. One can try in the lab- 
oratory to introduce some of the features of the 
political world, but the game remains an anal- 
ogy, not the real stuff of politics. In this experi- 
ment we have tried to compensate in a few ways 
not likely to occur to psychologists for the fact 
that the laboratory is not the wider world. For 
example, our subjects were self-selected (that is, 
they answered advertisements) and were al- 
lowed to drop out if they didn’t like the game 
(usually because they lost), just as politicians 
are self-selected and remain or drop out by a 
kind of natural selection of winhers. For another 
example, in some of the experiments the subjects 
played against each other several times and 
knew from the beginning that this would be so, 
just as politicians know and are constrained by 
the fact that they expect to meet again. (From 
the protocols, we know our subjects were con- 
scious of the repetition, but we suspect that 
they were not nearly so preoccupied with it as 
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politicians are,said to be.) Again, our subjects, 
while initially unacquainted, saw each other in 
the laboratory often enough in intense situations 
to develop strong feelings of friendship and en- 
mity, which we interpreted as the laboratory 
equivalent of loyalty, hostility, and even ideol- 
ogy in the political world. But we know, of 
course, that these putative equivalents are 
pretty pale imitations of these forces in political 
life. Sc, although we have tried to fit the labora- 
tory circumstance to the political circumstance, 
we know we have not been wholly successful 
and the game remains only an analogy of poli- 
tics, not politics itself. But until we can get real 
politicians to answer questions they would 
surely regard’ as silly, we think games in the lab- 
oratory are about the best we can do to study 
political behavior in exhaustive detail. 


YI, FEATURES OF THE GAME 


Although the senior author has elsewhere 
described this game in some detail, we repeat a 
brief description of its major features:° 


1. There are three players. In most groups of 
subjects these have been college undergradu- 
ates, although one group consisted of busi- 
nessmen. All were from middle class back- 
grounds. Subjects were assigned to all three 
positions so that each subject played each po- 
sition in about one-third of the matches he 
played. 

2. The players negotiate in pairs about coali- 
tions, usually thus: 

(1,2) for five minutes, while 3 is in another 
room. 

(1,38) for five minutes, while 2 is in another 
room. 

(2,3) for five minutes, while 1 is in another 
room. 

This order is then repeated for three (or in 

some cases, three to six) more conversations. 

With two groups the order of conversations 

was varied. 

3. At the end of negotiations, players are asked 
privately and individually what coalition they 
have formed. If two agree, they are paid, 
otherwise not. 

4. Payments are according to the following 
schedule: 

if (1,2) forms, it receives $4.00 

if (1,3) forms, it receives $5.00 

if (2,3) forms, it receives $6.00 

if (1), (2), (3), or (1,2,8,) form, they re- 
ceive nothing. 

5. The von Neumann-Morgenstern solution to 


°” William H. Riker, “Bargaining in a Three Per- 
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this game is that one of the following divisions 
of the stakes occur (the “principal points”): 


Player 1 Player 2 Player 3 
1.50 2.50 0 
1.50 0 3.40 

0 2.00 3.50 


or that any one of an infinity of divisions occur, 
having the properties either: 


1) 1.50<2:<3.50, 2.50 <2.<4.50, 0<23< 2.00, 


and ; 
>. z: = 6.00 


teal 
2) 1.50<21<2.50, 0<2.<1.00, 3.50 <r <4.50 


and : 
> Ly = 5.00, 


fon} 
where x, is the payment to the ith player.*® 
The informal rules of this game were such that 
a division of the latter two sorts were hard to 
arrive at, although a few of our ingenious sub- 
jects found ways to get to them. 


IV. INITIAL FINDINGS 


As we interpreted the behavior of the initial 
group of subjects, it became apparent that they 
were behaving rationally in some profound and 
not immediately obvious sense. Experimentation 
was started with a game which had a solution of 
f(0,2.00,0), (0,0,4.00), (0,2.00,4.00)] but then 
was changed to the present game because the 
subjects found the original game very boring. It ° 
was not until this first group had nearly com- 
pleted its matches with the present game that 
we realized that they were averaging something 
quite close to the von Neumann-Morgenstern 
solution, which is derived directly from utility 
theory and some elementary standards of ra- 
tional behavior. That these subjects in these cir- 
cumstances should, fairly consistently, come 
close to a socially rational solution seemed to us 
compelling evidence that utility theory was an 
appropriate description of their behavior. It 
seemed even more compelling from the fact that 
both the subjects and the experimenters were in 
effect unsophisticated about the solution. 

Subsequent groups of subjects further and 


” John von Neumann and Oskar Morgenstern, 
The Theory of Games and Economie Behavior 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1953, 3rd 
edition), pp. 403-418. A simple exposition of the 
derivation of this solution from the notions of 
utility theory can be found in R. D. Luce and 
Howard Raiffa, Games and Decistons (New York: 
Wiley, 1957), pp. 200-203, and William H. Riker, 
“Bargaining in a Three Person Game,” op. cit. 
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strongly confirmed our belief by coming as close 
or closer to the solution, although in some 
groups some of the subjects were initially so- 
phisticated (either because they had solved the 
game immediately upon learning the rules or be- 
cause they had learned the solution from sub- 
jects in previous groups) and communicated 
their knowledge among the other subjects as the 
matches progressed for several weeks. Of the 
seven groups reported on here, the first, fourth, 
and seventh were initially unsophisticated and 
the first and seventh remained so to the end. 
Since sophisticated and unsophisticated subjects 
behaved about the same way in arriving at out- 
comes and since we know from observation and 
protocols that sophisticated subjects seldom let 
their knowledge hinder them from pressing a 
bargaining advantage or sadly recognizing a dis- 
advantage, the degree of sophistication appears 
to be irrelevant. On the other hand, in their 
consistent propensity, sophisticated or not, to 
come close to the solution, each group of sub- 
jects further confirmed the belief that they were 
in sum and on the whole behaving rationally. 
Even in the five matches in group six where 
three-person coalitions were formed, the divi- 
sions were within the solution and hence quite 
rational. 

In Table 1 is recorded a summary of the re- 
sults of 206 matches in seven groups. The actual 
outcomes of each match are reported elsewhere." 
For each two-person coalition, Table 1 records 
in the first row the number of times this coali- 
tion occurred. (Matches in which only single- 
member coalitions occurred—16 in all—are omit- 
ted as are the 5 matches where three-person 
coalitions were formed.) In the second row is 
the mean amount (#) earned by the player in 
the designated position, while the third row 
contains ‘the standard deviation (¢) around the 
mean. (Since we have treated these as samples 
out of a population of possible matches, we have 
put hats over # and © to indicate ‘they are 
sample estimates, in the case of o an unbiassed 
estimate.) In the fourth row is the ¢ statistic 
and in the fifth row in the probability that a ¢ 
statistic of that absolute value might be achieved 
by chance. 

The information in Table 1 permits us to ob- 
serve how very close the subjects often came to 
the von Neumann-Morgenstern solution. The 
null hypothesis is that the mean payoff to the 


1 For groups one to three, see Riker, “Bargain- 
ing in a Three-Person Game;” for groups four to 
seven, see Riker, “An Experimental Interpretation 
of Formal and Informal Rules of a Three Person 
Game,” in Bernhardt Lieberman, Social Choice 
(forthcoming). 
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players is, for 1, $1.50, for 2, $2.50, and for 3, 
$3.50. The probabilities of the occurrence of ts 
of the particular absolute value (since this is ¢ 
two-tailed test) indicate whether or not the nul 
hypothesis can be rejected. From these probabil- 
ities, it is clearly apparent that the null hypoth- 
esis cannot be rejected, except possibly in the 
case of coalition (2,3) for group 4.4? All other 
é’s are well within the range of chance occur- 
rence. The inference then is that in all but, per- 
haps, this one case, the variations around $1.50 
$2.50, and $3.50 are insignifieant random varia- 
tions showing no particular direction or amount 
of deviations. Furthermore, one also infers that 
whether the subjects knew it or not, they were 
coming close to the solution and hence were act- 
ing as if to secure the predicted dollar rewards. 

Nevertheless, while the net results of transac- 
tions as expressed in the divisions appearca 
clearly to result from rational behavior, pare- 
doxically the individual behavior did not in 
itself appear to be rational in the sense of maxi- 
mizing utility. Often subjects voted (and usu- 
ally thereby chose between two alternative 
coalitions) in such a way as to reject the coalition 
that offered them the largest absolute value. For 
example, player 3 might be offered $3.80 out of 
$5.00 by player 1 and $3.45 out of $6.00 by 
player 2—and yet might choose (2.3) and $3.45 
instead of (1,3) and $3.80. On a simple in- 
terpretation of maximization, clearly such a 
player was not maximizing. Still his behavior on 
the average turned out to be very close to what 
an abstract maximizer is calculated to bring 


2 By reason of another consideration this one 

case in which rejection of the null hypothesis is 
feasible does not invalidate the inference because 
the exception has a special explanation. See Wil- 
liam H. Riker, “Experimental Interpretation. . 
In groups 1-3, 5, and 6, the order of negotiations 
was [(1,2), (1,3), (2,3)] so that player 1 was 
omitted from the last certain conversation. For 
group 7, the order was [(2,3), (1,2), (1,3)], so that 
2 was omitted, while for group 4, it was [(2,3), 
(1,3), (1,2)), so that 3 was omitted. The effects of 
omission were, for 1 and 2, that they simply did 
not win as frequently as might be expected al- 
though they won the expected amounts in each 
match. Player 3, however, won just about as fre- 
quently. when omitted, but woh significantly less 
money. Recognizing that this variation in outcome 
was thus occasioned by the informal rule that 
brought the mathematical game into temporal 
reality, we can then understand that this one de- 
viation in the outcomes reflects not a failure to 
achieve the rational solution but rather a rational 
adjustment of the solution in response to a special 
rule. 
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. TABLE 1. SUMMARY OF OUTCOMES OF MATCHES BY GROUPS* 


Coalition (1, 2) 


bo 


Group Í 
n 9 
f 1.69 2al 
ĝ -349 .349 
é .54 
Pr [t] P[[t] >.54]œ.60 
Group 2 
n 4 
p 1.56 2.44 
& .658 658 
t 
Pr Ít] P[jt| > .09 Je~.90 
Group 8 
n 5 
rT} 1.46 2.54 
ő .055 .055 
t -73 
Prit] P[|t] >.73]œ.50 
Group 4 
n 9 
pi 1.44 2.56 
ĝ 556 .556 
t 10 
Pr [t] P[]:| >.10]œ.90 
Group 6 
n 8 
B 1.39 2.61 
ĝ .306 306 
t -35 
Pr{t] P{lé| > .35]ee.75 
Group 6** 
n 11 
ĝ 1.55 2.45 
ĝ .151 .151 
t .33 
Pr[t] P[|é| >.33 =.75 
Group 7 
n 4 
2 1.41 2.59 
ĝ .086 .086 
i 1.05 
Pr [t] P[|t] >1.05]e~.35 


Coalition (1, 3) 


1 
10 
1.42 3. 
.307 
.25 
P[ft] > .25]~. 
3 
1.62 3. 
.262 
.46 
P[fé] >.46]~ 
15 
1.41 3. 
.222 
Al 
P[jt| > .41 Je 
5 
177 3. 
.365 
74 
P[|t] > .74]ee 
11 
1.48 3. 
.265 
P{|t] >.07 j~ 
7 
1.66 3 
374 
4 
Pij] > .48]~ 
10 
1.50 8 
.161 
0.00 


307 


.365 


265 


-95 


-34 
-374 


-65 


.50 
.161 


P[|:] >0.00]~=1.00 


Coalition (2, 3) 


2 3 
13 
2.52 3.48 
.360 .360 


.05 
P{[t| > .25]e~.96 


12 
2.47 3.53 
589 . 589 
.05 
P[[t| > .05]e~.95 


18 
2.47 3.53 
.214 .214 
.14 
P[jt] >.14]Je~.85 


2.03 
P[lé] >2.03 J~.06 


16 

2.55 3.45 

295 295 
17 

P[|t] > .17]e~.80 


15 
2.53 3.47 
-142 142 
.21 
P[[t| >.21]œ.80 


6 
2.52 3.48 
.249 .249 


.08 
P[|t| > .08]e~.90 





* Matches resulting in single member coalitions omitted. 
+*+ Matches resulting in grand coalitions omitted. 
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about. Clearly, there is something wrong with 
an explanation in which individual irrationalities 
add up to group rationalities. 

It seemed likely on the basis of unsystematic 
questioning, however, that the subjects were not 
really behaving irrationally im their individual 
choice. Instead of maximizing dollar amounts, 
they initially seemed to be maximizing expected 
values of the prizes. That is, they seemed to be 
discounting their anticipated share of the payoff 
to a coalition by the probability that the coali- 
tion would actually occur. Hence, the choice of a 
smaller amount over a larger might indicate 
simply a greater confidence that the coalition 
with the smaller individual payoff would ac- 
tually form. 

This concern for actual formation of a coali- 
tion provides a key to interpretation. The cen- 
tral interest of subjects lies not in the amounts 
won, but in the fact of winning. And if the fact 
of winning is the central concern, then the value 
of the prize is secondary. Indeed the subjective 
value of the prize is probably dependent on the 
chance one has of getting it. Thus a player pro- 
poses a given division of the payoffs because he 
feels that a coalition could form around this di- 
vision and alters a proposed payoff structure in 
an attempt to increase the likelihood of forming 
a winning coalition. A player who wishes to win 
does not typically make proposals that he feels 
have little chance of acceptance. 

In this view of subjects’ goals, coalitions are 
seen as being only winning coalitions or losing 
coalitions with very little interest in the amount 
won. We assume that a player attempts to 
form that coalition which he perceives as having 
the highest probability of winning—1e., he 
votes for the player he feels is most likely to vote 
for him. In this interpretation, then, utility max- 
imization is maximization of the probability of 
winning. 

In order to test for this possibility, subjects 
in groups 5, 6, and 7 were asked (after each set 
of three conversations) to estimate the probabil- 
ity that each of the others would vote for them, 
as well as probabilities for their own vote and 
for the formation of the several coalitions. To 
assure that these probabilities were not thought- 
lessly estimated the questions were constructed so 
that the subject was forced to add them up to 
1.00. The data from those questionnaires filled 
out just before the voting provides the basis for 
a test of the probability maximization interpre- 
tation. 

Assume that the subject ordered his prefer- 
ences so that, if P; and P, are the perceived 
probabilities of winning in eich of two possible 
coalitions such that 0 < P; < P,, then the sub- 
ject preferred P, to P, and P, to 0 and P, to 
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0. Note that this is an assumption of substan- 
tive rationality, that i is, we have imposed a goa! 
for the subjects to maximize toward and assume 
that this goal is appropriate to the situation 
they are in. We know that his goal may not be 
wholly appropriate for at least two subjects. 
both of whom were fairly consistent losers. Onc 
subject in group five who, out of 10 matches, 
won only the first, third and ninth, became 
especially sulky after his eighth match. After 
a long dry spell, he had confidently expected tc 
win because of a long term agreement mdde ix 
his first match. But he lost and felt betrayec 
and announced he would play no more. Hi 
subsequently agreed to play the two further 
matches for which he was scheduled, but his 
heart was not in it. Although he actually wor 
one of them, he behaved as if it were beneath 
his dignity to win and it is possible—thougk 
not certaim—he preferred to lose. Another sub- 
ject in group six, who, out of nine matches, won 
only the fourth and eighth, adopted a stance 
in bargaining that made him an almost certain 
loser. Midway in this series subjects invented 
a method of enforcing trust by exchanging ob- 
jects of value (such as books, meal tickets, etc.) 
to be re-exchanged after a bargain to vote for 
each other was carried out. But the losing sub- 
ject rejected all such bargains proffered on the 
ground, invented by himself, that they were not 
in harmony with the game. It seemed to these 
observers that his policy served the purpose only 
of providing himself beforehand with an excuse 
for anticipated failure. That is, he could say tc 
himself, “I may be losing, but at least I am more 
ethical than these other fellows.” So he too may 
actually have preferred to lose, for by guaran- 
teeing himself a loss ahead of time he avoided 
thus the shame of losing when he was trying 
to win. But these are only two subjects out of 
34 in the three groups and their possible pre- 
ference for losing might have occurred in only 
six of their 19 matches. Using these two as 
contrasts, all other subjects appeared to the 
observers to want to win. We feel safe, therefore, 
in attributing to all subjects the preference 
order of P, to P,, P, to 0, and P, to 0. 

To determine whether or not subjects were 
maximizing the subjective probability of winning 
let P (ij) be the ith player’s estimate of the 
probability that the jth player will vote for 2, 
and let D (ik) be the ith player’s estimate of the 
probability that the Ath player will vote for 2. 
If subjects were maximizing probabilities, then 
their decision rule must have been the following: 


If £(17) > (tk), then 2 votes for J; 
If $lk) > (7), then 2 votes for k; 
If (27) = pk), then 7 votes for either f or k: 
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On the basis of this analysis, we find that the 
subjects’ voting behavior overwhelmingly sup- 
ports this probability maximization model. Al- 
most 92% of the voting decisions studied (275 
out of 300) can be explained by the probability 
maximization criterion. Considering that we were 
careful never to discuss their probability esti- 
mates with the subjects in order not to en- 
courage them to rationalize their choices, 92% 
seems a remarkably high proportion of maximi- 
zations. 

Yet not all of the 25 instances of failure to 
maximize can be consigned to the dark world of 
the irrational. For example, two subjects recog- 
nizing that they could more likely win by voting 
differently, nevertheless chose not to maximize 
in the current match in order to maximize in a 
future one. Thus in group 7, match 18, player 1 
estimated his chances 


from 3, $1.65 @ odds of 8 or $1.24 
from 2, $1.45 @ odds of 1.0 or $1.45. 


He voted for 3 and won, explaining his choice on 
the questionnaire thus: “I have 2, but am 
thinking of the future,” (Since there were only 
six subjects in the group, each of whom was 
matched with each of the other four times, he 
knew for certain that he would meet 3, but not 
2, in the one match remaining for him to play. 
In the conversation after the match, he indi- 
cated that this consideration had been the con- 
trolling one for him throughout the entire match 
and indeed he had used it as an argument to se- 
cure the adherence of 3.) 

Thus of the 25 instances of non-maximiza- 
tion of the probability of winning, 11 appear to 
have involved an attempt to maximize dollars 
won. So it can be said that in 286 out of 300 
cases, or about 95%, subjects behaved as if they 
were maximizing some utility of winning. 

In the remainmg 5% of the cases, however, 
subjects appear not to have maximized. Some 
failed to do so quite deliberately for they ex- 
pressed (in remarks on the questionnaire) opin- 
ions that indicated other goals were greater for 
them than maximization of probability of win- 
ning. For some the sanctity of a promise was of 
greater value. Thus in group 6, match 16, player 
3 (who lost) explained: “My word to player 1 is 
inviolable, although I don’t think he considers it 
such. I’m probably throwing money away, but 
my vote is 1.” (Player 3 was the one, previously 
mentioned, who almost always lost and refused 
to bargain in the accepted way because he~ 
iconoclastically—believed this way to be out of 
harmony with the rules.) For others, it was 


* Details for the test of each case are available 
from the authors. P 
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more important than money to avoid hurting 
another. Thus in group 6, match 38, player 1, 
who by reason of a row between 2 and 3 (of 
which he had taken advantage) knew that both 
would vote for him, wrote somewhat shamedly 
on his questionnaire: “I really feel rotten about 
the whole thing. I don’t want to screw anyone, 
so I flipped a coin to determine which player to 
vote for.” For still others, gambling itself was of 
greater value than a sure prize. Thus in the last 
match in group 7, player 1, who was sure of 
$1.50 from 2 and less sure of $1.55 from 3, still 
chose 3, explaining: “PI try for 3 ’cause I’m a 
gambling man—can’t lose that much—even 
though joining with 2 seems a surer victory.” 

Of the 14 instances of apparent non-maximiza- 
tion, most seem to be based on a sense of honor 
or the impulse to gamble. Were we using a pro- 
cedural criterion of rationality, these would also 
be considered rational since they clearly pre- 
ferred honor and some money to dishonor and 
more money. But since we are using a substan- 
tive criterion (higher probability of winning 
rather than less), we must count them as irra- 
tional. The remaining instances seem to be that 
kind of conventional irrationality best summa- 
rized by the subject (group 6, match 7, player 
1) who wrote on his questionnaire: “total con- 
fusion, total insecurity, complete distrust.” In 
these instances, subjects probably behaved irra- 
tionally because they were confused (or in some 
cases, stupid) and distressed by losing. 


V. EXPLANATION OF RESULTS 


On the basis of the evidence just offered 
that from 92 to 95 per cent of the choosers tried 
to maximize the probability of winning and that 
the majority of others were apparently trying to 
maximize where some alternative other than 
winning stood higher in their order of prefer- 
ences, it seems to us clearly the case that the 
probability maximization theory—here identical 
by our assumption to utility maximization theo- 
ry—describes this surrogate political behavior 
very well. One can confidently expect, how- 
ever, that proponents of other viewpoints will 
try to explain this fairly strong evidence away. 
Anticipating such reaction, therefore, we offer 
further evidence that, not only is probability 
maximization a good explanation, but also that 
it is a better explanation than the alternatives. 

Those who assert that choosers do not em- 
ploy a rational calculus but make up their 
preferences to fit some previously determined 
and affective choice are usually hard to answer 
because one has no way to get inside the choos- 
ers’ psyches. So if it is said, for example, that 
player i voted for j because 2 felt an intense 
homosexual attraction for j, it is usually not 
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possible to prove or refute such an assertion. No 
evidence pro or con exists. And in the absence of 
evidence, the psychoanalytic and the probability 
maximization theories seem equally good 
(though equally unverifiable) explanations. 

Tor this experiment, however, there is a way 
to get inside the psyches, at least a little bit, 
and thus to make a judgment on the adequacy 
of the alternative explanations. In this case, the 
choices made depend not only on the preference 
structure of the chooser but also on his estimate 
of the state of nature. One can, therefore, look 
at these estimates: Are they accurate or inaccu- 
rate? Do they apparently reflect an intent to 
make a careful estimate or do they reflect sim- 
ply indifference? 

We offer the following theory: If the subjects 
make accurate estimates of the actions of the 
others (the state of nature), then it can be sup- 
posed that, when they choose as if maximizing 
the probability of winning, they are in fact 
doing so. If, on the other hand, subjects make 
maccurate estimates, then it can be supposed 
that the state of nature is irrelevant to their 
choice and that the apparent maximization is 
simply window dressing to cover up to them- 
selves (1.e., reduce the cognitive dissonance oc- 
easioned by their Oedipal urges, etc.). 

Suppose the subjects are found to make accu- 
rate estimates of the external world. Then the 
plausibility of the probability maximization 
theory is strengthened because it appears that 
subjects are making a careful estimate of their 
chances to win—the crucial feature of the prob- 
ability maximation calculus. It appears also that 
in expending energy on careful estimates, sub- 
jects want to maximize. Suppose, however, sub- 
jects are inaccurate. Then the plausibility of the 
probability maximation theory is weakened for 
it appears to be based on a half-fictional calcula- 
tion. 

Conversely, for the antirational theories, m- 
accuracy about the external world renders caleu- 
lation meaningless and suggests therefore that 
the subjects were not calculating to begin with 
—which is precisely what the notions of cogni- 
tive dissonance and psychoanalysis assert. Thus 
inaccuracy strengthens the plausibility of these 
theories. But accuracy weakens it, for if sub- 
jects expend enough energy to be accurate, it 
appears that subjects believe knowledge of the 
state of nature is important in their choice, in 
their calculation, indeed. Hence the probability 
estimates are more than window dressing and 
the plausibility of a theory that restricts them 
to this role is weakened. 

In these experiments, subjects were on the 
average surprisingly accurate in their estimates 
of the state of nature (1e., their judgments of 
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how the other players were going to vote). The 
data is set forth in Table 2, where the estimates 
of a player about the behavior of others ar> 
compared to what the other players actuall: 
did. Since the subjects estimated a probability 
between 0 and 1 for receiving the votes of each 
of the others, while the voting itself was dicho- 
tomous, one cannot measure individual accuracy 
except in a gross way. But the accuracy of the 
entire group of judgments can be measurec. 
thus: For all those who estimated that another 
player would vote for them with a chance be- 
tween 0 and .2, it should be the case, if the 
group is perfectly accurate, that ten per cent o) 
those so estimated (ie., the midpoint of the m- 
terval between 0 and .2) actually do so. For es- 
timates in the interval 21 to .4, thirty per cen: 
of those so estimated should actually do so, etc. 
Thus we have a definition of accuracy for the 
entire group. Inaccuracy, on the other hand. 
would occur if, for all those who estimate tha. 
another player would vote for them within +. 
given interval of probability (say, again, 0 tc 
2), it is actually the case that fifty per cent o` 
the others actually do so. Thus inaccuracy i: 
discovered by the fact that voting by the other: 
is random with respect to the subjects’ 
estimates,+# 

The results stated in Table 2 are depicted ir 
Figure 1, where the per cent voting for the esti- 
mator (on the vertical axis) is plotted agains 
the estimates in intervals of .2 (on the horizon- 
tal axis). The straight lines in the Figure represen’ 
perfect accuracy and random behavior or inac- 
curacy, while the curved line indicates the actua 
degree of the subjects’ accuracy about the other 
players’ behavior. 

It is apparent from Figure 1, that subject: 
were on the average quite accurate with respect 
to the behavior of the other players. The linc 
connecting the per cent voting for in each of the 
five categories is close to and has about thc 
same slope throughout as the line indicating per- 
fect accuracy. Moreover, it has been demon- 
strated elsewhere that these discrepancies from 
perfect accuracy can be attributed to sampling 
error5 On the basis of this evidence, there- 
fore, it seems reasonable to reject anti-rational- 
ist theories conclusively as explanations of this 
surrogate political behavior. 

It is not so easy to reject learning theory. 
For the events of these experiments, an explana- 
tion in terms of learning theory would empha- 


“We wish to thank Gerald Kramer for help in 
developing this test. 

3 William James Zavoina, The Rational Calculus 
of Coalition Formation, unpublished Ph.D. thesis. 
University of Rochester (1969). 
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TABLE 2. ACCURACY OF SUBJECTS’ ESTIMATES OF OTHER PLAYERS’ VOTES 


Probability of 
Receiving Other’s 
Vote 


0.0-.20 .21-~.40 


Others’ Actual Vote 


Group 6 1 31 10 11 
less victims of con- 
spiracy* (—2) (—1) 
Group 6 4 32 9 19 
less victims of con- 
spiracy* (—1) (—1) 
Group 7 4 4 3 16 
Total Votes 8 64 22 45 


Subjects’ Estimates of Other’s Votes 


.41~.60 .61-.80 .81-1.00 | Total 
30 31 | 40 33 | 38 15 | xo. 

(—4) (—8) (—3) | (—18) 
34 45 | 29 20 | 43 5 | 240 
(—2) (—1) | (—4) 
5 16 | 17 16} 31 8 | 120 
os s8 | se 61 | 12 2 | ss 
44% 60% 83 % 


Percent Received 11% 33 % 


* In eleven matches, two of the players formed a conspiracy against the third thus: 7 and j agreed 
on a satisfactory imputation and on a plan of conversations of 7 with k andj with k. This plan typically 
provided that both would falsely report to k an (i, J) agreement highly advantageous to j and that 7 
would then seek a better agreement with k though still not as good for 7 as the real (í, j) agreement, 
while 7 would seek an agreement with k (also not as good for] as the real (i, 7) agreement) on the ground 
that he (k) distrusted ïs extravagant offer. Functionally, this served to guarantee to both i and 7 
that they were better off with each other and that they could trust each other. Of course, it also meant 
that k’s judgment of the external world had no relevance to what that world was really like. Since his 
judgment concerns a fictional world created for him by the conspirators, we have omitted k’s judg- 


ments from this table. 


size that subjects determined their partners, not 
by a calculus but by more or less random exper- 
imentation which, if successful, would be re- 
peated and, if not, not. And indeed something of 
this appears to have happened. One can reject 
learning theory, therefore, not because it fails to 
explain behavior, but simply because it does not 
explain it as well as the utility maximization 
theory. 

In the 100 matches studied here, there were, 
of course, 300 pairs of subjects. Of these 160 
pairs were inexperienced with each other in the 
sense that they had not met previously in a 
match—and in most cases had never met con- 
sciously at all. There were, however, 140 pairs in 
which subjects were experienced with each other 
in the sense that the members of the pair had 
played with each ether in a previous match, in 
some cases in two or even three previous 
matches. While learning theory could hardly say 
much about behavior of subjects in the 160 in- 
experienced pairs, it can say something about 
the behavior in the 140 experienced ones. 

In general, learning theory suggests that, for 
these 140 pairs, if previous experience had led to 
success (i.e. voting for or against and winning), 


then the members of these pairs would repeat 
the previous choice. If previous experience had 
led to failure (i.e. voting for or against and los- 
ing), then the prediction is not so clear. How- 
ever, if on previous experience in a pair, a 
player voted for and lost, it would seem to be a 
good indication to vote against on the second 
match, if only because he knows that voting for 
is not successful. On the other hand, if a 
player voted against another and lost on the 
first meeting, there is almost no guide to action. 
He knows only that voting against the other did 
not work, but he is quite inexperienced about 
the results of voting for. In such case, there is 
no really good prediction inasmuch as it is rea- 
sonable either to vote for as an experiment or to 
vote against on the basis of experience. 

The data to validate these predictions is set 
forth in Table 3, where the individual experience 
on the just-previous match—earlier matches, 
when they occurred, are ignored—is compared 
with the action taken by the individuals in the 
current match. 

As is apparent from Table 3, the tests of the 
predicitions from learning theory are in part be- 
yond reasonable chance. But still the explanation 
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is not as good as the explanation from utility 
theory. In the first place, learning theory says 
nothing about the majority of the cases for 
the subjects had to act in an environment that 
denied them a previous experience. (Some will 
say this is not a fair test of a theory; but then 
the world is full of new conditions and the rat 
has to go through the maze a first time.) Even 
when a previous experience was provided, how- 
ever, the explanation from learning theory is 
weak. Only 43 per cent of the relevant behav- 
jor is explained (1.e., that recorded in the first 
three columns of row one of Table 3), while in 
the probability maximization theory from 92 to 
95 per cent of the relevant behavior is explained. 
Furthermore, only the behavior summarized in 
column 1 of Table 3 is explained well because the 
favorable results of the test in columns 2 and 3 
may easily have occurred by chance. On the 
other hand, the possibility that chance may 
have produced the result in the test of probabil- 
ity maximization is almost zero. This is, the 
probability that one might obtain by chance 275 
“yes” out of 300 tries is less than .000001. This 
value is considerably smaller than that asso- 
ciated with the best prediction under learning 
theory. Thus, comparing the two viewpoints, 
learning theory only weakly explains behavior in 


the limited range of behavior to which it applies. 
while the theory of probability maximization ex- 
plains behavior most of the time. Certainly, for 
this surrogate political behavior, probability 
maximization appears to be the more plausible 
theory. 
VI. CONCLUSION 

In the introduction we observed that each of 
the viewpoints toward rational behavior was 
supported by good evidence in the area of be- 
havior to which the viewpoints were originally 
applied. Furthermore, we pointed out that, 
owing to the neglect by political theorists, we 
had no idea of which area of behavior was the 
one where political behavior typically belonged 
and hence we had no idea of what viewpoint to- 
ward rationality was appropriate for politica! 
science. Finally, we indicated that, whether we 
wanted to or not, our ignorance on this point 
had to be repaired if we wished to do sophisti- 
cated political studies. i 

This essay is an effort to repair this igno- 
rance. Unfortunately it deals with surrogate pol- 
iticians in a surrogate political setting. Since 
this is probably the best we can get, however, the 
conclusion that the theory of probability max- 
imization is a more plausible explanation than 
its alternatives for the behavior studied suggests 
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TABLE 3. VOTING IN EXPERIENCED PAIRS 


Experience of Subject in Just Previous Match Involving 
Other Player in Pair 





Voted For Voted Against 
Action of Won Lost Won Lost 
Subject 
in Current Votes For 63 22 36 27 
Match 
` Votes Against 31 26 50 25 
94 48 86 52 
Theory Truth Value Binomial Probability 
cell (1, 1) >cell (2, 1) True *Pr[63 For |< .00063 
cell (1, 2) <cell (2, 2) True .Pr[22 For] <.33 
cell (1, 3) <cell (2, 3) True 


cell (1, 4)¢vcell (2, 4) 


Approximately True? 


Pr [36 For] <.08 


* That is, assuming independent choices with a .5 probability of choosing For, the probability of 
obtaining by chance 63 or better Fors out of 94 tries is less than .00063. 
# Since there is no standard of randomness here, a probability of deviation from it cannot be caleu- 


lated. 


that in the interpretation of real political phe- 
nomena it is safest to assume that politicians are 
calculating maximizers. 

Doubtless, however, some will resist the anal- 
ogy from the game saying that the behavior 
studied was “really” economic rather than polit- 
ical since it involves a monetary reward. But at 
least since Marx most students of politics have 
been willing to admit that all of politics involves 
monetary rewards. And certainly the calculating 
behavior in this game involves something more 
than the economic process of maximizing a mon- 
etary reward inasmuch as the subjects had to 
maximize in the face of a highly political kind of 
uncertainty about how others would vote. 

Doubtless, also, some will resist the analogy 
saying that the behavior studied was simple 
compared to the complex world of real politics. 
But it is hard to be sure about degrees of com- 
plexity. Surely our subjects often faced a world 
fully as uncertain as the world of politicians. 
And while they had but two alternatives to 
choose from, it is also true of the political world 
that politicians constantly seek to narrow their 
range of choice, not only in personal decision, 
but also in our imstitutions. Thus, we vote on 
two candidates, we vote yea and nay on mo- 
tions, we are offered two parties (or, failing 
that, government and opposition), etc., etc. In 
short, in the world outside the laboratory, we 
seek constantly to make the problem of decision 


no more complex than the decisions facing our 
subjects. So far as we succeed, there is not much 
difference in complexity between the two worlds. 

Nevertheless, still others will resist the anal- 
ogy saying that, even if politicians succeed in 
simplifying their decision problems, still the lab- 
oratory scene and the people in it lack all that 
lush growth of ideology and organization found 
in the real political world. This we of course - 
admit; but it still is true that our subjects, 
while simply students, were drawn from the 
class of people who grow up to be politicians . 
and that the laboratory scene did have those 
features of coalition-formation winning and los- 
ing, Manipulation of others by both rhetoric and 
contrivance, etc—all of which are fundamental 
to politics and are the building blocks of ideology 
and organization. 

It is possible that one kind of real political 
situation exists for which the game analogy is 
quite inappropriate and this is the situation 
where participants are not conscious of having a 
choice. One can hardly compare alternatives 
where there are none to compare. And it may be 
that much of the time people have no choice, 
though one strong theological and philosophical 
tradition insists that choice is always present. 
But where choice is possible, the message in the ~ 
evidence from this experiment, though indirect, 
is crystal clear: utility maximization is the 
theory that fits political behavior best. 
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“When I use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said, in 
rather a scornful tone, “it means just what I choose 
it to mean—neither more nor less.” 

“The question is,” said Alice, “whether you can 
make words mean so many different things.” 

“The question is,” said Humpty Dumpty, “which 
is to be the master—that’s all.” 

Through the Looking Glass 


I. INTRODUCTION? 


It is not hard to find reasons why Barrington 
Moore’s Social Origins of Democracy and Dic- 
. tatorship has had such widespread influence. Its 
approach, that of comparative, historical sociol- 
ogy, seeks clues to the present in the past, and 
Moore demonstrates mastery of a wide range of 
historical materials. Yet I feel that the book is 
ultimately unsatisfactory, for it Is marred by a 
lack of respect for its own sources of informa- 
tion and by contradictions and non-sequiturs at 
critical points in the argument. 

In this critique I shall first examine the gen- 
eral thesis of the book and then turn to the case 
studies which Moore uses to support his argu- 
ments. I shall also attempt to account for the 
sharp contrasts in the quality of scholarship 
` which characterize the study, and will attribute 
them to Moore’s preconceived ideological as- 
sumptions about the nature of the good society. 


il. THE OVERT ANALYSIS 


The central argument of the volume seems to 
be about as follows: 

Historically, societies have industrialized in 
one of three ways. Each of these has involved 
violence and the exploitation or oppression of a 
large bulk of the population by a “ruthless” rul- 
ing class. (24, 28-29, 287, 297, 386, 410, 506.) 

The first route taken by England—and with 
variations by France and the United States— 
may be called the bourgeois-capitalist-demo- 


! Professors R. Jackson Wilson, Daniel Aaron, 
Cecelia Kenyon, Murray Kitely, Guenter Lewy 
and Malcolm Smith all read an earlier version of 
this essay and offered criticisms. Professors Wilson 
and Aaron were especially helpful. Naturally, the 
errors which remain are mine. 

* (Boston, 1966). 

As with many other of his statements, Moore 
occasionally hedges (508, for example), but this is 
the overall thrust of his analysis. 
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cratic road. This route required a violent revo- 
lution designed to destroy the power of at least 
a portion of the traditional elite. It also involved 
the “ruthless” exploitation of both the peasantry 
and the working class in the early stages of in- 
dustrial development. 

The second road was taken by Germany and 
Japan. Here the bourgeoisie, too weak to assert 
itself, joined with a quasi-feudal landowning 
class in an attempt to modernize society within 
its traditional social framework. Industrial- 
ization was not achieved without exploitation, 
but revolutionary upheaval was avoided. How- 
ever, the ultimate outcome was Fascism, and in 
Germany at least, genocide. 

The third route, that of Communism, has oc- 
curred in those societies in which the ruling 
classes could not successfully industrialize. Com- 
munist regimes generally come to power on the 
backs of peasant revolutions, and end with the 
elimination of the peasantry and the develop- 
ment of a repressive system comparable to al- 
though different from that im capitalist coun- 
tries. 

One of these three roads, Moore argues, has 
been more or Jess inevitable, and together they 
exhaust the possibilities of social change. Today 
the bourgeois capitalist route to modernization 
seems obsolete, the Fascist road too horrible to 
contemplate, and even the traditional Commu- 
nist road (i.e, the Soviet road) historically 
dated, although China may avoid Russia’s mis- 
takes. 

Indian political leaders have attempted to 
avoid these choices and to modernize democrati- 
cally. Moore thinks they have failed, and he 
hints fairly strongly that an authoritarian re- 
gime will have to emerge if India is to solve her 
problems.* 

The evidence Moore brings to his argument 
is to be found in his case studies. Thus, his 
choice of cases becomes crucial. Moore could not 
deal with every country in the world, but his 
general theory of social changé, so far as I can 
determine, is not at all applicable to black Af- 


* The general argument is summarized on pp. xv- 
xvi, 418-414. On the obsolescence of bourgeois 
capitalism and Russian Communism, see pp. 507- 
508, 483. On Moore’s hopes for China, see p. 230. 
I will add additional references in the sections on 
specific countries. 
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rica or to the Middle East, and, thus, to much 
of the “third world.” In addition its applicabil- 
ity to countries like Sweden or Norway seems 
problematical. Moore specifically excludes the 
Scandinavian countries from his discussion, ar- 
guing that, since they are small countries which 
“depend economically and politically on big and 
powerful ones .. . the decisive causes of their 
politics lie outside their own boundaries.” (xiii) 
Moore offers no support for this argument, yet 
deals in great detail with at least one country— 
India—which was influenced in very decisive 
ways by an outside power. One suspects, then, 
that other reasons lay behind his choices. 

Of more significance at this point are Moore’s 
neo-Marxist assumptions as to the underlying 
pattern of social causation. He argues (1) 
that the mode of production in a given soci- 
ety determines ideology of the social classes of 
which it is composed and its political structure, 
and (2) that all ruling classes have as their pri- 
mary goal the fullest possible exploitation of 
those whom they dominate. Ecological factors 
are unimportant and cultural variables are 
epiphenomenal since they either reflect the eco- 
nomic system or are mechanisms used by the 
ruling classes to further their own interests. 
Thus, Northern commitment to an anti-slavery 
position in the American Civil War is to be ex- 
plained by the emergence of an urban capitalist 
civilization; and Hinduism and the caste sys- 
tem, symptoms of India’s historical backward- 
ness, both survived only because they served the 
interests of the ruling strata. (123, 186, 385- 
36.) Nor are Japanese cultural patterns rele- 
vant to an understanding of the Meiji Res- 
toration, which was based entirely on the self- 
interest of a particular segment of the ruling 
class, Just as the support of social legislation by 
the English bourgeoisie in the mid-nineteenth 
century was merely a sop to the lower orders, 
because everyone knew that the bourgeoisie now 
dominated English politics. (240, 245, 441.) 

The mode of production and class exploita- 
tion are key to Moore’s overall historical analy- 
sis. Past revolutions have been inevitable, þe- 
cause the ruling classes were unable to transcend 
their own ideologies and unwilling to accept lim- 


* For that matter the analysis seems inapplicable 
to those countries.in Southeast Asia, e.g., Thailand, 
which, for all practical purposes, lack a landowning 
gentry. On Thailand see: David A. Wilson, Politics 
in Thailand (Ithaca, 1962), p. 52; James Mosel, 
“Thai Administrative Behavior” in W. J. Siffin 
(ed.) Toward the Comparative Study of Public 
Administration (Bloomington, 1959), pp. 283-288; 
and D. Insor, Thailand (New York, 1963), pp. 44- 
45, 
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itations upon their opportunities for exploita- . 
tion. 

Moore essentially claims that his frame of 
reference enables him to systematize the study 
of comparative history more effectively than al- 
ternate models, and that he was forced to his 
conclusions by the facts themselves. (356, 505 
and the Preface.) However, Moore also levels a 
sharp theoretical attack upon models that give 
more weight to cultural variables, specifically 
the work of Max Weber, who emphasized the 
uniqueness of European history, and developed 
what is perhaps the most powerful modern theo- 
retical alternative to a Marxist or neo-Marxist 
analysis. 

An overall evaluation of the value of Moore’s 
categories must await an examination of their 
utility in dealing with the various countries with 
which he is concerned, but the following reflec- 
tions are not out of order at this point. 

First, Moore’s two central propositions have 
no necessary connection. The values of a given 
social class may be determined by its economic 
position, but this does not prove that these 
values necessarily involve the maximization of 
its opportunities for “exploitation.” 

Further, the propositions are not equal in ex- 
planatory value. The discovery of economic 
correlates for the Weltanschauung of a particu- 
lar class may be offered as evidence that these 
factors were causal, but to assert that a given 
Weltanschauung is supported because it is self- 
serving explains little or nothing. Even if the 
ruling classes in India were only interested in © 
exploitation, this would not tell us why they 
chose Hinduism and the caste system as their 
instruments. Moore’s volume, as we shall see, is 
full of question-begging explanations of this 
type. 

Sometimes, as a last resort, Moore does give 
an independent role to cultural and ecological 
variables, even though he would seem to weaken 
his thesis in the process. For example, what is 
one to do with an analysis which continually 
downplays the role of ideas and then lists as one 
reason for the mild treatment of the Chartists 
by the English ruling classes the fact that: 


Russell was a doctrinaire Whig devoted to the 
ideal of liberty and anxious to avoid encroaching 
on the free discussion of political issues. (34.) 


There are many other instances of the ad hoc 
introduction of other variables. After emphasiz- 
ing economic factors in the behavior of the En- 
glish bourgeoisie, Moore suddenly brings in En- 
gland’s reliance upon a Navy (stemming, one 
assumes, from the fact that the country is an is- 
land) as among those factors which explain the 
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lack of repressiveness of English society. (32, 
444.) It is almost the only time that this vari- 
able is mentioned with regard to England, and 
Moore doesn’t even consider why Japan’s island 
position did not play a similar role. Or, to 
take another example, he argues that Japan’s 
imperialism was the result of economic contra- 
dictions which led to Fascism. English imperial- 
ism, on the other hand, was the result of: 

.. & combination of adventure, reasons of state, 
commerce, and plunder: motives and causes that 
were really indistinguishable during that burst of 
energy released all over Europe by the decay of 
the traditional Christian medieval civilization and 
the rise of a new and much more secular one. (342.) 


Moore’s habit of blending quasi-economic de- 
terminism with other whimsically introduced fac- 
tors, including cultural variables, makes it hard 
to systematize his position, and raises serious 
questions about his interpretation of the soci- 
eties which he uses to illustrate his general 
theory. Indeed, since he offers no explicit crite- 
ria one gets the impression that decisions as to 
what weight he should accord cultural factors 
were based less on a concern with placing his 
material in a theoretical perspective, than upon 
a desire to convince his readers of the validity 
of assumptions brought to his study. 

Moore’s discussion of exploitation suffers 
from similar limitations. He considers the con- 
cept objective and measurable. In fact, he lists 
the criteria which determine whether a given 
class relationship is exploitive. But, although in 
theory he allows for gradations in exploitation, 
the English, French, German, Japanese, Indian 
and Chinese aristocracies all seem to have 
shared one aim, that is, to squeeze as much out 
of their peasants as possible. 

One wonders whether a concept which is 
not used to differentiate among societies, has 
any empirical utility. The confusion is increased 
by Moore’s tendency to hedge. Peasants, he 
argues, revolt because of objective exploitation. 
If they revolt even while their objective situa- 
tion is improving, it is only because they realize 
that the “lord’s exactions increased and his con- 
tribution . . . declined.” (478.) If they don’t, 
their failure to revolt is explained by inertia. As 
for those peasants who resist the revolution, 
Moore redefines them as being part of the ex- 
ploiting classes because of shared ideas. Thus 
they present no analytic problem. Moore says of 
the French Revolution that: 

To be sure, there were members of roughly the 
same social strata fighting on opposite sides. But 
they were fighting for opposed social objectives. 
... Victory for one side or the other meant the 
victory or defeat of class privileges. On these 
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grounds alone it seems impossible tq deny that the 
Terror was an instrument of class warfare... . 
(518.) 


Furthermore the evidence which he offers to 
prove that a given ruling class has been entirely 
exploitive and almost entirely parasitic is not al- 
ways very compelling. For example, he argues 
that the Chinese gentry fulfilled hardly any use- 
ful function in Chinese society. (203-05.)° 
Most contemporary scholars, on the other hand. 
would contend that China attained relatively 
high levels of general prosperity, social order 
and cultural and commercial development duz- 
ing the height of the Ch’ing dynasty in the sev- 
enteenth and early eighteenth centuries. Cer- 
tainly the political order must have played some 
role.? But, Moore argues that the increase in 
population which oceurred at that time and 
which most observers might take as a sign of ef- 
fective social organization and rising living stan- 
dards, did not stem from these factors. Rather 
it was the gentry who increased the birthrate of 
the peasants in order to drive up the price of 
land and to impoverish the masses. (168.) On 
the face of it the argument is less than convinc- 
ing. During the early part of the period, at 
least, living standards continued to rise despite 
the increase in population, partially because the 
regime sponsored the opening of new areas for 
cultivation and introduced new crops.® Ping-ti- 


* Moore does mention the improvement of irriga- 
tion, but downplays its importance. Indeed the 
major purpose of improving irrigation was to in- 
crease the possibilities of exploitation. (169.) He 
also argues that its role in the maintenance of or- 
der was unimportant, given the place of the clans 
in administering local Justice. Besides, when large 
scale banditry did develop it was largely the con- 
sequence of exploitation by the ruling class. What 
evidence, one wonders, is relevant to the question 
of measuring exploitation? Moore, in effect, has it 
both ways. If a ruling class does literally nothing, 
it is clearly parasitic, but whatever functions it 
performs are performed for bad reasons and it is 
still parasitic. 

*See Ping-ti Ho, Studies on the Population of 
China, 1868-1958 (Cambridge, 1959), pp. 268-270. 
Moore cites Ho several times but appears to deny 
that living standards were rising for the population 
as a whole. (Origins, 179.) Interestingly enough, 
however, he does argue, at least indirectly, that 
China was better off than India in this regard, and 
Japan was better off than China (Origins, 330-333 
and passim.). 

* Ho, op. cit., 269. Edwin O. Reischauer and John 
K. Fairbank, Hast Asia: The Great Tradition (Bos- 
ton, 1958), I, p. 393. ‘ 
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Ho, whom Moore relies on for population data, 
argues that the Chinese were hoist by their own 
petard. Having created conditions of general 
prosperity, the regime was finally faced by 
over-population in relation to resources, under 
circumstances in which it had reached the limits 
of its capacity to raise levels of productivity 
within the framework of the existing system. 

Whether or not the Chinese gentry did at one 
time serve some function in Chinese society has 
little to do with the general conclusions which 
Moore reaches about the necessity for a moder- 
nizing revolution in China. The difference be- 
tween Moore’s view and one which emphasizes 
the irony of Chinese development is a difference 
between a view of history as involving genuine 
tragedy, and one which sees it as a conflict be- 
tween heroes and villains. Despite Moore’s ex- 
plicit disclaimers, it is quite clear that the latter 
is his perspective. 

Finally, Moore’s stake in proving that all rul- 
ing classes are completely exploitive sometimes 
leads to contradictory appraisals. Thus, he usu- 
ally describes Feudalism as “gangsterism.” But, 
in talking of modernizing elites, he concedes that 
feudal arrangements had at least protected the 
peasants against grosser forms of exploitation.® 


* + + 


Moore offers several reasons for rejecting ap- 
proaches to the study of society which give sig- 
nificant weight to cultural factors. He implies, 
first, that such explanations tend to emphasize 
continuity and downplay change, and thus have 
a conservative bias. (485-86.) There seems lit- 
tle intrinsic reason why this should be so, and 
Moore offers none. Max Weber, whom Moore 
spends a good deal of time criticizing, uses cul- 
tural variables, in part, to explain the great Eu- 
ropean revolutions which began in the seven- 
teenth century, and Robert Heilbronner has 
come to conclusions about the third world at 
least as radical as those of Moore, by emphasiz- 
ing the role of cultural impediments to peaceful 
change.t° But, even if the charge were true, it 
would not constitute an adequate scholarly rea- 
son for rejecting explanations of this type. 

Nevertheless, his attack on the use of “cul- 
tural-continuity” explanations is worth examin- 
ing in detail because it undermines his own ap- 
proach, although he may not realize this. “The 
assumption ... that cultural and social continu- 
ity do not require explanation,” notes Moore: 


” Compare, for example, Origins, 10, 214, 241 with 
Origins, 12, 194. 

*In “Counterrevolutionary America,” Commen- 
tary (April, 1967), pp. 3-10. 
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obliterates the fact that both have to be recreated 
anew in each generation, often with great pain and 
suffering. To maintain and transmit a value sys- 
tem, human beings are punched . . . cajoled, 
bribed, made into heroes, encouraged to read news- 
papers, stood up against a wall and shot. .. . To 
speak of cultural inertia is to overlook the concrete 
interest and privileges that are served by indoc- 
trination ... (486.) 


Earlier he had argued: 


Such explanations are logically the same as the 
famous explanation of the effects of opium as 
being due to its “dormitive” properties. They beg 
the fundamental question: why did this particular 
outlook prevail when and where it did. (240.) 


Moore is unfair. Those who argue that the 
cultural inheritance of a society is a significant 
part of any explanation of its dynamics do so on 
the basis of some fairly sophisticated proposi- 
tions concerning the transmission of cultural 
values. And Moore himself, despite his stric- 
tures, is sometimes forced to recognize the 
“stickiness” of cultural patterns. In the same 
chapter from which the above quotation is 
taken, he explains the revolt of at least some sa- 
murai against the new Japanese regime as a 
function of the difficulties of shedding romantic 
“feudal notions.” (252.) 

More importantly, as Moore’s own “ques- 
tion-begging” explanations indicate, economic 
self-interest. does not exist in a vacuum. If we 
must take account of the concrete interests that 
are served by adherence to certain cultural 
norms, the reverse is also true; men define their 
interests in terms of the values which they deem 
important. 

Further, Moore himself tends to emphasize 
continuity, albeit in a rather different way from 
those whom he criticizes. For example, in ex- 
plaining the acceptance by the Chinese peasant 
of a regime which was fundamentally exploitive, 
Moore argues: 


. it seems more realistic to assume that large 
masses of people, and especially peasants, simply 
accept the social system under which they live 
without concern about any balance of benefits and 
pains ... unless and until something happens to 
threaten and destroys their daily routine. Hence, it 
is quite possible for them to accept a society of 
whose working they are no more than victims. 
(204.) 


Is this explanation of continuity any more 
satisfactory than a “cultural” explanation? In- 
deed it is less so, for it does not suggest any 
mechanism by which ideas about these institu- 
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tions are transmitted. Unlike most sociologists 
concerned with the transmission of culture, 
Moore puts considerable emphasis on the vio- 
lence done the individual by the socialization 
process. Somehow, he seems to feel that this 
weakens an argument which takes cultural con- 
tinuity for granted. But why? If the process of 
socialization were as brutalizing as he makes it 
out to be, it might strengthen the hands of those 
who urge that continuity is natural, and change 
that must be explained. Having given up so 
much in the process of becoming part of any so- 
ciety, adult members of that society would resist 
proposed changes in the value structure with 
considerable ferocity. In short, Moore’s argment 
proves nothing. 

In criticizing Max Weber Moore wishes to 
undermine an interpretation of European devel- 
opments which stresses the role played by 
Christianity and more specifically English Cal- 
vinism. His basic argument is that one can find 
the characteristics associated with the Protes- 
tant ethic in all of the societies under study, and 
that therefore the emergence of Calvinism can- 
not be used as an explanation for English eco- 
nomic and political developments. But, as Rem- 
hard Bendix points out, Weber never argued 
that the Protestant ethic was the only reason 
that capitalism emerged first in Europe. Rather, 
his analysis deals with Protestantism as one 
variable among others. Secondly, in proving 
the existence of a “Protestant ethic” m India, or 
China, or Japan, Moore relies heavily upon 
travelers’ reports. These, of course, are of very 
limited value, and Weber never denied that at 
least some of the values associated with the 
“Protestant” ethic might be found to a limited 
degree among segments of any population. 

Further, Moore has a very limited under- 
standing of the attitudes which Weber believed 
characterize modern capitalism. In dealing with 
France, for example, he quotes Forster’s study 
of the nobility of Toulouse to prove that many 
of the provincial nobility were characterized by 
“thrift, discipline, and strict management,” as 
well as a powerful desire to increase their 
wealth. (51.) As Moore sees it, this shows that 
their attitudes were the same as those described 
by Weber as constituting the Protestant ethic. 
The only difference between the French nobility 
and the English gentry was that the former, in- 
stead of rationalizing their estates, “used the 
prevailing social and political framework to 
“squeeze more grain out of the peasants and sell 
it.” (53.) 


See Reinhard Bendix, Mar Weber: An In- 
tellectual Portrait (Garden City, 1962). 
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Whether or not this description of the French 
nobility is accurate, it does not support Moore’s 
argument. Weber never argued that the desire 
to increase one’s wealth or even the organized 
effort to do so was a peculiarly capitalist phe- 
nomenon. What differentiates the capitalist ori- 
entation from pre-capitalist orientations is not 
only its greater rationality in terms of organiza- 
tion, but also its emphasis upon mastery of the 
environment. Profit is the unintended conse- 
quence (and in some ways unwanted conse- 
quence) of this Calvinist drive toward mastery, 
toward changing the external world through 
labor. Thus profits based primarily on colonial 
or fiscal exploitation, on the basis of force guar- 
anteed by political authority, i.e., continuous 
earnings through compulsory payments, or var- 
ious methods of tax-farming, are considered by 
Weber to be part of pre-capitalist economic 
structures,?4 

Indeed a good many scholars have pointed to 
just the characteristics Moore describes, in con- 
trasting both the French aristocracy and the 
bourgeoisie with their English counterparts be- 
fore and after the Revolution. Their point is 
that French attitudes remained pre-capitalist in 
so far as they were not innovative.! Forster 
himself is careful to point out that the limited 
sample of provincial nobles he studied had made 
very few efforts to follow the English example of 
exploring new techniques for raising the general 
level of productivity.14 

Moore’s attack on Weber is less than success- 
ful. It remains to be seen whether or not the ap- 
plication of his own frame of reference to the 
countries studied is more adequate than one de- 
rived from a Weberian model. 


lit. THE WESTERN CASE STUDIES 


The assumptions which guide Barrington 
Moore’s analysis reveal themselves only grad- 


“ Bendix, op. cit., 53. 

** See, for example: Bert F., Hoselitz, “Entrepre- 
neurship and Capital Formation in France and 
Britain Since 1700,” in National Bureau of Eco- 
nomie Research, Capital Formation and Economic 
Growth, p. 311; David Landes, “French Entre- 
preneurship and Industrial Growth in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” in Barry E. Supple (ed.), The 
Experience of Economic Growth (New York, 
1963), pp. 340-353; and George V. Taylor, “Non- 
capitalist Wealth and the Origins of the French 
Revolution,” American Historical Review, 72 (Jan- 
uary, 1967), pp. 469-496. 

“ Robert Forster, “The Provincial Noble: A Re- 
appraisal,” American Historical Review, 68 (April, 
1963), p. 687. 
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ually in his historical case studies, and it is to 
these we must now turn. My knowledge 
of the material varies widely with the countries 
involved, and my .analysis will not be directed 
primarily at “disproving” his argument on the 
basis of the evidence, but rather on pointing up 
some of the contradictions in his analysis. 

Moore’s Western case studies are confined to 
England, France, and the United States, with 
briefer scattered references to both Germany 
and Russia. Although I will stress those aspects 
of Moore’s work with which I disagree, I should 
note that the differences are only in emphasis, 
for much of what he says is part of a general 
scholarly consensus. However, as in most mat- 
ters of social analysis, differences of emphasis 
often result in radically different conclusions. 

England, to Moore, is a paradigm case of in- 
dustrialization, and his chapter is designed pri- 
marily to prove three propositions. First, he at- 
tacks the notion that the English have some pe- 
culiar knack for settling social disputes peace- 
fully. (4.) The relative peacefulness of English 
society in the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries was preceded necessarily by an outburst of 
violence in the seventeenth century. Without 
this violent revolution produced by intemperate 
and violent men, the later development of 
peaceful parliamentarianism would have been 
inconceivable. (20, 39.) 

Second, the English civil war was essentially 
a contest between two societies based on differ- 
ing economic systems, between the traditional 
aristocracy, and the commercially oriented gen- 
try supported by urban commercial interests. 
(14-20.) 

Third, the industrial revolution in England 
was accompanied by “massive violence exercised 
by the upper classes against the lower,” (29.) 
which was not different in kind from that exer- 
cised by other “ruthless” elites during the pro- 
cess of industrialization. 

Competent historians, of course, do not sub- 
scribe to a non-violent myth of English history 
any more than does Moore. The fact remains, 
however, that even the English Civil War was 
relatively mild by continental standards, some- 
thing which Moore himself recognizes and at- 
tempts to explain. The Civil War aside, it is still 
the relative peacefulness of British evolution 
since the eighteenth century which poses the 
more interesting problem. 

’ For his economic interpretation of the Civil 
War, Moore relies heavily upon Tawney’s “rise 
of the gentry” thesis, a position which com- 
mands far less than universal support among 
English scholars today, including some of those 
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he cites.të Moore relies, too, upon an analysis of 
the geographic distribution of the opposing 
forces in the Long Parliament, noting, as have 
all previous commentators, that the more “com- 
mercial” sections of the realm generally sup- 
ported the Parliament, while the more backward 
generally supported the monarchy. (510-514.) 
The problem lies in the fact that even in the 
areas supporting the Parliament, there was 
strong latent support for the king, and, further, 
these were the same areas in which the dissent- 
ing sects were strongest.1* Moore’s case for a 
basically economic interpretation of the revolu- 
tion, one which de-emphasizes religious and 
other factors, is not very strong. 

Indeed Moore seems to be in a quandary, for 
he admits in the end that the Civil War did not 
result, in the displacement of one class by an- 
other. Its major contribution to bourgeois de- 
mocracy seems to have been the killing of an 
English king—a killing which served as a stern 
reminder to later monarchs. (18, 17.) 

The killing of the king, of course, was a polit- 
ical rather than an economic act. It is not clear 
why it should have been so traumatic. As Plumb 
and others have pointed out, this was far from 
the first king the English had killed. Down to 
the seventeenth century the English had some- 
thing of a reputation as regicides.17 What caused 
the trauma? If, as Moore suggests, the Civil 
War did not produce a fundamental alteration 
in the class structure of the society, it is at least 
possible that the changing political culture of 


™ He cites Lawrence Stone as more or less sup- 
porting Tawney’s thesis. (Origins, 15). Stone, how- 
ever, specifically rejects his own previously held 
belief in the key role played by such factors, In- 
deed, he calls for the replacement of economic 
interpretations of the Civil War by broader soci- 
ological interpretations, and argues that other fac- 
tors, including religious factors, played a key role 
in the conflict. See Lawrence Stone, The Crisis of 
the Aristocracy (New York, 1967; Abridged edi- 
tion), pp. 4, 7-9, 345-354. 

18 See, for example, Ivan Roots, The Great Re- 
bellion (London, 1966), pp. 62-68; Stuart E. Prali 
(ed.), The Puritan Revolution (New York, 1968), 
ix-xxii, and Charles Wilson, #ngland’s Apprentice- 
ship (New York, 1965), pp. 108-140. 

"J. H. Plumb, The Growth of Political Stability 
in England (London, 1967), p. 19. In the 200 years 
before Henry VII established the Tudor dynasty, 
England had been ruled by twelve monarchs. Only 
three reigned until death overtook them. Of the 
remaining nine, seven were deposed, five of whom 
lost their lives by violence, and two went insane. 
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English society played some role, and that reli- 
gious factors played at least as important a role 
in these changes as did economic. 

No one seriously doubts the importance of 
economic factors in explaining changes in politi- 
cal and other values in England and elsewhere, 
but the evidence indicates that religious and 
constitutional issues were at least as significant, 
and were not merely dependent variables. Wide 
agreement had been reached in the Long Parlia- 
ment on purely economic issues; it was the po- 
litical and religious question, as well as Charles’ 
personality, which ultimately produced the 
conflict.18 It is hard to believe that the English 
Civil War could have occurred without the po- 
litical aggressiveness of the dissenting sects, and 
there is every reason to believe that another 
Monarch might have been able to escape with 
his head.19 

There is little evidence that enclosures or the 
commercialization of agriculture were greatly 
accelerated by the Civil War itself, and, in any 
event, the dissenting sects were rather more fa- 
vorably inclined to enclosure than other reli- 
gious groups.2° I should note that while Moore 
sometimes sees the Civil War as opening the 
floodgates to enclosure, he offers no evidence for 
this assertion, and at other times is quite willing 
to admit that the process was a gradual one 
until the late eighteenth century, to which we 
may now turn. (19, 25.) 

Moore’s analysis of English industrialization 
represents what must be called a “post-revision- 
ist” position, in that he sharply criticizes those 
scholars who have tried to alter the traditional 
picture of the consequences both of enclosure 
and of industrialization. Before we analyze his 
attack in somewhat more detail, let us consider 
briefly the revisionist account of the changes 
which took place in late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century England. 

First of all, such scholars as Mingay, Jones 
and Thompson deny that the wave of enclosures 
which swept over England in the late eighteenth 
century served to break the back of the small 
peasant proprietor and to convert him into a 
rural or urban proletariat. They argue that 


* Root, op. cit, pp. 32-42, and passim. 

* Michael Walzer, The Revolution of the Saints 
(Cambridge, 1965), p. 114. H. R. Trevor Roper, 
“The General Crisis of the Seventeenth Century,” 
in Trevor Aston (ed.). Crisis in Europe (New 
York, 1967), pp. 99-100. 

>W. E. Tate, The Enclosure Movement (Lon- 
don, 1967), pp. 143-153, and Wilson, op. cit., pp. 
141-142, 
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while the concentration of landownership by 
about 1880 was greater than in the seventeenth 
century, it was not much greater, and that the 
increase had been a very gradual one.?! In fact. 
while the enclosures of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury took land from some peasants, others re- 
ceived land. The evidence seems to indicate that 
the number of small owner occupiers actually 
increased for a short time.2? The proportion of 
agricultural workers to owners was about-134 to 
1 at the end of the seventeenth century; 140 
years later it had risen to only about 234 to 1.°° 
The real source of the gradual decline in small 
holders was not enclosure, but the relative dis- 
advantages of small-scale agriculture in an era 
of commercial farming.*4 

Revisionist scholars argue further that enclo- 
sures did not depopulate the countryside. In- 
stead the rural population actually increased 
during the period. In many cases the largest mi- 
grations took place from unenclosed areas, or 
areas which had been enclosed much earlier. The 
creation of an urban and even a rural proletar- 
iat was far more the result of the increase in 
population than it was the result of enclosures.” 


23 Some of the important works on the subject 
include: E. L. Jones and G. E. Mingay (ed.), 
Land, Labour and Population in the Industrial 
Revolution (London, 1967); E. L, Jones, Agricul- 
ture and Economic Growth in England 1660-1815 
(London, 1967); J. D. Chambers and G. E. Mingay, 
The Agricultural Revolution, 1750-1850 (London. 
1966), F. M. L. Thompson, “The Social Distribu- 
tion of Landed Property in England Since the 
Sixteenth Century,” Economic History Review, 
XIX, 3 (1966), pp. 505-517. A classic and much 
earlier “revisionist” analysis is J. H. Clapham, An 
Economic History of Modern Britain (Cambridge. 
1926), I, pp. 98-142. See also B. H. Slicher Van 
Bath, The Agrarian History of Western Europe 
(London, 1963), pp. 318-321. The edited volumes 
contain some of the classic earlier studies which 
are the basis for much of the revisionists’ casc. 

2 Chambers and Mingay, op. cit., pp. 91-92. 

z Clapham, op. cit., p. 114. 

4 Chambers and Mingay, op. cit., pp. 92-93. 

The classic essay is J. D. Chambers, “Enclosure 
and Labor Supply in the Industrial Revolution,” 
reprinted in Jones, op. cit, pp. 94-127. A recent 
detailed study by Lawrence White, concludes that 
there is absolutely no significant relationship be- 
tween enclosure and migration to the city, or be- 
tween enclosure and increases in poor rates. The 
study was done on the basis of an analysis of all 
English counties, using regression analysis. See 
Lawrence White, “Enclosures and Population 
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' Further, they argue, all the evidence we have 
indicates that living standards for workers, both 
rural and urban, did not fall during the period 
of industrialization.-Rather the picture is one of 
gradual amelioration interrupted by such things 
as the effects of the Napoleonic wars, bad har- 
vests, et cetera. On the whole, real wages in- 
creased at about the same rate as the relatively 
slow growth of per capita national product. The 
evidence indicates that income may have been 
becoming rather more equally distributed among 
social classes during the whole period of indus- 
trialization. Certainly income inequality does 
not seem to have increased.2¢ 

To be sure there was a good deal of suffering 
among certain groups as old skills became out- 
moded, or, especially in the south, because of a 
lack of labor mobility. Certainly the transition 
might have been made more easily and more hu- 
manely in a perfect world. But, the fact of the 
matter is that the great growth of urban centers 
and industrialization took place first in England, 
and in the early nineteenth century. It must be 
judged by these standards. The alternatives 
were mass starvation and migration as in Ire- 
land or land hunger and migration to cities in 
which no jobs were available as in France. In 
both of these countries population increased 
during the eighteenth century, but industrial- 
ization did not absorb excess labor.27 Moore 
conveniently forgets to pomt out that in France 
migration to the cities occurred without the 
benefit of massive enclosures. 

Moore agrees with the revisionists that the 
dismal picture painted of the results of enclo- 
sures and early industrialization by radical his- 
torlans was somewhat overdrawn, but insists, 
without offering any new evidence, that the rad- 
ical case still stands in its broadest outline. His 
critique of the revisionists rests on three kinds 
of arguments which may, for want of better 
terms, be called “adjectival,” “rhetorical” and 
“psychological.” The “adjectival” argument 
turns on the tendentious use of key words. Thus 


Movements in England, 1701-1831.” It will be pub- 
lished in a forthcoming issue of Explorations in 
Entrepreneurial History. 

= The best summary of the data is to be found 
in Phyllis Deane and W. A. Cole, Brilish Economic 
Growth, 1688-1569 (Cambridge, 1967, 2nd ed.), 
pp. 25, 27-28, 283, 301, and Lee Soltow, “Long 
Range Changes in British Income Inequality,” The 
Economic History Review, XXI (April, 1968), 
p. 1729. Needless to say the issue is still fairly con- 
troversial. 

2O, E. Labrousse, La Crise de l'économie fran- 
caise à la fin d'Ancien Régime et au début de la 
Révolution (Paris, 1943), xxii-xxill. 
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when revisionists cite the lack of peasant resis- 
tance to enclosure in the nineteenth century as 
evidence for the fact that peasant hostility to 
enclosure was not that great. Moore, citing 
them, states that “. .. the old peasant commu- 
nity finally gave way and disintegrated.” (28.) 
Or where some commentators might see the 
poor laws and other measures as a sign of the 
relative responsiveness of the English ruling 
classes to changes which were but imperfectly 
understood, Moore emphasizes the horrors of 
being forced to receive public assistance. He 
neglects to point out, of course, that however 
many people were on poor relief in the late eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries, evidence 
for the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries indicates that 


At a conservative estimate, a quarter of the popu- 
lation could be regarded as permanently in a state 
of poverty and underemployment if not of total 
unemployment. This was their chronic condition. 
But when bouts of economic depression descended, 
the proportion might rise to something nearer a 
half of the population.” 


The rhetorical argument is simply that no 
matter how it occurred, the fact is that the 
peasantry was destroyed. An entire social class 
was eliminated. The psychological argument is 
tied in very closely with the rhetorical argument 
and is best summarized in Moore’s own words: 


... it still seems plain enough that, together with 
the rise of industry, the enclosures greatly strength- 
ened the larger landlords and broke the back of the 
English peasantry, eliminating them as a factor 
from British political life. From the standpoint of 
the issues discussed here, that is, after all, the de- 
cisive point. Furthermore, for the “surplus” peasant 
it made little difference whether the pull from the 
towns or factories was more important than the 
push out of his rural world. In either case he was 
caught ... between alternatives that meant de- 
gradation and suffering, compared with the tradi- 
tional life of the village community. That the 
violence and coercion which produced these results 
took place over a long space of time ... must not 
blind us to the fact that it was massive violence 
exercised by the upper classes against the lower. 
(28-29.) 


This passage is based on a mis-statement of 
the facts, in so far as it ignores population 
growth and other causal factors. However, let us 
disregard that and analyze the other compo- 
nents of the argument. 

First, to assert that the elimination of a class 
and its occupation is by itself evidence of “mas- 


2 Wilson, op. cit., p. 231. 
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sive violence” is to blur key distinctions. Isn’t it 
important whether the change took place sud- 
denly or over a longer time? And doesn’t it 
make a difference for peasants whether they 
were driven to the city or attracted to it? Com- 
mon sense, I think, would urge that these con- 
siderations are of significance if we are con- 
cerned with the human costs of social change. 
According to Moore, after all, industrialization 
was both necessary and inevitable, and as with 
all major social changes it involved a good deal 
of pain. We ean evaluate the relative costs in a 
moral sense (if at all) only in terms of the al- 
ternatives which were available at the time, and 
by comparison with other societies. 

Migration to the cities undoubtedly involved 
degradation for some. That it took place grad- 
ually, and that peasants often went to cities not 
far from their homes probably made the transi- 
tion less severe. Moreover it was younger people 
who most often left and they may well have 
gone to the city because of the wider opportuni- 
ties it offered. 

It is true that, in some cities at least, death 
rates probably rose with the initial spurt m pop- 
ulation, but as Englishmen learned to cope with 
problems of sanitation, urban mortality began 
to fall rapidly, and continued to do so during 
most of the nineteenth century.2® I suspect that 
this was a net psychological gain for all city 
dwellers. Further, there is at least some evidence 
that by the early nineteenth century, city dwell- 
ers were taller and healthier than their rural 
counterparts, as even a Marxist like Hobsbawm 
must admit.2° The disorganization and despair 
supposedly characteristic of the new working 
class is based on unproved suppositions, and 
there is at least some evidence on the other side. 
Crimes of violence declined in England during 
the nineteenth century and sporadic riots were 
increasingly replaced by organized political and 
trade union activity.*+ Isn’t this perhaps a sign 
that leaving a condition which Marx described 
as “idiocy,” the ability of these peasants turned 
workers to shape their own destiny was 
increasing ?*? Isn’t it also possible that the rela- 


2 See Deane and Cole, op. cit. p. 131 and passim. 

"Ti. J. Hobsbawn, The Age of Revolution, 1789- 
1848 (New York, 1962), p. 28. His data is from 
Belgium, but one suspects that it applied equally 
well to England. 

“J. J. Tobias, Crime and Industrial Society in 
the 19th Century (London, 1967), pp. 22-50. 

“This is certainly the impression left by E. P. 
Thompson’s The Making of the English Working 
Class (New York, 1966), despite his attempt to 
prove rather a different kind of case. See, for ex- 
ample, pp. 830-831. We have some hard data on 
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tive peacefulness of political activity on the par- 
of the working class was related to gradually 
improving conditions, and to the general sense 
of responsibility which, as ‘Moore sometimes ad- 
mits, characterized both the English aristocracy 
and the English middle classes? 

One more issue deserves consideration ir. 
dealing with England, both for its intrinsic im- 
portance and for later discussion. Moore 1: 
forced to ask himself why English capitalists dic 
not have to engage in the kind of repressior 
during the nineteenth century which he will de 
scribe as characteristic of other nations, anc. 
thus did not have to turn to the aristocracy fo: 
assistance: 


Other capitalist tasks, such as the further disci- 
plining of the labor force, English industrial leaders 
could carry on their own with a minimum of help 
from the state or the landed aristocracy. They hac 
to do so because the repressive apparatus of thi 
English state was relatively weak, a consequenc: 
of the civil war, the previous evolution of the 
monarchy, and of reliance on the navy rather thar 
on the army (32.) 


One detects here a conservative streak ir 
Moore. It is almost as if institutional and cul- 
tural patterns once established have a life o! 
their own. Indeed, to use Moore’s own argu- 
ments, there is no reason that British industri- 
alists should not have created a repressive appa- 
ratus if they felt the need for it. Actually Moor« 
sometimes is forced to admit that conditions ir 
England were improving during the nineteenth 
century, an improvement he ascribes to English 
industrial pre-eminence and imperialism, and 
also to “a strong current of opinion in favor oi 
doing something to alleviate mass distress .. . 
which is traceable to England’s historical experi- 
ence....” (34.)%8 

Despite Moore’s rhetoric we have come ful. 


peeves 


this from contemporary developments. Alex In- 
keles, in an intensive study of urban migrants in 
Chile, and other countries, argues that the adjust- 
ment from rural to urban life and to the factory 
is not nearly so difficult as is sometimes imagined. 
Indeed urban factory workers from rural back- 
grounds not only regard their situation as an im- 
provement over rural conditions, but, on most in- 
dices which have been used, are more able to cope 
with the world. The results of Professor Inkeles’ 
work will be published in book form in the near 
future. 

The emphasis in the quote is mine, At one 
point much later Moore literally brings in the 
kitchen sink and relates British attitudes to En- 
gland’s whole historical tradition including the use 
of unpaid justices of the peace. See Origins, 444. 


* 
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circle. In fact, English developments were rela- 
tively peaceful, going back even as far as the 
Civil War, and English industrialization, given 
the era and the options, was relatively humane. 


x & & 


To Moore the French Revolution destroyed a 
feudal regime which was slowly changing and 
created the basic institutions of a bourgeois capi- 
talist society. (105-06.) The Revolution took 
the form it did because, for reasons which 
Moore does not really explain, the French gen- 
try while becoming capitalist, directed their en- 
ergies to milking the peasants rather than driv- 
ing them from the land. (52.)3* Whatever the 
costs of the Revolution it was necessary, even in 
its radical phases, for it produced a society su- 
perior by far to the old regime and prevented 
France from eventually going through a Fascist, 
phase. (78, 104-5, 413.) 

As with his English case study Moore’s anal- 
ysis is essentially “pre-revisionist.” It is quite 
clear for example that by the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, only remnants of what 
might be loosely called feudalism remained in 
France.> It is also quite clear that the sup- 
posedly sharp line between bourgeois and aristo- 
crat was actually far more permeable than has 
been thought. More important, there is little ev- 
idence of a sharp differentiation between the ar- 
istocracy and the bourgeosie in their use of capi- 
tal, their relation to the land, or their participa- 
tion in commerce. Both groups, if we use the 
term loosely, were participating in “bourgeois” 
economic activities in much the same way, and, 
with exceptions, the economic activity of both 
groups combined some elements identified with a 
“capitalist” mentality as defined by Weber, and 
a pre-capitalist mentality.3¢ Finally, it is quite 
clear that, at least in its early stages, the so- 
called bourgeois revolution was not initiated by 
the bourgeoisie, if we define the bourgeoisie in a 
narrowly economic sense. The leaders of the first 
moves consisted not of men of commerce but of 
professionals such as lawyers and bureaucrats of 
both a “bourgeois” and an aristocratic back- 


* His supposed explanation actually consists of 
a description of the differences between En- 
glish and French gentry. 

* Alfred Cobban, The Social Interpretation of 
the French Revolution (Cambridge, 1964), pp. 25- 
53. 

“See Taylor, op. cit, and Albert Goodwin, “The 
Social Structure and Economic and Political Atti- 
tudes of the French Nobility in the Eighteenth 
Century,” in Comité International de Sciences His- 
toriques, XII, Congrès International . .., Rapports, 
I, (Vienna, 1965), pp. 856-367. 
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ground. True, the bulk of the initiators were 
bourgeois, but only in the legal sense that they 
were not members of the aristocracy, i.e., the 
sense in which the term was used in the eigh- 
teenth century?” 

Moore admits some of this, and sometimes 
argues that the French Revolution was a bour- 
geois revolution not because it was caused by 
the bourgeoisie, but rather because it established 
a “capitalist” system of private property, and 
equality before the law. (105-06.)8* This argu- 
ment begs the basic question, i.e., the role 
played by changes in the system of production. 
Indeed, if the role of economic classes is not de- 
cisive, Moore’s whole analysis falls apart, for 
then landed, non-commercial gentry can make a 
bourgeois revolution, and Fascism is not the in- 
evitable outcome of the failure of the bourgeoi- 
sie to do so. Indeed Moore recognizes this. 
Throughout the chapter, as in other chapters, 
the emphasis is upon economic classes as the 
source of social change, except where it is incon- 
venient. (68-9 passim.) 

It is impossible to know whether the terror 
was necessary for the partial victory of the 
“bourgeois revolution.” Pace Moore, the radical 
phase of the Revolution contributed little to 
those basic changes in France’s legal structure 
initiated from 1789-1791 and brought to frui- 
tion under Napoleon.®® On the other hand the 
terror was one of a series of mechanisms by 
which the Revolutionaries were able to defeat 
their enemies at home and abroad. 

It is also impossible to know whether a 
milder revolution or non-revolutionary reform 
would have resulted in a more pronounced “Fas- 
cist” phase in French life than she experienced. 
Moore’s argument here depends upon his cate- 
gories rather than any evidence he adduces. It 
might be well to point out, however, that while 
the Revolution did modernize the French legal 
system and uproot the old class system, paving 
the way for a more modern society, some of its 


* Cobban, op. cit., pp. 54-67. See also Elizabeth 
L. Eisenstein, “Who Intervened in 1788? A Com- 
mentary on the Coming of the French Revolu- 
tion,” American Historical Review, LXXI (Oc- 
tober, 1965), pp. 77-103, and the debate which fol- 
lowed in Volume LXXII of the same journal, pp. 
497-522, 

sIf establishing equality before the law and a 
modern system of private property are the essen- 
tial features of bourgeois democracy, then the re- 
storation in Japan established a bourgeois demo- 
cratic regime, something which Moore denies. 

2 The definitive study is Jacques Godechot, Les 
institutions de la France sous la Révolution et 
Vempire (Paris, 1951). 
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consequences inhibited later “capitalist” devel- 
opment, The very fact of Revolution and Napo- 
leon’s continental system were such that France 
had fallen much further behind England in 
terms of economic development by 1815 than 
she had been in 1789; some promising moves in 
the direction of free trade taken by the monar- 
chy were dropped by the revolutionaries and 
Napoleon, and, more importantly, the creation 
of a large vested group of small peasant owners 
inhibited rather than aided the growth of com- 
mercial agriculture. Nor is there much evidence 
that the Revolution changed the attitudes of the 
commercial strata in the society. In fact, the 
mutual antagonism which characterized various 
social groups in the aftermath of the Revolution 
and the instability of French regimes, may have 
inhibited the development of a more dynamic 
entrepreneurial attitudes. In any event, French 
economic growth after 1815 was not any faster 
than under the old regime, and France did not 
begin to modernize until the late nineteenth cen- 
tury. In fact her economic structure remained 
highly traditional until the mid-twentieth 
century.4° Nor did the Revolution really solve 
one of the major problems that had served to 
bring it about, ie., the pressure of population on 
land. This problem was really solved (if this 
was a solution) by the peasants themselves, as 
they increasingly turned to birth control and the 
limitation of family size, a trend which had al- 
ready manifested itself in the 1770’s.*2 

Finally, in addition to the terror, French mil- 
itary casualties during the Revolution and the 
Empire are estimated at about 1,800,000 men, to 
which must be added those who died during 
famines which resulted from general disorder 
and military action.42 To all of this we must 
add the schism in French life produced by the 
Revolution—a schism which was at least partially 
responsible for the violence which characterized 
French life through most of the 19th and early 
20th century, as well as the rapidity with which 
France collapsed during World War II. When 
Moore asks us whether we would have preferred 


“Yor references on this point, see the sources 
cited in footnote 37. See also Cobban, op. cit., pp. 
68-80, Alexander Gerschenkron, “Reflections on 
Economie Aspects of Revolutions,” in Harry Eck- 
stein (ed.), Internal War (New York, 1964), pp. 
180-204, and Arthur L. Lunham, The Industrial 
Revolution in France (New York, 1955), pp. 3-13. 

“Wesley D. Camp, Marriage and the Family in 
France Since the Revolution (New York, 1961), 
p. 101. 

“Marcel Reinhard, “Bilan démographique de 
L’Europe, 1789-1815,” Comité International, Rap- 
ports, op. cit., pp. 451-455. 
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“moderate reform” to the Revolution, he neg- 
lects these results although he is quite willmg to 
place in the balance all of the injustices of the 
old regime from time immemorial. (104.) 

Even those who reject his neo-Marxism 
would agree that a Revolution like that which 
developed in France could not have occurred 
much before 1789. The real question, then, is. 
given a choice, which alternatives would have 
been the least costly? In abstract terms, it 
seems to me that gradual reform on the English 
model has much to be said for it. 

Moore’s analysis of the Revolution is uncon- 
vineing in its major dimensions. I certainly 
would not deny the role of the economic changes 
which were taking place in France in creating 
pressures for a restructuring of the society. Per- 
haps my major disagreement with him lies in 
my willingness to consider as key factors the 
ideas of the Enlightenment, and the example of 
England, as these undermined the legitimacy of 
traditional French society. It was this conjunc- 
tion of ideological and cultural variables, to- 
gether with economic changes, which was re- 
sponsible for the unique development of modern 
Europe.43 


*« + ë # 


Moore’s scattered references to Germany are 
designed to demonstrate that the failure of a 
bourgeois revolution and resulting moderniza- 
tion from above led to National Socialism. He 
never tells us why this should have been so, 
aside from a few remarks on the irrationality of 
the German economy. (442.) nor does he satis- 
factorily explain why the German bourgeoisie 
failed to create the kind of modern capitalist 
state which would not have sucewmbed to totali- 
tarlanism. 

According to Moore, the bourgeoisie needed 
the aristocracy if Germany were to be unified 
and the German working class kept in its place. 
Not only did they support the aristocracy; thev 
also adopted their life style and values. (36-7, 
34, 437.) But why couldn’t the German middle 
classes have supported the aristocracy and re- 
tained the “bourgeois” values which their eco- 
nomic position should, theoretically, have im- 
pelled them to adopt? By what mechanism is 
the rational acceptance of the, leadership of one 
class by another transmuted into the accep- 
tance of their values? Why could not the Ger- 
man bourgeoisie merely have accepted the lead- 
ership of the aristocracy, until the state had 
been unified and they were no longer needed, 


“The classic study of these influences on the 
revolution is Daniel Mornet, Les Origines intellec- 
tuelles de la Révolution françoise (Paris, 1933). 
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and then dispensed with their services?*4 It is at 
points like this that Moore’s neo-Marxism be- 
comes vulgar Marxism and begins to lose all 
theoretical coherence. 

Moore’s discussion of Germany flows into his 
American chapter. In summary his argument is 
that in 1861, the United States made a choice 
between an essentially English pattern and a 
German (or perhaps Russian or Chinese) one. 
The alfernatives were revolution (the Civil War 
was the “last capitalist revolution”), or an alli- 
ance of Northern businessmen and Southern 
“Junkers.” (115, 181, 153, 421.) Moore’s expla- 
nation of why the alliance did not take place is 
out of step with much of the best recent schol- 
arship on United States history. But it may be 
more important to ask whether the materials for 
an alliance even existed. If they did not, Moore 
has created an interpretation of the Civil War 
by posing a false pair of alternatives. 

No evidence exists pointing to a possible 
Northern business and Southern Junker alliance 
at any time before the Civil War. Neither be- 
fore nor immediately after the Civil War was 
~ there a cohesive business community drawn into 
supporting common policies by a need to control 
or a fear of a “radical” working class. Business- 
men split widely on every major issue that arose 
during the whole period, from banking to cheap 
money, to the tariff, the last of which is central 
to Moore’s argument.*5 

The dual program of cheap land and high 


“We may also ask why the German working 
class was so much more of a threat to the German 
bourgeoisie than the English working class was to 
the English middle class? Despite the rhetoric, 
they were not notoriously more violent. And if 
the relatively mild rhetoric of British working class 
leaders is to be explained by rising living stan- 
dards, as Moore suggests, why didn’t this have 
the same effect on German workers whose real 
wages almost doubled between 1870 and 1914? See 
Ashok V. Desai, Real Wages in Germany, 1871- 
1913 (Oxford, 1968), p. 36. 

* Robert Sharkey, Money, Class and Party, Bal- 
timore, 1967), diseusses the Reconstruction period 
in some detail and reviews the general literature. 
The book is but one of a series which have suc- 
ceeded in demolishing Charles Beard’s portrait of 
Reconstruction beyond repair. On the Tariff ques- 
tion see Richard Hofstadter, “The Tariff Issue on 
the Eve of the Civil War,” in Gerald D. Nash, 
Issues in Economic History (Boston, 1964), pp. 
50-55, and David Montgomery, Beyond Equality 
(New York, 1967), pp. 64-65. On the bank issue 
see Bray Hammond, Banking and Politics in 
America from the Revolution to the Civil War 
(Princeton, 1954). 
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tariffs which, according to Moore, forged the 
economic alliance between the North and the 
West owed a good deal to the attempt by the 
Republican party to develop a majority by ap- 
pealing to a wide variety of groups on the issues 
which were most salient to them. Moore finds it 
strange that Northern business never thought to 
marry the issues which they were supposed to 
be concerting to marry, and that it was left to 
“politicians and journalists” to do so. (125-28, 
130.) It is only curious if one assumes that po- 
litical parties are merely epiphenomenal, and 


_that all social policies must be explained in 


purely economic terms. 

The one constituency which supported both 
free land and higher tariffs was not Northern 
business, but rather the same elements who pro- 
vided the “radical” core of the Republican party 
—smal] businessmen and farmers. Both groups 
were wedded to the idea of building a powerful 
America composed primarily of small property 
owners, and also saw both the tariff and cheap 
land as contributing to these goals.*® 

Moore’s attempt to differentiate between the 
North and the South on the basis of their eco- 
nomic systems (contrasting Capitalist. systems) 
is no more successful. It is true that slavery was 
partly an economic institution, and that the ori- 
gins of slavery must be sought in economic vari- 
ables. But unless one assumes that slaves were 
notably more efficient than free labor, or that 
only Negroes could effectively work plantations, 
the fact that Negro slavery came to characterize 
Southern agriculture, and that the South fought 
so hard to retain it, cannot be explained by eco- 
nomics alone. On purely economic grounds, 
there was little reason for southern Americans 
to refuse to accept the kind of sharecropping ar- 
rangements which Brazilians found relatively 
easy to consider and which, in fact, they ulti- 
mately came to themselves in the aftermath of 
emancipation. In short, racism was a key 
variable.4? 

We may ask, too, how closely the southern 
plantation owner resembled the Junker. While 
social mobility in the South was probably lower 
than in the North, class lines in the white com- 
munity were considerably less sharp than in Eu- 
rope. Indeed the South had accepted universal 
white suffrage, and Southern politicians had to 


* This is the general thrust of W. R. Brock’s 
analysis in An American Crisis: Congress and 
Reconstruction, 1865-67 (New York, 1966). 

“Winthrop D. Jordan, White Over Black (Cha- 
pel Hill, 1968). Jordan proves fairly conclusively 
that negative attitudes toward Africans preceded 
the establishment of slavery, and were a key factor 
justifying it in the minds of English settlers. 
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take into account this constituency. The pres- 
ence of the blacks also served to reduce social 
class distinctions between whites.*® Further, as 
Moore points out, the Junker used the German 
peasant as an ally in order to maintain his posi- 
tion. (38.) If the Negro was, as Moore also 
argues, the only group in the United States re- 
sembling a conventional European peasantry, it 
ig extremely difficult to conceive of an alliance 
of this kind ever developing. (111.) 

Finally, if it was the North’s economic sys- 
tem which produced anti-slavery feeling, one 
would expect to discover some correlation be- 
tween type of economic activity and abolitionist 
sentiment. Moore tries to find this in the family 
farm in the North (although he is not sure why 
the same feelings are not produced by family 
farming in the South). (129.) The evidence be- 
lies this. Opposition to the extension of slavery 
among yeomen farmers in the North was often 
based on anti-black feeling*#® On the other 
hand, if we look for the sources of abolitionist 
sentiment, the key factor seems to be religious. 
Abolitionists come in substantial numbers from 
radical Protestant backgrounds.®° 

The assumption that Northern businessmen 
would have deferred to the leadership of South- 
ern “Junkers” to produce a “German” solution 
to industrialization if the Civil War had not oc- 
curred is absurd. It does not tie in with our pic- 
ture of the South or of the country in general. 
Did the North need the Southern Junker in 
order to create a national state? Did Northern 
businessmen emulate the life style or culture of 
the Southern gentry? On the contrary it was 
they who felt self-confident and the Southerners 
who felt on the defensive. One of the reasons 
that the Civil War came when it did was that 
Southern militants correctly believed that the 
balance of power was tipping rapidly m favor of 
an increasingly powerful industrialized North, 
and that, given ten or twenty years more, the 
South would be overwhelmed with ease. To talk 
of a German solution to industrialization in 
America is a little like assuming that it is the 
tail which wags the dog.* 


See the discussion in W. J. Cash, The Mind 
of the South (New York, 1941), pp. 31-43. 

“Eugene H. Berwanter, The Frontier Against 
Slavery (Urbana, 1967). 

“David Donald, Lincoln Reconsidered (New 
York, 1961), pp. 19-36. 

SOn the relative position of the North and 
South see Peter d’A. Jones, The Consumer Society 
(Baltimore, 1965), pp. 127-128. That the South 
faced a crisis of which this factor was part, is 
pointed out by Eugene D. Genovese, The Political 
Economy of Slavery (New York, 1967). Nevins 
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Nor is Moore on firmer ground in arguing 
that Reconstruction was liquidated by the cre- 
ation of an alliance between Southern ex-Junk- 
ers, and northern businessmen, so fearful of nas- 
cent radicalism in the North that they werc 
willing to leave the Negro to his fate. Wood- 
ward, whom Moore cites for this, offers little or 
no proof of the assertion in his book, which 
deals with the compromise of 1877. Rather, a 
reading of the volume indicates that the com- 
promise, aside from particular political-economic 
gains for both sides, was forged largely becaused 
of a fear of renewed sectional violence.5? 

In fact, the evidence points the other way. 
The Republicans abandoned the Negro because 
they had become self-confident enough to be- 
lieve that they no longer needed his votes, and 
because the passions aroused by the Civil War 
had died away. The failures of Reconstruction 
are to be layed to the continuing racism which 
characterized American society, and to the limi- 
tations of the very liberal ideology which was so 
instrumental in producing the crusade against 
slavery.°4 


IV. THE ASIAN CASE STUDIES 


While Moore recognizes some of the difficul- 
ties of comparing European and Asian countries, 
he is convinced that the categories he has devel- 
oped are universally applicable and his discus- 
sions of China, Japan, and India are intended to 
round out both his theoretical and his moral case. 

China’s failure to break through to a modern 
society, Moore argues, stemmed not from cul- 
tural limitations or imstitutional structure but 
from concrete class interests. The Chinese gen- 
try, rather than turning their efforts to raising 
productivity, preferred to increase their 


certainly implies that this was one of the reasons 
for the militancy of at least some Southerners. 
See the selection from his Ordeal of the Union, 
Vol. I, in Edwin C. Rolywine, The Causes of the 
American Civil War (Boston, 1961), pp. 200-216. 

” Indeed Woodward himself lists this as the key 
factor in the compromise. See C. Vann Woodward, 
Reunion and Reaction (Boston, 1951), pp. 13-14. 

“Sharkey, op. cit, points out the difficulty of 
uncovering a unified capitalist versus agrarian or 
worker position during the period. He is supported 
in this by Montgomery, op. cit!, and Irwin Unger, 
The Greenback Era (Princeton, 1964). Both of the 
latter stress the importance of ideological as well 
as economic variables. 

“See Brock, op. cit., especially pp. 274-304, See 
also Stanley P. Hirshon, Farewell to the Bloody 
Shirt (Bloomington, 1962), and Kenneth M. 
Stampp, The Era of Reconstruction (New York, 
1966), especially pp. 186-215. 
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wellbeing by squeezing still more out of the 
peasantry. (179-80.) In the last analysis the 
only alternative to a Communist revolution was 
a quasi-Fascist road to modernization, although, 
because China was at a relatively early stage of 
development, this did not take quite the same 
form as 1t did in Europe. (196-7, 178.)55 

Moore’s strictures against arguments which 
explain some of the differences between the 
West dnd China on cultural grounds are quite 
similar to those which he has used before. ‘There 
is evidence that by the nineteenth century the 
Chinese were willing to turn to Western technol- 
ogy; the gentry were willing to engage in com- 
merce, and all the right attitudes were available, 
though perhaps latent. (179.) Ultimately, how- 
ever, the landed gentry controlled the state, and 
it was easier to increase the population and ex- 
ploit peasants than to turn to methods designed 
to expand production. Why it should have been 
easier to operate in this fashion, Moore does not 
tell us, except to assert that “. .. there was no 
rapidly growing urban population with at least 
moderately diffused and increasing prosperity 
that could act as a stimulus to rationalized pro- 
duction for the market.” (Zbzd.) 

The argument is unconvincing. Urbanization 
and moderately diffused prosperity may be a 
requisite for economic growth (the English gen- 
try, then, were not that exploitive}, but China 
had had both at various periods, including what, 
in some ways, was a highly developed system of 
commerce.®* It is hard to escape the feeling that 


s Moore is a little more cautious. He points out 
that the Kuomintang resembled European Fascism 
in a number of interesting ways. However, the 
general thrust of his argument is clear. 

* According to Rhoads Murphey, large cities 
were proportionately more numerous in China 
than in Europe until the nineteenth century, and 
until the eighteenth century urbanism may have 
been higher. He argues that as much as a quarter 
or more of the population lived in towns and 
cities of more than 2500 population and perhaps 
10 or 15 per cent in cities over 10,000. Most cities 
or towns of more than 5,000 had well defined 
commercial or manufacturing districts, and special 
areas for each important enterprise. These only 
represent educated guesses, but I gather that the 
order of magnitudé is accepted as correct by most 
scholars in the field. See, “The City as a Center 
of Change; Western Europe and China,” Annals 
of the Association of Geographers, LIV (1954), 
p. 354. Incidentally, in dealing with Japan, Moore 
drops the requirement of “moderately diffused and 
increasing prosperity.” The key factors in Japan 
were peace and luxurious display on the part of 
the nobility (Origins, 234-235.) 
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cultural as well as institutional factors played a 
significant role in inhibiting Chinese develop- 
ment. Mary Wright, whom Moore cites to sup- 
port his view that the restoration monarchy 
could not raise adequate revenues lest it alienate 
the gentry class, actually argues a quite differ- 
ent case. The regime’s failure lay basically in its 
inability to conceive of efficient ways of using 
available resources because its institutional 
structure was based on Confucian precepts. The 
Japanese monarchy could restructure the econ- 
omy because the loyalty of the gentry was to a 
given monarchy and a given nation. In China 
this was impossible because loyalty was to an 
institutionalized culture of a universalized type. 
(182-88.)57 Moore denies that the Chinese 
gentry differed in kind from other aristocracies. 
He bases his case on the argument that since 
land was a key source of wealth, and wealth was 
a key source of acquiring bureaucratic position, 
the differences between the Chinese and other 
gentry were unimportant. (160-65.) But to 
paraphrase him, this is to confuse morphology 
with dynamics. In China potential entrepreneu- 
rial talent was diverted to the gentry scholar 
class through the examination system. In Japan, 
on the other hand, the fact that aristocratic sta- 
tus was hereditary and closely tied to the land 
may have been an important factor in the 
earlier development of an entrepreneurial 
class.58 

Chiang Kai-shek is both authoritarian and 
unattractive. It is less clear that he is a proto- 
Fascist. This is a key point, for Moore clearly 
uses Fascist as a scare word, evoking images of 
genocide. (304-05.) Let us try to deal with the 
issue. First, within the framework of Moore’s 
own scheme, Chiang Kai-shek could not have 
established a Fascist regime. Fascism, after all, 
emerges only after conservative modernization 
has produced a series of fundamental economic 


“Wright points out first that there were good 
economic arguments against increasing the tax on 
land, and, second, that there were other mechan- 
isms available to the government which would 
not have alienated any major economic groups, 
but which it did not use. See Mary C. Wright, 
The Last Stand of Chinese Conservatism (Stan- 
ford, 1957), pp. 169, 186, 193. Moore and I must 
have derived a different meaning from the text, 
for he cites almost the same pages. Wright does 
not deny that the regime was limited in its power 
by various interests. The real question, however, 
is the relation between interest and ideology. 

= Marion J. Levy, Jr., “Contrasting Factors in 
the Modernization of China and Japan,” in Simon 
Kuznets (ed.), Economie Growth: Brazil, India, 
Japan (Durham, 1955), p. 523. 
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crises. China had not yet passed through such a 
phase. The point may seem a quibble, but it is 
extremely important, for if the Kuomintang re- 
gime was incipiently Fascist, then Fascism is not 
merely a later result of conservative moderniza- 
tion, and the whole dialectic of Moore’s analysis 
is open to question. 

What evidence does Moore offer? Chiang was 
an incipient Fascist, Moore argues, because he 
led a single party, which relied, in part, on a se- 
cret police apparatus; he used force to solve so- 
cial problems; he was a nationalist; he urged 
moral regeneration rather than developing “real- 
istic analyses” of Chinese problems, and he 
failed to discourage industrialization. 

What do these arguments add up to? The 
leaders of many third world nations could be 
characterized in much the same way, including 
such diverse types as Bourguiba, Nasser, Sekou 
Touré, Nkbrumah and Ayub Khan. To describe 
them all as latently Fascist or Communist would 
not seem to further political analysis. 

Chiang’s writings certainly lack detail on eco- 
nomic questions, but so have the writings of a 
good many modernizing oligarchs before they 
consolidated power. In fact, the regime did insti- 
tute a good many legal and economic reforms 
between 1928 and 1937, and, it did encourage 
industrialization. Industrial growth in China be- 
tween 1928 and 1937 is estimated at perhaps six 
to eight per cent per year. If his regime made 
a fatal mistake in ignoring the problems of the 
peasantry, it demonstrated that it was capable 
of learning. Once on Formosa it initiated and 
carried through reforms based on the original 
Kuomintang program.®° 

Chiang Kai-shek had not yet consolidated his 
power when the Japanese invaded in force, and 
his emphasis on building a modern military ma- 
chine was based on a reasonable assessment of 
both Japanese and Communist intentions. His 
failure to press land reform was partly related 
to a feeling that the consolidation of power and 
national defense had first priority.*+ Of course, 


"For industrial growth during the period see 
J. K. Chang, “Industrial Development of Main- 
land China 1912-1949,” Journal of Economic His- 
tory, 27 (March, 1967), 56-81. Professor Chang 
develops his argument more fully in a new book, 
Industrial Development in Pre- Communist China 
(Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 1969). For 
a discussion of the efforts of the Kuomintang and 
the difficulties they faced see Fairbank, Reschauer 
and Craig, op. cit, II, pp. 891-704. Not all of the 
latter were of their own making. 

Neil H. Jacoby, U.S. Aid to Taiwan (New 
York, 1966), pp. 81-82. 

“ Fairbank, Reischauer, and Craig, op. cit., Franz 
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his control over local leaders actually decrease:! 
during the war itself.® 

His policy was clearly wrong. However, we do 
not know what he would have done had he con- 
solidated his power. After all the Communist; 
also subordinated agricultural reforms to the re- 
quirements of victory by downplaying collectivi- 
zation, just as, at an earlier period, they hau 
worked with the Kuomintang despite the “bour. 
geois” character of that party. 

The creation by Chiang of a police state on 
the mainland and on Formosa can be explaine:. 
partially by the fact of very real opposition to 
his policies. On Formosa these policies include 
the fanatic desire to reconquer the mainland, ¢ 
desire as pathetic as it is unreal. However, tha: 
a man nearing death should cling to the drean 
which has given his life meaning, says little 
about what his actions might have been unde- 
other circumstances. 

Moore’s critique of Chiang’s emphasis upo: 
the “excessive” individualism of the Chinese anc. 
his calls for moral regeneration is rather pecu- 
liar, in that he admits that the theme was no’, 
merely rhetorical, and is to be found in thc 
writings of Sun Yat-sen. (208.) The same themi 
of moral regneration finds its echoes, too, amon 
the Chinese Communists, who are also relyin:: 
upon moral rhetoric and compulsion to eliminate 
vestiges of “reactionary individualism.” 

Finally, as Moore points out in citing the evi- 
dence for the regime’s incipient Fascism, Chiang 
argued against precipitant action and urged the 
important of thinking correctly before acting. 
(198.) However, nothing could be further from 
Fascist doctrine, which urges the primacy of ac- 
tion over thought. 

Whether Chiang Kai-shek could have suc 
ceeded in modernizing China at less cost thar 
that exacted by the Communists or even at all 
we do not know. However, the description of hic 
regime as incipiently Fascist does not really con- 
tribute to our understanding of either him o: 
China. 


H. Michael and George E. Taylor, The Far Fasi 
in the Modern World (New York, 1956), p. 409. 

“Tang Tsou, America’s Failure in China (Chi- 
cago, 1963), p. 77 and passim. 

“Tt is very difficult to get a clear picture of 
Chiang Kai-shek, Almost all of the writing about. 
him is heavily rhetorical whether hostile or lauda- 
tory. 

* Revisionist analysts of the Communist revolu- 
tion in China argue, contrary to Moore, that per 
capita food production was actually rising during 
the period 1900-1950; that tenancy had not in- 
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Moore’s chapter on Japan is a paradigm 
study of the relationship between “conservative 
modernization” and the emergence of Fascism. 
Given a Japanese bourgeoisie which was too 
weak to assert itself, conservative oligarchs took 
charge of the modernization process. The indus- 
trialization which followed was characterized by 
repression, with the masses being kept at a sub- 
sistence level. After 1925 the evils of the system 
became apparent to everyone, and Japanese 
businessmen, unable to create a vigorous inter- 
nal market, because it would have threatened 
their exploitive paternalism and their profits, 
joined with the military to create a Fascist re- 
gime. (290-91, 299-300, 3043-5.) The ulti- 
mate result was Pearl Harbor. Japan had es- 
caped the horrors of radical revolution only to 
ereate greater horrors for herself. As Moore 
puts it, comparing Japan to China: 


A hundred years from now, or perhaps in much 
less time, the partial nature of Japan’s social and 
industrial revolution, especially the very limited 
“revolution” of the Imperial Restoration in 1868, 
may seem to be the essence of Japan’s tragedy... . 
On the other hand, contemporary Chinese society, 
despite severe difficulties and setbacks, shows signs 
of moving ahead. By learning from Soviet mis- 
takes, China could conceivably surpass Russia. 
(229-230.) 


Moore’s analysis of the sources of Japanese 
economic growth in the pre-Restoration period 
is unconvincing. If, as he argues, Chinese and 
Japanese landlords were equally exploitive in in- 
tention, and neither contributed in any way to 
such growth, wherein lies the difference between 
the two societies? Certainly late seventeenth 
and eighteenth century China, as Japan, was 
characterized by both peace and luxury; why 
did nothing comparable to Japanese develop- 
ment occur? Moore’s discussion offers us no 
clues, unless the Japanese landlord was not as 
clever as his Chinese counterpart.*5 

How repressive was post-Restoration Japan? 


ereased substantially, except around a few large 
cities, and that the Communists established their 
strongest and most important bases in areas of 
relatively low tenancy. See Roy Hofheinz, “The 
Ecology of Chinese Communist Success: Rural 
Influence Patterns, 1923-1945,” in A. Doak Barnett 
(ed.), Chinese Communist Politics in Action 
(Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1969), 
pp. 3-77. His analysis is confirmed in an exhaus- 
tive study by Dwight H. Perkins. See his Agricul- 
tural Development in China 1868-1968 (Chicago: 
Aldine Publishing Company, 1969). 
* Compare footnote 56. * 
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If Moore wants to make a case for the “repres- 
siveness” of the Japanese process of industrial- 
ization, he must demonstrate that the new re- 
gime was more repressive than the old, or that 
it was more repressive than comparable Asian 
societies of the period. 

It is difficult to support either proposition. 
While Japan’s progress until 1930 was uneven, it 
was moving in the direction of greater openness. 
That large numbers of people remained wedded 
to a traditional outlook is beside the point. A 
legal system had been created which established 
relative equality before the law by eliminating 
feudal privileges; both education and social mo- 
bility were rising sharply; the masses were 
slowly being drawn into the political process, 
and new ideas were reaching ever larger num- 
bers of people through the press and in the 
universities.&¢ 

Moore’s contention that the great mass of the 
population benefited little if at all from industri- 
alization is not supported by the evidence. In- 
deed the only data he offers are references to an 
article by Ohkawa and Rosovsky, and to Al- 
len’s A Short Economic History of Japan, to the 
effect that Japan was forced to import increas- 
ing amounts of rice. He also cites Allen to prove 
that per capita consumption of rice fell after 
1925. (289.) Actually, he misreads Allen’s 
figures, for the table cited shows per capita con- 
sumption of rice rising between 1925 and 1929 
and only falling after that year.8? 

_ It is true, as Allen points out, that Japan did 
import Increasing amounts of rice beginning 
after World War I, in part, because Japanese 
agriculture could no longer advance as rapidly 
as previously within the existing agricultural 
framework. However, Allen adds, (and Moore 
fails to mention), that (1) Japanese population 
was Increasing rapidly during this period. (2) It 
seemed wiser to grow rice more cheaply in 
Korea and Taiwan and diversify agriculture on 
the mainland.s* Allen’s figures show that rice 
consumption had been rising steadily since 1880. 
Since the transition to military rule and Fascism 
came in 1932, according to Moore, it seems a 
Tash judgment to assert that three years of de- 
clining consumption are proof that 50 years of 
steady progress was a “short range success” 
which had already begun to display its “dubious 
side,” and that now “the evils of the system had 
become apparent to everyone,” especially when 


“Fairbank, Reischauer, and Craig, op. cit., I, 
pp. 513-578. 

“The table (X) appears on page 201 of Allen’s 
volume, 

“G. C. Allen, A Short Economie History of 
Japan (London, 1962, 2nd edition), p. 116. 
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one remembers that the period of decline was 
partly the product of a world-wide depression. 
(289, 297.)®® Japan’s agricultural problem was 
not different from that of some other nations 
which lacked a traditional landlord class, nor is 
it true to assert that Japan’s oligarchs were un- 
willing to create “a vigorous internal market.” 
(290, 298.) As Allen indicates, almost eighty per 
cent of domestic production was for the internal 
market.7° 

Thus far, I have only relied on sources which 
Moore cites. Other materials are available 
which demonstrate that despite a rapid growth 
in population, the general standard of living rose 
for the great bulk of the Japanese population. 
In fact, it rose about as rapidly as the per cap- 
ita increase in gross national product for most 
of the period, and it rose more rapidly for peas- 
ants than workers in the period before World 
War I.7 While per capita consumption of rice 


One wonders who “everyone” was, given the 
fact, as Moore himself notes (Origins, 300), that 
right wing parties received only a small percentage 
of the vote in the 1936 elections, He fails to point 
out that relatively moderate pro-system parties 
captured the overwhelming bulk of the popular 
vote in 1932, 1936, and 1937, and that left wing 
parties were also quite small. See Robert Scala- 
pino. “Elections and Political Modernization in 
Japan,” Robert E. Ward (ed.), Political Develop- 
ment in Modern Japan (Princeton, 1968), pp. 
249-92. Since this essay was originally written, I 
have come across a very useful article on the sub- 
ject by George M. Wilson. See his “A New Look 
at the Problem of ‘Japanese Fascism,” in Com- 
parative Studies in Society and History, X (July, 
1968) 403—412. 

Allen, op cit., pp. 159, 213, 224. Indeed Japanese 
prosperity in the postwar period indicates that 
democracy and reform are quite compatible with 
high profits. 

n Alan A. Gleason, “Economic Growth and Con- 
sumption in Japan,” in William W. Lockwood 
(ed), The State and Economic Enterprise in 
Japan (Princeton, 1965), pp. 391-444. Gleason 
presents evidence which indicates that from 1890- 
1925 real consumption per capita rose somewhat 
more rapidly in Japan than in the United States. 
Some scholars have recently challenged the tradi- 
tional picture of Japanese economie growth, claim- 
ing that living standards before the restoration 
were higher than is generally assumed, and, thus, 
subsequent growth was slower. I am in no position 
to come to any final conclusion on this, but 
Rosovsky’s suggestion that the overall picture is 
not radically altered seems reasonable. See Henry 
Rosovsky, “Rumbles in the Ricefields: Professor 
Nakamura vs the Official Statistics,” The Journal 
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fell between 1929 and 1932, per capita consump- 
tion of all foodstuffs did not fall but remained 
at 2,300 calories a day. As Gleason notes: 


A postwar FAO study reported that when climate, 
body weights, age and sex composition of the pop- 
ulation are taken into consideration, the estimated 
daily requirement per person in Japan is only 
2,300 calories. If we accept this estimate as apply- 
ing to earlier decades, then we may conclude that 
by 1926 Japan had reached an adequate level of 
food intake in terms of calories and that this, 
rather than population pressure, accounts for the 
stability of the intake during the following 
decade.” 


The Japanese economy faced serious prob- 
lems in the 1930’s, problems which stemmed in 
part from her social structure, in part from the 
international environment, and in part from the 
rapidity with which a country with limited na- 
tural resources had industrialized. Nevertheless 
all sections of the population had benefitted 
from economic growth. 

Moore’s assertion that big business was one 
of the main props of Fascism is equally unsup- 
ported. The decade of the 1920’s, when business 
seemed to be moving toward domination, was a 
period during which Japan moved away from 
her previously imperialist policies; and during 
the 1930’s business, although split, was less sym- 
pathetic to imperialist activities than many 
other groups.”8 

Moore establishes his case by definition. Since 
the military elite could not do without big busi- 
ness, then big business must have been part of 
the coalition which supported Fascism. By this 
logic, any government which had come to power, 
except for a Socialist government, would have 
been the one at least partially engineered by big 
business, whatever the attitudes of business to- 


of Asian Studies, XXVII (February, 1968), 347- 
360. 

™ Gleason, op. cit., pp. 402-403. In fact rice con- 
sumption per head has continued its decline in 
the postwar period as the Japanese have shifted to 
other foods, a pattern which began in the 1920's. 
It is this shift rather than a sudden decline in 
living standards which probably explains the data 
cited by Allen. For example Japanese consump- 
tion of meat increased 400% in the period between 
1892-1896 and 1923-7. Ibid., p. 401. 

“For example, William W. Lockwood, The 
Economic Development of Japan (Princeton, 
1954), p. 76; Reischauer, Fairbank, Craig, op. cit., 
U, pp. 610-511; William W. Lockwood, “Japan,” 
in D. A. Rustow and Robert E. Ward (eds.), 
Political Modernization in Japan and Turkey 
(Princeton, 1964), pp. 128-131. 
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ward it. The same logic can be, and is, used to 
prove that the Labor government in England 
came to power in 1945 as a result of its willing- 
ness to enter into a coalition with big business, 
as did the New Deal in the United States. The 
argument is on a level with one that asserts that 
the United States is ruled by clerks because all 
governments have been forced to rely on them.’* 
German Fascism was based on a mass party 
which did draw upon anti-capitalist sentiment. 
No such party of any real size developed in 
Japan. To assert that genocide comparable to 
the Nazis’ destruction of the European Jews did 
not occur in Japan only because capitalism was 
not sufficiently advanced seems to me a very 
dubious proposition. (304.) Dominant religious, 
racial, and ethnic groups have been committing 
genocide against other groups under all sorts of 
regimes down through human history. An un- 
derstanding of the behavior of the Nazis viz a 
viz the Jews must take into account the whole 
complex relation between Jews and Christians in 
Europe. 
- I see little reason to ascribe Japanese impe- 
rialism solely to her peculiar economic problems. 
It is far more easily explained by the emergence 
of Japan as a nation in an international environ- 
ment characterized by imperialist nationalisms, 
and a nationalist tradition of her own which 
probably finds its ultimate roots in her relation 
to China. To be sure, the nationalist drive was 
exacerbated by Japan’s dependence on Foreign 
markets, given the nature of her industrial- 
ization, the depression, and the often hysterical 
reaction of European nations to supposed 
threats of inundation by Japanese goods. World 
War II was a tragedy for Japan but certainly 
not a greater one than France’s imperialist ad- 
venture during the Napoleonic period, which, to 
use Moore’s logic, must be seen as a natural 
outgrowth of the French Revolution.’ 


* * & 


Moore’s Indian case study is his last, and in 
some ways his most interesting. India has had 
no bourgeois revolution, nor has it taken the 
conservative or Chinese road to modernization. 
Rather the effort has been to raise the standard 
of living of the Indian people through moderate 
social reform within the framework of relatively 


“Tt could also be used to prove that Japanese 
democracy today is based on big business for the 
same reasons. 

5 IĪn fact, given the population and weapons 
differentials which characterized the nations and 
the periods, it may have been rather less of a 
tragedy if we, as Moore seems to, take the number 
of people killed as our index. 
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democratic institutions. Thus far the effort has 
been less than successful, for growth has been 
slow and almost universal poverty and degrada- 
tion are the norm. However, the full story has 
not yet been written and the future is somewhat 
open. Moore’s chapter tries to determine why 
India chose the road it did, and attempts to 
evaluate the policies which have been followed. 

Moore’s analysis of traditional India is based 
on an examination of the Mogul Empire. He 
concludes that there were no real signs of incipi- 
ent industrialization before the British arrived, 
and leaves the strong impression that Indian so- 
ciety was both far less developed and far more 
exploitive than either China or Japan. He at- 
tributes its failure to develop a surplus to two 
factors. First, the property of all members of 
the society could revert to the sovereign upon 
the death of its owner. The result was an em- 
phasis upon lavish display during one’s lifetime. 
Second, Mogul taxation of the peasant was a 
fixed proportion of the crop, rather than, as in 
Japan, a fixed assessment on the land, a practice 
which discouraged effective cultivation. (828, 
333.) 

Moore gives relatively little weight to religion 
or the caste system as a block to development. 
Caste did render central government super- 
fluous, and inhibited the formation of an alli- 
ance of dissident aristocrats and peasants com- 
parable to that which developed in Japan. 
(353.) However, this was, in the last analysis, of 
secondary importance. (355.) As for caste itself, 
its ability to survive for so long is probably due 
to its very diffuseness, and its origins are to be 
found in human nature: 


Human beings in a wide variety of civilizations 
have an observable tendency to establish “arti- 
ficial” distinctions. ... Children elaborate artificial 
distinctions all the time in Western society... . 
The reason for this tendency toward snobbishness 
—highly developed in some of the most “primitive” 
societies—is not easy to perceive. Though I can- 
not prove it, I suspect that one of the few lasting 
and dependable sources of human satisfaction is 
making other people suffer and that this constitutes 
the ultimate cause. (338.) 


While the British presence was not as exploi- 
tive as some Indian nationalists have charged, 
it inhibited development. The British imposition 
of law and order favored those who had prop- 
erty; their attempts to create an independent 
class of peasant farmers failed; they did not 
turn economic surpluses into industrial plant; 
and, most important, their presence precluded 
both the Japanese and Chimese approach to 
modernization. . (345-47.) Rather, energies 
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which might have been turned in other direc- 
tions were fused in a nationalist attack upon 
British rule. The fusion took place in the person 
of Gandhi, who was able to unite the urban 
bourgeoisie and the peasantry into one move- 
ment. Both he and the Congress Party appealed 
to commercial interests because his attacks on 
the British and thus the landlord class which 
their rule benefitted, were combined with support 
of the institution of private property. (371, 373, 
377, 378.) 

Since independence, India has made little 
progress. Relying on Gandhi’s ideology, the gov- 
ernment has emphasized programs based on the 
“felt, needs” of the peasants, and has not broken 
the control of the upper classes in the villages. 
(392-3.) The fault lies primarily with Nehru, 
who refused to act decisively although he had 
much more political leeway than is commonly 
assumed. (407.) For the future, growth can be 
achieved by: 


allowing the upper strata in the countryside free 
rein, but taxing their profits and organizing the 
market and credit mechanism in such a way as to 
drive out the moneylender. If the government in 
this way succeeded in tapping the present surplus 
generated in agriculture and encouraging the 
growth of a much bigger one, it could do a great 
deal more about industry on its own resources. 
(409.) 


Alternatively the government could: 


.. . go over to a much wider use of compulsion, 
more or less approaching the communist model. 
Even if it could be tried in India, it seems highly 
unlikely that it would work. Under Indian condi- 
tions for a long time to come, no political leader- 
ship—no matter how intelligent, dedicated and 


ruthless—could .. . put through a revolutionary 
agrarian policy. The country is too diverse and 
too amorphous still. ... The administrative and 


political problem of forcing through a collectiviza- 
tion program against the barriers of caste and 
tradition in fourteen languages seems too formid- 
able to require further discussion. (409.) 


In conclusion: 


Either masked coercion on a massive scale... or 
more direct coercion approaching the socialist 
model will remain necessary. (410.) 


For, as Moore argues at the beginning of the 
chapter: 


Political democracy may seem strange in both an 
Asian setting and one without an industrial revolu- 
tion until one realizes that the appalling problems 
facing the Indian government are due to these very 
facts. (314.) 
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Moore’s analysis neglects almost completely 
one aspect of India’s historical development 
which differentiates it sharply from China and 
Japan—the fact that India has yet to develop 
what both of these countries developed a long 
time ago, social and political cohesion on a na- 
tional scale. Historically, the very heterogeneity 
of the sub-continent must be regarded as an im- 
portant source of her relative lack of 
development." India has known only one period 
of political unity, and the relatively short lived 
Mogul Empire never covered the whole country. 
Even within the boundaries of the Empire the 
administrative unity developed cannot be com- 
pared to that of China.77 If Moore is willing to 
cite the diversity of India as a serious impedi- 
ment to any program of reform today, it cer- 
tainly must be included as a key factor in the 
past. Nor does Moore touch at all upon ecologi- 
cal problems—India’s resource base and the 
problems of a tropical agriculture dependent 
upon the monsoon. While such variables are less 
and less important in the modern period, it 
seems unreasonable not to deal with them in de- 
scribing differential development in a pre-indus- 
trial past.78 

Moore’s discussion of the origins and develop- 
ment of caste is equally unsatisfactory. The fact 
that caste is eroding today under the impact of 
economic change says nothing about its effect on 
economic development at an earlier period, and 
Moore’s analysis of its origins in the cupidity of 
human nature fails to explain why human vi- 
clousness took the peculiar form it did in India. 
One wonders, too, why the particular method 
of exploitation characteristic of India, i.e., tak- 
ing a fixed portion of the crop, should have so 
inhibited the development of a surplus; after 
all, the absolute amount available to the peasant 
would have grown if his productivity increased. 
Even if Moore’s argument is correct, why was 
the equally exploitive Japanese ruling class so 
stupid as to fail to see the advantages of adopt- 
ing Indian customs in determining their share 
of peasant efforts? One wonders, too, why 
Chinese rulers failed to latch on to a custom of 
expropriating wealth with death along the lines 
followed by Akbar? 

The weakness of Moore’s argument becomes 


"A, L. Basham, The Indian ‘Sub-Continent in 
Historical Perspective (London, 1958). 

"The point is made by Moreland, upon whom 
Moore relies quite heavily, See W. H. Moreland, 
India at the Death of Akbar (London, 1920), p, 4. 

* Morris D. Morris, “Towards a Reinterpretation 
of Nineteenth Century Indian Economic History,” 
Journal of Economic History (December, 1963), 
p. 609. . 
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apparent in his treatment of British rule, for by 
his own analysis the British eliminated at least 
some of the mechanisms which had prevented 
the development of a surplus, and the only re- 
sult, at least according to the author, was the 
continued. growth of parasitic Jandlordism. It 
may be true that the overall effect of the British 
presence and the emergence of Gandhi, was to 
inhibit the development of either the Japanese 
or the Chinese alternative, as Moore argues. 
However, his case depends upon the acceptance 
of his categories, rather than on the evidence. It 
can be just as plausibly argued that if British 
rule had not provided a common focus for na- 
tionalist aspirations, and Gandhi had not ap- 
peared, the result would have been the complete 
fragmentation of the subcontinent. (446.)79 

I am not prepared to judge the efficacy of 
Nehru’s policies. On Moore’s own evidence 
their weakness lies not in the failure of the re- 
gime to break the power of the upper classes, 
but rather on its failure to develop intelligent 
programs. Moore does not accurately cite a sin- 
gle case study in which reform was blocked by 
the power structure of the village. He does cite 
several in which bureaucratic routine and an 
excessive idealization of traditional village cul- 
ture resulted in failure. (400-403.)8° 

Interestingly enough, this is the only case 
study in the volume in which, at various times, 
ideological commitment as against class interests 
is explicitly accorded substantial independent 
causal efficacy. Thus, British reforms in agricul- 
ture are laid to the ideology of the British, and 
Nehru’s failures are laid to an idealization of the 
village and an unwillingness to rely on certain 
forms of compulsion. 

Why does Moore suddenly reverse himself? 
Perhaps because India is the prime example of 
the failure of moderate reform. Here men of rel- 
atively good will have attempted to avoid var- 
ious violent and repressive models, and have 
failed. Hence, Moore drops his neo-Marxism in 
dealing with India to make a policy point, 
namely that neither liberalism nor democracy 
can work in the developing countries. The lesson 
to be derived from the Indian case is quite 


” Moore, in fact, suggests that one of the major 

reasons for the lack of development of a Hindu 
variant of Fascism is the fragmentation of the 
Hindu world along caste class and ethnic lines. 
..” To prove his case, Moore uses Rene Dumont, 
Terres Vivantes (Paris, 1961); Gough’s essay in 
McKim Marriott, Village India (Chicago, 1955), 
and Alan R. Beals, Gopalpur (New York, 1962). 
None of them directly support his assertion and 
Beals states almost the opposite on p. 82. 
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clear. Despite some cautionary statements, 
Moore believes that the only two alternatives 
open for India are repression on the Japanese 
model and violent revolution of the Chinese 
type. Given his previous assessments of these al- 
ternatives, we can guess which he prefers. This 
brings us to the heart of the assumptions under- 
lying his whole effort. 


V, THE UNDERLYING ASSUMPTIONS 


Moore’s analysis does not establish either his 
substantive or his theoretical propositions. All 
industrialization has not been more or less 
equally violent and repressive; all ruling classes 
are not equally exploitive; and Fascism is not 
the necessary outcome of so called “conservative 
industralization.” If I have justified my initial 
assertion that Moore’s perspectives were 
brought to rather than deriving from the mate- 
rials with which he deals, we may now turn to a 
direct examination of these perspectives. 

Toward the end of Social Origins of Dicta- 
torship and Democracy, Barrington Moore 
states some of his assumptions in fairly clear 
form. The three paragraphs involved are worth 
quoting in full: 

For a Western scholar to say a good word on 
behalf of revolutionary radicalism is not easy be- 
cause it runs counter to deeply grooved mental 
reflexes. The assumption that gradual and piece- 
meal reform has demonstrated its superiority over 
violent revolution as a way to advance human free- 
dom is so pervasive that even to question such an 
assumption seems strange. In closing this book I 
should like to draw attention for the last time to 
what the evidence from the comparative history 
of modernization may tell us about this issue, As 
I have reluctantly come to read this evidence, the 
costs of moderation have been at least as atrocious 
as those of revolution, perhaps a great deal more. 

Fairness demands recognition of the fact that 
the way nearly all history has been written im- 
poses an overwhelming bias against revolutionary 
violence, Indeed the bias becomes horrifying as one 
comes to realize its depth. To equate the violence 
of those who resist oppression with the violence of 
the oppressors would be disleading enough. But 
there is a great. deal more. From the days of 
Spartacus through Robespierre down to the present 
day, the use of force by the oppressed against their 
former masters has been the object of nearly uni- 
versal condemnation. Meanwhile the day-to-day 
repression of “normal” society hovers dimly in the 
background of most history books. Even those 
radical historians who emphasize the injustices of 
prerevolutionary epochs generally concentrate on a 
short time span preceding the immediate outbreak. 
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In that way, too, they may unwittingly distort the 
record. 

That is one argument against the comforting 
myth of gradualism. There is an even more im- 
portant one, the costs of going without a revolu- 
tion. There have been the tragedies of the victims 
of fascism and its wars of aggression, the conse- 
quence of modernization without a real revolution. 
In the backward countries today, there continues 
the suffering of those who have not revolted. In 
India we have seen that this suffering has been in 
good measure the price of democratic slowness in 
the Asian context. ... There are also positive 
arguments on behalf of revolution. In the Western 
democratic countries revolutionary violence (and 
other forms as well) were part of the whole his- 
torical process that made possible subsequent 
peaceful change. In the communist countries too, 
revolutionary violence has been part of the break 
with a repressive past and of the effort to construct 
a less repressive future. (505-506.)” 


I do not know on what basis Moore arrives 
at these generalizations about Western scholars. 
The best historians are quite willing to describe 
regimes as exploitive when they feel that they 
are, and do not merely describe their problems 
on the eve of revolutions, or only condemn the 
violence of the “oppressed.” They are rather less 
likely than Moore, however, to set up an abso- 
lute standard of exploitation. Rather they are 
inclined to evaluate regimes more or less within 
the context of the historical period, and with an 
awareness of both the cultural and technical re- 
sources available. Nor do they usually divide the 
historical actors categorically into oppressors 
and oppressed. Rather, they have a sense of his- 
tory as involving tragic encounters among men 
equally caught up in their own limitations, and, 
in evaluating the outcome of revolutions, they 
attempt to balance losses against gains, and to 
eriticize only violence which seems purposeless 
or unnecessary. 

Moore’s writing indicates that he is one of 
that generation of scholars to whom the Soviet 
Revolution once represented the hope of a radi- 
cal transformation of mankind. Disillusioned by 
the results of that Revolution, he has now, with 
the mellowing of the Soviet regime, been able to 


& Moore loves to cite such great “truths” as: 
“A policy of law and order favors those who 
already have privileges, including some whose 
privileges are not very large.” (Origins, 354). To 
which I might reply: “A policy of violence and 
disorder favors those who are both aggressive and 
strong, including those who are just a little more 
ageressive than the vast majority of the people.” 
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justify his earlier enthusiasm for it by arguing 
that it has been no more repressive than other 
alternatives. (31, 506.) And while he is no lon- 
ger sure that a free non-repressive society can 
ever be created, he looks to new radical revolu- 
tions in the “third world” as embodying hope 
for the future. (508, and his remarks on China.) 
Indeed, while he talks of past revolutions in the 
West as having provided the opportunities for 
later peaceful change, he seems convinced that 
Western societies are becoming increasingly irra- 
tional, and that change may have to involve the 
repression of false ideas if we are to move on to- 
ward the goal of a compulsionless society. 
(442.)8® However, much he may talk about an 
objective standard of exploitation which may be 
used for purposes of historical analysis, it is also 
clear that his definition of exploitation derives 
from his conception of a free rational and com- 
pulsionless society. By this definition, of course, 
all historical societies have been exploitive, and 
his refusal to differentiate degrees of exploita- 
tion now makes sense. To a man standing on the 
moon the differences between mountains and 
valleys on the earth must seem rather insignifi- 
cant. By these standards, all socialization is 
repressive. 

In all of this, his neo-Marxism serves a useful 
function. After all, if men can learn, and if new 
ideas can change their behavior, then peaceful 
reform is possible, If, on the other hand, class 
interests deriving from the economic substruc- 
ture of the society and acquisitive drives are the 
basic motivations in all historical systems, then 
change must be apocalyptic. Further, if history 
is the product of clashes between human beings 
who are caught up in cultural limitations, and 
who fight and die for ideas sincerely held, it is 


“Moore is very ambivalent on this quesiion. 
See his essay in Robert Paul Wolff ef al, A Cri- 
tique of Pure Tolerance (Boston, 1965). He is am- 
bivalent on a number of other issues as well. On 
the one hand he feels that men are capable of 
discovering scientific truths which will enable them 
to create a more humane society. On the other 
he is not sure that enough men can learn quickly 
enough to avoid the necessity for revolution even 
in advanced countries. He is not clear as to 
whether it is their class position, their general 
selfishness or their ignorance (or stupidity) which 
is the key variable here. In Origins he gives not a 
single instance of men learning from past mistakes 
in such a way as to act more humanely for the 
general welfare, and yet the implication of his 
chapter on India is that its leaders can learn a 
limited truth, ie. the need for some form of 
compulsion if India is to industrialize. 
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far more difficult to dismiss their suffering than 
if they are merely “exploiters” and “oppressors.” 
The image overwhelmingly conveyed by the vol- 
ume is that of a Manichean struggle between 
Good and Evil. 

And yet Moore’s neo-Marxism also has disad- 
vantages. Aside from the difficulties of applying 
the analysis to his material, difficulties which I 
have tried to outline m this paper, the approach 
limits his ability to draw moral lessons from his- 
tory. What moral guide to action can we draw 
from the Japanese experience? As Moore de- 
scribes it, the actors moved inevitably to a pre- 
determined end. 

Moore uses his categories as a rhetorical de- 
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vice, discarding them when they do not serve 
rhetorical purposes. Thus to demonstrate the 
impossibility of liberal or moderate reforms, he 
sometimes treats liberal or reformist ideas and 
the men who held them as free agents, who 
apply their ideology because they mistakenly be- 
lieve in it rather than because of exploitive class 
interests. 

It may be that violent national Communist 
revolutions are necessary if a good many of the 
developing nations are to modernize, and that 
the costs of such revolutions would be less than 
the costs of not having them. However, Moore 
has not made a case for this proposition. I find 
his position intellectually and morally untenable. 


REPLY TO ROTHMAN 


Barrineton MOORE, JR. 
Harvard University 


Stanley Rothman is laboring under a series of 
misapprehensions. What appears to give them 
some minimal coherence is evidently the curious 
conviction that in criticizing Social Origins of 
Dictatorship and Democracy he must cope with 
the work of a disillusioned former fellow-travel- 
ler. In discussing my alleged fundamental as- 
sumptions, toward the end of his essay, Roth- 
man asserts: 


Moore’s writing indicates that he is one of that 
generation of scholars to whom the Soviet Revo- 
lution once represented the hope of a radical trans- 
formation of mankind. Disillusioned by the results 
of that Revolution, he has now, with the mellow- 
ing of the Soviet regime, been able to justify his 
earlier enthusiasm for it by arguing that it has 
been no more repressive than other alternatives. 
(31,506.)* 


Upon reflection I think I am entitled to take 
this as a compliment to my efforts at critical 
detachment. In my books on the Soviet Union I 
must have restrained my hostility to the point 
where my critic could succeed in discovering 
what he takes to be evidence of enthusiasm. At 
any rate, his discovery is a completely original 
one! 

After this discovery Rothman goes on to at- 


* With a sense of amused astonishment I reread 
pages 31 and 506 in Social Origins, which Roth- 
man cited as specific evidence for his claims, On 
page 31 in footnote 65 I was describing a type of 
disillusionment that took place in England as the 
French Revolution entered its radical phase and 
comparing that disillusionment with American re- 
actions to communist expansion after 1945. In so 
doing I said: “There is the same ambiguity about 
the character of the revolutionary enemy, the 
same exploitation of this ambiguity by the domi- 
nant elements in society, the same disillusionment 
and dismay among its original supporters as the 
revolution abroad deceived their hopes.” (Italics 
added) How Rothman could so misread my re- 
marks as to attribute this type of disillusionment 
to me personally I cannot understand. On page 
506 there is no hint at all of my alleged shift of 
views. Perhaps what Rothman meant to cite was 
page 505 where I said: “As I have reluctantly 
come to read this evidence, the costs of modera- 
tion have been at least as atrocious as those of 
revolution, perhaps a great deal more.” 
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tribute ideas to me that he probably got from 
reading the works of my very good friend, Her- 
bert Marcuse. For example, so far as I remem- 
ber, I have never used the expression “non- 
repressive society,” which has become in a. way 
Professors Marcuse’s trade-mark. (“Less 
repressive’ is quite another expression, which I 
do use.) Nor did I use the expression “free 
non-repressive society,” preferring to say “free 
and rational society,” on the page cited by 
Rothman in this same paragraph. Indeed, to 
continue examining this passage as an example 
of Rothman’s criticism, I have never been san- 
guine about “revolutions in the third world as 
embodying hope for the future” of mankind, 
much as such revolutions against American at- 
tempts to prop up various forms of political 
landlordism do seem to me justified. But per- 
haps Rothman is simply mixed up, because I 
doubt very much that either Marcuse or I 
would ever speak about “the goal of a compul- 
sionless society!” 

By this point it may already be apparent 
that the basis of Rothman’s critique is so comic 
I wonder whether he deserves a serious reply. I 
have decided to say something, however, be- 
cause there may be a number of readers of this 
journal seriously interested in the issues who 
have not read Social Origins. It is also quite 
possible that he and his helpers have found 
some factual errors.? 


°That I misuse my sources Rothman asserts 
more than once. Sometimes he means that my 
interpretation of an author’s data leads me to a 
conclusion different from that of the author, as 
in the case of my use of the evidence in Mary 
Wright’s Last Stand of Chinese Conservatism. That 
is a valid difference, I believe, and one that Roth- 
man also uses when, for example, he draws differ- 
ent conclusions from those of E. P. Thompson 
(footnote 32), but its validity rests, of course, on 
the evidence offered for the change. 

What appears to be a more damaging accusation 
is the kind of flat statement Rothman makes 
about my alleged inability to cite properly. For 
example, in referring to my discussion of the Com- 
munity Development Program in India, he says: 
“Moore does not accurately cite a single case 
study in which reform is blocked by the power 
structure of the village.” (p. 00) In the aecom- 
panying footnote, he cites only three of my many 
sources, declaring: “None of them directly support 
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This, however, is a matter I must now leave to 
specialists, since my work for the past five years 
has been on other problems. On the other 
hand, Rothman’s treatment of my text raises se- 
rious doubts about his scholarly craftsmanship. 

As a result of Rothman’s technique of twist- 
ing arguments in Social Origins and then at- 
tacking these caricatures, the author finds it im- 
possible to recognize his own views. Social Ori- 
gins is mainly about different forms of social 
structure, their varying origins and political 
consequences. In its essentials, this central as- 
pect escapes Rothman’s vision. Thus he can as- 
sert that “Moore denies that the Chinese gentry 
differed in kind from other aristocracies,” and 
can put the rhetorical question: “Tf, as he 
argues, Chinese and Japanese landlords were 
equally exploitive (sic) in intention, and neither 
contributed in any way to such [economic] 
growth, wherein lies the difference between the 
two societies?” After the pains to which I went 
to describe the differences—in respect to inter- 
nal organization, relationships to the peasantry, 
to the government, and to the commercial 
classes—Rothman’s comments show that he chose 


his assertion and Beals [Gopalpur] states almost 
the opposite on p. 82.” 

In the first place, it is simply not true that the 
three sources (and others cited earlier and later) 
do not “directly support” my statements, which 
consist mainly of close paraphrases from the 
sources cited. Now, as to Beals’ stating “almost 
the opposite” of my general view that the wealthy 
landlords blocked reform when it threatened their 
interests or control over the village, I see not 
the slightest contradiction on p. 82 of Beals’ study. 
There Beals credits the wealthy Gopalpur land- 
lords, who are the “kingpin of the social structure 
of the villages they control,” with being “the 
innovators who introduce new agricultural tech- 
niques,” as well as other improvements in the 
village in many cases. But unlike Beals, Rothman 
does not ask the simple question: “For whose 
benefit are these innovations or reforms?” Beals 
had already given his explicit answer on p. 80, 
where he pointed out that some wealthy land- 
owners introduced new and costly fertilizer, equip- 
ment, crops and techniques—but they did this 
only on their own large acreage farms. Many of 
these innovations were not suitable for farms of 
small acreage, as is true elsewhere in the world, of 
course. Small farmers, then, remained dependent 
for seed and credit on the wealthy landlord. 
Furthermore, as Beals adds, on p. 82 but not 
cited by Rothman, “If those who now serve as 
laborers are converted into farmers, there will be 
no one to do the weeding and harvesting.” The 
landlord’s stake in the stdtus guo is, I think, clear. 


* 
« 
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to sweep these crucial considerations under the 
nearest rug. 

Somewhat earlier in his essay there is an even 
more glaring example. About my discussion of 
the American Civil War, Rothman says: “The 
assumption that Northern businessmen would 
have deferred to the leadership of Southern 
‘Junkers’ to produce a ‘German’ solution to in- 
dustrialization if the Civil War had not oc- 
curred is absurd.” (p. 72) Here, as in many 
other instances, Rothman attributes to me views 
that are the precise opposite of those I ex- 
pressed. My point was not that the Civil War 
prevented this form of coalition. Rather it was 
that the Civil War happened in large measure 
because the conditions necessary for this type of 
reactionary coalition were weak or absent. 

Also typical is Rothman’s habit of selecting 
part of an argument that seems to support his 
charges and omitting material that shows his 
claims to be false or ridiculous. For example, in 
my general discussion on moderate reform and 
revolutionary radicalism (pp. 505-506), Roth- 
man chooses to quote only the three paragraphs 
that deal with the costs of revolutionary vio- 
lence. The fourth paragraph, without which the 
whole discussion loses its focus, begins: 


The gradualist argument seems shattered. But 
precisely at this point the revolutionary argument 
also collapses. It is clear beyond all shadow of 
doubt that the claims of existing socialist states 
to represent a higher form of freedom than West- 
ern democratie capitalism rest on promise not 
performance. There is no denying the patent fact 
that the Bolshevik Revolution did not bring liber- 
ation to the people of Russia, At most it may 
have brought the possibility of liberation. Stalin- 
ist Russia was one of the bloodiest tyrannies the 
world has yet seen. 


In the same vein I went on to say that “The 
range and depth of Stalinist repression and ter- 
ror were far too great to find explanation, let 
alone justification, through some conception of 
revolutionary necessity.” For this terror, I 
pointed out, there were deep institutional roots, 
an issue discussed in other writings of mine. “In 
general,” this passage concludes, “one of the 
most revolting features of revolutionary dicta- 
torships has been their use of terror against lit- 
tle people who were as much victims of the old 
order as were the revolutionaries themselves, 
often more so.” 

On the whole, for all its scholarly facade, 
Rothman’s critique has much of the air of a 
Congressional inquiry. Throughout, but espe- 
cially toward the end, it has the characteristic 
ring of orthodoxy under threat and engaged in 
unmasking presumably dangerous intellectual in- 
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tentions. If there 1s a danger somewhere—and 
there probably is to important values that Roth- 
man may possibly share with me—that danger 
resides primarily in a set of social facts and 
trends. Social Origins did not create the facts, 
and Rothman’s earnest efforts will not make the 
facts go away. 

As part of such attempts, he calls my views 
“neo-Marxist” or “vulgar Marxism.” Now, my 
general view of Marxism is that it is often su- 
perb for the insights it gives into the behavior 
of the upper classes, but that it is nearly 
worthless for the understanding of the behavior 
of the lower classes. To be just a trifle more spe- 
cific, the ways in which dominant classes pump 
an economic surplus out of the lower classes 
does, in my judgment, constitute a major key to 
the understanding of any specific social struc- 
ture. Political levers, traditional customs and 
even values, all play their part—often one more 
crucial than the mode of production itself, in 
this process of extracting the surplus. On the 
other hand, the Marxist tradition is of little 
help, I find, in understanding those aspects of 
social structure among the lower classes that 
lead at times to resistance and revolution 
against the prevailing order or at other times to 
docile acceptance. If that is “neo-Marxism” ac- 


3 As to my being anti-Weber, I can only say 
that I regret that Rothman can read Social Ori- 
gins as constituting in any substantial sense an 
attack on Max Weber, whom I greatly respect 
and whose pessimistic views on Western civiliza- 
tion I share. 
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cording to Social Origins, so be it. I find only 
sheer caricature in Rothman’s effort to restate 
my assumptions in the opening portion of his 
critique, with its remarks about the mode of 
production determining ideology, or on exploita- 
tion as a “primary goal” of ruling classes, or on 
the survival of Hinduism and the caste system 
“only because they served the interests of the 
ruling strata,” or on the Meiji Restoration as 
“based entirely on the self-interest of a particu- 
lar segment of the ruling class,” or on past revo- 
lutions as “inevitable” (something patently un- 
provable). His restatement is a caricature of the 
conclusions I reached after much puzzling and 
re-thinking—and does not even dimly reflect the 
assumptions with which I began. In any case, 
the issue is not whether Social Origins is neo- 
Marxist or not—but whether it is correct. 

It would be possible, though fruitless, to go 
on at much greater length and in greater detail— 
especially fruitless since “explicit disclaimers” 
do not constitute legitimate evidence to my 
critic. The book itself really has to stand as the 
most valid answer to Rothman’s kind of criti- 
cism. It is safe to anticipate that my critic can 
and will find even more ideas in Social Origins 
and in my reply that he can misrepresent. Yet 
the ambiguity of his last paragraph gives me 
reason to think that the book carried some per- 
suasion, even for him. Therefore I hope that 
even he may wish to reread it in a calmer spirit 
some years hence. 

(Eprtor’s Nore: For further comments by Pro- 
fessor Rothman, see the Communications sec- 
tion of this issue.) 


A POSSIBLE EXPLANATION OF ROUSSEAU’S GENERAL WILL! 


Patrick RILEY 
Harvard University 


A “general will” is a philosophical and psy- 
chological contradiction in terms; will is a con- 
ception understandable, if at all, only in terms 
of individual actions. The problem cannot be 


N. B.: For the convenience of American readers, 
reference has been made whenever possible to & 
standard English translation of Rousseau. All trans- 
lations from French editions are my own. 

1 This title was adopted not out of modesty, but 
simply because this article makes certain assump- 
tions which are not universally agreed on. Most 
importantly, it holds that Rousseau understood 
“will” not only as a psychological attribute but 
salso as a moral faculty; that there is an implicit 
metaphysical dimension in Rousseau without which 
a concept such as “willing” would be incomplete. 
By treating the concept of volition in psychological 
rather than in metaphysical terms, however, Mrs. 
J. N. Shklar, in her persuasive Men and Citizens: 
A Study of Rousseau’s Social Theory (Cambridge 
University Press, 1969) is able to make the general 
will both internally consistent and closely related 
to Rousseau’s individual psychology. That is, by 
treating individual will as a defense-mechanism, 
and the general will as a collective defense-mechan- 
ism (used largely as a weapon against inequality, 
whose effects for Shklar are mainly psychologically 
destructive), she is able to make the general will 
conceptually plausible. This reading, however, seems 
to involve a weakening of those (admittedly few) 
passages in which Rousseau speaks, in a traditional 
way, of volition as a moral faculty whose endorse- 
ment is the source of all moral legitimacy, e.g., “to 
deprive your will of all freedom is to deprive your 
actions of all morality” ( Contrat Social, chapter 
IV). This idea is clearly the foundation of Rous- 
seau’s attack on paternalism and on the equation of 
right and force. It is certainly possible to conceive 
the “general will one has as a citizen” in a psycho- 
logical and metaphorical sense, if one imagines this 
“senerality” in terms of factors wholly congruent 
with psychology: education, public spectacles and 
games, the authority of the legislator. But this can 
never show how a will in anything but a psycholog- 
ical sense can be general, simply because the edu- 
cation and authority congruent with psychology 
are not congruent with a concept of free will and 
of moral choice. A psychological treatment of voli- 
tion does in fact hold out the best prospect of a 
consistent treatment of Rousseau; but it also in- 
volves a weakening of the voluntarist and contrac- 
tarian elements of his philosophy. 
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glossed over by attempting to reduce the general 
will—as did T. H. Green—to a “common ego,” 
or to an analogical forerunner of Kant’s pure 
practical reason? Why, then, did Rousseau 
make so unviable an idea the center of his polit- 
ical theory,’ and why has that idea continued to 
receive serious attention? 

The general will has continued to be taken 
seriously because it is an attempted (though not 
explicit) amalgam of two extremely important 
traditions of political thought, which may be 
called, roughly, ancient “cohesiveness” and mod- 
ern “voluntarism.” Political thought since the 
17th century has been characterized, among 
other things, by voluntarism, by an emphasis on 
the assent of individuals as the standard of po- 
litical legitimacy. One certainly finds this in 
many of the most important thinkers between 
Hobbes and Kant; and even Hegel, while 
scarcely an “atomistic individualist” or a con- 
tractarian, explicitly argued that while “in the 
states of antiquity the subjective end simply 
coincided with the state’s will,” in modern times 
“we make claims for private judgment, private 
willing, and private conscience.” When a politi- 
cal decision is to be made, Hegel continued, “an 
‘I will’ must be pronounced by man himself.” 
This “I will,” he thought, must have an “ap- 
propriate objective existence” in the person of a 
monarch; “in a well-organized monarchy, the ob- 
jective aspect belongs to law alone, and the mon- 
arch’s part is merely to set to the law the sub- 
jective ‘I will.” If even Hegel allows this volun- 
tarist turn in his own non-contractarian theory, 
it goes without saying that all of social contract 
theory can be seen as the supreme example 
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of voluntaristic ideas. No theory, then, es- 
caped the enthronement of will—dquite liter- 
ally, in Hegel’s case—-at some point in the politi- 
cal scheme. Why voluntarism, political legiti- 
macy through authorization by individual wills, 
came to hold such an important place in West- 
ern thought, requires a book to itself, a history 
of political will.6 What is probable is that an- 
cient quasi-aesthetic theories of the best regime 
and the proper end of man gave way, with the 
introduction of Christianity, to thinking about 
politics after the model of “good acts”: just as 
good acts required both knowledge of the good 
and the will to do good, politics now required 
moral assent, the implication of the individual in 
polities through his own volition. The freedom 
to conform voluntarily to absolute standards 
had always been important in Christian doc- 
trine; the Reformation doubtless strengthened 
the element of individual choice in moral think- 
ing, while downplaying the role of moral author- 
ity. And it was natural enough that the Protes- 
tant view of individual moral autonomy and 
responsibility should spill over from metaphysics 
into politics, forming the intellectual basis of 
contract theory. The mere excellence of a social 
institution would no longer be enough; it would 
now require rational assent. However voluntar- 
ism and contract theory arose, what is certain is 
that ideas of the “good” state increasingly gave 
way to ideas of the merely “legitimate” state.’ 
And this legitimacy, after the 17th century, was 
often taken to rest on will. 

But while voluntarism took care of legiti- 
macy, it could say nothing about the intrinsic 
goodness of what is willed. It is, of course, possi- 
ble to assert that whatever is willed is right sim- 
ply because it is willed. But this was not 
enough for Rousseau; and it was precisely here 
that he made a stand for a particular kind of 
will. He wanted will to take a particular form; 
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he wanted voluntarism to legitimize what he 
conceived to be the unity and cohesiveness—the 
generality—of ancient polity, particularly of 
Sparta and Rome. Indeed his political ideal was 
the ancient polity, now willed by moderns who 
were as concerned with reasons for obligation as 
with perfect forms of government. Against the al- 
leged atomism of earlier contract theory, Rous- 
seau wanted the generality—the non-individual- 
ism, or rather the pre-individualism—of antiq- 
uity to be legitimized by consent. Here of course 
he got himself into the paradox of insisting on 
the willmg of the essentially non-voluntaristic 
politics characteristic of antiquity. He got him- 
self, that 1s, into a philosophical paradox of 
willed non-voluntarism; but if this paradoxical 
concept, the general will, a will which is the 
corporate “will” of a whole society, a will to 
stop being willful, cannot be philosophically de- 
fended, it can at least be unravelled with inter- 
esting implications for all voluntaristic and per- 
fectionist theories—not to mention democratic 
theories, which are always hard-pressed to fuse 
what is wanted with what is intrinsically good. 
And this treatment helps to clear up some of the 
usually insoluble paradoxes in Rousseau, and to 
make his thought clearer, if not less problemati- 
cal. 


I 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau was a severe critic of 
modern political life—of its lack of a common 
morality and virtue, of its lack of patriotism 
and civie religion, of its indulgence in “base” 
philosophy and morally uninstructive arts® At 
the same time, he was a great admirer of the 
more highly unified political systems of antiq- 
ulty, in which, as he thought, morality, civic 
religion, patriotism, and a simple way of life had 
made men “one,” wholly socialized and truly 
political.° And he thought that modern politica! 
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life divided man against himself, leaving him, 
with all his merely private and anti-social inter- 
ests, half in and half out of political society, en- 
joying neither the amoral independence of na- 
ture nor the moral elevation afforded by true 
socialization. 

Why Rousseau thought the unified ancient 
political systems preferable to modern ones is 
not too hard to understand. He conceived the 
difference between natural man and political 
man in very sharp terms; while for most con- 
tract theory political life was merely non-na- 
tural (and this largely to do away with argu- 
ments for natural political authority), for 
Rousseau it was positively unnatural, or anti-nat- 
ural, a complete transformation of the natural 
man. The political man must be deprived of his 
natural powers and given others, “which are for- 
eign to him and which he cannot use without 
the help of others”; politics reaches a peak of 
perfection when natural powers are completely 
dead and extinguished, and man is given a “par- 
tial and corporate existence.’”22 The defect of 
modern politics, in Rousseau’s view, was that it 
was insufficiently political; it compromised be- 
tween the utter artificiality and communality of 
political life and the naturalness and indepen- 
dence of pre-political life, and in so doing caused 
the greatest misfortunes of modern man: self-di- 
vision, conflict between private will and the 
common good, a sense of being neither in one 
condition nor another. “What makes human 
misery,” Rousseau said in Le Bonheur Public, 
‘Is the contradiction which exists between our 
situation and our desires, between our duties 
and our inclinations, between nature and social 
institutions, between man and citizen.”48 To 
make man one, to make him as happy as he can 
be, “give him entirely to the state, or leave him 
entirely to himself .. . but if you divide his 
heart, you will rip him apart; and do not imag- 
ine that the state can be happy, when all its 
members suffer.”24 
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Above all, the imperfect socialization ọf mod- 
em man, in Rousseau’s view, allowed private 
persons and corporate interests to control other 
private persons, leading to extreme inequality 
and personal dependence; only generality of 
laws based on an idea of common good, he 
thought, could abolish all private dependence, 
which was for him, perhaps, the supreme social 
evil. What he wanted was that socialized men 
might be “perfectly independent of all the rest, 
and extremely dependent on the city,” for only 
the power of the state, and the generality of its 
laws, “constitutes the liberty of its 
members.”16 

Ancient polities such as Sparta, Rousseau 
thought, with their simplicity, morality (or poli- 
tics) of the common good, civie religion, moral 
use of fine and military arts, and lack of ex- 
treme individualism and private interest, had 
been political societies in the proper sense: in 
them man was “part of a larger whole” from 
which he “in a sense receives his life and 
being.”!* Modern “prejudices,” “base philoso- 
phy,” and “passions of petty self-interest,” on 
the other hand, assure that “we moderns can no 
longer find in ourselves anything of that spiri- 
tual vigor which was inspired in the ancients by 
everything they did’ (Gouvernement de 
Pologne).48 And this spiritual vigor may be 
taken to mean the avoidance (through identity 
with a “greater whole”) of “that dangerous dis- 
position which gives rise to all our vices,” 
self-love. Political education in an extremely 
unified state will “lead us out of ourselves” be- 
fore the human ego “has acquired that con- 
temptible activity which absorbs all virtue and 
constitutes the life and being of little minds” 
(Economie Politique) 2° It follows that the best 
social institutions “are those best able to dena- 
ture man, to take away his absolute existence 
and to give him a relative one, and to carry 
the moi into the common unity” (Emile) .2% 
These social institutions, in ideal ancient poli- 
ties, were always for Rousseau the creation of a 
great legislator, a Numa or a Moses: they did 
not develop and perfect themselves in political 
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experience, but were “handed down” by the 
law-giver,?? 

But if Rousseau thought highly unified an- 
cient polity, and its political morality of com- 
mon good, superior to modern fragmented poli- 
tics, and its political morality of self-interest, at 
the same time he shared with modern individ- 
ualist thought the conviction that all political 
life was conventional and could be made obliga- 
tory only through individual consent. He very 
definitely thought that he had based political 
obligation and rightful political authority on 
convention: ‘‘civil association is the most volun- 
tary act in the world; since every individual is 
born free and his own master, no one is able, on 
any pretext whatsoever, to subject him without 
his consent.”*3 Indeed, the first four chapters of 
the Contrat Social are devoted to refutations of 
erroneous theories of obligation and right (pa- 
ternal authority, the “right of the strongest,” 
and obligation derived from slavery). “Since no 
man,” Rousseau concluded, “has natural author- 
ity over his fellow men, and since might in no 
sense makes right, convention remains as the 
basis of all legitimate authority among men.’ 

And yet Rousseau was also clear that con- 
tract theory provides, in itself, little more than a 
mere theory of political obligation. In the Lettres 
de la Montagne (V1), speaking of contract and 
consent, he said that a state is made one by the 
union of its members; that this union is the 
consequence of obligation; and that obligation 
can follow only from convention. He admitted 
that the foundation of obligation had divided 
political theorists: “according to some, it is 
foree; according to others, paternal authority; 
according to others, the will of God.”?5 All theo- 
rists, he said, establish their own principle of ob- 
ligation and attack that of others. “I myself 
have not done otherwise,’ Rousseau declared, 
“and, following the soundest element of those 
who have discussed these matters, I have settled 
on, as the foundation of the body politic, the 
contract of its members.” And he concluded by 
asking, “what more certain foundation can obli- 
gation among men have, than the free agree- 
ment of him who obliges himself?’¢ 

One may suspect that for Rousseau, con- 
tract theory was more a way of destroying 
wrong theories of obligation and authority, than 
of creating a comprehensive theory of what is 
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politically right. While for Hobbes and Locke 
the theory of obligation by consent is of central 
importance, for Rousseau it is not a complete 
political theory. Any political system “which 
confines itself to mere obedience will find difi- 
culty in getting itself obeyed. If it is good to 
know how to deal with men as they are, it is 
much better to make them what there is need 
that they should be” (Economie Politique)?" 
That, in a word, was Rousseau’s criticism of all 
contract theory: it dealt too much with. the 
form of obligation, with will as it is, and not 
enough with what one ought to be obligated to, 
and with will as it might be. 

His criticism of Hobbes is based on this 
point. Hobbes had, indeed, established rightful 
political authority on consent, rejecting paternal 
authority and obligation based on either natural 
or divine law; he had made law (and therefore 
morality) the command of an artificial “repre- 
sentative person” to whom subjects were “for- 
merly obliged” through transfer of natural 
rights (save self-defense) by consent.28 But 
Hobbes had done nothing to cure the essential 
wrongness (in Rousseau’s view) of modern poli- 
tics; private interest was rampant, and indeed 
paramount, in Hobbes’ system (could one not 
decide whether or not to risk one’s hfe for the 
Hobbesian state?). The essential error of 
Hobbes, Rousseau thought, was to have read 
back into the state of nature all the human 
vices which half-socialization had created, and 
thus to see culturally-produced depravities as 


' “natural?” and Hobbesian absolutism, rather 


than the creation of a feeling of a common good. 
as the remedy for these depravities. “The error 
of Hobbes and of the philosophers,’ Rousseau 
declared, “is to confound natural man with the 
men they have before their eyes, and to carry 
into one system a being who can subsist only in 
another” (L'État de Guerre).2° Rousseau, who 
thought that a perfectly socialized state (like 
Sparta) could elevate men, and turn them from 
“stupid and limited animals” into moral and in- 
telligent beings,?° must have thought Hobbesian 
politics incomplete, one “which confines itself to 
mere obedience,” one which did not attempt to 
make men “what there is need that they should 
be,” but which, through a system of mere mu- 
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tual forbearance,?! did not undertake any im- 
provement in political life. “Let it be asked,” 
said Rousseau, “why morality is corrupted in 
proportion as minds are enlightened” ;3? Hobbes 
might well have an enlightened view of obliga- 
tion (to the extent that he based it on consent), 
but he did nothing about the moral corruption 
caused by “private interest” and “individual 
will.” 

Rousseau, then, held in his mind, at once, 
both the idea that the closely unified political 
systems of antiquity (as he idealized them) 
were the most perfect kinds of polity, and the 
notion that all political society is the conven- 
tional creation of individual wills through a so- 
cial contract. Holding both these ideas created 
problems, for while the need for consent to fun- 
damental principles of political society, for cre- 
ation of a mere political construct through “will 
and artifice,” are doctrines characteristic of 
what Michael Oakeshott has called the “idiom 
of individuality,”?3 the ancient conception of a 
highly unified and collective polities was depen- 
dent not only on a morality of the common 
good quite foreign to any insistence on individ- 
ual will as the creator of society and as the basis 
of obligation (and Rousseau sometimes recog- 
nized this, particularly in the Economie Poli- 
tique), but was also dependent on a view of po- 
litical life as the highest, most all-embracing end 
of man, and was, moreover, considered both na- 
tural, and prior, ontologically if not chronologi- 
cally, to the independent existence of self-suffi- 


cient men. Given the ancient view of the morality ` 


of the common good and the supreme impor- 
tance and naturalness of political life, ancient 
thought had not had to create theories of politi- 
cal obligation (which are needed only when the 
duty to obey is in doubt); politics being the 
highest end of man, obligation was not a real 
problem, and the task of the great legislator was 
not to show why men ought to obey, but merely 
in what way—under which kind of regime—they 
should do so. Legislation was the task of giving 
the most perfect form to an intrinsically valu- 
able activity. 

Rousseau, not being a systematic philosopher 
(as he often pointed out), never really recon- 
ciled the tensions between his theory of obliga- 
tion, and his model of political perfection. If one 
wants to make Rousseau more consistent than 
he cared to be, one must admit that his ancient 
ideal model, as the creation, not of a contractual 
relation of individual wills, but of a great legis- 
lator working with political education and a 
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common good morality, is not “obligatory” on 
citizens, is not founded in right. It is true that 
Rousseau sometimes spoke as though ancient 
systems were constructed by mutual individual 
consent; but he did not usually speak in those 
terms. Even though, for him, all political soci- 
ety, ancient or modern, is artificial in the sense 
that it is not the original condition of man, con- 
tract theory comprehends an additional element 
of artifice, namely the notion that a society 
must be created by the will of all its members. 
Rousseau rarely spoke as though ancient polity 
had been artificial in this sense; he usually said 
that ancient systems were created, not by con- 
tract, but by the genius of legislators like Moses 
and Lycurgus. Moses, for example, “had the au- 
dacity to create a body politic” out of “a swarm 
of wretched fugitives”; he “gave them customs 
and usages.”34 Lycurgus “undertook to give in- 
stitutions” to Sparta; he “imposed on them an 
iron yoke” (Gouvernement de Pologne).* It is, 
really, only in the Contrat Social that Rous- 
seau makes much reference to consent or con- 
tract in ancient politics; the usual emphasis (as 
in the Économie Politique and Gouvernement 
de Pologne) is on great men, political education, 
and the absence of a highly developed individual 
will 36 

One can say, moreover, if one wants to jux- 
tapose parts of Rousseaw’s thought to each other, 
that he made fundamental errors in analyz- 
ing the unified spirit of ancient politics, by rec- 
ognizing the desirable effects of a morality of the 
common good, without recognizing that the very 
absence of a notion of individual will as supreme 
had made that morality (and thereby that 
unity) possible. But, after all these things have 
been pointed out, it remains to be said that 
Rousseau was consistently clear that modern ca- 
lamities caused by self-interest must be avoided, 
and that the political systems created by ancient 
legislators were better than any modern ones. 
Although it did not always occur to Rousseau 
that both the merely self-interested will which 
he hated, and the will necessary for consent to 
conventional society, were part of the same 
idiom of modern political thought, and perhaps 
inseparable, he always thought that mere will, as 
such, could never create a proper political soci- 
ety. For him, then (whatever the confusions 
over naturalness, will, or the presence or absence 
of either or both in any political idiom), the 
problem of political theory, above all in the 
Contrat Social, became that of reconciling the 
requirements of consent (which obligates) and 
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perfect socialization (which makes men “one”); 
men must somehow choose the politically per- 
fect, somehow will that complete socialization 
which will preclude self-division. Will, though 
the basis of consent, cannot be left as it is in 
traditional contract theory, with no proper ob- 
ject. If it is true that it is the source of obliga- 
tion, it is also true that merely self-interested 
will is the cause of everything Rousseau hated 
in modern civilization.37 And perfect political 
forms, Whatever Rousseau might have said 
about their being “given,” must now (in the 
Contrat Social) be willed. 

Setting all the contradictions and vacillations 
aside, then, there are two important elements in 
the two views that Rousseau held simulta- 
neously: first, that the importance of ancient 
polity bad to do with its unity and its common 
morality, and not with its relation, or lack of it, 
to contract theory; second, that individual con- 
sent (whatever this might do to the “legiti- 
macy” of Sparta) is needed for obligation, which 
is needed because the state is conventional. It is 
impossible to make every element of Rousseau 
both consistent and true to the political princi- 
ple that he tried to establish: that will is not 
enough, that perfect polity alone is not enough, 
that will must be united to perfection, and that 
perfection must be the standard of what is 
willed. And this, perhaps, is the source of that 
odd idea, general will: a fusion of the generality 
(unity, communality) of antiquity with the will 
(consent, contract) of modernity. What makes 
Rousseau, without doubt, the most utopian of 
all great political theorists, is his insistence that 
even a perfect political system be willed by all 
subject to it. “Undoubtedly,” he said, “there is a 
universal justice derived from reason alone; but 
this justice, to be admitted among us, must be 
mutual ... conventions and laws are necessary, 
therefore, to unite rights with duties, and to ac- 
complish the purposes of justice.’8 Though 
“that which is good and conformable to order is 
such by the nature of things, independent of 
human conventions,” those conventions are yet 
required, 

Rousseau’s political thought is a noble at- 
tempt to unite the best elements of contract 
theory, of individual consent, with his perfect, 
unified ancient models, which, being founded on 
a morality of common good, had no private wills 
to “reconcile” to the common interest (which 
was natural), and thus no need of consent, no 
need of contract. It is this (perhaps unconscious 
and certainly unsystematic) attempt to fuse two 
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modes of political thought, to have common 
good and individual will, which gives Rousseau’s 
political thought that strange cast which some 
have thought contradictory, a vacillation be- 
tween “individualism” and “collectivism,” but 
which was not merely that. The problem for 
Rousseau was more specific and more subtle: 
how one can obey only his own free will, the 
source of obligation, in society; how it is possible 
to purify this will of mere private interest 
and selfishness, which create inequality, destroy 
virtue, and divide man against himself; how it 
is possible to insure that this individual will will 
want only what the common good—preferably a 
common good like that of ancient politics—re- 
quires. It is really a problem of retaining will, 
but of making it more than mere will, so that 
society will have a common good and a general 
interest, as if it enjoyed a morality of the com- 
mon good—a morality which Rousseau some- 
times recognized as the real foundation of an- 
cient unity. 

Looked at from this point of view, all of the 
paradoxes and “problems” in Rousseau’s theory 
become comprehensible: why will must be re- 
tained, and why it must be made “general”; 
how general laws will promote the common 
good, but why not law, but legislative will, is 
final; why a great legislator can suggest perfect 
political forms, and why he cannot merely im- 
pose them. Above all, it is clear that this point 
of view helps to explain the greatest paradox in 
all of Rousseau—that is, the paradox created by 
the fact that, in the original contractual situa- 
tion, the motives needed by individuals to relin- 
quish particular will and self-interest, and to 
embrace a “general” will and the common good. 
cannot exist at the time the compact is made, 
and can only be the result of the socialization 
and common morality that society alone can 
create.*° It is certain that if either an ideal of 
social perfection (Sparta), or a notion of con- 
ventional society created by mere will, were 
enough for Rousseau, he never would have in- 
sisted on a combination of will and perfect so- 
cialization, on a general will. There would, in 
fact, be no paradox at all, if perfection were 
only a formal question, if the state were 
founded on a morality of the common good and 
obligation were not a central problem. A great 
legislator, like Moses or Lycurgus, could create 
the best forms, and obedience would be only a 
question of correspondence to a system natur- 
ally and rationally right. But Rousseau said that 
a new-born people must, in order to will good 
laws, be able to “appreciate sound political prin- 
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ciples” ;#4 these cannot be merely given to them, 
but must be willed. Why is it that “the social 
consciousness to be created by the new institu- 
tions would have to preside over the establish- 
ment of those same institutions,’? unless, some- 
how, the people must understand and will the 
system? There would be no paradox of cause 
and effect (the central problem of sound poli- 
ties) in Rousseau if men did not have both to 
will, and to will a perfection which presupposes 
(on Rousseau’s own terms) a transcendence of 
mere will, and the attainment of all the advan- 
tages of a morality of the common good, with- 
out actually having that morality, which would 
destroy obligation. l 
It remains to show that the attempted fusion 
of individual will and common-good morality is 
comprehended in the notion of the general will. 


H 


Rousseau begins the Contrat Social, not with 
the conception of general will, but with a fairly 
traditional contractarian view of the origin of 
society. Men being naturally (if not by 
nature)*? perfectly independent and society 
made necessary only by the introduction of 
property (and the consequences of this intro- 
duction), men unite by contract to preserve 
themselves and their property. In this conven- 
tional society, there is an area of common inter- 
est, “for if the opposition of private interests 
made the establishment of societies necessary, it 
is the agreement of these same interests that 
made it possible.’*+ It is “what these several in- 
terests have in common,” says Rousseau, “that 
constitutes the social bond.” It is only on the 
“basis of this common interest that society must 
be governed,’45 

Rousseau does not talk in these rationalistic, 
contractarian terms for very long. Soon enough 
it turns out that society’s “common interest” is 
not merely what a lot of private interests have 
m common: society, when it is perfect, is a 
complete transformation of these private inter- 
ests; it is only when “each citizen is nothing, 
and can do nothing, without all the rest,” that 
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society “may be said to have reached the high- 
est attainable peak of perfection.’ It is only, 
in other words (keeping in mind which societies 
had attained peaks of perfection), when society 
is much like highly unified ancient society, that 
“perfection” is reached; it is only “in so far as 
several men conjoined consider themselves as a 
single body”4? that a general will can operate. 

This transformed society must be governed 
on the basis of common interest (which has be- 
come something more than traditional common 
“mterest”’); only general laws, the creation of a 
general will (sovereignty), can govern the com- 
mon interest.*® Laws must be perfectly general, 
because the general will which makes them 
“loses its natural rectitude when directed toward 
any individual and determinate object.”4° The- 
sovereign (the people when “active,” when will- 
ing fundamental law) must, of course, make 
such law: “the people subject to the laws should 
be their author; only those who are forming an 
association have the right to determine the con- 
ditions of that society.”®° But, if fundamental 
law is the creation of a general will, how does 
such a will come about? It cannot be the sum of 
individual wills, for “the particular will tends by 
its nature to partiality,”>? and this, clearly, has 
been the source of modern “calamities.” Law 
must be willed by those subject to it, for will is 
the source of obligation. Yet mere wills can 
never yield generality, and law must be per- 
fectly general, which can happen only “when the 
whole people legislates for the whole people.” 
If general laws alone, composed with a view to 
the common good, were enough, there would be 
no problem; but even the most general laws 
must be willed. How can a self-interested multi- 
tude “by itself execute so great and difficult a 
project as a system of legislation?’”®* How can a 
genuine general will, which will create general 
“conditions” for society, arise? 

It is on this point that Rousseau is weak, un- 
characteristically weak; he is always able to say 
what a general will must exclude, but he cannot 
say what it is. And this should come as no sur- 
prise. For, strictly speaking, the idea of general 
will is an impossibility; the ideas of generality, 
and of will, are mutually exclusive. Will, what- 
ever its crudity as a psychological construct, is 
characteristically a concept of individuality, of 
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particularity, and it is only metaphorically that 
one can speak of will as “general.” No act of 
philosophic imagination can conjure up anything 
but a personal will. What can be imagined (and 
what, in any: case, Rousseau admired in ancient 
society), is not really a “general” will, but a po- 
litical morality of common good, in which indi- 
vidual will is, to be sure, not suppressed, but 
simply does not appear in contradistinction to, 
or with claims or rights against, society. What 
gave ancient polity (particularly in theory) its 
unity was not the concurrence of many wills on 
central points of common interest; rather a 
moral idiom in which extreme socialization was 
natural, and in which there was little notion of 
“will and artifice,” gave rise to this unity. 

There are a number of revealing passages in 
which Rousseau observes that something like a 
political morality of common good, rather than 
a general will, is necessary for the unity and 
communality which he desires—for example, at 
the end of Book II of the Contrat Social, where 
he discusses “the most important of all” laws, 
“which preserves the people in the spirit of its 
original institutions,” that is, “manners, morals, 
customs and, above all, public opinion ... a fac- 
tor with which the great legislator is secretly 
concerned when he seems to be thinking only of 
particular regulations.”54 Here Rousseau does 
not, of course, speak of consent or will, but of a 
kind of political education which will promote a 
common good. 

And he gave other indications that he knew 
that unity was the consequence of thinking 
about political relations in terms of a common 
good, rather than in terms of “cancelling out” of 
private wills “all the mutually destructive pluses 
and minuses,” so that a “general will remains as 
the sum of the differences.” Indeed, in the 
Economie Politique he said that if men “were 
early accustomed to regard their individuality 
only in its relation to the body of the state, and 
to be aware, so to speak, of their own existence 
merely as a part of that of the state, they might 
at length come to identify themselves in some 
degree with this greater whole. . . .”5° If chil- 
dren are educated in state laws which promote 
only a common good and a common morality, 
“they will learn to cherish one another mutually 
as brothers, to will nothing contrary to the will 
of society.”57 There are similar passages in the 
Gouvernement de Pologne, and in the Projet 
pour la Corse, in which the idea of a morality of 
the common good, reinforced by political educa- 
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tion and legislation, is set forth, with little or no 
reference to consent or to will.5§ 

But, much of the time, and particularly in 
the Contrat Social, Rousseau speaks not in the 
idiom of the common good, but of a tension be- 
tween particular will and general will, and of rec- 
onciling these wills.5® Indeed, the whole concept 
of political virtue is entirely tied up with this 
reconciliation of wills, as Rousseau demonstrates 
in the Economie Politique. There he says that 
the “first and most important rule of legitimate 
or popular government” is “to follow in every- 
thing the general will,” but that, in order to fol- 
low the general will it must be known, and 
clearly distinguished from individual or particu- 
lar will, and that “this distinction is always very 
difficult to make, and only the most sublime vir- 
tue can afford sufficient illumination for it.”6° A 
few pages later, he says that “if you would have 
the general will accomplished, bring all particular 
wills into conformity with it; in other words, as 
virtue is nothing more than the conformity of 
the particular wills with the general will, estab- 
lish the reign of virtue.”6 Is it not clear that 
the argument is circular?—that conformity of 
particular to general will creates virtue, and 
that virtue is necessary to bring particular will 
into conformity with general will? This circular- 
ity is not due to the fact that Rousseau had no 
clear conception of virtue; on the contrary, an- 
cient politics were models of virtue, as he de- 
scribed them.®? The circularity is caused by 
trying to make virtue as unity, as communality, 
dependent on reconciliation of particular to gen- 
eral will, whereas in fact (and as Rousseau rec- 
ognizes on adjoining pages of the same treatise), 
virtue as conformity to a common good morality 
is the creation of great legislation and political 
education. Vacillation on the true source of an- 
cient unity and communality (reconciliation of 
wills, or absence of will), is the cause of the cir- 
cularity of the concept of virtue in Rousseau; 
moreover, this circularity reflects the same kind 
of cause-effect paradox as that referred to at the 
end of part I. In both cases, Rousseau knows 
perfectly well what he admires: the virtue of 
ancient society, and the perfection of laws In an- 
cient society. It is only when, in both cases, he 
tries to describe the possibility of these attrib- 
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utes in terms of reconciled will that he falls 
down. Nor is this surprising; for, as has been 
noted, he did, sometimes, recognize that the ab- 
sence of the very notion that caused all his 
problems-——will as supreme—had constituted the 
greatness of antiquity. All the paradoxes, circu- 
larities and vacillations in Rousseau are caused 
by the attempted fusion of moral-political idi- 
oms which are incompatible on fundamental 
points. 

A clear illustration of Just this point is Rous- 
seau’s treatment of Brutus in the Histoire des 
Moeurs; in that fragment Rousseau, observing 
that “it will always be great and difficult to sub- 
mit the dearest affections of nature to country 
and virtue.”®? cites Brutus’ execution of his 
treasonous sons as an example of this “submis- 
sion,” not ever mentioning that this was no case 
of “submitting” particular will to a general will, 
but (more likely) a case of a common-good mo- 
rality (coupled with the rights of the Roman 
pater familias) at work. Yet in other works 
written at about the same time, he makes no 
reference to submission of will in Roman soci- 
ety, and talks only of legislation and political 
education.®4 

Nonetheless (and despite these vacillations), 
it is easy to see why a fusion of political idioms 
was attempted. For even though perfect social- 
ization was Rousseau’s ultimate ideal, consent 
and will, as the source of obligation, were too 
important to be summarily discarded. Thus the 
general will, though an impossibility, was a ne- 
cessity. . 

“Actually,” said Rousseau, “each individual 
may, as a man, have a private will contrary to, 
or divergent from, the general will he has as a 
citizen” (Contrat Social). This could not, of 
course, be the case in a state with a common- 
good morality reinforced by legislation and edu- 
cation (the system sketched in the Economie 
Politique). The passage cited from the Contrat 
Social shows that in that work, the most “con- 
tractarian” of Rousseau’s writings, and the clos- 
est thing he had to a systematic political theory, 
neither mere will nor perfection wins out alone. 
For in the Contrat Social, there is the possibility 
that a private person (already a concept of 
modern individualism) may regard “the artifi- 
cial person of the state as a fictitious being,” 
and that this “may make him envisage his debt 
to the common cause as a gratuitous contribu- 
tion.”6* It seems clear that if Rousseau were not 
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trying (however unsystematically) to reconcile 
will and perfect socialization, these problems 
could not exist: the new state could not be con- 
sidered a fictitious being (for it would educate 
men to think something different); one would 
not think of his political role as a “contribution” 
(because one would be naturally part of a 
greater whole); and there would be no conflict 
between man and citizen (because the distinc- 
tion would not exist). Is not the paradox that a 
man must be “forced to be free”6? if his particu- 
lar will does not conform to the general will an 
indication that Rousseau tried to gain the ad- 
vantages of a common-good morality (particu- 
larly in the Contrat Social) through reconcili- 
ation of wills, and this only because will is nec- 
essary to obligation? 

There is, finally, in Rousseau’s most system- 
atic political work (the Contrat Social), no pos- 
tulation of a political morality of the common 
good as the source of the much-desired unity. 
Rather, there is a constant attempt to bring 
particular will into conformity with general will 
through the efforts of a “great legislator.” What 
the great legislator, in his wisdom, knows to be 
good, supplies the absence of a common-good 
morality. Now, the difference between the great 
legislator of ancient politics and Rousseau’s ideal 
legislator, corresponds exactly to the difference 
between giving a presupposed unity (without 
strong will) a perfect form (antiquity), and 
making people will perfect, forms (modernity). 
“All” in the contractual period “stand equally in 
need of guidance.”4* Individuals “must be 
obliged to bring their wills into conformity with 
their reason,” that is, they must will that which 
is, in itself, rationally best. The combination of 
individual consent and the legislator’s guidance 
“will effect a union of understanding and wil 
within the social body.’’*® And what is rationally 
best (to avoid that self-diviston caused by half- 
socialization) is the perfectly united and com- 
munal polity of antiquity. The legislator, who 
effects the bringing of will into conformity with 
reason (not by force, but through persuasion 
and religious devices), supplies the defect of 
common-good morality, and simply gets each in- 
dividual to will something like the laws which 
would have resulted from such a morality. What 
Rousseau ultimately has, then, is not a “general 
will” (which is inconceivable), but a “will to the 
general,” which is conceivable if one recalls that 
political perfection requires both truly general 
laws and consent to them. Rousseau did not, 
could not, abolish will—but he prescribed the 
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form that it must take, and this form is clearly 
derived from the generality and unity of ancient 
polity (as Rousseau saw it)—but without a mo- 
rality of common good, which would have de- 
stroyed obligation. 

Moreover, not only the form of laws (gener- 
ality) is derived from ancient models; the con- 
ditions under which good laws (and indeed good 
states) are possible, are little more than ideali- 
zations of ancient political circumstances. A peo- 
ple is “fit for legislation,” according to Rous- 
seau, if it has no old laws, if it is free from 
threats of invasion and can resist its neighbors, 
if it is small enough that its “individual mem- 
bers can all know one another,” if it can get 
along without other peoples, if it is “neither 
very rich nor very poor,” and can be self-suffi- 
cient, and if it is one which “combines the firm- 
ness of an old people with the docility of a new 
one.”7° Clearly most of these conditions of the 
possibility for good polity are abstracted from 
Rousseau’s idealized version of ancient city- 
states, particularly Sparta. Not only the form of 
a good political system, then, but also the em- 
pirical conditions which could make such a sys- 
tem possible, are derived from Rousseau’s mod- 
els of perfection. 

What has been said thus far may be summa- 
rized in this way: 1) a perfect state (that is, a 
perfectly socialized, united and communal state) 
would have perfectly general laws (that is, laws 
dealing only with Rousseau’s vision of a com- 
mon good); 2) but laws, especially the most 
general Jaws, must be willed by everyone subject 
to those laws, in order to be obligatory—and 
they must be made obligatory, for society is 
merely conventional; 3) therefore, will must 
take the form of general laws; 4) but will tends 
to the particular, and law, though the creation 
of will, must somehow be general; 5) moreover, 
for particular wills to appreciate the necessity of 
general laws, effect would have to become 
cause; 6) therefore, a great legislator, whose in- 
struction can supply the defect of a morality of 
the common good—the only morality which 
would naturally produce general laws—is neces- 
sary; 7) but this legislator is impossibly rare, 
and, in addition, he cannot create laws, however 
general and good, for sovereignty is inalien- 
able; 8) thus the legislator must have recourse 
to religion, and use it to gain the consent of in- 
dividuals to the general will; 9) but now “con- 
sent” is something Jess than real consent, since 
an irrational device has been used; 10) finally, 
the whole system is saved for individual will by 
the fact that “a people always has a right to 
change its laws, even the best,”7+ that legislative 
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wil, rather than law itself, is supreme, and that 
the entire social system can be abolished by will, 
for “there is not, and cannot be, any sort of 
fundamental law binding on the body of the 
people, not even the social contract.”7? 

The theory of Rousseau, then, ultimately re- 
duces itself to two elements: the need for a 
great legislator to create a “general will,” and 
the extreme limitations put on this legislator by 
the fact that this general will, though (of 
course) general, is still will, and must be. will. 
Both elements are the consequence of attempt- 
ing to unite all the requirements of will with all 
the advantages of perfect socialization. The leg- 
islator may formulate and propose general laws 
which will produce perfect socialization, and he 
can get them “willed” through religious devices: 
but the sovereign cannot be permanently bound, 
even by perfect laws, and can change these 
laws and even dissolve society. Thus neither 
perfection nor will has all the claims in Rous- 
seau; but will can finally be, even if only in a 
destructive way, triumphant, for if a people “is 
pleased to do itself harm, who has a right to 
prevent it from doing so?”75 

It is not meant, by analyzing Rousseau in 
this way, that he was always perfectly consis- 
tent in desiring that particular wills should con- 
sent to that which an ancient morality of com- 
mon good would require: indeed, he vacillated 
on several points, notably in his treatment of 
civil religion, in which he allowed any tolerant 
sect to exist, so long as it did not claim exclusive 
truth or refuse to subscribe to the basic articles 
of civic religious policy.74 Above all, though, 
Rousseau insisted that each socialized man 
should somehow “obey no one but himself,” and 
thought he had found a solution to this prob- 
lem in making the conditions of society (laws) 
perfectly general and equally applicable to all, 
so that, the conditions being equal for all, and 
willed by all, “it is in the interest of no one to 
make [social requirements] burdensome to the 
rest,’75 and that, since the society cannot wish 
to hurt all its members by enacting bad general 
laws, society need offer its members no 
guarantees.7® But this system is essentially mod- 
ified by the fact that a will to general laws abso- 
lutely cannot be attained with mere wills as 
they are (the cause-effect prohlem again), but 
only through the influence of a great legislator: 
by Rousseau’s assertion that there is no real 
limit to the extent of undertakings possi- 
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ble between the sovereign and its members;7" 
by the idea that the sovereign is the sole judge 
of how many “powers” of individuals must be 
socialized ;7§ and by the notion that an ideal so- 
ciety should be very highly socialized indeed. It 
is modified above all by part IV, chapter II of 
the Contrat Social, which shows, perhaps more 
clearly than anything in Rousseau, that consent 
is no longer to be a question of mere volition, 
and that the general will is something like a 
modified common-good morality. 


The constant will of all the members of the state 
is the general will; that is what makes them citizens 
and free. When a law is proposed in the assembly 
of the people, what the voters are being asked is 
not precisely whether they do or do not approve 
of the proposal, but whether or not it is in con- 
formity with the general will, which is their own. 
Each, when casting his vote, gives his opinion on 
this question; and the declaration of the general 
will is found by counting the ballots. Thus when 
an opinion contrary to my own prevails, this proves 
nothing more than that I was mistaken, and that 
what I though to be the general will was not.” 


The meaning of this (usually confusing) pas- 
sage can be understood if “common good” be 
substituted for “general will”; then it can be 
seen how general will is constant will, and how 
citizens are not being asked whether they ap- 
prove a proposal, but whether it is in confor- 
mity with a common good. 


With all of these modifications in mind, it is 
clear that, while Rousseau’s theory of society 
and law really is, as he insisted, an attempt to 
preserve liberty, that liberty is conceived in an 
odd way: it is “obedience to self-imposed law’®° 
(which must, of course, be general law). Lib- 
erty, then, comes down to freeing the individual 
of all private dependence by making him “very 
dependent on the city” and its general and 
equally-applied laws. But, though liberty is 
obedience to self-imposed law, proper law cannot 
be created without modification of will by a 
great legislator, and thus the very idea of lib- 
erty is, like other elements of Rousseau, a fu- 
sion of the idioms of individual will and of 
highly unified society. It is because of these 
modifications that Rousseau’s political theory 
cannot be so easily assimilated to traditional 
constitutionalism, or to Kant’s theory of law, as 
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some have imagined.®? For legislative will, and 
not law itself, is supreme in Rousseau. Nor can 
Rousseau be easily assimilated to the German 
“romantic” tradition of the early 19th century, 
because he would never have replaced general 
will with the historical evolution of national 
spirits; he was clear that history, in itself, can- 
not “justify” anything.®? This non-assimilability 
to other traditions proves that those who view 
Rousseau as a unique and isolated figure are 
probably correct; he was, in his own words, one 
of those few “moderns who had an ancient 
soul,’”’83 


MI 


The only object of this study has been to elu- 
cidate the concept of the general will, and to 
clear up some of the paradoxes in the Contrat 
Social, by analyzing what Rousseau thought 
about will and contract, on the one hand, and 
about perfect political systems, on the other. It 
has not been a central object to attack Rousseau 
as unsystematic, to reproach him for not ade- 
quately reconciling two modes of political 
thought, or to “improve” his ideas by making 
them more consistent. No series of conceptual 
ambiguities can detract anything from Rous- 
seau’s status as the greatest of political psychol- 
ogists and the most eloquent critic of the psy- 
chological destruction wrought by imequality. 
Nonetheless, it is evident that there is an msur- 
mountable conceptual problem in Rousseau’s po- 
litical thought, and it is this: voluntarist theo- 
ries are usually composed of two parts, a theory 
of will as a moral agency, and a theoretical 
standard of right to which will ought to conform 
(arbitrary willfulness usually being rejected as a 
standard of right). In Locke or in Kant, the 
standard of right to which will must conform 
(natural law in the first case, universal rational 
law in the second) does not contradict voluntar- 
ism (once one gets around the problem of recon- 
ciling free will and absolute standards: in itself 
a problem which defeated a Leibniz and reduced 
Kant to hypotheses). But in Rousseau the stan- 
dard to which will must conform (ancient per- 
fection, or its equivalent) is itself non-voluntar- 
istic; and therefore will and the standard to 
which it must conform are contradictory. The 
standard which gives will its object is the very 
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negation of voluntarism. And it is for this rea- 
son that Rousseau’s political system is somewhat 
paradoxical. The idea of general will, the para- 
dox of cause and effect in the contractual situa- 
tion, the circularity of the concept of virtue—all 
these are due to an attempt to fuse the advan- 
tages of a politics founded on will, and of one 
founded on reason and perfection. One must, 
in Rousseau, will the kind of society in which 
one lives, because “to deprive your will of all 
freedom is to deprive your actions of all moral- 
ity,”34 and this deprivation destroys the obliga- 
tion one has to obey. Yet mere will can yield 
only particularity and inequality, and will never 
produce rational perfection. To retain the moral 
attributes of will, but to do away with will’s 
particularity and selfishness—that is the prob- 
lem of Rousseau’s political thought. It is a prob- 
lem which reflects the difficulty which Rousseau 
found in making free-will and rational authority 
co-exist in his moral and political thinking. 
Freedom of the will is as important to the mo- 
rality of actions for Rousseau as for any tradi- 
tional voluntarist; but he was suspicious of the 
very faculty, the only faculty, which could 
moralize. And that is why he urged, in the 
Economie Politique, that “the most absolute au- 
thority is that which penetrates into a man’s in- 
most being, and concerns itself no less with his 
will than with his actions.” Can the will be 
both morally autonomous and subject to the ra- 
tionalizing influence of authority? That was the 
point which Rousseau never settled altogether. 
Even Emile, the best-educated of men, chooses 
to continue to accept the guidance of his 


“ Rousseau, CS, p. 9. 
® Rousseau, Éc, Pol., p. 297. 
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teacher. How much more, then, do ordinary 
men need the guidance of a great legislator 
when they embark on the setting up of a system 
which will not only aid and defend, but also 
moralize them! The relation of volition to au- 
thority is one of the most difficult and one of 
the most inscrutable problems in Rousseau; the 
general will is dependent on “ a union of will 
and understanding within the social body,”S? 
but that understanding, which is provided by 
authority, weakens the idea of will as an auton- 
omous authorizing faculty. 

To project the question on a grander scale, 
one can see in Rousseau’s political thought an 
intuitive attempt to reconcile the two greatest 
traditions of Western political philosophy, that 
of “will and artifice” and that of “reason and 
nature.” (Oakeshott) For general will is 


surely rationalized will. And yet it is not self-ra- 


tionalized will in a Kantian sense, but will ra- 
tionalized by the standards and conditions of 
idealized ancient polity. 

Whatever Rousseau’s means, in undertake 
a fusion of two great modes of political thinking, 
and however unsuccessful the attempt to make 
general will a viable conception, one must al- 
ways, while analyzing and even criticizing the 
result, grant the grandeur and importance of the 
effort. For if one could succeed in having the 
best of both idioms, one would have a political 
philosophy which would synthesize almost ev- 
erything valued in the history of Western politi- 
cal thought. 


* Rousseau, J.-J., Emile, translated B. Foxley, 
(Everyman’s Library, J. M. Dent and Sons, London 
1911), p. 444, 

= Rousseau, CS, p. 41. 
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I. BIPOLAR OR MULTIPOLAR STABILITY? 


One of the current controversies within in- 
ternational relations deals with the “stability” of 
bipolar as opposed to multipolar stratifications 
of world power. Morton Kaplan, in codifying 
the views of classical balance of power theo- 
rists,1 advances the view that multipolar sys- 
tems are more stable than bipolar systems.? 
Kenneth Waltz, sagely pointing to the relatively 
peaceful international arena since World War II, 
argues that a bipolar distribution of power can 
guarantee world stability.2 Many a priori argu- 
ments have been presented to buttress the Kap- 
lan and Waltz hypotheses.* In one of the most 


*For statements of classical “balance of power” 
theory, see R. W. Mowat, The European States 
System (London: Oxford University Press, 1929) ; 
Carl J. Friedrich, Foreign Policy in the Making 
(New York: Norton, 1938); Hans J. Morgenthau, 
Politics Among Nations (4th ed.; New York: 
Knopf, 1967), Part IV; Frederick L. Schuman, 
International Politics (6th ed.; New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1958), pp. 70-72, 275-78, 577-79, 591-92; 
Martin Wight, Power Politics (London: Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1946). See also 
Ernst B. Haas, “The Balance of Power: Prescrip- 
tion, Concept or Propaganda?” World Politics, V 
(July, 1953), 442-77. 

*Morton A. Kaplan, System and Process in In- 
ternational Politics (New York: Wiley, 1957), Ch. 
Il, V, VI; Kaplan, “Intervention in Internal War: 
Some Systemic Sources,” International Aspects of 
Civil Strife, ed. James N. Rosenau (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1964), pp. 92-121. For 
other codifications, see Inis L, Claude, Jr., Power 
and International Relations (New York: Knopf, 
1962), pp. 11-98; Edward V. Gulick, /Hurope’s 
Classical Balance of Power (Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1955); George Liska, Znlernational 
Equilibrium (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1957), pp. 187-202; Arnold Wolfers, Discord 
and Collaboration (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1962), pp. 117-32. 

*Kenneth N. Waltz, “Stability of the Bipolar 
World,” Daedelus, XCIII (Summer, 1964), 881-909. 

‘Among the advocates of multipolarity we may 
count Roger D. Masters, “A Multi-Bloe Model of 
the International System,” this Review, LV (De- 
cember, 1961), 780-98. Bipolarity is favored by 
Raymond Aron, “The Quest for a Philosophy of 
Foreign Affairs,’ Contemporary Theory in Inter- 
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elaborate such formulations, the “interaction op- 
portunity” hypothesis of Karl Deutsch and J. 
David Singer, the presence of stabilizing cross- 
cutting alliances is postulated to be most likely 
within multipolar systems, which in turn are a 
function of the number of major powers and 
members of a system.’ In an attempt to bring 
the two opposing strands of theory into a larger 
framework, Richard Rosecrance more recently 
has suggested that bipolarity and multipolarity 
may each have their peculiar costs and benefits. 
Bipolarity, according to Rosecrance, is distin- 
guished by (1) an absence of “peripheries,” such 
as areas for colonial expansion or neutral powers 
to woo; (2) all international behavior is highly 
politicized; (3) there are many crises; (4) 
changes in power confrontations are either sig- 
nificant or trivial, with no intervening shades of 
gray; (5) each pole is dominated by major pow- 
ers highly motivated to expand their domains, 
willing even to incur brinksmanlike situations _ 
and hostility spirals; (6) no detente is possible. 
Multipolarity, on the other hand, is hypothe- 
sized to have (1) more interaction opportunities 
and thus less preoccupation (or obsession) with 
any one set of states; (2) fewer arms races; 
(3) more international conflicts; (4) the out- 
comes of international conflicts are harder to 
predict in advance; (5) changes in power con- 
frontations have ambiguous consequences for the 
overall distribution of power. Rosecrance, there- 
fore, urges a “bi-multipolar” arrangement that 
would combine the best features of both alterna- 
tives. The empirical questions and intriguing hy- 
potheses so eloquently raised by Kaplan, Waltz, 
Deutsch, Singer. and Rosecrance have remained 
largely unexamined, however. 

To date only two efforts have been made to 


national Relations, ed. Stanley Hoffmann (Engle- 
wood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1960), pp. 79-91; 
Amitai Etzioni, Political Unification (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart, Winston, 1965), pp. 69-70. See, how- 
ever, William E. Griffith, “Eppuor Se Muove,” 
Daedelus, XCIII (Summer, 1964), 916-19. 

* Karl W. Deutsch and J. David Singer, “Multi- 
polar Power Systems and Internationa] Stability,” 
World Politics, XVI (April, 1964), 390-406. 

‘Richard N. Rosecrance, “Bipolarity, Multi- 
polarity, and the Future,” Journal of Conflict 
Resolution, X (September, 1966), 314-27. 
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assemble data for a test of the proposition that 
International stability is related to the stratifi- 
cation of power in international systems. In one 
study, Rosecrance establishes nine historical “in- 
ternational systems” between 1740 and 1960 in 
terms of differing power configurations.’ After 
delineating a number of qualitative categories 
for describing an international system, he sup- 
plies codings for each of the nine systems and 
proceeds to conduct a necessary and sufficient 
condition analysis of preconditions to stability, 
which he defines as the ability of a regulator to 
cope with disturbances threatening to undermine 
an existing power distribution (where the ratio 
of regulator streneth/level of disturbance is 
high). With respect to power distribution, the 
lone unipolar system in his sample is fairly sta- 
ble, but multipolarity is as Kaplan predicts 
clearly more stable than bipolarity. Considering 
“resources” either as areas ripe for colonial and 
imperial expansion or as new states that may be 
targets for ideological or political proselytiza- 
tion, Rosecrance’s codings reveal that the avail- 
ability of unappropriated resources makes for 
stability; scarcity, for instability. The existence 
of contending or non-status quo ideologies 
means that conflict will be intense, but a diver- 
gence in ethos between elites is neither a neces- 
sary nor a sufficient condition for instability, 
thus confirming Waltz’ suspicion concerning the 
insignificance of ideological aspects of the con- 
temporary bipolar world. Insecurity of domestic 
elite tenure at home is always associated with 
instability abroad. But the drawing of bounda- 
ries such that allegiances are nationalist rather 
than dynastic has not resulted in a more benign 
international arena; in fact, unstable systems 
have been encountered more frequently since 
the rise of nationalism and the use of citizen 
forces. The increasing world level in economic 
development is associated with a higher level of 
disturbance and fails to be channelled to aug- 
ment the power of regulators of international 
systems. And no single regulator, whether bal- 
ance of power, concert of great powers, alliance 


* Richard N. Rosecrance, Action and Reaction in 
World Politics (Boston: Little, Brown, 19638). For 
some critiques, see George Liska, “Continuity and 
Change in International Systems,” World Politics, 
XVI (October, 1963), 118-86; James N. Rosenau, 
“The Functioning of International Systems,” Back- 
ground, VII (November, 1963), 111-18; Dina A. 
Zinnes, “The Requisites for International Stability,” 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, VIL (September, 
1964), 301-305; J. David Singer, “The Global Sys- 
tem and Its Sub-Systems: A Developmental View,” 
Linkage Politics, ed. James N. Rosenau (New 
York: Free Press, 1969), pp. 21-43. 
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system, or international organization, has been 
able to maintain stability in all of the eases: the 
record of the concert is better, but the break- 
downs of 1848 and 1914 were too extraordinary 
for an informal practice of summit conferences 
to avert or to resolve. Whenever the disturbance 
level is high, regulators have proved inadequate. 

In a second study, J. David Singer and Mel- 
vin Small pay closer attention to alliance pat- 
terns. Starting with the hypothesis that the 
onset of war is associated with an increase in al- 
liance commitments between countries, they as- 
semble an impressive array of data on wars and 
alliances in order to test balance of power 
theory empirically.8 For the years between 1815 
and 1945 they collect statistical indicators for 
each member of the family of nations, and slice 
international systems in a manner not dissimilar 
to Rosecrance, for they analyze four subsamples 
of international systems—a “central system” 
composed of mostly European countries for two 
eras, 1815-1899 and 1900-1945, and a “total 
system” of central and peripheral countries for 
the same two eras. Although intercorrelations 
between number of alliances and number of 
wars are mostly positive across all years for the 
total and central systems, when results for the 
nineteenth century are compared with twentieth 
century findings, the two eras exhibit opposite 
patterns. For the 1900-1945 period most corre- 
lations are positive, demonstrating that modern 
wars have been preceded by the formation of 
many alliances; between 1815 and 1899, in con- 
trast, correlations are mainly negative, revealing 
that alliance involvement may have served as a 
deterrent to the expression of international con- 
flict by military means in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

The tivo studies, however, were not originally 
designed to permit a comprehensive, systematic 
test of the relationship between power distribu- 
tion and international stability. If we define a 
pole as a militarily significant cluster of units 
within an international arena, and stability’ in 
terms of rates of incidence of warfare within the 
arena, we soon discover that the analytical proce- 
dures followed by Rosecrance, Singer and Small 
need to be clarified and tightened considerably, 


53. David Singer and Melvin Small, “Alliance 
Aggregation and the Onset of. War, 1815-1945,” 
Quantitative International Politics, ed. Singer 
(New York: Free Press, 1968), pp. 247-86. 

? “Stability” is most customarily defined as be- 
havioral change over time, such as in Michael 
Haas, “Types of Asymmetry Within Social and 
Political Systems,” General Systems, XII (1967), 
69-79. Rosecrance’s definition deals with the extent 
of regulatory potency in coping with instability. 
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especially with respect to the criteria for select- 
ing “international systems.” One question to pose 
is geographic—whether Rosecrance’s nine and 
Singer's and Small’s four systems are interna- 
tional or in actuality are regional in scope. Rose- 
crance makes occasional references to events tak- 
ing place in North America and Japan, but most 
of his attention is directed to European interstate 
politics; Singer and Small explicitly acknowledge 
that their “central” systems are European in 
composition. A second problem is the dating of 
separate eras. Rosecrance finds nine eras be- 
tween 1740 and 1960, while Singer and Small ar- 
bitrarily divide the data into two sets, 
1815-1899 and 1900-1945. Further discussion 
of these analytical problems seems warranted 
before undertaking a comparative test of the re- 
lationship between stability and polarity. 
Accordingly, the design of the research pre- 
sented below will consist of an interweaving of 
analytical and empirical operations. Initially, the 
concept of “international subsystem” will be de- 
fined in such a way that analytical criteria can 
be used to detect subsystem arenas and mem- 
bers therein. For each of these entities, or units 
of analysis, it will be necessary to assemble indi- 
cators of the independent variable—stratifica- 
tion—and the dependent variable—stability. 
Stratification may be defined as the distribution 
of resources within a subsystem, including such 
elements as the number of members, their rela- 
tive power, alliance ties between members, and 
an aggregate judgment as to the number of 
power centers on muilitary-strategic questions. 
Analytical criteria determine the nature of the 
entities, so some variables will record the intui- 
tive ratings upon which the study is based. Data 
on alliances have been provided by Singer and 
Small, and judgmental assessments by Rose- 
crance will be used in order to discover with 
which phenomena they are most closely asso- 
ciated. Instability of subsystems is empirically 
defined as the number of wars of various types. 
The total number of variables is 68, so to 
achieve an overview of the data multivariate 
procedures will be applied. First of all, the inde- 
pendent and dependent variables will be sep- 
arately factor analyzed to ascertain the empiri- 
cal structure for each set of measures; through 
this means we will know whether there are dis- 
tinct types of stratification and instability, thus 
broadening the scope of the original bivariate 
question of a relationship between stratification 
and instability into a task of determining which 
kinds of stratification are related to what kinds 
of instability. Secondly, the dependent and inde- 
pendent variables will be analyzed together in 
order to discover whether the power structure of 
an international subsystem in fact is a concomi- 
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tant of one or another type of instability in the 
behavior of members of the subsystem. The 
cross-running of dependent and independent 
variables will be handled by factor analysis, 
smallest space analysis, and cluster analysis. All 
three of these techniques are taxonomic in char- 
acter, inasmuch as they describe clusterings of 
data; none actually “test” hypotheses in the 
classic manner prescribed by textbooks on infer- 
ential statistics, but they have the virtue of 


identifying close associations between variables 


which remain when all other variables are being 
held constant and, therefore, are among the 
most powerful tools of descriptive statistics. 


II. IDENTIFYING INTERNATIONAL SUBSYSTEMS 


An international system may be defined as an 
aggregation of all politically autonomous and 
semiautonomous societal systems; any subset of 
such entities, thus, constitutes an international 
subsystem3° As James Rosenau has suggested, 
however, there can be as many systems as “issue 
areas.”*1 In testing the stability-polarity hy- 
pothesis, hence, we are not interested in just any 
system; our attention is directed toward sys- 
tems containing mulitary-strategic confronta- 
tions between poles of actors. To regard Ecua- 
dor-Ethiopia as a relevant subsystem would be 
as much a potpourri choice as to select all na- 
tional actors for the year 453, whether they 
knew of each other’s existence or not; we need 
precise criteria for determining membership in 
an international subsystem which are phrased in 
terms of how member states relate to one an- 
other militarily. 

Harold Lasswell’s notion of arena, accord- 
ingly, will be utilized im order to locate groups 
of states that interact with each other on strate- 
gic and political matters.12 When there was little 


A common semantic trap is to say that a 
“system” exists only when it reaches some sort of 
threshold level in frequency of social interactions. 
Certainly it is more consistent with general systems 
analysis to define a system as any set of parts that 
are related in some way; and a classification of all 
types of relations would clearly be incomplete 
without the category “interacting,” for which one 
could assemble data to differentiate systems inter- 
acting at high and low levels. Entities, in short, are 
to be described with reference to conceptual vari- 
ables, instead of being defined mystically in terms 
of thresholds. Such an approach is consistent with 
the “constructivist” systems approach advocated 
by David Easton, A Framework for Political 
Analysis (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1965), 
pp. 30-34. 

* Rosenau, op. cit. 

“Harold D. Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan, 
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interaction of any kind between states in China, 
Europe, India, and among tribal groups in Af- 
rica and the Americas, international arenas rele- 
vant to military-strategic issues were isolated 
from each other and more easily identifiable,.'8 
Today penetration by thermonuclear giants into 
the affairs of miniscule states seems to be taken 
for granted. Nevertheless, it is axiomatic that 
Africa has had little impact upon international 
politics among European states; moreover, only 
a few European countries ventured into Asia to 
establish a military presence, and such countries 
as France and the United States were able to 
entertain similar policies toward the Hawaiian 
Islands while in sharp disagreement on relations 
with Mexico in the 1860’s. Such considerations 
lead to the conclusion that actors within military- 
strategic arenas in Europe, Asia, Africa and 
other regions of the globe are by no means iden- 
tical. Within international regions, power distri- 
butions and configurations may differ both over 
time and from one part of the globe to another. 
The network of all military-strategic interac- 
tions among militarily autonomous units, hence, 
would have a number of subclusters at any one 
time point, and the denser parts of the network 
would constitute international military-strategic 
subsystems. But we need guidelines for determin- 
Ing which subclusters may qualify as interna- 
tional military-strategic subsystems. 

Following a set of criteria developed by Mi- 
chael Brecher for locating boundaries between 
regional clusters of states,!4 we may identify in- 
ternational subsystems in terms of three ele- 
ments: 


I. Scope is delimited, with primary stress on a 
geographic region. 
Il. There are at least two actors. 
III. There is a relatively self-contained network 
of political mteractions between the mem- 
bers, involving such activities as goal attain- 


Power and Society (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1950), pp. 78-80, 252-54. 

"Wiliam McNeil, A World History (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1967). 

* Michael Brecher, “International Relations and 
Asian Studies: The Subordinate State System of 
Southern Asia,” World Politics, XV (January, 
1963), 221-35. For a more complete justification 
for the criteria, which are three fewer than Brech- 
er’s original formulation, see Michael Haas, Inter- 
national Conflict (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
forthcoming), Ch. IX. The concept of subordinate 
system, which seems to have meaning only when 
applied to a set of actors that are satellites of 
some superordinate state, thus is not relevant 
here. 
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ment, adaptation, pattern maintenance, and 
integration, and dealing with power relations 
and military interactions. 


These criteria are to be applied in section III of 
this paper to. the extraction of 21 subsystems 
from Europe, Asia, and Hawaii, although many 
more subsystems are possible. The best ap- 
proach would be to analyze communication net- 
works relevant to conflict. Unfortunately rele- 
vant data for mapping military-strategic inter- 
actions are not available for long sweeps of time. 
A second-best approach for determining bounda- 
ries between international military-strategic sub- 
systems is to devise specific criteria for sorting 
members from nonmembers of subsystems, once 
the subsystems have already been identified in 
an intuitive manner. 

In delineating members on the basis of their 
participation in arenas of military conflict it is 
important to avoid the legalistic trap of includ- 
ing only so-called sovereign states, especially 
in an age when contests involving such entities 
as the Vietcong guerrillas could ultimately 
threaten the very survival of the human race. 
Adapting Singer’s and Small’s suggestions for se- 
lecting members," the following criteria for de- 
termining membership in an international politi- 
cal-strategic subsystem would seem provisionally 
useful: 


I. A member must interact more or less con- 
tinuously In a manner relevant to political- 
military goal attainment, adaptation, pattern 
maintenance, and integration. 

(a) The existence of diplomatic interaction 
neither confers nor denies membership 
per se, but when an actor displays con- 
siderable diplomatic interaction with an- 
other actor, the two are members of the 
same subsystem. 

(b) An entity entering into an alliance gains 
membership in the same subsystem as 
the other alliance partners. 


1 Singer and Small, op. cit, use two criteria— 
diplomatic recognition by France or England, and 
a population of 500,000 or more. These criteria 
would of course exclude the Vietcong and other 
actors which, though subnational, are clearly mili- 
tarily independent, and internationally active due 
to their confrontation with countries outside of 
the state of which they are supposedly a part. See 
their “The Composition and Status Ordering of 
the International System,” World Politics, XVIII 
(January, 1966), 236-82; Bruce M. Russett, Singer, 
Small, “National Political Units in the 20th Cen- 
tury: A Standardized List,” this Review, LXII 
(September, 1968), 932-5]. 
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(c) Members must have a minimal level of 
internal political organization. (A rebel 
political faction may qualify, but a so- 
cial group or ethnic community is ex- 
cluded.) 

IJ. A member must possess military viability.. ` 

(a) All units with a population exceeding 
500,000 are members, though smaller 
units may qualify. 

(b) All sovereign states engaging in war in 
the relevant region are members. 

(c) Membership ceases when an actor is 
absorbed or conquered and occupied. 

(d) A separatist faction is a member (1) if 

it is a participant in an initially internal 
war in which one or more major and mid- 
dle powers have intervened, or (2) if it 
eventually succeeds in achieving politica] 
autonomy as a separate state. 


Hither characteristic, if present, would suffice 
for an entity to qualify as a member of an in- 
ternational military-strategic subsystem. Such 
criteria would encompass states that have been 
militarily neutral for centuries, though diplo- 
matically in a particular arena, such as Sweden in 
Europe; piratical bands would be excluded; and 
a country like the United States would date its 
entry into North American subsystems as soon 
as rebel armies acted independently of Great 
Britain. International subsystems, thus, consist 
of sets of entities meeting criterion I or II and 
interacting with each other in the same military- 
strategic arena. 

Time boundaries for historical eras containing 
distinct. parties and issues in conflict remain to 
be determined. Power stratification and alliance 
confrontations hardly remain constant over 
time, and the impact of certain wars between 
major powers has often been to transform the 
stakes of conflict dramatically among coun- 
tries. Specifically, we may use Rosecrance’s no- 
tion of polarity and Kaplan’s concept of the 
tightness or looseness of a system}? to identify a 


“The “stakes of conflict” criterion is proposed 
by Stanley Hoffmann, “International Systems and 
International Law,” World Politics, XIV (Octo- 
ber, 1961), 205-87; cf. Robert L. Rothstein, 
“Power, Security’ and the International System,” 
paper presented to the American Political Science 
Association Annual Convention, Chicago, Septem- 
ber, 1967; Hoffmann, The State of War (New 
York: Praeger, 1965). 

* Kaplan, op. cit. For a clarificatory essay, see 
Wolfram F. Hanrieder, “The International Sys- 
tem: Bipolar or Multibloc?” Journal of Conflict 
Resolution, IX (September, 1965), 299-308. 
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subsystem transformation when either of the fol- 
lowing two conditions occurs: 


L A new system begins if there is a change in 
the number of poles, such as the follow. ing: 
(a) a major power is demoted through mili- 

tary defeat, 

(b) one or more middle powers rise to major 
power status, 

(c) a major power enters the system anew 
or exits from the region, 

(d) new militäry alliances involving major 
powers arise, 

(e) existing military alliances involving ma- 
jor powers collapse or membership re- 
shufiles. 

II. A new system begins when a dramatic event 
precipitates a trend toward tightening or 
loosening in power distribution, such as the 
following: 

(a) a previously nonaligned power becomes 
an exclusive ally of another major power, 

(b) an alliance among major powers devel- 
ops a schism, 

(c) many nonmajor powers become attached 
to, or break off from, bloc arrangements, 

(d) pluralistic security communities wax or 
wane, 


The demotion of France from the rank of major 
power in 1871, and Germany’s dénouement in 
1918, hence enable us to fix definite endpoints 
for old systems and starting points for new sub- 
system eras, just as the disruption of unity 
among the major powers of Europe and Hawaii 
were system-transforming events in 1822 and 
1759, respectively. 

For the reader who would prefer a quantita- 
tive approach to the identification of subsys- 
tems, cluster analysis, smallest space analysis, or 
factor analysis could be performed from a ma- 
trix of military-strategic interaction targets for 
a large number of years. Frank Denton, in un- 
dertaking a P-factor analysis of wars since the 
second decade of the nineteenth century, has, 
for example, supported Rosecrance’s dating of 
historical subsystems.1® Had his study failed to 


* Frank Denton, “Some Regularities in Interna- 
tional Conflict, 1820-1949,” Background, IX (Feb- 
ruary, 1966), 288-96. Denton analyzes data on wars 
collected by Lewis F. Richardson, Statistics of 
Deadly Quarrels (Chicago: Quadrangle, 1960). The 
most exact validation procedure for subsystems 
defined in terms of poles and looseness would con- 
sist of an R-analysis of the number of poles re- 
corded for each year in the years to be studied 
and a measure of the extent of looseness -(or 
failure to pull all members of a system into one or 
more of the contending poles). Ordinal data to 
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TABLE 1. INTERNATIONAL SUBSYSTEMS | ‘ 

n Availa- R : Level of 

Region Dates Poles 2" patty of Members MIOT Satellites Regulator Dispur- 

Resources owers Strength Danés 
I. Western Europe 1649-1713 2 0 1 26 4 1 1 2 
II. Europe 1714-1789 7 0 1 29 7 1 0 1 
II. Europe 1780-1814 2 1 9 28 5 16 0 3 
IV. Europe 1815-1822 6 i 1 32 a 2 2 l 
V. Europe 1823-1847 2 0 0 39 6 2 1 2 
VI. Europe 1848-1871 5 0 0 38 5 3 0 3 
VIL Europe 1872-1890 1 0 1 19 6 0 2 2 
VIIL Europe 1891—1918 2 1 0 33 7 1 0 3 
IX. Europe 1919-1945 2 G 9 45 6 13 0 3 
X. North Atlantic 1946-1963 2 1 1 32 3 10 2 2 
XI. East Asia 1689-1842 1 0 1 7 1 1 0 1 
XII. East Asia 1843-1895 2 1 1 15 4 1 1 2 
XIII. East Asia 1896-1913 2 0 0 13 3 1 1 3 
XIV. East Asia 1914-1945 3 1 1 20 i 2 0 3 
XV. East Asia 1946-1954 2 1 0 18 2 3 2 3 
XVI. Asia 1955-1963 3 1 1 32 2 4 2 2 
XVIL Hawaii 1738-1758 3 0 0 5 3 0 1 1 
XVIIL Hawaii 1759-1782 3 1 0 9 3 1 D 3 
XIX. Hawaii 1783-1795 2 1 0 8 2 1 0 3 
XX. Hawaii 1796-1818 1 1 I 5 1 1 1 1 
XXI. Hawaii 1819-1898 1 0 1 4 1 1 0 1 


support the intuition of a highly knowledgeable 
scholar, however, the criteria would not have 
been changed drastically, for some sort of ana- 
lytical cuts are always prior to the selection of 
data for analysis. It is important to justify these 
cuts theoretically, as we have done, and to ob- 
tain precise estimates of the extent to which 
one’s analysis is procrustean, a task to be dis- 
cussed below in section IV. 


III, EUROPEAN, ASIAN AND HAWAIIAN SUBSYSTEMS 


Specifying territorial and time boundaries for 
international subsystems in practice Involves a 
great deal of trial and error experimentation. 
Whether to decide first upon members or upon 
years presents a chicken and egg dilemma. The 
most painless procedure has been to posit “core 
members” of subsystems, and then to fix an ar- 
bitrary starting point in time. 

For Europe the most obvious core members 
are France, England, Spain, Prussia (Germany), 
and the former Austrian Hapsburg Empire. The 
date of 1649 could be selected as a starting 
point because in that year the Peace of West- 
phalia had concluded the Thirty Years War by 
redrawing European boundaries. But in order to 
transcend the parochialism of a completely Eu- 
ropean sample, additional subsystems are to be 


construct such indicators is not easily at hand, and 
since we have already assigned 0 and 1 codings 
implicitly in the discussion to follow, an R-analy- 
sis of nominal scale codings would doubtless be 
a trivial exercise. 


carved out. China and Japan are central mem- 
bers of any East Asian subsystem. We may 
begin our analysis in 1689, when China signed 
its first modern treaty (with Imperial Russia), 
the effect of which was to slow down Russian 
expansion in Asia. Until the unification of the 
Hawaiian Islands by King Kamehameha I in 
1810, the various rulers of the islands Hawaii, 
Oahu, and Maui were at the helm of the most 
significant members of Hawalian subsystems. 
Foreign penetration, which did not occur until 
the late eighteenth century, was undertaken by 
France, Great Britain, Russia, and the United 
States. A lack of earlier records dictates as an 
initial year the choice of 1738, when a confer- 
ence between the kings of Oahu, Maui and 
Hawaii resulted in a ceasefire of a war that 
might otherwise have meant the unification of 
the islands under the joint rule of Alapainui of 
Hawaii and his brother, Kamehamehanui of 
Maui. 

Many other subsystems could have been cho- 
sen—African, American, Middle Eastern, and 
South Asian, for example. In this preliminary 
analysis a small sample, 21 subsystems in all, is 
preferred so that familiarity’ with each case 
would be maximized while at the same time 
there would be enough cases for multivariate 
manipulation of the data. The subsystems to be 
analyzed are presented in Table 1, along with a 
summary of all codings judgmentally assigned in 
accordance with our criteria for detecting poles 
and members of subsystems. Figures for number 
of major powers, members, and satellite states 
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are based on the Singer-Small lists, as modified 
by membership criteria presented in section II 
of this paper. Poles, availability of resources, 
regulator strength, and level of disturbance cod- 
ings are taken from Rosecrance for subsystems 
I-X and supplemented in a- manner that seems 
consistent for the remaining eras.}® Although de- 
tailed descriptions of the eras appear else- 
where,2° a brief summary is presented here to 
justify the judgmentally assigned codings and to 
substantiate the analytical cuts (in space and 
time) for each of our 21 subsystems. 
Rosecrance’s European subsystems may be 
capsulized as follows: (I) Western Europe 1649- 
1713, Louis XIV opposed by coalitions on three 
occasions; (II) Europe 1714-1789, evanescent 
alliances among jockeying major powers; (IIT) 
Europe 1790-1814, revolutionary France estab- 
lishes a system of satellite states until finally 
checked by the Quadruple Alliance; (IV) Europe 
1815-1822, five major powers maintain a tight 


2I wish to express my gratitude to Professors 
Charles Hunter, Werner Levi, and Norman Meller 
for offering assistance in my analysis of the Asian 
and Hawaiian materials. The scarcity of scholars 
able to assess my extraction of subsystems in Asia 
and Hawaii precluded a Delphi procedure such 
as the one apparently undertaken by Rosecrance. 
See Rosecrance, Action and Reaction in World 
Politics, op. cit., p. x; Olaf Helmer, Convergence 
of Expert Consensus Through Feedback (Santa 
Monica: Rand, 1964). I have altered the dates of 
some of Rosecrance’s subsystems so as to elimi- 
nate overlapping years, thereby enabling a 
smoother data collection procedure. 

” M. Haas, loc. cit. The European eras are most 
succinctly described in Mowat, op. cit.; David 
Jayne Hill, 4 History of Diplomacy in the In- 
ternational. Development of Europe (New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1914); and Rosecrance, Action 
and Reaction in World Politics, op. cit. For Asia, 
see Harold M. Vinacke, A History of the Far East 
in Modern Times (6th ed.; New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1959); Harley F. MacNair and 
Donald F. Lach, Modern Far Eastern Interna- 
tional Relations (2nd ed.; New York: Van Nost- 
rand, 1955). The major sources on Hawaii are Abra- 
ham Fornander, An Account of the Polynesian 
Race (vol. IL; London: Trubner, 1880); Ralph S. 
Kuykendall. and A. Grove Day, Hawaii (rev. ed.; 
Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1961}; Kuyken- 
dall, The Hawaiian Kingdom, 1864-1874 (Hono- 
lulu; University of Hawaii Press, 1953); Sylvester 
K. Stevens, American Expansion in Hawati, 1842~ 
1898 (Harrisburg: Achives Publishing, 1945). A 
more monographie presentation would be prefer- 
able, so the reader should consult sources cited in 
these works for more complete accounts. 
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concert of Europe reign; (V) Europe 1823-1847, 
France-England and  Prussia-Russia-Austria 
maintain separate spheres of influence; (VI) 
Europe 1848-1871, major powers disband the 
concert and their spheres of influence; (VII) 
Europe 1872-1890, alliance network with nexus 
at Berlin, France isolated; (VIII) Europe 1891- 
1918, antagonism between Triple Alliance and 
Triple Entente; (IX) Europe 1919-1945, France 
sets up an alliance framework isolating Germany 
until Hitler establishes the Axis pole; (X) North 
Atlantic 1946-1968, Soviet and Western blocs 
engage in a cold war struggle. 

Since the Asian and Hawaiian subsystems are 
not discussed in any previous source, our descrip- 
tion is more detailed: 

(XI) Hast Asia, 1689-1842. After the abortive 
Russian Amur Expedition of 1689, the East Asian 
international subsystem was reaffirmed to be uni- 
polar in character, though in the later years of 
China’s long hegemony in the Far East her 
supremacy was assumed loosely to exist without 
a concerted attempt to test her strength. Chima 
was the only major power, with Japan and Russia 
as abdicating middle powers. 

(XII) Hast Asia, 1843-1895. The easy victory 
of England in the Opium War changed the East 
Asian power situation dramatically. Although 


capitalist states were interested primarily in 


trading privileges, decentralization of power 
throughout China encouraged Western powers to 
cooperate in a tight bipolar struggle to enlarge 
“spheres of interest” in China. The Opium War 
brought France, Great Britain and Russia to 
major power status. The Netherlands, newly 
colonizing in the East Indies, and Spain, with 
control in the Philippines, constituted new mid- 
dle powers linked to the bipolar struggle of East 
versus West. And the Western powers began to 
assume an implicit regulatory role in East Asia. 

(XIII) Hast Asia, 1896-1918. When Japan 
unexpectedly proved victorious in its war with 
China in 1894-95, France, Germany, and Russia, 
exercising an explicit regulatory role, compelled 
Japan to revise the terms of the Treaty of Shimo- 
noseki, thereby creating an independent Korea 
and reducing the likelihood that Japan might 
use some clauses of the treaty as a shoehorn to 
continental domination. Bipolarity resulted. The 
absorption of Great Britain, Germany and the 
United States with matters outside East Asia 
meant a loose, rather than a tight stratification 
of power. Russia served as the protector of China, 
and France’s European-oriented alliance with 
Russia constrained any aggressive Asian ambi- 
tions the latter might have contemplated. Insofar 
as Russia’s cooperation with China appeared to 
tip the scales on the side of a future Russian 
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hegemony in Asia, the British became disturbed 
and formed the Anglo-Japanese Alliance in 1902, 
which initially encouraged Japan to tackle Russia 
in 1904, but the Japanese were content to accept 
American mediation in 1905 for a settlement re- 
storing a loose bipolarity in East Asia. China and 
Russia were demoted to middle power status due 
to their wartime defeats in 1895 and 1905, respec- 
tively, and the United States entered the system 
as a middle power upon unseating Spain from the 
Philippines in 1898. 

(XIV) Fast Asia, 1914-1945. The outbreak of 
World War I in Europe provided an unparalleled 
opportunity for Japan to increase its power in 
the East Asian subsystem without regulatory 
countermoves. As of 1917 both Russia and China 
ceased to be unified entities within the system, 
and the Western powers were consumed first 


with the European world war, and with internal ` 


economic reconstruction afterwards. Japan agreed 
at the Washington Conference of 1921 to a dis- 
tribution of power in which it would be “bal- 
anced,” but the 5:5:3 ratio in naval strength 
left Japan as the number one power in East Asia. 
The Manchurian invasion of 1931 and the sub- 
sequent establishment of the puppet state Man- 
chukuo were contested only verbally. Japanese 
forces moved southward to conquer China in 
1936. Aid for the Chinese was provided by Mos- 
cow, reenforcing a tripolar constellation composed 
of Japan, Russia and China, and as yet uncom- 
mitted Britain, France, and the United States. 
After the Pearl Harbor bombing in late 1941, 
Japan was opposed by nearly every other power 
in Asia, though there was no joint allied com- 
mand. 

(XV) East Asia, 1946-1954. The immediate 
postwar period consisted of a bipolar contest. 
The United States established a military presence 
in Japan and Okinawa, while the increased power 
of the USSR in Asia became a new factor. Victory 
by the Chinese Communists over the Kuomin- 
tang was finally achieved by 1949, and the system 
tightened in 1950 with the outbreak of the Kore- 
an War, the American and UN regulatory re- 
sponse to which underscored a policy of contain- 
ment of Communism. 

(XVI) Asia, 1955-1963. Seeds of a three- 
cornered alignment were sown in 1951, when 
United Nations’ forces crossed the 38th parallel 
into North Korea over the objections of India. 
Delhi, a middle power in South Asia, withdrew 
her support from the United Nations’ action and 
began to proselytize on behalf of a policy of 
nonalignment. The independence of several states 
in Southeast Asia, and French withdrawal from 
Indochina and India by 1954, played into India’s 
hands as the leader of a new grouping of states. 
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Following Indonesia’s acceptance ‘of a neutralist 
foreign policy and the Bandung Conference of 
1955, tripolarity was established on firmer 
ground. With the Indochinese buffer gone, the 
East Asian subsystem merged with the formerly 
separate South Asian international subsystem. .\ 
period of peace was guaranteed by the cohesive- 
ness of neutralists, activity of the UN, and parity 
between the power blocs of East and West. Is- 
calating participation of the United States in 
Vietnam, possession of thermonuclear weapons 
by China, the Sino-Indian Border War, Pakis- 
tan’s estrangement from the American-sponsored 
SEATO pact, and the rift between Malaysia and 
Indonesia brought an end by 1963 to the tripolar 
house of cards constructed by the neutralist bloc. 

(XVII) Hawaii, 1738-1758. The forces of Ala- 
painui, ruler of the island of Hawaii, nearly 
succeeded in unifying all of the major Hawaiian 
Islands in the year 1738. Alongside his brother, 
who was ruler of Maui, Alapainui’s combined 
military force subdued Molokai and sailed for 
Oahu, where victory was almost certain but 
would be contested bitterly by Peleioholani, ruler 
of Oahu. Rather than pursumg what might be a 
pyrrhic victory, the three rulers agreed to a 
cessation of hostilities with Oahu and concluded 
the Treaty of Naonealaa, establishing an informal 
“concert,” whereby any new war would be halted 
at the insistence of the third. A relatively peace- 
ful era, with a loose trifureation of power, fol- 
lowed. 

(XVIII) Hawaii, 1759-1782. The Kapalipilo 
Battle between Maui and Hawaii ushered in an 
era of bellicose leaders, each militantly secking 
to unify all of the islands. A Hawaii military 
expedition invaded Maui, successfully annexing 
the eastern section of the island. Maui, led by 
Kahekili, turned its sights on both Oahu and 
Hawaii, the former for conquest and the latter 
for revenge. A tight tripolar struggle ensued until 
1782, when Maui conquered Oahu. Hawaii, mean- 
while, was convulsed with internal discord. The 
heir to Kalaniopuu threatened to redistribute 
land in a manner particularly unattractive to the 
chiefs of the Kona district, who preferred Kame- 
hameha, and a civil war followed for a ten year 
period. 

(XTX) Hawan, 1783-1795. After the victory 
of Maui over Oahu, Kahekili took up residence 
on Oahu, creating a power vacuum in the middle 
of the island chain. Kamehameha secured control 
of Maui, Molokai, and Lanai in 1790, even before 
his authority had been solidified on his home 
island, and the Kahekili-Kamehameha fight was 
continued up to 1795, when in the Battle of 
Nuuanu the army of Kamehameha pushed its 
opponent’s forces up to the Pali precipice; those 
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who escaped plunging to their death did not 
contest the new hegemony of Kamchamcha. All 
of the islands except Kauai and Niihau fell under 
the rule of Kamehameha I. 

(XX) Hawaii, 1796-1818. Though Kamehame- 
ha’s unipolar preeminence clearly dates from 
1796, the existence of a last independent ruler 
spurred Kamehameha to sail to Kauai. After 
heavy storms forced his fleet of warships to turn 
back on two occasions Kamehameha softpedelled 
the urgency of a victory that seemed inevitable. 
His patience was rewarded when Kaumaulii, the 
ruler of Kauai, declared a voluntary surrender in 
1810. When a group of Russians, who had been 
encouraged by Kaumaulii to establish a colony 
on Kauai in 1796, departed in 1818, Kamehameha 
I assumed complete dominance. 

(XXI) Hawaii, 1819-1898. The position of 
Kamehameha and his successors loosened consid- 
erably during the nineteenth century, though uni- 
polar control was maimtaimed. At various times 
such middle powers as France, Great Britain, 
and the United States contemplated forcing Ha- 
wail into an imperialistic cocked hat. France 
moved first in 1819, but soon realized that con- 
quest would not be so easy. In 1843 an entente 
was reached between France and Great Britain, 
in which it was agreed that Hawaii should remain 
independent. The American president John Tyler 
was reluctant to go along with the 1843 agreement 
for fear that the specter of secret treaties, power 


politics, American imperialism and foreign “en-. 


tanglement” would be vilified by the opposition 
party. In the last half of the century American 
and Oriental settlers arrived in great numbers, 
gradually taking over the commercial and eco- 
nomic control of the islands. In 1887 the United 
States gained a naval leasehold over Pear] Har- 
bor, thus elevating Washington to the status of 
a major power, and two years later American 
marines were landed at the request of Kame- 
hameha V in order to insure that the so-called 
Wilcox Revolt would fizzle. The monarchy fell 
in 1893 primarily at the instigation of the Ameri- 
can settlers; a republic was declared in 1894; 
and the islands were annexed by joint resolution 
of Congress in 1898, terminating the autonomy of 
Hawaiian subsystems. 


IV. DATA ON STRATIFICATION AND STABILITY 


Our main aim of determining whether types 
of power distributions are related to the inci- 
dence of international conflict, requires that we 
assemble objective, quantitative data measuring 
the extent of power stratification as well as the 
extent of war participation within each of the 
analytically derived subsystems. We now turn to 
data on alliances and wars. 
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Data on international stratification, our inde- 
pendent variable, are available to us in the form 
of membership and polarity codings and alliance 
formation statistics. The alliance data, which 
cover only the period 1815-1945, have been 
collected principally by Singer and Small.?} 
Table 2 lists 33 variables indexing the power 
structure of each of our 21 subsystems. Vari- 
ables 1-5 deal with the number of poles; vari- 
able 1 is recoded as a series of dichotomies in 
variables 2-5. Rosecrance’s codings comprise 
variables 6-8. Membership assignments are 
presented in variables 9-15. Variables 16-19 
represent gross counts of the number of alli- 
ances, their size, and the extent to which mem- 
bers of the subsystem are tied together by alli- 
ances. Variables 20-23 trace the extensiveness 
of alliance links between major and minor pow- 
ers, thus yielding a measure of hierarchy in alli- 
ance formation, and variables 24-27 measure 
the extensiveness of the practice of major 
power alliances that are made exclusively with 
each other. Variables 28-33 represent mea- 
sures of procrusteanness. It would be ideal in 
terms of our criteria to find that alliances are all 
terminated at the conclusion of a subsystem and 
new ones are begun as a subsystem starts. But 
this is not the case. Variables 28-30 measure 
the degree to which our dating of subsystems 
fails to coincide with the natural lives of alli- 
ances among members of each system. Geogra- 
phy, similarly, may be a source for procrustean 
slicing of subsystems, so variables 31-33 index 
the extent to which countries within a particular 
subsystem enter into alliances beyond the spa- 
tial confines of the main continent in which the 
subsystem is centered. 

The variables might appear to be indepen- 
dent observations on the extent of stratification 
within an international arena. An analysis with 
33 independent variables, however, would hardly 
be parsimonious. If subsets of the variables em- 
pirically collapse into highly intercorrelated 
clusters, our analysis would be simplified. Ac- 
cordingly, a factor analysis of the alliance data 
is reported in Table 2.2 Unfortunately the data 


7 Singer and Small, “Alliance Aggregation and 
the Onset of War, 1815-1945,” loc. cit. I have sup- 
plemented these data with a compilation of alli- 
ances between members of the five Hawaiian sub- 
systems based on Fornander, loe cit. Definitions 
of each variable appear in the Appendix to this 
paper. Data are available upon request from the 
author, 

* Since none of the variables depart significantly 
from normal curve distributions, though they tend 
to be rectangular in view of the small sample size, 
product-moment correlations were computed be- 
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do not condense themselves as much as we could 
wish, for a total of nine factors emerge, which Is 
quite unusual for so few variables. The first two 
factors account for about half of the total vari- 
ance of all of the variables, but the remaining 
factors taper off so gradually that we must in- 
clude them in any complete description of the 
elements of stratification within international 
subsystems. 

The most important factor? is clearly a Size 
factor, inasmuch as variables counting the total 
number of alliances, members, and of major-mi- 
nor alliances consistently receive high loadings 
along with numbers of members, major powers, 
and most other variables given in gross magni- 
tude form. The most significant element of an 
international subsystem emerging from 33 mea- 
sures of stratification, then, is whether it has 
many or few members and alliances, in keeping 
with the primacy attributed to the variable of 
size by Deutsch and Singer. European subsys- 
tems are large, Asian systems medium, and Ha- 
walian systems small, and this basic dimension 
is unrelated to the eight other facets of stratifi- 
cation. The second factor is Procrusteanness. 
Such a large representation of variables 28-33 
in this factor indicates that subsystems differ 
ereatly in the extent to which they contain alli- 
ances that are a legacy of the past or that will 
endure despite power reshufflings, as opposed to 
subsystems with alliances made only specific to 
the power confrontation of the period, on the 
one hand, or cosmopolitan members who con- 
tract alliances with members in other subsys- 
tems versus those subsystems that are insular in 





tween the 33 variables. A principle axis factor an- 
alysis, with 1.0, was run, and there was a negative 
eigenvalue on the 14th cycle. An orthogonal (vari- 
max) rotation, after determining the number of 
factors from the eigenvalue 1.0 criterion, approxi- 
mated simple structure, so a quartimin rotation 
was performed, using an oblimin program devel- 
oped by John Carroll; gamma was set at 0.0, and 
the solution ran 30 cycles, 13.500 iterations. A bi- 
quartimin rotation was tested but, in conformity 
with the observation that varimax was very close 
to simple structure, factor loadings were so greatly 
inflated in value as to be meaningless. 

3 Factor number assignments coming from the 
unrotated solution often do not correspond with 
- oblique solutions; the unrotated factors, which are 
brought into a clearer form through an orthogonal 
rotation, denote a succession of factors starting 
with the most important (in terms of variance ex- 
plained) and decreasing to the least important. 
Here we follow the numbering of the quartimin 
factors, for the sake of clarity in reading the re- 
sults. 
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character, on the other hand. The high loadings 
for number of major and middle powers indi- 
cates that activity outside the system is more 
likely when there are many states potentially 
competing for topdog status. Some of our cuts 
made in time and space, in short, were much 
better than others, and since procrusteanness is 
an important dimension of the data, we are for- 
tunate in being able to assess the exact extent to 
which it is related to aspects of foreign conflict 
delineated in the next section of this paper. Fac- 
tor IIT is an Alliance Saturation dimension, 
since it groups together the per cent of countries 
aligned and the multilaterality of alliances. This 
dimension can be used in a retest of the hypoth- 
esis that alliances sometimes deter wars, and at 
other times serve as a prelude to wars. The 
fourth factor refers to Blocs, containing as it 
does high loadings for bipolarity, unavailability 
of resources, major-minor alliances, as well as a 
tendency for alliance patterns among the major 
powers to remain solid from one subsystem era 
to the next. Waltz’ adulation for the success of 
the contemporary cold war im preventing var- 
ious disturbances from disrupting the stability 
of international relations can be examined more 
carefully with this dimension of stratification, 
which corresponds closely with Rosecrance’s pic- 
ture of a bipolar world. Differentiation emerges 
as a fifth factor. Subsystems evidently differ sig- 
nificantly in the presence of a layer of middle 
powers intervening between major and minor 
powers, and a low number of alliance ties 
on the part of intrasystem members with coun- 
tries in other subsystems. A situation in which 
there is a wide gulf between powerful and weak 
members is thus related to the geographic isola- 
tion of a subsystem; and, conversely, subsys- 
tems that are penetrated by outside powers tend 
to contain almost as many middle and major 
powers. The fact that Multipolarity appears as a 
sixth factor, however, demonstrates that interac- 
tion opportunities are unrelated to the tendency 
for systems to contain many or few poles. The 
fact that alliance membership, size, and multipo- 
larity are unrelated undercuts one of the as- 
sumptions in the Deutsch-Singer formulation. 
The per cent of all actors that are satellite 
states or militarily active subnational groups at- 
tracting the attention of outside powers was the 
basis for calculating a percentage of nonsover- 
eign members, which loads high and negatively 
on the seventh factor, along with the tightness 
of a subsystem, and it seems intuitively reason- 
able to expect fewer amorphous entities in a 
loosely structured system. Accordingly, we shall 
refer to this factor as Tightness, even though 
the nonsoverelgn variable has a somewhat 
higher loading. 
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The interfactor correlations among the first 
seven factors are all below =+.50, so they are not 
presented in a table here, but some are above 
+ 40: (1) procrustean systems are seldom bloc 
systems, though they are tight; (2) blocs are 
generally tight. Factors VIII and IX, however, 
collapse almost completely, for they correlate 
with each other at the —.85 level, and they are 
correlated with factors II, IV and V at the .70 
level or higher, The much lower percentages of 
variance explained by the two final factors indi- 
cates that they may be tapping some random 
error in the data.?4 

Turning to the dependent variable, interna- 
tional stability, it is possible to utilize a number 
of lists of wars, their duration, casualties, and 
countries participating in each instance of inter- 
national violence. Lewis F. Richardson’s Statis- 
tics of Deadly Quarrels is the most detailed in 
coverage, for it includes many subnational] enti- 
ties and internal wars as well as the more tra- 
ditional case of hostilities between separate, le- 
gitimate sovereign states, though there are no 
data before 1820, after 1950, or concerning the 
Hawaiian islands. It will be necessary to supple- 
ment the list, therefore.25 A second source is 
Quincy Wright’s A Study of War, which counts 
the number of wars with “formal declarations” 
for a much longer time period, but his compila- 
tion tends to ignore subnational participants.?® 
Because findings could be highly dependent 


“Factor VIII seems to indicate Imperial Ex- 
pansion; IX, Imperial Decline. 

3 Richardson, op. cit, pp. 33-111. The supple- 
mentary sources are Fornander, loc. cit., and data 
supplied by Mr. Richard Cady, Bendix Systems 
Division, Ann Arbor, from a study of low-intensity 
warfare sponsored by the Office of Naval Re- 
search, Contract NC0014-66-CO262, 

*Quincy Wright, A Study of War (2nd ed.; 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1965), pp. 
644-49. In view of his more formal criteria it 
would not appear consistent to add Hawaii data 
to his list; for the same reason I have deducted 
subnational members from the total number of 
members in norming variable 54, as well as 17 and 
19. Two other sources, Singer and Small, and Soro- 
kin, employ restrictive criteria that made their 
lists less useful for the particular purposes of this 
study: Singer and Small do not include interven- 
tions, and their data pertain only to 1815-1945; 
Sorokin assembles data only for about 10 coun- 
tries, though over a very long time period. Singer 
and Small, “Alliance Aggregation and the Onset 
of War, 1815-1945,” loc. cit.; Pitirim A. Sorokin, 
Fluctuations of Social Relationships, War and 
Revolution (New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1937), pp. 547-77. 
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upon the way in which data are collected in 
each study, one way of proceeding is to conduct 
two separate analyses, one for each source. 
Table 3 contains variables collected from Ri- 
chardson, and Table 4 lists similar variables 
from Wright. Independent analysis with the two 
sets of data will permit replication and thus 
strengthen the overall conclusions from this 
study. 

In Table 3 the indicators fall into several cat- 
egories. Variables 34-39 sum war data across 
all countries; the same types of indicators are 
next counted for major powers only in variables 
40-44. The effect of wars is dealt with in vari- 
ables 45-47, with destabilization defined as vic- 
tory in a war on the part of the aggressor, which 
can be determined from the description of each 
quarrel in Richardson’s compilation. Extrasys- 
tem warfare is indexed by variables 48-51, and 
Rosecrance’s “level of disturbance” coding is in- 
cluded as variable 52 in order to ascertain what 
sorts of quantitative data are most applicable. A 
factor analysis of the data, also reported in 
Table 3,2” is much Tess complex in structure 
than the alliance data. Only 6 factors emerge 
from the 19 variables, the first two factors ac- 
counting for about 60 per cent of the total vari- 
ance, and the high communality (h?) estimates 
reveal that there is little unexplained variance 
among the variables. The factors are themselves 
easier to name. 

Factor I is a War Incidence dimension, with 
high loadings for many wars and many new 
wars for both major and all other powers. Inter- 
national subsystems, hence, differ greatly in the 
amount of violence present, some being much 
more peaceful than others, but the gross extent 
of violence is independent of five other dimen- 
sions of war. Factor II is a Multilateral factor, 
with high codings for war deaths, Rosecrance’s 
coding for disturbance, and with the tendency 
for wars to have many rather than few partici- 
pants. The strength of a regulator, thus, is most 
taxed in world wars and m major confrontations 
among several states but is unrelated to the 


= A principal axis factor analysis was performed 
on the 19 x 19 correlation matrix with unities in 
the diagonal. Six factors emerged with eigenvalues 
over 1.0, and negative eigenvalues were encoun- 
tered on the ninth cycle. An orthogonal (varimax) 
rotation was next run, and the subsequent biquar- 
timin solution (30 cycles, 9000 iterations) was vir- 
tually identical in higher loadings with the orth- 
ogonal solution though much cleaner with regard 
to intermediate loadings. Accordingly, only the 
biquartimin P matrix is presented in Table 3. The 
only high interfactor coyrelation is —.60, between 
factors I and V. 








- TABLE 3. RICHARDSON DATA 


Unrotated Factors 


Biquartimin Factors” 


Variable Source® Cases ht 
: I H IIF IV Y Yi I II ITE IV y VI 
34. Number of wars R/F/B 16 -94 (81) -35 —15 02 37 09 (89) 15 09 16 10 ` ~06 
35. Members at war/members R/T/B 16 -95 (76) 06 —20 34 =- 19 —42 14 45 10 (52) (-—56) —13 
36. Participants in wars/members at war R/F/B 16 -82 (87) won 22, —04 07 07 —09 46 23 01 48 —15 10 
37. Participants in wars/wars R/F/B 17 -91 (76) 27 26 39 -Ii 16 12 (76) 14 09 03 36 
38. Durations of wars/wars R/F/B 16 95 (70) ~~ 04 30 —~46 35 —~21 -02 -12 44 (74) 03 20 
39. Years with new wars/years in era R/F/B 18 .96 (76) 17 —30 —47 23 08 (73) —14 (56) wm (2 —O1 06 
40. Number of wars with major powers R/F/B 16 95 (71) -åQ —36 05 35 17 (87) 05 ~21 02 —§2 —02 
41. Wars with major powers/major powers R/¥/B 17 . 86 (68) —12 —31 17 we 25 45 (53) 19 —-17 -09 —22 (61) 
42, Participants in wara with major powera/all R/F/B 17 .88 (66) 28 33 38 24 —24 03 (72) 10 08 06 (50) 
such wars 
43. Durations of wars with major powers/all such R/F/B 16 .93 (63) 10 31 —36 AT 27 02 —02 35 33 14 (68) 
wars 
44. Years with new wars with major powers/years R/F/B 18 -98 {76) 01 —46 —37 21 13 (86) —19 34 -Qi —14 08 
in era 
45. Wars resulting in destabilization /wars R/F/B 16 -95 (69) 47 31 —08 07 —38 28 08 —04 (85) 13 —25 
46. Wars with major powers resulting in destabil- R/F/B 17 .98 38 (78) 32 02 B l —17 03 —10 —49 (89) 08 09 
ization/wars with major powers 
47. War deaths/wars R/F/B li 1.17 24 48 25 (87) 22 —10 -15 {109} —01 won 20 —02 —15 
48. Wars starting in earlier era or ending in later R/F/B 18 .95 45 (72) 06 — 44 02 —17 -01 07 (96) 00 —03 a0 
era /wars in era 
49. Wars with major powers starting in earlierera R/F/B 17 .82 40 (77) 09 —38 10 —1i1 OD 14 (95) ow 12 04 —01 
‘or ending in later era /wara with major powers 
in era 
50. Extraregion wars/all wars R/F/B 14 .99 —10 15 (84) —14 22 42 — 08 10 —09 —~ O06 (98) 26 
61. LExtraregion wars with major powers/all wars R/F/B 16 Ol ~Ol — 16 (74) —29 (50) — 08 05 00 14 22 (85) -—3l 
with major powers 
52. Level of disturbance R/H 21 -93 (79) 15 17 27 32 -07 42 (72) 15 12 10 —11 
Eigenvalues 7.8 3.4 2.8 2.6 1.8 1.2 
Per cent total variance 41.1 17.9 14.7 13.7 8.4 6.3 
Per cent common variance 40.2 17.5 14.4 13.4 8.2 6.2 





a R/F/B =Richardson, Fornander, Bendix. 


R/U =Rosecrance, Haas, 


b P Matrix. 


OTI 
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Variable 


. Level of disturbance 

. Number of wars 

. Members at war/members 

. Participants in wars/members at war 

. Participants in wars/wara 

. Durations of wars/wara 

. Years with new wars/years in era 

. Number of wars with major powers 

. Wars with major powers/major powers 

. Participants in wars with major powers /all such wars 


Durations of wars with major powers/all such wars 


. Years with new wars with major powers/years in era 

. War deaths/wars 

. Wars starting in earlier era or ending in later era/wars 

. Wars with major powers starting in earlier era or ending in 


later era/wars with major powers 

Extraregion wars/all wars 

Extraregion wars with major powers/all wars with major 
powers 


® Key: R/H =Rosecrance, Haas, b P Matrix 


W =Wright. 
§S/B =Singer and’ Small, Bendix. 


TABLE 4. WRIGHT DATA 


Source® Cases h2 
R/H 21 .62 
wW 16 -93 
WwW 16 .79 
wW 16 .93 
WwW 16 91 
Ww 16 .93 
Ww 16 .77 
W 16 95 
Ww 16 .83 
Ww 16 .94 
WwW 16 81 
Ww 16 79 
8S/B 12 -92 
WwW 16 88 
Ww 16 87 
wW 21 .90 
wW 21 -91 
Eigenvalues 


Per cent total variance 
Per cent common variance 


I 


37 
(80) 
(68) 
(79) 
(66) 
(62) 

25 
(78) 
(68) 


Unrotated Factors 


II 


(52) 
—21 


III 
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number of total wars. Theorists who are willing 
to abide many wars but cannot tolerate large 
losses of life will be more interested in factor II 
than factor I in the subsequent analysis. Factor 
HI consists of two main Eztra-Era variables, 
and factor V is an Extra-Region dimension. Un- 
like the pileup of procrusteanness indicators in 
the case of alliances, the time and space vari- 
ables appear here on different factors. Destabili- 
zation appears as factor IV. Evidently long wars 
are largely capable of achieving the aspirations 
of aggressive states. The close association be- 
tween destabilizing wars and subsystems with 
many war participants evokes an image in which 
countries gang up on powers that are on the de- 
cline, such as the Ottoman Empire in nine- 
teenth century Europe. But the —.60 correla- 
tion between factors I and IV suggests that 
wars in eras with destabilization are likely to be 
infrequent. The final factor contains a cluster of 
Major Power Wars. International subsystems 
containing many major powers at war, to sum- 
marize at this point, are equally likely to have 
many or few total wars, extrasystem wars, war 
casualties, stabilization or destabilization as a 
consequence. 

Our next question is whether a similar clus- 
tering can be found in Quincy Wright’s data, 
which is exhibited in Table 4. Nearly all of the 
indicators are identical in form with those col- 
lected from Richardson, to facilitate such a rep- 
lication, but Wright provides no destabilization 
clues and no figures for war deaths. As a partial 
substitute, casualty estimates collected by Singer 
and Small, which correlate +.79 with those of 
Richardson but are based on criteria more simi- 
lar to Wright than to Richardson, are inserted. 
Evidently because it was impossible to use sup- 
plementary data for destabilization, only five 
factors are extracted from the 17 Wright vari- 
ables. The first two factors again account for 
about 60 per cent of the total variance. Several 
variables, however, fail to enter into the results, 
especially Rosecrance’s disturbance level.?8 

Multilaterality is the first’ factor, with vari- 
ables pertaining to the number of participants 
per war receiving higher loadings than war cas- 
ualties, unlike the corresponding factor for Ri- 
chardson’s data. The fact that “participants in 


*'The Pearsonian 17x17 matrix input to a 
principal axis factor analysis with 1.0 in the diag- 
onal. Five factors emerged with eigenvalues over 
1.0, and a negative eigenvalue terminated the run 
on the eleventh cycle. An orthogonal (varimax) 
rotation was performed and a subsequent biquar- 
timin rotation took 30 cycles, 16469 iterations. 
The only high interfactor correlation is —.70, 
between factors [IT and V. 
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wars/wars” and “participants in wars/members 
at war” end up on different factors may seem 
paradoxical, but evidently belligerents in partic- 
ular wars are sometimes recidivists and at other 
times newly play the role of war participant. 
One cannot predict from the presence of 
mainly dyadic or multilateral wars whether the 
subsystem has had many or few total wars. War 
Incidence is factor II for Wright; unlike the 
same dimension in Richardson’s data, there is a 
stronger linkage with the number of different 
countries entering war. Some subsystems, in 
other words, have few wars and few countries at 
war, while other subsystems are arenas in which 
nearly everly member fights on the battlefield 
and a new war breaks out in many years of the 
total life of the era. Few members enter wars 
outside such turbulent subsystems, perhaps due 
to the excessive preoccupation with events in 
the wartorn region. Estrasystem Wars are 
found together on factor IIT. Although factor V 
does contain a high loading for Extraregional 
Major Power Belligerency, this final factor is a 
unique one, is the least important in terms of 
variance explained; it does not collapse into fac- 
tor II, with which it is correlated —.70. Factor 
IV is a Duration dimension. Richardson’s data 
contained a factor in which variables relating to 
length of wars also clustered, but we labelled 
that factor “destabilization” because the two 
variables loading most significantly were mea- 
sures of the tendency for aggressors to upset the 
status quo. Lacking such indicators for the 
Wright data, we should not be surprised to find 
this result. 

One factor missing from the factor analysis 
of Wright’s war data is the sixth factor from 
Richardson, namely, Major Power Wars. 
Wright’s focus on wars that have formal decla- 
rations and sovereign participants does of course 
weight the sample in the direction of major 
power wars, in contrast with Richardson’s enu- 
meration of wars including such entities as the 
Portuguese Miguelites and Vietnamese insurgent 
groups before the independence of the Vietnam 
republics. 

To sum up this section of the discussion, we 
have collected 68 indicators of international 
stratification and instability, and factor analyzed 
the independent and dependent variables sep- 
arately. Stratification variables are grouped to- 
gether in seven major clusters: Size, Procrus- 
teanness, Alliance Saturation, Blocs, Differentia- 
tion, Multipolarity, and Tightness. (Imperial 
Expansion and Decline emerge as the final two 
factors.) To determine relationships between in- 
ternational power stratification and stability 
these seven to nine factors, hence, must be jux- 
taposed with Richardson’s and Wright’s data on 
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wars. For Richardson the respective dimensions 
of international stability are War Incidence, 
Multilaterality, Extra~Era, Destabilization, Ex- 
traregionality, and Major Power Wars. Wright’s 
data contain all but the last of these factors, 
though the clusters are somewhat differently 
formed and ordered (Muliltaterality, War Inci- 
dence, Extrasystem Wars, Duration, Extrare- 
gional Major Power Belligerency). 


V. STABILITY AS A FUNCTION OF 
POWER STRATIFICATION 


With seven to nine dimensions of the inde- 
pendent variable and five to six dimensions of 
the dependent variable, an inventory of the 
total findings of this study might fill 50 or so 
cells of an interfactor correlation matrix, which 
is hardly a parsimonious prospect, though of 
course slightly more so than a 68 x 68 matrix 
of intervariable correlations. We have elected to 
pool the variables together, therefore, in order 
to determine whether some of the original power 
stratification factors collapse into the major di- 
mensions of international stability. 

A factor analysis of the dependent and inde- 
pendent variables together might seem to be the 
most obvious course available. There are some 
pitfalls in using factor analysis in hypothesis 
testing, however. The end product of factor 
analysis can only be a set of vectors, each of 
which contains variables whose high intercorre- 
lations remain even when all other variables are 
held constant; thus, factor analysis is ideal for 
determining when the null (no-relation) hypoth- 
esis is correct, since each factor will be noncor- 
related with every other. But even when looking 
at simple correlations, a high correlation beck- 
ons us to be suspicious that the relationship is 
between two variables that are fundamentally 
the same anyway, and thus is a trivial one. For 
the same reason the results of a factor analysis 
are likely to ferret out only the most obvious 
sorts of likenesses between dimensions. But, if 
we seek to test a hypothesis involving variables 
that are from substantially different theoretical 
realms, we will want a technique that is in- 
termediate in power between the simple correla- 
tion coefficient and the extreme rigor of factor 
analysis; a technique that scales or sorts out 
close from weak relations might be better suited 
for our purposes. Accordingly, smallest space 
analysis and cluster analysis are to be employed 
below.?? 


* Louis Guttman, “A General Nonmetric Tech- 
nique for finding the Smallest Coordinate Space 
for a Configuration of Points,” Psychometrika, 
XXXII (December, 1968), 469-506; Joe H. Ward, 
Jr., “Hierarchical Grouping to Optimize on Ob- 
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Richardson’s data are examined along with 
the stratification variables, using both smallest 
space analysis and factor analysis. Patterns in 
the latter, as expected, are often difficult to dis- 
cern, and thus are not presented here.3° Few of 
the nine dimensions of the independent variable 
either remain intact or collapse along with one 
of the six dimensions in Richardson’s war data. 
The first factor, however, does juxtapose Multi- 
polarity with the War Incidence factor. Multi- 
polar systems, thus, have many wars involving 
major as well as minor powers; there are many 
new wars per year in a multipolar system, and 
many different countries enter these wars. 

Our attention is directed instead at the re- 
sults from smallest space analysis (Table 5 and 
Figure 1).31 In contrast with the factor analysis, 
the picture in Figure 1 portrays considerable 
proximity between variables. Looking more 
closely at the main independent variables, one 
sees unipolarity to the far left, tripolarity on the 
far right, multipolarity at the bottom, and bipo- 
larity embedded in the north-central portion of 
the configuration. We may infer that each type 
of power distribution is uniquely associated with 


jective Function,” American Statisitcal Association 
Journal, LVIIT (March 1963), 236-44. The specific 
code names are SSA-I for the former, and Cluster 
IV for the latter. 

"The 52 x 52 correlation matrix in the diagonal. 
Twelve factors were extracted with eigenvalues 
greater than 1.0, and negative eigenvalues ap- 
peared on the fourteenth cycle. An orthogonal 
(varimax) rotation was performed but so many 
communalities exceeded 1.0 (due to missing data) 
that it was impossible to obtain a meaningful 
oblique solution. 

* The storage limitation for smallest space an- 
alysis on the IBM 7040 at the University of 
Hawaii Computing Center was 50 variables, so the 
stratification data (33 variables) were reduced by 
two variables in the analysis with Richardson’s 
data (19 variables). The excluded variables were 
number 1 (number of poles), which has emerged 
on the same factor with multipolarity in every 
run attempted with factor analysis, and variable 
27, which has similarly been so related with an- 
other variable (number 26) as to be superfluous in 
a larger analysis. Iscbars in the SSA-I figures are 
drawn around variables on the basis of loadings 
+.50 in the factor analyses reported in Tables 2- 
4. Lower case Roman numerals refer to the strati- 
fication factors; upper case, to Richardson's di- 
mensions in Figure 1, and to Wright’s dimension 
in Figure 2. Labels are not attached to each 
variable number, since the names given in Tables 
2-3 are so lengthy that they would clutter the 
plot unesthetically. . 
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TABLE 5. TWO-DIMENSIONAL SMALLEST 
SPACE ANALYSES 
Phi Phi 
Coefficients Coefficients 
Variable Variable 
Number Run Run Number Run Run 
1 2 1 2 
1 .03 35 02 
2 03 .02 36 01 
3 02 .02 37 0l 
4 07 .05 38 O1 
5 02 .03 39 01 
6 03 .03 40 op! 
7 03 .04 41 03 
8 03 .02 42 Ol 
9 O1 01 43 Ol 
10 Qi .O1 44 Ol 
11 0l .01 45 Ol 
12 02 OL 46 02 
13 04 04 47 04 
14 03 .03 48 02 
15 05 .03 49 01 
16 02 OI 50 01 
17 03 .04 51 Ol 
18 0i .O1 52 Ol .02 
19 05 836.04 53 .02 
20 02 .01 54 02 
21 02 .01 55 03 
22 0l .01 56 01 
23 0l .01 57 Ol 
24 02 02 58 02 
25 .O1 .O1 59 .02 
26 01 .O1 60 04 
27 Ol 61 02 
28 O1 .O1 62 02 
29 01 .01 63 02 
30 02 .02 64 01 
31 03 .02 65 02 
32 02 .02 66 03 
33 .02 .01 67 02 
34 .01 68 01 
Iterations 37 25 
Normalized Phi .05  .04 
Coef. Alienation .30 .28 


some variables, but much less so for other vari- 
ables; following Rosecrance, we may read the 
figure in terms of the respective costs for each. 

Unipolarity is surrounded mainly by stratifi- 
cation variables, such as resource availability 
and extraregionality of alliances, which is remi- 
niscent of the Imperial Decline and Expansion 
factors in the preliminary analysis of the 33 in- 
dependent variables. If we search for a cost of 
unipolarity in terms of warfare, the only rele- 
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vant variables are extraregional wars. Bipolar- 
ity, though apparently related to a larger num- 
ber of variables, in view of its centrality in the 
plot, in actuality is located amid stratification 
variables. A bipolar system will evidently en- 
courage minor powers to make alliances in other 
subsystems; there will be many alliances of all 
types; many satellites and middle and minor 
powers will be present. The main systemic cost 
is the tendency for longer wars, which often spill 
over into adjacent eras, with major powers fre- 
quently drawn into military confrontations. Tri- 
polarity proves to be very explosive and is asso- 
ciated much more with war than with stratifica- 
tion variables. Tripolar systems will have more 
countries simultaneously fighting on the battle- 
field; there will be many ongoing wars and 
many new wars each year. Clearly the tripolar 
systems, which in our sample appear in modern 
Asia and pre-unification Hawaii, are much more 
eventful and crisis-ridden than bipolar systems. 
Multipolarity is associated most closely with 
such remaining stratification variables as exclu- 
sive major power alliances and indicators of Al- 
lance Saturation. Destabilization and War Inci- 
dence are the main costs found in the widest arc 
around the multipolarity variable that does not 
intrude completely into the domains of bipolar- 
ity and tripolarity. 

The dichotomization of types of power distri- 
bution into four variables according to number 
of poles evidently produces a configuration in 
which each of the four main types of polarities 
aré at opposite ends from one another. With the 
exception of bipolarity, so few war variables are 
close to these extremes that alliance variables 
seem more predictive of international stability. 
As isobars in Figure 1 reveal, variables loading 
together at high levels on the respective factor 
analyses are found in adjacent locations in the 
smallest space plot. Among the alliance factors 
there is a tendency for the less important (low 
eigenvalue) dimensions to be situated on the left 
of the configuration and to be unrelated to war 
variables; the 19 Richardson variables are more 
widely scattered, though mostly on the right 
hand side. (Partial bounding by an isobar de- 
notes that the other member of the relevant fac- 
tor loads negatively and therefore is located at 
the opposite end of the plot.) 

Variables indexing system size are located 
from north to side in the middle of the figure, 
virtually bisecting factors derived from Ri- 
chardson’s data. On the basis of the closest 
factors one may infer that a tight subsystem 
with many alliances, members, and minor pow- 
ers allied to major powers is very likely to have 
many powers actively engaged in wars; the wars 
will be long, often spilling over into adjacent 
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Figure 1. Smallest Space Analysis of Richardson and Stratification Data* ` 





* For key to variable numbers, see Tables 1 and 2. Upper case Roman numbers denote oblique factors 
from Table 3; lower case Roman numbers, oblique factors from Table 2. 


eras, with many lives lost. In larger systems, 
there will be many outbreaks of warfare, espe- 
cially among major powers, and the wars are 
likely to result in destabilization, that is, victory 
for powers trying to upset the status quo. The 
Deutsch-Singer interaction opportunity hypoth- 


esis, in short, is completely inconsistent with the- 


findings of the smallest space analysis: we 
should look for smaller systems, with less so- 
called interaction potential, to bring about a 
more peaceful state of affairs. 

Turning to the independent variables, which 
are bunched together at the south-central por- 
tion of the plot, we find that when members of a 
subsystem contract many alliances, both at 
home and in other regions, there is a tendency 
for these systems to have rival blocs. Such ar- 
rangements deserve the label superblocs, for the 
alliance tentacles extend to many arenas. The 
consequence of superblocs is for upsets of the 
status quo in both home and foreign regions, 
while War Incidence, Duration and Number of 
Countries involved in each war are much less 
distinctly related to the presence of superblocs. 
Most of the remaining stratification dimensions 
are more isolated from war variables. Alliance 
Saturation in a system breeds only Destabiliza- 
tion; Imperial Expansion and Decline are re- 
lated to Extraregional Wars: a Differentiated 
system, as defined by a parity in major and 
middle powers and extraregionality in alliance 


partnerships, is unrelated to war variables. 
These latter two sets of variables merge to- 
gether into a single Procrustean cluster. Because 
the characteristics used to define our 21 subsys- 
tems in space and time were stratification vari- 
ables, it is possible to infer that the main pat- 
terns discovered in Richardson’s war data are 
unrelated to the procrusteanness of our original 
analytical cuts on alliance formation patterns. 
Instead, wars did not fit our temporal and spa- 
tial boundaries very well, contrary to Denton’s 
analysis. 

Although the dimensions of Richardson’s data 
resemble those of Wright’s, the two sources fail 
to overlap insofar as Richardson’s data, even 
when expanded by the Bendix and Fornander 
sources, do not pertain to subsystems I-V or 
XI; Wright’s coverage is complete for all but 
Hawaiian subsystems. A smallest space analysis 
of the stratification and Wright variables, some 
50 in all, promises to unravel any artifacts in 
the results due to sampling problems. The most 
prominent feature of the second smallest space 
analysis’? is a wider amount of scatter among 


2 A factors analysis of the 33 stratification and 
17 Wright variables once again produced results 
that were unsatisfactory in technical respects— 
inflated communalities, failure of an oblique solu- 
tion to improve simple structure from an othogonal 
solution. A principal axis factor analysis was first 
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the points (Table 5 and Figure 2), but the over- 
all goodness of fit of the two-dimensional solu- 
tion is almost identical with the Richardson 
data. The four main war dimensions are found 
at the extreme right, whereas stratification clus- 
ters once again enjoy a much wider ambit. Some 
stratification variables, hence, are’ more related 
to war than others. 

The costs and benefits of various types of po- 
larities resemble those found with the Richard- 
son data. Unipolarity is considerably isolated 
from the independent variables in the northwest 
portion of the figure; the only war variables 
nearby are extraregional war indices. Members 
of unipolar systems, in other words, tend to 
fight outside the region rather than inside, as 
had been discovered in Figure 1. Bipolarity, al- 
though once again planted squarely m the mid- 
dle of the configuration, occupies a point sur- 
rounded largely by independent variables, and it 
is least distant from variables indexing wars 
with many belligerents. Tripolarity is the same 
distance from the War Multilaterality factor as 
bipolarity but closer to variables measuring the 
length and numbers of wars. Multipolarity, 
finally, is adjacent to the Iixtra-Era wars and 
somewhat closer to the War Incidence dimen- 
sion than bipolarity. Unlike Richardson’s data, 
most of the Wright war variables are closer to 
the polarity codings than to the alliance data. 
Because of the restrictive sampling criteria em- 
ployed by Wright, and the consequent over- 
weighting of wars involving major powers, per- 
haps we should not be surprised to find some of 
these slight differences from the more inclusive 
Richardson data. 

Some alliance and stratification factors, nev- 
ertheless, are highly related to Wright’s war 
data. Size, Multipolarity, and Differentiation 
box in most of the war dimensions. Subsystem 
Size is fixed intimately vis-A-vis War Incidence 
and touches Multilaterality; Extra-Era and Ex- 
tra-Region variables are near also, but multipo- 
larity is closest to the Extra-Era cluster. Pres- 
ence of middle powers and absence of neutrals, 
the two variables loading highest on the Differ- 
entiation factor, are most predictive of War In- 


attempted with 1.0 in the diagonal, nine factors 
emerging with eigenvalues exceeding 1.0 and a 
negative root was encountered on the tenth cycle. 
The varimax findings, however, were somewhat 
sharper: (1) Multipolarity and Size collapse alone 
with War Incidence on the first factor; (2) Size 
and Multilaterality, on factor IIT; (3) War Inci- 
dence and Differentiation load high on factor II, 
but are inversely related. None of the remaining 
factors recombine any of the dimensions discov- 
ered in the preliminary analysis. 
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cidence; the two points are at opposite ends of 
the plot by dint of the negative loading of one 
of the two variables on the Differentiation di- 
mension. Consistent with the Richardson find- 
ings, the Size dimension is unquestionably re- 
lated to the War Incidence and Multilateral fac- 
tors. Larger subsystems are somewhat more dis- 
tant from _extrasystem wars in the Wright data, 
undoubtedly because the latter source lists fewer 
colonial conflicts than Richardson. The propin- 
quity between War Incidence and Differentia- 
tion, however, is a new finding entirely. For 
Wright the presence of a substantial number of 
middle powers and a lack of extrasystem alli- 
ances entails more wars; in Richardson’s data 
the Differentiation variables are stationed closer 
to War Incidence. 

Although findings in the two smallest space 
analyses converge in general, some incongruities 
do becloud generalizability. A pooling of all 68 
variables seems necessary in order to determine 
whether the dimensions of Richardson’s and 
Wright’s data are so disparate as to warrant a. 
more complex interpretation of results. Alterna- 
tively, we did observe considerable resemblance 
in the variables loading on factors extracted 
from the preliminary screenings of the 19 and 
17 variables, so a combined analysis would seem 
to hold the prospect for merger of the depen- 
dent variable dimensions and hence a more sim- 
plified pattern would emerge vis-a-vis the strati- 
fication variables. 

To replicate the smallest space analysis find- 
ings, a cluster analysis is performed. The ad- 
vantage of cluster analysis is that one can de- 
compose a set of variables on a binary basis, 
such that the most similar pairs of variables are 
first grouped together and then additional clus- 
ters are added to the original atomic dyads in a 
tree-like fashion. Our four variables pertaining 
to types of power stratification were coded as 0 
or 1, so we are assured that in a cluster analysis 
four main clusters appropriate to polarity would 
remain distinct until the very end; we are thus 
able to determine precisely which alliance and 
war variables have the greatest affinity for the 
four types of power distributions. There is an- 
other convenient feature of the cluster analysis 
procedure. Data from Richardson and Wright 
were collected so as to parallel each other: for 
each source, we have figures for number of wars, 
number of major power wars, and so on down 
the list. If the data are greatly different in some 
systematic or random manner, for example, then 


* Smallest space analysis was precluded because 
of the 50-variable limit. The data input to the 
cluster analysis was the 68 X 68 Pearsonian cor- 
relation matrix. 
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Ficure 2. Smallest Space Analysis of Wright and Stratification Data” 





2 For key to variable numbers, see Tables 1 and 3. Upper case Roman numbers denote oblique factors 
from Table 4; lower case Roman numbers, oblique factors from Table 2. 


we would expect that variable 34 (Richardson: 
number of wars) would not emerge on an early 
cluster with variable 53 (Wright: number of 
wars), and so forth for the remaining variables. 
Cluster analysis supplies a precise measure, the 
coefficient of similarity, for the extent to which 
any one variable resembles another, thus per- 
mitting us to assess which Richardson and 
Wright variables are most similar or dissimilar. 

In examining the results, we find first of all 
that separate unipolar, bipolar, tripolar, and 
multipolar clusters do indeed emerge (Figures 
3-6). Unipolarity eventually merges with bipo- 
larity, and the tripolar and multipolar clusters 
are combined, but only after all other variables 
have been located on one of the four clusters.34 


* The four main clusters converge as follows: 
the unipolar and bipolar clusters merge at 


Secondly, most of the variables assembled from 
the Richardson and Wright compilations emerge 
either on initial dyadic clusters or appear within 
second-order clusters, so the two sources are 
fundamentally homogeneous. And, thirdly, the 
initial dimensions—seven to nine for stratifica- 
tion variables, six and five respectively for the 
Richardson and Wright sources—are clearly dis- 
cernible, the war dimensions collapsing into 
stratification dimensions as anticipated above." 


—92.5356; the tripolar and multipolar clusters col- 
lapse at —102.5750; and the entire set of 68 vari- 
ables come together at a similarity coefficient of 
—119.9040. 

* A principal axis factor analysis on the 68 X 68 
Pearsonian correlation matrix extracted seven fac- 
tors, with a negative root encountered on the 
eighth cycle. The orthogonal (varimax) loadings 
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There are two subclusters within the cluster 
containing unipolarity (Figure 3). Associated 
most closely with the existence of a single power 
center is a tendency for extraregional alliances 
to be contracted between major and minor pow- 
ers; a large number of sovereign states enter the 
subcluster next, followed by an availability of 
resources-extraregional alliances dyadic cluster. 
The Imperial Decline and Expansion dimensions 
are thus located here. Extra-Era and Extrare- 
gional wars, factor V for both Richardson and 


were input to a quartimin oblique rotation, which 
ran 30 cycles, 28500 interations, a biquartimin solu- 
tion having turned up an unacceptable abundance 
of inflated factor loadings. The findings are simi- 
lar to those derived from the cluster analvsis: (1) 
Multipolarity and Size collapsed along with War 
Incidence on factor I; (2) Procrusteanness and 
subsystem Size are related to Extrasyvstem Wars; 
(3) Size is linked to Multilateral Wars; (4) Alli- 
ance Saturation and Extra-Era War dimensions 
are found together; (5) Alliance Saturation is 
related to Duration and Destabilization on two 
factors, one for Richardson and the other for 
Wright. The meaning of the seventh factor is not 
clear. These results are not presented here be- 
cause they reinforce previous findings and, thus, 
would be redundant information; yet another rea- 
son, however, is that the polarity corings, our 
main interest herein, receive no significant load- 
ings. Cluster analysis. docs not bury the relation- 
ships one seeks to discover and is therefore dis- 
cussed in more detail. 
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‘Figure 3. Unipolarity Cluster 
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Wright, constitute the second subcluster, and 
the fact that they merge with the first subclus- 
er at such a high similarity coefficient level in- 
dicates that the two subclusters are relatively 
homogeneous. Unipolar international subsys- 
tems, hence, are likely to be rather dull and pa- 
cific arenas: major and even minor powers are 
likely to contract alliances and to make wars in 
other locales, though a lack of internal alliances 
is more intimately a facet of unipolarity than 
absence of wars. Results are more complex in 
the bipolarity cluster (Figure 4). Bipolar sys- 
tems evidently nurture exclusive alliances among 
major powers, involve many minor powers in al- 
liances with major powers, and the scope of 
these alliances extends beyond the analytical 
confines of a particular subsystem region. These 
were the variables loading on the Bloes dimen- 
sion in the preliminary factor analysis. The next 
subcluster is composed of Destabilization vari- 
ables: bipolar wars are very likely to be long 
and will result in destabilization. The larger 
subsystems have been bipolar, we find this 
time, for the third subcluster contains magni- 
tudes in subsystem members (major, middle, 
minor, and satellite powers) and in alliances of 
all types. From the magnitude of the similarity 
coefficients it appears that bipolarity is more re- 
sponsible for lengthy, destabilizing wars than 
for subsvstem size. Less well connected, but 
more related to bipolarity than to other power 
distributions, is a tendency for strong regula- 
tors, multilateral alliances, multi-major alliances, 
and a preference on the part. of major powers 
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Ficure 4. Bipolarity Cluster 
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for alliances only with one another; few isolates 
are observed within the dense alliance network. 
Alliance Saturation merges with bipolarity only 
when the Destabilization and Size dimensions 
are bound up with bipolarity: Alliance Satura- 
tion, thus, is related to destabilizing and lengthy 
wars in larger subsystems. Tripolar subsystems 
are distinguished by their tightness (lack of 
neutral powers) and as well for an absence of 
middle powers (Figure 5). Recause some of the 
tripolar systems are Hawaiian, and hence not 
reflected in Wright’s data, there is some ambi- 
guity and lack of close association between the 
initial subcluster and the other subclusters 
sketched in Figure 5. The second cluster con- 
tains both Richardson and Wright variables per- 
taining to the Extra-Era dimensions, but the 
third subcluster seems only very remotely a part 
of the total cluster. Since tripolarity joins multi- 
polarity soon after the formation of the third 
subcluster in Figure 5, we may interpret the 
variables in the final tripolar subcluster, which 
come from War Multilaterality dimensions, as 
reflecting a general pattern common to any sub- 
system with more than two main poles: nearly 
every country is at-war, wars tend to be general 
rather than localized in terms of number of par- 


ticipants, and many soldiers die during these: 
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eras. These findings negate the image of multi- 
polarity as freer from dramatic crises, for the 
outcome of general wars is much more likely to 
lead to system transformations than the results 
of localized conflicts involving the use of force. 
The initial subclusters within the unipolarity, 
bipolarity, and tripolarity clusters are similar 
insofar as variables extracted from Richardson 
and Wright are not present; war data form 
distinct subclusters, which later merge with the 
polarity variables. Such is not the case with 
multipolanty (Figure 6), which is apparently 
wedded to the appearance of new wars within 
many years of a subsystem era. The two other 
subclusters, similarly, contain variables referring 
to a large number of total wars and warlike 
states, whether measured in magnitudes or 
normed by dividing raw figures in such a way as 
to render the quotients more comparable from 
one subsystem to the next. The War Incidence 
dimension, in short, is associated uniquely with 
multipolarity and with no other stratification 
variable. 


VI. DISCUSSION 
Results from the above tests of the relation- 
ship between power stratification and interna- 
tional stability challenge much of the existing 
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. Fieure 5. Tripolarity Cluster 
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folklore within current system theory in interna- 
tional relations. First of all, the number of poles 
in a system predicts somewhat less well the 
amount of violence than do other stratification 
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elements, such as alliance configurations. Se- 
condly, classical balance of power theory, with 
its faith in so-called inherently benign opera- 
tions within multipolar systems, is undermined. 


Ficurs 6. Multipolarity Cluster 
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Thirdly, procrustean alliance patterns are re- 
lated only to extrasystem wars, so our analytical 
cuts do not interfere with the generalizability of 
our findings. Fourthly, results are substantially 
the same for two distinct data bases: our find- 
ings are independent of criteria for determining 
membership in subsystems. 

Unipolar systems are clearly the most pacific; 
most members prefer to engage in war outside 
the system if at all. But of course a hierarchical 
unipolarity in which one state dominates many 
others is largely an extinct phenomenon histori- 
cally. Bipolarity is associated consistently with 
longer wars, and countries seeking to upset an 
existing distribution of resources are most success- 
ful in bipolar systems. Rosecrance’s hypothesis 
that bipolar struggles have a definite impact in 
terms of stabilization or destabilization is hence 
supported. Consistent with Waltz, major powers 
in bipolar systems must be content to accept in- 
frequent, localized yet prolonged wars as con- 
comitants of an intense rivalry that erupts in nib- 
bling at the few ambiguous peripheries of super- 
bloc domains. Tripolarity and multipolarity are 
more difficult to separate from each other in terms 
of systemic costs and benefits. They contain the 
highest rates of war, incidence of war casualties, 
and most countries in such systems dispatch 
troops to battlefields. Multilaterality is assigned 
most frequently to tripolarity, and war incidence 
adheres to multzpolarity. This finding is consistent 
with Rosecrance’s characterization of multipo- 
larity as most likely to harbor conflict with am- 
biguous outcomes but negates the Deutsch- 
Singer formulation. 

The choice between bipolar versus multipolar 
arrangements now seems clear. If a state or 
group of states is willing to accept long wars 
that are won by aggressor states, bipolarity pro- 
vides an escape from the more war-prone, char- 
acter of historical multipolar subsystems. Multi- 
polarity entails more violence, more countries at 
war, and more casualties; bipolarity brings 
fewer but longer wars. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


Several conditions bound the generalizability 
of the findings presented herein. Although most 
of the current theorizing on international system 
dynamics is based upon European cases, and the 
present study makes an effort to encompass a 
wider sample, with only 21 cases of high levels of 
statistical significance, and a satisfactory repre- 
sentativeness of all possible subsystems cannot 
be claimed. Missing data, furthermore, undoubt- 
edly precluded consistent findings among the 
various multivariate techniques applied. But the 
need to operationalize more of the variables 
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deemed salient by Rosecrance arid Waltz is the 
most glaring task remaining in order to achieve 
a richer body of tested propositions, particularly 
since the key independent variable—polarity—is 
less precisely measured than the most significant 
dependent variables. 

With such caveats in mind, one might expand 
the main finding of a negative relation between 
system stability and number of power centers to 
congruent situations. Within a domestic politica] 
system, for example, it does not seem surprising 
to expect that strong centralized rule guarantees 
domestic stability much more than the presence 
of sectionalism or separatist groups. Suprana- 
tional integration and national unification, simi- 
larly, are achieved more peacefully and effec- 
tively if engineered by single strong core states 
rather than by rival states or achieved in an 
egalitarian manner.®* The tyrannical aspects of 
consolidated rule m monoelite systems, however 
desirable for limiting levels of violence, are not 
easily mitigated through institutional channels 
and by formal regulators, however. We are 
therefore confronted with a Hobson’s choice be- 
tween the pacific virtues of strong authority 
and the prospect of the evils of license in politi- 
cal systems, whether intranational or interna- 
tional, which permit more liberty to their con- 
stituent parts. 


-DEFINITIONAL APPENDIX 


1. Number of poles. Sum of significant military 
power centers, such as unaligned major powers, 
rival blocs or alliances. (Rosecrance) 

2. Unipolarity. A subsystem containing one pole 
with a plurality in military powers without sig- 
nificant opposition. 

8. Bipolarity. A subsystem with two main military 
power centers. 

4. Tripolarily. A subsystem with three main mili- 
tary power centers. 

5. Multipolarity. A subsystem with four or more 
military power centers, usually unaligned major 
powers. 

6. Availability of resources. The presesce of neu- 
tral powers, that is, entities not aligned with 
the main poles; or, the existence of areas ripe 
for military expansion in view of their un- 
guarded, power-vacuum status (antonym: un- 
availability). (Rosecrance) 

7. Tightness of poles. Lack of neutral powers 
mediating significantly between poles (ant- 
onym: Jooseness). (Kaplan) 

8. Strength of regulator. Systemic institutional de- 
vice or practice with an ability to check aggres- 
sion from one or more poles, such as balance of 


“Amitai Etzioni, Political Unification (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart, Winston, 1965). 
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19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


25. 


power, alliance system, concert of major pow- 
ers, intergovernmental organization. (Rose- 
crance) 


. Number of members. Sum of entities with mili- 


tary viability that interact more or less con- 
tinuously within a region in a manner relevant 
to political-military goal attainment, adapta- 
tion, pattern maintenance, and integration. 
Number of major powers. Sum of members that 
can be totally defeated in battle by no other 
single power, but instead by a combination of 
members (usually including another major 
power). 

Number of major and middle powers. Sum of 
major powers plus members that can be de- 
feated militarily only by single major powers. 
(NB. A minor power is the residual category 
for the weakest entity of a subsystem.) 
Number of satellites. Sum of members that re- 
main internally autonomous but have foreign 
policy decisions made by an outside power. 
Fully sovereign members/members. Percentage 
of members retaining sovereign status through- 
out an entire subsystem era, excluding satellite 
states and (either abortive or successful) sub- 
national entities in revolt. 

Members/middle and major powers. See defini- 
tions 9 and 11. 

Major powers/major and middle powers. See 
definitions 9 and 11. 

Number of alliances. Sum of nonaggression 
pacts, defensive pacts, and ententes between 
entities. (Singer and Small) 

Aligned countries/members. Percentage of sov- 
ereign members of a subsystem entering at least 
one alliance (“sovereign” at least for one year 
in the era). 

Alliance partners/alliances. Mean number of 
countries in all alliances of a subsystem. 
Alliance pariners/aliiances/members. See def- 
initions 17, 18. 

Number nf alliances between major and minor 
powers. Sum of alliances with major powers and 
minor powers as members. 

Minor powers allied lo major powers/minor 
powers. Percentage of minor powers allied wilh 
at least one mnjor power. 

Partners in alliances including minor and major 
powers/all such alliances/minor powers. Mean 
number of members in alliances with at least 
one major and one minor power. 

Pariners in alliances including both minor and 
major powers/all such alliances/minor powers. 
See definitions 11 and 22. 


. Number of alliances exclusively between major 


powers, Sum of alliances contracted between 
major powers lacking either middle or minor 
powers as partners. | 

Alliances exclusively between major powers/ 
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alliances including major powers. Percentage of 
alliances containing at least one major power 
that have neither middle nor minor powers as 
partners. 

Partners in exclusive major power alliances/all 
such alliances. Mean number of members in 
alliances Jacking middle or minor powers as 
partners, 

Partners in exclusive major power alliances/all 
such alliances/major powers. See definitions 10 
and 26. 

Alliances starting in earlier era or ending in 
later era/alliances. Percentage of alliances 
either contracted in a previous subsystem era or 
terminating in a later subsystem era. 

Alliances including both major end minor pow- 
ers starting in earlier era or ending in later era/ 
alliances including major and minor powers. 
See definitions 10, 11, 20, 28. 

Alliances eaclusively between major powers 
starling in earlier era or ending in later era/ 
alliances including major and minor powers. 
See definitions 10, 24, 28. 

Extraregion alhiances/all alliances. Percentage 
of alliances contracted between at least one 
member of a subsystem region and at least one 
nonmember of that subsystem region. 
Extraregion alliances including major powers/ 
all alliances. See definitions 10, 20, 31. 
Extraregion alliances including minor powers/ 
all alliances including minor powers. See defini- 
tions 11, 24, 31. 

Number of wars. Sum of fatal quarrels involv- 
ing more than the loss of 314 lives. (Richard- 
son) 

Members at war/members. Percentage of mem- 
bers fighting in at least one war. 

Participants in wars/members at war. Sum of 
all belligerent participants in all wars divided 
by the sum of members fighting at least one 
war, 

Participants in wars/wars. Mean number of 
members fighting per war. 

Durations of wars/wars. Mean number of years 
per war (rounded up). 

Years with new wars/years in era. Percentage 
of years in a subsvstem era containing an out- 
break of at least one new war. 

Number of wars with major powers. See defini- 
tions 10, 34. 


. Wars with major powers/major powers. See 


definitions 10, 35. 


. Participants in wars with major powers/all such 


wars. See definitions 10. 37. 


. Durations of wars with major powers/all such 


wars. See definitions 10. 38. 

Years with new wars with major powers/years 
an era. See definitions 10, 39. 

Wars resulting in destabilization/wars. Percent- 
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46 


47. 
48. 


49. 


age of wars won by members resulting in a 
change in ante bellum conditions, such as re- 
drawing of boundaries or transfer of sovereign 
control over a population, favoring the aggres- 
sor. 

Wars with major powers resulling in destabili- 
zation/wars with major powers. See definitions 
10, 45. 

War deaths/wars. Mean battle-related casual- 
ties for all wars fought in subsystem era. 

Wars starting in earlier era or ending in later 
era/wars. See definitions 28, 34. 

Wars with major powers starting in earlier era 
or ending in later era/wars with major powers 
in era. See definitions 10, 29, 34. 
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50. 
51. 


52. 


53. 
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Eztraregion wars/all wars. See: definitions 31, 
34, 

Extraregion wars with major powers/all wars 
with major powers. See definitions 10, 32, 34. 
Level of disturbance. Extent of international 
conflict challenging responses by the regulator 
to preserve an existing power distribution 
(Rosecrance). 

Number of wars. Sum of instances of military 
combat between states involving formal dec- 
larations of war. (Wright) 


54-63. Same conceptual variables and definitions as 


variables 34-44. 


64-68. Same conceptual variables and definitions as 


variables 47~51. 


DIRECT LEGISLATION: SOME IMPLICATIONS OF 
OPEN HOUSING REFERENDA 


Howarp D. Hamiuron* 
Bowling Green State University 


Any middle-aged member of the political sci- 
ence guild in a retrospective mood might ponder 
a question: “What ever happened to direct de- 
mocracy?” In our halcyon student days the 
textbooks discussed the direct democracy trin- 
ity——initiative, referendum, and recall—described 
their mechanics and variations, explained their 
origin in the Progressive Era, told us that the 
United States, Australia, and Switzerland were 
leading practitioners of direct democracy, cited 
a few eccentric referenda, gave the standard pro 
and con arguments, and essayed some judgments 
of the relative merits of direct and representa- 
tive democracy. Latter day collegians may pass 
through the portals innocent of the existence of 
the institutions of direct government. Half of 
the American government texts never mention 
the subject; the others allocate a paragraph or a 
page for a casual mention or a barebones expla- 
nation of the mechanics.* 

A similar trend has occurred in the literature. 
Before 1921, every volume of this Review had 
items on the referendum, five in one volume. 
Subsequently there have been only seven arti- 
cles, all but two prior to World War II.2 “The 
Initiative and Referendum in Graustark” has 
ceased to be a fashionable dissertation topic, 
only four in the last thirty years. All but two 
of the published monographs antedate World 
War II.4 

The diligent students of voting behavior have 


* The author is indebted to Mrs, Duane Strana- 
han and the Bowling Green University Founda- 
tion for generous financial assistance. 

*Of a dozen current American government 
taxes examined, four allocate a page to “direct 
democracy,” three a paragraph or two, and five 
never mention the topic. State and local texts us- 
ually give it more attention. 

* Listed in the Cumulative Index of the American 
Political Science Review, 1908-1963, p. 87. 

* Unpublished doctoral dissertations: Anson Van 
Eaton, The Initiative and Referendum in Missouri 
(Missouri, 1955), Wallace H. Best, Initiative and 
Referendum Politics in California (So. Calif., 1956), 
Walter Rosenbaum, Legislative Participation in 
California (Princeton, 1964), Jack Goldsmith, The 
Role of the Initiative as a Tactic of Interest Group 
Politics in California, (UCLA, 1966). 

t Joseph G. LaPalombara, A Study of the Initia- 
tive and Referendum in Oregon (Corvallis, 1950), 
Alvin Boskoff and Harmon Zeigler, Voting Pat- 
terns in a Local Election (Philadelphia, 1964). 


neglected referenda—perhaps one does not 
plough a field which one presumes already has 
eroded away. However some sociologists, m 
quest for indicia of alienation and anomie, have 
stumbled on to some referenda. Community 
power studies have made limited use of refer- 
enda data.® A handful of studies have effectively 
employed referenda data for various purposes. 
Wilson and Banfield calculated the ethnic and in- 
come correlates of bond issue voting as indices 
of public—and private—regardingness.’ Refer- 
enda data have been used to diagnose the non- 
success of urban renewal and metropolitan gov- 
ernment schemes.’ Survey research has been em- 
ployed to ascertain voting behavior in four case 
studies, three of open housing referenda, and a 
bond election in one community.® Scant effort 
has been made to use survey methods to illumi- 
nate the dynamics of referenda, to ascertain the 
policy consequences of direct legislation, or to 
appraise its efficacy as a decision-making instru- 
ment. 

A casual explanation for the demise of direct 
democracy without the courtesy of an obituary 


*Thomas A. F. Plaut, “Analysis of Voting Be- 
havior in a Flouridation Referendum,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 23 (1959), 213-222; William 
Gamson, “The Flouridation Dialogue,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 25 (1961), 526-537; John Hor- 
ton and Wayne Thompson, “Powerlessness and 
Political Negativism,” American Journal of Soci- 
ology, 67 (1962), 485-493; E. L. Dill and J. C. 
Ridley, “Status, Anomie, Political Alienation and 
Political Participation,” American Journal of Soci- 
ology, 68 (1962), 205-213; Clarence Stone, “Local 
Referendums; An Alternative to the Alienated 
Voter Model,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 29 
(1965), 213-22. 

€ Robert Agger et al, The Rulers and the Ruled 
(New York, 1964), Robert V. Presthus, Men at 
the Top (New York, 1964), Oliver Williams and 
Charles Adrian, Four Cities: A Study of Compara- 
tive Policy-~Making (Philadelphia, 1963). 

‘James Q. Wilson and Edward C. Banfield, 
“Public Regardingness as a Value in Voting Be- 
havior,” this Review, 58 (1964), 876-887. 

€ Richard Watson and John Romani, “Metro- 
politan Government in Cleveland,” Midwest Jour- 
nal of Political Science, § (1961), 365-390; John 
M. Ducey, Who Killed the Urban Renewal Bond 
Issue? (Loyala University Center for Research in 
Urban Government, 1966). 

°Boskoff and Zeigler, op. cit. The open housing 
studies are cited in footnote 16. 
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might run something like this. In contrast to the 
opening years of this century when life was sim- 
ple and democratic feeling ran high, bubbling 
with naivete and excessive optimism, in the lat- 
ter half of the century direct democracy is 
anachronistic for a polity of two hundred mil- 
lion, whose technical policy questions far exceed 
the ken of everyman and require a minute divi- 
sion of labor and responsibility, with decision- 
making assigned to elites, legislative and bureau- 
cratic, with specific competencies. Direct democ- 
racy has no place in the age of organization. Al- 
though no one noticed, it necessarily went out 
with the horse and buggy, and the Madisons 
and Burkes who feared the excesses of democ- 
racy may rest In peace. 

The presumption that direct democracy is of 
negligible significance seems exaggerated. Every 
year I am summoned to be a legislator four, six, 
or eight times, enacting or rejecting property 
tax levies, bond issues, nonproperty taxes, public 
works projects, redistricting the legislature, re- 
vising school districts, and assorted amendments 
of city charter and state constitution. In a re- 
cent year there were 1,846 referenda in Ohio.?° 
Although direct democracy is almost nonexistent 
in some states, the national volume of referenda 
may be ten to fifteen thousand annually.1? 

Are referenda inconsequential despite the vol- 
ume—merely perfunctory ratification of trivial 
matters? Indubitably many are trivial, such as 
minor technical amendments of a state constitu- 
tion in a familiar contextual syndrome: pro- 
posed by a virtually unanimous legislature, 
sponsored by a few prestigious organizations, 
and without organized opposition. But other 
constitutional referenda are important and con- 
tested vigorously. The electorate’s decisions are 
hardly trivial when it simultaneously rejects a 
legislative apportionment tailored for partisan 
advantage by a governor and his cohorts and 
their proposal to establish a state bond commis- 
sion authorized to finance any state or local 
function (and leave the bills for successors) .1? 


* Ohio Election Statistics, 1957-58. 

4% A national sample of school referenda reports 
that the sample of 583 districts had 2,630 referenda 
in the decade, 1948-1959, which produces an an- 
nual national average of 18,000 school referenda 
for that period. Subsequent consolidation of dis- 
tricts has reduced the number but not the signifi- 
cance of school referenda. A. F. Carter and W. G. 
Savard, Influence of Voter Turnout on School Bond 
and Tax Elections (Office of Education, 1961), p. 
10. 

“The substance and fate of Ohio State Issues 
One and Two, May, 1967. 
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Surely school boards and administrators do not 
view referenda as empty routine. Of six con- 
troversies in Chicago which Banfield selected as 
the most important in a recent period, the refer- 
endum was a factor in three; in each instance 
proponents of plans chose not to risk a 
referendum.4% A legislature generously offers 
local units an assortment of “permissive taxes,” 
but permission must also be secured from the 
local electorate, and the new “authority” re- 
mains dormant.* The presence or absence of 
the referendum has been crucial in two areas of 
public policy: fluoridation and open housing. 

Not only is direct democracy slighted by the 
textbooks, but when mentioned the treatment is 
likely to be misleading. Generally the brief 
reference is exclusively to state level I and R, 
which also has been the focus of most of the lit- 
erature. Although statewide referenda are fre- 
quent in a few states, notoriously California and 
Louisiana, the national average of state refer- 
enda is 70 in odd years and 300 in even years, 
about two per cent of the volume of local 
referenda. Consistent with grass roots folklore, 
it is at the local level that direct democracy 
flourishes and affords abundant opportunities 
for study. 


I. OPEN HOUSING REFERENDA 


Between 1963 and 1968, ten cities and the state 
of California conducted open housing referenda. 
All were initiated by opponents who utilized the 
referendum provisions of city charters or state 
constitutions in an effort to cancel open housing 
legislation by vote of the sovereign electorate. In 
some communities the petition drive was a pro- 
ject of John Birch Society activists, The strategy 
of nullifymg the public policy set by the pro- 
cesses of representative democracy by invoking 
the machinery of direct democracy worked con- 
sistently until 1968. The California statute re- 
ceived only 35% support from the electorate, 
city ordinances from 25% to 47%. Indeed, until 
the surprising victory of the Flint ordinance in 
February, 1968, by a paper-thin margin on a 
recount, it appeared that open occupancy could 
never win at the polls. 

The voting patterns have been investigated 
for three of them. The California “Proposition 
14” in 1964 and the previous one in Berkeley 


* Edward C, Banfield, Political Influence (New 
York, 1961). 

* Local officialdom is not grateful for the “per- 
missive taxes” recently authorized by the Ohio 
General Assembly. 

*Tabulated by Hugh A. Bone, “Easier to 
Change,” National Civic Review, 57 (1968), 120. 
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were analyzed by matching census data with 
vote tallies by wards and secondary analysis of 
limited data from a commercial] poll.1®6 The To- 
ledo referendum, September, 1967, was examined 
by a city-wide sample of 456 (usable) inter- 
views conducted during the week preceding the 
referendum and interviews of protagonists.17 

The Toledo survey explored dynamics of vot- 
ing behavior in referenda, Some of the specific 
objectives were to measure the degree of interest 
and involvement among categories of the elec- 
torate; to ascertain the electorate’s sources of 
information, advice, and influence; to measure 
the volume of communication and the voter’s 
evaluation of information sources; to determine 
the effect of the contemporaneous riots and the 
amount of “white backlash”; to compare the 
non-voters with the minority which voted; and 
to correlate voting with attitudes and socio-eco- 
nomic variables. 

The studies of the Berkeley and California 
referenda focus on voting correlates and descrip- 
tion of the struggle. Here our concern is com- 
parison of voting behavior in referenda and na- 
tional elections and the implications of the open 
housing referenda for the theory of direct legis- 
lation, particularly its efficacy as a decision 
making process. The focus can be indicated by a 
few hypotheses: (1) Campaigns in open housing 
referenda are unlikely to result in much conver- 
sion, because we know that presidential cam- 
paigns principally reinforce beliefs and activate 
predispositions; in an open housing vote racial 
attitudes substitute for party identification as 
potent predispositions. (2) The existence of such 
strong predispositions will make ineffective the ef- 
forts of community elites to influence the out- 
come. (3) For the same reason recent riots will 
have little impact on the outcome. (4) The par- 
amount determinant of turnout in referenda is 
the significance of the concurrent election (if 
any) rather than the significance of the issue be- 
cause of the low salience of local politics. (5) 


"T, W. Casstevens, California’s Rumford Act 
and Proposition 14 and the Defeat of Berkeley’s 
Fair Housing Ordinance, pamphlets published by 
Institute of Governmental Studies, Univ. of Calif.; 
Raymond E. Wolfinger and Fred I. Greenstein, 
“The Repeal of Fair Housing in California: An 
Analysis of Referendum Voting,” this Review, 62 
(1968), 753-769. 

“Two hundred eight clusters of three housing 
units were drawn systematically. A randomizing 
device was used to spot the cluster within each 
clock and another to select the interviewee. In- 
terviews were completed in all but one cluster, two 
in most, with a completion rate of 76%, exclusive 
of vacancies and razed, areas. 
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For that reason and because most referenda are 
nonpartisan, turnout at local referenda usually 
will be low, a contradiction of a foundation 
premise of direct, democracy. (6) The rationale 
of direct legislation as pure democracy also is 
clouded by the likelihood that those who do vote 
are somewhat unrepresentative of the populace. 
Some unrepresentativeness is almost a certainty, 
because we know that elections normally have 
some class and racial bias. That factor is likely 
to make the referendum figures an inaccurate, 
and possibly even erroneous, reading of public 
opinion in the jurisdiction. (7) Therefore the 
accuracy of referenda as measures of opinion for 
a jurisdiction is maximal when referenda are 
scheduled concurrently with presidential elec- 
tions, and have the greatest potential for distor- 
tion or miscarriage when scheduled alone or con- 
currently with an insignificant election. (8) Be- 
cause of the low salience of politics, the efforts 
of referenda protagonists to communicate with 
the electorate in any large jurisdiction will not 
reach a substantial portion of the populace, even 
on such extraordinary issues as open housing. 
(9) Therefore the information level regarding 
the issue will be rather low for a large portion 
of the population of any large jurisdiction (and 
often in smal] ones), which is inconsistent with 
the civic man premise of direct democracy and 
militates against the efficacy of the referendum 
as a public policy decisional process. (10) But 
the actual voters in referenda will have dis- 
tinctly more knowledge than non-voters, as per 
our knowledge of voters and nonvoters, which 
improves the rationality of decision making by 
referendum at the cost of violating its own ethic 
of universality and augmenting the bias. (11) In 
a referendum numerous voters actually do not 
fulfill the legislative role of seeking and weighing 
all the pertinent data and considerations in a 
diligent search for the public interest, but in- 
stead vote their private preferences. 


Il, INTEREST, STAKE, AND PARTICIPATION 


Voting research has demonstrated that elec- 
toral participation is a function of an individu- 
al’s psychological involvement in politics and 
has documented abundantly the slight interest 
of most people in politics.18 The turnout rates of 
local elections indicate that psychological in- 
volvement usually is less in local than national 
politics. Although voting rates for local refer- 
enda fluctuate considerably, turnout is rarely 
high and occasionally below 10%.19 This contra- 


8 Angus Campbell et al, The American Voter 
(New York, 1960), pp. 89-115. 

13 School fiscal issues comprise about three- 
fourths of all referenda. The mean turnout at 
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diction of grass roots mythology is clarified by 
recent investigations of the determinants of 
voter psychological involvement. It is dimin- 
ished for referenda by the lower visibility of the 
objects of local than national politics and by the 
absence of partisanship. Intensity of party 
preference is the strongest, index of voting in na- 
tional elections.2° The nonpartisanship of most 
referenda affects turnout doubly by removing 
both the strongest internal stimulus and the ex- 
ternal stimulus of party organizations. Also re- 
ferenda may impose additional burdens on the 
voter by being scheduled as “special elections” 
or by their abstruseness. 

Open housing might be that rare specimen, a 
referendum which generates psychological in- 
volvement equal to or possibly in excess of presi- 
dential elections. The issue does not appear 
complex or remote to most people, intensive 
campaigns are waged, candidates and parties take 
positions, and the referendum poses starkly what 
is perhaps the most fundamental and emotionally 
charged issue of domestic policy today. The 1964 
California referendum appears to support that 
hypothesis; the turnout was 85% of the regis- 
tered voters, distinetly higher than other refer- 
enda on the ballot, and only 2% below the presi- 
dential vote. However the Toledo referendum, 
a better test because of its separation from & 
presidential election, furnishes evidence to the 
contrary. 

The paramount determinant of turnout for a 
referendum is scheduling—the significance of the 
concurrent election. Open housing indubitably 
generates more involvement than local politics 


school fiscal referenda was 36.3% of eligible voters 
in the 1948-1959 period. Carter and Savard, op. cit., 
12. Turnout rates on four fiscal referenda in up- 
state New York towns ranged from 7% to 45%. 
R. V. Presthus, Men at the Top (New York, 1964), 
259-261. 

2 Campbell et al, loe cit. 
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TABLE 1. DEGREE OF INTEREST 
Great | Little None 
Toledo FHO Referendum 46% 387% 17% 


SRC National Sample 
1956 Presidential Campaign* 


Very much Somewhat Not much 
30% 39% 31% 


* Calculated from data in The American Voter, 103. 


normally. It established a city primary turnout 
record in Toledo, but 64% of the adult popula- 
tion did not go to the polls and 8% of those 
voting passed up the proposition. Furthermore, 
the turnout at the subsequent (nonpartisan) 
city election sans the housing issue was higher 
(44%), and much higher at the 1968 presidential 
election (80%). 

The relative inability of referenda to move 
people to the polls is underscored by comparing 
the professed level of interest in the Toledo ref- 
erendum with an SRC national sample’s interest 
in presidential elections. Employing the same 
yardstick, the professed interest level of the To- 
ledo sample was higher. Here is a pronounced 
contrast of electoral behavior in national elec- 
tions and local referenda: corresponding levels 
of professed interest may not produce compara- 
ble voting rates. 

Interest and other dimensions of psychologi- 
cal involvement, such as political efficacy, do 
exert comparable effects on individual decisions 
to vote or abstain in local referenda and na- 
tional elections. The pattern of association is the 
same in both types of elections (Table 2), but 
the starting plateau is much higher for presiden- 
tial elections, which attract even a majority of 
the persons at the bottom of the interest and 
political efficacy scales. Local referenda, even on 
open housing, do not approach the magnetism of 
presidential elections. 

The Toledo housing referendum was no excep- 
tion to the proposition that politics are not salient 
for the populace. The controversy was rather an 


TABLE 2, PSYCHOLOGICAL INVOLVEMENT AND TURNOUT 


Percent Voting 


Degree of Toledo FHO 1956 Pres. 
Interest Ref. Election* 
Low 19 58 
Medium 30 72 
High 45 87 


Percent Voting 


Sense of Political Toledo FHO 1956 Pres. 


Efficacy Ref. Election* 
Very low 27 52 
Low 37 60 
Medium — 75 
High 35 84 
Very high 41 91 


* SRC national sample. The American Voter, 103, 105. 
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TABLE 3. PERSONAL STAKE IN FHO BY RACE 


“Do you think the-outcome of the election 
will affect you personally ...a great deal, 
only slightly, or not at all?” 


Whites Negroes Total 
Great deal 14% 25% 16% 
Slightly 26 17 24 
None 50 44 48 
Don’t know 10 13 11 


academic matter for many respondents; only 
40% perceived its outcome as affecting them 
personally, and only 16% felt a great personal 
stake in it. More of the Negroes perceived a 
personal stake, but less than half thought the 
outcome would affect them personally. One rea- 
son for the apathy of Negroes was pessimism. 
“A lot of Negroes feel it won’t pass, and will have 
little effect if passed.” 

The Toledo referendum also adhered to another 
pattern of electoral behavior: lower participation 
by Negroes. That issue might be expected to 
produce an exception to the pattern, but it did 
not. The election day impression was confirmed 
by an examination of election records which dis- 
closed that 37% of the whites in the sample 
actually voted but only 28% of the Negroes. Here 
again the principal determinant is the significance 
of the concurrent election. There likely was less 
Negro voting gap in the California referendum 
concurrent with a presidential election which 
drew 85% of the registered voters to the polls.? 


* The Berkeley turnout of registered voters was 
slightly higher in census tracts with over half 
Negro residents than in other tracts, but the data 
furnish no measure of how many Negroes were un- 
registered. T. W. Casstevens, op cit., 87. Most 
Negroes were not registered for the Toledo refer- 
endum. 
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Applying the sample voting ratios to (amazing- 
ly accurate) population estimates enables one to 
estimate the number of Negro and white Voters 
in the Toledo referendum and to ascertain the 
responses to the issue by white Voters. Approxi- 
mately 9,000 votes were cast for open housing 
by Negroes and 14,000 by whites. It follows that 
only one-fifth of the white Voters supported the 
ordinance; the pattern of white voting was 20% 
for, 70% against, and 10% abstention. 


III. THE NONVOTERS 


Low participation rates not only are at vari- 
ance with the premise of direct democracy that 
the people wish to be legislators, but also viti- 
ates somewhat its claim to be a more authentic 
expression of the “general will” than the repre- 
sentative body whose decision is being chal- 
lenged. Therefore, how representative of the 
views of the populace was the active minority, 
one-third of Toledo adults, that made the open 
housing decision? The vote could be unrepresen- 
tative in either direction depending upon which 
side achieved the greater mobilization. The 
larger volume of nonvoting shows that mobiliza- 
tion was quite incomplete on both sides, but all 
the data indicate that mobilization of the poten- 
tial pro vote was less effective. 

Table 5 indicates that the nonvoters, as an 
aggregate, were distinctly more favorable to 
open housing than the voters. A greater portion 
of nonvoters was pro and a smaller portion was 
hostile, in part because Negroes were a larger 
fraction of the nonvoters than of the voters. 
The data indicate that among whites opposition 
was a more intense motivation to get to the 
polls than a mildly favorable view of the ordi- 
nance. The “antis” voted, which corresponds to 
the findings of some studies of fluoridation 
referenda?? and to our folklore that voting 
“agin” is a stronger incentive than voting for. 

The unrepresentativeness of the social compo- 


2 See items in footnote 5. 


TABLE 4, PARTICIPATION BY RACE 





*Est. 1967 ** 
Population X Adult = 
White 329,986 61.2 
Negro 62 , 567 53.2 
392,553 


* City Planning Commission. 
** 1960 Census. 





Estimated % Voters in Voters by 
Adults x Sample = Race 
201,952 36.9 74,520 
33 , 285 28.4 9,453 
Calculated 83 ,973 
Actual 84,074 
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TABLE 5. POSITION ON FHO! OFFICIAL VOTE 
AND SAMPLE* 





Official 161 294 Non- 
Vote % Voters voters 
For FHO 22,827 27.2 31.7 39.1 
Against FHO 54,518 64.8 63.4 51.0 
Not Voting 6,728 8.0 5.0 9.9 
84,074 100.0 100.0 100.0 


* Position stated in interview preceding refer- 
endum. 05>p>.02. 


sition of legislatures is manifest; as Long says, 
an election is an oligarchical device? Compari- 
son of the voters and nonvoters confirms that 
direct democracy also has distinct social bias. 
Because of low turnouts, local referenda are 
likely to have more class bias than major elec- 
tions. 

In this instance the unrepresentativeness of 
the effective electorate produced only a distorted 
reading of publie opinion rather than a miscar- 
riage; but referenda have such a potential when 
the outcome is close and turnout is low. Those 
conditions appear mutually exclusive to some 
extent; the closer the outcome, the less nonvot- 
ing should occur. These data do not deny such a 
relationship, but the significance of the concur- 
rent election is a more potent determinant of 
turnout. It follows that the miscarriage potential 
of referenda is maximal when scheduled alone or 
with an insignificant election and minimal when 
concurrent with a presidential election. 


IV. EFFECTS OF THE CAMPAIGNS 


What are the effects of the heated, intensive 
campaigns in open housing referenda? Do they 
merely neutralize each other, is there any sub- 
stantial amount of conversion, or is voting a re- 
flex of preexisting attitudes? For presidential 
elections, the Erie County and subsequent sur- 
veys have provided some of the most solid prop- 
ositions of voting behavior. Presidential cam- 
paigns reinforce beliefs and loyalties, active pre- 


* Norton Long, “Bureaucracy and Constitution- 
alism,” 56 (1952), this Review, 56 (1952), 810. 
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TABLE 6. CLASS AND RACIAL COMPOSITION 


Voters Nonvoters 
LOW edn., income, voe. 33% 49% 
HIGH edn., income, voc. 19% 10% 
Mean SES index 3.5 A 
Negro 12% 16% 


dispositions, and convert some people; there is 
much reinforcement and activation but very lit- 
tle conversion.” A leader of the Right to Sell 
Committee agreed that its campaign activated 
rather than converted, but leaders of the Fair 
Housing committee believed that their campaign 
achieved quite a bit of conversion. Our inter- 
views confirmed that there was some conversion, 
but the following data suggest that the volume 
was modest. 

At least half of the voters in the sample had 
made up their minds before the campaign began. 
A fourth said they were undecided, but some 
merely did not wish to reveal their positions. 
Only a quarter felt they had been influenced 
by the campaign, which allowed small room for 
conversion. Kighty-eight respondents indicated 
the direction of the influence. The limited evi- 
dence indicates that the pro-FHO campaign 
achieved some net gain among the populace, but 
mostly among non-voters. Among the voters the 
anti-FHO campaign’s activation effort appar- 
ently offset any pro-FHO conversions. 

The data indicate that most of the voters had 
made their decisions prior to the campaign, only 
a fourth were infruenced by it, there was little 
conversion, and hence the principal effects were 
reinforcement and activation. These inferences 
are corroborated by the Berkeley and California 
case studies. In California an upsurge of support 
for Proposition 14 occurred during the last 
weeks of the campaign. Wolfinger and Green- 
stcin’s analysis shows that it was a matter of im- 
creased understanding of the ballot situation, 
i.e., that yes was a no vote on open housing. The 
campaign “had the consequence of making clear 


“Paul Lazarsfeld et al, The People’s Choice 
(New York, 1944), chs. 8-10. 


TABLE 7. IMPACT OF CAMPAIGN ON VOTERS (N =161) P 
Decided Undecided NA 
“Have you decided how to vote on it?” 75% 24% 1% 
“Did you make up your mind during the past month, Past Month Earlier Undecided & NA 
or earlier?” 19% 50% 31% 
“Has your viewpoint been influenced by what you read Yes No DK & NA 
or hear in the campaign?” 26% 3% 


71% 
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TABLES. DIRECTION OF INFLUENCE 


“Did that make you more for the ordinance 
or more against it?” —. 


Voters Nonvoters Total 
More For 11% 11% 11% 
More Against 14 5 8 


No Effect 75 84 8i 


to voters how to express their attitudes. It did 
not lead them to change their attitudes.”?5 In 
the Berkeley campaign “the major effect was to 
activate and rationalize the ‘predispositions of 
the voters,’’6 

The SRC staff’s field theory explanation of 
those effects in presidential elections is appropri- 
ate here. In opening housing referenda also “the 
psychological forces guiding behavior arise be- 
fore the campaign opens” and three-fourths of 
the electorate have made their decisions 
beforehand.?? The forces that generate the 
strong predispositions of voters in presidential 
elections usually are much weaker or absent in 
referenda, although party identification was sig- 
nificant m the Berkeley and California ones, but 
for an open housing referendum racial attitudes 
furnish a functional equivalent of even greater 
potency. Referenda on other policies may afford 
more scope for campaign impact on outcomes. 


V. EFFECTS OF RIOTS 


If campaigns have slight effect on outcomes of 
open housing referenda aside from clarification 
of the ballot, what about “white backlash” from 
riots? The 1967 riots in neighboring Detroit and 
elsewhere coincided with the Toledo referendum. 
One might surmise that the riots were influential, 
because the yes vote in Toledo was only 30% 
compared to 34.6% in California and below that 


s 'Wolfinger and Greenstein, op. cit., 758. 
* Casstevens, op. cit., 79. 
a Campbell et al, op cit., 76. 
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of all but one of the other cities. However, the 
lower Toledo vote might be a function of differ-. 
ences in the scope of the various propositions 
and/or differences in turnout rates. The latter 
furnish a prima facie explanation in light of the 
differences in the attitudes of the voters and_non- 
voters. Table 5 indicates that had the Toledo 
decision coincided with a presidential election the 
yes vote would have been 34.5%. It follows that 
backlash from the riots could have changed a 
substantial number of votes only if the Toledo 
populace prior to the riots was distinctly more 
sympathetic to open housing than the populace 
of California. I am unaware of any evidence to 
sustain that implausible assumption; these data 
indicate that the riots did not change many votes. 
The ridts did affect the thinking of several 
respondents and it was decisive for a few, but 
the riot impact was not unidirectional. A fourth 
of the respondents said the riots had influenced 
them negatively, but a sixth was influenced posi- 
tively, reasoning that the riots were evidence of 
the need for open housing. 
' The responses to the attitudinal items of 
Table 9 are not indicative of strong white back- 
lash. A large portion of the public attributed the 
riots to agitators rather than to Negroes collec- 
tively. Three-fourths did not anticipate that an 
open housing law would generate disorder, and 
only a sixth assented to the proposition that the 
riots justified denying Negroes “equal housing 
rights.” (The question did not require respon- 
dents to equate “equal” and “open” and evi- 
dently “separate but equal” remains valid in 
many minds.) The responses to the public policy 
question of Table 10 also do not suggest much 
white backlash sentiment. 


VI. PUBLIC INTEREST OR PRIVATE PREFERENCE? 


The rationale of direct legislation rests on the 
populist premises that the plebiscite is the pur- 
est form of democracy and that the public inter- 
est is the will of the majority of those voting. 
Critics of direct democracy, perhaps not wishing 
to appear undemocratic, usually do not chal- 
lenge the democratic theme, which the foregoing 


TABLE 9. RIOTS—ATTITUDES 


“The recent riots show that Negroes should not have 


equal housing rights.” 


“Tf it were not for a few firebrand agitators, we would 15% 


not have racial unrest and disorders.” 


“A Fair Housing Ordinance will cause racial trouble in 


Toledo.” 


SA A D SD DK 

2% 15% 49% 17% 16% | 
52% 19% 4% 10% 

4% 23% 42% - 8% 23% 


Strongly agree to strongly disagree, DK—don’t know. 


= 


1970 


data indicate is vulnerable, but instead focus 
their fire on its efficacy as a public policy deci- 
sional process, questioning the electorate’s capa- 
bility to legislate wisely because of allegedly in- 
adequate knowledge. Pollock examined this issue 
by assaying the judgment over time of the 
Michigan electorate and concluded that it was 
at least as good as the legislature’s.** However, 
some recent observations are less sanguine, spe- 
cifically with respect to open housing referenda,?® 
and there is no dearth of anecdotes of whimsical 
incidents, e.g., voting for a new fire department 
and simultaneously rejecting the implementing 
tax levy .3° 

Assaying the record of the electorate’s judg- 
ments is an extraordinary subjective enterprise, 
but there may be an alternative approach. Do 
voters at referenda express their respective judg- 
ments of the public interest or their personal 
preferences? It would seem that when the elec- 
torate undertakes to second-guess the legislature 
it has the same responsibility to search for the 
public interest. In terms of Simon’s efficiency 
decision-making model, E, = O,/I,, a voter is 
obliged to determine whether the net benefits 
exceed the costs.21 Simon’s model is strikingly 
apropos to fiscal referenda, by far the most nu- 
merous species. In a tax levy “election,” does the 
voter ponder in the booth whether the community 
benefits are commensurate with the cost, or does 
he weigh his personal benefit against the incre- 
ment of his property tax? 

If voters substitute in Simon’s formula their 
personal values, a plebiscite is logically a sound 
decisional mechanism only if the majority of 
private preferences automatically equates with 
the public interest. That populist premise, also 
the controverted premise of much interest group 
literature and some defenses of the rationality 
of federal budgeting,®* has face validity perhaps 
for a few referenda, e.g., to legalize colored mar- 
garine, Its validity for most referenda is not 
patent and is demonstrably false for open hous- 
ing and fiscal issues, because the incidence of 
costs and benefits is so unevenly distributed. In- 
deed the disparity is extreme in school refer- 
enda, where the paramount beneficiaries are ar- 
bitrarily barred from voting and most of the 
voters incur direct, visible costs and no direct 
benefits. (Are plebiscites really pure democracy, 
even sans property qualifications for voting?) 


* James K. Pollock, The Initiative and Referen- 
dum in Michigan (Ann Arbor, 1940), pp. 66-70. 

* See Wolfinger and Greenstein, op. cit., 768-769. 

” There are some authentic instances in the Ohio 
archives, 

Herbert Simon, Administrative Behavior (New 
York, 1947), ch. 9. 

Eg., Aaron Wildavsky, The Politics of the 
Budgetary Process (Boston, 1964). 
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TABLE 10. JUDGMENT OF FHO AS PUBLIC POLICY 


“Do you think the F.H. Ordinance would 
be good or bad for Toledo?” 


Good Little Don’t 


Good Bad & Bad Effect Know 
Sample 44% 26% 1% 4% 25% 
Voters 40% 30% 2% 6% 23% 
25% 1% 4% 24% 


Nonvoters 47% 


Open housing is another situation in which the 
disparity is pronounced; some persons incur 
benefits and no. costs while others perceive 
themselves as incurring only costs. 

To investigate this possibility, the sample was 
asked, “How do you think the Ordinance 
would affect the city? Do you think it would be 
good for or bad for Toledo?” The distribution 
of the responses (Table 10), even those of the 
voters is conspicuously contradictory to the re- 
sults of the referendum. Evidently many ballots 
were not public policy judgments but expres- 
sions of personal preference, that is, not judg- 
ments of the public interest but of private inter- 
est. (The data below on voter information are 
consistent with this analysis.) This phenomenon 
casts some shadow on the efficacy of the referen- 
dum as a policy process. 


VII. KNOWLEDGE 


Unless one holds that the efficacy of the rei- 
erendum as a policy making process is irrelevant 
either because the electorate’s decision is ipso 
facto the public interest or “the people are enti- 
tled to make their own mistakes” and “deserve 
the government they get,” the allegation of erit- 
ics that direct democracy overtaxes the informa- 
tion of the electorate merits investigation. The 
overburdened-uninformed-voter argument is 
clinched by citation of the referenda volume in 
a few states (California averages twenty-two 
per general election®*); hence an isolated refer- 
endum is not an acid test of voter knowledge. 
Indeed the Toledo case presents an optimal situ- 
ation for electoral knowledge: a single, local ref- 


Joseph P. Harris, California Politics, 4th ed. 
(San Francisco, 1967), p. 112. A ‘recent study of 
voting patterns on California referenda by ex- 
amination of absentee ballots furnishes data that 
reflect voter ignorance (only 538% voted on all 
propositions and the average abstention rate was 
15% per proposition) and some confusion. On two 
antithetical propositions regarding a state lottery, 
only 47% voted consistently, 45% voted partially 
or completely contradictcrily. John E. Mueller, 


- “Reason and Caprice: Voting on Propositions” 


(ms, 1968). : 
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erendum on an extraordinarily vital policy, bit- 
terly contested and highly publicized. 

Several survey questions solicited knowledge 
of the issue and the positions of organizations 
and candidates. Four-fifths of the sample under- 
stood the basie nature of the ordinance, but few 
knew that it had been enacted by unanimous 
vote of the council. Only a fourth were aware 
of the existence of the (less comprehensive) 
Ohio open housing statute; consequently few 
people had occasion to wonder, “Is the ordi- 
nance superfluous?” 

A major gambit of the Fair Housing Com- 
mittce was solicitation of endorsements by com- 
munity organizations and publication of the list 
contrasting its forty endorsements with none for 
the Right to Sell Committee. That publicity 
preceded and coincided with the dates of the 
survey; nevertheless half of the sample could 
name no organizations which supported or op- 
posed the FHO. 

Which organizations were the most visible to 
the electorate? Followup questions regarding the 
positions of eight major organizations revealed 
slightly more knowledge than replies to the free 
answer question. Most people knew or reasoned 
that the Couneil of Churches supported it, indi- 
cating that the intensive activity of church peo- 
ple was successful to that extent. If people knew 
anything about the FHO campaign, it was 
that the churches were for it. 

Half of the sample knew or reasoned that the 
ordinance was supported by the Board of Com- 
munity Relations (city civil rights agency) and 
the AFL-CIO Council. The endorsements of 
the Council and prominent union officials were 
heavily publicized and the Council’s election 
flyer to unionists carried its endorsed slate on 
one side and an appeal for the ordinance on the 
other side. Rarely have union officials taken as 
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prominent a stand for a cause beyond the scope 
of union direct interest, but their voices were 
not heard by half of the citizenry nor by most 
union members,*4 

An interesting aspect of Table 11 is that 
more respondents identified the Democratic 
Party as for the ordinance than the Republican 
Party, although the Republican City Commit- 
tee’s endorsement was reported in the press only 
a few days before the survey, the ordinance was 
sponsored by the Republican mayor, and the 
Democratic mayoralty candidate simultaneously 
was finding defects in the ordinance and ob- 
viously courting the votes of opponents. Evi- 
dently very few people actually “knew” that the 
local parties had endorsed FHO and instead 
more people inferred Democratie Party endorse- 
ment from their impressions of the stance on 
civil rights of the parties nationally. It also is 
evident that this instance of bipartisanship had 
scant weight on the outcome. 

The results of the primary and referendum 
were astonishingly incongruent. Oniy one 
anti-FHO candidate survived while the mayor 
and councilmen who had enacted the ordinance 
won handily. One explanation of the anomalies 
is that the electorate had an unusual situation: 
electors could have their cake and eat it too. 
The survey data furnish another explanation. | 
The electorate did not associate the issue with 
candidates, because most of the public did not 
know the positions of the candidates. Three- 
fourths of the sample could not name a single 


* Only 44% of the membership knew of the 
UAW union’s endorsement despite 15 articles in 
the union organ. Schley R. Lyons, “Labor in City 
Politics: The Case of the Toledo United Auto 
Workers,” (paper at 1968 meeting of Ohio As- 
sociation of Political Scientists). 


TABLE 11. POSITIONS OF ORGANIZATIONS-RECOGNITION 


“Do you know the positions of any of these organizations, are they neutral, for it, or against it?” 


Pet. Correct Answers 


Actual 

POA Voters Nonvoters Total 
Toledo Employers Association For 39 27 31 
Toledo AFL-CIO For 66 44 52 
Board of Community Relations For 68 44 52 
Toledo Couneil of Churches For 83 64 71 
Republican Party For 40 22 29 
Democratie Party For 48 34 39 
The Toledo Blade Neutral* 11 7 8 
League of Women Voters For 37 22 27 


* Blade endorsement,(weak) came after the survey. 
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council candidate pro-FHO and nine-tenths 
could name no anti-candidate.*® When queried 
about the stance of the three mayoralty candi- 
dates and six Council candidates, the incumbent 
mayor who vigorously championed FHO was 
the only one whose position was visible to the 
public.?6 

Manifestly most of the public paid little at- 
tention to the campaign. In the final week the 
electorate’s knowledge of significant aspects of 
the issue, of the candidates, and their positions 
was meager. About all most adults knew was the 
existence of the referendum, the basic nature of 
an open housing ordinance, and that the ordi- 
nance was supported by churches and the mayor, 

Did knowledge advance materially in the last 
four or five days? Perhaps, but the Erie County 
study suggests otherwise; at the peak of that 
presidential campaign “about half of the popula- 
tion ignored stories on the front page of their 
newspapers and speeches by the candidates” and 
persons with low exposure in the early part of 
the campaign continued to have low exposure 
throughout.3* 

Referenda require no qualification of two ax- 
ioms of voting behavior: that “in the electorate 
as a whole the level of attention to politics is so 
low that what the public is exposed to must be 
highly visible—even stark—if it is to have an 
impact on opinion, #8 and that voters generally 
are more informed than nonvoters. The knowl- 
edge level of voters in the sample was substan- 
tially higher than nonvoters on all measures of 
information, although one could hardly charac- 
terize the aggregate voters as well informed, 
when a majority did not know the positions on 
the issue of the political parties, the leading 
newspaper, and most candidates. 

The logic of direct democracy predicates 
higher levels of knowledge than is required for 
representative democracy; homo politicus is its 
postulate. The foregoing data and a simulta- 
neous study of Toledo’s largest labor union®® 
surely do not demonstrate that information lev- 
els are higher in referenda than other elections. 


= The electorate’s ignorance was partially be- 
cause the strategy of council candidates, except 
the anti-FHO ones, was to avoid the issue like a 
plague. 

“There were parallels between the 1964 Califor- 
nia election and the Toledo city election. The Re- 
publican mayor that championed FHO was de- 
feated by the Democratic challenger who found 
technical flaws in the ordinance during the pri- 
mary and campaigned valiantly against crime in 
the streets. 

7 Lazarsfeld et al, op. cit., ch. 14. 

s Campbell et al, op. cit., 60. 

“Lyons, op. cit. 


IMPLICATIONS OF OPEN 


HOUSING REFERENDA 133 
The measurements of the Elmira’ study are too 
dissimilar for a good comparison, but the knowl- 
edge level in Elmira m that presidential election 
appears at least equal to this referendum.*° 

There are alternative “explanations” of the 
failure or refusal of many Toledo citizens to be- 
come well informed on the open housing issue 
(that is, to acquire information available in the 
mass media regarding the positions of organiza- 
tions and council candidates and the existence of 
the state open housing law): in moralistic terms 
as dereliction of civie duty, in psychological 
terms as selective attention filtering out infor- 
mation, or in economic terms. 

Downs’ economic logic, that nonvoting and 
low information are rational behavior because 
the costs of acquiring information exceed the 
stakes of the election for most people, would 
seem less applicable to an open housing referen- 
dum whose consequences are more distinct and 
significant than most elections! There are, 
however, elements in this situation that fit the 
economic theory: 60% of the populace did not 
view the cutcome as affecting them personally, 
the issue had the appearance of simplicity rather 
than abstruseness, and the voting decision rested 
more on attitudes than facts; ergo expenditure 
of effort to acquire mformation would be uneco- 
nomical. If information-seeking was uneconomI- 
cal here, would it be otherwise for any state- 
wide or many local referenda? If the Downs’ 
theory is a valid explanation of the rationality 
of inattention and passivity vis-a-vis elections, 
its implication for the efficacy of direct legisla- 
tion is not supportive. 


VIII, COMMUNICATION 


How much communication is generated by a 
referendum, what fraction of the populace ob- 
serves references to the issue in mass media and 
reads handbills, how much is the issue discussed 
at meetings and informally, and do organization 
leaders succeed in communicating with the 
membership? The open housing issue should 
generate more communication than most refer- 
enda, therefore the measurements below perhaps 
approach the upper limits of citizen involvement 
in referenda campaigns. 

Again benchmarks are missing; there are no 
closely comparable measurements of communi- 
cation in referenda or election campaigns. We 
have some knowledge of aspects of election cam- 
paign communication: that exposure is dis- 
tinctly a function of interest, education, age, and 
SES; that mterested persons have high exposure 


“ Bernard Berelson et al, Voting (Chicago, 1954), 
ch. 10. 

“Anthony Downs, An Economic Theory of 
Democracy (New York, 1937), pp. 207-276. 
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TABLE 12. COMMUNICATION: CONVERSATION 


(Pet. vertically) 


“How many times have you discussed the FHO 
with members of your family?” 


“How many neighbors have you talked to 
about it?” 


“How many friends have you talked to 
about it?” 


to all the mass media and uninterested persons 
low; that party identification is somewhat asso- 
ciated with choice of media; and that conversa- 
tion and personal influence remain important, as 
opinion leaders provide linkage between mass 
media and the less active segment of the 
population .?? 

Open housing should and did generate a lot 
of conversation but little organized discussion. 
Approximately three-fifths of the sample and 
three-fourths of the voters discussed it with rel- 
atives and friends; a hyper-active third of the 
voters discussed it “several times.” There was 
distinctly less talk with neighbors. Half of the 
voters and 60% of the nonvoters professed not 
to know the attitudes of neighbors, but three- 
fourths of those voters who professed to know 
reported that their neighbors were opposed to 
the ordinance, which corresponds to the voting 
and indicates that the attitudes of neighbors are 
more consequential than the respondents rated 
their influence (below). The neighbors of nonvot- 
ers were less hostile to the ordinance, another 
indication that the effective electorate on Sep- 
tember 12 was not an unselected sample.*# 

Organizations were channels of communica- 


“Lazarsfeld et al, op. cit., chs. 5. 14; Berelson 
et al, op. cit, ch. 11. 

2 Responses to the query about the attitudes of 
neighbors were: 


% % Non- 
Voters voters 
"Are most of your neighbors For 12 11 
for the ordinance or Against 35 26 
against it?” Both 3 2 
DK 50 61 
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Frequency Voters Nonvoters Total 
None 24 44 27 
Few 38 34 35 
Several 35 17 24 
DK or NA 3 5 4 
None 48 67 60 
Few 29 19 23 
Several 20 ii 14 
DK or NA 3 3 4 
None 27 46 39 
Few 33 36 34 
Several 38 15 23 
DK or NA 2 3 3 


tion and (less) influence, because 40% of the 
sample, a slight majority of the voters, and a 
third of the nonvoters belonged to organizations 
which they knew had endorsed the ordinance. 
The relevant affiliations were church and union; 
for this issue, they and the ad hoc campaign 
committees were the important political organi- 
zations of the city. But communication between 
leaders and membership was incomplete, partic- 
ularly in the unions. Despite endorsement by 
prominent union officials and the AFL-CIO 
Council, only a quarter of the unionists per- 
ceived endorsement by their union. 


TABLE 13. COMMUNICATION: MEETINGS 
AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Was the lower frequency of conversation with 
neighbors than friends and family a function of 
urban social distance or the nature of the subject? 


(Pct. Vertically) 


Voters Nonvoters 
“Have you attended any Yes 15 11 
meetings where it No 84 85 
was discussed?” DEK or NA 1 4 
“Place or type of Church 7 4 
meeting?” Union 1 0 
Other 4 l 
Multiple l 0 
“Has any organization to Yes-For 52 33 
which you belong Yes-Against 1 0 
taken a stand?” No or DK 47 67 
“What is that organi- Church 42 28 
zation?” Union 7 4 
Other 1 1 
Multiple 4 1 

Voters Nonvyoters 
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TABLE 14. COMMUNICATION: NEWS MEDIA 


Voters Nonvoters 

“Have you seen any Pro advertising 51 37 
advertising for Con advertising 30 19 
or against?” None 49 54 
DK or NA 9 8 

“Have you heard any Pro programs 66 53 
radio or TV pro- Con programs 42 36 
grams or spot None 26 37 
announcements?” DK or NA 6 8 


Mass media and the churches were the prin- 
cipal informational sources.4* Sixty percent of 
the sample heard some radio and TV programs 
or announcements, about 40% observed news- 
paper advertisements, and a third reported 
reading news accounts and feature stories. 
Meetings were an important but less frequent 
source. Thirteen percent of the sample reported 
attending meetings where the FHO was on the 
agenda—principally church groups. (That figure 
may be an understatement, because few respon- 
dents classified church services as “meetings.”) 

The sharpest aspect of these measurements of 
communication is the congruence with the Erie 
County study findings of the distinctly lower in- 
volvement of nonvoters.*®° The voters belonged 
to more organizations that endorsed FHO, at- 
tended more meetings where it was discussed, 
observed more references in the mass media, 
and talked about it much more than the nonvot- 
ers. However voting does not correlate fully 
with campaign exposure in a low turnout elec- 
tion; some of the voters were low on exposure 
and numerous persons who were aware of the 
FHO campaign did not vote. These data may 
indicate the ceiling of communication on a 
public policy issue in a large jurisdiction. Ap- 
proximately 40% of Toledo adults were oblivi- 
ous of all the propaganda issued by the Fair 
Housing and Right to Sell committees, the 
churches, unions, and anti-FHO candidates for 
council and mayor. 


IX. INFLUENCE OF ELITES AND THE PRESS 


Are some sources of information and advice 
on referenda distinctly persuasive? “On a 
matter like the Fair Housing question, whose 
judgment would you respect and place confi- 
dence in? Would you be slightly influenced, 
greatly influenced, or not influenced at all by 
each of these?” Seven sources were enumerated: 
newspaper and TV editorials, the comments of 
friends and neighbors, and recommendations of 


“ About 30% of the sample reported receiving 
handbills. 
*Lazarsfeld et al, op. cit. 45-49. 
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the mayor, one’s minister, or union. If the re- 
spondents were candid, there were no preemi- 
nent molders of opinion. There were only two 
deviations: a fifth of the unionists ascribed 
great, influence to their union*® and a fifth of the 
sample assigned great influence to their minister 
on this matter. Although respondents possibly 
underrated, because the forces of influence are 
subtle and people prefer the self-image of being 
an independent thinker, their denials of influ- 
ence are congruent with the overwhelming de- 
feat of the FHO in the face of its endorsement 
by the press and community elites. 

Rarely are the political behaviors of elites 
and masses so different as in open housing deci- 
sions. The contrast was sharper in Toledo, 
where the elites maintained at least a facade of 
united endorsement of FHO, than in Califor- 
nia where realtors, some taxpayer groups, and 
two statewide party organizations opposed it,*? 
but the patterns were the same. The elites were 
more tolerant, other-regarding, and innovative; 
the masses were more conservative, less tolerant, 
and more self-regarding. This is consistent with 
the findings of analyses of referenda in two 
other policy areas, fluoridation and bond 
issues.48 

The open housing plebiscites demonstrate the 
limitations of elite power. The Toledo story can 
be stated tersely, the elites were on one side and 
the votes on the other. The hypothesis of some 
community power students that elites are so 
much our decision makers that outcomes of ref- 
erenda can be predicted by examination of the 
alignment and activity of elites manifestly does 
not hold for open housing referenda.*® Nor does 
it hold for other important policy areas: school 
levies, state and local bond issues, city annexa- 
tion, and metropolitan government schemes. In 
school tax levy “elections,” elites characteris- 
tically are aligned on the pro side but a substan- 
tial portion are defeated.5° How many “power 


Lyons’ survey of the UAW, whose leaders 
plumped for FHO in the Union Journal, reports 
that although 44% of the membership were aware 
of the union’s endorsement, only 29% favored 
FHO. But union influence was visible: 60% of 
Caucasians scoring high on a pro-union political 
orientation scale favored FHO but only 28% of 
the Lows favored it. Lyons, op. cit. 

“T, W. Casstevens, op. cit, 57-62. 

“See citations in footnotes 5 and 7. 

Delbert ©. Miller, “The Prediction of Issue 
Outcome in Decision-Making,” Proceedings of the 
Pacific Sociological Society, 25 (1957), 117-197; 
Robert C. Hanson, “Predicting a Community De- 
cision: A Test of the Miller-Form Theory,” 
American Sociological Review, 24 (1959), 662-676. 

“In Ohio from 1960 to 1968, 48% of school bond 
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elite” visions of civic monuments, “growth,” and 
metropolitan government have foundered on the 
rock of rejection at the polls of “progress” by 
the intransigent masses? The processes of repre- 
sentative democracy often are more useful for 
elites and the referendum not infrequently is an 
insuperable barrier to elite goals.5? 

Textbooks inform us that newspapers exert 
great influence in local referenda,5? which may 
be correct, but is unsupported by the limited 
amount of research to date. Examining the ab- 
sentee ballots of the 1964 election in Los An- 
geles, where the press was generous with advice, 
Mueller found “little effect on the vote on the 
propositions” by the newspapers.*3 Both Toledo 
newspapers endorsed the FHO, although the 
Blade hedged its reputation for influence in local 
elections by predicting defeat of the ordinance. 
The Blade editors understood the limitations of 
elite influence in referenda.’ 


X, CONCLUSION 


The variations in the votes of the eleven open 
housing referenda demonstrate that outcomes 
are affected by differences in the scope of the 
laws, in timing, and the nature of communities; 
but the data of the Berkeley, California, and 
Toledo referenda indicate that the vigorous 


proposals and 25% of school operating levies were 
defeated. Memorandum of Ohio Education As- 
sociation. 

5 Typical of mass rejection of civie elite aspira- 
tions was the simultaneous rejection by the Lan- 
sing electorate of a bond issue for a civic center 
and an ambitious scheme for incorporating the 
hinterland township, April, 1953. For an account 
of the repeated defeats at the polls of elite efforts 
to establish metropolitan government in Cleveland 
and St. Louis, see Watson and Romani, op. cit, 
and Scott Greer, Governing the Metropolis (New 
York, 1962). Greer asserts that the fundamental 
obstacle to rationalizing the political structures of 
metropolitan areas is Jacksonian notions of self- 
determination, exemplified and enforced by the 
referendum. 

"Edward D. Banfield and James Q. Wilson, 
City Politics (New York, 1963), p. 324; James M. 
Burns and Jack W. Peltason, Government by the 
People (Englewood Cliffs, 1966), p. 721. 

John C. Mueller, op. cit. 

“Reo M. Christenson, “The Power of the 
Press—The Case of the Toledo Blade,” Midwest 
Journal of Political Science, 3 (1959), 227-240. The 
Blade deviated from its characteristic enthusiasm 
for civil rights, because its editors perecived that 
the city elites could not win the referendum. Its 
aloofness, except for a lame last minute endorse- 
ment, was a great blow to the FHO proponents 
and a self-fulfilling prophecy. 
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campaigns have slight effect on the results. This 
parallel of presidential campaigns comes from 
the same source, the electorate’s potent predis- 
positions that are activated but rarely changed 
by a campaign. By extension, the opportunity 
for conversion in referenda campaigns is a func- 
tion of the relevance of the issue to any strong 
predispositions in the electorate. 

In Toledo the predispositions rooted in racial 
attitudes were so strong that the contemporane- 
ous riots had slight effect on the outcome, and 
the efforts of community elites in a veritable 
phalanx were unsuccessful. A characteristic as- 
pect of referenda is that some community elites 
campaign for a measure, often with no visible 
opposition from others. Their success is likely to 
relate to the presence or absence of strong pre- 
dispositions and their congruency with the elite’s 
objective. 

The Toledo data display additional parallels 
to the findings of voting research of presidential 
elections. Referenda are no exception to the low 
salience of politics, which is such a communica- 
tion barrier that in a large jurisdiction protago- 
nists do not reach a substantial portion of the 
populace. Referenda voting, i.e., the decision to 
vote, is a function of the same dimensions of 
psychological involvement, such as interest and 
political efficacy, and voting has a similar asso- 
ciation with class and race. Each of those consis- 
tencies has distinct significance for direct de- 
mocracy theory: for the validity of its univer- 
salist ethic and its homo politicus premise, and 
for its efficacy as a public policy decisional pro- 
CESS, 

The most conspicuous divergences of the To- 
ledo data are that the turnout plateau was far 
below that of a presidential election and, al- 
though the electorate’s professed level of interest 
was equal to that of presidential campaigns, the 
turnout was less than half as much. That is not 
a baffing anomaly; it is the product of the 
lower salience of local politics-and, in this in- 
stance and most referenda, the nonpartisanship. 
Evidently referenda alone, even on critical is- 
sues, will not move most people to the polls. 

Consequently turnout is less.a function of the 
issue than of the significance of the concurrent 
election. I have observed this regularity in fiscal 
referenda and its frequent bearing on out- 
comes.55 From our knowledge of the class and 
racial bias in voting and the foregoing data on 


s The approval rate of school tax levy and bond 
referenda in Ohio is higher in general elections 
than in primaries and specials. Thus a school levy 
is defeated in May and wins in November. Cf. 
Byron H. Marlowe, “An Explanation of Voter 
Behavior in Tax Elections” (paper, 1969 meeting, 
American Educational Research Association). 
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the differences between voters and nonvoters in 
the Toledo case, it follows that the accuracy of 
the referendum as an index of community opin- 
ion is maximized when the plebiscite is concur- 
rent with a presidential election and that an iso- 
lated one or one concurrent with an insignificant 
election is likely to be a distorted reading and 
possibly erroneous if the vote is close and turn- 
out is low. 

Direct democracy, whatever its debits, pre- 
sumably has the august virtue of assuring ma- 
jority rule. The repeated defeats of open housing 
enactments in referenda are incontrovertible ev- 
idence that representative democracy produces 
occasional instances of authentic minority rule. 
One wonders how many instanecs would be ex- 
posed if the I & R were more widespread. How- 
ever, direct government itself is governance by a 
minority, only 22% of the population in the To- 
ledo referendum, and that active minority may 
be far from a mirror image of the populace; 
mathematically there is room for minority rule 
in a low vote plebiscite. 

There is a defense for any incongruence of 
the legal electorate and the actual electorate in a 
referendum. One might say that it is an auto- 
matic adjustment for intensity of policy prefer- 
ences, a solution of “the intensity problem,’*® 
The equality of the ballots ignores intensity and 
therefore might fail to optimize social utility, so 
fluctuating turnout provides the adjustment for 
intensity. Can it be said that turnout operated 
to maximize social utility in the Toledo referen- 
dum when Negro voting was below white be- 
cause of pessimism, poverty, and status? In 
view of the class and racial bias of voting, can 
one expect low turnout to be a corrective for the 
intensity problem? In fact Wolfinger and Green- 
stein cite this as a principal defect, of plebisci- 
tary decision making. Legislators are responsive 
to intensity, but voters are less disposed or able 
to make such calculations and every voter’s 
preference is weighted equally.*? 

The standard assertion that direet democracy 
is defective because its homo politicus premise is 
fallacious, i.e., that the populace lacks the pre- 
sumed interest and requisite information, finds 
some support in this instance, a referendum in 
which the conditions for interest and acquisition 
of knowledge appear to be about optimal. The 
data suggest a dilemma for plebiscitary theory. 
If one points to the superior knowledge of the 
voters in the sample as evidence that the effec- 
tive electorate is better informed, then one is 
snagged on the other horn. To the extent that 


“Cf, Willmoore Kendall and George W. Carey, 
“The Intensity’ Problem and Democratic Theory,” 
this Review, 62 (1968), 5-24, 

* Op. cit 768. 
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plebiscitary voting is well informed, it violates 
its own universalist ethic and vice versa. Of 
course this is a general dilemma, but surely it is 
more critical for direct than representative de- 
mocracy. 

Unless one equates a raw majority of private 
preferences with the public interest, a serious 
shortcoming of direct legislation is the likelihood 
that many ballots are tallies of private interest 
rather than judgments, informed or uninformed, 
of the public interest. It would seem that when 
the electorate supercedes the legislature, it also 
is acting in a representative capacity, being only 
a minor fraction of the community, and has the 
concomitant responsibilities of the acquisition of 
knowledge, consideration of intensities, delibera- 
tion, and an earnest quest for the public inter- 
est. Those are formidable tasks which many of 
the Toledo electors did not undertake. 

There will be opportunity to take more 
soundings, because plebiscitary democracy ap- 
parently is cherished in those jurisdictions that 
have it. Responses of the Toledo sample to 
queries regarding the institution displayed in- 
tense populism; the institution was favored by 
an eight to one margin and four-fifths viewed 
the FHO as an uncomplicated question and 
proper for decision by plebiscite rather than city 
council, although simultaneously most respon- 
dents acknowleged a deficiency of information 
for doing it.58 Significantly, the pro-FHO re- 
spondents also were favorable to plebiscites. Ap- 
parently fifty years later and despite talk about 
the complexity of publie policy, there was little 
doubting of the Progressive rationale of direct 
legislation as the instrument for an enlightened 
citizenry to correct errors of unrepresentative, 
myopic, or venal legislatures. For students of 
politics the open housing referenda offer intrigu- 
ing questions. Is direct democracy a superior in- 
strument for policy making? Who is enlightened 
or myopic? Would the Progressives be gratified 
by this use of their nostrum? 


The items were: Attitudes Regarding Referenda 
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“The City Council should decide all 

local issues instead of having elec- 

tions on issues.” 3 8 53 27 6 2 
“If all Council members have voted 

for an ordinance, the people 

ought to vote for it too,” 6 I8 57 10 6 3 
“We should not have an election of 

the Fair Housing because that 

stirs up passions.” 3 18 55 11 10 38 
“The FHO is so complicated, it 

should be decided only by the 

city council, not by an election.” 3 9 55 24 7 8 
“I feel that I need more informa- 

tion in order to vote wisely on 

the Fair Housing questions.” . 9 45 35 4 4 3 


A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF SENATE HOUSE VOTING 
ON ECONOMIC AND WELFARE POLICY: 1953-1964* 


Aact R. Cravsen anp Ricuarp B. CHENEY 
University of Wisconsin 


The manifest purpose of the roll call analysis 
described in this paper is that of demonstrating 
the existence of two policy dimensions in 
Congressional voting: economic and welfare. 
Support is sought for two propositions: 


I. Each of the two dimensions appears in both 
the House and the Senate in each of six Con- 
gresses, the 88rd through the 88th, 1953- 
1964; 

II. Roll call voting on the economic policy di- 
mension is more heavily influenced by parti- 
san differences while welfare policy voting is 
more subject to constituency constraints. 


The second proposition is significant as an at- 
tempt to distinguish between a policy dimension 
on which partisan differences appear to be re- 
sponsible for the greater part of the voting va- 
riation, and a policy dimension on which constit- 
uency factors have a substantial impact. This 
bears upon the more general concern with dis- 
tinguishing those party differences in voting be- 
havior which are a function of an independent 
partisan factor from those which may be attrib- 
uted to any number of factors correlated with 
partisan affiliation’ This problem will be 
viewed from different analytic perspectives, in- 
cluding an analysis of the effects of mtra-party 
and inter-party personnel turnover on the policy 
positions taken by representatives of the same 
constituency. 


* The research here reported was assisted by a 
grant awarded by the Committee on Govern- 
mental and Legal Processes of the Social Science 
Research Council, by financial support from the 
Research Committee of the Graduate School, and 
by the National Science Foundation through its 
support of the University of Wisconsin Comput- 
ing Center whose services were employed in the 
data processing. In addition, we want to express 
our appreciation to Brian Silver for his expert as- 
sistance on the project. 

1See Duncan MacRae, Jr., “Partisanship and Is- 
sues in Congressional Voting,” Paper delivered 
at the 1968 Annual Meeting of the American Po~ 
litical Science Association, September 2-7, Wash- 
ington, D.C. In relation to the differentation of 
the impact of constituency and partisan factors 
see Lewis A. Froman, Jr., Congressmen and Their 
Constituencies (Chicago: Rand MeNally and 
Company, 1963). 


Instrumental to the testing of the proposi- 
tions advanced above, but of independent inter- 
est as well, are two analytic themes: (1) the 
Senate-House comparison, and (2) the longitu- 
dinal analysis of legislative voting behavior. The 
Senate-House comparison is relatively unique in 
that such comparisons have seldom been under- 
taken; to our knowledge, none have been pub- 
lished using the type of measures employed in 
this study. In the Senate-House comparison, 
the substantive interest will be foremost, al- 
though certainly more advanced comparisons of 
Senate-House voting will involve methodological 
issues of some complexity. In contrast, the longi- 
tudinal component of the present study involves 
a heavier methodological investment, including 
an evaluation of the evidence that the voting di- 
mensions measured in successive Congresses are 
the same throughout. This evaluation will be 
conducted according to criteria specified in a 
model of measurement identity proposed earlier 
by one of the authors? In addition, we shall 
consider the meaning and the utility of the 
types of voting measures to be constructed. The 
latter consideration arises out of a particular 
orientation to the use of roll call voting data. 


T. ORIENTATION 


Legislative roll call analysis is commonly 
identified as the province of the specialist in the 
study of the legislative process. This can evoke 
rather tedious discussions about the merits of 
using roll call analysis to obtain an understand- 
ing of the manner in which legislative bodies 
process demand inputs, 

It is our view that roll call analysis is 
equally, if not more, relevant to the study of 
public opinion and electoral behavior and other 
studies which focus upon the relationship be- 
tween input variables that embrace the political 
system and output variables, as represented by 


*Senate-House comparisons of roll call voting 
have been made utilizing other methods, e.g., 
David B. Truman, The Congressional Party (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1959); Lewis 
A. Froman, Jr., op. cit, pp. 69-84; H. Bradford 
Westerfield, Foreign Policy and Party Politics 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1955). 

*Aage R. Clausen, “Measurement Identity in 
the Longitudinal Analysis of Legislative Voting,” 
this Review, 61 (December, 1967), 1020-1035. 
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roll call voting measures, which are also sys- 
temic in scope by virtue of the representational 
character of the members of a legislative body. 
This view of the utility of roll call voting analy- 
sis is particularly appropriate if the research 
strategy is one of developing measures of voting 
which represent the broader themes of policy 
cleavage such as economic policy and social wel- 
fare. Such cleavages present the maximum po- 
tential for ordering Congressmen and other ac- 
tors in the political system. 

Clearly, there are limitations to this analytic 
approach. An ordering of legislators on a policy 
dimension does not give any measure of the 
magnitude of the legislative output. Secondly, a 
portion of the legislative output is the product 
of transient combinations of forces that emerge 
at different points in the legislative process and 
is not subsumed under the broader policy di- 
mensions. Thirdly, roll call voting measures, 
taken as indicators of the total set of activities 
through which legislators affect policy, are lack- 
ing somewhat in reliability and validity. 

With respect to the third limitation, it is our 
view that the weakness of voting measures as 
indicators of total legislative activity increases 
with a narrowing of the policy domain. Where 
the purpose of the voting analysis is to order 
legislators on broad policy dimensions, encom- 
passing a variety of specific issue questions, the 
resultant measure is less subject to measurement 
error. Here we are proposing that the mean ten- 
dencies for individual legislators’ voting acts will 
correspond to the mean tendencies of other leg- 
islative activities having to do with the full set 
of legislative proposals encompassed by the mea- 
sure of a broad policy dimension. 

The strategy of focusing roll call studies upon 
broad policy dimensions facilitates historical, as 
well as comparative, research for it enables one 
to use the policy domain as the comparative 
base. Thus, in preparation for the statistical 
analysis of the relations among roll calls, prelim- 
inary conceptual definitions of policy domains 
are used to sort roll calls into broad policy cate- 
gories. Within each of the categories, the dimen- 
sional analysis is then undertaken. In the pres- 
ent study, the first part of which is presented in 
this paper, five policy domains have been de- 
fined: foreign, farm, civil rights and liberties, 
welfare, and economic policy. Within each of 
these, an interpretation of the policy content of 
the emergent dimensions is possible without an 
undue strain on the imagination. With the issue 
content fairly clearly defined, the analysis can 
be extended horizontally, as well as longitudi- 
nally. 

In contrast, when a correlational analysis, 
such as cluster or factor analysis, is applied to 
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the entire set of roll calls in a particular session 
(or Congress), one is all too often faced with 
roll call groupings which are a substantive pot- 
pourri. Granted, an interpretation may be 
placed on these clusters in terms of the variety 
of factors which produced alignments on diverse 
issues that meet the terms of the statistical 
model used to establish dimensionality. How- 
ever, comparisons over time, and across legisla- 
tive bodies, may turn out to be exceedingly dif- 
ficult because of the substantive complexity of 
the measures. In addition, there is the possibil- 
ity that policy voting dimensions, which are 
conceptually distinct, may converge statistically 
at given points in time. This is to say that pol- 
icy dimensions can not always be objectively 
identified in the statistical relationships between 
roll call votes.* 

We wish to reassure our readers that while 
using preliminary definitions of policy domains, 
we rely upon objective statistical analyses of the 
roll call relationships within each policy domain 
to provide the basis for the construction of the 
measures of the policy dimensions. In addition, 
we consider the correlations between measures 
constructed in the various domains, in search of 
policy dimensions extending across policy do- 
mains, and between the voting measures and 
relevant variables. This provides a substantial 
body of evidence on which to base final in- 
terpretations. 


II. MEASUREMENT AND IDENTIFICATION OF POL- 
ICY DIMENSIONS 


As mentioned above, the analysis reported 
here is confined to two domains: welfare and 
economic policy. The basis for the distinction 
between the two domains is provided by an ear- 
lier analysis of House voting in the 83rd 
through the 86th Congress, which was based on 
a much smaller subset of votes than that in the 
present study. The content of the domains will 
be indicated later. 


Clustering and Scoring Formats 


Within each of the policy domains, 4 cluster 
analysis of the roll calls was performed for both 
houses in each Congress (across parties). This 
meant twenty-four independent cluster analyses 
on roll call subsets ranging in’size from 24 to 
138 roll calls. Clusters were defined by the crite- 
ria that the average Yule’s Q correlation among 
all roll call pairings should be .70 or greater, and 


‘Duncan MacRae, Jr. and Susan  Borker 
Schwartz, “Identifying Congressional Issues by 
Multidimensional Models,” in Midwest Journal of 
Political Science, 12 (May, 1968), 181-201. 

5 Clausen, op. cit. 
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that no individual correlation should be less 
than .60.8 

The clustering format represents a compro- 
mise between two goals: (1) producing clusters, 
and subsequently measures, which are relatively 
homogeneous, and (2) producing roll call voting 
measures which may be statistically differen- 
tiated in a subsequent correlation analysis. If 
the correlation criteria are set too high, a num- 
ber of clusters may be identified which are so 
highly correlated that the measures constructed 
on them can not be differentiated in their rela- 
tionships to other variables. If the correlation 
criteria are set too low, homogeneity is reduced 
and interpretation becomes more difficult. 

The cluster analysis provided a check on our 
definition of policy domains by requiring that 
objective statistical criteria are met before mea- 
sures of policy dimensions are constructed. 
Once the roll call clusters had been defined, 
the next step was that of constructing the vot- 
ing measures on which the legislators would be 
ordered. We used a scoring procedure in which a 
positive vote was scored 1, a negative vote 
scored 3, and the absence of a recorded vote or 
announced position scored a 2. The positive 
vote, or position, was arbitrarily designated for 
one roll call in the cluster, with votes on all 
other roll calls in the same cluster assigned posi- 
tive and negative positions so as to produce pos- 
itive correlations among all roll calls. A mean 
score was computed for each legislator whose 
position was known on 50 percent or more of 
the roll calls in a given cluster.” The individual 
scores vary from 1 to 8 and are indicators of the 


The .70 correlation criterion is approximately 
equivalent to the standard 90 level of reproduci- 
bility used in Guttman scaling. However, it should 
be noted that the requirement of a minimum of 
.60 for individual roll call pairings has, in practice, 
yielded clusters dominated by inter-item corrcla- 
tions of 80 and above. The setting of a minimum 
correlation of .60 for individual correlations guards 
against the possibility of an item with an extreme 
division being included in a cluster despite wildly 
fluctuating correlations that average out to .70 or 
better. The exclusion of such items is justified on 
the grounds that highly variable correlations are 
poor indications of a common underlying dimen- 
sion. Actually, this danger had already been mini- 
mized by excluding items more extreme in their 
division than 90-10. For a discussion of the use 
of Yule’s Q in roll call analysis. see Dunean Mac- 
Rae, Jr, “A Method for Identifying Issues and 
Factions from Legislative Votes,” this Review, 
62 (March, 1968), 909-926. 

"The scoring was performed using a program 
constructed by Keith Billingsley. 
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relative proportion of positive and negative re- 
sponses, with a regression toward the score of 2 
as a function of absences.’ 


Cluster Analysis Results 


The cluster analysis of the welfare and eco- 
nomic policy roll calls in the House and Senate 
produced a dominant cluster within each do- 
main, in each house, and in each Congress. This 
“primary” cluster always contained over twice 
the number of items in the next largest cluster 
and, on the average, accounted for 65 percent of 
the roll calls in the domain. 

These results provided an early indication of 
a major policy dimension within each domain 
that extended across the six Congresses. This 
was also indicated by the continuity of the legis- 


® There are two aspects of this scoring procedure 
which require explanation in terms of the assump- 
tions made: (1) the scoring of absences, and (2) 
the simple summation scoring. One alternative to 
our scoring of absences would be that of excluding 
absences in the scoring. This assumes that the roll 
calls on which no absences are observed, with re- 
spect to each legislator, are a representative sam- 
ple of the set of roll calls in the scale. We prefer 
not to make this assumption, treating the absence 
instead as partially a function of indifference or 
abstention. In each case, a middle scoring for the 
legislator is a reasonable option although more 
elaborate procedures might be used such as scoring 
absences according to a mean computed for the 
entire body on the given roll call. 

The second feature of the scoring procedure, the 
simple summation of values across roll calls, recog- 
nizes that individuals occupying the same position 
on a policy dimension may have somewhat differ- 
ent voting patterns. They are assumed to be alike 
only in the probabilities of voting Yea and Nay, 
probabilities which vary between 0 and 1 prob- 
abilities assumed by the Guttman scale model. 
Only across a number of roll calls will the order 
positions on the dimension become clear as indi- 
vidual idiosyncracies are absorbed into the more 
general pattern of voting. 

Actually. the scoring technique does not produce 
results which deviate sharply from those obtained 
by the Guttman scoring method. The scoring pro- 
cedure does relax the deterministic response cri- 
teria of the Guttman model. On the other hand, 
the requirement of high Yule Q correlations among 
roll calls places constraints on the variations in the 
voting patterns of individuals assigned the same 
score. For a discussion of probability models and 
the simple summation scoring of monotone items, 
see Warren S. Torgerson. Theory and Methods of 
Scaling (New York: John Wiley and Sons Ine. 
1958), pp. 360-402. 
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lative content of the primary clusters over time. 
Furthermore, a comparison of the content of the 
primary clusters in the two bodies shows a high 
degree of similarity between the House and the 
Senate. 

In the Senate-House comparison, a distinc- 
tion is made between the content of the roll 
calls identified with the primary clusters in each 
domain, and the set of votes associated with all 
other clusters. The comparison is based on those 
content categories in which ten or more roll calls 
were taken some time during the six Congresses 
in at least one house; in addition, as an aid to 
interpretation, we have also included all those 
categories exclusively identified with either the 
primary or the “other” clusters, in either house 
(Table 1). 

A distinct pattern emerges in the association 
of content categories with the primary and 
other clusters in the two houses. This pattern 
shows the content similarity of the two sets of 
clusters across the two houses and reflects 
differences in the two institutions. The pattern 
is Guttman-sealar in form: (1) there are cate- 
gories for which the primary cluster is dominant 
in both houses, (2) categories for which the pri- 
mary cluster is dominant in the House but not 
in the Senate, and (3) categories where the pri- 
mary cluster is dominant in neither house. In 
only one category, old age pensions and public 
assistance, is the primary cluster dominant in 
the Senate but not in the House. Thus, the 
difference in the cluster structures in the two 
bodies is that the Senate produces more roll 
calls in the content categories which are not as- 
signed to the primary cluster. 

The institutional differences reflect the fact 
that the Senate takes more roll calls than the 
House and entertains a greater variety of 
amendments. The more detailed consideration of 
legislation in the Senate increases the possibility 
of a greater differentiation in the substantive is- 
sues which are brought to a vote and corre- 
spondingly, a greater complexity in the dimen- 
sional structure. 

The evidence on the content similarity of the 
primary clusters within each domain encourages 
us to propose that there is a policy dimension m 
each policy domain which is the same in both 
houses. Central to the hypothesized economic 
policy dimension are the recurring topics of 
public power, atomic energy, deficit financing, 
housing mortgage and interest policy, and public 
works (including anti-recession public works 
spending). Topics less frequently voted on but 
exclusively identified with the economic policy 
dimension are air and water pollution, anti- 
trust, sale of government-owned rubber plants, 
wage-price controls, 160 acre limit on federal ir- 
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rigation allotment per user, and the transfer of 
government civilian work to private industry. 
The issues involved here are most familiar as 
ones related to the conflict between liberal, 
public-oriented economic policy and conserva- 
tive, business-oriented economic policy: govern- 
ment ownership and regulation of economic en- 
terprise, government spending versus private in- 
centives to economic stability and growth, tight 
versus easy credit policy, and the private versus 
the public development of natural resources. 

The welfare policy dimension is dominated by 
legislation on public housing and urban renewal, 
labor regulation, education, and employment op- 
portunities and rewards. The tight identification 
of legislation on tidelands oil rights and federal 
pre-emption of state legislative powers with the 
welfare dimension may appear somewhat strange. 
However, there are indications that welfare pol- 
icy considerations are involved in both cases. 
Thus, with respect to the pre-emption issue, some 
Congressmen argued that those who supported 
states’ rights had also been those opposed to 
federal social welfare legislation.® With regard 
to the tidelands oi! controversy, the desire for 
federal control of oil revenues for social welfare 
purposes is evident in proposals to use the rev- 
enue for federal aid to education.’® 

In general, legislation on the welfare dimen- 
sion involves a relatively direct intercession of 
the government on behalf of the individual. 
cushioning him against the jolts administered by 
the economy, assisting him in coping with more 
powerful economic elements, and aiding him in 
getting the equal chance that the ideal of equal 
opportunity demands. Economic policy is rela- 
tively less direct in its impact upon the individ- 
ual; it is more concerned with the provisions to 
be made by the government for maintaining the 
economy on an even keel, supporting its devel- 
opment in particular areas, and defining the 
public interest in relation to private economic 
interests. 

The proposition that two dimensions, eco- 
nomic and welfare policy, are being measured by 
the primary clusters in the two policy domains 
requires further testing. The criteria to be used 
are drawn from a model of measurement iden- 
tity proposed by Clausen (see fn. 3). One of 
the three criteria proposed, that‘of content simi- 
larity in the roll calls included in measures oi 
the same dimension, and differentiation of con- 
tent across dimensions, has already been consid- 
ered. The other two criteria involve: (1) the 


" Congress and the Nation: 1945-1964 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Congressional Quarterly Service, 
1965), pp. 1398-1399. 

1 Ibid., pp. 1205, 1403-1404. 
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TABLE 1. ROLL CALL CLUSTER ASSIGNMENTS (83RD-88TH CONGRESS) 


‘A: Economic Policy 


House Senate 
Content Categories eee 
Primary Other Primary Other 
Water & Air Pollution 10 — 4 — 
Sale: Govt. Rubber Plis. 4 — 6 — 
Anti-trust, Monopoly 4 = 1 — 
Govt. Civ. Work to Pvt. Industry 4 — 1 — 
160-acre Limit: Fed. Irrig. Allot. 1 -— 1 — 
Wage-Price Controls — — 6 — 
Public Power 14 —— 16 1 
Atomic Energy 14 3 22 0 
Deficit Financing 16 3 13 3 
Hous. Mortgage & Interest 4 — 18 2 
Pub. Wks. & Anti-Recession Programs 26 2 34 10 
Individual Income Taxes 2 — 10 7 
Corporation Taxes 1 = 8 5 
Investment Taxes: Indiv. & Corp. 2 —- 10 17 
Excise Taxes 2 — 7 17 
Maritime: Subsidy & Regulation 5- 1 7 20 
Conservation, Parks, Forests 6 — 2 8 
Lake Mich. Divers-Ill. Wtwy. 6 1 1 19 
Reclamation Projects 13 8 3 5 
Commun. Satellite Corp. — -— 21 15 
Oil-Gas Industry: Tax & Regulation — 3 1 13 
St. Lawrence Seaway — — — 3 
Anti-trust: Agricultural Coop. | — —- — 4 
Beautification Program — — — 2 
Decentralization: U.S. Industry — — — 2 
B: Welfare Policy 

Tideland Oil Rights 4 — 13 — 
Dept. of Urban Affairs 1 — 1 — 
Federal Prempt. State Legis. 7 — — 
Pub. Hous., Urban Renewal 19 J 29 1 
Fed. Pay & Pension: Lower Civ. Grades 17 — 17 3 
Labor Regulation 12 44 7 
Unemployment Compensation 5 — 15 1 
Economic Opportunity Act 5 l 9 1 
Minimum Wage 6 2 19 1 
Education (incl. Voc. Rehab.) 26 4 50 15 
HEW & Labor Dept. Funds 10 — 5 3 
Migrant Labor Aid & Regulation 4 1 7 10 
Medical Serv., Trng. & Research 6 4 26 10 
Public Safety — — — 2 
Education: Planning & Research — 3 — — 
Humane Slaughter = — — 2 

2 l il 2 


Old Age Pensions & Pub. Assistance 2 


correlations among the scales measuring the two ‘This criterion states that measures of the same 
dimensions, and (2) the correlation of those dimension at different points in time should be 
scales with other variables. We shall apply the more highly correlated than measures of differ- 
first of these two criteria in the next section. ent dimensions. 
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Inter-scale Correlations _ 


Inspection of the inner-scale correlation ma- 


trix shows the degree to which the present data 
fit the measurement identity criterion for inter- 


scale correlations (Table 2).11.In the House this 


eriterion is reasonably well-satisfied (remember 
that small differences in correlations are much 
more significant among upper range values such 
as these than they are for lower range values— 
simply think in terms of r? rather than r). The 
one scale in the House which clearly fails to 
meet the inter-scale correlation requirement of 
the measurement identity model is the 84th wel- 
fare scale. This scale has consistently higher 
correlations with economic scales than with wel- 
fare scales. 

In the Senate, the 83rd welfare, and the 87th 
and 88th economic scales fall short of expecta- 
tions. The 88th economic policy scale is most de- 
viant; its correlations with welfare scales are, 
with one exception, higher than its correlations 
with economic policy scales. 

When the measurement identity criterion for 
inter-scale correlations was proposed it was rec- 
ognized that there was one particular difficulty 
with this criterion. It assumes that legislators 
will not shift their positions appreciably from 
one Congress to the next. If such movement 
does occur, the correlations between measures of 
the same dimension will be reduced. Concommi- 
tantly, correlations between measures of differ- 
ent dimensions may either increase or decrease. 
This weakness of the criterion becomes most ap- 
parent when a distinction is sought in the mea- 
surement of two dimensions as highly correlated 
as in the present case. We shall return to this 
problem later when we consider the regional- 
party alignments on the two dimensions. Let us 
turn now to the remaining test of measurement 
identity, the correlation of the scales with other 
variables. 


Voting Correlate Analysis 

The measurement identity model states that 
measures of different dimensions will be different 
in their correlations with other variables, and 
that the pattern of correlations will remain con- 
stant over a period of time although the magni- 
tudes of the correlations may vary. Thus the 
case may be that measures of dimension A are 
more highly correlated with variable X than 
measures of dimension B, whereas measures of 
dimension B are consistently more highly corre- 
alted with variable Y. Yet the absolute magni- 
tude of the correlations may vary. Take, for ex- 
ample, the case in which the party lines are gen- 


= The correlations reported here and in the re- 
mainder of the paper are Pearson r’s. 
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erally more sharply drawn in a particular Con- 


gress. This would produce higher correlations of 
party across all party related dimensions, yet 
the relative magnitudes of the correlations of 
party with different dimensions would be ex- 
pected to remain constant. Let us turn now 
from the hypothetical illustration to consider, 
first, the correlation of party with the measures 
of the two dimensions and, second, the relation- 
ships of constituency characteristics to the two 
dimensions. 

The relationship of party to welfare and eco- 
nomic policy voting is presented in terms of the 
proportion of scale variance “explained” by 
party (Table 3). An entirely consistent pattern 
emerges with the proportion of scale variance 
explained by party being higher in each Con- 
gress for the economic policy scales. 

The distinction between the two dimensions 
is particularly sharp in the House, with the 
difference in the “explained” scale variance 
ranging from .15 to .62, producing a mean 
difference of .38. In the Senate, though the ex- 
plained variance differences are less sharp, they 
are consistent, varying from .07 to 34 with a 
mean difference of .21. 

The consistent difference in the magnitude of 
the correlations of party with the economic and 
welfare policy scales support the proposition 
that two distinct dimensions are being measured 
by the scales in the two houses across six Con- 
gresses. The maintenance of the difference in the 
party associations, in the face of deviations from 
the expected inter-scale correlation pattern, sug- 
gests a repositioning of members within either 
one or both of the parties, while the overall rela- 
tionship between Democrats and Republicans 
remains relatively constant. Further support for 
the welfare-economic policy distinction is found 
in the relationship of constituency characteris- 
tics to voting positions. 

Two constituency characteristics, urbaniza- 
tion!? and blue collar percentage of the labor 
force? were correlated with economic and 


“Urbanization measure on Congressional dis- 
tricts is percentage urban minus percentage rural, 
based on data provided by “Congressional Quar- 
terly Weekly Report, No. 5” (February 2, 1962), 
pp. 156-159. Urban areas contain a central city of 
50,000 or larger, including suburban areas contain- 
ing è city of 100,000 or larger; suburban areas 
consist of closely settled areas contiguous to central 
cities; rural areas contain cities smaller than 
50,000. The urbanization index for states is a 
weighted composite of the district indices. 

“Percentage blue collar measure on Congres- 
sional districts is based on data provided by “Con- 
gressional Quarterly Weekly Report, No. 29” (July 
20, 1956), p. 853. The blue collar definition in- 
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TABLE 2. ECONOMIC AND WELFARE SCALES: INTER-CORRELATIONS 
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84 
.81 .88 
74 

f= 84 

84 85 
.83 .85 
.93 
= .89 





Welfare 
86 
.90 
74 


94 


Welfare 


86 


.89 


ot 


91 


House 
87 88 83 
87 82 .81 
73 .67 85 
92 87 65 
95 .90 67 
93 .66 
— .59 
f= .77 — 
Senate 
87 88 83 
.90 -80 87 
.91 .85 .80 
.90 83 .82 
.98 95 .83 
94 83 
— 67 
= .85 — 


Economic 
84 85 86 
.81 74 83 
88 87 . 86 
.70 64 -79 
73 67 84 
72 .67 81 
.65 .62 .76 
95 -93 -88 
-96 -93 
.92 

€= .91 
Economic 
84 85 86 
93 .93 92 
.88 89 .87 
.89 .90 .89 
87 .86 85 
86 84 83 
.73 ai 71 
96 .94 95 
97 97 
-96 
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TABLE 3. VARIANCE ON ECONOMIC AND 
WELFARE SCALES EXPLAINED BY PARTY 


Difference 
Economic- 
Coneis; - Senate House Welfare 
Wel- Eco- Wel- Eco- 
é : Senate House 
fare nomic fare nomic 
83rd 59 72 48 83 13 35 
Sith 53 83 -71 86 30 15 
ith 56 74 .28 90 18 62 
86th 42 76 37 76 34 39 
7th 46 53 .87 79 07 42 
88th 32 52 -37 71 21 34 
£ 48 68 -43 8i gI 38 


welfare policy measures for each house and 
within each party (Table 4). The pattern con- 
forms to the measurement identity model crite- 
rion, with the three exceptions noted in the 
table. It is a pattern in which measures of the 
welfare policy dimension are more positively 
correlated with the constituency variables than 
are measures of the economie policy dimension. 
This observation encompasses those instances in 
which “more positive” means “less negative.” 

An interesting aspect of these data is the 
strength of the negative relationship between 
urbanization-blue collar and liberal economic 
policy during the Eisenhower administration 
among Republican Senators. This relationship 
also holds among House Republicans, but at a 
much lower level. 

The negative relationship between urbaniza- 
tion-blue collar and liberal economic policy 
among Republicans during the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is reminiscent of the urban-rural, 
East-West, pro-business-anti-business political 
theme extending back at least as far as the pop- 
ulism of the post-Civil War period of the 19th 
century. In this view, Republicans from urban 
areas respond to the dominant financial and 
business interests in their constituencies while 
those from more rural areas oppose an economic 
policy designed to benefit those interests. The 
strength of this relationship during the Eisen- 
hower administration is understandable to the 
extent that pro-business sentiments so clearly 
expressed by Eisenhower served to accentuate 
this historical cleavage. 

Whatever the validity of these imterpreta- 


cludes craftsmen, foremen, machine operators, 
private household help, service employees, and 
all laborers except those who work on farms. The 
state measure of blue collar is a weighted compo- 
site of the district indices. 
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tions, the evidence is circumstantial. We are 
more impressed with the implications of the full 
set of data on both parties for the proposition 
that increasing urbanization-industrialization is 
generally productive of forces that demand a 
liberal public policy, or what is thought of as 
liberal policy4 This proposition appears tenable 
for social welfare when the relevant constituency 
variables are assumed to be characteristics of 
the oceupational and ecological structures of the 
constituencies. However, when the policy at 
Issue is economic, the relevant constituency 
characteristics may be, to a larger extent, the 
financial and corporate structure of the constitu- 
ency. The heavier concentration of financial and 
industrial organizations in the urbanized areas 
implies a conservative attitude on economic pol- 
icy, independent of the attitude on welfare pol- 
icy, which may be much more liberal. Although 
the influence of these conservative constituency 
elements would appear to be most effective with 
respect to Republican legislators, the lower 
correlation of urbanization-industrialization with 
economic policy, relative to welfare poliev, ob- 
served among Democrats is entirely consistent 
with this viewpoint. 

Another perspective on the voting alignments 
on economic and welfare policy dimensions is 
provided by a regional-party breakdown. In this 
breakdown, Democrats and Republicans were 
sorted into three groups: Coastal (Northeast, 
Middle Atlantic, Far West), Interior (North 
Central, Border, Mountain), and South. For 
each regional-party grouping a weighted mean 
score was computed for the four Congresses of 
the Eisenhower administration (83-86) and the 
two Congresses serving under Kennedy and 
Johnson (87-88).° The results are shown in 
Figure 1, where the mean scores are represented 
by the center-most extensions of the bars in a 


“This proposition is implied at different points 
in the literature but we have found no author 
who states it clearly enough to warrant citation. 

* Coastal: Alaska, Hawaii, Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Delaware, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, California, Oregon, Washington; In- 
terior: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Oklahoma, Tennessee, West Virginia, Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, Wyoming; South: Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, Virginia. 

** Mean scores computed on the individual Con- 
gresses in each set are sufficiently homogeneous 
to warrant the aggregation for each set. 
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l TABLE 4. CONSTITUENCY AND VOTING 
House® 
Urbanization Blue Collar 
All Rep Dem A Rep Dem 
Welf Econ Welf Econ Welf Econ Welf Econ Welf Econ. Welf Econ 
83rd .33 12 19 —.14 48 23 28 10 05 - 28 44 16 
84th 20.16 13° —.12 31 „35| P .20 10 -19 —.1l „24 ll 
85th .33 07 16 —.12 47 17 25 .02 123 — .03 380 —.07 
86th 36 -15 22 —.07 -48 .35 -3G „iá -21 .18 -38 -20 
87th .40 .24 15 —.07 5l .42 .31 .16 „21 .11 -36 -20 
Senate 
83rd —.08 —.15 39 —.48 -18 15 —.08 —.17 — .48 — .64 .08 —.09 
84th .02 —.i1 .02 —.38 .18 „06 -10 —,.08 15 —.40 .09 .05 
85th .03 —.08 -00 —.26 -19 ~- 02 -00 —.10 -04 — .28 04 —.11 
86th. 16 01 .06 —.41 -27 .16 .22 -03 .12 —.8] .19 —.02 
87th 16 -09 ~25 .03 .23 26 21 „11 .38 .20 -11 .08 
88th .21 14 ol .26 -25 .17 -29 „26 .48 .49 15 -06 


s Data on constituency characteristics for the 88th Congress comparable to that uzed on preceding Congresses was not available 


for the large number of new districts formed in the 88th. 


> Denotes instances where urbanization-blue collar measures are more highly correlated with economic policy than with the wel- 


fare policy scale for that Congress. 


format which shows the conservatism of each 
group. Both Senate and House voting patterns 
are shown, with Southern Republicans excluded 
due to insufficient cases. We can report, how- 
ever, that Southern Republicans are at least as 
conservative as Coastal and Interior Republi- 
cans on all measures. 

There are three sets of observations to be 
made: (1) the high degree of similarity between 
the Senate and House voting alignments within 
each of the Congressional periods, (2) the 
differences with respect to economic and policy. 
voting alignments, and (3) the differences be- 
tween the two Congressional periods. It will not 
always be possible to delineate one set of obser- 
vations from the other in the presentation. 
` The similarity: between Senate and House 
voting patterns in the two periods is most strik- 
ing. It is all the more impressive because the 
similarity embraces both the differences between 
the economic and welfare policy alignments and 
the differences on each dimension observed be- 
tween the Eisenhower and Kennedy-Johnson 
Congresses. 

The parallel changes in the regional-party 
voting alignments, from the first to the second 


set of Congresses, on each dimension in both 
houses suggests that the same set of forces are 
operative on Senators and Representatives. This 
is suggested as well in the preceding analyses of 
the content of the roll calls associated with the 
two dimensions in the two Houses and the con- 
stituency and party characteristics of the order- 
ings on the two dimensions. 

Much of the change in voting patterns be-. 
tween the Republican and Democratic adminis- 
trations is accounted for by the change in the 
relationship between the scores of the: Coastal. 
Republicans and other members of Congress., 
On economic policy under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, Coastal Republicans are as conser-’ 
vative as Interior Republicans in both Houses, 
whereas under. a -Democratie administration, 
they take a more liberal position. At a lower 
order of magnitude, Southern Democrats appear 
to be relatively more .conservative during a 
Democratic administration. , 

The changes in the mean scores of Southern 
Democrats and Coastal Republicans is of the 
same form with respect to welfare policy in both 
the House and the Senate. However, the changes 
are more pronounced in the Senate where 
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Frocre 1. Regional-party voting 
HOUSE-WELFARE SENATE-WELFARE 






87-88 








1.0 14 1.8 2.2 2.6 3.0 2.6 2.2 1.8 14 1.0 
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Coastal Republicans actually become more lib- 
eral than the Southern Democrats in the 87th 
and 88th Congresses.- 

In general, the level of party unity among 
Coastal Republicans and Southern Democrats is 
higher on economic than on welfare policy. This 
difference between the two dimensions is partic- 
ularly marked in the 83rd through the 86th 
Congresses. 

It is appropriate at this time to return to a 
consideration of the deviations from the mea- 
surement identity model that appeared in the 
interscale correlations. The greatest deviation 
occurred with respect to the 87th and 88th Sen- 
ate economic policy scales which were correlated 
as high, or more highly with welfare policy scales 
as with economic policy scales. This deviation now 
becomes explicable as a result of the behavior of 
Coastal Republican and Southern Democratic 
Senators. The change in the positions of these 
two sets of Senators, from the Republican to the 
Democratic administrations, produces a conver- 
gence between the 87th and 88th economic pol- 
icy scales and the welfare scales. 

However, this level of explanation for the sta- 
tistical convergence of the economic and welfare 
scales in the Senate does not suffice to resolve 
the primary question: Is there a new economic 
policy dimension that appears in the 87th and 
88th Senates, or is there a single dimension in 
these two Senates which includes welfare and 
economic policy roll calls, or do we stick to the 
proposition of bi-dimensional continuity 
throughout the entire period? We prefer the 
third alternative for the following reasons: 


(1) The consistency of the other indicators (tests) 
in support of the original proposition. 

(2) The fact that most of the change that occurred 
was on the part of a single regional-party 
grouping, Coastal Republicans, with some 
change on the part of Southern Democrats, 
while the other three groups remained fairly 
constant. If a new dimension had emerged 
one would have expected more diffusion in 
the re-ordering of positions. 

(3) The turnover in the occupancy of the White 
House. This is considered to be more likely 
to produce changes in the positions taken by 
selected members of Congress than to alter 
the basic cognitive and attitudinal structures 
of the members. Such changes in position have 
been noted on foreign policy for the Truman- 
Eisenhower and Eisenhower-Kennedy turn- 
overs.” 


“Mark Kesselman, “Presidential Leadership in 
Congress on Foreign Policy: A Replication of a 
Hypothesis,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, 
9 (November, 1965), 401-406. 
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While on this issue we would like to comment 
briefly on the other two deviant scales: 83rd 
Senate and 84th House welfare. In the first in- 
stance, it is again the Coastal Republicans who 
are primarily responsible, for in this first Con- 
gress of the Eisenhower administration, and 
only in this Congress, they took a slightly more 
conservative position than their Jand-locked 
brethren. This then made that particular wel- 
fare scale resemble the economic scales in its 
voting alignment. Perhaps this was an expres- 
sion of loyalty to the new Republican in the 
White House. Indeed, the whole pattern of Sen- 
ate Coastal Republican voting reflects a certain 
level of sensitivity to the President. In the sec- 
ond instance, the 84th House welfare scale, it is 
the Southern Democrats who have a brief fling 
at strong party loyalty on welfare policy, with 
no discernible prior warning of this turn of 
events, and certainly no indication of any after- 
effects. 

The evidence in the present case leads us to 
conclude that there is a welfare policy and an 
economic policy dimension which extend across 
the six Congresses and are the same in both 
houses. This inference is based on the consis- 
tently higher correlation of party with the eco- 
nomic policy measures, the higher positive 
correlations of constituency characteristics with 
welfare policy scales, the different patterns of 
regional-party alignments on the two dimen- 
sions, and the pattern of inter-scale correlations. 
Comparability between the House and Senate is 
further supported by the content of the legisla- 
tion associated with the two dimensions in the 
two bodies. The inference of measurement iden- 
tity and differentiation is instrumental to the 
following analvsis of stability and change with 
respect to individual constituency positions on 
the two dimensions. 


Stability and Change 


An analysis of stability and change in legisla- 
tive voting behavior has obvious implications 
for an understanding of the response of a repre- 
sentative legislative system to policy demands. 
What does past experience indicate to be the 
means through which change comes about: Is 
ehange in the representation provided a constit- 
uency effected by partisan turnover, by a 
change in the personnel without partisan turn- 
over, or can it be observed for individual mem- 
bers serving in successive Congresses? What is 
the relative importance of these conditions for 
change from one policy dimension to the next ?18 


3 Previous studies concerned with the impact of 
personnel turnover include Lewis A. Froman, Jr., 
op. cit., especially Chapter 8; and Lee Anderson, 
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There are three conditions to which our anal- 
ysis of stability and change will direct its atten- 
tion: (1) the same person serving in successive 
Congresses, (2) intra-party personnel turnover, 
and (8) inter-party personnel turnover. 

Before the results of this analysis can be pre- 
sented we must return once more to problems of 
measurement. The problem that confronts us is 
that of achieving scale scores which can be com- 
pared over time. It will be recalled that the 
original set of scale scores consisted of mean 
scores computed for each individual after a posi- 
tive response, a negative response, and an ab- 
sence on each roll call had been scored 1, 3, and 
2 respectively. The comparison of such scores 
between time-1 and time-2 increases in validity 
as the roll calls included in the respective mea- 
sures approach a representative sample of the 
universe of items relevant to a particular dimen- 
sion. However, the set of roll calls in a given 
measure may be biased in one direction. Conse- 
quently, members whose positions have not 
changed may appear to have changed if one 
looks at their scale scores in successive Con- 
gresses. For example, if the set of items in Con- 
gress A are biased in the liberal direction com- 
pared to those in Congress B, members of Con- 
gress A are expected to have less liberal scores 
than members of Congress B, even though their 
true positions have remained unchanged. 

In an attempt to control on this form of bias, 
the scores of all members in each Congress were 
adjusted to the mean score of the members who 
served continuously throughout the twelve-vear 
period. The assumption is that changes in the 
collective mean score for the continuous mem- 
bers represent the effects of item bias in the 


“Individuality in Congress: A Research Note,” 
Midwest Journal of Political Sctence, 8 (Novem- 
ber, 1964), 425-429. Using a measure based on 
votes on reciprocal trade legislation, Froman con- 
cludes that districts represented by the same in- 
dividual through several Congresses exhibit more 
stability than do districts characterized by a sub- 
stantial turnover in personnel. He does not ad- 
dress the question of what occurs when the par- 
tisanship of the districts’ representation changes. 
Anderson tests and confirms Froman’s hypothesis, 
using both foreign involvement and domestic li- 
beralism-conservatism scales. Also, see Clarence 
N. Stone, “Issue Cleavage Between Democrats 
and Republicans in the U.S. House of Represen- 
tatives,” Journal of Public Law, 14 (1963), 343-358, 
for a discussion of the impact of change in the 
partisan representation of a district. Stone suggests 
that the impact varies substantially among dif- 
ferent policy areas, 
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TABLE 5. MEAN CHANGE SCORES 
Senate House 
Eco- Wel- Eco- Wel- 
nomic fare nomic fare 
Continuous member (1) „21 .21 .18 .27 
Intra-party turnover (2) ool .39 <27 .40 
Inter-party turnover (3) 1.23 1.26 1.44 1.08 


measures used in the different Congresses. This 
involves the further assumption that the contin- 
uous members, as a body, have not shifted their 
position. 

It is granted out of hand that this adjust- 
ment of scores falls short of an adequate solu- 
tion to the problem of creating interval level 
scales that are invariant across Congresses. All 
we can say is that it seems more probable that 
there is sampling error in the item selection 
than that, in this particular case, 178 members 
of the House and 41 members of the Senate 
have moved collectively in a conservative or lib- 
eral direction. Indeed, the continuous members 
are as unlikely as any, because of their safe 
seats, to shift their positions in response to ex- 
ternal pressures. 

After the raw scores had been adjusted, 
change scores were computed for each pair of 
adjacent Congresses on each seat, and a mean 
change score computed across the five adjacent 
Congress pairings for each of three conditions: 
continuous member, intra-party turnover, and 
inter-party turn-over. The results are presented 
in Table 5. 

The order of change is generally in line with 
expectations, individuals changing the least and 
inter-party turnover generating the most 
change. The change for individual members is 
little more than a tenth of the total range of 
scores on the individual scales. The low order of 
change observed for the intra-party turnover is 
understandable in that the same party and con- 
stituency constraints are operative on the new 
member as they were on the incumbent. The re- 
lationship between the two conditions, contin- 
uous member and intra-party turnover, can be 
represented by a ratio of the change observed 
for the latter condition to that for the former. 
This ratio allows for variation Jn measurement 
error across dimensions. In terms of this ratio, 
the level of intra-party change appears very 
similar across both dimensions and both houses. 
In three instances the ratio is 1.5: it inches up 
to 1.9 on the Senate welfare dimension. 

Whereas the change associated with intra- 
party turnover is relatively constant across the 
two dimensions in the two houses, the inter- 
party turnover change scores vary substantially, 
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and they are also of much greater magnitude.’® 
Once again, let us consider these in terms of a 
ratio, mter-party turnover change to continuous 
member change. The largest ratio value (8.0) is 
observed on House economic policy, the smallest 
value (4.0) on House welfare policy, with both 
the economic and welfare policy ratios in the 
Senate, 5.8 and 6.0 respectively, falling midway 
between the two House ratios. 

The particular value of longitudinal analyses 
is that they permit an approximation to experi- 
mental design in some instances. In the present 
ease, we are emboldened to say something about 
the relative influence of partisan and constitu- 
ency factors on welfare and economic policy 
voting. The evidence is provided by the change 
ratios associated with partisan turnover. The 
analytic design is as follows. 

The unit of analysis is the constituency, with 
the member of Congress viewed as the medium 
through which partisan and constituency factors 
are expressed. Constituency factors are assumed 
to be constant over the time periods for which 
the change measures are computed. These are 
four-year time periods, including the last term 
of the incumbent and the first term of the fresh- 
man member for each constituency in which a 
partisan turnover has occurred. The assumption 
that constituency factors are constant refers to 
an objective level of influence exerted by these 
factors, with the perceptions of the constituency 
factors treated as a source of variation in the 
behaviors of the individual representatives. 

While the constituency influence is held con- 
stant, the partisan influence is indicated by the 
difference in the policy positions taken by the 
new member of one party and the incumbent of 
another party. The implication that follows 
from the assumption of constancy in the constit- 
uency pressures is that the stronger those con- 
stituency pressures relative to partisan pressures 
(whatever the specific components of either may 
be), the smaller the change should be when 
there is a partisan turnover in the representa- 
tion of a constituency. 

The import of the data analyzed thus far is 
that the relative influence of party is greater 
‘ with respect to economic policy as constituency 
factors have a greater impact on welfare policy 
voting. However, the previous set of data have 
not been so definitive in this respect that fur- 
ther analysis is redundant. Therefore, let us re- 
turn to an examination of the party change (or 


* With one exception, a Democratic Senator re- 
placing a Republican Senator in Ohio, partisan 
turnover produces a change in the expected direc- 
tion: a Democratic legislator more liberal than a 
Republican. 
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partisan turnover) ratios presented previously: 


House Economic Policy: 8.0 Welfare Policy: 4.0 
Senate Economic Policy: 5.8 Welfare Policy: 6.0 


The proposition that party is relatively more 
influential on economic policy voting is sup- 
ported in the House but not in the Senate; in 
the House the party change ratio on economic 
policy is twice that on welfare policy whereas in 
the Senate the difference is insignificant and 
contrary to the proposition. However, these im- 
stitutional differences are so interesting in them- 
selves as to take some of the sting out of the 
blow administered to the proposition by the 
Senate. 

The low value of the party-change ratio on 
House welfare policy, compared to the higher 
ratio value on Senate welfare policy, is consis- 
tent, with institutional differences. It is under- 
standable that the House member should be 
more subject to constituency pressures than the 
Senator in view of the greater level of homoge- 
neity of House constituencies. The House mem- 
ber can respond to relatively clear constituency 
voting cues. In contrast, the Senator with a 
more heterogeneous constituency, unable to 
identify clear constituency instructions concern- 
ing his behavior, is less constrained by constitu- 
ency pressures. In the absence of clear constitu- 
ency constraints, the higher partisan influence 
reflected in the party-change score on Senate 
welfare policy may reflect the necessity of re- 
lying more heavily on partisan ideology or parti- 
san positions. Alternatively, in the absence of 
clear constituency cues, the Senator may feel 
there is less danger in expressing partisan views 
as the most appropriate governmental response 
to constituency demands or needs. 

The lower level of the party-change ratio on 
Senate economic policy, relative to that of the 
House, may indicate that the Senator is not as 
tightly bound by partisan influences on a dimen- 
sion where such influence is uppermost. This is 
not inconsistent with our observations on wel- 
fare policy for we did not suggest there that the 
Senator was bound tightly by partisan con- 
straints, rather that he had to rely upon them, 
or had the opportunity to express them, to a 
greater extent than the House member. Here we 
are suggesting that the Senator is no more 
bound by partisan constraints on economic pol- 
icy than he is by constituency constraints on 
welfare policy. 

House members, on the other hand, may be 
much less able to withstand partisan pressures 
on economic policy, or be much less disposed to, 
in the absence of strong constituency pressures. 
In the words of Sam Rayburn, the House mem- 
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ber has to “get along” if he wants to move into 
positions of influence or obtain support for his 
own legislative requests. Nor does the individual 
House member possess the opportunity of the 
individual Senator to build a personal public 
reputation to compensate for his legislative inef- 
fectiveness. 

In general, these findings reflect the common 
view of the free-wheeling, nationally oriented 
Senator operating in the smaller, more loosely 
organized body and the cautious, locally ori- 
ented Representative “getting along” in the 
larger, more tightly organized House. It would 
appear that the House member is more tightly 
circumscribed in his behavior. On the dimen- 
sion where party influence is considered to be 
the greatest, the House member is more respon- 
sive to party influence than his Senate col- 
league; where constituency is considered to be 
relatively more important, the House member is 
relatively more subject to constituency con- 
straints. This does not mean that the Senator is 
not also affected by these constraints, only that 
he appears to be less so. 


II. SUMMARY 


In our opening remarks, the manifest purpose 
of this roll call analysis was stated to be that of 
demonstrating the presence of two policy dimen- 
sions, economic and welfare policy, in the voting 
of Senators and Representatives during the 83rd 
through the 88th Congresses. Evidence in sup- 
port of this proposition has been presented in 
accordance with the criteria of a model of mea- 
surement identity. It consists of iter-scale 
correlations in each house, an examination of 
the content of the roll calls associated with the 
two dimensions, and correlations of the mea- 
sures of the two dimensions with constituency 
characteristics and with party. 

It was further proposed that partisan differ- 
ences would be more relevant to economic than 
to welfare policy voting. The evidence used here 
was drawn, in large part, from the evidence used 
to substantiate the first proportion; this is con- 
sistent with the inter-dependence of the two 
propositions. In addition, a stability and change 
analysis gave additional support to the proposi- 
tion in relation to House voting, leaving open 
the question of its applicability to Senate voting. 

Also suggested in the introductory remarks, 
was the value of utilizing preliminary definitions 
of roll call policy domains prior to the objective 
statistical search for voting dimensions. One 
advantage is that of establishing the bases of 
longitudinal and comparative analysis in terms 
of subjectively discriminable policy domains. 
Our analysis has indicated also that the dis- 
tinction between highly correlated policy dimen- 
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sions may become blurred if an objective analy- 
sis of roll call interrelations is applied across 
policy domains. This becomes particularly evi- 
dent in a longitudinal analysis in which statisti- 
cal convergence and divergence of policy dimen- 
sions have time to appear, so to speak. It is 
clear that our view of the voting patterns would 
have been somewhat different if the entire set of 
welfare and economic policy roll calls in each 
Congress had been subjected to a common 
correlational analysis. This is not to claim that 
the approach we have used is superior; it is to 
suggest that the choice to be made is neither in- 
consequential nor self-evident. However, to the 
individual with an interest in issues, only a 
moderately high tolerance for abstraction, and 
some skepticism as to the potential of uncom- 
promising objectivity, the advantages of the pol- 
icy domain approach may be highly persua- 
sive. 

One of the more unique aspects of the pres- 
ent study has been the comparison between Sen- 
ate and House voting. Firstly, it was observed 
that House voting is more simply structured 
than Senate voting. Thus, for both policy do- 
mains a larger proportion of the House votes 
were included within the primary clusters asso- 
ciated with each of the major policy dimensions. 
This finding was attributed to the greater op- 
portunity for detailed consideration of legisla- 
tion on the floor of the Senate which, in turn, 
induces a greater complexity in the dimensional 
structure of the set of Senatorial voting acts. 

Secondly, the analysis has indicated that Sen- 
ators are less subject to constituency pressures 
and more independent of partisan constraints. 
With respect to Coastal Republicans and South- 
ern Democrats, there is also some indication of 
a higher level of responsiveness to factors asso- 
ciated with a partisan turnover in the White 
House. This is a particularly interesting area for 
further analysis because the responsiveness of 
these two groups to changes in the occupancy of 
the White House is consistent with the relative 
absence of mutually reinforcing partisan and 
constituency referents. In terms of the dominant 
historical urban-rural, Democratic-Republican 
parallel, Coastal Republicans and Southern 
Democrats are political anomalies. 

Thirdly, and most importantly, this study has 
provided substantial evidence of a similarity in 
the dimensional structure of voting on economic 
and welfare policy in the Senate and the House. 
If parallel dimensions emerge in other policy do- 
mains, it suggests that, Congress may be viewed 
as a political subsystem in which values are allo- 
cated within a common frame of reference. Fur- 
thermore, in the absence of evidence that Con- 
gress Is a subsystem that rapidly socializes its 
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members with regard to modes of cognition and 
perception, the finding of parallel dimensions in 
the two houses suggests that these dimensions 
penetrate the political strata from which Con- 
gressmen are recruited. Thus the new member is 
already accustomed to viewing specific policy 
questions in terms of more general policy cate- 
gories. 

More generally, with respect to public opin- 
ion, it would be of considerable interest to re-ex- 
amine studies of public opinion in different po- 
litical strata to determine the penetration of the 
economic-welfare policy distinction downward 
from political elites to the political mass. An 
earlicr study has indicated that the personal at- 
titudes of members of the House can be differ- 
entiated with respect to welfare and economic 
policy.2° What are the limits on the penetration 
of this policy distinction down through the po- 
litical strata? Is there sufficient penetration to 
warrant the conclusion that partisan ideology is 
involved in the attitudes on economic policy 
whereas social welfare attitudes have other ori- 
gins? For example, does the welfare-economic 
policy distinction carry down through those po- 
litical strata which ienlude people who are sub- 
ject to partisan socialization of political atti- 
tudes and disappear when that form of political 
socialization is the weakest? More generally, we 
are suggesting that studies of legislative voting 
behavior can be particularly useful in measuring 
policy dimensions that are relevant for one set 
of political elites, and possibly relevant for a 
more inclusive set, with the degree of penetra- 
tion down through the political strata a matter 
of theoretical interest, not only in terms of the 
mechanisms of political soctalization, but in 
terms of the linkages between the electorate and 
the policymakers.*+ 


2 Clausen, op. cit., pp. 1031-1033. 
3 Warren E. Miller and Donald E. Stokes, 
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Related to the penetration phenomenon with 
respect to dimensions of political attitudes is the 
comparison of Congressional voting with voting 
in the state legislative bodies, and other national 
institutions such as the Supreme Court. In the 
last instance, Guttman scale and factor analysis 
of Supreme Court decisions has shown the pres- 
ence of an economic liberalism dimension which 
appears to be highly similar to the economic 
policy dimension in Congressional voting.?? 

Whatever the cite of the public opinion or 
voting analysis, there is a case to be made for a 
high degree of sensitivity to the policy compo- 
nent, as opposed to the alignment component, of 
the analysis. A policy orientation leading to sub- 
jective divisions of items into policy domains 
provides the basis for comparative and longitu- 
dinal studies. In addition, without such consid- 
erations of policy content, the analyst is likely 
to become the victim of his objective proce- 
dures. Thus, the dimensional structure which is 
identified is, in part, a function of the criteria 
used to define clusters, factors or dimensions. 
The more stringent these requirements become, 
the greater the complexity of the dimensional 
structure. Finally, as we have indicated pre- 
viously, the totally objective analysis is inade- 
quate to cope with the problems involved in the 
change of positions by individuals over time; 
this problem is stated most briefly as that of 
convergence and divergence among policy di- 
mensions. 


“Constituency Influence in Congress,” this Review, 
57 (March, 1963), pp. 45-46. 

= Glendon Schubert, “The 1960-1961 Term of 
the Supreme Court: A Psychological Analysis,” 
this Review, 26 (March, 1962), 90-107; Harold J. 
Spaeth, “Warren Court Attitudes Toward Busi- 
ness: The ‘B’ Seale” in Judicial Decision Making, 
Glendon Schubert (ed.), (London: The Free Press 
of Glencoe, 1963), pp. 73-110. 


BASES OF SUPPORT FOR MEXICO’S DOMINANT PARTY* 


Barry AMES 
Stanford University 


The purpose of this paper is to elucidate the 
bases of support for Mexicos Partido 
Revolucionário Institucional. A model is devel- 
oped which identifies the major and minor vari- 
ables affecting changes in PRI support in the six 
elections between 1952 and 1967. Throughout 
the paper the unit of analysis is the state; the 
dependent variables are voter turnout and the 
percentage of the total vote in each state re- 
ceived by the PRI. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The paucity of empirical works on electoral 
support for dominant-party regimes seems to in- 
dicate difficulties in data collection, not simply a 
dull topic. The emphasis on institutionalized 
parties in the works of such scholars as Hunt- 
ington, Emerson, and Zolberg underlines the 
need for a better understanding of the roles 
played by such parties in nations at varying lev- 
els of development.! Models of electoral support 
should help us understand the techniques of so- 
cial control available to elites, to predict changes 
in the party system, and to assess the effects of 
governmental outputs. Mexico is particularly in- 
teresting because it appears to be contrary to 
much of the political development literature, 
which suggests that oppositions are more likely 
to flourish as politics modernize, though. Yet 
Mexico is modernizing, the PRI so far shows no 
loss of support. In later sections of this paper I 
will speculate on the causes of this paradox. 

First, however, let me explicate an assump- 
tion crucial to this research: that elections in a 
one-party system are a significant part of the 
political process. Mexicanists divide on this 
question, their opinions generally correlating 
with their estimates of the importance of the 
governing party in policy-making. Frank Bran- 
denburg, who downgrades the policy influence of 


*I am indebted to Bashirrudin Ahmed, John 
Ferejohn, Richard Fagen, Robert Packenham, Bar- 
ry Rundquist, and Richard Winters for advice and 
comments. 

*Samuel P. Huntington, “Political Development 
and Political Decay,” World Politics, XVII (April, 
1963), 385-430: Rupert Emerson, Political M odern- 
ization: The Single Parly System, Monograph No. 
1, (Denver: University of Denver, 1963-64); Aris- 
tide R. Zolberg, Creating Political Order: The 
Party Slates of West Africa, (Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1966). 


the PRI, claims that “Elections, whether inter- 
nal to the party or external and open to the 
public, are hardly more than travesties.”? Rob- 
ert Scott, who emphasizes the importance of the 
PRI in policy-making, claims that the PRI de- 
sires to maximize its vote, that differences in 
PRI percentages may stem from such variables 
as economic conditions or proximity to the 
United States, and that vigorous electoral activ- 
ities, such as registration drives, reflect the par- 
ty’s use of the election as a barometer of public 
confidence? The empirical evidence seems to 
support Scott’s position. Not only is there con- 
siderable electoral activity, but in some cases 
the PRI has actually suffered defeats.* 

A broader answer to the question of theoreti- 
eal relevance requires a consideration of the 
constraints on political mobility in Mexico. Since 
the party is highly centralized, gains in political 
status for middle-level elites depend on a favor- 
able relationship with higher-level elites. Be- 
cause the PRI dislikes evidence of dissatisfac- 
tion among the populace, the availability of a 
clear test such as an election becomes significant 
to elites aspiring to higher office. The election 
provides an opportunity to demonstrate political 
skill in the same sense that a machine politician 
in the United States tries to “deliver the vote.” 
Hence elections in Mexico gain significance from 
the desire of elites to maximize support and 
from their importance in the recruitment pro- 
cess, 

In the remainder of this paper we first con- 
sider a theoretical framework linking the vari- 


*Frank Brandenburg, The Making of Modern 
Mezico, (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1964), 
pp. 223-243. 

* Robert Scott, Afezican Government in Transi- 
tion, (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1964), 
pp. 223-243. 

t In the 1958 election the PRF lost nine elections 
for seats in the Chamber of Deputies, and more 
recently, the mayoralties of the cities of Hermosillo 
and Mérida. See Scott, ibid., p. 243. Also see Bo 
Anderson and James Cockcroft, “Control and 
Cooptation in Mexican Politics,” International 
Journal of Camparative Suciology, VII, (March, 
1966); and William Tuohy and David Ronfeldt, 
“Political Control and the Recruitment of Middle- 
level Elites in Mexico: an example from Agrarian 
Politics,” Western Political Quarterly, 22 (June, 
1969). 
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ables in our model. Next, the directions of the 
relationships between the variables are predicted 
and the model is empirically tested. In the last 
sections we assess the validity of the model and 
attempt to explain the paradoxical nature of 
PRI support. 


H. THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


When elections are hotly contested, the mean- 
ingful dependent variables are likely to be those 
identifying the winner or his party and measur- 
ing his vote total. Since the winner of a Mexican 
election is seldom im doubt, and because elec- 
tions in Mexico usually indicate political skill 
and regime legitimacy, the number of people 
turning out on election day may be as interest- 
ing as the direction of the vote. Evidence for the 
importance of “getting out the vote” is provided 
by Scott in his description of voter registration 
efforts in the 1958 campaign.® Feverish registra- 
tion activity (which in the highly competitive 
Federal District could well have increased the 
party’s percentage as well as total vote) seems 
to have been a result of the elite’s belief that 
non-participation in the election is equivalent to 
apathy and non-support, and that apathy 
threatens the viability of the Revolutionary Ide- 
ology. In this sense turnout is both a “means” 
and an “end.” Because turnout affects the PRI 
vote percentage, it is an independent variable; 
because the PRI acts to promote turnout, I also 
consider it as a dependent, variable. 

Factors that contribute to the electoral 
strength of the PRI may be divided into two 
categories: direct and indirect. By direct factors 
I mean those that the PRI or the government 
itself may manipulate in the period around the 


“I also assume that the reported voting data 
are meaningful. A variety of error types is possi- 
ble. Random error is not too important since it 
tends to lower correlations, A more significant 
problem stems from the frequent charges of fraud 
by opposition leaders. If there are inflationary 
biases in the vote totals, they could take three 
forms. Perhaps all PRI totals are padded by ap- 
proximately the same amount. This would have 
the effect of adding a constant and would not 
seriously affect correlational measures. If the 
amount added ig directly proportional to the per- 
centage of the vote received by the opposition, 
gross inter-state differences would be reduced, but 
the rank order would remain the same. If, how- 
ever, the amount added is related to some un- 
known variable not of these two types, my results 
might be seriously affected. At this stage of the 
research I have no alternative to using reported 
data. 

* Scott, op. cit., pp. 225-226. 
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election, such as vigorous campaign activity. By 
indirect factors I mean those that it can affect 
only over a long period of time or not at all 
(definitely not in the years between two elec- 
tions). Because I wish to avoid giving an aura 
of precision to an inherently arbitrary catego- 
rizing process, this definition has been deliber- 
ately left vague. 

Table 1 identifies some factors likely to influ- 
ence elections in any political system. Ob- 
viously these have varying degrees of applicabil- 
ity and operationality in the Mexican case. In 
the next section we consider variables of partic- 
ular relevance to Mexican elections, hypothesize 
linkages between independent and dependent 
variables, and describe the operationalization of 
each variable. 


TABLE 1: A NON-EXHAUSTIVE AND PARTIALLY 
OVERLAPPING LIST OF DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
FACTORS AFFECTING TURNOUT AND 
DIRECTION OF THE VOTE 


Direct Indirect 


Border with United States 
Climatic Conditions 


Direct Factors in Previous 
Elections 


Benefits (e.g., welfare 
payments) 

Campaign Issues 

Development Projects 


Local Leadership 

Monetary Incentives 
Turn- Number of Party 
out Members 

Party Activity 

Registration 

Registration Rules 


Benefits 

Campaign Issues 

Development Projects 
Di- Local Leadership 
rection Media Support 
of Monetary Incentives 
Vote Number of Party 

Members 
Party Activity 
Turnout 


General Economic Conditions 
During Election Period 

Historical Nonintegration 

Level of Development 

Long-term Benefits 

Long-term Strength of 
Oppositions 

Turnout in Previous Elections 


Border with United States 
Direction of Vote in Previous 
Election 
General Economic Conditions 
During Election Period 
Historical Nonintegration 
Level of Development 
Long-term Benefits 
Long-term Strength of 
Oppositions 


HI. DEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Direction of Vote. The major dependent vari- 
able in this analysis is the percentage of the 
total vote received by the PRI in six elections 
between 1952 and 1967. Three of these elections, 
1952, 1958, and 1964, were Presidential elec- 
tions; those of 1955, 1961, and 1967 were 
Congressional elections. For each state I have 
averaged the percentages received in the six 
elections. Since the six elections cannot be re- 
garded as six separate samples, the number of 
cases is 82—the number of states in Mexico— 
rather than 192.7 


"Election data sources are as follows: 1952, 


1970 


Turnout-Direction Linkage. Voting participa- 
tion has been identified as a dependent variable 
of significance in Mexico. Turnout is measured 
here by the percentage of eligibles voting in 
each election. Assessing the nature of the turn- 
out-direction linkage requires a knowledge of 
the predispositions of new voters, since higher 
participation rates usually mean an influx of 
previously uninvolved individuals. Scholars are 
divided on the effects of new voters. Zolberg’s 
work on West African one-party states suggests 
that high participation helps dominant parties: 


... the basic notion that uninvolved individuals 
respond to the most powerful available stimulus, 
such as the one provided by a leading personality 
or an apparently powerful organization is perhaps 
relatively independent of the cultural context? 


A reasonable operationalization of Zolberg’s 
point is as follows: the more a political system 
is dominated by a single personality or organiza- 
tion, the more the effect of additional voters will 
be an increase in the strength of the dominant 
personality or organization. Hence, the PRI 
should be helped by high participation. 

The direction of this linkage has been chal- 
lenged in a study of Mexican elections by Pablo 
Gonzalez-Casanova. He argues that low turnout 
helps the PRI, because those who vote present 
the least opposition to the regime. Noting that 
the poorest states in Mexico vote most strongly 
for the PEI, he contends that rural populations 
are unorganized and inexperienced in politics, 
and as a result are passive instruments of their 
leadership. Being poor and illiterate, their voting 
rates are lower than those of people in more ur- 
banized states.® 

Gonzalez-Casanova’s position is unclear be- 
cause it depends on the relationship between 
participation rates and poverty and urbaniza- 
tion. Since the hypotheses relating participation 
and direction of vote are contradictory, and 
since at this point we have no other basis for 


1955, 1958, 1961 are from Pablo Gonzales-Casano- 
va, La Democracia en México (Ediciones Era, 
S.A., 1965), pp. 240, 242-243, 241-247, in that order. 
The election of 1964 is from Politica, (Sept. 15, 
1964), p. xix. The election of 1967 is from El 
Universal, July 11, 1967, p. 9. The last election 
data are unofficial, but changes were very minor. 
Objection may be made to the combining of Presi- 
dential and Congressional election. While the fit 
of the model does vary among the elections, the 
basic model is not seriously affected. 

€ Zolberg, op. cit., p. 20. 

? Gonzalez-Casanova, op. cit. pp. 106-107. 
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predicting one way or the other, the turnout-di- 
rection linkage will be left open.'° 


IV. INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 
Indirect Factors 


Level of Development. Chief among the indi- 
rect factors of support is what will be called 
“level of development.” There is a considerable 
literature arguing that oppositions flourish under 
conditions of high social mobilization, economic 
development, urbanization, and “moderniza- 
tion.” Blanksten has made this argument for 
Latin America: 


It is typical of Latin America that, with the 
exception of the landowners and the church, few 
interests arising in the rural areas are capable ol 
making themselves heard in politics. In cities, 
however, interest groups form more readily and 
give voice to the demands of urbanized sectors 
of the population. Similarly, new interests find 
organized expression in consequence of the pro- 
cesses of restratification, secularization, and com- 
mercialization.™ 


The effect of urbanization on the opportuni- 


10 Turnout has been operationalized as the six- 
election average of the percentage of eligible voters 
who actually voted. Mexico does have a registra- 
tion process, and there are differences between the 
percentage of the population registered and the 
percentage actually voting. But registration figures 
for all elections were unavailable, so registration 
had to be ignored. Turnout is defined as the per- 
centage of the population legally eligible—irrespec- 
tive of registration—who voted. 

Turnout rates were calculated as follows: the 
actual number of people who voted in each state 
was computed from the election results (see foot- 
note 7). The percentage of the population eligible 
to vote was arithmetically extrapolated from 1930 
and 1960 population per state on the basis of each 
state’s growth rate from 1950 to 1960 (these differ 
widely). For the 1952 election males over 20 were 
used as the base. In succeeding elections both 
sexes were used. There are two sources of error: 
arithmetic rather than geometric progressions, and 
the assumption of state equality in age distribu- 
tions. The latter error may be significant but 1s 
unavoidable. The population figures come from 
the Anuário Estadística de los Estados Unidos 
Mexicanos (Secretaria de Industria y Comercio, 
Direction General de Estadistica, Mexico, 1965). 
(for 1962-63), p. 28. 

“George Blanksten, “The Polities of Latin 
America,” in Almond and Coleman (eds.), The 
Politics of the Developing Areas, (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1960), p. 477. 
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ties for oppositions has been explored by Ronald 
Ridker: 

Costs to political agitators are lower in the city 
than in the country. The greater concentration of 
people, the propinquity to centers of political 
decision-making, and the greater degree of literacy 
in cities, also may result in a higher level of as- 
piration. In addition, urban life generates unrest, 
particularly for the new immigrant, because of 
the greater disparity in the ways of life of cities 
and farms ... urban populations tend to be very 
responsive elements for radical propagandists.” 


This does not mean that only leftist opposi- 
tion activity is likely. The kind of competing- 
elites problem discussed by Shils and Eisenstadt 
increases the chances of opposition from either 
left or right. The fact that urban areas have a 
higher proportion of middle-class residents is 
emphasized by Lenski, who finds “a reaction to 
the exercise of power and privilege ... in the 
efforts of members of the middle classes to gain 
control over powers, privileges, and resources 
traditionally reserved to the elite.” That the 
electoral arena is a natural one for this contest 
is suggested by D’Antonio and Form’s discus- 
sion of the most important opposition party, the 
National Action Party. 


... ifs voting support has come from white collar 
workers, serious churchgoers, some small business- 
men, and employees of the PAN activists.” 


Urbanization is usually coupled with eco- 
nomic growth, which in itself can be a source of 
opposition. Mancur Olson stresses the diverse 
nature of the dissatisfaction that may arise in 
conditions of rapid growth: 


Both gainers and losers from economic growth can 


* Ronald Ridker, “Discontent and Economic 
Growth,” Economic Growth and Economic Change 
XI (October, 1962), p. 11. Some of Ridker’s argu- 
ment is certainly debatable, especially in regard 
to new immigrants, but the essential point seems 
valid. See Wayne A. Cornelius, Jr., “Urbanization 
as an Agent in Latin American Political Instabil- 
ity: The Case of Mexico,” this Review, 63 (Sept. 
1969). 

*% Edward Shils, Political Development in the 
New States, (London: Mouton, 1965); and S. N. 
Eisenstadt, “Breakdowns of Modernization,” Eco- 
nomic Development and Cultural Change, 12, pp. 
345-367. 

* Gerhard Lenski, Power and Privilege, (New 
York: McGraw Hill, 1966), p. 65. 

* William D’Antonio and William Form, Influ- 
entials in Two Border Cities, (South Bend: Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Press, 1965), p. 37-38. 
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be destabilizing forces . . . economic growth in- 
creases the number of nouveauz riches, who may 
use their economic power to change the social 
and political order in their own interest; . . 
economic growth may paradoxically also create a 
surprisingly large number of “nouveaur pauvres,” 
who will be much more resentful of their poverty 
than those who have known nothing else 


In addition, particular traditional factors may 
discourage opposition in less developed areas. L. 
Vincent Padgett argues that the norms of unan- 
imity in decision-making and suspicion of out- 
siders combine to cause village Mexicans to pro- 
tect rather than mobilize against the local boss. 
He further contends that “The farther from the 
effects of modernization, including education and 
transportation, the more dependent the people 
are upon their caciques.”’17 

The above scholars are generally agreed that 
conditions in urban areas are more favorable to 
the development of oppositions.!’ Thus we sug- 
gest that the higher the level of development in 
a state, the lower will be its PRI vote. 

The effect of development on turnout is less 
clear. Daniel Lerner emphasizes urbanization as 
the prime mover in the process of moderniza- 
tion. He argues that: 


. .. increasing urbanization has tended to increase 
media exposure; increasing media has “gone with” 
wider economic participation (per capita income) 
and political participation (voting).” 


Lerner’s analysis is based on the assumption 


Mancur Olson, “Rapid Economic Growth as 
a Destabilizing Force,” Journal of Economic His- 
tory, (Dec., 1963), p. 538. 

"L. Vincent Padgett, The Mexican Political 
System, (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1966), p. 83 
fn. Padgett’s emphasis on the special character- 
istics of less-developed areas reinforces the notion 
that absolute levels of development may be more 
Important than the relative positions of two or 
more states. For example, the difference between 
the levels of urbanization of Idaho and California, 
and Tlaxcala and the Federal District (Mexico 
City) may be equal; what is more relevant is 
the absolute position of all these places on a 
traditional-modern continuum. 

* There is also some inconclusive evidence sug- 
gesting a relationship between urbanization and 
party competition in the United States. For a 
review of this literature, see Philip Coulter and 
Glen Gordon, “Urbanization and Party Competi- 
tion,” Western Political Quarterly, XXI (June, 
1968), 274-288. 

2 Daniel Lerner, The Passing of Traditional 
Society, (Glencoe: Free Press, 1958), p. 46. 
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that the effects of the urbanization process 
ought to be most visible in the most urban 
areas, unless these areas have had long-static 
large populations. A subnational application of 
Lerner's argument leads us to expect high turn- 
out rates in the more developed areas. Gonza- 
lez-Casanova made essentially the same point in 
examining Mexican elections, but no supporting 
data was presented.?° 

Evidently the association between develop- 
ment and participation is not universal. Steiner 
found that the norm of unanimity in decision- 
making, present in Japanese rural socio-eco- 
nomic units (buraku), tended to increase voting 
levels.*1 And Dupeux found that in France, be- 
cause of the higher average age of rural voters, 
the training citizens get in local politics, and 
various historical reasons, participation was 
highest in rural areas.?? 

Since there is conflict in the literature, the di- 
rection of the linkage between level of develop- 
ment and turnout will be left unspecified at this 
point. 

As an indicator of level of development I 
have used urbanization. It is defined as the 


* Gonzalez-Casanova, op. cit., p. 106-107. 

"Kurt Steiner, Stanford University, unpub- 
lished paper, 1966. Similar findings about Malaya 
are presented by Richard Winters, Dartmouth 
College, in an unpublished paper. 

“Georges Dupeux, “France,” International So- 
cial Science Journal, XII (No. 1, 1969), pp. 46-47. 

= Objection may be raised to the use of this 
indicator of level of development. First many 
scholars cited in the above theoretical section 
explicitly use urbunization as their variable. Sec- 
ond, as Schnore found, urbanization is highly re- 
lated to many alternative indicators. He concluded 
that “Urbanization is an intrinsic part of modern- 
ization in general.” (See Schnore, “The Statistical 
Measurement of Urbanization and Economie De- 
velopment,” Land Economics, 38, 1961. I found, 
using Mexican data, that a variety of independent 
variables are all intercorrelated averaging .80.) 
Third, data for some alternative indicators, like 
GNP, is unavailable. As to the use of absolute 
levels rather than rates of change, we rely partly 
on Raymond Tanter’s argument: “Although most 
of the hypotheses above are stated temporally, 
implying the need for a change measure of urban- 
ization, empirical research suggests that the level 
and rate of urbanization operate similarly vis-a-vis 
other processes such as measures of social mobili- 
zation:”’ Raymond Tanter, “Toward a Theory 
of Conflict Behavior in Latin America,” (Univer- 
sity of Michigan, unpublished paper, 1967), p. 8. 
Although I believe that the “true” causal variable 
is a composite of many indicators of level of de- 
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percentage of the population in each state living 
in communities of more than 2500 people.?4 


Tlistorical Nonintegration. Certain states in 
Mexico have traditions of isolation and noninte- 
gration vis-à-vis the national political and eco- 
nomic system. Four states seem particularly sepa- 
ratist. Yucatán has a long tradition of separatism 
and localism. Until 1950 the Yucatan peninsula 
had no unbroken land tie with the rest of Mexico, 
and the inhabitants once declared independence. 
Yueatan’s problems were worsened by the failure 
of a government sponsored henequen growing 
cooperative in 1954.75 


A second state with a separatist tradition is 
Oaxaca, where citizens as late as 1982 held 
mass meetings asserting their desire for local au- 
tonomy. Although the situation is now im- 
proved, Scott claims that Oaxaca remains onc 
of the least integrated areas in Mexico.?6 

The Baja California region docs not suffer 
from the poverty of the aforementioned areas, 
but it is geographically separated from the main 
land area. The northern part recently become a, 
state, but both it and the territory of Baja Cali- 
fornia are still rather isolated.?* 

From the foregoing discussion the direction of 
linkages between nonintegration and both turn- 
out and direction of vote should be clear. I hy- 
pothesize that states (or territories) with such 
tendencies ought to have lower rates of turnout 
and lower percentages for the Pit/.28 

Presence on the United States Border. Political 
systems do not exist in vacuums. A Mexican state 
is part of a system including other states, the 
Federal Government, and political actors of 


velopment, the variable will hereafter be specified 
as “urbanization.” 

“James Wilkie, The Mexican Revolution (Berk- 
eley: University of California Press, 1967), pp. 
218-219. A square root transformation was per- 
formed on the variable. 

> Scott, op. cil., p. 41. 

6 Ibid., p. 40. 

* Ibid., p. 39. 

3 Since historical nonintegration has no easily 
measurable attributes, a rough test of the hypo- 
theses could be made by testing the adequacy of 
the model without the variable. Such a procedure, 
however, fails to reveal interactions between this 
variable and other variables in the model. My 
procedure instead will be to construct a dichot- 
omous (dummy) variable which will be allowed 
to enter the equations freely. Hence I coded 
Oaxaca, Yucatán, Baja California (Norte) and 
Baja California Territory as “1” and all the other 
states as “0” for this variable. 
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other national units. The political environment 
of states along the United States-Mexico border 
surely differs from that of states bordering only 
on Mexican states; hence, it is not surprising 
that politics in these states should be affected by 
proximity to. the United States. 

_ In their study of the border cities of El Paso, 
Texas, and Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua, D’An- 
tonio and Form discuss the effects of proximity 
to a large Texas city. They suggest that: 


the long common history of the two cities may 
have produced an overriding border culture which 
contained certain structural ambiguities and anom- 
alies not ordinarily found in cities clearly em- 
bedded in a distinct culture.” 


The effects of living close to the United States 
are particularly strong on Mexican influentials: 


To the Mexican influentials, especially the busi- 
nessmen, the border represented more than eco- 
nomic opportunity ... they looked to the United 
States as a source of values, ideas, and ideals. A 
majority had studied in American schools, learned 
English, observed how the American system 
worked, and made some strong friends in the 
States.” 


The PRI faced considerable opposition in 
Juarez during the 1950’s from the PAN. The 
strength of the opposition seemed based on the 
vigorous associational interest groups dominated 
by business influentials. Such interest groups 
paralleled similar groups in El Paso. Business- 
men’s images of the political and economic sys- 
tem of El Paso may have helped invigorate as- 
sociational interest groups and legitimize opposi- 
tion. Therefore I hypothesize that states border- 
ing on the United States will have higher levels 
of participation and lower levels of PRI vote.31 

Structure of Opposition. It might be argued 
that the use of PRI vote as the dependent vari- 
able implies that Mexico has a two-party sys- 
tem; ie., the PRI versus all other parties. 
Though opposition parties on the left and on the 
right draw voters from different sectors of the 
electorate and have different significance for the 
PRI leaders, I suggest that lumping together all 
oppositions is Justified as long as explanations 
are directed to conditions favorable to high PRI 
votes rather than to conditions favorable to high 
opposition votes. 


*D’Antonio and Form, op. cit, p. 218. 

»Ibid., p. 219. 

“Six states border on the United States: Baja 
California, Sonora, Chihuahua, Coahila, Nuevo 
Leon, and Tamaulipas. Using the same technique 
as with the previous variable, these states are 
coded “1”, all other states are coded “0”. 
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Although the above position is defensible, at 
this point certain aspects of the opposition are 
related to the PRI vote. In particular, I am in- 
terested in discovering a relationship between 
the number of parties in opposition to the PRI 
and turnout and direction of vote. In Presiden- 
tial elections usually only the PRI and the PAN 
put up.candidates, but in off-year elections there 
may be as many as four minor parties running 
candidates for the Chamber of Deputies. Since 
these parties would probably not put up candi- 
dates if there were no potential voters, their 
presence ought to have the effect of increasing 
turnout—though perhaps only slightly, since the 
majority of their voters could be people who are 
drawn from the established parties. 

The effect of oppositions on the direction of 
the vote is less clear. Splinter parties may at- 
tract persons who were previously nonvoters; 
thereby reducing the PRI percentage. But these 
minor parties might direct attacks against each 
other rather than against the PRI. In addition, 
the fragmentation of the opposition might con- 
fuse potentially anti-PRZ voters and result in 
withdrawal. These latter possibilities would Im- 
crease the PRI percentage. Predicting the net 
effect of these counter-trends is impossible with- 
out more information about the parties, so this 
link will be left unspecified .3? 

Other Possible Variables. My selection of 
variables has been determined partly by theo- 
retical relevance and partly by data availability. 
There are a variety of other indirect factors of 
obvious relevance; hence, this discussion is not 
meant to imply theoretical closure.** 


Direct Factors 

Party Activity. The most natural means by 
which a party can influence an election are the 
myriad activities falling under the general ru- 
bric of “party activity.” In Mexico these might 
include rallies, get-out-the-vote drives, propa- 
ganda, canvassing, etc. Unfortunately, none of 
these variables can be quantified given the pres- 
ent state of knowledge about Mexican poli- 


“This variable has been operationalized by 
counting all non-PRI parties that received any 
votes in 1955, 1961, and 1967, and summing the 
three totals. The scores range from three to ten. 
A square root transformation was performed on 
this data. 

= Among other useful measures: economic con- 
ditions at the time of the election, especially cost- 
of-living indices and unemployment rates; climatic 
conditions on election day; and what some Ameri- 
ean scholars euphemistically call “Deaths from 
civil violence;” i.e., dead students. Quantification 
of these variables requires more data. 
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tics. Hence, this study has no measures of party 
activity; the following variable definitely should 
not be construed as such a measure. 

Affiliated Party Members. Rigorous interpre- 
tations of party membership are slippery be- 
cause of the variable nature of formal member- 
ship. Although certain groups (like the military) 
cannot formally organize within the party, any- 
one may join. In addition, members of certain 
occupations are automatically counted as PRI 
members. For example, in a study of Xalapa, 
the capital of Veracruz, William Tuohy found 
that the PR/’s published membership figure was 
equal to about 75 percent of the adult popula- 
tion. Tuohy explains this exaggeration by noting 
that all government employees and union mem- 
bers were counted as well as some persons below 
voting age. Of the reported total, only a few 
paid dues and actively participated. A sample 
survey in the same community found that about 
five percent of the adult population reported 
being PRI members.34 

What are the effects of high percentages of 
the population (inflated or not) affiliated with 
the PRI? Party members may be the basis of 
party activities; i.e., there may be a high corre- 
lation between PRI membership in a state and 
total party activity in the state. PRJ members 
may also increase turnout and vote by encour- 
aging non-members to participate. Perhaps their 
major influence is on their own vote. As a result 
of being enmeshed in the PRI communications 
network, or because the same predisposition that 
led to joining the party leads toward a PRI 
vote, members may vote for the PRI more often 
than non-members in similar age and socio-eco- 
nomic groups. Given the level of analysis of our 
data, accepting any of these competing explana- 
tions would risk the ecological fallacy, but we 
can predict that turnout and PRI vote will be 
higher in states with high percentages of the 
population affiliated with the PRJ.35 

Benefits and PRI Organization. The sugges- 
tion that governments may use their distribu- 
tive capability to increase popular support is 
hardly novel. Particularly when the government 
also has a considerable symbolic capability 


“Wiliam Tuohy, “Institutionalized Revolution 
in a Mexican City: Political Decision-Making in 
Xalapa,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Stanford 
University, (August, 1967), p. 27. The sample sur- 
vey was conducted by Professor Richard Fagen of 
Stanford University. 

= Gonzalez-Casanova, op. cit., p. 238. A logarith- 
mic transformation was performed. The number 
of officially reported PRI members was available 
only for 1962. Census data was arithmetically ex- 
trapolated to give a population base. 
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(manifested in Mexico, for example, in the asso- 
ciation of the party and the Revolutionary Ide- 
ology, and disseminated by government-domi- 
nated media), it may try to direct affective re- 
sponse to an expenditure such as a new school 
into a large affirmative vote for the regime. And 
while such benefits may have long-run destabi- 
lizing effects resulting from their contribution to 
a state’s level of development, their short-run 
effect is likely to be positive for the PRI. 

To assume, however, that the impact of gov- 
ernmental benefits can be assessed by consider- 
ing only their effects on the recipients, and to 
assume that such benefits are both perceived 
and rewarded by the voters, would be consider- 
able oversimplification. Mediating between the 
outputs of the national government and the in- 
dividual citizen is the local or state PRI organi- 
zation. This mediating position stems from two 
considerations. First, the impact of governmen- 
tal expenditures may be much greater on the or- 
ganization than on the citizen, because the party 
is more likely to be aware of governmental ben- 
efits than the citizen, and because the citizen 
may become aware of the benefits only through 
the party. Second, an organization so strength- 
ened by the government may be better able to 
mobilize the electorate in succeeding elections. 

The simple benefits-citizens link may have 
partial validity, but we can suggest a variety of 
more complicated linkages which include the 
PRI organization as mediator. For example, 
strong state PRI organizations (or state strong- 
men) may be able to force the national govern- 
ment to supply benefits to the people of a state, 
who then respond by rewarding the government 
in national elections and by supporting the state 
organization electorally, financially, and obe- 
diently. The strengthened state organization is 
then better able to mobilize the electorate, fur- 
ther increasing support, and also to wrest more 
benefits from the national government. In this 
case the populace is made aware of the benefits 
by the state party, which endeavors to present 
them with a “courtesy of your friendly state 
PRI organization” sign. 

The outputs of the national government may 
be imperceptible to the population but may still 
have an effect. If their distribution is controlled 
by the state organization, benefits may be trans- 
lated into jobs in or dependent upon the party. 
This strengthens the organization and once 
again improves its ability to mobilize the popu- 
lation to turn out and support the PRI. 

In order to frame hypotheses specifying the 
direction and size of government benefits, we 
first must consider possible allocation policies 
for the national government in relation to state 
PRI organizations of differing strength. Here 
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the problem of measuring the strength of the 
state organization arises. It seems impossible to 
find any measure that is not based either on the 
electoral success of the party or on its member- 
ship. Electoral success is our dependent vari- 
able; the same variable cannot be both the 
means and the end of our explanation unless we 
have a time-series analysis. And there are other 
aspects of organizational strength besides elec- 
toral success in a dominant-party system, such 
as control over participation channels. 

In the case of membership, we know that the 
PRI figures are exaggerated; moreover, the 
number of party members, like electoral success, 
is not a good indicator of the strength of the or- 
ganization. (Party membership is utilized as a 
variable elsewhere in this analysis not as an in- 
dicator of party strength but because the num- 
ber of PRI members, regardless of their com- 
mittment or activity, ought to affect the PRI 
vote.) 

It was finally decided not to consider party 
strength. In this case it seems better to admit 
that more research is needed than to use an un- 
trustworthy indicator. Thus in this analysis the 
reality of the party organization as a mediator 
between the national government and the popu- 
lation of a state has to be ignored.*® 

The loss of this variable in this analysis is 
not devastating, however, because we can still 
frame hypotheses on the assumption that at 
least some benefits are perceived by some citi- 
zens, and that the PRI is interested in maximiz- 
ing the effects of the simple benefit-voter link- 
age. 

Predicting the direction of the benefit-voter 


* Some speculation on “rational” allocation poli- 
cies is worthwhile. In a two-party system with 
high party discipline the members of the execu- 
tive’s party should receive the lion’s share of 
patronage, because there is nothing to gain by 
helping opposition party members. When party 
discipline is weaker, as in the United States, in- 
fluential opposition leaders may be wooed, but 
opposition members in marginal districts would 
only be strengthened by receiving government 
benefits. In a dominant-party system we would 
expect the strong party organizations to struggle 
for larger shares of outputs. But the government 
might find it more rational to help the weaker 
party organizations in order to strengthen them. 
The ability of the government to pursue such a 
strategy depends on the alternatives open to the 
stronger organizations. Is the national party (and 
hence the government) dependent on the state 
organizations; do the state organizations have any 
plausible sanctions, etc.? 
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link is not difficult; we expect benefits to lead to 
higher turnout and higher PRI percentages. But 
because the bulk of our analysis is done not 
with a time-series but with an average of the six 
elections, certuin cautions are necessary. For ex- 
ample, if we measured benefits and electoral re- 
sults in the same short time period, and if we 
discovered empirically that the PRI percentage 
was lower in areas receiving high benefits, it 
could be argued that the benefits caused disaf- 
fection and lower support for the PRI, or that 
the PRI is spending in areas where it is weak, 
but the benefits have not yet had time to be ef- 
fective. This kind of problem can be solved defi- 
nitely only by time-series analyses (which are 
briefly pursued below); it is partially alleviated 
by selecting a measure of benefits which pre- 
dates the elections period sufficiently so that the 
benefits have had time to effect citizen percep- 
tions. 

Another problem with the benefit-voter hy- 
pothesis is the operationalization of the variable 
itself. Since we are concerned with the effects of 
benefits on people and with the ability of a gov- 
ernment to manipulate such benefits, we have to 
consider the parameters governing population 
response and speculate on “rational” allocation 
policies for a national government desirous of 
maximizing its impact on people in different eco- 
nomic environments. 

One possible assumption is that an individ- 
ual’s response to a school, water svstem, or road 
is directly proportional to his need for such 
benefits. Aggregated to the state level this 
means that a poorer state will reward the PRI 
more than a wealthy state for an equal level of 
benefits. As a rough test of this hypothesis we 
can compare the percentage of people in each 
state benefitted by drinkable water programs 
between 1946 and 1963 to the state’s level of 
poverty.27 If in fact the government spent its 
money in this manner. I would predict higher 
levels of turnout and PRI vote for states with 
higher benefit/poverty ratios. 

The above hypothesis is based on the precari- 
ous assumption that people in all social classes 
are equally likely to perceive government as 
personally relevant, and that the only factor af- 
fecting their estimation of their needs is their 
objective living standards. The first assumption 
is certainly wrong; Almond and Verba, among 
others, have demonstrated cross-nationally the 


7 James Wilkie, op. cit., p. 217, 248. I recognize 
that among the imperfections of this and the pre- 
vious mensure are the non-coincidence of the time 
spans. This will be part of the analysis of time- 
dependent problems. 
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relationship between high social class and percep- 
tion of the relevance of government.3® Perhaps 
poverty js irrelevant as a shaper of demands; 
everyone wants more government services re- 
gardless of his economic level. A “rational” na- 
tional government might concentrate its benefits 
in states with larger populations, since (density 
being equal) more people would perceive the 
same benefit, and a large state contributes more 
voters in a national election. To test this reason- 
ing we compare the percentage of the population 
in each state benefitted by drinkable-water pro- 
grams to the state’s population. If the relation- 
ship is positive, then we predict that states with 
high benefit/population ratios will have higher 
rates of turnout and larger percentages for the 
PRI. 

Thus far we have discussed a hypothesis 
based on poverty as a response-conditioner and 
one which assumes that economic condition is ir- 
relevant to response. A third possibility is that 
wealth may be a stimulus: i.e., that wealthier 
areas need and/or demand greater government 
attention and hence might reward the govern- 
ment for benefits. This kind of thinking is com- 
mon in economics; Frederick Pryor, for exam- 
ple, lists urbanization and industrialization as 
variables positively affecting demand for public 
consumption expenditures.*9 Many types of ben- 
efits, such as elaborate sewage systems, are rele- 
vant only in urban areas. Hence the level of ur- 
banization can be used as an index of the need 
for services, and the percentage of people re- 
celving a benefit, in this case drinkable-water 
programs, is a measure of supply. If there is a 
positive relationship between the level of urban- 
ization of a state and the percentage of people 
benefitted, then we would suggest that the gov- 
ernment is following this strategy. The relation- 
ship between the measures of need and supply 
for each state indicates the degree of “favoritism” 
shown the state. We predict that the more a 
state has been favored by the PRI, the higher 
will be its turnout and PRI percentage.*° 

In summary, the concept of benefits is opera- 
tionalized by considering possible allocation poli- 
cies for a government desirous of maximizing its 


= Gabriel Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic 
Culture, (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1963). 

® Frederick Pryor, Public Expenditure in Com- 
munist and Capitalist Nations, (Homewood: Rich- 
ard Irwin, Inc., 1968), p. 54. 

“The actual independent variables are the resi- 
duals of a regression between urbanization and 
the percentage of the population benefitting from 
drinkable-water programs, 
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impact in terms of electoral support. We cannot 
choose on “logical” grounds between the three 
possible expenditure patterns suggested here, be- 
cause we want to discover what the Mexican 
government has actually done, not what it 
would do if its leaders read the APSR. Hence 
the usual procedure in regression studies— 
throwing all possible hypotheses into the com- 
puter and calling the survivors “true” and the 
fatalities ‘false’—is inadequate; first, because 
the theoretical system described here is far from 
complete; and second, because too many rela- 
tionships are problematic. Only if we determine 
in advance what benefit allocation policy the gov- 
ernment actually pursued will we be able to make 
any statements about the effects of benefits on 
voters.*+ 

Thus we want to discover which of these three 
hypotheses—that benefits in Mexico are distrib- 
uted to states with the highest levels of poverty, 
to those with the largest populations, or to those 
with the highest levels of urbanization—-most 
nearly approximates reality. Empirically we can 
select between them by comparing the strength 
of the relationship between the measure of bene- 
fits; the percentage of the population benefitted 
by drinkable water programs, and the three pos- 
sible attributes of states as recipients: level of 
poverty, population, and level of urbanization.” 
The results are quite unambiguous. There is no 
relationship between benefits and the level of 
population; the relationship between benefits 
and poverty is moderate and negative, and the 
relationship between benefits and urbanization is 
strongly positive. (The Pearson coefficient be- 
tween urbanization and benefits is .82.) 

Hence the PRI distributes benefits to states 
with high levels of urbanization. I predict that 
the more a state has been favored; ie., the 
greater the excess of supply over demands and 


“ Suppose, for example, that of our three hypo- 
theses, one was found to be associated with an 
increase in PRI vote, one had no effect on the 
vote, and the third was associated with a decrease 
in vote. The only conclusion we could draw from 
such a finding is that if the government followed 
the first policy, its vote might have increased, 
but if it followed some other policy, its vote 
either was unaffected or dropped. These hypothe- 
ses are mutually exclusive; we cannot conclude 
that government policy is “a little bit of every- 
thing.” 

“The results are the same if capital spending 
between 1958 and 1963 is used as the measure of 
benefits. The actual hypothesis testing was done 
by comparing the standardized slopes, or Beta 
coefficients. 
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needs, the higher will be its turnout and PRI 
vote. 

At this point I have predicted relationships 
between each of the six independent variables 
and two dependent variables. Table 2 summa- 
rizes these predictions: 


TABLE 2: SUMMARY OF HYPOTHESES 


Effect of Independent 
Variable on: 
Independent Variables 


PRI 
Turnout 

Percentage 
Urbanization unspecified decrease 
Historical decrease decrease 

Nonintegration 

Presence on USA Border increase decrease 
Structure of Opposition increase unspecified 
Party Membership increase increase 
Benefits increase increase 
Turnout — unspecified 


Of course, these variables are not independent 
of each other, and to begin talking about causality 
they must be interrelated to separate the mde- 
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pendent effect of each from those that are purely 
spurious. A possible schematic representation of 
the model is shown in Figure 1." 


V. ANALYSIS 


We have thus far developed two sets of pre- 
diction equations: one in which turnout is the 
dependent variable, and a second in which turn- 
out is an independent variable and the PRI per- 
centage of the vote is the dependent variable. 
These hypotheses can be evaluated with multi- 
ple regression analyses, enabling us to simulta- 
neously assess the contribution to the dependent 
variable made by each of our independent vari- 
ables; i.e., the extent to which unit changes in 
each of the independent variables are related to 
unit changes in the dependent variables.*4 


“In this diagram all possible arrows are in- 
cluded. The signs refer to the direction of the 
predicted relationships. Double signs refer to direc- 
tions that are uncertain. Circled intersections be- 
tween the direct and non-direct factors indicate 
that the effect of each direct factor is measured 
controlling for all non-direct factors. 

“The correlation matrix refers to the following 
variables: 

1. The percentage of the population living in 

communities over 2500. 


Fiaure 1: A Schematic Representation of the Model 
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Table 3 presents the standardized regression 
coefficients associated with each variable in the 
two models. The coefficients are statistically 
comparable so that the relative contribution of 
each variable can be assessed. (For example, if 
one coefficient is twice the size of another, the 
first has twice the explanatory “weight” of the 
second.) The strength of the variables taken to- 
gether can be measured by the coefficient of de- 
termination (R?), which measures the percent- 
age of the total variance explained by the inde- 
pendent variables.*5 

A number of general substantive conclusions 
can be drawn from the multiple regression. The 
model predicting the direction of vote is ex- 
tremely successful, explaining 75 percent of the 
variance in the PRI percentage. The relatively 
poor showing of the turnout model is not sur- 
prising: it has fewer independent variables, our 
theoretical underpinning is somewhat shaky, and 


2. A history of nonintegration and separatism in 
a state. 

3. Location of state on border with United States. 

4, The number of opposition parties in elections 
for Congress. 

5. The percentage of the population affiliated with 
the PRI, 

6. The percentage of the population benefitted by 
drinkable-water programs. 

7. The favoritism of a state over its level of de- 
mands for benefits. 

8. The percentage of probable electors voting in 
six elections. 

9. The percentage of the vote received by the PRI 
in six elections, 1952-67. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

1 — —.02 .44 .15 28 .82 .QOr* —.12 —.69 
2 -=  ,02 .O1 —.03 .00 .03 1 —.14 
3 men — ,.02 .13 .468 .17 —.13 —.29 
4 ~=- —.50 .12 .00 —.39 —.53 
5 — ç .43 .3ő .25 —.07 
6 ~~ 57 —.11 —.65 
7 =a —.03  —.15 
8 —- =—.38 
9 


+*+ The lack of correlation between urbanization and the 
measure of favoritism does not mean that more urban states are 
not really getting more than rural states, but only that the re- 
lationship is linear; ie, the tendency in favor of urban areas 
does not increase with urbanization. 


“Levels of significance are not being used to 
test hypotheses in this paper but only to indicate 
the strength of relationships, because we have a 
universe of all cases rather than a sample. No 
relationships are assumed to occur by chance; both 
weak and strong correlations are theoretically 
significant. The computational analysis was done 
on the IBM 360/67 with the Stanford Statistical 
Package for the Social Sciences. 
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we lack any reliable measure of party activity. 
The most significant factor in explaining PRI 
vote is urbanization. Low levels of urbanization 
are associated with high PRI percentage. Evi- 
dently Zolberg, Ridker, and Olson, et al., are 
correct in arguing that oppositions flourish 
under conditions of high social mobilization; the 
degree of control exerted by local caciques is 
sufficient to bring out a large PRI vote. Figure 
2 shows the relationship between urbanization 
and PRI vote for the 32 Mexican states. 

The second most important variable is the 
structure of the opposition. Operationalized as 
the number of opposition parties, it is associated 
with low PRI vote and also low turnout. Two 
explanations can be given for each phenome- 
non. Fragmentation of opposition may occur in 
areas where the PRI vote and turnout are low- 
est, because potential oppositions perceive a re- 
ceptive public for their efforts. Fragmentation 
may also have the effect of causing PRI vote and 
turnout to decline through the kinds of causal 
chains discussed earlier; i.e., urbanization lead- 
ing to new oppositions leading to defeats for the 
PRI. 

I originally suggested that a large number of 
opposition parties would increase turnout, be- 
cause each opposition party would have its own 
clientele. Perhaps the error in this reasoning was 
an overestimation of the salience of party to Mex- 
ican voters. New splinter parties may have no 
clientele of their own; they may draw voters 
from the major parties but appeal very little to 
non-voters. 


TABLE 3: STANDARDIZED MULTIPLE REGRESSION 
COEFFICIENTS ASSOCIATED WITH TURNOUT 
AND DIRECTION OF VOTE 


Dependent Variables 


Independent 
Variables Direction 
Turnout 
of Vote 

Urbanization — .055 — .579** 
Historical Nonintegration .820** = — .238** 
Presence on US Border —.113 .045 
Structure of the Opposition ~—.805* —.418** 
Affiliated Members .161 — .174 
Benefits — .085 — .080 
Turnout — .276** 

Multiple Correlation 

Coefficient .531 880 

Coefficient of 

Determination . 282 .TT4 


* Significant at the .10 level, 
** Significant at the .05 level. 


100% 
95 *Distrito Federal 


*Baja Calif. Norte 


60 Aguas 


Percentage of re At 
Population 55 Chihuahua 

Living in 50 eMorel 
Communities 

of more than 45 oc 
2500 People 

*Michoacé 


25 Za 


50 55 60 65 70 75 80 
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The two remaining indirect factors were en- 
tered as dichotomous variables. The effect of 
presence on the US border is nil. Since the bor- 
der states are highly urbanized, it might be 
thought that the effects of presence on the US 
border are masked by the more powerful vari- 
able of urbanization. However an analysis of re- 
siduals (produced from a regression without this 
variable) shows that four of the six states on 
the US border have higher actual PRI vote than 
would be predicted by their level of urbaniza- 
tion. Thus, although the demonstration effect of 
the United States may carry over into the bor- 
der cities, it does not significantly affect the 
total vote of the state. 

I found that a condition of historical noninte- 
gration lowered the PRI vote but increased 
turnout. The first finding was expected, but the 
latter is surprising. It may be that oppositions 
based on localist sentiment are more salient to 
peripheral participants than those based on ide- 
ology; and hence oppositions in the separatist 
areas stimulate turnout while those in integrated 
areas depress it. Obviously further research is 
needed here. 

The two direct factors proved weak. In the 
case of party members the best explanation is 
probably that the method of determining mem- 
bership is totally unrelated to party activity. In 
the case of the measure of benefits it is difficult 
to reach any conclusion. One possibility is that 
voters punish but do not reward; i.e., if the 
level of benefits is above their demand level (as 
measured by urbanization) they either might 
not notice the bonus, or might consider it as 
their due, especially because the need for gov- 
ernment services in underdeveloped countries 
seems infinite. A second possibility is that water 
programs are a bad measure of benefits. This is 
suggested by the fact that the states of Michoa- 
cán, Puebla and Veracruz are all relatively dis- 
favored. These are the home states of Lazaro 
Cardenas, Avila Camacho, and both Aleman and 
Ruiz Cortines, all former Mexican Presidents. 
Probably a measure of benefits that includes 
more types of outputs would not show these 
states as disfavored. A third possibility is that 
measurement of the effects of such spending re- 
quires disaggregation of the six elections. This 
will be considered in the next section. 

Turnout, the measure of participation, was 
positively and significantly related to PRI vote, 
supporting our contention that newly politicized 
voters respond to the PRI as the most powerful 
stimulus. Urbanization is unrelated to turnout. 
This link may be operable through the mediat- 
ing effects of a valid indicator of party activity, 
or it may be that both hypothetically causal 
forces are at work. In the urban areas turnout is 
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pushed by the kind of spontaneous forces dis- 
cussed by Lerner. In rural areas, the PRI can 
overcome lack of information and education by 
working through local caciques. Hence the level 
of turnout could be independent of urbanization 
even though both forces are operative.*® 


VI. TIME-SERIES ANALYSES 


One purpose of this study is to clarify 
changes in support for the PRI during the elec- 
tions studied. The introduction posed certain 
questions answerable only with a trend or disag- 
gregated analysis. One concerns the relation 
between urbanization rates and Piel vote over 
time; another concerns the relationship between 
benefits and PRI vote. However the dependent 
variable is operationalized several conclusions 
are relevant.4? 

First, despite the increasing level of urbaniza- 
tion of Mexico, the PRI has become more rather 
than less dominant. Between 1952 and 1967 the 
percentage PRI rose in every state but three. 
The average increase was more than eleven per- 
cent. 

Second, those states with the lowest PRI vote 
in 1952 made the largest gains. Whereas in 1952 
twelve states voted less than 75 percent for the 
PRI, in 1967 only two states were below this 
level. The fact that the lowest states increase 
most is of course partly a statistical phenome- 
non, since a state with a PRI percentage of 97 
in 1952 cannot increase by much in 1967. 

Third, correlational analysis is not very help- 
ful in explaining the varied increases in states’ 
PRI votes. Regardless of which of the possible 
dependent variables we use, the correlational 
analysis simply tells us that the more urbanized 
developed states increased their PRI percentage 
more than the rural states which were always 
high-PRI. 

Can we reconcile the levels-of-urbanization 
hypothesis with the trend in PRI vote? We 
might argue as follows: if there are variables 
outside the model causing a net gain in PRI 


£ One of the interesting problems to be explored 
in the future concerns the interrelationships be- 
tween turnout, opposition voting, and government 
outcomes from election to election. This problem 
has been treated in the United Sfates by, among 
others, Walter Dean Burnham, “The Changing 
Shape of the American Political Universe,” this 
Review, LIX (March, 1965), and Angus Campbell, 
“Surge and Decline: A Study of Electoral Change,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 24 (1960). 

“For example, the percentage gain from 1952 
to 1967, the gain from 1955 to 1967, or the alge- 
braic sum of changes in rank order between 1952 
and 1967. $ 
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vote, those states urbanizing fastest should’ be 
gaining relatively less. But in analyzing urbani- 
zation rates and charges in PRI vote over time, 
I found no evidence that rapidly urbanizing 
states are becoming less strong for the PRI. 

The second time-related problem concerns the 
causal effects of benefits on PRI vote rather 
than the cross-sectional association. I suggested 
earlier that benefits were going into low-PRI 
states. This is evident in the following table, 
which relates PRI vote in 1958 (beginning the 
period covered by benefits data) to the benefit 
level, 1959-63 :48 


TABLE 4: 1958 PRI VOTE IN RELATION TO BENEFITS 


States above States below 
mean vote mean vote 


Ratio of investment to 
poverty characteristics 


in succeeding period 
Above median 7 9 
Below median 12 4 


Of the thirteen states whose PRI vote was 
below the national mean in 1958, nine received 
benefits in a ratio above the national median be- 
tween 1958 and 1964. Table 5 shows the 
changes in PRI percentage in three election pe- 


riods for these thirteen states. Between the 1958. 


TABLE 5: CHANGES IN PERCENTAGE PRI AMONG 
STATES WITH PRI VOTE BELOW MEAN IN 1958 


Benefits 1959-63 1955-58 1958-64 1964-67 


Ratio above median 
Ratio below median 


+6.4% 
—2.5% 


and 1964 Presidential elections, the nine of these 
thirteen states receiving benefits above the na- 
tional median increased their PRI vote 6.4 per- 
cent. The four states receiving benefits below 
the median decreased 2.5 percent. We can see 
that even among the below-mean PRI states in 
1958, those receiving benefits in a high ratio to 
poverty levels were those who had done most 
poorly in PRI percentage change between 1955 
and 1958. Although they made remarkable im- 


“The median benefit ratio was used because 
the Federal District (Mexico City) had a score 
almost five times as high as the next highest unit. 
, Capital spending figures are being used instead 
of water programs because of correspondence be- 
tween their time period, and the elections. 
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provements between 1958 and 1964, in the most 
recent election no differences were evident. 

The difficulty with this kind of analysis 1s ob- 
vious. We have little knowledge of the time lag 
involved in the benefits—votes relationship. The 
relationships shown here are based on very few 
cases. The Mexican data is suggestive of a link- 
age between investment and affective response, 
but it is definitely not conclusive. 

The most significant of these time-dependent 
problems is the apparent paradox of. a model 
predicting low PRI vote in the most modernized. 
states, and the evidence that the greatest PRI 
gains are made in these same states. Such a phe- 
nomenon is not uncommon; for example, social 
mobilization and military intervention are nega- 
tively related in Latin America, but in the 
aggregate, both mobilization and military inter- 
vention are rising. 

It is also true that variables whose effects 
cannot be measured here may have a substantial 
effect on the changes in PRI vote over time. 
One possible variable is migration: the move- 
ment of people to urban areas implies a shift of 
voters with a high likelihood of a PRI vote into 
low-PRI areas. Although urban experience 
might eventually decrease the PRI vote of im- 
migrants, their aggregate vote is slightly more 
strongly PRI than that of long-term residents.*® 

Although it is generally beyond the scope of 
this paper to consider the reason for the PRI’s 
continuing dominance of elections, some specula- 
tion is appropriate. One important factor is 
the economic success of Mexico during this pe- 
riod. The PRI is a likely beneficiary in the short 
run from Mexico’s prosperity. A second possibil- 
ity is the skill of PRI leadership in responding 
to outeries from the citizenry. If one of the 
major sources of anti-PRI movements is the dis- 
like of corrupt and inefficient officials rather 
than programmatic or ideological disagreements, 
then the PRI would be strengthened by replac- 
ing such officials and increasing its use of 
achievement criteria. Another significant vari- 
able may be the character of the opposition, 
expecially their feelings of efficacy in the elec- 
toral arena. The demoralizing effects of an in- 
ability to achieve even minimal electoral suc- 
cesses may strengthen the PR/ even while other 
factors weaken its electoral position. 


VII. SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


I presented a series of hypotheses concerning 
the bases of PRI support. The data indicate that 


* Cornelius, op. cit., found that in 1958, 9 per- 
cent of urban-born people in urban areas voted 
for opposition parties, while only 3 percent of 
migrants into urban areas did so. 
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about 75 percent of the variance in the PRI 
percentage in these six elections can be ex- 
plained by four variables: level of urbanization, 
turnout, the structure of the opposition, and his- 
torical nonintegration. The original hypotheses 
now take on the following form: 


1, The higher the level of development (as 
measured by urbanization or other indicators) 
the less will be the PRI percentage. Turnout is 
unaffected by the level of development. 

2. High rates of electoral participation are 
associated with high PRI percentage. 

3. A condition of historical nonintegration is 
associated with lower levels of PRI vote and 
higher levels of turnout. 

4. Turnout and vote are unaffected by pres- 
ence on the US border. 

5. The percentage of vote received by the 
PRI and the level of turnout are lower when 
there are more opposition parties. 

6. The percentage of the population affiliated 
with the PRI does not affect either turnout or 
direction of vote. 

7. Federal spending tends to be highest in 
low-PRI states and may increase PRI vote lev- 
els in the short-run. 


To discuss the implications of these findings 
we must confront the fact that the PRI in- 
creased its support almost everywhere, while the 
conclusion flowing naturally from our model is 
that increasing development in Mexico should 
lessen dominance of the PRI. In fact, the most 
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developed areas made the greatest gains between 
1952 and 1967. 

An easy way out of this dilemma would be 
the argument that the PRI may increase its 
support in the short run but in time will lose its 
predominant status. There is, however, no sup- 
port for such a conclusion in these data. In fact, 
if Mexico continues to enjoy prosperity, and if 
the PRI continues to replace the worst of its of- 
ficials, it may become even more powerful in the 
next few elections. Even the gradual shift from 
a subject-parochial political culture to a sub- 
ject-participant one will not weaken the PRI, 
since the evidence presented here shows that a 
kind of “demonstration effect” operates to bring 
the PRI a higher vote when turnout and regis- 
tration rise.5° The dominance of the PRI may 
be threatened by economic recession or insuffi- 
cient responsive capability, but these develop- 
ments have certainly not yet occurred. 


Almond and Verba, op. cit., p. 17-26. A paro- 
chial political culture implies a low frequency of 
orientations toward the political system in such 
areas as inputs, outputs, participation, the “sys- 
tem” as a general object, ete.: “In a subject politi- 
cal culture, there is a high frequency of orientations 
toward a differentiated political system and toward 
the output aspects of the system, but orientations 
toward specifically input objects, and toward the 
self as an active participant, approach zero . 

In a participant culture, members are oriented to 
both the input and output sides of the system.” 


THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM OF CANADA* 


Durr SPAFFORD 
University of Saskatchewan 


The working of the electoral system in 
Canada is investigated in this paper. The ob- 
ject is to identify the more important factors 
which go to determine the share of seats in the 
federal House of Commons won by a political 
party at a general election. Factors considered 
are share of vote, distribution of the vote and 
number of candidates in the field. The re- 
sponsiveness of share of seats to variations in 
these factors is estimated by fitting linear equa- 
tions by least squares to data for the fourteen 
federal general elections which took place in 
Canada between 1921 and 1965. 


I. THE REPRESENTATION FUNCTION 


The single-member-constituency system of 
election has cast up some rather puzzling 
results in Canada. Exhibited in Table 1 are 
shares of seats and shares of vote won by the 
parties contesting the general elections of 1930 
and 1935. Two things stand out from the re- 
sults. The first is that the electoral system 
apportions seats among the parties in a far 
from even-handed way: the party gaining the 
largest proportion of the vote is generously 
rewarded with seats at the expense of the 
other parties. This tendency, it should be 
said, is not peculiar to Canada but is observed 
wherever the single-member-constituency sys- 
tem is used.! Second, the system seems to suf- 
fer from a lack of consistency. Compare the 
fortunes of the Liberal party in the two elec- 
tions: in 1935, with a slightly reduced vote, 
the party won close to double the share of 
seats it held in 1930. Again, compare the per- 
formance of the Progressive party in 1930 
with that of the Reconstruction party in 1935. 
There is little evidence here of a simple rela- 
tionship between a party's share of seats and 
its share of vote. 

Now there is nothing in the rules of the 


'* I wish to thank John C. Courtney and Peter 
C. Dooley for helpful criticism. Some preliminary 
results of this study were reported in a paper read 
at the annual meeting of the Canadian Political 
Science Association in 1967. 

1See Maurice Duverger, Political Parties: 
Their Organization and Activity in the Modern 
State (London, 1954), esp. pp. 373-4; and Douglas 
W. Rae, The Political Consequences of Electoral 
Laws (New Haven, 1967). 


TABLE 1, RESULTS OF GENERAL ELECTIONS 
IN CANADA, 1930 anp 1935 


Election of 1930 Election of 1935 


Party Seats Vote Seats Vote 

(%) (%) (%) (%) 

Liberal 37.1 45.5 70.6 44.9 

Conservative 55.9 48.7 16.3 29.6 
Progressive 4.9 3.2 — — 

Co-operative Common- 

wealth Federation mene 2.9 8.9 
Social Credit — 6.9 4,1 

Reconstruction m= — 0.4 8.7 
Other 2.0 2.7 2.9 3.7 


Source: Howard A. Scarrow, Canada Votes, (New Orleans, 
1962), Tables 24 and 28. 


single-member-constituency system of elec- 
tion to ensure that a party's share of seats will 
be related in a predictable way to its share of 
vote. In a two-party system, a party winning 
40 per cent of the vote might win anything from 
nil to close to 80 per cent of the seats, depending 
on how the vote is distributed among the 
constituencies; with more than two parties, 
the range of possible outcomes is even greater. 
In fact, however, share of seats does tend to be 
closely dependent on share of vote in single- 
member-constituency systems—at least outside 
Canada. Dahl has fitted linear equations to 
time-series data for Congressional elections in 
the United States and found that more than 
nine-tenths of the variance of share of seats 


‘was capable of explanation by the behavior 


of share of vote.? In Great Britain, the so-called 
“cube law,” which states that the proportion 
which party A’s share of seats bears to party 
B’s will vary as the cube of the proportion of 
A’s share of vote to B’s, has yielded quite 
accurate predictions of election outcomes. The 
implied relationship between share of seats 
and share of vote is non-linear. The rationale of 
the cube law has been investigated by the 
British statisticians Kendall and Stuart, who 
discovered that the construct rested on certain 
conditions governing the distribution of the 
proportions of vote won by a party in the 


2 Robert A. Dahl, A Preface to Democratic 
Theory (Chicago, 1956), pp. 148-9. Dahl regresses 
Democratic share of major-party seats on that 
party’s share of major-party vote. 
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constituencies. The conditions were found to 
be approximately satisfied in Great Britain. 

In Canada, neither the linear nor the cube- 
law hypothesis offers a convincing account of 
election outcomes. For the major (Liberal and 
Conservative) parties over the period from 
1921 to 1965, no more than about three- 
quarters of the variance of share of seats can be 
explained by changes in share of vote, assum- 
ing linearity. The cube law, in its original 
(two-party) form, performs no better.‘ Con- 
sidering that Canada is a multi-party system, 
the inapplicability of the cube law is not sur- 
prising. The mechanics of the cube law re- 
quire, among other things, that the proportion 
of the vote needed to win a contest be one- 
half, In a three- or four-party system, a contest 
can be won with a good deal less than one- 
half of the vote, and the required proportion 
generally cannot be specified a priert. 

There are, of course, many other forms of the 
relationship between a party’s share of vote and 
its share of seats which might be canvassed. 
It seems unlikely, however, that the problem 
of explaining election outcomes in Canada is 
wholly or even largely one of discovering the 
correct functional form of a two-variable 
relationship. What does seem likely is that 
there are factors other than share of vote which 
play a part in the determination of election 
outcomes. To elicit the influence of these 
factors a multivariate analysis must be under- 
taken. 

We begin by positing the dependence of the 
ith party’s share of seats S; on its share of 
vote Vi, K variables Xi,°-°:, Xz, and a 
variable u: 

Si = fVi; X1 +++, Xk; u) 


It is convenient to have a name for this rela- 
tion, and “representation function” seems 
apt. The variables Xi, +++, Xk are as yet un- 
specified factors which, along with V;, exert 


3 M. G. Kendall and A. Stuart, “The Law of 
the Cubic Proportion in Election Results,” 
British Journal of Sociology, Vol. 1 (1950), 1838-96. 

4 T. H. Qualter, in a recent study, puts forward 
a “modifed cube law” for the multi-party case 
and applies it to Canada. Because of differences 
in intent and method it is difficult to compare 
Qualter’s results with those presented here. See 
T. H. Qualter, “Seats and Votes: An Application 
of the Cube Law to the Canadian Electoral 
System,” Canadian Journal of Political Science, 
Vol. 1 (1968), 336-344. It may be noted that both 
the two-party cube law and Qualter’s “modified 
cube law” are special cases of the “weak pro- 
portionality’ function proposed by Theil. See 
Henri Theil, “The Desired Political Entropy,” 
this Review, Vol. LXIII (June, 1969), 521-525. 
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systematic influences on S: The remaining 
variable, u, is an error term whose inclusion 
acknowledges the possibility of inexactness 
arising from incomplete specification, data 
errors and random disturbances. The expected 
value of u is assumed to be zero. 

Two kinds of decisions must be made in the 
course of specifying the representation func- 
tion. First, the form of the dependence of S; on 
the independent variables has to be decided 
upon. We adopt the assumption of linear 
form, principally because of its simplicity. 
(Something more will be said about this as- 
sumption later on.) Second, the variahles 
X1,°**, A, must be specified. Variables 
considered are numbers of candidates placed in 
the field by the several parties and an aspect of 
the distribution of the parties’ vote among the 
constituencies. We discuss now the ways in 
which these variables may be supposed io 
figure in the representation function. 

Number of candidates. The number of candi- 
dates presenting themselves for election has 
varied a great deal in recent Canadian experi- 
ence. The major parties usually have contested 
all or almost all constituencies, though in sev- 
eral elections they named no candidates in 
many. The number of other (‘‘minor-party’’) 
candidates has varied from fewer than one 
hundred to more than five hundred. 

The proportion of vote necessary for victory 
in a constituency can be taken to be dependent 
in a loose way on the number of candidates in 
contention. For two candidates, something 
more than one-half of the vote is required; for 
three, it might be little more than one-third 
(though it might be a great deal more); for 
four, perhaps little more than one-quarter; and 
so on. A party winning 40 per cent of the na- 
tional vote might win relatively few seats in a 
two-party contest. In an election involving 
four parties, 40 per cent of the national vote 
might be enough to win a majority of seats. 

It is worthwhile to inquire more closely into 
the way in which variations in the number of 
candidates affect election outcomes. Suppose 
there are three parties, A, B, and C; and sup- 
pose further, for the sake of tidiness, that the 
voting population is fixed from election to elec- 
tion and everyone turns out. Eath of the three 
parties enters a candidate in all n constituencies 
in election I. In a constituency J, C’s candidate 
finished a poor third in election I, and C does 
not name a candidate in J in election II. Im- 
agine now that in the other n-1 constituencies 
the results of election II are identical in every 
respect with those of election I. The only 
changes in the system between elections I and 
II, then, are those following from C’s vacat- 
ing J. 
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By abandoning a (by hypothesis) hopeless 
cause in J, party C will have augmented the 


“efficiency” of its vote in the following sense:. 
the party wins the same number of seats as be-. 
fore, but. with a smaller share of the total vote.. 
We may be permitted to infer from this that, 


had it won as large a share of vote in II as in l 

C could have won more seats in II.’ That is, for 
a given share of vote, a party is predicted to win 
more seats when the number of constituencies 
it enters is reduced. There is a good deal of com- 
mon sense in this prediction, which simply says 
that a given vote will yield more seats for a 
party when it is spread over fewer candidates. 

Can it be taken for granted that the same 
reasoning applies when a party increases the 
number of constituencies if enters? There is a 
certain asymmetry here. It could be supposed 
that a party would abandon only palpably 
hopeless causes. One cannot suppose, however, 
that every new candidature is of the hopeless 
variety: the facts state otherwise. It remains, 
however, that the probability of a newcomer’s 
winning a seat is quite small. Further, against 
the effects of a victory on a party’s efficiency 
might have to be set the effects of perhaps a 
dozen defeats. The asymmetry must be allowed 
to stand, but it does not necessarily force a re- 
vision of the hypothesis that a party's efficiency 
will vary inversely with the number of its 
candidates. 

We revert now to the simple model to exam- 
ine the consequences for A and B of C’s decision 
not to contest J. Now itis clear that, because C 
wins the same number of seats with a smaller 
share of the vote in election II, A and B taken 
together must win the same number of seats 
with a larger share of the vote. At least one and 
possibly both of A and B will suffer a worsening 
in efficiency. 

There is one case in which it can be pre- 
dicted confidently that the efficiency of both A 
and B will be reduced. This case involves the 
following assumptions: (a) that, as a result of 
C’s vacating J, the number of votes going to 
each of A and B in J is larger; (b) that C’s step- 
ping down does not cause the decision in J to be 
different. Assumption (a) seems fairly plausible 
even though arguable. It amounts to the sup- 
position that, in election II, some of C’s ad- 


e The inference would be fully justified if the 
representation function were continuous and 


monotonie increasing. Obviously this require- 
ment is not met in fact: the addition of a handful 
of votes to a party’s total will not always result 


in additional seats won. It is sufficient for present- 
purposes to assume that the probability of a. 


party’s winning an additional seat with a modest 
augmentation of its vote is not zero. 
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herents from election I.days will go over to A 
and some will go over to B. Assumption (b) has 
somewhat less to recommend it. The former ad- 
herents of C might divide between A and B in- 
such a way as to alter the decision. Suppose” 
that A won J in election I but that in election 
IÏ, with C’s candidate absent, B emer ged the 
victor. The efficiency of A’s vote clearly will 
have deteriorated: the party wins a larger vote 
and fewer seats than before. But the effect on 
the efficiency of B, which wins a larger vote as 
well as more seats, is problematical. Since the 
assumptions represent sufficient but not neces- 
sary conditions, a worsening of B’s efficiency 
cannot be ruled out. Neither, however, can it be 
predicted with assurance. 

In summary, our expectations take the fol-- 
lowing form. When a party reduces the number 
of its “candidates, other things being equal, its 
efficiency will be improved; that is, for a given 
share of vote, the party will win more seats. 
The efficiency of at least one of its rivals must 
be reduced and that of all rivals might be. 
Effects of opposite kind can be anticipated 
throughout when a party increases the number 
of constituencies entered. 

In the empirical work to follow, the number 
of candidates placed in the field by the ¿th 
party is denoted by N;. For ease of interpreta- 
tion of the coefficients N; is expressed on the 
basis of an electoral system comprising 265 

constituencies. (The actual number of seats 
varied over the 1921-65 period from 235 to 
265.) 

Distribution of the Vote. The share of seats. 
won by a party will depend critically on the 
way in which its vote is distributed among the 
constituencies. The handling of distributional 
factors in an aggregative analysis is, it must be 
conceded, an awkward matter. Further, where 
more than two parties contend, as in Canada, 
such factors can be highly complex. There is, 
however, at least one aspect of the distribution 
of the vote which can be incorporated into the 
present analysis. 

In Canada, at least until the most recent 
(1966) redistribution, substantial variation in 
the populations of constituencies has been per- 
mitted. Constituency populations have tended, 
moreover, to vary along a dimension which is 
relevant to’ the determination of voters’ party 
preferences. . Rural constituencies generally 
have contained fewer voters. than.urban con- 
stituencies. Because a rural seat contains 
fewer voters, it can be won with a smaller pro- 
portion of the national vote than is required to 
win an urban seat, other: things being equal. 
Thus, the share of vote required to win a given 
share of seats might be relatively small if the 
vote is concentrated in small rural constitu- 
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encies. It will be convenient fo state the hypo- 
thesis in an alternative form: a party will win 
more (fewer) seats for a given share of vote, 
other things being equal, the greater its rela- 
tive strength in small (large) constituencies. 

To test this hypothesis it is necessary to de- 
vise an index representing the relative strength 
of a party in size-classes of constituencies. An 
index, denoted by B;, was constructed in the 
following way. Constituencies larger than mean 
size (according to the number of votes cast) 
were identified, and the aggregate share of vote 
cast in favor of the 7th party in those constitu- 
encies calculated. This large-constituency share 
was then divided by V; the share of the vote 
received by the party over all constituencies, 
and the resulting quotient was multiplied by 
100. An index of B;=110, for instance, would 
connote that the ith party's performance in 
large constituencies was 10 per cent better, in 
relative terms, than its performance in all con- 
stituencies (e.g., the party might have won 55 
per cent of the aggregate vote in large constit- 
uencies and 50 per cent of the aggregate vote 
nationally). A value of 100 would indicate that 
the party did equally well in large constituen- 
cies and all constituencies. The expectation is 
that the share of seats won by the ith party will 
vary inversely with B;, other factors held con- 
stant. 


II. EMPIRICAL ESTIMATES 


We turn now to the task of estimating repre- 
sentation functions embodying the hypotheses 
set out. The representation functions are esti- 
mated by fitting linear regression equations to 
observed values of the relevant variables. The 
data pertain to the fourteen elections which 
took place in Canada from 1921 to 1965 and are 
displayed in an Appendix. Candidates are di- 
vided exhaustively into three groups: Conser- 
vative, Liberal and “minor-party,” the latter 
group being a conglomerate of all candidates 
who are neither Conservative nor Liberal. Sym- 
bols used to represent the variables and to 
identify political parties are listed below: 


S;: Share of seats (per cent) won by the 
ith party; 

V;: Share of vote (per cent) won by the 
ith party; 

N,;: Number of candidates (basis 265 
constituencies) placed in the field by 
the ith party; 

B;: Index of relative performance of the 
tth party in constituencies larger 
than mean size; 

t=C: Subscript identifying Conservative 
party; 
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t=1.: Subscript identifying Liberal party; 
+= M: Subscript identifying minor parties. 


Regression equations. For the Conservative 
party, Se initially was regressed on the vari- 
ables Ve, Nc, Bc, Nz, and Na. It was found 
that the coefficient of Nz was effectively zero; 
seemingly, conservative share of seats has not 
been sensitive to changes in the number of 
Liberal candidates. The variable was dropped 
and the equation fitted again, with the out- 
come:® 


(1) Se = 2.897**Ve — 0.241**Ne ~ 0.819" Be 


(0.198) (0.099) (0.277) 
-+ 0.0550** Nar + 53.49 

(0.0098) 
R? = 964, S.ELE. = 3.39 


The results are, on the whole, quite gratifying. 
Fit is good, all coefficients can be supposed 
with some confidence to differ from zero, and 
signs capable of prior prediction are as ex- 
pected. The Conservative party's share of 
seats is shown to vary directly with its own 
share of vote and with the number of minor- 
party candidates, and inversely with the 
number of its own candidates and with its 
relative popularity in larger-than-average con- 
stituencies, other things held constant in each 
ease. The standard error of estimate at 3.39 
(per cent of total seats) amounts to about nine 
seats in a 265-seat House of Commons. 

A trial fitting of the representation function 
for the Liberal party turned up one variable 
(B) whose coefficient fell somewhat short of 
conventional significance levels and another 
(Nc) whose coefficient was patently insignifi- 
cant. The latter only was discarded, and the 
equation became: 


(2) Sz, = 3.217" V1 — 0.356*Nz — 0.8218, 


(0.303) (0.146) (0.598) 
+ 0.0656** Nar -+ 62.85 
(0.0129) 
R: = 902, SEE. = 497 


6 Shown in parentheses below the sample co- 
efficients are the corresponding, standard errors: 
R? is the coefficient of determination corrected 
for degrees of freedom; S.E.E. is the standard 
error of estimate. Asterisks raised above the co- 
efficients indicate significance level according to o 
two-tailed t-test, as follows: **significant at the 
.01 level; *significant at the .05 level. A useful 
and relatively non-technical introduction to 
regression analysis is Mordecai Ezekiel and Karl 
A. Fox, Methods of Correlation and Regression 
Analysis (New York, 3rd ed., 1959). 
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Again, signs are as expected, although the co- 
eficient of By is not significant. With R? of 
.902 the fit of the equation is somewhat less 
close than that of the Conservative equation. 

A rather different specification was adopted 
for the minor-party equation. It did not seem 
appropriate in the case of such a conglomerate 
to use an index of relative strength in con- 
stituencies of different sizes. Also, when Fy, 
Nu, Ne, and Nz were entered together as 
explanatory variables, a severe problem of col- 
linearity arose. Minor-party share of vote is 
highly dependent on the number of candidates 
placed in the field by the several parties, and 
the consequent redundancy of information 
when the variables are entered in each other’s 
presence makes it difficult to obtain reliable 
estimates of the coefficients.? If an estimate 
was to be made at all, it seemed necessary to 
jettison one or more of the variables. Un- 
fortunately, all would appear to belong in the 
representation function, and dropping varia- 
ables might be merely to exchange one source 
of unreliability for another. We might suppose, 
however, that, whatever other variables are 
relevant, Var and Ny ought to figure in the 
equation. 


(3) Sar = 1.237*V u — 0.0360**N x -+ 0.99 
(0.233) (0.0117) 
R?=.718 SEE. = 3.47 


Both coefficients are significant and the R? 
is of a respectable order. However, the arbi- 
trariness of this specification becomes evident 
when Ny is replaced by Nz. The fit of this 
equation (not shown) is as close as that of (8), 
and the coefficient of Nx turns out to be highly 
significant and negative. Replacing Nz in turn 
by Ne, the latter’s coefficient also bears a 
negative sign though it is not significant. The 
negative signs persist through all configura- 
tions of variables. There are indications here 
that when a major party withdraws from con- 
tests the efficiency of the minor-party vote is 
improved, which in turn suggests that com- 
monly such contests are won by minor-party 
candidates.* The tactics of multi-party politics 


7 For a succinct discussion of this problem con- 
sult H. M. Blalock, Jr., “Correlated Independent 
Variables: the Problem of Maulticollinearity”, 
Social Forces, Vol. 42 (1963), 233-237. 

8 It seems clear that the minor parties have, on 
the whole, performed better when they were un- 
opposed by one of the major parties, though the 
results are mixed. In the election of 1921, for 
example, the Liberal party did not name candi- 
dates in 33 constituencies, and in 28 of them 
minor-party candidates were successful; the Con- 
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no doubt figure in this phenomenon. A major 
party might withdraw from a contest with the 
hope of delivering the constituency into minor- 
party hands and thwarting the ambitions of 
the other major party; or, recognizing that a 
minor-party candidate will win in any case, 
the major party might withdraw as a gesture 
of appeasement. The matter is, perhaps, of 
more historical than current interest, since in 
the last half-dozen elections the major parties 
have fielded. complete slates of candidates with 
only a few exceptions. l 

The empirical estimates establish the im- 
portance of several factors in the working of the 
electoral system in Canada. In the case of the 
Conservative party, as many as four variables 
are shown to contribute significantly to the 
explanation of share of seats won; in the case of 
the Liberals, three. As noted, share of vote 
alone is able to account for only about three- 
quarters of the variance of share of seats won 
by a major party. The addition of numbers-of- 
candidates variables and an index representing 
one aspect of the distribution of the vote raises 
the proportion of variance explained to nine- 
tenths or higher. For the minor parties, the 
relevance of at least one variable besides share 
of vote is suggested, though because of colli- 
nearity the precise identity of the other vari- 
able or variables remains in doubt. 

Some features of the system. From the co- 
efficients estimated in equations (1)-(3) can 
be elicited a good deal of information concern- 
ing the working of the electoral system in 
Canada. We confine attention here to a few of 
the more important and interesting results. 

The relationship which perhaps is of most 
interest is that between a party’s share of seats 
and its share of vote when other factors are 
held constant. For the major parties, according 
to the coefficients of Vc and Vz in (1) and (2), 
a change in share of vote of one percentage point 
is transformed into a change in share of seats of 
about three percentage points in the same di- 
rection. Thus, in a House of Commons of 265 
seats, an additional percentage point of vote 
won by a party would gain about eight seats. 
It is interesting that the estimated ‘“‘incre- 
mental transformation rate” of 3.0 or there- 
abouts is quite close to the rate yielded by the 
cube law in Great Britain and to that estimated 
for Congressional elections in the United 
States. That three systems should exhibit a 


servative party passed up 27 seats, of which only 
five were won by minor-party candidates. 

® The cube law implies a non-linear relationship 
between share of seats and share of vote, i.e., 
the incremental transformation rate is not a con- 
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regularity of this kind is indeed remarkable in 
view of the lack of forma) restrictions on the 
transformation rate under the single-member- 
constituency method of election. 

The transformation rate for the minor parties 
is substantially lower than the major-party 
rate. In fact, the coefficient of Va in (3) is less 
than half those of Vc in (1) and Vz in (2). The 
minor parties are at a relative disadvantage, 
the most plausible explanation of which is the 
generally lower level of the minor-party vote. 

This, however, raises a question concerning 
the form of the relationship between share of 
seats and share of vote. If, in general, the 
transformation rate varies with share of vote, 
the linearity assumption relied on thus far 
might not be suitable. Several rough-and- 
ready tests for non-linearity were carried out, 
and in none was its presence indicated. On the 
other hand, experimentation with disaggre- 
gated data, in which share of vote varied over 
a wide range, did turn up strong evidence of 
non-linearity. The following tentative expla- 
nation is offered: the underlying relationship 
between a party’s share of seats and its share 
of vote is in fact non-linear; but over the 
limited range in which share of vote is observed 
in the present samples, the relationship can be 
closely approximated by a straight line. 

When the number of minor-party candidates 
is Increased, the share of seats won by a major 
party for a given own share of vote Is aug- 
mented. According to equation (1), the in- 
crease in Conservative share of seats when an 
additional minor-party candidate enters the 
field is .055 per cent (of the seats in the House) ; 
equation (2) offers an estimate of .066 per cent 
in respect of the Liberals. There is no necessity 
for the two coefficients to be equal: changes in 
minor-party activity could have quite different 
effects on the two major parties. However, the 
two sample coefficients here are within one 
standard error of each other, and the inference 
of no difference would seem to be called for. 

The dependence of major-party share of 
seats on the number of minor-party candidates 


stant but rather varies with share of vote. How- 
ever, James G. March reports that for shares of 
vote ranging from 40 per cent to 60 per cent the 
cube law can be approximated closely by a linear 
equation which fixes the transformation rate at 
about 2.8. See James G. March, “Party Legisla- 
tive Representation as a Function of Election 
Results,” The Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. XXI 
(1957/58), 521-542. Dahl (op. cit., pp. 148-149) 
elicited transformation rates for the Democratic 
party of 2.50 in House of Representatives elec- 
tions and 3.02 in Senate elections. 
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explains the ability of parties to win majorities 
in the House of Commons with much less than 
a majority of the vote cast in their favor. Fig- 
ure 1 provides an illustration, using the co- 
efficients for the Conservative party estimated 
in equation (1). Measured along the horizontal 
axis is Vo, and along the vertical axis Na. The 
slanted lines (‘‘equal-representation lines”) 
trace out combinations of Ve and Nar which 
yield stated levels of Sgt? (It is assumed that 
the Conservatives contest all seats and perform 
equally well in large and small constituencies, 
ie. No=265 and Beo=100). With 100 minor- 
party candidates in the field the Conservatives 
are estimated to require 47.2 per cent of the 
vote to win 50 per cent of the seats. Setting 
Nar at 200, some 45.3 per cent of the vote is 
needed by the major party to win 50 per cent 
of the seats; at 500, only 39.6 per cent. In con- 
trast, 39.6 per cent of the vote is indicated 
to yield only about 28 per cent of the seats 
when there are as few as 100 minor-party can- 
didates in the field. 

Since the independent variables in an 
equation are related to a common variable Sy, 
they can be brought into relation with each 
other to answer questions of this sort: By what 
amount must one independent variable be 
changed to compensate for the effect on S; of a 
given change in another independent variable? 


10 The slanted (equal-representation) lines are 
truncated at Nar =100 and Nar=500 to remain 
well within the range of observed values of the 
variable in the sample. 
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TABLE 2. STANDARD REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS (BETA WEIGHTS) 
Equation Vo i VE Vie Ne Ng Nu Be Br 
(1) 1.37 —0.18 0.47 —0.22 
(2) a 1.01 —0.31 0.64 —0.13 
(3) 1.47 —0.85 


Source: Calculated from coefficients of Equations (1)-(3) and standard deviations of variables. 


Of special interest is the way in which varia- 
tions in the “other” factors compensate for 
gains and losses in a party’s voting support. 
In this connection, the slope of the equal- 
representation lines in Figure 1 can be given a 
useful interpretation. The slope indicates the 
rate at which Ve must be substituted for Nar 
to maintain constant Se. Holding Ne and Be 
constant, we can write, from equation (1), 


ASe = 2.897AVe + 0.055AN ar 


where A stands for “change in.” Along & given 
equal-representation line, ASc=0; hence, 


0 = 2.897AVe + 0.055ANx, 


and the slope of the equal-representation line is 


ANu _ 2.897 
AVe 0.055 
= — 52,7 


Thus, an increase of about 53 in the number 
of minor-party candidates will have an effect 
on Conservative share of seats which just com- 
pensates for the effect of a decrease in its (the 
Conservative party’s) share of vote of one per- 
centage point. Put otherwise, the Conserva- 
tives can give up one per cent of the vote for 
every 53 additional minor-party candidates in 
the field and maintain a given share of seats, 
other factors held constant. 

Substitution rates can be calculated in a 
similar way for Vg in substitution with the 
other independent variables. Taking Bg, 


If there were a shift in the party’s base of sup- 
port towards small constituencies such that 
Bo fell by 3.5 (e.g., from 100 to 96.5) the party 
could win a given share of seats with a share of 
vote one percentage point smaller. Finally, for 
Ne, 


ANo 


AVe = 12.0 


Withdrawing 12 Conservative candidates from 
the field has the same effect on Se for given Ve 
as an increase in V¢ of one percentage point. 


Substitution rates for the Liberal party, cal- 
culated from the coefficients in equation (2), 
are fairly similar throughout. 

It would be useful, finally, to know some- 
thing about the relative importance of the 
several independent variables in producing 
changes in election outcomes. As they stand, 
the regression coefficients do not offer a reli- 
able basis for judging the relative importance 
of the variables: the size of a coefficient will 
reflect the (often arbitrarily-selected) units in 
which the independent variable is measured. 
For comparison to be meaningful, some stan- 
dardization procedure is needed. Here we may 
make use of standard regression coefficients, 
often called Beta-weights, which show the 
change in the dependent variable, in own- 
standard deviation units, when an independent 
variable is changed by one own-standard de- 
viation.™ Beta-weights for the variables in 
equations (1)--(8) are shown in Table 2. 

On the basis of the absolute values of the 
Beta-weights, own share of vote is the inde- 
pendent variable to which share of seats is most 
responsive in all three cases: a not unexpected 
result. Ranking next in importance throughout 
is number of minor-party candidates. We may 
conjecture that the seemingly eccentric changes 
in party standings which occur from time to 
time in Canadian elections are due largely to 
changes in the number of minor-party candi- 
dates. Reverting to the data of Table 1, it is 
doubiless significant that fewer than 100 minor- 
party candidates contested the election of 1930 
while more than 400 contested that of 1985. 
The very substantial increase in minor-party 
participation in 1935 led to a correspondingly 
substantial increase in the efficiency of the 
Liberal vote. 

Qualifications and a test. The empirical esti- 
mates are subject to several qualifications 
which ought to be recorded. First, certain 
specification problems which affect the inter- 
pretation of the coefficients are left unresolved. 
In the case of the minor parties, several formu- 
lations produced equally good fits; the major- 


% See H. M. Blalock, Jr., Social Statistics (New 
York, 1960), p. 345. 
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party equations, fortunately, yielded less am- 
biguous results. The difficulties with the minor- 
party equation may be in part the result of 
Jumping together all “other” candidates, Dis- 
aggregation would be desirable, but it would 
mean reducing the size of an already very 
small sample (no one third party’s life spans 
the sample period). Second, it is possible that 
the estimated coefficients are biased because 
of the omission of relevant variables. The only 
way to guard against such biases is to bring 
all likely variables within the compass of the 
analysis. A few other variables were tried, but 
none appeared to add anything. It may be 
worth reporting that attempts to uncover pos- 
sible effects of the periodic re-drawing of con- 
stituency boundaries (the effects assumed to be 
in favor of the party in power) turned up 
nothing. The results may reflect the method, 
which was distinctly unrefined. Third, a doubt 
concerning one of the variables must be con- 
fessed to. The index B; is constructed from 
data which are subject to the influence of other 
explanatory variables, and its independence 
is open to question. The index is moderately 
correlated in the sample with several other 
variables (see correlation matrix, Appendix). 
The general election which took place in 
Canada in 1968 offers a limited but valuable 
opportunity to test the capabilities of the 
equations. The relevant data (recorded in the 
Appendix) were inserted into equations (1)—(3) 
to produce the estimates shown in Table 3. For 
the Liberals and the minor parties, the equa- 
tions perform very well; the estimate for the 


TABLE 3. ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL SHARES 
OF SEATS, ELECTION OF 1968 


Estimated Actual 


Party Share of Share of ron 
Seats (%) Seats (%) z 

Conservative 31.5 27.3 +4.2 

Liberal 57.3 58.7 — 1.4 

Minor Parties 13.6 14.0 —0.4 


Source: Estimated share of seats obtained by 
inserting values of independent variables (see Ap- 
pendix) into equations (1), (2) and (3). 
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Conservatives is not so close to the mark. The 
results are as good as or better than one might 
have expected on the basis of the standard 
errors of estimate in the sample period. 


III. CONCLUSIONS 


The most general conclusion to be drawn 
from the analysis is that the determination of 
election outcomes in Canada is a complex pro- 
cess in which the influences of several factors 
combine. By the use of regression analysis it 
has been possible to tentatively identify sev- 
eral—hopefully, the most important—vari- 
ables which figure in the process. For the major 
parties, the variables shown to be relevant are 
own share of vote, number of own candidates, 
number of minor-party candidates and (in one 
case) relative strength of the major party in 
size-classes of constituencies. Certain problems 
stood in the way of a satisfactory account of 
minor-party share of seats, but the importance 
of at least one variable besides share of vote 
is indicated. 

For the specifications adopted, the variable 
ranking next in importance to own share of 
vote is number of minor-party candidates. The 
greater the number of minor-party candidates 
in the field, the smaller the share of vote needed 
by a major party to attain a given share of 
seats, other things remaining constant. The 
regression coefficients provide a quantitative 
measure of the effect on the efficiency of the 
major-party vote of changes in the level of 
minor-party activity. 

It is estimated that, for the major parties, 
an increase in share of vote of one percentage 
point will bring about an increase in share of 
seats of about three percentage points. This is 
similar to rates calculated for the two-party 
systems of Great Britain and the United States, 
but much larger than the rate estimated here 
for the minor parties in Canada. 

In respect of method, the study offers some 
evidence of the potentialities of multiple re- 
gression analysis in the investigation of elec- 
toral systems. There can be few electoral sys- 
tems so innocent of complexity that their 
working can be adequately described in a 
relationship between two variables, share of 
seats and share of vote. Other.factors can—in 
Canada, at least, do—affect election outcomes. 
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APPENDIX 
DATA AND SOURCES 
Data: 

Election Sz Se Su Vi Veo Vu Nz Ne Nu Bz Be 
1921 49.4 21.3 29.4 40.7 30.3 29.0 228 235 254 96 97 
1925 40.4 47.3 12,2 39.8 46.5 13.8 232 253 141 96 110 
1926 52.2 37.1 10.6 46.1 45.3 8.7 238 252 83 98 106 
1930 37.1 55.9 6.9 45.5 48.7 5.9 253 252 85 101 101 
1935 70.6 16.3 13.1 44.9 29.6 25.4 263 251 450 97 100 
1940 73.9 16.3 9.8 51.5 30.7 17.9 263 230 228 98 101 
1945 51.0 27.3 21.6 41.1 27.4 31.5 262 221 545 100 101 
1949 73.7 15.6 10.7 49.5 29.7 20.8 263 252 342 98 102 
1953 64.5 19.2 16.3 48.9 81.0 20.1 265 248 384 95 102 
1957 39.6 42.3 18.1 40.9 38.9 20.1 265 257 339 97 104 
1958 18.5 78.5 3.0 33.6 53 .6 12.8 265 265 301 97 101 
1962 37.7 43.8 18.5 37.2 37.3 25.6 264 265 486 101 95 
1963 48.7 35.8 15.5 41.7 32.8 25.4 265 265 492 104 93 
1965 49,4 36.6 14.0 40.2 32.4 27.4 265 265 48i 101 93 
1968* 58.7 21.8 14.0 45.5 31.4 23.1 264 264 443 106 90 


Sources: S;, V;, 1921-1958: H. A. Scarrow, Canada Votes (New Orleans, 1962); 1962-1968: Report 
of the Chief Electoral Officer (Ottawa) 25th-28th general elections; N;, B: computed from data in above 
sources, as follows: 

_ 265n; 
n 


Ni 
where n; is the number of candidates entered by the ith party and n is the total number of seats in 
the (forthcoming) House of Commons; l 

DVi; z 

B: = 100 mY)» vj; > 3, 


where v;; is the number of votes won by the ith party in the jth constituency and # the mean number 
of votes cast in the n constituencies. Where not all constituencies were entered by the ith party, data 
for uncontested constituencies were deleted in the computation of the index. 


Data used differ slightiy in some instances from those contained in the recent compilation by J. M. 
Beck in Pendulum of Power (Scarborough, 1968), which came to my attention too late to permit use 
here. The differences are small, and cannot be supposed to affect the argument. 


* Not used in the calculation of regression coefficients. 


CORRELATION BETWEEN EXPLANATORY VARIABLES 


Vr Ve Vu Nz Ne Nu B; Be 
Vu 1 — .43 —.17 .06 — 43 — 25 —. iĝ 22 
Ve 1 —.81 —, 27 47 — .63 — .07 42 
Vue 1 25 — 24 85 18 — .60 
NL 1 24 . 66 35 — .42 
Ne 1 .08 .29 — 24 
Nu 1 -87 — .64 
Bz 1 — .65 


A NOTE ON OVERSEAS CHINESE POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 
IN URBAN MALAYA* ) 


ALVIN RaBusHKA 
University of Rochester 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The object of this note is to demonstrate that 
generalizations about political participation may 
be invalid when applied to “developing” or 
“transitional” societies. Specifically, the relation- 
ship between rates of voter turnout and levels of 
education for urban Chinese in Malaya is not 
consistent with results reported for Western so- 
cieties. 

A geographical classification of bibliographic 
entries in Lester Milbrath’s Political Participa- 
tion’ discloses a very interesting statistic: only 
3 of the 288 listed entries concern the transitional 
societies of Asia, Africa and Latin America. The 
lack of data on developing areas may, in large 
measure, explain the emphasis placed on studies 
of political participation in North America and 
Western Europe. Although there is more research 
on transitional societies today, most studies still 
focus on advanced industrial societies. The valid- 
ity of the generalizations presented in Political 
Participation, therefore, is restricted to North 
America and Western Europe. 

Using data collected in Malaya (1957), I ex- 
amine four of Milbrath’s hypotheses. These in- 
clude: 


(1) higher education increases participation 
(p. 122) ; 

(2) middle-aged persons participate more 
than young or old persons (p. 134); 

(3) men are more likely to participate than 
women (p. 183); and 

(4) religion affects participation (p. 187). 


II. METHOD 


The dependent variable in each of these hy- 
pothesized relationships is participation, mea- 
sured by percentage voter turnout among the 
population. With the exception of religion, mea- 
surement procedures need little discussion. Sex, 
age and education are evident. The different re- 
ligions in Malaya are Buddhism, Taoism, Islam, 
Hinduism, and Christianity. 

The data which I present were collected by 


* Support was received from the National Sci- 
ence Foundation Grant No. GS-1361. Living ex- 
penses during field research were provided by Ful- 
bright-Hays Fellowship No. FH 6-141. 

*(Chicago: Rand McNally & Company, 1965). 


Survey Research Malaysia durmg February- 
March 1967 in Kuala Lumpur and Penang, Ma- 
laya. A two-stage sample survey was designed to 
select 500 households in which adults could be 
enumerated and selected for interview against a 
list of qualifying numbers. The field work pro- 
duced 374 successful adult interviews in Penang 
and 359 in Kuala Lumpur, the two largest and 
commercially most important cities in Malaya. 
The results describe only reported Chinese vot- 
ing behavior at the 1964 Parliamentary or State 
Legislative Assembly elections (the most recent 
general elections preceding the date of the sur- 
vey); the number of Indians and Malays inter- 
viewed is too small to permit meaningful quanti- 
tative analysis.” 


III. RESULTS 


Neither sex nor religion discriminate respon- 
dents’ rates of voting. The hypothesized rela- 
tionship between age and participation was con- 
firmed, i.e., voting rates increase until the mid- 
dle-age category and decline thereafter. How- 


The ethnic composition of respondents in Kua- 
la Lumpur and Penang compared with census dis- 
tributions, by percentages, is displayed below. One 
can readily observe that Chinese predominate nu- 
merically in both cities. The number of Malaye 
and Indians in each educational category is too 
small to permit a meaningful reporting of voter 
turnout rates for those categorics. 


Kuala Lumpur 


f (N =359) (N =314,000) 

Eranu Houp Sample Census (1957) 
Malays 13.3 15.0 
Chinese 74.9 62.0 
Indians 8.9 16.9 

Penang 

. (N =374) (N = 234,000) 

Ethnic Group Sample Census (1987) 
Malays 16.8 11.4 
Chinese 67.4 72.9 
Indians 13.9 13.6 
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Ficure 1. Proportion of Voter Turnout by Level of Education 
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ever, when education is plotted against rates of 
voter turnout among Chinese in urban Malaya, 
an unexpected result occurs. Figure 1 reveals 
this surprising outcome. Figure 1 shows that 
participation generally declines, and significantly 
so, as level of education increases. This result 
for 261 Chinese in Kuala Lumpur and 241 m 
Penang is not consistent with the hypothesized 
relationship presented in Milbrath. That the re- 
sult appears for both cities, although slightly 
more pronounced in Kuala Lumpur, suggests 
that this decreasing relationship is not due to 
the uniqueness of a given Malayan city, but is 
generally applicable to urban Chinese voting be- 
havior in Malaya. 


IV. DISCUSSION 


The use of data collected in a transitional 
Asian society shows that the relationship be- 
tween education and level of voter turnout dif- 
fers from relationships previously reported in 
North American and Western European coun- 
tries. One plausible explanation offered here is 
that increased” levels- of: education among 
Chinese in urban Malaya lead to an awareness 
that one’s vote is meaningless. I show elsewhere? 


*See “The Manipulation of Ethnic Politics in 
Malaya,” Polity, forthcoming (March, 1970). 


e f (Level of Education) 
26 30 (261) Total (Kuala Lampur) 
22 25 (241) Total (Penang) 


that Malayan Chinese have been systematically 
discriminated against, disfranchised or otherwise 
reduced to a low level of political efficacy. 
Briefly, that article shows that Malay members 
of Parliament passed a constitutional amend- 
ment which potentially mereases Malay repre- 
sentation by reducing rural constituency size to 
half that of urban constituencies. This is signifi- 
cant because Malays comprise a majority of the 
rural population while the Chinese are the ma- 
jority of the urban population. As a result, the 
Chinese are at a comparative disadvantage in 
State and Parliamentary elections. Furthermore, 
non-Malay opposition political power was elimi- 
nated by the suspension of several important 
Chinese controlled municipal councils on charges 
of malpractice by Malay dominated State gov- 
ernments, This argument suggests that the bet- 
ter educated Chinese is more likely to realize his 
electoral powerlessness and, hence, he is less 
likely to vote. 

In the business of writing lawlike' generaliza- 
tions, one lesson is clear. Comparisons limited 
only to advanced industrial societies in the 
“West”. may provide somewhat misleading con- 
clusions. Efforts should be made to generalize 
on a generic phenomenon such as participation 
using a broader range of geographical data. 


VOTING, OR A PRICE SYSTEM IN A COMPETITIVE 
MARKET STRUCTURE 


MARTIN SHUBIK 
Yale University 


In this brief note it is demonstrated that if 
all the conditions for the existence of a com- 
petitive equilibrium are satisfied, then simple 
majority voting to determine the distribution 
of goods may be less efficient than a price sys- 
tem. 

The argument here may be somewhat cryptic 
for those not familiar with the work of Anthony 
Downs.! A considerably more discursive pres- 
entation of the background material is given in 
“A Two Party System, General Equilibrium 
and the Voters’ Paradox.’ The tax and public 
goods aspect of the voting problem have been 
discussed elsewhere in “Notes on the Taxon- 
omy of Problems Concerning Public Goods.” 
The result presented here, nevertheless, stands 
by itself, hence is presented in this brief form. 


1 Anthony Downs, An Economic Theory of 
Democracy (New York: Harper & Row, 1957). 

2 Martin Shubik, “A Two Party System, 
General Equilibrium and the Voters’ Paradox,” 
Zeitschrift fir Nationalökonomie, 28 (1968), 341- 
354. 

3 Martin Shubik, “Notes on the Taxonomy of 
Problems Concerning Public Goods,” (Cowles 
Foundation Discussion Paper 208). 
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The political system is modeled at its sim- 
plest. We assume the existence of two players 
called “political parties.” The goal of each 
player is to win an election by as large a vote 
as possible. A strategy for each player is to 
name a policy that it will carry out if it is 
elected. A policy is any point in the set of 
feasible distributions of final product. It fol- 
lows immediately that, although any policy 
may be considered as a strategy, any non- 
Pareto optimal policies are dominated by some 
policy that is optimal. A discussion of the 
reasons for modeling a party in this simple 
manner is given in detail elsewhere. It is as- 
sumed that all voters are passive or “‘mechanis- 
tic,” i.e., they do not form groups but merely 
vote individually, selecting optimally between 
the two policies offered. 

Consider a three-person symmetric market. 
The three traders have initial endowments of 
(a,0,0), (0,a,0) and (0,0,a). Each has the same 
differentiable utility function @=h=hi= 
(x,y,z). It is easy to check that in this case the 
unique price system will be (1,1,1) and the 
final imputation to each will be (a/3,a/3,a/3). 
The worth of this imputation is shown as the 
point # in Figure 1. 
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FIGURE 1 
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Suppose that instead of using a price system 
the society decided to adopt a simple majority 
voting procedure for the distribution of all 
goods. We must specify a condition concerning 
the protection of property rights of the minor- 
ity. For simplicity we can either assume that 
any taxation up to confiscation of all posses- 
sions is sanctioned, or that any redistribution 
must satisfy conditions of individual rationality 
as defined by preferences and the distribution 
at the status quo ante the vote. For the purpose 
of the example we assume that any taxation Is 
possible, hence an individual can end up with 
nothing. As is pointed out later, the result does 
not depend on this. 


In Figure I, sı, s2, or s; could be obtained by 
a majority. They are not preferred to each 
other, yet one of them is preferred to any 
other policy that can be named. For ex- 
ample, suppose that the parties limited them- 
selves to seven programs consisting of the 
three policies noted and the following four 
others E and ((¢,f,9), (9,¢,f), (f,9e)), (9, 
(e,f,9), (ef), (ef), Oe), (e,f:9)) where 
e+ftg=a. Suppose that e>f>g>0 and 
f>a/3. The resulting 7X7 matrix game is 
shown below (where 1 indicates a win by one 
vote, 0 a tie, and —1 a loss by one vote).4 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1 0 0 0 


2 0 0 0 





This game has a mixed strategy solution of 
(0,0,0,1/3,1/3,1/3,0) for each party. As is to be 
expected, each names the same (mixed) 
strategy and each stands the same chance of 
winning the election. 

A possible interpretation of the mixed 


4 Two models can be considered, the first in 
which a party’s goal is to win by as large a vote 
as possible, the second where its goal is just to 
win. In this example, the latter assumption ap- 
pears to be the more reasonable. 
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strategy is that the majority rule emphasizes 
the diversity of interests—any majority wants 
to benefit by taxing the minority. As this situ- 
ation is symmetric, the parties wish to appear 
to be all things to all men at the same time; 
hence, they mix their strategies over different 
nonsymmetric outcomes favoring different 
interest groups.® 

The individual consumer obtains 1/3 
(d(¢,f,9) +¢(9,¢,f) +o(f,9,e)) from this policy. 
However, if he is risk-neutral or risk-averse, 
then from the assumption that he has a convex 
set of preferences $(a/3,a/3,a/3) > 1/3((e,f,9) 
-+-o(9,e,f) +¢(f,9,e)). This is shown as the point 
F in Fig, 1. If his preference set is strictly con- 
vex, then the midpoint solution that is the out- 
come of the competitive market is strictly pre- 
ferred to the outcome obtained through the 
voting procedure. 

Had there been a limitation on taxation, the 
same result would hold with the modification 
that some of the more extreme policies which 
discriminate against minorities would be 
limited. 

The result did not depend upon selecting a 
finite number of policies for the two parties to 
offer. If all points on the optimal surface are 
available, then the strategic problem of the 
parties becomes equivalent to that of a con- 
tinuous Blotto game, which has been solved by 
Gross and Wagner.® All of the solutions place 
a zero probability density on the center. 

It might be thought that the result depends 
strictly upon the symmetry of the preferences 


' of the voters. This is not the case. If they are 


risk-neutral or risk-averse, then whenever the 
“political noncooperative game” has no pure 
strategy solution, the result will not be Pareto 
optimal. Depending on the degree of symmetry 
and the level of risk aversion, the competitive 


ë Kenneth Arrow has pointed out that one must 
distinguish between the two cases where (1) the 
parties announce their (mixed) strategies to the 
public, or (2) randomize first and announce the 
the results of the randomization as their policies 
to the public. If we adopt the first interpretation, 
we may view the mixed strategy as being a “‘de- 
gree of belief” in the mind of the voter. He per- 
ceives some of the contradictions in the state- 
ments of the parties; hence he has only a tenta- 
tive view of what their actions will be. In the 
second instance we assume that the parties 
polarize the issues for the voters. In the first 
case we must assume a cardinal utility scale for 
the voters who evaluate uncertain outcomes. 

sO. Gross and R. Wagner, A Continuous 
Blotto Game (The RAND Corporation, RM-408, 
June 17, 1950). 
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equilibrium point will lie above the expected 
value of the vote in a zone of the Pareto opti- 
mal surface such that everyone is better off at 
the competitive equilibrium. This is shown in 
Figure 2. V is the expected value of the out- 
come obtained by voting and # the competi- 
tive equilibrium. As long as £ lies between V! 
and V" the result is true. This diagram was 
drawn for ease of exposition in two dimensions 
where Pı and P2 are the evaluations of Voters 
1 and 2. The picture is basically the same for 
higher dimensions. 

A possible interpretation of the general re- 
sult is that if in some sense the original distri- 
bution of resources is regarded by the voters 
as more or less equitable or symmetric, the 
economic process keeps this property; whereas 
the political process introduces the possibility 
of considerable asymmetry as the majority 
takes from the minority. Without special laws 
to protect the minority and since anyone 
could be in the minority, all participants eval- 
uate the expected worth of the mix of outcomes 
offered by the voting process as worse than the 
economic outcome. 

In the continuous case the policies which are 
not used are those which give a single indi- 
vidual more than two-thirds of all of the gain. 
A coalition of the remaining two can always 
be effective against such an extreme division. 
The midpoint or even split is also ruled out 
because any two players can improve their lot 
by taking from the third. 

This model is obviously highly unrealistic 
and restrictive. Nevertheless, the result is pos- 
sibly instructive and has a useful interpreta- 
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FIGURE 3 


tion. The outcome is Pareto optimal, but the 
expected outcome is not. The loss of efficiency 
appears to be related to the power struggle and 
the inherent favoring of a nonsymmetric solu- 
tion by the majority in a political situation. 
The economic mechanism, given the initial dis- 
tribution of resources is anonymous and egali- 
tarian. 

It must be stressed that usually a reason for 
using a voting system is that no price system 
exists. This is almost always the case when the 
production of public goods is called for. 


APPENDIX 


One of the solutions given by Gross and 
Wagner is: 

Colonel Blotto might do the following: He 
plays a continuous density function p over the 
regular hexagon (of Fig. 3), i.e. if do denotes 
an element of area at point x within this hexa- 
gon, the probability that he chooses a point 
within de is given by p(xz)do. The density func- 
tion p is determined as follows: p is constant* 
on the perimeter of the hexagon, zero at the 
center, and linear along any straight line seg- 
ment joining the center with an arbitrary 
point on the perimeter. 


* Normalization reveals the value of this con- 
stant to be 9/4+/8. : 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


To THE EDITOR: 


Barrington Moore, so the editor informed me, 
was to be provided with the opportunity to re- 
spond to my critique with an essay up to two 
thirds the length of my original article. He chose 
to limit his comments to slightly more than 
seven typewritten pages and to discuss only 
three (four?) of the many substantive issues 
raised, while taking considerable space to attack 
my brief concluding comments as to the possible 
underlying assumptions of his book. The editor 
has allowed me 700 to 800 words to conclude 
this exchange. While I know that I ean rely 
upon his generosity, I will be as succinct as pos- 
sible. 

Moore is disturbed by my characterization of 
his intellectual development. I did assume that 
the remarks he quotes were autobiographical. I 
did not, however, call him a “fellow traveller,” 
nor did I neglect to point out that his view of 
the Soviet experience was as negative as his view 
of gradualism. (I think he ascribes the use of 
the term “fellow traveller” to me for quite spe- 
cific reasons, which I shall return to later.) I 
still think my interpretation is correct, for it 
reinforces my memory of classes of his which I 
attended in the early 1950’s, in which he indi- 
cated what his sympathies had been earlier. 
(His remarks about books of his published in 
the 1950’s are, therefore, without relevance.) 
However, the point is a very, very minor one 
and I shall not belabor it. 


Moore rejects the appellation “neo-Marxist.” 
I define what I mean by the term as applied to 
him quite precisely in terms of two propositions 
which I think underlie his analysis. If he does 
not like the term I will call him anything he 
wishes. I still think that I am correct, despite 
his “explicit disclaimers.” The reader will have 
to judge for himself. Moore also denies that he 
used the expression “non-repressive society.” I 
never asserted that he did. I did argue that his 
analysis, since he fails to distinguish among de- 
grees of exploitation in the societies which he ex- 
amines, and since he strongly implies that so- 
cialization into all past societies has been uni- 
formly brutal (see the citations and quotes in 
my paper), only make sense if one assumes that 
this is his assumption. If I am wrong then many 
of the more pithy phrases he uses are mere rhet- 
oric, and the book is a far less substantial work 
than I thought it was. 

Moore also denies that he is critical of Max 
Weber. I never said that he was critical of all of 
Max Weber’s work. I did assert that he was 
critical of Weber’s belief in the autochthonous 


causal efficacy of values, especially of religious 
values, and of Weber’s emphasis on the role 
played by religious ideas in the development of 
European capitalism. Moore’s sharp disagree- 
ment with this view and the view of those scho- 
lars (such as Robert Bellah) who start from a 
similar perspective is quite obvious in the book 
as a whole and on the pages I cite. 

As to the substantive points: Moore claims 
that he never asserted that the Civil War was 
necessary if a coalition of northern business and 
southern Junkers was to be avoided. I refer 
readers to the chapter itself and to the whole 
thrust of the book, but let me quote some pas- 
sages on the pages I cite, lest the issue be in 
doubt: 


German experience suggests that, if the conflict 
between North and South had been compromised, 
the compromise would have been at the expense 
of the subsequent democratic development in the 
United States. (p. 115) 

Such an alignment would have been of Northern 
industrialists and Southern planters against slaves, 
small farmers and industrial workers. This is no 
abstract phantasy. Quite a few forces pushed in 
this direction before the Civil War... . any peace- 
ful solution, any victory of moderation, good sense 
and the democratic process, would have had to be 
a reactionary solution. (pp. 131-132) 

In the United States plantation slavery was an im- 
portant aspect of capitalist growth. On the other 
hand, to put it mildly, this was an institution un- 
favorable to democracy. The Civil War overcame 
this obstacle, though only partially. (p. 421) 


Second, Moore argues that our differing in- 
terpretations of Mary Wright’s book are merely 
differmg interpretations. Not so. It is perfectly 
proper for a scholar to draw supporting evidence 
from a book with a thesis contrary to his own. 
It is not legitimate for him to cite the book as 
supporting his thesis. Moore cites Wright as 
supporting his contention that, during the Res- 
toration period, reform was blocked entirely by 
class interests. While Wright certainly does say 
that class interests played a role, she emphasizes 
cultural variables, as, for example: “Third, and 
most important, Restoration leaders did not 
spend much time thinking about commerce, not 
even about its evils. . . . Commerce was not 
worthy of systematic attention.” (Wright, p. 
170). Time and time again, Moore draws impli- 
cations which are not legitimate from his 
sources. Indeed, in my essay, I did not cite all 
the instances which could be cited. 

The adequacy of Moore’s comparison of the 
role of the Chinese and Japanese gentry and my 
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critique readers will have to judge for them- 
selves. His comment is too general and the is- 
sues too complex for an extended discussion 
here. I do stand corrected on one point. The 
word is “exploitative” not “exploitive.” I shall 
never forgive my “helpers” for missing that one. 

Moore’s use of Beals (along with others) is 
designed to prove that large landlords in India 
exploit to the limits of their ability and are op- 
posed to innovation. He rejects my citation as 
not to the point, and argues that, on the very 
same page I cite, Beals supports him. Let me 
quote in detail from the pages in question. 


Landlords are the educated men of their villages, 
the innovators who introduce new agricultural 
techniques, the protectors who alone are capable 
of dealing with police officials and settling con- 
flicts. .. Many villages have irrigation reservoirs, 
wells, schools, and other improvements because 
the landlords were able to influence government 
officials. Although people in Gopalpur would be 
delighted at an opportunity to divide their Gauda’s 
property among themselves, the prospect of their 
being no Gauda whatsoever fills most people with 
dismay. 

The desire of government officials to raise the 
status of jatis which have been condemned to fol- 
low the more menial and less remunerative oc- 
cupations occasions even more doubts. A farmer 
cannot weed and harvest his crop without labor. 
If those who now serve as laborers are converted 
into farmers there will be no one to do the weed- 
ing and harvesting. . . . People in Gopalpur are 
told that they must step discriminating against 
people in low-ranking jatis, but they are not told 
what to do in order to obtain the services for- 
merly performed by them. (Beals, pp. 82-83) 


As is quite clear from this quotation and a 
reading of Beal’s book as a whole, not only do 
large landowners (Gaudas) perform services 
which are not simply in their self interest nar- 
rowly defined, but the views ascribed to large 
landowners by Moore are actually ascribed by 
Beals to “people in Gopalpur,” i.e., the small 
farmers and shepherds who make up the bulk of 
the population. 

Both Beals and I are for land reform and a 
shift in the structure of power. Neither of us 
(for I accept his analysis) believes that large 
landowners act purely or even primarily out of 
altruism. Indeed on page 78 Beals does point 
out that large landowners have no incentive to 
lend new brands of seed to those who borrow 
from them because they will gain no advantage 
from this and will be blamed if the seed fails. 


This, however, is not the point. The point is 
that nowhere does Beals ever imply that -the 
large landlords are merely interested in maxi- 
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mizing exploitation, or that the problems faced 
by India are merely or even primarily the result 
of exploitation. Rather, as.he notes, the prob- 
lems faced by Gopalpur and the difficulties of 
reform stem from the fact that: “The culture of 
Gopalpur is an organic whole; its religion and 
its social organization are adapted to the eco- 
nomic tasks traditionally carried out in the vil- 
lage.” (Beals, p. 83). 

One final point. I have, in the course of my 
academic writing, criticized other scholars in 
much the same vein that I have dealt with 
Moore’s book. Some have responded, as docs 
Moore, by questioning my craftsmanship (a le- 
gitimate ploy), but none has attacked my mo- 
tives by implying that I was a member of the 
establishment attempting to stifle dissent by 
conducting what amounts to a “Congressional 
inquiry” masked by a “scholarly facade.” This is 
an effort to dismiss a critic by accusation, be- 
cause the expected academic reaction is one of 
horror and contempt. Thus it serves much the 
same function in the academic world that ac- 
cusing a person of being a Communist did for 
segments of the non-academic world m the 
1950’s. This kind of “left-wing McCarthyism,” 
to use I. F. Stone’s phrase, has become increas- 
ingly common of late, and threatens to reduce 
the possibility of reasoned intellectual discourse. 

It is hard to know how others will interpre: 
the words one puts on paper. While I was 
sharply critical of Moore, I do not think that 1 
suggested he was someone else’s man or moti- 
vated by some secret destructive purpose. In 
short, I assumed his intellectual integrity. I re- 
gret that he has not been able to respond in 
kind. 

Smith College 
STANLEY RoTHMAN 


To THE EDITOR: 


Simply to keep the record straight, I should 
like to comment on a minor (to most readers no 
doubt trivial) point in Professor Wolin’s “Po- 
litical Theory as a Vocation” (this Review, De- 
cember, 1969, pp. 1062-1082). . 

Professor Wolin remarks: “It is excusable 
that a decade ago a political scientist could con- 
tend that only a ‘fanatic’ would want to maxi- 
mize’ political equality and popular sovereignty 
at the expense of other values, such as leisure, 
privacy, consensus, stability, and status.” Pre- 
sumably because this egregious assertion is “ex- 
cusable,” -Professor Wolin generously displayed 
forebearance in not citing the source, which is 
my A Preface to Democratic Theory (1956), pp. 
50-51. 

Because the needs of condensation and forceful 
prose have produced a one-sentence summary 
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that may cause many readers to misinterpret my 
argument—-as quite possibly Professor Wolin 
himself has—I take the liberty of appending the 
fuller text. What I intended to say, and so far as 
I can read my own words accurately, what I 
did say, was that no one, except perhaps a fa- 
natic, would completely sacrifice all other values 


to any two political goals, even two goals as lofty ` 


as political equality and popular sovereignty. In 
the interval since I wrote that book I have 
changed my mind about a great many things, but 
not about this. I cannot believe that Professor 
Wolin means to imply that he would himself sac- 
rifice all other values to gain these two ends. For 
my part, happily, I have never run into anyone 
who by the testimony of his own life and activity 
demonstrated that he really meant to do so, and 
I am quite sure this applies to Professor Wolin 
also. Were I to encounter such a person, I think 
I would be justified in regarding him as a politi- 
cal fanatic, or at any rate as a person with an 
exceedingly narrow vision of the good society. 

That some people sometimes write as if they 
would act in this way is to me only further evi- 
dence that political rhetoric invariably outruns 
political commitment. 
Yale University 

Rogert A, DAHL 


To THE EDITOR: 


My reason for not attributing the paraphrase 
to Professor Dahl was the one which he hints at. 
I was aware of recent statements which repre- 
sent a change in his viewpoint, but I was not 
certain about the extent of the modifications. As 
the context makes clear, I thought it typified a 
widespread opinion. If he has been offended, I 
sincerely apologize. 

The remainder of his letter raises issues which 
cannot be dealt with thoroughly in this forum. 
Perhaps a few observations are appropriate. 
First, although it is awkward to dispute claims 
based upon personal experience, which is why it 
is considered bad scientific and philosophic form 
to argue in this manner, Professor Dahl’s formu- 
lation, that he has never encountered anyone who 
would sacrifice “all other values” to gain the 
values of political equality and popular sover- 
eignty, leaves me puzzled on other grounds. Does 
“completely sacrifice” mean to destroy or wholly 
surrender something for something else so that 
the thing destroyed can never be sought as long 
as the preferred thing is still preferred? If so, 
then, of course, the fanatic does not exist who 
would “completely sacrifice all other values to 
any two political goals,” because, at the very 
least, he would retain the value of life, i.e., he 
would devote time to eating and sleeping. Such 
a concept of a fanatic has been best described by 
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Professor Dahl’s language: it “tells us nothing 
about the real world. From it we can predict no 
behavior whatsoever.” (Preface, p. 51.) I doubt, 
therefore, that the concept is of much help in 
detecting the hypocrisy alleged to exist between 
“political rhetoric” and “political commitments.” 
Perhaps this explains why, for the most part, 
Professor Dahl’s fanatic in the Preface appears 
more pliant than the fanatic in his present com- 
munication. The latter seems rigid and obsessive 
(“completely sacrifice all other values”), the 
former more accommodating, unwilling to sacri- 
fice completely, preferring to maximize, to cal- 
culate costs, and to accept incremental gains. 


Perhaps Professor Dahl 
has changed his mind after all. 


Second, what interested me about the passage 
as a whole (Preface, pp. 50-51) was not the rela- 
tive merits of fanatics and marginalists, but the 
way in which the problem was formulated and 
what was selected for contrast. It seemed reveal- 
ing to me that the word “fanatic” should come 
to mind in the course of a contrast between two 
strongly political values (political equality and 
popular sovereignty) and an assortment of values 
associated primarily with social, private, or ma- 
terial matters (“leisure, privacy, consensus, sta- 
bility, income, security, progress, status... .”). 
There is a certain bland and unprovocative gual- 
ity about each of these items and it requires some 
effort to imagine any of them arousing the pas- 
sion associated with the dictionary definition of 
fanatic, “too great enthusiasm.” A world may be 
congealed in the choice of a word. Accordingly, 
the formulation seemed to me to belong to the 
same family of assumptions which support a 
pluralistic, bargaining conception of society and 
to explain in some measure why many political 
scientists have not been particularly alarmed at 
the apathy of the American citizenry. It is the 
nature of “us marginalists” to characterize all 
political enthusiasts as fanatics or deviants. 

Perhaps, as Professor Dahl notes, “most of us 
are marginalists” and perhaps “it is an observ- 
able fact that almost no one regards political 
equality and popular sovereignty as worth an 
unlimited sacrifice of these other goals,” but it is 
also an observable fact that over the past decade 
a significant number of black leaders, draft re- 
sisters, and politically active students have acted, 
not as marginalists, but as marginal men deter- 
mined to challenge the dominant assumption 
which identifies rationality with privacy, etc. and 
fanaticism with equality, etc. The Latin root of 
fanatic also means “inspired by a deity.” 

_ SHELDON S. WOLIN 
Center for Advanced Study 
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To THE EDITOR: 


Let me add a third point of view to the two 
discussions of my book Public Policymaking 
Reexamined (this Review, September, 1969, pp. 
915-921). 

My basic disagreement with both reviewers 
concerns their frame of appreciation, which is 
“normal” political science. (I am using the 
terms “normal,” “paradigm,” and “scientific rev- 
olution” as proposed in The Nature of Scientific 
Revolution by Thomas 8. Kuhn, Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1962.) My major en- 
deavor is to try and work out a new paradigm 
of “policy sciences” to help face the major crisis 
of irrelevance for acute human concerns facing 
contemporary political science. The main con- 
cept expressing the essential concern of my book 
is meta policy, that is policy on how to make 
policy. My main claim is that meta policy is a 
critical variable in determining the quality of 
concrete policies, that meta policy can be stud- 
ied, that meta policy can and must be improved, 
and that the study and improvement of meta 
policy should serve as the foci of a new interdis- 
eipline of policy sciences, based in part on a 
transformed political science. To accept the 
analogy used by the second reviewer, though not 
his conclusion, I think we must improve the 
“engine” of policymaking as such. Without mini- 
mizing the need for other approaches, I do think 
that a “policy science” paradigm is essential for 
increasing the contributions of knowledge and 
science to human affairs, and I try in my book 
to explore some of the new frameworks, con- 
cepts and theory needed for that purpose. 

It is a pity that the reviewers did not 
squarely face my efforts in that direction. They 
take up implications of my approach rather 
than the approach itself. For instance, I agree 
that detailed application of my ideas to concrete 
policy areas will be necessary, but exploration 
and explication of new basie concepts and gen- 
eral theory must come first. For my purposes 
most available empiric studies of policymaking 
(however valuable from the point of view of 
“norma!” political science) are indeed too nar- 
row and lack a comprehensive theoretic founda- 
tion. (I am sorry, but I think the bibliographic 
essay at the end of the book, however selective 
and by now outdated, precludes the defense of 
“lack of familiarity” kindly suggested by the 
first reviewer.) To sharpen the differences be- 
tween the first reviewer and myself: I reject 
the criterion whether my “proposals fit into the 
empirical literature . . . and prescribe a set of 
goals that are consistent with existing knowl- 
edge” (p. 916). The correct test of my approach 
should be whether it opens up promising vistas 
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for novel knowledge and action. To illustrate: 
From my reading of the new emerging paradigm 
of policy sciences, the “normal” conception of 
basic different roles of the academic and the 
practitioner (put forth by the first reviewer on 
p. 918) is unacceptable; instead, we must de- 
velop a new type of policy oriented scientific 
role, to be fulfilled by a new class of academics 
and based on innovative knowledge. 

Evaluation by “normal science” is at least le- 
gitimate (by definition), though inappropriate, 
missing the main thrust of my book and failing 
to face issues of dominant importance for the 
future of political science and politics. What is 
completely unacceptable, even by the tenets of 
“normal! political sciences,” are failures to under- 
stand the elements of the book and misquota- 
tions in discussing them—as done by the second 
reviewer. To illustrate: 

1. A major part of my book is devoted to 
evaluation and presents a set of operational sec- 
ondary criteria correlated with net output and 
therefore helpful for evaluating policymaking 
and policymaking-improvement in terms of im- 
pacts on reality—indirectly, but in a useful and 
the only feasible way. The second reviewer fails 
to understand this structure, quoting three of 
the involved logical steps (on page 920), but ig- 
noring the fourth and critical one: While net 
output can almost never be evaluated directly, 
it can and should be reliably evaluated through 
an explicit set of secondary criteria. 

2. I agree that the title headings of some of 
my improvement suggestions are not exciting 
(not having been written for a mass audience 
newspaper). But each one of these titles opens a 
discussion of concrete proposals, with substan- 
tive contents, ignored by the reviewer. Typi- 
cally, the one improvement suggestion regarded 
favorably by the second reviewer, namely re- 
dundance, is presented by him as unprovable. 
This is a mistake, as the “fail safe” functions of 
redundance can be proven even mathematically, 
as explained in the book (page 211 and note 11 
there). 

Let me conclude by presenting a scheme for 
the evaluation of book reviews, illustrating the 
distinction between primary and secondary 
criteria. It is up to the reader to judge, after ex- 
amining my book, whether my.parameters are 
correct. 

- YEHEZKEL DROR* 
The RAND Corporation 


* Any views expressed in this communication 
are those of the author. They should not be in- 
terpreted as reflecting the views of the RAND 
Corporation of the official opinion or policy of any 
of its governmental or private research sponsors. 
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SIMPLIFIED SCHEME FOR EVALUATION OF BOOK REVIEWS 
(Applied to the reviews of Public Policymaking Reexamined) 


PRIMARY CRITERION - 


Extent of help to reader in deciding wheth- 


er to read a book and how to read a book; 
extent of help to author to improve his 
thinking 

SECONDARY CRITERIA 


Book has been closely studied by reviewer 


Book evaluated in terms of normal science 
or (when applicable) new paradigms 


Review shows understanding of the book 


and its main argumentation 


Review provides correct summary of main 
ideas 


Review deals with overall Gestalt of the 


book, in addition to particular elements 


Review provides intelligent discussion of 


particular elements of book 


Review avoids mala fides and personal 


hostility 


Review avoids misleading and out-of-con- 


text quotations 


Review avoids misleading side remarks 
and innuendos 


Review avoids main preoccupation with 
the reviewer’s own pet subjects 


Overall evaluation in terms of cluster of 


secondary criteria 


Review One 
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Review Two 


Note: This primary criterion is difficult to use. There- 


fore, a set of secondary criteria must also be used, 
which should satisfy two conditions: (1) They are cor- 


related with the primary criterion; 


operational. 


Review One 


Yes, with exception of Bibliographic 


Essay 


Normal Science 

Narrow Understanding 

Partly 

No 

Yes, within a conservative frame of 
appreciation 

Yes 

Yes 

No 


Yes 


Fair, within the framework. of a tra- 
ditional approach; fails to consider 
challenge of new paradigms 


(2) They are 


Review Two 


Doubtful 


Normal Science 


Parts Yes 
Parts No 
No 


No 


No 


Yes 


Sub-standard 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Politicheskaia nauka v SShA: Kritika burzh- 
uanykh kontsepsii vlasti. (Political Science in 


the USA: A Critique of Bourgeois Conceptions 


of Power). By VALERI GEorGIEVICH KALEN- 
SKII, (Moscow: Iuridicheskaia literatura, 1969. 
Pp. 103.) 


When Soviet scholars began to conduct empir- 
ical sociological research at the beginning of the 
1960’s (for the first time in three decades), they 
devoted their first monographs to criticism of 
Western “bourgeois” sociology... Now in 1969, 
when the birthpangs of political science are 
being felt (simultaneously with the founding of 
the section for the study of social-political phe- 
nomena at the new Institute of Concrete Socio- 
logical Research in Moscow), there has appeared 
in print the first serious Soviet study of Ameri- 
can political science. Like his predecessors in so- 
clology, Kalenskii aims not only at providing in- 
formation about areas of inquiry and methodol- 
ogies current in the West, but also at helping to 
legitimate the new area of study in the USS.R. 
by demonstrating its potential contribution to 
the ideological struggle with the West. 

In a relatively short survey Kalenskii suc- 
ceeds in communicating a great deal about 
American political research today and about its 
intellectual origins. He combines both focus 
and breadth in his pithy restatements of the 


main ideas and findings of the literature he dis-. 


cusses. Given the difficulty in obtaining Western 
publications in the Soviet Union, I find impres- 
sive Kalenskii’s choice of important and repre- 
sentative examples of the ideas he discusses. 
The book consists of three long chapters and 
a conclusion—one chapter on the origins and 
history of American political science, especially 
the growth of behavioralism; a second chapter 
on the concept of power, interest group theory, 
pluralism and elites; and a third chapter on po- 
litical socialization and participation, political 
culture, legitimacy and alienation. A list of au- 
thors whose works are discussed in detail in- 
cludes: Merriam, Lasswell, Easton, Bentley, 


i See G. N. Osipov, Sovremennaia burzhuaznaia 
sotsiologiia—kriticheskii ocherk (Moscow, 1964); 
G. M. Andreeva, Sevremennaia burzhuaznaia em- 
piricheskata sotstologua—kritichesku ocherk (Mos- 
cow, 1965); I. S. Kon, Posittvizm v sotsiologi; 
wtorichesktt ocherk (Leningrad, 1964); F. M. Re- 
shetnikov, Sovremennaia amerikanskata kriminol- 
ogia (Moscow, 1965); Iu. Zamoshkin, Krizis 
burzhuaznogo individualizma i lichnostt; sotsiolo- 
gicheskii analiz nekotorykh tendentsn v obshchest- 
vennot psikhologit SShA, (Moscow, 1966). 


Truman, Schattschneider, Hunter, Dahl, Mills, 
Lane, Kornhauser, Lipset, Almond, Verba, Ma- 
thews, and Murphy. 

In the tradition of the sociology of knowledge 
Kalenskii explains the rise of political behavior- 
alism in terms of changes in the social environ- 
ment. Like Western analysts (eg. Eckstein) 


Kalenskii asserts that the disintegration of Eu- 


ropean democracies into fascist regimes and the 
consequent development of elitist politica] theo- 
ries stimulated empirical study of American de- 
mocracy (p. 9); also, that the replacement of 
“traditional American isolationism” by “the un- 
precedented foreign policy expansion of Ameri- 
can imperialism, actively interfering in interna- 
tional political life” (p. 20) (it might have been 
put more delicately) stimulated sociological 
analysis of the international political situation 
and the political systems of foreign countries. 
A sociology of knowledge approach also influ- 
ences Kalenskii’s critigue of American political 
science. Usually, he judges the underlying value 
biases or normative assumptions of the social 
scientist, as evidenced in his research or in his 
reaction to the results of his research. Rarely 
does Kalenskii consider a work on its own 
grounds, by examining the accuracy of the re- 
search or the appropriateness of the conclusions. 
(The main internal criticisms deal with semantic 
or conceptual problems, such as Easton’s blur- 
ring of the difference between social and politi- 
cal power (p. 27) and Lipset’s somewhat 
strained attempt to distinguish between political 
science and political sociology (p. 14) ). In 
short, the critique is primarily ideological. 
Ideological critique is often useful in delving 
behind research and providing a larger perspec- 
tive from which to view it. When exaggerated, 
however, such critique leads to simplicity, dog- 
matism and distortion. Kalenskii’s ideological 
critique of American political science consists 
both of the constructive and the exaggerated va- 
rieties. For example, the author rightly points to 
the primary concern of Almond and Verba (in 
The Civic Culture) (p. 82) and of David Tru- 
man (in The Governmental Process) (p. 35) for 
the stability of the democratic polity; to the 
general bias of functional analysis in this direc- 
tion; and to the classic approval of political ap- 
athy by Berelson et al. in one of the early vot- 
ing studies. (p. 67). Yet, after describing in de- 
tail Donald Mathews’ U.S. Senators and Their 
World, “a very serious positivistic analysis of 
the problem of leadership,” Kalenskii condemns 
the author for failing to criticize his finding of a 
predominance in the Senate of men from middle 
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or upper middle class origin. (p. 59). In the case 
of Richard Merelman’s article on the use of 
symbols in political legitimation, Kalenskii sees 
only dangerous manipulation; “this recommen- 
dation of speculation on democratic slogans is a 
clear illustration of an approach to problems of 
political life so characteristic of contemporary 
positivistic American political science, which 
pretends at objectivity and ideological neutral- 
ity. The narrow class basis and apologetic na- 
ture of such recommendations is completely ob- 
vious.” (p. 79). 

Fixation on ideological critique leads at best 
to a valid but narrow kind of criticism which 
omits such important evaluative considerations 
as the fit with reality, so appropriate in dealing 
with empirical theory. In the Soviet context, 
however, critique of this kind has the advantage 
that by focusing on the researcher rather than 
the research itself, it leaves open the possibility 
of similar research being carried out in the 
USSR, albeit in a different spirit! And indeed, 
the research least scathed by Kalenskii is the 
highly empirical work (e.g. Matthews, Lipset, 
Murphy) most akin to research presently feasi- 
ble in the U.S.S.R. Just as empirical research 
without accompanying middle level propositions 
has been characteristic of the first decade of 
“concrete sociological research,”? so the first 
genuine political science research is highly em- 
pirical. Typical is the research conducted re- 
cently by the sociological laboratory of the In- 
stitute of State and Law on the activities of 
deputies to local soviets.? In the near future one 
may expect other studies of relatively powerless 
institutions, those whose concerns are with pri- 
marily symbolic functions or local regulatory 
ones; and perhaps, studies of leadership or deci- 
sion-making in social and economic institutions. 

In his study Valerii Georgievich all but explic- 
itly welcomes political research in the Soviet 
Union. It is not accidental that he stresses the 
role of the “natural process of integration and 
differentiation characteristic in the development 
of science” in the emergence of political research 
in the USA and then draws an analogy with two 
fields of social science which have only recently 
been established in the USSR, criminology and 
management science. (p. 4) In addition, Kalen- 


*See especially the critique of early sociological 
studies by V. A. Iadov, “Rol metodologii v opre- 
delenii metodov i tekhniki konkretnogo sotsiolo- 
gicheskogo issledovaniia,” Voprosy filosofii, 1966, 
No. 10. 

*“Kiffektivnost deputatskoi deiatelnosti (Opyt 
konkretnogo sotsiologicheskogo issledovaniia na 
materialiakh Armianskoi SSR)” Sovetskoe gosu- 
darstvo i pravo, 1969, No. 1. 
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skii emphasizes the usefulness of political science 
research to American political leaders (p. 61); 
by implication it could help Soviet leaders as 
well. Furthermore, Kalenskii states that “many 
facts of political reality brought to light in the 
course of empirical research can and must be 
used by Marxist scholars studying the political 
organization of capitalist society.” (p. 98). 

From a Western point of view Kalenskti has 
offered no original criticisms—his most valid 
and interesting ones Western scholars have of- 
fered before. Appropriately, Valerii Georgievich 
ends the book by citing the perceptive critical 
articles of Christian Bay and Jack Walker 
which appeared on the pages of this journal 
(APSR, March 1965 and June 1966) (p. 101). 
He has succeeded, however, in providing the So- 
viet reader with a clear picture of the range of 
American political science and of its main issues 
and ideas, at least in the area of democratic pol- 
ities. This is no mean accomplishment. 

Peter H. SoLomon, JR. 
Columbia University 


Children in the Political System: Origins of 
Political Legitimacy. By Davip EASTON AND 
Jack Dennis. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1969. Pp. 440. $9.75.) 


This is the second major volume to come out 
of the “Chicago” study of political socialization 
among elementary school children. The first vol- 
ume (Robert D. Hess and Judith V. Torney, 
The Development of Polttical Attitudes in Chil- 
dren, noted in this Review, December, 1968) was 
written more from the point of view of the psy- 
chology of child development. In the present 
volume Easton and Dennis analyze the same 
data from a political science perspective, and 
particularly from the viewpoint of systems anal- 
ysis. 

The empirical base for the book is over 12,000 
questionnaires filled out by children in grades 
2-8 in eight cities across the United States. 
The analysis is limited by the inclusion of only 
white, urban children and by the single time pe- 
riod covered. These limitations are undoubtedly 
excusable in an Initial study, however, and while 
not avoiding generalizations, the authors extend 
their findings with considerable care. 

The focus of the book is exclusively on chil- 
dren’s views of political authority—primarily 
the President and policeman, but also including 
less obvious personalities (the average Senator), 
institutions (Congress and the Supreme Court) 
and more abstract objects (government). These 
objects are studied for their visibility and sali- 
ence to children, and for the children’s cognitive 
and affective images of them. The chief findings 
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are conveniently summed up by the authors 
under four headings (pp. 391-2): politiciza- 
tion, personalization, idealization, and institu- 
tionalization. Politicization refers to the fact 
that young children learn to distinguish between 
family authority and a power external to and 
superior to the family. Personalization’ means 
that children become aware of political author- 
ity first and most easily via contacts with indi- 
viduals. This leads to the “head and tail” effect, 
wherein youngsters learn first about the ex- 
tremes of President and policeman. Idealization 
of authority occurs early in life, as political 
figures are viewed as extraordinarily benign. 
This halo, of course, wears off as children pro- 
gress through the elementary grades. Finally, in- 
stitutionalization refers to the process of shifting 
one’s attention and affection from individuals to 
political institutions. 

For each of these features of early socializa- 
tion, Easton and Dennis discuss in detail the 
implications for the political system. It is inter- 
esting in this connection that they conclude that 
three of the four fundamental processes are 
probably universal among “persistent” (care- 
fully distinguished from “stable”) political sys- 
tems. Politicization, personalization, and institu- 
tionalization are features of socialization nearly 
everywhere, but “hostilization” may occur when 
the government is not perceived as benevolent. 


Most of the book is concerned with aggregate’ 
response patterns and changes over the grade 


school years. In two chapters, however, an inter- 
esting but mostly unsuccessful attempt is made 
to find predictors of the children’s images of au- 
thority. A multivariate analysis in Chapter 17 
shows grade, city, partisanship, and religion to 
be among the best predictors of children’s feel- 
ings. But in all cases the relationships are very 


weak, Some minimal support is also found for 


the psychoanalytic hypothesis that ratings of 
political authorities are transferred from com- 
parable ratings of the father. The reason for 
their limited findings is not at all obvious, but 
one wonders whether it is in large part due to 
the fairly low stability of children’s responses 
(reported in Hess and Torney, pp. 2388-40). 
The book’s chief virtue lies in relating the 
findings about early socialization to the persis- 
tence and stability of political systems. That 
this is done expertly, there can be little doubt. 
However, whether the work contributes to the 
enhancement of political theory, as the authors 
wish, is partly dependent on how one judges sys- 
tems analysis. Regardless of one’s view of that 
approach, a positive feature is the emphasis on 
change as well as stability of political systems. 
This is done not only by arguing that systems 
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analysis is not bound to the status quo. Rather, 
adult ratings of policemen are specifically intro- 
duced to show at what age individuals are most 
likely to contribute to change in the political 
system. (The findings point to the early adult 
years.) In addition, the term “hostilization” is 
coined in order to emphasize the non-universal 
nature of American children’s positive views of 
authority and to stress the possible impact of al- 
ternative affective images. 

Another positive feature of the book is that 
the authors avoid the notable pitfalls of the 
Hess and Torney volume. It is made clear, for 
example, that however much change takes place 
during the elementary school years, socialization 
continues on into the adult life-span. In fact, for 
some orientations, socialization may just be be- 
ginning at adolescence. Similarly, the unwar- 
ranted judgment of the primacy of the school is 
absent in the Easton-Dennis work. However, 
perhaps to avoid this problem, teacher’s re- 
sponses are often left out, even though with 
careful interpretation they can be quite useful. 

A possible defect is the book’s narrow focus 
on “system politics,’ which prohibits the mclu- 
sion of data on participation, partisanship, party 
differences, voting, etc. Ordinarily this defect 
might be more critical. Here it means that the 
Hess and Torney volume must be looked at as 
complementary. In particular, the material in 
Chapter 4 of that book helps expand on the sub- 
ject matter of the present work. Moreover, on 
the basis of Hess and Torney’s findings in their 
Chapter 7, it would be interesting to see the re- 
sults of Easton and Dennis’ multivariate analy- 
sis on topics other than images of the President 
and policeman. 

Another unavoidable drawback of the book is 
that much of the data now seems redundant. 
After reading Hess and Torney, Greenstein, and 
various articles by Easton and Hess, the find- 
ings will not surprise anyone. Perhaps because 
of this, the book seems overly long in many 
places. For a similar reason, particularly the 
overlap with Easton’s other writings, the first 
hundred pages seem excessively drawn out. The 
book is at its best in the later chapters when 
data on adult views of authority are added, the 
multivariate analysis is undertaken, and “cross- 
system” implications are considered. 

An omission which might have added some 
freshness to the analysis is to see whether some 
children are ignorant and/or alienated about 
most objects of political authority while others 
are knowledgeable or positive about nearly all 
objects. It is argued in Chapter 13 that there 
are multiple “open doors” through which chil- 
dren can become aware of and supportive of po- 
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litical authority. But nowhere is it seen whether 
children’s views of one political authority are 
correlated with perceptions of other political 
figures. This could happen, of course, even when 
the aggregate responses about authorities are 
rather different. Along the same lines, the rela- 
tionship between cognitive and affective images 
could be explored empirically. The aggregate de- 
velopment suggests that the more knowledgeable 
students become about politics, the less ideally 
they picture it. Does this occur at an individual 
level within each grade? Or do greater knowl- 
edge and less idealization covary simply because 
they are both functions of age and experience? 

In spite of these criticisms, the Easton-Dennis 
book helps round out the reporting of the Chi- 
cago study by tying in the findings on early 
socialization to the development of support for 
political authority. In doing so, it has gone fur- 
ther than most studies in discussing the implica- 
tions of empirical work for the functioning of 
political systems. 

RICHARD G. NIEMI 
University of Rochester 


Violence in America: Historical and Compara- 
tive Perspectives, A Staff Report to the Na- 
tional Commission on the Causes and Preven- 
tion of Violence. Eprrep BY Hucu Davis GRA- 
HAM AND TED Rosert Gurr. (US. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1969. 2 vols. Pp. 644. 
$1.25 each.) 


This Report to the National Commission on 
the Causes and Prevention of Violence contains 
twenty-three papers on various aspects of vio- 
lence by historians, humanists, and social scien- 
tists. The papers are grouped under nine general 
topics, including historical and comparative ac- 
counts of violence in Europe and America; the 
effects of immigration, the frontier, class, and 
race as factors contributing to violence in Amer- 
ica; characteristics of crime in the United 
States; patterns of domestic and international 
strife; the process of rebellion; and ecological 
and anthropological perspectives. Two basic con- 
clusions emerge: first, violence is a common re- 
curring condition in all parts of the world, dur- 
ing all periods of history, at all stages of social 
development; and second, no coherent analytic 
framework exists within which the causes, pro- 
cesses, or consequences of violence can be under- 
stood or even systematically described. 

The belief that violence is a pathology has a 
profound hold upon us. Biblical prophecies of a 
harmonious golden age; the Platonic ideal of 
a strife-free Republic; the myth of an idyllic 
state of nature; utopian visions of co-operative 
communities; the Marxian prophecy of a society 
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without coercion—all attest to a deep repudia- 
tion of violence as a form of behavior. Yet a 
major theme throughout this Report is that vio- 
lence has been endemic in human history: the 
past is ridden with violence; we are surrounded 
by violence in the present; and the future holds 
promise of even greater violence. As Charles 
Tilly puts it: “The nature of violence and the 
nature of society are intimately related. Collec- 
tive violence 1s normal.” 

We also view violence through a selective his- 
torical memory which distorts our understand- 
ing. There is a widespread tendency to deny the 
occurrence of violence, to suppress our knowl- 
edge of it. The past appears more peaceful than 
it was and present acts of violence seem ever 
surprising. To quote Tilly again: “The collective 
memory machine has a tremendous capacity for 
destruction of the facts.” No less than moral re- 
pudiation of violence this distorted perception 
impedes attempts to study and explain violence. 

Granted that resort to violence is a central 
fact of human history, what have been its over- 
all effects or consequences? Several authors 
struggle valiantly with this question. They con- 
clude that violence can have both good and bad 
effects; its consequences have been both positive 
and negative. In the words of historian Richard 
Maxwell Brown: negative violence is “in no di- 
rect way connected with any socially or histori- 
cally constructive development,” while positive 
violence is associated with “popular and con- 
structive movement.” But how can we tell posi- 
tive violence from negative? Unfortunately, 
there is no clear basis upon which to distinguish 
the positive effects of violence from the nega- 
tive. Brown himself includes urban riots as neg- 
ative violence and agrarian uprisings as posi- 
tive: surely too much depends on how one un- 
derstands and appraises the particular causes 
at issue and the outcomes. This difficulty in 
evaluating types of violence confounds all who 
try to make such judgments. It seems easy to 
concede that violence can have positive effects 
—after all, the nation itself was born in revolu- 
tion—but it is impossible to find a basis for 
evaluating the acts of violence around us. 

Although the authors of the Report agree that 
resort to violence is a pervasive fact of social 
life, they show far less agreement on how vio- 
lence should be studied. Differences in analytical 
approach are not simply a reflection of different 
disciplines: the approaches are more varied than 
disciplinary divisions would suggest. Even defi- 
nitions of the subject vary. Some authors con- 
sider in their analysis only actions that inflict 
death or injury, while others include acts of 
“turmoil,” such as strikes, demonstrations, and 
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other peaceful collective behavior. Beyond these 
definitional differences, the studies also differ in 
other basic ways: in the levels of generality at 
which they approach the subject; the types of 
variables they stress as critical; the time-spans 
they adopt; and the kinds of evidence upon 
which they rely. 

Levels of generality range from a medical 
psychiatrist’s universal propositions about 
human nature to historians’ accounts of episodes 
on the American frontier. The most convincing 
studies approach violence as a social condition 
which can be explained in general terms but 
which is at the same time related to particular 
circumstances. Two especially successful exam- 
ples of this mingling of general and particular 
factors are sociologist Charles Tilly’s “Collective 
Violence in European Perspective” and historian 
Sheldon Hackney’s “Southern Violence.” Tilly 
shows how different forms of violence accom- 
pany transitional and modern social and politi- 
cal conditions in Europe. Hackney attempts to 
explain the exceptionally high levels of violence 
in the South with several socio-economic vari- 
ables, and concludes that psycho-cultural factors 
peculiar to that region must be taken into ac- 
count. 

A large section of the Report is devoted to 
two studies, one by Ted Gurr and the other by 
Ivo Feierabend, Rosalind Feierabend and Betty 
Nesvold. Both chapters are based on cross-na- 
tional aggregate data analysis of the recent past. 
Gurr’s study offers a general description of vio- 
lence in the world from 1961 to 1965 and then 
turns to correlational analysis of the conditions 
of violence. Gurr faces serious difficulty in con- 
verting available quantitative data into convinc- 
ing Indicators of the theoretical variables he 
hopes to relate to violence. 

One unavoidable conclusion is that we must 
have better measures of numerous independent 
variables before we begin accepting or rejecting 
hypotheses. As in his earlier work, Gurr’s han- 
dling of quantitative material and analysis is so- 
phisticated and insightful. 

Feierabend, Feierabend and Nesvold face all 
Gurr’s data problems plus those associated with 
a longer time period, 1948 to 1965, and overtime 
analysis. They recognize that most of the inter- 
esting hypotheses about violence are dynamic 
and require overtime data for testing or descrip- 
tion. Although change variables are utilized, the 
analytic framework remains cross-sectional 
rather than longitudinal. It is clear that more 
refined data for longer periods of time are 
needed to do justice to the middle range theoriz- 
ing we already have. Without such data it is 
hard to see how present theory about violence 
will be improved. 
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Other political scientists who contributed to 
the Report are Raymond Tanter, James Davies, 
and Edward Gude. Tanter investigates the rela- 
tionship between escalation in Vietnam and 
forms of domestic violence and turmoil in the 
United States. He concludes that no relationship 
between the two conditions can be found for the 
period 1965-68. Davies attempts to account for 
instances of rebellion and revolution in terms of 
the frustration that accompanies rising expecta- 
tions and decreasing gratifications. Gude exam- 
ines factors associated with violence under Ba- 
tista and Betancourt. 

The Report is intended as background analy- 
sis for recommendations on national policies to 
prevent violence. Ordinarily we would not ask 
with respect to a collection of scholarly papers, 
Are they useful to policy-makers and advisors? 
But in this case the question seems more ap- 
propriate, even though the authors appear not 
to have become particularly concerned about the 
policy relevance and implications of their analy- 
sis. What can a policy-advisor draw on from the 
Report? 

The policy-advisor can stress, first, that vio- 
lence is a common condition in all types of soci- 
eties, including modern industrialized societies. 
Second, although the incidence and forms of vio- 
lence are related to general social conditions, 
distinctive factors in American history and soci- 
ety make us as a nation especially prone to indi- 
vidual and collective violence. Third, the effects 
of violence are not always negative, but no clear 
basis exists for determining what the effects of 
given acts of violence will be. Fourth, no wide- 
ly-accepted explanation for the causes and pat- 
terns of violence is yet available, although sev- 
eral studies in the Report indicate that progress 
along these lines is possible. So far as the United 
States Is concerned, the Report supports these 
propositions: given the social, economic and po- 
litical conditions in the United States severe vio- 
lence such as revolution and internal war is ex- 
tremely unlikely; moreover, given these same 
conditions, even the relatively mild riots and 
demonstrations of the 1960’s must be regarded 
as unexpected. Actually, much of the Report is 
deviant case analysis of regions of the United 
States and of particular forms of violence. All af 
which adds up, no doubt, to a plea for more re- 
search-—a comforting conclusion perhaps for the 
scholar but less satisfactory for the policy- 
maker, 

WILLIAM FLANIGAN AND EpwIn FOGELMAN 

University of Minnesota 


Puerto Rico: Freedom and Power in the Carib- 
bean. By Gorpon K. Lewis. (London: Merlin 
Press, 1964. Pp. 622. $10.00.) 
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Modernization of Puerto Rico: A Political Study 
of Changing Values and Institutions. BY 
Henry Wetts. (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1969. Pp. 440. $9.95.) 

Puerto Rico has quite correctly attracted the 
attention of these two sensitive and erudite 
scholars to explain its political peculiarities. The 
Puerto Rican experience has special relevance 
for the Caribbean in particular, and for students 
of Comparative Politics generally. 

All aspects of the island’s political life are 
usually considered as unique or peculiar: its 
constitutional status, its culture, and the pattern 
of political leadership and organisation. These 
apparent peculiarities have not surprisingly led 
to two separate and widely differing interpreta- 
tions In the volumes under review. Henry Wells 
presents us with a case study which is sympa- 
thetic to the efforts of the United States to 
transform a turgid Spanish-American culture 
into a dynamic Anglo-Saxon polity. Gordon 
Lewis, by contrast, is wary of this Americaniza- 
tion and explains Puerto Rico’s difficulties as 
being directly a by-product of American control. 

For Caribbean scholars, the Puerto Rican 
phenomenon has always proved somewhat puz- 
zling, and these two case studies will go a long 
way in providing some of the answers. To begin 
with, they tell us a great deal about the efforts 
of the Puerto Ricans to transform their society. 
However, for those Caribbean states which have 
glibly assumed that the Puerto Rican experience 
can be easily emulated, these studies should 
raise some serious doubts about the desirability 
or the possibility of adopting the Puerto Rican 
model. Lewis and others have pointed out 
clearly some of the political consequences of fol- 
lowing the pattern of what New World econo- 
mists like Lloyd Best have called “industri- 
alization by invitation.” These studies indicate 
that this pattern may not necessarily be a solu- 
tion for the twin problems of economic develop- 
ment and political stability. 

Henry Wells, following the recent literature on 
political modernization, has attempted to look at 
the Puerto Rican experience as a case study in 
modernization. Some of us, and particularly 
those of us living in Third World countries, 
have raised some doubts about the use of this 
category, especially the normative content im- 
plicit in the doctrine as used by the apostles of 
modernization. Inkeles and Weiner in particular 
have not convinced us that modernization is not 
just another word for Americanization. With 
Gordon Lewis, we must query whether these an- 
alytical categories, especially the distinction be- 
tween traditional and modern societies is indeed 
valid. 

Apart from considerations of the theoretical 
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validity of this concept in general, Puerto Rico, 
in common with other Caribbean societies, does 
not possess the characteristics which we nor- 
mally associate with the traditionalist societies 
of Asia and Africa. Morse in another context 
has raised the whole question of whether New 
World societies do not present us with a special 
case that requires new analytical categories. 
Those of us in the area, especially the New 
World economists, have found it much more 
fruitful to use such concepts as the plantation 
system as the point of departure rather than the 
categories of traditional or transitional systems. 
Wells, unfortunately, has applied somewhat 
naively the notions of traditional society from 
the students of Afro-Asian politics, and has not 
taken account of the very special conditions that 
have created the Latin-American and Caribbean 
plantation societies. 

Silvert, along with Morse, have long warned 
us of the dangers of including Latin America in 
the body of theory that has been built up about 
underdeveloped areas. It may be that Wells 
would have done better if he had left the theo- 
retical baggage of structure-functional theory at 
home before he looked at the political experience 
of Puerto Rico. 

One of the major dilemmas that both Lewis 
and Wells attempt to come to terms with is 
what the effects of this experiment have had on 
the Puerto Rican male personality. Wells is op- 
timistic about the stability of the Puerto Rican 
personality, concluding that there has been a 
transformation from a submissive personality to 
a more rational one. Lewis, on the other hand, 
sees the continuance of docility and submissive- 
ness, which is a cover for rage and anger. Else- 
where I have commented on the nature of the 
colonial personality, especially in the Common- 
wealth Caribbean. Superficially, we appear to 
have a special problem in that the Puerto Rican 
is neither a colonial nor a free man. He seems to 
live in a perpetual world of ambivalence, which 
places him in a special love/hate relationship 
with the United States. However, if Gordon 
Lewis is correct in his assessment of the Puerto 
Rican personality structure, it is very close in- 
deed to that of the formally colonized individ- 
ual which is also characterized by a high degree 
of authoritarianism. 

It was Munoz Marin who fully understood 
this phenomenon. This remarkable political per- 
sonality still awaits a good biographer. He is 
within the tradition of Caribbean political lead- 
ers who fully appreciate the function of a colo- 
nial leader as a bargainer or rather as a middle 
man between his masters and his people. Robert 
Anderson in his book “Party Politics in Puerto 
Rico” has already described for us in full detail 
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his remarkable capacity to manipulate the elec- 
toral system and thus maintain political control 
for a decade. Arderson demonstrated how 
Munoz institutionalized his power base, trans- 
formed his party organization and related his 
party to government; thus offering us a struc- 
tural explanation for the rise and the continued 
existence of the whole Munoz regime. He 
avoided the easy psychological explanations of- 
fered by Wells and at the same time also 
avoided Gordon Lewis’ aversion to everything 
American. 

The usual question that is asked by those who 
study politics dominated by a single personality 
is “after Munoz, what or who”? Munoz was cer- 
tainly unsuccessful in trying to. create a person- 
ality to take over where he left off. However, 
the real question is not “after Munoz, what or 
who”?, but rather the capacity of a system to 
decrease its dependence on a single leader and 
simultaneously the capacity of a party system to 
adapt itself to the new situation. The capacity 
for a political system to guarantee a successful 
transfer of power is what is normally associated 
with the term stability. Since Anderson exam- 
ined the question in its structural setting he has 
come closer than the others in predicting the 
outcome of the most recent developments in 
Puerto Rican politics. 

Puerto Rico may well be entering a new stage 
in its politics that may prove to be quite similar 
to what has taken place or is beginning to 
emerge in other parts of the Caribbean. One 
detects the emergence of a new kind of politics 
in the area where personalism may be giving 
way to the political managers who are capable 
of controlling the electoral machine either 
through gerrymandering and/or creating a 
party oligarchy. Concomitantly, however, when 
machine politics of this variety develops, and at 
the same time the basic economic problems of 
the society do not improve for large numbers of 
the populace, there is growing disenchantment 
of the youth and the unemployed with bureau- 
cratie politics, and a growing cynicism towards 
the political system. However, as the political 
system has become more entrenched the elites 
become increasingly tense about the mainte- 
nance of the system and thus respond in a repres- 
sive way. 

There appears to be a growing feeling in the 
region that political independence has not se- 
cured psychological decolonization and that this 
will not be achieved until there is economic 
independence and structural reform of the eco- 
nomic system. 

These two recent works have contributed con- 
siderably to our understanding of some of the 
Puerto Rican “peculiarities.” The time may be 
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soon approaching when a more systematic com- 
parative study of Caribbean politics will be 
forthcoming. This prospect appears more as- 
sured now that we have a number of case stud- 
ies appearing with some regularity. It is only 
comparison with other Caribbean states with 
similar economies and social structures that will 
tell us whether the Puerto Rican experience has 
been unique. I don’t think so. 
A. W. SINGHAM 
University of the West Indies 


The Study of Policy Formation. EDITED BY RAY- 
MOND A. BAUER AND KENNETH J. GERGEN. 
(New York: The Free Press, 1968. Pp. 392. 
$9.95.) 


This is a landmark book in the study of 
public policymaking in the United States. Bring- 
ing together nine papers on the study of policy- 
making, the book surveys available knowledge, 
presents normative models, explores research 
methods, poses missions for the future, and pro- 
vides concrete policy cases. 

In the first chapter, the senior editor presents 
a general framework for the study of policy- 
making, and for the book. “Policy” being de- 
fined as “strategic moves that direct an organi- 
zation’s critical resources toward perceived op- 
portunities in a changing environment” (p. 2), 
the study of policymaking should be concerned 
simultaneously with: (1) intellectual “decision- 
making” activities; (2) social-organizational 
policy-implementation processes; and (3) the 
dynamics of feedback and environmental change 
leading to policy revisions. Recognizing the limi- 
tations of available behavioral and normative 
models, Bauer proposes to study policy forma- 
tion by fusing a social process view with a deci- 
sionmaking orientation, and puts forth a multi- 
dimensional research strategy, moving from 
systems survey and leverage points mapping 
to intense study of individual senior decision- 
making. 

The next three chapters are devoted to sur- 
veys of available knowledge. Richard Zeckhau- 
ser and Elmer Shaefer provide a concise, inclu- 
sive and readable discussion of normative eco- 
nomic theory applications to public policy. The 
survey is innovative, for instance, in explicating 
its value assumptions, in discussing the costs of 
information and of flexibility, and m dealing 
with redistribution benefits in addition to 
efficiency benefits. Joseph L. Bower presents an 
excellent discussion of organizational and group 
decision theory, with an original emphasis on 
the ability to improve performance rather than 
achieve a rigorous behavioral theory. Enid Cur- 
tis Bok Schoettle (the only political scientist 
among the ten authors) concludes the state-of- 
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the-art surveys with an analysis of political sci- 
ence contributions, which is somewhat outdated 
—probably because of technical reasons. 

The next two chapters by Kenneth J. Gergen 
deal with policymaking study methodologies. 
First, Gergen provides a three-dimensional 
model for the identification of leverage points, 
to be mapped by issue relevance, personal 
efficiency, and policy sub-phase. With the help 
of a variety of survey techniques, individuals 
are to be classified in terms of this model—indi- 
viduals being regarded by Gergen (who is a 
psychologist) as the most important sub-unit of 
the policymaking system. The second method- 
ological chapter provides an elementary discus- 
sion of basic research methods, which is perhaps 
out of place in the book as a whole, but which 
includes some important observations on the 
highly neglected study of individual high-lever- 
age decisionmakers. 

The case studies concluding the book deal 
with urban mass transportation (by Lewis 
M. Schneider), with technology transfer from 
NASA to the civil economy (by Edward E. Fur- 
ash) and with decisionmaking on foreign aid 
(by Theodore Geiger and Roger D. Hansen). 
Quite interesting by themselves and rounding 
out the book as a reflection of the contemporary 
study of policymaking, there is nevertheless lit- 
tle internal relation between these descriptive 
chapters and the rest of the book: The theoretic 
concepts and methodological recommendations 
of the first six chapters are not really utilized in 
the case studies, and the data presented in the 
last chapters is not relied upon in the first part 
of the book. This is a weakness; but I think 
this weakness serves to illuminate the state of 
study of policymaking till very recently. 

I started this review by calling this book a 
landmark. It is indeed a landmark in presenting 
most of what is known now and in indicating 
some of the needs for the future. Most of the 
book’s weaknesses are faults of the contempo- 
rary study of policymaking—which cannot but 
break through despite the efforts of the editors. 
Two such main weaknesses are the tendency to- 
wards micro research and reductionism; and 
ambivalence on the relations between behavioral 
and normative approaches. 

(1) Most parts of the book follow micro and 
reductionistic approaches to the study of policy- 
making, in which main emphasis is put on in- 
stances of incremental policymaking within a 
slowly changing situation. Social movements, 
aggressive ideologies, radical changes in condi- 
tions, survival issues, needs for far-going inno- 
vations—all these phenomena, which by now are 
no longer strangers to the United States, cannot 
be perceived, analyzed and dealt with by the 
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frameworks, models and methods available in 
the present study of policymaking as reflected in 
the book. Especially surprising in 1968, and nev- 
ertheless typical, is the statement by Schoettle 
that “dramatic breaks with the past such as the 
atomic bomb, or the space program ... can be 
treated as random disturbances in the otherwise 
stable and incremental policy-making process, 
only momentarily producing a fluctuation in the 
old patterns of policymaking which quickly reas- 
sert themselves” (p. 119, emphasis added). It is 
such jumps which shape the whole policy-space 
and should be among the foci for study and im- 
provement. But in order to deal with such hap- 
penings, policymaking must be regarded as a 
complex systems phenomena, with emphasis on 
the study and evaluation of the policymaking 
system as a whole and development of models 
for the improvement of meta-policy (that is, 
policies on how to make policies), including poli- 
cymaking system redesign. And such an ap- 
proach needs more than empiric study of micro 
situations, Incrementalism and economic model 
building. 

(2) The strong desire of Bauer and some of 
the contributors to help in meeting the urgent 
needs of policymaking improvement are chained 
by the above mentioned limits of contemporary 
behavioral research methods on one hand and 
the narrow domain of available normative mod- 
els on the other hand. Bauer, seeing this di- 
lemma, expresses high hopes for long-range im- 
provements of practice while recognizing that all 
that the practitioners at best can get out from 
available knowledge “is ... to deepen his com- 
prehension of the range of problems with which 
he is accustomed to deal and thereby to help 
him to invent better solutions of his own” (p. 
5). How to change our behavioral study of poli- 
cymaking and how to develop new normative 
models for improving policymaking—these arc 
questions posed by Bauer but not taken up in 
the other chapters of the book. Indeed, even 
some of the already available more relevant 
ideas——such as policy impact evaluation, explicit 
post factum and real time social experimenta- 
tion, sequential decision models, alternatives fu- 
tures construction and strategic analysis meth- 
ods—are not mentioned in the book, neither as 
theoretic frameworks for innovative behavioral 
research nor as approaches to policymaking and 
metapolicymaking improvement. 

Even though there is only one political scien- 
tist among the ten authors (or, a cynic may say, 
because of that fact), this book should be care- 
fully studied by the increasing number of politi- 
cal scientists worrying about how little our dis- 
cipline has to contribute to better policymaking. 
Learning from the richness of what is included 
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and its inadequacies, we still stand a chance of 
building up policy sciences—if we are ready to 
make the necessary: jumps in our own concepts, 
methods and traditions. This book indicates that 
if political scientists lag behind, there is reason 
to hope that the necessary job may nevertheless 
be done by others. 
YEHEZKEL Dror* 
The RAND Corporation, Santa Monica 


The Politics of the Southern Negro: From Ex- 
clusion to Big City Organization. By Harry 
Houtoway. (New York: Random House, 
1969. Pp. 374. $8.95.) 

Professor Holloway departs from the tradition 
of V. O. Key, Jr. and Prothro and Matthews in 
this study of Southern politics. The Politics of 
the Southern Negro is a straightforward narra- 
tive account of the politics of the region, and in- 
cludes not a single chart or table. And though 
the book is replete with insightful observations 
about politics in the South, its methodological 
shortcomings, lack of an explicit comparative 
framework, and inadequate conception of politi- 
cal change, greatly restrict its value for the seri- 
ous student of the Negro and politics in the 
South. 

The author is well aware of the limitations of 
his work. At the outset, for example, he con- 
cedes that his method of gathering data for the 
study was inadequate. The primary source of 
data for the Politics of the Southern Negro was 
interviews which the author held with 200 
Southerners, black and white, in the communi- 
ties he studied. As a Northern white, in an alien 
setting, he found that his “main problems were 
interview bias and inaccurate or hazy factual in- 
formation.” We should not exaggerate our eye- 
brow raising about Holloway’s procedure, how- 
ever; for we recall that, in 1964, when much of 
the data for the book was gathered, even the 
Survey Research Center at Michigan had only 
recently become aware of the dubious validity 
of white-to-black interviews. 

The essential problem that Holloway is deal- 
ing with in this study is how to account for po- 
litical change and development among Negroes 
in the South, though he does not state the prob- 
lem this way. His approach to the problem is to 
conceptualize‘the South as a “modernizing tradi- 
tional society,” and, within this framework, to 
analyze the political behavior of blacks on a 
continuum from the extremely traditional soci- 


* Any views expressed in this paper are those 
of the author. They should not be interpreted as 
reflecting the views of The RAND Corporation 
or the official opinion or policy of any of its 
governmental or private research sponsors. 
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ety (eg., Mississippi) to the modern society 
(e.g., Atlanta). At the same time, he attempts 
to apply the ethnic group formulations of Lane 
and Dahl to the political behavior of blacks m 
these communities. (His conclusion about the 
applicability of these formulations to the black 
experience is not unambiguous. Nevertheless, he 
does seem to feel that the black situation cannot 
be analyzed in traditional ethnic group terms 
because “no other group has come from such 
low status and had to battle so hard to win even 
a modicum of the rights taken for granted by 
other Americans.”) 

Professor Holloway offers us no explanation as 
to why he chose to investigate the eight commu- 
nities he did, although the study for the most 
part vindicates his intuitive judgment as to 
what is “traditional” and what is “modern.” An- 
other methodological difficulty presented by the 
study is the fact that the political units of anal- 
ysis are not comparable. In Mississippi he deals 
with the state; in Macon County, Alabama, 
Fayette County, ‘Tennessee, and Marion 
County, Texas, he deals with counties; and in 
Birmingham, Houston, Atlanta, and Memphis, 
he deals with cities. There may have been sound 
reasons for this, but Professor Holloway does 
not set them forth in the book. 

But the most serious shortcoming of the 
study, from my point of view, is the absence of 
a genuine comparative framework to guide the 
research and the analysis. The study would be 
much more useful had the author taken system- 
atic account of the effects of (correlation be- 
tween) such variables as: the formal rules and 
structures of each of the systems; their environ- 
mental characteristics; the political cultures and 
decision-making structures; the role of personal- 
ity; and the impact of the non-systemic forces 
(e.g., the Federal Government) on black politi- 
cal behavior in the eight communities. This is 
not to say that he does not deal with these fac- 
tors, but to say only that they are not built into 
his analytical framework. As a consequence, it is 
almost impossible to know what the major dy- 
namics of change are, and why communities 
next to each other on the traditional-to-modern 
continuum differ so much. Having said this, 
however, I must add that the Federal Govern- 
ment emerges from this study as one of the 
major modernizing forces in the South. 

Professor Holloway found that black politics 
differs from community to community, even 
within the so-called modern or developed sys- 
tems. Blacks in Houston tended to team up with 
the Latins, labor, and liberal white Democrats. 
The author does not feel this coalition is neces- 
sarily to the advantage of the blacks. In At- 
lanta, they allied themselves with the white pa- 
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tricians. Holloway does not find anything wrong 
with this coalition, but he is skeptical about 
whether it is the best of all possible arrange- 
ments for blacks. (He correctly predicts the 
breakdown of the coalition.) His ideal seems to 
be Memphis where, since Crump, blacks have 
developed a hard-nosed, non-ideological attitude 
toward political alliances, and have tended to 
enter them on the basis of pragmatic consider- 
ations from election to election. Memphis seems 
to be an interesting city, insofar as the political 
development of blacks is concerned; and it 
would repay much more careful and systematic 
investigation. Holloway’s work suggests a curvi- 
lmear relationship between education, mcome, 
and political sophistication as between the better 
educated and higher income population of blacks 
in Atlanta and Houston, and the lesser educated, 
lower income blacks population of Memphis. It 
is astounding that the number of blacks regis- 
tered to vote in Memphis rose from 7,000 in 
1951 to 93,000 in 1964! This is 75% of the 
black population. (By comparison, for example, 
there are only 80,000 blacks registered in At- 
lanta as of September, 1969—and the black pop- 
ulation there exceeds that of Memphis by about 
50,000. Percentage-wise, black registered voters 
in Memphis outnumber those in Atlanta by al- 
most a 2-1 margin.) 

In my opinion, one of the strong points about 
Professor Holloway’s study is the fact that he 
makes his value judgments openly rather than 
covertly. After reading the ubiquitous assess- 
ments of the black experience by such political 
scientists as those at the Harvard-MIT Joint 
Center, it is a pleasure to find at least one white 
political scientist concluding that “The black 
American need not defer to the accomplishment 
of any other Americans, whatever their origins 
and talents.” 

Tose JOHNSON 

Morehouse College 


Political Leadership in India: An Analysis of 
Elite Attitudes. By MICHAEL BRECHER. (New 
York: Frederick Praeger, in cooperation with 
the Centre for Developing-Area Studies, 
McGill University, 1969. Pp. 193. $12.50.) 


Of the non-Western areas, India is certainly 
one of the most written about and studied by 
political scientists. Although there have been 
several background type analyses of various In- 
dian elites, there has not been a serious exami- 
nation of how the Indian national elite perceives 
its role and how it interprets the political sys- 
tem in which it operates. Michael Brecher’s Po- 
litical Leadership in India meets this need. The 
book does not, and it should be pointed out that 
this was not the author’s principal goal, tell us 
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very much about the Indian elite structure in 
general nor does it add very much, except as a 
source book, to our understanding of compara- 
tive elites. 

In March of 1967 Brecher sought the cooper- 
ation of eighty-two Indian political leaders in 
New Delhi for the purpose of administering a 
questionnaire. Eighty agreed. This group con- 
sisted of 63 politicians, 6 academics, and 11 
journalists. All the respondents, excepting two of 
the journalists, were Indian. The questionnaire, 
which Brecher includes in an appendix, was ad- 
ministered in all but one instance by the author 
and most interviews lasted a little more than an 
hour. With only a few exceptions, the author re- 
ported good rapport and cooperation from the 
interviewers. The questions were highly specific 
and were designed to elicit replies in three 
areas: the reasons for the Congress decline in 
the 1967 elections, the qualities of leadership 
and the ranking of Congress leaders, and the 
contest for the Prime Ministership in 1967. 

The resulting work makes a major contribu- 
tion to our understanding of contemporary In- 
dian elite perceptions in these three areas. Each 
of the 32 questions is analyzed separately, with 
a nearly complete breakdown of the responses 
by elite category. Perhaps the most interesting 
finding concerning the elite’s perception of the 
Congress reverses is the strength of the focus on 
political institutions rather than on public pol- 
icy. About forty percent of the Congress M.P.s 
perceived no connection between any govern- 
ment policy and the Congress reverses. Of the 
remainder, devaluation was mentioned as a con- 
tributing factor by about 53 percent of the con- 
gress M.P.s. The other elite groups shared this 
same emphasis. Institutional factors such as 
Congress factionalism and a more united opposi- 
tion tended to dominate the interpretations of 
the results. Brecher suggests that, in Almond 
and Verba’s terms, the elite perceives the mass 
as a “subject” clientele. We should not fall into 
the fallacy of misplaced significance here: per- 
haps elites everywhere give a similar weight to 
organizational over substantive factors. In any 
event, the unresponsiveness that this attitude sug- 
gests would appear to be unfortunate in the In- 
dian context. 

The same theme reappears in the discussion of 
qualities of leadership. The emphasis here 
among the Congress elite was on qualities asso- 
ciated with maintaining organizational effective- 
ness, not on policy effectiveness. Thus, Morarji 
Desai was the Congress elite’s second choice, de- 
spite the fact that he ranked highest in qualities 
associated with making successful economic pol- 
icy. He was, in the Congress elite’s eyes, inferior 
to Mrs. Gandhi in organizational skills, and so 
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was less attractive, over all, as a Prime Minis- 
ter. 

Brecher has as keen an ear for what is not 
said as for what is. He notes in this chapter that 
not one member of the elite, official or non-off- 
cial, Congress or non-Congress, considered skill 
in foreign policy to be necessary to a Prime 
Minister. Another notable “non-effect” was that 
Mrs. Gandhi’s charismatic link to her father, in 
the opinion of most respondents, was of no or 
only marginal utility to the Congress. 

Of course, Brecher says a great deal more, 
and briefly relates his findings, at the end of the 
book, to Apter’s reconciliation/mobilization ty- 
pology. The only major methodological addition 
this reviewer would have liked to have seen 
would have been the computation of the four- 
fold phi at several places. Hopefully, the mate- 
rial upon which the analysis rests will be made 
machine-readable and offered to the scholarly 
community. 

The disappointing aspect of the book is the 
author’s substantial failure to relate his findings 
to the large body of elite studies that have’ been 
made. Although there have been some notable 
exceptions such as Russett’s World Handbook 
and Almond and Verba’s Civie Culture, progress 
in comparative politics has not been realized 
through studies with an explicitly comparative 
focus, but rather the same topic has been ap- 
proached in different ways in different countries 
in different time periods. Eventually a body of 
work develops, and, despite a great many minor 
irregularities, common themes become evident. 
A notable example of this in the field of elite 
studies, as Samuel Patterson has pointed out, is 
the trend toward occupational democratization 
in the membership of parliaments as a function 
of time. 

This method of building a science of compara- 
tive politics may be awkward and may often 
slip into trivia and bad political history, but 
given the country-focused interest. of most com- 
parativists and the organization of the academic 
environment, it is likely to remain the way it 
must be done for some time. It is therefore in- 
cumbent upon a scholar, when he has written a 
work dealing with some topic in his country of 
interest, to relate his findings systematically 
with the body: of work in other polities. Com- 
parative political studies has, like art, illumi- 
nated its subject matter by presenting the uni- 
versal in terms of the particular. Consequently, 
an author should not let the more general (and 
thus analytically more important) significance 
of his work remain obscure, hoping that some 
other scholar will relate it to the sub-discipline 
as a whole. 

In this regard, Brecher states that “There is 
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no body of literature which deals systematically 
with elite images of one’s own political system.” 
Although this reviewer can not recall another 
work that follows Brecher’s closely, there are 
certainly a substantial number that are relevant 
to it. These would certainly include, for exam- 
ple, Deutsch et al., France, Germany and the 
Western Alliance: A Study of Elte Attitudes on 
European Integration and World Politics, Selig- 
man’s Leadership in a New Nation, and, taking 
a different approach, Cnudde and McCrone’s 
“The Linkage beween Constituency Attitudes 
and Congressional Voting Behavior.” There is 
also a major body of work dealing with Indian 
polities per se that would have illuminated Po- 
litical Leadership in India. 

Unfortunately, Brecher makes very little 
reference to this literature. Only five scholars 
are cited in the entire work, and they very 
briefly. One citation of W. H. Morris-Jones 
simply identifies him as the Director of the In- 
stitute of Commonwealth Studies, but does not 
refer to the relevant work. On the same page, 
a reference to the “consequences of the election 
results for India’s political system” is footnoted 
as “By various American and Indian scholars.” 
A plurality of the citations in the volume, which 
number fewer than twenty, cite the author him- 
self. There is no bibliography. 

Even given the difference in approach toward 
explicitly relating ones work to the work of oth- 


-ers in the British and the American traditions in 


scholarship, Brecher does very little in this re- 
gard. However, it should be remembered that 
this is a criticism of what Brecher did not do. 
What he did do he did quite well, and it is much 
needed. 
ROBERT SIDWAR ROBINS 
Tulane University 


Bureaucracy and Participation: Political Cul- 
tures in Four Wisconsin Cities. By Ropert R. 
ALFORD. (Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 
1969. Pp. 224. $6.50.) 


Since the time in the late 1950’s and early 
1960s when Edward C. Banfield, Robert A. 
Dahl, and others restored by their work intellec- 
tual vitality to the study of urban polities, polit- 
ical scientists have been groping for new direc- 
tions to take in a field that has now, with the 
student and popular interest in cities, become a 
matter of general concern. The methodological 
debate over how to study the distribution of 
power is not settled, but increasingly it seems 
sterile and, one suspects, perhaps irrelevant. 
How power is in fact distributed is hardly irrel- 
evant, but finding a theoretical approach by 
which to assess the consequences of that distribu- 
tion seems more important. 
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One possibility is to study the policy out- 
comes of local political arrangements, but mea- 
suring those outcomes for any large number of 
cities has not proved as easy as some at first 
hoped. Another is to conceive of American 
urban politics in terms of the concepts of politi- 
cal modernization. Doing this in a way that 
produces more than merely the substitution of 
one set of labels for another (“modern” or 
“mobilized” in lieu of “professionalized council- 
manager systems” and “traditional” in lieu of 
“political machine systems”) is harder than it 
first appears; in addition, concepts that seem to 
work for backward nations about which we 
know relatively little seem inadequate for cities 
about which we are a good deal better informed. 
A third approach might be to look at the rela- 
tionship between the enduring features of a city 
—its economic base and its population charac- 
teristics—and its political behavior, indicating 
thereby the constraints within which power can 
be exercised and perhaps also the sources of 
change in the distribution of that power, but 
even if successful such a view does not make 
any easier answering the question of how politi- 
cal arrangements intervene between socio-eco- 
nomic factors and public policy. 

Robert R. Alford, a sociologist at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has bravely tried, in a slim 
but rich book, to explore all three conceptual 
positions, linking them into a more or less co- 
herent theoretical structure and illuminating that 
structure with data drawn from four Wisconsin 
cities—Madison, Racine, Kenosha, and Green 
Bay. He begins with the differences in the eco- 
nomic bases of the communities as a way of un- 
derstanding why each has a different political 
culture, defined in terms of two variables: the 
degree of bureaucracy and the level of participa- 
tion. The highly bureaucratized, participatory 
system he terms “modern,” the unbureaucra- 
tized, non-participatory system he calls “tradi- 
tional.” A trading center (Green Bay) is more 
likely to have a traditional political culture, a 
professional center (Madison) is more likely to 
have a modern culture, and cities with a manu- 
facturing base are likely to be mixed cases de- 
pending on whether the economic leadership of 
the community is inactive and drawn from ab- 
sentee-owned large corporations (as in Keno- 
sha) or energetic and civie-minded because of 
the special character of locally-owned firms (as 
in Racine). 

Each political culture has a set of distinctive 
“public norms”: in a modern city, the police are 
highly professionalized {and thus issue a lot of 
traffic tickets and arrest a lot of juveniles), the 
courts are busy with a great deal of litigation, 
the political system provides many opportuni- 
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ties for women, and the zoning officials tend to 
apply their ordinances strictly and consistently. 
In the traditional city, the -police are less zeal- 
ous, the courts less busy, the female politicians 
notable for their absence, and the zoning 
officials more inclined to accommodate special 
requests. These public norms—the universalistic 
ones of the modern city, the particularistic ones 
of the traditional one—are in turn productive of 
different kinds of publie decisions. Madison has 
several heavily-funded poverty programs; 
Green Bay has only one program with token 
funding. Madison was a leader in getting an 
urban renewal program underway, Green Bay 
was much slower and the other two cities have 
yet to start. And of course Madison was among 
the first cities in the state to fluoridate its water 
supply. 

These “political cultures,” it turns out, are 
properties of the structure, functioning, and his- 
tory of local government, not, so far as Alford 
could tell, of the attributes of citizens. He found 
no distinctive orientation or ethos among voters 
that was associated with residence in one or the 
other city; religion and social class explain, in 
the usual manner, the attitudes of the citizens. 
In the modern city, college-educated persons get 
to be leaders who, whether liberals or conserva- 
tives, tend to be cosmopolitans; in the tradi- 
tional city, less-well-educated persons occupy 
leadership positions and take a more parochial 
or localistic view of matters. In short, differ- 
ences in attitudes are real but they seem not to 
be the product or a predictor of local political 
arrangements; on the other hand, differences in 
political structures tend to persist in part be- 
cause they recruit different kinds of persons into 
leadership positions. 

Obviously, this is a stimulating and in many 
places quite original work. It is a major effort to 
provide a new and coherent intellectual direction 
to the study of urban politics, and thus deserves 
wide attention. But it also raises as many ques- 
tions as it settles. The measures of bureaucracy 
and participation leave a good deal to be de- 
sired: it is hard to distinguish “bureaucracy” 
(the multiplication of offices and specialization 
of function) from “professionalization” (the 
emergence of administrators with “professional” 
norms and reference groups). Thus, Madison’s 
innovativeness may be less a function of bureau- 
cracy than of a special kind of bureaucracy— 
one with strong professional orientations. Simi- 
larly with “participation’—Alford’s data refers 
primarily to organized forms of participation 
(active political parties, intensive campaigns 
many civic groups, high voting turnout) and 
thus he coneludes that Green Bay is not “parti- 
cipatory.” Yet in the accaunt of Green Bay poli- 
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tics, we are told that almost all Green Bay lead- 
ers went “to great lengths to insure consensus 
before they acted” and the mayor in particular 
“makes concessions, negotiates, and feels out the 
ground before making a move.” (p. 49). I would 
bet that one reason why so little happens in 
Green Bay is precisely because it is so partici- 
patory in an informal way—if anybody has any 
strong objections to anything, the proposal is 
blocked. 

Given these conceptual problems, and noting 
that the mixed cases (Kenosha and Racine) 
never turn out to be very interesting, I would 
suggest that a simpler way of defining these po- 
litical cultures that is consistent at least with 
the Wisconsin data is the level of organization 
of public life. Madison is highly organized pub- 
licly (in bureaucrats and parties) and privately 
(in civic groups); Green Bay is less organized. 
To go beyond the Wisconsin cases, I suspect one 
would have to distinguish among kinds or modes 
of organization, whether particularistic and per- 
son-regarding (as with a political machine or 
fraternal lodge) or universalistic and communi- 
ty-regarding (as with a Good Citizens’ League 
or Housing and Planning Council). But this is all 
speculation, not criticism, and indicates that 
Professor Alford has opened up some fresh per- 
spectives and provided some new directions in 
the study of urban politics. 

JAMES Q. WILSON 

Harvard University 


Peace Among The Willows: The Political Phi- 
losophy of Francis Bacon. By Howarp B. 
Warre. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1968. 
Pp. 266. Guilders 33.) 


Professor White has brought to fruition his 
vast knowledge of the political writings of Fran- 
cis Bacon in a work that is at once scholarly, 
systematic, and engaging. The author’s some- 
times astonishing interpretive and synthesizing 
abilities combine to make this perhaps the most 
novel and thorough account of Bacon’s scattered 
thoughts on politics, morality, and science. At a 
time when political philosophy is struggling to 
gain its bearings and relate itself to the social 
sclence enterprise, it is helpful to reconsider Ba- 
con’s contribution in the context of White’s very 
divergent and perhaps equally unsatisfactory 
position. 

White’s identification and discussion of Ba- 
con’s two societies, his utopia where science 
rules, and the society which was a condition 
necessary for constructing the former, leads him 
to divide his attention between Bacon’s provi- 
sional morality and politics and his definitive 
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morality and politics. The account of Bacon’s 
provisional morality and politics is gleaned and 
constructed from a great range of disparate 
sources. White argues that Bacon attempted to 
reconcile scientific advance with political conser- 
vatism and tried to overcome the obstacles of 
despair by preparing men’s minds to hope. In 
discrediting the old ways symbolized by Aristot- 
le and superstition, Bacon hopes to inculcate 
the virtues of charity, political pliance, and a 
high regard for external goodness and fortune. 
Bacon prefers a monarchial government of cau- 
tious imperialistic dispositions to stimulate sei- 
ence, civic peace, commerce, and religious tolera- 
tion. White believes that Bacon saw Britain as 
the ship that would take mankind to the New 
Atlantis. 

Bacon’s utopia, the New Atlantis, is, like Ba- 
con’s natural philosophy, still futuristic and not 
yet complete. It is, however, a place where sci- 
ence conquers chance and determines change, 
where royal power diminishes, commerce with- 
ers, and the rule of humane and compassionate 
scientists prevails over statemanship and war. 
This ancient christian society glories in the be- 
neficence of scientific invention guided and con- 
trolled by philosophy. Rational hedonism char- 
acterized by sober luxury, beauty, health and 
longevity is made everlastingly pleasant and sta- 
ble by the reconciliation between patriarchical 
society and a young, vigorous, and progressive 
science. 

White’s purpose is not only to explicate Ba- 
con’s political thought but to expose the sterility 
and danger of political faith, the distinctive 
characteristic of utopian thought. It is said that 
the prevailing faith in a beneficent science, in 
experts, and in the ultimate solution of political 
problems is a debt that we uncomfortably owe 
to Bacon. Now White has many useful com- 
ments on the question of utopian thought how- 
ever questionable it is to discard Plato and More 
as utopians because to them nature is something 
that is fixed. (Although sometimes they are said 
to be simply pre-modern utopians). It is discon- 
certing to discover that the remedy advanced by 
White to combat an unregulated and dangerous 
utopian faith in science is nothing less than a 
political philosophy with an element of faith in 
no smaller proportions or pervasiveness. The 
only hope is for a political philosophy which can 
know the good, what man is, what the best po- 
litical community looks like, the nature of the 
soul and even the cosmos. White surely equals 
Bacon in the scope and unconstructed character 
of that which we are asked to believe. There is 
little justification for this new faith. Few reasons 
are offered to show how it is less blind, less dan- 
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gerous, and more qualified to guide practical de- 
cisions and to ordain the proper paths of scien- 
tific invention and use. It is in confronting sci- 
ence with his view of political philosophy that 
White is most disappointing. There is little here 
that is either novel or penetrating. The old 
Straussian denunciation of science as ill-suited 
to determine values, or judge what is a healthy 
society or what is just provides a less than com- 
pelling or systematic treatment of the question. 
Nor does White entertain the possibility that 
the fruits of science, especially a thoughtful so- 
cial science, might be of some assistance in the 
development of a political philosophy. 

White’s mode of analysis is no less Straussian 
and no less demanding of faith, however insight- 
ful and productive it appears to be. White does 
not suppose that a great writer “would make 
contradictions, flagrant contradictions, absent 
mindedly. . . .” (12) and so by ingenious in- 
terpretation of Bacon’s use of words, fables, 
myths, numbers and colours, he exposes the “‘se- 
cret teaching” on a subject matter which is at 
once “hard to know” and “unfit to utter,” a 
teaching addressed to the “legitimate and best 
minds” (110). White’s impressive scholarly im- 
terpretation loses some of its force insofar as the 
code is never clearly explicated, the criteria in 
terms of which certain meanings are selected 
and evaluated is never precisely outlined. This 
procedure may be inescapable in making sense 
out of Bacon, but the result is clearly White’s 
Bacon. Consider the ingenious detection of Ba- 
con’s meaning in his presentation of the chief 
scientist clad in peach coloured shoes, a white 
gown and a black cloak. We learn that “when 
built on eros or standing on eros, that which re- 
ceives all (material cause) may be covered by 
that which receives nothing (final cause).” 
(196) This proceeds from White’s use of ancient 
and contemporary sources, the ancient ones 
being those “with which Bacon must have been 
familiar and which may have had some meaning 
for him.” (175) 

White contends that modern man, whether 
liberal or socialist, is “essentially Baconian,” 
that it was Bacon who stole fire from the gods 
and led us into the labyrinth of modernity. We 
are said to be bound by the world created by 
modern thought “particularly the thought of 
Francis Bacon.” It is surely paradoxical that a 
secret teaching of such devious and hidden 
meaning, not accurately exposed before White’s 
subtle examination, should have enjoyed such a 
direct and pervasive influence. Perhaps the fac- 
tors that influence the course of events are more 
hidden than even Bacon or White imagined or 
possibly they are much more evident and 
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straightforward. 
R. A. MELVIN 
Unversity of Western Ontario 


Elections in America: Control and Influence in 
Democratic Politics. By Guratp M. POMPER. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead, and Company, 
1968. Pp. 297. $3.95.) 

Pomper declares his purpose in his preface: 
“As a citizen, I have been disturbed by an ap- 
parent public cynicism about elections in the 
United States and the consequent disdain for 
the political process . . . This book is a deliber- 
ate effort to show that elections do have signifi- 
cance.” (pp. iv-x) To accomplish such a pur- 
pose Pomper seeks to do three things: (1) to re- 
view, categorize, and synthesize the writings of 
political theorists concerning elections; (2) to 
briefly summarize and interpret the existing lit- 
erature dealing with American political processes 
and institutions; and (3) to present the findings 
of four of his own research undertakings. 

For his theoretical review Pomper fits to- 
gether quotations from Plato, Aristotle, Machia- 
velli, Locke, Rousseau, Madison, Hamilton, Cal- 
houn, and Mill; his own personal contribution is 
an attempted distinction between the direct and 
indirect effects of elections. “We will concentrate 
on two broad alternative effects—direct and in- 
direct results of popular elections. Direct voter 
control would be evidenced by elections in which 
the choice of men also clearly indicated popular 
preferences on policy issues ...In the absence 
of such mandates elections may have indirect 
significance. The actions of politicians might not 
be controlled in detail by ballots, but they 
might act in anticipation of voter reactions.” 
(pp. 12-13) “Theorists generally have evalu- 
ated elections unfavorably when they have fo- 
cused on elections as direct choices of wise men 
or wise policies. In contrast, they have been 
well-disposed to the democratic process when 
they have considered the indirect effects of pop- 
ular choice.” (pp. 32-33) “To provide criteria 
for evaluating the ballot, we have focused on 
elements of the ‘traditional theory of democ- 
racy.’ Our analysis suggests that this theory 
has been misunderstood and, consequently, that 
many modern criticisms of elections are mis- 
placed . . . The advantages of elections have 
been seen in their indirect effects, particularly to 
protection of the voters, not in the wisdom of 
their decisions. To test the worth of elections, 
we should focus on their reputed benefits . . . It 
was Plato, after all, not Mill who measured the 
quality of a government by the wisdom of its 
rulers and the absolute truth of its decisions.” 
(pp. 38-39) 
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The distinction between direct and indirect 
effects—which, once made, is used recurrently 
throughout the book—does not appear as useful 
to me as it does to the author. The difficulty is 
that both direct and indirect effects are prem- 
ised upon the same ultimate claim: that voters 
are competent to differentiate candidates whose 
policies are favorable to their interests from 
those who are not. The only difference between 
the two cases in reality seems to he in the ac- 
tions of party managers and candidates rather 
than voters. In the one case by correctly fore- 
seeing voter reactions and adjusting their policy 
proposals accordingly they guarantee that elec- 
tions can have only indirect effects; in the other 
case the direct effect of the election upon policy 
is created by the actions of one or both party 
leaderships in misreading voter reactions and of- 
fering sharply divergent platforms. The under- 
lying problem rests in Pomper’s conception of 
linkage. He is presumably interested in the in- 
terrelationship between public preferences and 
public policies, but prejudges the question of 
where the lmkage between the two must take 
place. In the preface he tells us that “Elections 
_ provide the linkage between the behavior of 
the voter and the actions of government. . .” 
(p. ix) and later: “In most castes, the voters can 
affect policy only through the election of politi- 
cians who will take actions desired by the ma- 
jority of citizens.” (p. 12) Most analyses of the 
linkage between public opinion and public policy 
avoid such narrow definitions of focus and the 
resulting confusion is evident in Pomper’s quo- 
tations which intermix judgments concerning the 
wisdom of choosing policies on the basis of mass 
preferences with evaluations of the effects of 
elections in shaping policies. 

The two descriptive chapters that follow man- 
ifest Pomper’s awareness of other types of link- 
age and are among the strongest parts of the 
book. Chapter 4 on “Voters in America” is par- 
ticularly outstanding and is the best succinct 
summary of the current knowledge regarding 
American voting behavior that has come to my 
attention. To those already familiar with this 
literature, however, Pomper’s four attempts at 
addition will be of greater interest. The first of 
these—based in large part upon an article pub- 
lished in 1967 in the Journal of Politics—sur- 
veys party voting in presidential elections from 
1828 to 1964 and seeks “to locate the historical 
occasions of party changes in presidential elec- 
tions and to assess the policy effects of these 
changes.” (p. 99) Fundamentally the essay is a 
classification of presidential elections by type, 
based upon Key’s notion of the critical election 
as elaborated in the Survey Research Center’s 
threefold definition of terms. In translating 
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these concepts to match his electoral data, how- 
ever, Pomper distorts them in two serious ways. 
In place of Key’s conception of a critical elec- 
tion as defined by its persisting effects Pomper 
substitutes a notion of eritical change as sharp 
deviation from the past. Thus 1960 and 1964 
both become critical elections—in Pomper’s ter- 
minology, “converting elections’—without any 
demonstration of their impact upon later elec- 
toral patterns. Pomper also replaces the original 
assumptions of continuity and change in the 
electorate with correlation coefficients for the 
state-by-state presidential vote. The convenience 
in terms of available data sources is obvious, 
but the result is to make it impossible to evalu- 
ate Pomper’s rejection of the conventional view 
that 1936 was a critical election of major import 
since his statistical techniques prohibit him from 
capturing intra-state party changes defined in 
class terms. Most seriously in terms of the 
book’s larger purpose these voting changes are 
related to governmental activity only through 
the citation of a few commonplace historical 
sources, and the reader is left in doubt whether 
the election returns made any difference or—as 
Pomper neatly puts it—“Social trends were pre- 
paring a new political order.” (p. 113) 

Pomper then turns to the comparative study 
of American State politics for evidence. His 
topic is an interesting one: the relationship be- 
tween elections for governor and state fiscal pol- 
icies. In other work Hinckley has demonstrated 
that incumbent governors are far more vulnera- 
ble electorally than mcumbent congressmen or 
Senators (or Presidents) while Sharkansky has 
spread out in his Spending in the American 
States a table of changing expenditure levels by 
states that can be read as a roster of the strong 
governors produced by the 20th century. Pom- 
per’s contribution is to relate two variables 
measuring the electoral success of the governor’s 
party to five measures of tax Increases and five 
measures of spending increases. His general con- 
clusion is that no significant relationships exist 
and that it is mistaken wisdom to assume that 
increasing taxes contribute to a governor’s re- 
jection by the voters although suggestive yet in- 
conclusive variations appear between Demo- 
cratic and Republican governors and more com- 
petitive and less competitive states. As Pomper 
rightly notes: “In a science of politics, disprov- 
ing hypotheses is as important as their confir- 
mation” (p. 129), but in terms of his overall 
purpose of demonstrating the significant impact 
of elections the findings must be counted as neg- 
ative. 

Evidence far more convincing to the case is 
provided by the third analysis, undoubtedly the 
most interesting section of the book. In two chap- 
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ters—parts of which have previously appeared 
in the Midwest Journal of Political Science— 
Pomper exposes the Democratic and Republican 
party platforms of 1944, 1948, 1952, 1956, 1960, 
and 1964, to sentence-by-sentence content anal- 
ysis and then compares the promises made with 
the promises kept. He demonstrates that cam- 
paign platforms are far less matters of empty 
rhetoric than often supposed, and that they con- 
sist in significant part of intelligible, specific 
pledges of future action. In all he finds 1,399 
pledges which together constitute 27 per cent of 
all sentence statements in the 12 platforms. His 
central finding is that where both parties have 
made identical promises some 85% of the pledges 
have been substantially fulfilled; that the viec- 
torious party has carried out 79% of the promises 
idiosyncratic to its own platform; and that even 
the defeated party has succeeded in effectuating 
53% of its pledges. As these figures suggest, Pom- 
per also finds that the distinctive platform 
promises of the two parties are not usually in 
conflict, but reflect instead the differential cam- 
paign strategies of the two parties with the Re- 
publican platform emphasizing such nondistrib- 
utive issues as defense and general government 
and the Democrats stressing particularistic gains 
for identifiable groups in matters of labor and 
welfare policy. For the limited range of issues on 
which the two party platforms do contain di- 
rectly conflicting pledges Pomper provides over- 
whelming evidence of the effects of election out- 
comes in policy outputs, with 80% of the actions 
finally taken consistent with the promises of the 
winning party. 

At minimum it can be said that Pomper has 
demonstrated that elections are occasions for 
policy-makers to summarize the policies they 
plan to pursue; at maximum it can be asserted 
that Pomper has proven that within certain 
areas of policy the victory of one party in the 
election has determined the programs that will 
be enacted. This by no means exhausts the con- 
tent of the chapters, however, for the tables— 
though not strikingly easy to read—contain 
materials for many other conclusions, some but 
not all of which are discussed by Pomper. His 
detailed analysis of platform content is particu- 
larly instructive as to variations In campaign 
strategy between the parties, over time, and 
among policy areas, and his analysis of pledge 
fulfilment shows that promises are most often 
kept in respect to defense, agricultural, and re- 
source policy, and least often in matters of 
civil rights and labor. 

The subject of civil rights provides the mate- 
rial for Pomper’s final analysis, the most contro- 
versial, difficult, but important test for his prop- 
osition. He seeks to prove that the protection of 
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Negro rights derives at least in part from pos- 
session of the ballot. Using the standard sources 
he summarizes the history of Negro political ac- 
tivity during Reconstruction and after and con- 
cludes: “It is an indication of the importance of 
the vote alone that black interests continued to 
be considered even after white supremacists re- 
turned to power.” (p. 213) Although he may 
well be right Pomper is in fact unable from his 
data to disentangle the effect of the possession 
of the ballot from other influences affecting the 
position of the Negro at the time. Pomper’s per- 
sonal addition to the existent literature on the 
period is a series of tabulations of lynchings, 
public school enrollments, ete., intended to dem- 
onstrate that the vote was a determining ele- 
ment. He argues, for example, that disfranchise- 
ment removed one of the restraints on lynching 
since “political power was no longer even a pos- 
sible defense, and the increase in violence evi- 
denced the change.” (p. 217) The relationship 
must remain speculative, however, when so 
many other uncontrolled variables are blatantly 
at work. It is simply not true to say, as Pomper 
does, that: “We cannot prove causation, but an 
association of lynching and disfranchisement 
would indicate the influence of the ballot.” (p. 
217) If the correlation is, in fact, spurious, and 
both variables depend upon some further un- 
specified variable the term “influence” is clearly 
inapplicable. The tabulations for lynchings and 
capital punishment are still further flawed by 
the failure to convert them to the per capita 
terms that would make them meaningful. In 
sum it seems likely that Pomper’s argument will 
not convince anyone who begins reading with 
the prior conviction that black advances have 
been the result of other forces than the vote. 
The paradox runs deep, of course: if Negroes 
are permitted the vote when they pose no threat 
and denied it when they do, does this prove that 
the vote is a powerful influence? or a powerful 
symbol? 

One final comment should be made concern- 
ing style. In his preface the author warns: “... 
(A)s a teacher, I have been upset, and ulti- 
mately bored, by quarrels over methodology. 
Tenaciously, but intolerably, opposing dogma- 
tists insist that meaningful research can only be 
conducted through their prized techniques. In 
this work, I have deliberately been eclectic in 
the use of methods.” (p. x) His editor, David 
Fellman, agrees and tells us: “. . . (I)t is re- 
freshing to read a competent book which cheer- 
fully makes use of various methodologies with- 
out being enslaved to any one and without mak- 
ing a fuss about it.” (p. viz) I must disagree. 
An author can be enslaved by eclecticism as 
much as by any other methodology. Like most 
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political scientists Pomper does some things bet- 
ter than others and the effort to do a little of 
everything throws the book out of balance. 
Some chapters read like a well-done supplemen- 
tary textbook; others like a well-done research 
monograph; others like a not-so-well-done re- 
search monograph; and one like an effort to in- 
clude a chapter on theory to prove a point. At 
times eclecticism carries the author into subjects 
of which he knows too little. “(T)he British 
House of Lords agreed to its own loss of power 
after the voters supported the reformist Liberal 
party in 1910, and the US. Supreme Court 
ended its opposition to the New Deal after 
Franklin Roosevelt’s landslide victory in 1936.” 
(p. 66). And so on. The book would be the bet- 
ter for fewer “methodologies” and more concen- 
tration on the subjects that Pomper handles well 
and on which he has much to say. 
FRANK MUNGER 
Syracuse University 


The Soviet Prefects: The Local Party Organs in 
Industrial Decision Making. By JERRY F. 
Hover. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1969. Pp. 416. $12.50.) 

Only recently have books on aspects of the 
Soviet political system made use of theories and 
models from the social science disciplines 
for purposes of either explication or verification. 
Instead, the tendency has been to engage in a 
detailed presentation of data and information 
that the author thought pertinent to his subject 
matter. Although some very good studies have 
been written this way, the study of Soviet. gov- 
ernment has tended to constitute a distinct en- 
clave within the discipline of political science. 
Of course, this phenomenon is and will con- 
tinue to be unavoidable to some degree, if only 
because the study of Soviet politics obviously 
carries with it several difficulties not present in 
study of the United States polity. 

One reason this book is to be noted favorably is 
that it utilizes theoretical constructs in the exam- 
ination and elucidation of the Soviet political pro- 
cess being studied, namely the nature of the in- 
volvement of the organs of the Communist 
Party at the oblast’ and comparable levels in in- 
dustrial management, planning, and decision- 
making in general. This is combined with the lucid 
presentation of the results of detailed research 
which clarifies and increases our knowledge of 
the people in the local organs of the Party, the 
work they do, and the ways in which they do it. 

The main constructs put to use by Hough are 
those of Barrington Moore’s “rational-technical 
society” and the conventional “monistic” con- 
ception of Max Weber's model of organization. 
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These are critically examined in the context of 
Soviet industrial decision-making to ascertain 
both to what degree they explain the political 
processes operative there and to what extent 
they are realistic models for the conduct of in- 
dustrial administration and development admin- 
istration in the U.S.S.R. and elsewhere. 

The author states that Soviet society must 

. continue to deviate from the “rational- 
technical” model in at least three significant 
ways: the existence of illegal administrative prac- 
tices, the participation of local Party organs in 
the making of industrial decisions, and the execu- 
tion of political power functions by local Party 
organs. In addition, Hough criticizes the model 
for not taking into account deviations which must 
exist in any society and for neglecting certain 
important political phenomena. As for the Web- 
erian view of organization, Hough argues, as 
have Simon and several other scholars, that de- 
viations from its specifications are necessitated 
by the demands of an effectively functioning 
organization, and not only for the service of 
special interests, e.g., the power needs of the 
Communist Party. These arguments lead to 
another, more specific, thesis: area coordination 
by the local Party organs is a vital necessity for 
effective development administration (the Soviet 
state has long been engaged in a variant of de- 
velopment administration through the rapid 
and large-scale advancement and expansion of 
industry). The argument tying together these 
theses is that economic development and the ex- 
pansion of industrial capacity and production is 
a nonroutinized process in which the values of 
precision, predictability, legality, and orderliness 
are outweighed by those of “creativity, imitia- 
tive, and discretion.” (p. 296) 

This argument is derived from a realistic an- 
alysis of the actual ways in which the Party’s 
local-level organs function vis-a-vis industry. 
Hough convincingly argues that the existing deep 
Party involvement in industrial matters is neces- 
sary for industry to function as intended, par- 
ticularly in matters such as timely delivery of 
supplies and other aspects of cooperation among 
plants and organizations, e.g., the enforcement of 
contracts. The author contends that these opera- 
tions on the part of the local Party organs are 
not capricious or excessive, but are limited, in 
effect, by conventions which became established 
as early as the 1920’s and also by various objec- 
tive factors, e.g., lack of time in relation to the 
Party organs’ many other responsibilities, and 
the relative imbalance of knowledge and experi- 
ence between the Party “coordinator” and the 
managers he supervises. Thus, the Party’s “mar- 
ginal and adjusting” (pp. 254-5) work in indus- 
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try is a regularized and “normal component” of 
its “executive responsibilities” (p. 171) which is 
objectively “useful” for the production process 
and also for the protection of regional interests 
(p. 270). 

Hough’s position is correct within the frame- 
work and perspectives he has adopted. However, 
if these were replaced by others which are also 
pertinent, the conclusions would not be so favor- 
able to the Party’s role. I agree that the “tnvisi- 
ble hand” is not allowed to operate anywhere at 
present (p. 196) but does even the most effec- 
tive functioning of industry justify the regula- 
tion of industrial life by a single organization 
which monopolizes the political power of the 
system. The local Party organs often function to 
realize the main goals of industry, but at a 
great, almost disabling effort and at a high cost 
in the initiative of the managers and the func- 
tioning of the formal organizations of industry, 
problems the present economic reform has not 
eliminated. Also, the acquisition of supplies in 
both the US. and the U.S.S.R. is indeed at 
times worked out informally, but there are po- 
litical differences between the systems which 
outweigh these and other similarities in the op- 
eration of the economies. In other words, al- 
though the C.P.8.U. often aids in the effective 
functioning of industry, it is not exercising a be- 
nign influence throughout society or in all as- 
pects of industry. Some of the major difficulties 
of the Soviet economy and society are systemic 
in nature and cannot be eradicated by this insti- 
tution with its political stake in the system as It 
is. The author’s arguments thus constitute an 
explanation and justification of only one aspect 
of the Party’s role. 

However, the book performs a real service in 
its effective destruction of many of the preva- 
lent simplistic views of the Communist Party 
and its role in the economy. Hough shows that 
the meaning of the word “Party” varies with 
territorial level, function, and even situation. 
Also, he clarifies the meaning of the term “Party 
apparatus” used so indiscriminately and shows 
the apparatus to be a variegated group in terms 
of education and experience. In addition, he clar- 
ifies the role of the local Party organs m indus- 
try and their relationship with state agencies. 
The appendices dealing with the membership of 
Party committees and bureaus at the republic 
and oblast’ levels and the listing of 170 major 
plants are an important bonus. The value of the 
book is enhanced by the results of interviews 
conducted in the USS.R. and data gleaned 
there from some local newspapers which cannot 


be exported. 
The Soviet Prefects is an up-to-date, well re- 
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searched, and thought-provoking addition to the 
few excellent books on the Soviet political sys- 
tem. . 
Kart W. Ryavec 
University of Massachusetts 


How Communist China Negotiates. BY ARTHUR 
Larr. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1968. Pp. 284. $7.95.) 


Negotiating with the Chinese Communists: The 
United States Experience, 1958-1967. By KEN- 
NETH T. Youna. (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1968. Pp. 443. $10.95.) 


A reader of this review will benefit from a 
brief score card. Kenneth Young is a former 
US. official and diplomat who negotiated with 
the Chinese at Panmunjon and is now president 
of the Asia Society. Arthur Lall is a former In- 
dian diplomat who represented that country at 
the 1963 Geneva Conference on Laos and is now 
teaching at Columbia. The writer is a former 
U.S. Government official, now at the Brookings 
Institution. 

None of us can, and indeed, in this particular 
case none tries, to escape our backgrounds. 
Lall’s book is much more a memoir of the 1962 
Laos conference than a general discussion of 
Chinese negotiating strategy. Young’s study re- 
flects not only his own experience, but also that 
of his colleagues in the Department of State, 
and largely reports on the bilateral ambassado- 
rial talks between the United States and the 
Peoples’ Republic of China. Thus, despite the 
general titles, the two books focus largely on 
specific aspects of the Chinese diplomatic experi- 
ence, although they raise issues even beyond 
that of the question of Chinese negotiating style 
and strategy. 

Much of each of the two books is devoted to 
a careful reporting of public and private events. 
A reader who wished to know what was said by 
representatives of the United States and China 
and the other participants in the Laos confer- 
ence, or what the two countries said at the am- 
bassadorial talks will find no better sources. 
Each book is based on inside information. Lall, 
as the Indian representative at the Geneva 
Conference, is able to report much detail not 
available from other sources. Young’s study is 
equally rich. He claims that the book is based 
on press leaks and other published material. 
However, there is apparently more to it than 
that. At one point, for example, he notes that 
the press stories were inaccurate, and there is no 
doubt that this study reflects a knowledge of the 
US. government records of the conference, 

Unfortunately, the books offer little that is 
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useful beyond the descriptions of events, al- 
though both authors do present brief discussions 
of general Chinese attitudes towards negotiations. 
What they offer is not particularly helpful in ex- 
plaining Chinese behavior even at the meeting 
they discuss, or in predicting how the Chinese 
are likely to behave at future conferences. Lall, 
for example, tells us that the Chimese demon- 
strate flexibility based on their belief in mherent 
contradictions and are prepared to compromise 
in the short run because of their focus on long- 
run objectives. Young also reports that the 
Chinese have a long historical perspective. He 
notes that they view negotiation as an adversary 
process and that they place little value on the 
dignity of man. Such generalizations do not 
carry us very far. 

Two larger questions are raised and at least 
implicitly dealt with in the two books. The first 
concerns the role of diplomatic negotiations in 
affecting the behavior of nations beyond the 
conference table. The second concerns the evolu- 
tion of U.S.-Chinese relations since the estab- 
lishment of the Chinese Peoples’ Republic in 
1949. 

Anyone who spends any large part of his life 
engaged in a particular activity comes to believe 
m its importance in influencing the course of 
events; and authors need to feel that their sub- 
ject is critical and self contained. Lal and 
Young are no exceptions. Having sat through 
the 1962 Laos conference, Lall clearly believes 
that 1t affected events in important ways, and 
Young is equally convinced of the valuable role 
played by the bilateral ambassadorial talks in 
shaping U.S.-Chinese relations. Lall also assumes 
that negotiations should lead to agreements. He 
leaves the reader in little doubt that their job is 
to carry negotiations to a successful conclusion. 
But, how important was this “successful” nego- 
tiations in affecting behavior? 

The critical decisions regarding Laos had been 
made by the American government prior to the 
opening of the conference. President Kennedy 
had apparently concluded that he would not 
commit U.S. groundtroops to Laos to prevent its 
being overrun by North Vietnamese troops. He 
then charged Harriman with, in effect, negotiat- 
ing the best arrangement that could be worked 
out, which hopefully would have the effect of 
discouraging a North Vietnamese attack. On 
the other side of the table, the Russians appar- 
ently were prepared to exercise some pressure 
on the North Vietnamese because of their con- 
cern that the Laotian situation would adversely 
affect the general trend of Soviet-American rela- 
tions. China was not anxious for a military clash 
near its borders at this time. The conference 
painstakingly worked out an international agree- 
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ment on the neutrality of Laos to go along with 
the political sentiment among the Laotians 
themselves, which was negotiated separatedly. 
The details of the agreement may well have 
been influenced by the skill of the negotiators, 
and it of course is possible that the negotiations 
would have failed if not for the determination 
and energy of Lall and others in constantly 
bringing the parties together. Nevertheless, the 
basic story concerns the internal politics of Laos 
and the calculations in the United States, the 
Soviet Union, and China, both of which fall be- 
yond the scope of his narrative, as Lall has de- 
fined it. Lall also does not concern himself with 
the implementation of the decisions of the 
conference and the future evolution of Laos. It 
is clear beyond a doubt that the North Viet- 
namese almost completely ignored the agree- 
ment to withdraw all foreign trooops from Laos, 
and that within a few years the United States 
was also in violation of the agreement. A tripar- 
tite government ratified at the conference came 
into existence only on paper, and Laos very 
quickly fell into a situation of de facto parti- 
tion. 

How the situation on the ground in Laos 
would have differed, if at all, if the conference 
had not been held or it is ended unsuccessfully, 
is an interesting and important question with 
which Lall does not deal. Nor does he consider 
how Chinese behavior on other questions or the 
attitude of the United States towards China was 
affected by the results of the conference. If in- 
ternational negotiations of this kind are impor- 
tant, they are so only if they affect what ac- 
tually occurs in the territory negotiated about, 
or the perceptions of the leaders of major coun- 
tries about the likely behavior of other countries 
in the future. The Laos conference of 1962 did 
not have any major consequences. Nor, in fact, 
does Lall argue that it did. 

Young explicitly tries to make a case for the 
central importance of these bilateral talks in 
shaping U.S.-Chinese relations. In particular, he 
seems them playing a critical role in the offshore 
islands crisis of 1968. Here again, however, the 
self-imposed limitations reduce the value of the 
work. Mr. Young does deal briefly with the gen- 
eral crisis situation, relying primarily on secon- 
dary sources, and then reports in detail what 
was discussed in Warsaw. However, since he 
does not consider the other moves being made 
by the parties, he falls into the trap of greatly 
overestimating the role of the talks. He also 
misses what I believe to be the key point; 
namely, that the Chinese asked for the talks as 
a way of reducing the likelihood that the US 
would overreact to its probe by attacking the 
mainland, and that the U.S. agreed to talk, be- 
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cause given the intensive domestic opposition to 
the U.S. involvement, it had no choice. 

On the broader question of U.S.-Chinese re- 
lations, Mr. Lall has little to say, and Young’s 
treatment is handicapped by an attitude com- 
mon to semi-official discussions of such issues— 
the assumption of moral rectitude. Implicitly, 
and at times explicitly, he proceeds as if the 
United States was seeking to improve relations, 
was acting from noble purposes, and was nego- 
tiating “sincerely.” At the same time, Young 
points out Chinese acts of duplicity, the unrea- 
sonableness of Chinese behavior, and their con- 
stant efforts to use the talks for their own ends. 
At one point, in discussing the period 1954-55, 
when the Chinese were seeking limited steps to 
improve relations, and the United States was re- 
sisting them, Young does allow that the United 
States may not have acted as forthrightly as it 
might have in seeking improved relations. In 
writing from this perspective, Young gives an 
accurate picture of the attitude with which bu- 
reaucracies approach their relations with other 
countries. Most outside observers would argue 
that a major chance to improve relations was 
deliberately passed over. 

Bureaucrats assume that the objectives of 
their nation are consistent with a higher 
good, and that the other side’s sincerity is open 
to question. More important, they resist analyz- 
ing the other side’s behavior, taking into ac- 
count that its bureaucrats believe just the oppo- 
site. 

But Young’s framework is distorting. The 
US. and China alternated in seeing the talks as 
useful and in favoring limited steps to increase 
contact. For both governments these were deci- 
sions taken in the context of their overall objec- 
tives and were basically tactical. During most of 
the period covered in Young’s book, the United 
States was at least hoping for the overthrow of 
the PRC and was negotiating mutual security 
treaties with China’s neighbors; it was through- 
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out supporting a rival government on Taiwan 
and building up its military strength in the Far 
Kast because of a widely shared belief in the 
U.S. Government that the Chinese leaders were 
aggressive and expansionist. The Chinese lead- 
ers, fearful of an American attack, were sup- 
porting the North Vietnamese and, in general, 
seeking to reduce U.S. influence in Asia. 

Given the interests and suspicions of the lead- 
ers in Washington and Peking, there was in fact 
little that could be negotiated, and it is difficult 
to believe that small steps could have made a 
big difference unless they led both governments 
to substantial changes in their images or poli- 
cies. We still do not know enough about the in- 
ternal debates within China about foreign policy 
to know whether a different U.S. posture at 
Warsaw would have affected Chinese behavior 
regarding control of nuclear weapons, support 
for the Vietnamese insurgency, or relations with 
her neighbors, but one may doubt that any of 
these would have changed. On the American 
side, one needs to refer only to Eisenhower’s 
warning to Kennedy that he would denounce 
him if he moved toward recognition of “red 
China,” to doubt that a different scenario at 
Warsaw would have had any real significance. 
Whether negotiations of a different kind, or on 
different subjects, or the small steps which 
might have come from them could have changed 
the misperceptions which lay behind at least 
some of the presumed conflict is difficult to pre- 
dict. 

In short, the two books provide useful data, 
either for a diplomatic historian’s reporting on 
Chinese relations with the outside world, or for 
speculation about how negotiations affect the 
behavior of nations; but im and of themselves. 
they provide little real insight into the effect of 
negotiations on the events that they are about. 
or into US.-Chinese relations. 

Morton H. HALPRRIN 

Brookings Institution 


NOTES 


POLITICAL THEORY, HISTORY OF POLITICAL 
THOUGHT, AND METHODOLOGY 


Tocqueville and the Problem of Democracy. BY 
MARVIN ZETTERBAUM. (Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1967. Pp. 185. $5.75.) 

Few books on the subject of American or mod- 
ern democracy can rival the youthful Tocque- 
ville’s Democracy in America in profundity and 
comprehensiveness. So preoccupied with lesser 
matters are political science and education today, 
however, that the bulk of the work is rarely read. 
Zetterbaum’s book, along with recent studies by 


Richter, Drescher, Lively and others, should help 
make such ignorance less pervasive. Showing first 
that Toequeville’s central theoretical problem is 
the problem of democracy, it then reconstructs his 
reasonings, relates them to the problems and 
themes of classical and modern political philoso- 
phy, and finally evaluates them. 

Zetterbaum’s initial task is to penetrate beneath 
Tocqueville’s apparent refusal either to announcc 
in favor of democracy or to weigh democracy anc 
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aristocracy agafnst each other. The democratic 
tide is called inevitable, long-prepared, divinely- 
inspired. But Zetterbaum marshals impressive evi- 
dence, especially from Tocqueville’s private writ- 
ings, to show that he does not seriously believe in 
historical inevitability. He suggests that Tocque- 
ville uses this idea to conceal his own partisanship 
while moderating both the democratic will to de- 
stroy and the aristocratic will be resist as they 
raged in bitter struggle around him. In fact, the 
core of Tocqueville’s political philosophy lies be- 
neath his superficial impartiality, and consists in 
his assessment of these two opposing regimes. Ul- 
timately, as Zetterbaum argues, it is because he fa- 
vors democracy over aristocracy in crucial respects 
that he can encourage his contemporaries to ac- 
cept its tide as inevitable. And it is his apprecia- 
tion of aristocracy that permits him to understand 
the nature and limits of democracy and to encour- 
age those forces more apt to preserve and elevate 
it. 

Zetterbaum. is able to demonstrate that Tocque- 
ville follows certain moderns in his view of the 
natural equality of men and in considering the ac- 
tive consent of the governed, or democracy, essen- 
tial to the protection of the natural rights of all. 
As for aristocracy, Tocqueville seems in the end, 
but for reasons not made perfectly clear, to iden- 
tify it with actual caste or inequality based on 
birth rather than with the theoretical rule of the 
best as such, and therefore rejects its oligarchic 
character: only democracy is capable of pursuing 
the common good or the good of most. Yet the 
‘heights of political and human greatness are to be 
found in aristocracies, not democracies, and 
Tocqueville reveals a fuller or more open appre- 
ciation of this greatness perhaps than any modern 
before him. Nevertheless, Zetterbaum tells us, he 
did not hope to engraft the virtues of aristocracy 
onto the fundamental justice and humanity of de- 
mocracy. Instead, the problem as he saw it was to 
draw from the democratic ethos itself those quali- 
ties and correctives that might increase democra- 
cy’s stature and alleviate its ills. 

What Tocqueville had in mind was modern de- 
mocracy, which appears, at first, to be wunequivo- 
cally superior to its ancient counterpart. Without 
slavery it has become more just, and with larger 
territory and population (using representative 
government) it has become more stable. On the 
side of the ancients, however, remains their politi- 
val virtue or patriotism—an “instinctive” love of 
country and readiness to sacrifice for it. This ad- 
mirable dedication Tocqueville tries to simulate 
through the modern “principle of self-interest 
rightly understood”—i.e., through enlightened self- 
ishness. 

The crux of modern democracy Tocqueville con- 
siders to be equality even more than hberty—both 
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of them principles already discerned in ancient de- 
mocracy by Aristotle. He also apparently places a 
somewhat novel stress on “social condition” as the 
determinant of a country’s politics. Equality is the 
social condition of modern democracy: the rela- 
tion of man to man in fact as well as norm pre- 
cludes fixed hierarchical arrangements, and an 
egalitarian political life is but one element within 
a more general eqalitarian fabric. 

In Tocqueville’s portrayal, a democratic society 
of independent equals engenders the separateness 
and isolation of individuals and families, encour- 
ages each in a competititve quest for material 
well-being, and—while spreading compassion— 
drowns heroic conceptions and conduct in medi- 
ocrity. The extreme individualism of modern de- 
mocracy, urging every man to examine and judge 
his own beliefs, Tocqueville seems to trace to the 
modern philosophical revolution begun by Bacon 
and Descartes. He fails to note, however, that the 
peculiar commercial or capitalistic spirit character- 
istic of modern democracy also has its root in 
modern natural and political philosophy rather 
than in democracy per se. 

The problem of democracy derives from its es- 
sential egalitarianism and individualism. Because 
of them, democracy threatens to destroy greatness 
and social cohesion, and since the power of egali- 
tarianism is ultimately greater than the power of 
individualism and liberty, democracy can turn 
into despotism, and may even do so without ap- 
pearing to. Not only does the influence of public 
opinion dominate both masses and educated alike, 
but the tendency of democracy is increasingly to 
make the state, viewed as a popular instrument, 
the main provider of equality, and well-being for 
all the people, especially for the poor majority. If 
we may interpolate, the coming of what today is 
called the “welfare state” will mean the extinction 
of independence in the electorate and hence of 
real freedom. 

To offset these existing and prospective ills, 
Tocqueville wanted to find a place within democ- 
racy “. . . for liberty, for human excellence, for a 
renaissance of public virtue, and for the possibility 
of greatness.” Zetterbaum’s analysis of the way 
these emerge from the democratie ethos is fasci- 
nating. Thus, equality gives rise to the desire to 
rule oneself and hence to the necessity of cooper- 
ating with others in democratic self-rule, whether 
through local government or a variety of political 
and non-political associations. The self-care of 
each, properly understood, makes each man realize 
he best cares for himself by caring for the public 
good; it issues in a kind of rational or calculated 
patriotism. And religion, also interpreted as in- 
volving each man’s concern for his own (eternal) 
well-being, helps restrain vulgar selfishness and 
provide a sense of futurity and of higher devo- 
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tions. Even commerce extends the self-care of the 
individual in such a way as to bring forth not 
only the solid virtues of bougeois society but a 
kind of independence and energy as well. 

In his last chapter Zetterbaum wonders whether 
Tocqueville’s solutions are successful and whether 
even he fully believed in them. Can “self-interest 
rightly understood” serve as the underpinning, 
however far removed, of freedom, patriotism, mo- 
rality and greatness? Can a nation long endure on 
its basis? Tocqueville had his doubts, as Zetter- 
baum indicates, and was partly of the opinion that 
freedom, the nation and virtue need, and deserve, 
to be loved for themselves. The reader, then, must 
either assume, along with most of our profession, 
that the proper political and extra-political insti- 
tutions obviate the necessity for any high moral 
and intellectual qualities among the leaders and 
people of a democracy; or he must conclude that 
democracy requires an admixture of virtue in the 
old and strict sense, and cannot succeed without 
having at its foundation and in periodic renewal 
certain aristocratic elements (especially education) 
to overcome the inherent defects of the modern 
principle of self-intercest. 

In this book Zetterbaum has brought us face to 
face with Tocqueville’s central problem only after 
penetrating beneath certain forms of concealment. 
He has not permitted himself to be distracted by 
lesser issues, biographical or historical; he is prop- 
erly reluctant to charge Tocqueville with the sort 
of error only lesser minds are likely to commit; 
and he never presumes that he possesses, in pres- 
ent social science, a superior vantage point. The 
result is a major advance in Tocqueville scholar- 
ship. Nevertheless, one has the impression by the 
end of the book that certain relevant issues are 
left unsettled or unexplored. In part because no 
strict definition of “social condition” is essayed, 
Zetterbaum’s attempts to compare Toecqueville’s 
understanding of the relation between political 
and social matters with that of the ancients and 
other moderns remain unclear. And if Tocqueville 
really believes in the primacy of politics, as Zet- 
terbaum contends, does he not damage the pros- 
pects for political greatness by the weight of his 
stress on social condition? It would also have been 
helpful if Zetterbaum had more systematically dis- 
tinguished between what Tocqueville says about 
democracy (meaning modern democracy) and 
what can be said, or had earlier been said, about 
democracy per se. Finally, some additional atten- 
tion to Tocqueville’s conception of virtue, and to 
his overall relation to ancient and modern politi- 
cal philosophy is necessary before the reader can 
judge the claim that “. . . despite its novel ele- 
ments, Tocqueville’s program probably would not 
have struck even a classical political philosopher 
ag unique... .” 
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Despite this incompleteness, Zetterbaum has 
gone a long way toward vindicating Tocqueville's 
reputation as a modern master, and thereby, we 
may add, toward raising the current level of discus- 
sion jn American and comparative politics to 
within hailing distance of what it was more than a 
century ago. For if democracy needed a Tocque- 
ville to explore its problems then, it is certainly in 
greater need of one now, and a political science 
incapable of sensing this has lost precisely the per- 
spective that Tocqueville, among the moderns, is 
most capable of supplying—Davin LowENTHAL, 
Boston College. 


The Democratic Experience: Pasi and Prospects. 
By Rervuotp Niesusr and Pao. E. SIGMUND. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1969. Pp. 191. 
$5.95.) 


In an early essay “On the Interpretation of 
Weltanschauung” Karl Mannheim distinguishes 
among three levels or dimensions of meaning in 
terms of which a cultural artifact can be inter- 
preted: the “objective,” the “expressive,” and the 
“documentary.” Interpretations of the first sort re- 
quire us to refer the artifact to the standards and 
criteria of the genre to which it manifestly be- 
longs; “expressive” interpretation involves an ac- 
count of motives and intentions; and “documen- 
tary” interpretation sees the artifact in relation to 
more general patterns of social and cultural devel- 
opmenis, if proceeds, in short, in the way that his- 
torians normally proceed with documents—as evi- 
dence about the way the world was at a time and 
in a place, There is a strong presumption that a 
review in a scholarly journal will operate at the 
first level of meaning: appropriate canons of theo- 
retical adequacy will govern the interpretation 
and assessment of a book. That presumption can- 
not be overridden, I would imagine, in favor of 
the second level. If there is nothing worth discuss- 
ing about ‘a book except the intentions of the au- 
thor and the personal needs satisfied in writing it, 
the book does not merit review. But some books 
are most interesting as documents and it will hap- 
pen that discussion of some books can best con- 
tribute to critical self-awareness within our disci- 
pline if it pursues that interest. 

The book under consideration here falls into 
this latter class, There are three parts of unequal! 
length. In the first part, Reinhold Niebuhr inter- 
prets “The Democratic Experience in Western 
History”; in the second part, Paul E. Sigmund 
canvasses “The Prospects for Democracy in the 
Developing Areas” (within the span of eighty 
pages, there are chapters on Africa, the Middle 
East, Latin America, and Asia); and the last brief 
section contains a sketchy bibliographical essay in 
which Sigmund cites parallels to the basie conten- 
tions in the text in the writings of Robert Dahl, 
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Edward Shils, Seymour Martin Lipset, Harry Eek- 
stein, and a few others. The basic contentions of 
the book can be quickly summarized. Speaking of 
the anti-Utopian proponent of democratie govern- 
ment, Niebuhr says: 

His approach to the political order is characterized by a 
mature empiricism and realism. He knows that there are 
many forms of power, not merely one. He knows that there 
must be an equilibrium of social power as a basis of justice 
and he has developed a highly complex political organism 
with many forms of countervailing power. He also knows 
that the political authority which must establish the order of 
the community must be one, but that he must triumph over 
many forms of subnational communities to achieve this 


wholeness of authority and be able to speak for the whole 
community. (13) 


The democratic experience, according to Niebuhr, 
involves three basic accomplishments: the cre- 
ation of national units, the social and ideological 
constitution of “responsible individuals,” and the 
attainment of some sort of social equilibrium. De- 
velopments in states not viewed as participants in 
that experience are assessed in terms of prospects 
for success in these regards. The perspective of- 
fered has a certain plausibility and the essays as 
written occasionally contain provocative sugges- 
tions, but it remains a thankless job to attempt a 
theoretical assessment of the argument (or to pro- 
ceed at the “objective” level). 

It is hard enough in any case to find agreement 
upon objective standards to which an interpreta- 
tive essay can be held. But some guides are avail- 
able. There must be a certain integrity of lan- 
guage. Niebuhr inveighs constantly against “Uto- 
pian” ideologies and perspectives, but constantly 
proclaims the “triumphs” which constitute the 
Western experience. Some would consider a his- 
tory punctuated by triumphs as pretty Utopian 
indeed. The crucial term “equilibrium” is used so 
flexibly that there is no kind of relationship be- 
tween forces which is not somewhere so desig- 
nated. And so on. i 

A second demand often accepted as a general 
guide to interpretive writing is that it “orient” us 
to our situation, that it enable us tò make the 
kinds of distinctions which we feel called upon to 
make in the course of our practical life, that it 
call attention to facts and forces which impinge 
upon us. This is a standard to which the authors 
appeal, I believe; but it is not a standard which 
ean be applied without great disappointment. We 
get no help with the conflicts which mark contem- 
porary prosperous nations; we get no help with 
their wars (it would be instructive, for example, to 
hear Niebuhr try to put his vigorous opposition to 
the war in Vietnam into the language of his 
essay); and we get very curious accounts of past 
and recent history in Germany, Katanga, and else- 
where. An attempt to encounter the book at an 
“objective” level involves a thankless falling 
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through open doors. The argument simply cannot 
be taken seriously in this way. 

The book must be seen as a document of the 
time when American social science enlisted with- 
out much opposition or discomfort as an instru- 
ment of cold war policy. The genesis of the docu- 
ment is instructive: Sigmund had but recently 
completed a tour of duty with an intelligence 
agency when he and Niebuhr gave a joint course 
at Harvard almost ten years ago; Kenneth 
Thompson of the Rockefeller Foundation fostered 
a publication built upon that course; and Praeger 
published it. The circumstances and cast of char- 
acters are almost idval-typical. There are nice 
questions about publication of this old manuscript 
at this time; but they are matters for speculation. 
The point is not any moralistic impugning of mo- 
tives, but identification of a historical complex 
which helps us to understand the document and 
which is in turn further illuminated by it. Niebuhr 
writes: 

Forswearing a utopian interpretation of our cause has the 
advantage of preventing disillusion and hysteria if, in the 
worldwide struggle, some of the nations allied with us do not 
reveal the resources necessary for the achievement of a 
healthy democracy. We will not be too disturbed by evi- 
dences of inadequate solutions to the problems of the respon- 
sible exercise of power. We will know that dictatorships are 
dangerous and that all irresponsible power creates abuses. 
But we will also know that in a world of change, govern- 


mental experiments are reversible if they are not controlled 
by a tight dogmatic system. (14) 


It is not necessary to question the sincerity with 
which Niebuhr goes on to hope for a time when 
Communist dogmatism will give way to pragma- 
tism and of his opposition to a crusading war; but 
we must note that the perspective sees only one 
conflict as ultimate reality and sets out to attack 
only that “hysteria” which could undermine the 
morale and unity of “our” side. The commitment 
expressed in such an enlistment may be defensible 
on rational moral grounds, as an act of responsi- 
bility. But the politics of that political and social 
inquiry are not longer persuasive to many and 
they certainly are not inherent in objective and 
empirical social research as such. The book is a 
document useful to the development of our disci- 
pline because it can be usefully studied as we pro- 
ceed to clarify the relationships between ideology 
and theory—Davip Kerrier, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


The Political Theory of John Dewey. By A. H. 
Somser. (New York: Teachers College Press, 
1968. Pp. 208, $7.50.) 


John Dewey addressed himself to many of the 
same problems which still preoccupy us: the role 
of science in studying and evaluating public policy 
and politics, the dimensions and purposes of plan- 
ning, the nature and validity of democracy, the 
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manner in which we identify and assess the hith- 
erto unexpected but consequential effects of pol- 
icy, and the relationship between political activity 
and psychological growth. Dewey can be consid- 
ered a systems-builder and analyst who moved 
away from the black box and facile feedback loops 
that purport to explain causality. Insistent that we 
focus on the consequences of public policy, Dewey 
advanced into the uncertain world of multicausal- 
ity, deferred effects, and uneven impact. The prob- 
lems and challenges of Dewey’s theory lie at this 
complex level. 

While Dewey failed to provide a managable set 
of standards for the evaluation of publie policy, 
he promoted a temperment and method which is 
still relevant to political scientists. For Dewey, po- 
litical analysis was more than just the advance- 
ment and study of values or the scientific exami- 
nation of behavior and policy: they were hope- 
fully to be synthesized in an effort to make the 
study of political phenomena both empirically 
based and socially relevant. 

Professor Somjee in The Political Theory of 
John Dewey has undertaken the important task of 
examining Dewey’s concepts of experience and 
common inquiry and relating them to democracy 
and planning. The author also seeks to examine 
the roots of Dewey's political theory and spends 
considerable time with several European theorists 
of the late eighteenth and nineteenth centurics. 
But Somjee, while providing several helpful in- 
sights, does not capture the dynamic quality of 
Dewey’s thought. Somjee, who is expanding his 
doctoral dissertation written under Michael 
Oakeshott, examines the logical consistency of Dew- 
ey’s theories and their relationship to both other 
theorists and the philosophy of science. 

The section comparing Dewey with other writ- 
ers contains several new interpretations, particu- 
larly the discussion on Dewey and Kant, but the 
author fails to draw a new perspective after he of- 
fers a corrective to earlier studies. Somjee often 
introduces stimulating themes without developing 
them. For example, he correctly recognizes that 
although Dewey owes a heavy debt to James, he 
was not simply an extension of James. However, 
Somjee based his conclusions on a few critical let- 
ters by Dewey and “his studious avoidance of 
James’s principal ideas.” (p. 57) It would have 
been informative to have explored the differences 
between these two American writers in a more 
systematic manner. 

Dewey envisioned a scientific approach to com- 
prehensive political planning. He distinguished be- 
tween the application of the scientific method in 
the social sciences, which would lead to the expan- 
sion of knowledge, and the wholesale borrowing of 
scientific concepts appropriate to one field as nec- 
essarily applicable to all others, which would only 
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lead to a “form of absolutist logic” as the social 
Darwinists had earlier demonstrated. Although 
Somjee accepts Dewey’s distinctions, he neverthe- 
less insists that the scientific method is applicable 
to the study of public policy only when incremen- 
tal reforms are undertaken. Comprehensive plan- 
ning cannot be sufficiently “cautions, well- 
thought-out, and manageable,” and “the harm 
done by any errors may ... be irremedial.” (p. 
155) There are many reasons for preferring mar- 
ginal change to major reorganization, but the al- 
leged scientific integrity of the former over the 
latter is not substantiated here. In some situa- 
tions, if only “trial-and-error” reforms are intro- 
duced, dysfunctional factors may intensify beyond 
a threshold where even more sweeping proposals 
are demanded. In other words, Somjee’s “trial- 
and-error” reforms may lead to “irremedial” con- 
ditions. 

Because of his preference for stability, Somjee 
offers some arresting notions about science and 
government. We are told that science requires a 
stable political system and that Dewey’s program 
would produce an untenable milieu for the scien- 
tist. (p. 159) Part of Somjee’s problem is that he 
does not distinguish between possible levels and 
areas of planning, simply juxtaposing his penchant 
for stability against Dewey’s more comprehensive 
programs for change. But there are different mag- 
nitudes of change, and Somjee would have per- 
formed a substantial service had he focused on the 
relationship between instability and growth in- 
stead of offering postulates about political order 
and scientific advancement, Indeed, many of Som- 
jee’s problems stem from his decision to ignore 
one of the essential elements in Dewey’s thought- 
growth. Dewey saw that what might contribute to 
growth at one period may endanger it at a later 
time. Furthermore, change entailed possible disad- 
vantages as well as opportunities for certain types 
of growth, but so did the maintenance of existing 
arrangements. Choices between the present arrang- 
ment and other options could only be made after 
an exhaustive study, according to Dewey. 

The task for political theorists, according to 
Dewey, is neither to find the totally pamless way 
to a better society, which being an impossible en- 
terprise means we never move, nor simply to iden- 
tify the ideal polity and rush to achieve it, which 
means we move without any consideration of the 
risks or costs involved. Rather, the task is to spec- 
ify the democratic values we seek to promote and 
the effects of programs on individuals in terms of 
these values. However, these problems are beyond 
the scope of The Political Theory of John Dewey 
and await exposition and analysis elsewhere. Pro- 
fessor Somjee’s book can be recommended both to 
those who wish to find suggestive comparisions bc- 
tween Dewey and several of his European contem- 
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pories and to those who are unfamiliar with Dew- 
ey’s epistomology and its relationship to Dewey’s 
concepts of democracy.—Ronatp J. Tercuex, Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


Progress and Disillusion; The Dialectics of Mod- 
ern Society. By RaymMonp Aron. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1968. Pp. 230. $5.50.) 


In this book, Raymond Aron identifies and ex- 
amines the major forces which he sees at work in 
the modern world. His analytical method is dialec- 
tical, in the sense that he confronts various ideals 
with various aspects of reality, a method which he 
had employed before, particularly in The Opium 
of the Intellectuals, in which he assessed marxist 
ideology in the light of the conditions of indus- 
trial society, and in Espoir et Peur du Siècle, in 
which he performed the same operation for the 
elements of conservative ideology. 

The ideals which Aron discusses, and which he 
regards as inseparable from modern civilization, 
are equality, personality (or individuality) and 
universality. The first two ideals are familiar; uni- 
versality is less so. He seems to regard unviersal- 
ity as the organization of humanity into a single 
society, “the unification of mankind on a plane- 
tary scale” (p. 165), although it is not entirely 
clear whether he is thinking of a common political 
system or of the kind of economic equality among 
nations which would make possible a common 
mode of existence. 

Some of the realities against which he sets these 
ideals spring from what Aron calls “the Prome- 
thean ambition—the urge, to borrow a Cartesian 
expression, to become the masters and possessors 
of nature” (p. 216), and to which he thinks the 
ideals may be subordinate. This ambition has pro- 
duced the science, technology, industry, wealth 
and bombs which condition the national and in- 
ternational social orders in which men struggle to 
attain their ideals. But hardware are not the only 
social facts, and the realities with which Aron con- 
fronts the ideals also include social elements which 
are not directly related to the Promethean urge, 
such as family, school, culture, race and nation. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part One, 
entitled “The Dialectic of Equality,” explores as- 
pirations toward equality within the context of 
the various forms of inequalities which character- 
ize modern societies as the result of class stratifi- 
eation, oligarchic aspects of the distribution of po- 
litical power, racism and ethnic conflicts. 

Part Two, entitled “The Contradictions of So- 
cialization,” discusses the drive for personal fulfil- 
ment in the light of the constraints imposed by 
socializing agents: family, school and mass media, 
as well as the constraints of hierarchy and disci- 
pline imposed by economic systems which are im- 
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pelled either by a gospel of production or the goad 
of competition. The theme of the second part 
mixes with that of the first, as Aron discusses the 
impact of industrialization on the family itself. 

Part Three, called “The Dialectic of Universal- 
ity,” contrasts the unifying forces of transporta- 
tion and communication, the growth of English as 
the lingua franca of the planet, and the common 
application of science and technology with local 
indifference to distant concerns, the jealous asser- 
tion of national sovereignties, unequal rates of 
economic development, and indeological conflicts 
both among marxist-inspired nations and between 
them and the democracies. 

The book has a broad sweep. In an attempt to 
define the distinguishing features of modern soci- 
ety, Aron has produced a sort of inventory of the 
forces making for conflict and unity both within 
and between nations. One great merit of the work 
is its effort to see modern society whole, to avoid 
partiality of analysis. Aron’s sensitivity to all the 
currents at work in modern society is sufficiently 
great to have produced this statement, written be- 
fore the French revolt of May-June 1968: “The 
indifference which so many citizens show toward 
their state and their rulers in countries where 
there is representative government. .. . probably 
attests to a latent uneasiness which might sud- 
denly explode in a crisis of wild passions” (p. 128). 

But the price of comprehensiveness (within a 
comparatively short book) is that some matters 
must be dealt with too briefly. I feel that this is 
true, in particular, of Aron’s treatment of the im- 
pact of mass media on social and political behav- 
ior. Is it correct to say that even though it is now 
possible to convey information rapidly about dis- 
tant places and events, “none of this. . . affects 
the average viewer or reader as much as a quarrel 
with a neighbor or a colleague at the office, or the 
fluctuations of his own personal fortune” (p. 138)? 
This seems to me to understate the significance of 
the mass media with respect to such diverse mat- 
ters as the nationalization of French politics and 
the evolution of American attitudes toward the 
Vietnam war. 

But for each point which one may doubt, there 
are many more which impress. Aron has more 
ideas to the chapter than most people place in a 
book, and there is a concreteness and a problem 
orientation to the book that keeps it close to our 
current preoccupations at the same time as it 
places them within the three central analytical 
categories which provide the framework for the 
book.—Roy Pierce, University of Michigan. 


Soviet Perspectives on African Socialism. By AR- 
THUR Jay Kuincuorrer. (Rutherford, N.J.: 
Fairleigh Dickinson University Press, 1969. Pp. 
276. $8.00.) 
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Most studies on Soviet views toward Africa 
have revealed more knowledge about the Soviet 
Union than the new African states. This book is 
no exception. In it, the author summarizes Soviet 
ideological writings about African socialism be- 
tween 1955 and 1964. He focuses on the ideas 
mainly of the late dean of Soviet Africanists, Ivan 
Potekhin, and on the West African states of 
Ghana, Guinea, and Mali. The work makes sev- 
eral contributions. Professor Klinghoffer has a 
comprehensive knowledge of Russian language 
sources. He points out the significance of the 
Cuban revolution. At least for some Soviet ideo- 
logues, the Castro take-over in 1959 seemed to 
foreshadow other territories in the Third World 
becoming Marxist-Leninist states. In his conclud- 
ing chapter, the author emphasizes the ambiva- 
lent, fluid, and pragmatic perspective taken to- 
ward African socialism. Soviet support for some 
ideas of African socialism stemmed from African 
opposition to capitalism and Western colonialism. 
Yet, the Russian realized that most Africans re- 
fused to identify socialism with “scientific social- 
ism,” Marxism-Leninism, or the Soviet interpreta- 
tions. In forgein policy matters, African leaders 
did not always support the USSR’s position. Do- 
mestically, no African states were ruled by a 
highly organized, centrally disciplined Leninist 
party. Like many Americans, the Russians often 
seemed confused about the fluid African situation. 
They lavished most attention on Ghana, Guinea, 
and Mali, presumably the states most sympathetic 
to the Soviet position. Yet their views toward 
Nkrumah, Touré, and Keita changed between 1955 
and 1964. Professor Klinghoffer concludes that the 
Soviet position toward specific African states de- 
pended mainly on African foreign policy stands, 
not so much on internal social structure or domes- 
tic economic policies. If African socialists sup- 
ported the Soviet foreign policies, then the Rus- 
sian perspective tended to be more favorable. 
However, the Soviet writers definitely did not 
show a monolithic stand. Divergencies of opinion 
existed between those writers expressing sympathy 
for the incumbent African leaders and those re- 
vealing greater hostility. 

The main weakness of this study lies in its 
wholly descriptive nature. There is a need for 
more explanation, analysis, and interpretation. 
The book is too much a repetitious description of 
different views toward African socialism. Professor 
Klinghoffer also exaggerates the effect of Soviet 
ideology on African economic policies and politi- 
cal party structure. He over-estimates the control 
exercised by the single party in Ghana, Guinea, 
and Mali. Although citing the writings of Soviet 
specialist Zbigniew Brzezinski, he never mentions 
the revisionist work of Aristide Zolberg on African 
political parties. If the author had consulted Zol- 
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berg, Henry Bienen, or Clement Moore, he would 
never had implied (p. 38) that “the African social- 
ist regimes may be sowing the seeds of totalitari- 
anism.” Lacking a comprehensive knowledge of 
the internal socio-political structures of Ghana, 
Guinea, and Mali, the author has confused ideo- 
logical reality with the existential scope of power. 
When the “socialist regimes” can be easily over- 
thrown by a military coup, as happened in Ghana 
in 1966 and Mali in 1968, then we have to assume 
that the single party lacks total control either to 
maintain the leaders in power or to initiate poli- 
cies which would change social conditions. The 
main Soviet influence seems verbal, not organiza- 
tional, Soviet and African interpretations of so- 
cialism use similar phrases. In actuality, the domi- 
nant Marxist influence came through the French 
Communist party and the Confédération Générale 
du Travail, not directly through the Soviet Union. 
Not Soviet economists but rather French econo- 
mists with Marxist views have influenced some of 
the economic policies formulated by Guinean and 
Malian leaders. Greater attention to this source of 
influence, mainly found in former French West 
Africa, would have clarified the Soviet effects on 
Africa. 

Professor Klinghoffer also does not take a too 
analytic view of African socialism. He tends to 
make misleading dichotomies about the ideas ex- 
pressed by African socialists. For example, he dis- 
tinguishes “parliamentary vs. revolutionary” so- 
clalists, moderate vs. radical socialists, nationalism 
vs. communism, and class vs. ethnic appeals. Yet 
these distinctions confuse more than clarify. The 
distinction between parliamentary and revolution- 
ary socialists had some relevance to European 
states between the two world wars, Now even in 
Europe the revolutionaries have become part of 
the parliamentary system. Especially in West and 
East Africa there have been few real “revolution- 
aries” in the Soviet sense, largely because the 
French and British reluctantly agreed to yield po- 
litical power to the African nationalist move- 
ments. Except in Algeria and in southern Africa, 
independence came largely through non-violent 
means. Moreover, the African legislatures have 
never possessed the power exercised by European 
parliaments. African power resides in the top execu- 
tive leaders, the civil service, ane the military. 
The author also does not seem to sense the rela- 
tionship between class and ethnic group. He labels 
as ridiculous the Soviet interpretation that partic- 
ular economic classes dominated the Nigerian and 
Kenyan states. Yet non-Soviet American scholars 
have made exactly this point. Relative to other 
states in West and East Africa, Nigeria and 
Kenya are rather economically well developed. 
Here class and ethnic ties reinforce each other; 
that is, particular ethnic groups have gained eco- 
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nomic dominance and control of the government. 
The tensions between economic and primordial 
loyalties have partly accounted for the civil war in 
Nigeria. In short, the class and ethnic group ex- 
planations are complementary, not necessarily op- 
posed. The same point can be made about nation- 
alism and communism. A leader can be a national- 
ist as well as a communist, depending on the 
meaning attributed to communism. In one section 
(p. 175), Klinghoffer asserts that nationalism may 
be “a, viable alternative to the development of 
communism in the African nations.” In the con- 
clusion, however, he implies that Guinea is headed 
toward some form of “national communism” (p. 
247). Both assumptions depend on the definition 
of communism. Does he define communism eco- 
nomically (public ownership of the means of pro- 
duction), politically (total control by a Leninist 
party), or in reference to foreign policy matters, 
i.e., adherence to the Soviet foreign policy line or 
Soviet control of African nations through military 
and economic means? The meaning is not clear. 

Besides the need to present a deeper analysis of 
the Soviet effects on African socialist policy, Pro- 
fessor Klinghoffer should have provided some 
complete explanations for the views taken by dif- 
ferent Soviet specialists. He could have contrib- 
uted greater background information about the 
scholarly institutes where Soviet Africanists carry 
out their research. Finally, the author offers no ex- 
plicit explanations for the changes in Soviet per- 
spectives toward African leaders. Presumably 
these changes reflect the current foreign policy 
line of the USSR, the changing distribution of 
power within the Soviet Union, the situation in 
the First World, and the fluid African conditions. 
The author mentions all these factors, but he 
needs to link them more explicitly to the Soviet 
ideological views. This information, as well as a 
more realistic assessment of the effect of Soviet 
ideas on African leaders, would have helped in 
transforming this descriptive account into an ex- 
planatory work—Cuarues F. ANprain, San Diego 
State College. 


Political Theory: A Concentual Anlaysis. By Jo- 
sera 5. Murreny. (Homewood, Illinois: The 
Dorsey Press, 1968. Pp. xii, 267. $7.35.) 


This book “is written from the viewpoint of an- 
alytical philosophy; and it construes political 
theory as an activity whose purpose is the clarifi- 
cation and explication of political concepts” (p. 
vii). The author seeks to analyze critically “the 
central and pervasive issues of political theory.” 
This approach, it is claimed, differs from, and is 
preferable to, “conventional treatments,” which 
are chronological or which focus on the institu- 
tional contexts in which political ideas arise. Dr. 
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Murphy is “concerned with asking if a theory 1s 
true and adequate or false and deficient,” and 
with stating reasons for his conclusions. The issues 
discussed are the meaning of the term “political 
theory,” the ethical theory of natural law, the con- 
cept of the state, the concept of freedom, the rela- 
tion between natural and social science, and the 
problem of values. 

The author notes that “theory” in the study of 
politics has had a variety of meanings, including 
theory as metaphysics, theory as a science of be- 
havior, theory as the methods and techniques of 
political manipulation, and theory as ideology. He 
suggests that due to an absence of agreed upon 
criteria of meaning, political theory has been more 
like philosophy or literature than like physics. 

Plato, Aristotle, Hobbes, Locke, Margaret 
Mead, Jacques Maritain and Leo Strauss are con- 
sidered as exponents of theories of natural law. 
Some trenchant criticisms of natural law theories 
are presented. For example, demands justified by 
natural law—e.g. for equality and for freedom— 
may not be fully compatible, but natural law does 
not provide us with criteria for resolving a dispute 
where such demands are in conflict. Murphy is 
also critical of attempts to support theories of na- 
tural law by reference to alleged cultural unifor- 
mities. 

Throughout his book, Murphy offers criticisms 
based on logic and linguistic analysis, Occasionally 
his objections are trivial. For example, he cites St. 
Paul’s dictum that every man in his heart knows 
“the law of God, which forbids man to sin, and 
commands him to do what is right.” He then ob- 
jects that “the logic of the words ‘sin’ and ‘doing 
right’ is such that it seems redundant to say that 
sin is forbidden.” (p. 55). There may indeed be re- 
dundancy, but such an observation does not take 
us far toward an evaluation of natural law based 
on theology. 

Cicero, Grotius and other exponents of natural 
law have described the law of nature as a dictate 
of right reason. Reason is thought to be man’s de- 
fining characteristic and the foundation of his nat- 
ural rights as a human being. But Murphy notes 
that reason in the narrow sense of the ability to 
abstract and generalize by the use of symbols var- 
ies greatly among men. Why, then, does the na- 
tural law theorist not conclude that the rights of 
men vary as their ability to symbolize varies? On 
the other hand, if reason is used in its broader 
sense to include expressions of intelligence not 
based on abstractions, it is no longer an exclusive 
attribute of human beings. Finally, Murphy points 
out that nature itself “does not and cannot pro- 
vide us with standards or ideals” (p. 68). The au- 
thor’s discussion of the ethical theory of natural 
law is probably the strongest section of his book. 

The author devotes two chapters each to an ex- 
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amination of conceptions of the state and concep- 
tions of freedom. A contrast is drawn between hol- 
istic and individualistic theories of the state. The 
problem of determinism is considered, as well as 
positive and negative conceptions of freedom. 
Murphy also discusses the problem of explanation 
in the social sciences and concludes that “the 
scientific method appropriate to social inquiry is 
not significantly different on logical grounds from 
the methodology appropriate to the physical sci- 
ences” (p. 242). 

In the final section of the book, the author re- 
turns to the problem of the ground of values. He 
asserts that “we must” find a “middle way” be- 
tween “complete relativism and subjectivism” and 
an objectivism based on doctrines “metaphysical 
or theological in character.” Dr. Murphy cites Ste- 
phen Toulmin in support of his “middle way,” 
which involves emphasis on human reason. Mur- 
phy maintains that “what is best may be justified 
by an appeal to reason and found satisfactory if it 
is in accordance with the facts and if it is not at 
variance with the rules of logic” (p. 262). The po- 
sition advanced remains sketchy, however. Prob- 
lems, such as what happens when two conflicting 
alternatives each appear rational, and the possibil- 
ity that individuals may have different concep- 
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tions of what is rational, are not dealt with. 

Faced with the admittedly difficult task of eval- 
uating major political and’ ethical concepts, the 
author too often merely summarizes what others 
have said and makes some minor points of logie, 
while leaving the important questions unresolved. 
This applies particularly to his chapters on the 
state and on freedom. In addition to expressing 
his own ideas more forcefully, Dr. Murphy might 
have relied less on lengthy quotations and im- 
proved the clarity and organization of the book. 

This book unfortunately contains numerous er- 
rors in editing or printing including misspellings, 
word omissions and misplaced words. There is rea- 
son to beleve such errors have been made on the 
following pages: 86 footnote, 87 footnote, 88, 98, 
101, 105, 146, 147, 176, 177—-three errors, 178, 261. 
The footnoting on p. 67 is inadequate. 

The author has demonstrated considerable abil- 
ity for critical analysis. He does not offer many 
original ideas, fresh answers or resolutions of the 
problems dicussed. The book, nevertheless, will be 
of value for graduate and undergraduate students 
who wish a review of the issues and ideas which 
concern philosophically-oriented political theorists. 
—MicnaEL C. Stratrorp, Central Michigan Uni- 
versity. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


The Politics of Community Conflict: The Fluori- 
dation Decision. By Roserr L. Crain, ELIHU 
Katz ano Donato B. ROSENTHAL. (Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1969. Pp. 269. 
$3.95.) 

This book is billed as an advanced study in so- 
clology, but Crain, Katz and Rosenthal present a 
political explanation of fluoridation decisions 
rather than a sociological one. The study uses sta- 
tistical analysis of a large number (1,181) of fluori- 
dation case studies, reconstructed from mail ques- 
tionnaires distributed to city clerks, public health 
officers and newspapers editors in all American cit- 
ies between 10,000 and 500,000 in population. Its 
authors have skillfully exploited their data to 
present a thorough examination of fluoridation de- 
cisions and to suggest some more general hy- 
potheses about community decision making. 

The point of departure in this study is the fa- 
miliar alienation hypothesis: the assertion that 
local referenda, fluoridation referenda in particu- 
lar, are defeated so frequently because citizens use 
referendum opportunities to express their alien- 
ation from the local political process. Crain, Katz, 
and Rosenthal take a larger view, arguing instead 
that the choice of decision making method in a 
community is a more important determinant of 


the decision outcome. When decisions are made 
administratively, they demonstrate, a “yes” deci- 
sion is more likely than when the process of 
choice involves a referendum. 

But referenda are uncommon decision devices 
even at the local level, so the authors next deter- 
mine why some decisions are made by referendum 
and other are not. They show that the explanation 
is to be found primarily in the timidity of elected 
city officials. Fearful of incurring the wrath of any 
vocal minority, or unable to reach agreement 
among themselves, many local officals fail to make 
an early administrative decision that would fore- 
close the opportunity for a referendum. 

Fluoridation, the authors argue, is a complex 
and confusing issue to voters. Thus when a fluori- 
dation decision does reach the public debate and 
referendum stage it is often defeated because vot- 
ers react against an unclear scheme with uncertain 
risks and benefits, especially if elected officials do 
not take a strong stand in its favor. Finally the 
authors suggest that there is a city type—the 
“participative community”—where this sequence 
of events is most likely to occur. Such cities are 
identifiable primarily by their formal governmen- 
tal structure, town meeting and nonpartisan may- 
or-counsil systems being most susceptible. 
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Multiple authorship may account for the one se- 
rious fault of this book, its confusing shifts in ex- 
planatory focus. For most of the book the alien- 
ation hypothesis is the target of criticism; sud- 
denly in the last chapter it is supplanted by Korn- 
hauser’s mass society theory. But the research re- 
ported here is not really a direct test of Kornhau- 
ser’s thesis. First it does not deal with national 
level systems, as Kornhauser does, but with lim- 
ited function local governments. Second, it does 
not examine what happens under the conditions 
Kornhauser posits for a mass society; rather it 
challenges the validity of his assumptions about 
accessible elites and available masses. The author’s 
point, that the timidity of political leaders has im- 
portant consequences for the operation of a politi- 
cal system, is weakened by centering the discus- 
sion around Kornhauser. 

The authors seem to have discovered part way 
through their research that they were investigating 
a phenomenon more general than fluoridation de- 
cisions. They begin with the decision outcome as 
their dependent variable, but this is soon replaced 
by the method of decision—administrative adop- 
tion, referendum, or “no action.” Finally in the 
last chapter the former dependent variable, ten- 
dency toward referenda, becomes the independent 
variable and the explanation shifts from an ana- 
lytic one to the construction of a plausibility ar- 
gument for the concept of the “participative com- 
munity.” 

Thus Crain, Katz and Rosenthal never directly 
confront the alienation hypothesis in the sense 
that they never attempt to predict passage or fail- 
ure of fluoridation on the basis of political struc- 
ture. Rather they show that passage or failure is 
strongly related to the kind of “track” that the de- 
cision gets onto, and then that the tracking of fluo- 
ridation decisions can be explained by looking at a 
city’s political style and structure. It is still a mat- 
ter for the reader’s conjecture whether the tables 
running decision track against other variables are 
not hiding relevant variations because the “track” 
categories are not cleanly related to fluoridation 
success or failure. They do demonstrate, however, 
that mayoral support is important for success on 
both the administrative and referendum tracks. 

One can also be skeptical about the feasibility 
of the research design because of the difficulties 
involved in getting the appropriate outcome data. 
Over half of the cities in the study fall into a cat- 
egory labelled “no action.” In reality, this cate- 
gory encompasses several situations that it would 
be very useful to distinguish. It includes cases 
where a fluoridation proposal was never really ar- 
ticulated, cases of “non-decision” where proposals 
were never acted upon by the community’s power 
structure, and cases of explicit administrative “no” 
decisions. These distinctions would be quite inter- 
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esting to examine in light of the authors’ theoreti- 
cal explanations, but unfortunately the data were 
not available. 

These criticisms aside, The Politics of Commu- 
nity Conflict is generally a persuasive and appeal- 
ing book. Its authors’ notion that city political 
leaders are expected to play a legitimizing role in 
important community decisions is a promising 
piece of theorizing which deserves to be explored 
further. As they are aware, of course, such a study 
needs other kinds of data, especially the role ex- 
pectations that citizens have for their elected po- 
litical leaders and for other community influen- 
tials, 

The book’s greatest value, however, lies in its 
perceptive treatment of the widespread phenome- 
non of the fluoridation controversy. If the asser- 
tion is correct that fluoridation decisions are 
merely extreme cases of a wide class of local polit- 
ical decisions, then the authors will have done so- 
cial science a valuable service by looking beyond 
the issue-specific features of fluoridation politics to 
a more general understanding of community deci- 
sion making. In any case they have presented a 
useful critique of the individual alienation para- 
digm, especially as it has been used to explain be- 
havior, and they have reaffirmed the value of sys- 
tem level explanations for system level phe- 
nomena such as community decision outcomes— 
Rovert E'yvestone, University of Minnesota. 


Representatives and Roll Calls: A Computer Kim- 
ulation of Voting in the EFighty-eighth Congress. 
By Creo H. CHERRYHOLMES AND MICHAEL J. 
SHAPIRO. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Inc., 1969. Pp. 196. $7.50.) 


A large number of propositions concerning the 
antecedents of legislative votes are brought to- 
gether in this book and converted into a computer 
program for generating simulated congressional 
votes. At least 84 per cent of the resulting simu- 
lated votes agree with the actual votes cast, on 21 
roll calls concerning the federal role, and 27 con- 
cerning foreign affairs, in the House of Represen- 
tatives in 1963-64. 

The simulation program consists of two major 
parts. In the predisposition phase, each representa- 
tive is assigned a voting predisposition (toward 
yea or nay) on the basis of his party, state, re- 
gion, constituency, committees, and positions 
taken by the President, signers of minority re- 
ports, etc. Those representatives whose predisposi- 
tions fall outside certain limits are assigned yea or 
nay votes, while the rest then enter the commu- 
nication phase. Hach representative who enters 
this phase is assigned “conversation partners,” in- 
cluding the President, legislative leaders, and the 
congressional rank and file. These assignments in- 
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clude a random element. As result of each simu- 
lated conversation, the predisposition of each 
representative who entered this phase is altered 
toward the predisposition of the partner. After all 
the “conversations,” positive predispositions are 
converted to simulated yeas, and negative predis- 
positions to nays. 

To carry out the simulation, the investigator 
must code each roll call as to the types of support 
it is expected to receive, such as that from party, 
region, and constituency types. These judgments, 
while subject to error, are a necessary part of any 
such prediction; and as long as they are not based 
on the roll-call votes being predicted, they are not 
subject to fundamental criticism. But in the simu- 
lation, the investigator must apparently also esti- 
mate numerical values of several dozen parame- 
ters—contributions of numerous variables to the 
predisposition, or probabilities of conversation 
with various types of partners—and the procedure 
by which these estimates (or guesses) were made 
seems less clearly justifiable. 

The assignment of values to these parameters 
seems a major weakness of this study, and indeed, 
of all simulation studies of its type, if they are al- 
leged to be tests of hypotheses. Perhaps this diffi- 
culty can be made clearer if we compare the proce- 
dure with that of multiple regression. The pre- 
disposition phase might be compared with a 
regression prediction in which constituency, state, 
region, and leadership variables were the predic- 
tors. The communications phase might be com- 
pared with a regression in which the votes of a 
subset of the legislators with intermediate predis- 
positions were predicted from the average predis- 
positions of other sets of legislators whose votes 
had previously been determined, such as those in 
a particular party, party leaders, committee mem- 
bers, or state delegations. 

The central point of this criticism is that meth- 
ods like regression analysis (including probit anal- 
ysis) permit a new estimate of the contribution of 
each predictor for the data at hand, or a new test 
whether the previously estimated contribution of 
a variable holds for these data. Even if methods 
of this type should be impracticable for a given 
model, it still seems incumbent on the authors of 
such a model to ask whether the parameters as- 
sumed are the best, or whether in fact the vari- 
ables introduced are all really necessary. A hint of 
this difficulty is given by the results of the “just 
party” model, presented by the authors: for the 
federal role and foreign affairs votes studied, the 
proportion of votes accounted for correctly was 78 
and 83 per cent respectively. The authors do show 
that certain features of the model make positive, 
negligible, or negative contributions, but these are 
gross features; these demonstrations do not pro- 
vide new estimates of the numerical values of doz- 
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ens of individual parameters, or tests as to 
whether these parameters are necessary. 

While the cumulation of plausible hypotheses 
from the literature, together with plausible values 
of parameters, may give the simulator a feeling 
that he has approximated the complex reality of 
congressional decision making, it violates impor- 
tant canons of scientific research. It risks the per- 
petuation of partial or qualified findings that have 
appeared in the literature—including, in this case, 
some of my own findings that will not bear the 
weight placed on them. It foregoes the opportu- 
nity to test and reject such earlier findings, which 
may not hold under new conditions, It proliferates 
variables that may overlap and duplicate one an- 
other (though the authors have revealed a few in- 
stances of this type themselves). An alternative 
would be a model with fewer contributory vari- 
ables but with a possibility of testing the contri- 
bution of each one; such summary variables 
might result from a preliminary combination of 
detailed variables, using methods such as principal 
component analysis. 

The main value of a simulation model of this 
sort seems to be that it generates hypotheses in- 
volving fewer variables than the entire model, hy- 
potheses that may then be tested on a more re- 
stricted scale with appropriate controls. One realm 
in which such hypotheses may be tested is the in- 
tractable one of “power.” The process by which 
this model separates those congressmen presumed 
to have made up their minds, from those presum- 
ably influenced by their conversation partners. 
may provide useful clues to the measurement of 
power and influence. A shortcoming of some 
power measures based on roll-call statistics is that 
they have treated each legislator equally as giver 
and receiver of influence, and have failed to sep- 
arate his predisposition from his final vote. Con- 
celvably an extension of the reasoning in this 
model could measure the influence given and re- 
ceived by particular legislators, and provide mea- 
sures of power that could be validated independ- 
ently. 

Thus, while this type of simulation model may 
provide some insights as to the implications of 
previous findings, it provides no rigorous replica- 
tive test of these findings and cannot therefore be 
regarded as a tested scientific hypothesis. It is a 
cumulation of particular speculative hypotheses, 
most of which are untested on the data at hand. It 
may well be a source of further testable hy- 
potheses; but its scientific value lies in this future 
possibility far more than in the accomplishments 
presented in his book. An incidental virtue of the 
book, however, is that it presents extensive and 
organized bibliographies on simulation and on leg- 
islative behavior—Duncan MacRaz, JR, The 
University of Chicago. + 
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Selective Service and a Changing America. By 
Gary L. Wams.try. (Columbus: Charles E. Mer- 
rill Publishing Co., 1969. Pp. 259. $2.95, paper) 


This study has two dominant themes which, to 
be fair to reader and author, should be reviewed 
separately. First, Wamsley provides us an excel- 
lent case study of administrative politics; he si- 
multaneously informs regarding the Selective Ser- 
vice System and instructs regarding politics in 
semi-invisible administrative agencies. Second, the 
study is an exploration of the hypothesis that the 
survival of an institution is dependent on how it 
adapts to the political culture. In short, the book 
has a topical theme, the Selective Service under 
fire, and a theoretical focus, the necessity for so- 
~cial structures to be consonant with cultural 
values. About the theoretical issue we will have 
more to say shortly, but first a few remarks about 
the book as a case study of the Selective Service 
System. 

Wamsley has drawn a precise and informative 
picture, but not overdrawn it. Although his own 
preferences and judgments are clear—despite fre- 
quent disclaimers—they do not much interfere 
with the presentation. Social scientists ignorant of 
the workings of the selective service system, as I 
was prior to reading Wamsley’s study, will be re- 
warded by the few hours it takes to read it, And, 
of course, there is more than just descriptive in- 
formation about a governmental agency. To 
briefly note just two of the points I found the 
most interesting. The book makes clear what 
criteria are used by draft boards to establish, in 
effect, a national manpower policy. “Board deci- 
sions rest upon middle class values, a legionnaire 
outlook, and upon diffuse and particularistic inter- 
action with the registrant or his file.” (p. 154). 
Elsewhere the author points out that the potential 
draftee with scientific and technical skills is most 
likely to avoid military service. On balance, what 
we learn from this investigation of selection crite- 
ria is something about the priorities of a group of 
men who control a particularly interesting govern- 
mental agency. The Selective Service System is ri- 
valed only by the Bureau of Internal Revenue in 
its ability to cut through the protective layers be- 
tween citizen and government to directly affect, 
lives. That the decision rules of this agency have 
seldom been subjected to publie scrutiny can only 
astound. A study of these decision-rules tells us 
much about the implicit values which the US. 
lives by. (In fact, such a study may well tell us more 
about the “political culture” than attitude sur- 
veys.) 

Another, and related, series of observations in 
the study puts it firmly in the tradition of the 
many “demythologizing” books presently being 
published by American social scientists. The Selec- 
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tive Service System has lived by its myths (vol- 
untarism, civilian control of the military, decen- 
tralization of decisions, an intimacy between citi- 
zen and state). First political and now scholarly 
attacks on these myths, coupled with a more real- 
istic account of the actual operation of the Sys- 
tem, have begun to make vulnerable what has for 
decades been one of the most invulnerable admin- 
istrative agencies. The book contains much that is 
relevant to an understanding of an institution 
under attack. 

However, even as a case study the book is 
flawed in one important regard. The struggle to 
explain the decline of support for the Selective 
Service would have been eased had the author 
more systematically placed the mounting attack 
on the draft in the context of an unpopular war. 
There is an air of unreality about the book, as if 
what is happening regarding the draft is not com- 
pletely a part of what is happening in civilian-mil- 
itary relations in this country. In fact, if anything, 
the inequities of the draft spearheaded the chang- 
ing mood toward the military-industrial complex. 
Somehow this is slighted. To be sure, the author is 
not ignorant of what is happening. For instance, 
he clearly notes how a surplus labor pool com- 
bined with increasing callups underscored the arbi- 
trariness of the manpower policy being followed 
by local boards. What is missing in the book is an 
integration of this fact into the general analysis. 
But this is to anticipate the second part of the re- 
view, which is about the “general analysis,” 

Wamsley did not just want to write a case 
study. He also wanted to write about institutions 
and culture. To do so he commits several of the 
worst social science sins. He reifies, he fails to op- 
erationalize, he uses theoretical constructs as if 
they were empirical variables, he introduces and 
then ignores requisite analysis, and so forth. One 
quotation will provide some flavor: “It is sug- 
gested that societal imperatives can be more 
clearly understood if characterized as political cul- 
ture. Therefore, a conscription system must always 
seek an equilibrium between efficiently procuring 
manpower to defend the society and society’s de- 
mands that the procurement be done in accor- 
dance with norms and values of political culture.” 
(15) There are many, many sentences of this type 
—all, to the reviewer at least, somewhat bewilder- 
ing. What the author is asserting throughout is 
that American political culture is changing. Thus, 
an institution which earlier was consonant with 
that culture, but which has not been altered, is 
now in conflict with cultural values and conse- 
quently is politically vulnerable. One thing only 
needs to be said about this type of social analysis. 
“Political culture” if it be a variable at all, is a 
global, diffuse, and macro one. It cannot be forced 
to do the work of an independent variable in what 
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is finally a causal theory. Such an attempt can 
only lead to reification and sentences which grow 
more abstract with each phrase. About political 
culture as an independent variable one is tempted 
to say, “that which explains all, explains nothing.” 

If one cuts through the language about “the in- 
stitution’s ability to achieve acceptance by relat- 
ing its structure and processes to American politi- 
cal values,” I think what the reader finds is a tell- 
ing point about contemporary politics. It is a 
point which in its theoretical implications is more 
in the tradition of political sociology, with its em- 
phasis on power and social class, than structural 
functional analysis, with its emphasis on societal 
requisites and political cultures. The Selective Ser- 
vice has long been under the control of the mid- 
dle-class activists who control most local agencies 
—city councils, school boards, etc. The Selective 
Service therefore has been organized around the 
values dear to this part of the citizenry; it has al- 
located benefits and penalties in such a manner as 
to generally reward some social classes and racial 
groups more than others. This particular fact has 
become clearer to many citizens at a moment 
when political organization is increasing among 
previously disorganized citizens and when disen- 
chantment with military policy is peaking. In 
short, the invisible Selective Service System man- 
aged by the paternal figure of Lt. General Her- 
shey is now visible, thus politically vulnerable, 
and Hershey can no longer hide himself and his 
policies behind the protective shield of the invinci- 
ble military. If there is a theoretical lesson to be 
learned about American political culture, it is not 
found in the obfuscating language about “structur- 
al-cultural consonance” but in the clear empirical 
finding that a mistake of the dimensions of Viet- 
nam is bubbling up and will continue to do so 
throughout American institutions. It is this conta- 
gion effect which is the theoretically potent, if im- 
plicit, finding in Wamsley’s study —KSNNETH 
Prewirr, University of Chicago. 


Riots and Rebellion: Civil Violence in the Urban 
Community. Envitep sy Louis H. Masorrr AND 
Don R. Bowen (Beverly Hills: Sage Publica- 
tions, 1968. Pp. 459. $8.50.) 


This volume contains a collection of 25 articles, 
about half of which originally appeared in the 
March-April, 1968 special issue of the American 
Behavioral Scientist edited by the authors. The 
essays are of uneven quality and the haste of 
preparation often is painfully evident both in the 
analyses and the editorial work. However, there 
are some important questions raised here about 
the causes and consequences of the recent dis- 
turbances in our cities. 

It is difficult to piece together an accurate ac- 
count of the actual events of the last few summers 
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and especially difficult to make an acceptable post 
hoc evaluation of the motives of the participanis, 
even when they are available for interviews. As 
Alan Grimshaw points out in his piece on “Three 
Views of Urban Violence: Civil Disturbance, Ra- 
cial Revolt, Class Assault,” no simple explanation 
will do. Whatever complex of forces stimulated 
the events and whatever the varied motives of the 
participants, both moderate and militant blacks 
now subscribe to the racial revolt thesis and there 
is evidence, as Grimshaw points out, of “a growing 
increase in the strength of the previously attenuated 
solidarity between Negro middle and lower classes.” 

If we accept, as do the editors of this volume 
and most of the authors, a notion that these were 
primarily revolts against the system (or as Mas- 
sotti and Bowen call them, examples of “civil vio- 
lence . . . characterized by attacks on symbols of 
the political order because they are symbolic of 
that order—though in this case spontaneous and 
not attempts to seize state power”), then it is not 
much of an explanation of say that participants 
and their sympathizers are relatively deprived, dis- 
satisfied or alienated. We need to know more 
about the nature of the deprivation and commit- 
ment to these tactics among blacks (versus more 
“legitimate” political behavior or even organized 
rebellion), so that the factors can be identified 
which will alleviate, cool down, or exacerbate the 
situation leading to unrest. 

A great deal of work remains to be done on the 
issue of deprivation. The concept of relative depri- 
vation assumes the existence of a reference group 
or base line which serves as a meaningful standard 
for the individual. In most studies of civil vio- 
lence it is either measured very indirectly (Gurr, 
for example uses indices of “short-term” and “per- 
sisting” deprivation) or by means of such devices 
as the Cantril Self-anchoring Scale which indicates 
the discrepancy between an individual’s definition 
of the best possible life for him and his actual 
and/or expected situation. In the latter case, the 
base line is clearly the person’s own standards 
which may be determined by a host of factors 
such as class or race models, or expectations 
created by the media. If psychological depriva- 
tion plays the role assigned it by many theorists, 
we not only have to understand the processes 
which determine the mode of its political expres- 
sion, but also its genesis. Both the nature of the 
relevant reference group and the way a person 
learns that he is deprived should be important de- 
terminants of the intensity and expression of depri- 
vation. Successful revolutionary elites, in fact, rec- 
ognize this fact and devote a great deal of effort 
to characterizing (and provoking) the enemy and 
members of the “oppressed” group in a way that 
creates and/or intensifies a sense of deprivation 
and guides behavior. Tactics, reference groups, so- 
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cial conditions, and communications networks are 
interacting elements in this process. 

Previous research, summarized by Leonard Ber- 
kowitz in this volume, indicates that a sudden de- 
cline after steady improvement or a growing gap 
between rapid improvement and even more rap- 
idly increasing expectations sets the stage for up- 
heaval, but Berkowitz correctly points out that 
“a complete understanding of the violence (in 
America’s cities), and especially the contagious 
spread from one city to another, requires consid- 
eration of a multiplicity of causes, all operating 
together.” We are now beginning to accumulate 
good time-series psychological data which should 
help in refining the complex models necessary to 
understanding the sources (and consequences) of 
civil violence. 

Granted that much has to be done, an indica- 
tion of the possible payoff of developing complex 
models can be found in the chapter by Ted Gurr. 
The article in Masotti and Bowen’s collection is 
an abbreviated version of Gurt’s work reported 
in recent issues of World Politics and this Review 
which interested students should consult for a full 
explication of his position. Seven independent 
variables are employed to explain the magnitude 
of turmoil (“relatively spontaneous, unstructured, 
mass strife, including demonstrations, political 
strikes, riots, political clashes, and localized rebel- 
lions”) in 114 nations from 1961-1965. Gurr uses 
partial correlations derived from a multiple regres- 
sion using all predictors to sketch a model of the 
sequential causes of turmoil. He finds that 


if coercive forces are large and loyal, if few facilitative con- 
ditions are present [extremist organizations, good terrain, 
etc.] and most important if there is no tradition of civil vio- 
lence, short-term deprivation is unlikely to lead to violence. 
If these intervening conditions are substantially different, 
however, even mild deprivation is likely to result in turmoil. 
[In addition,] high legitimacy is an important and inde- 
pendent source of low turmoil. 


Applying these findings to the American situa- 
tion, Gurr believes that our tradition of violence, 
the growth of extremist organizations, and the in- 
creasing number of black Americans who seem to 
regard the political system as illegitimate all sug- 
gest that “turmoil will be chronic in the near fu- 
ture.” In addition, if racial discrimination (an ele- 
ment of the measure of long-term deprivation) 
persists, then, according to Gurr, the country is 
likely to experience violence regardless of the 
state of the intervening conditions cited above 
since long-term deprivation has “a major direct ef- 
fect on the magnitude of tumoil.” If one assumes 
that most blacks’ psychological reaction to dis- 
crimination has changed radically—they no longer 
see it as inevitable and will not stand for it—and 
that discrimination is not about to disappear, 
then the implications are discouraging for the near 
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future. If Gurr’s model is basically correct, inac- 
tion should have severe long-run consequences. 
The political problem, of course, is that positive 
governmental programs often create short-term 
problems and have a mixed effect on legitimacy 
since they anger many whites because of perceived 
governmental favoritism toward blacks and at the 
same time raise expectations in the black commu- 
nity well beyond achievements, Faced with the 
prospects of competitive mobilization within the 
two racial communities, leaders are tempted to do 
nothing during their own tenure or play to the 
sentiments of the large minority of angry whites. 

It is very important to stress the fact that 
Gurr’s findings have implications for whites as 
well as blacks. Many whites, for a variety of rea- 
sons, are also questioning the legitimacy of the 
government, feel that they are being deprived, 
and are part of our culture in which violence has 
been fairly commonplace. One problem which po- 
litical scientists interested in public policy must 
examine further is that the very policies which are 
designed to aid blacks not only foster at least 
short-run discontent in the black community, but 
stimulate backlash among whites, The tenor of 
this backlash is ultimately the crucial factor in to- 
day’s profound crisis in American politics——JoEL 
D. ApersacH, The University of Michigan. 


Government Without Passing Laws: Congress’ 
Nonstatutory Techniques for Appropriations 
Control. By Micuarn W. Kirst (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1969, pp. 
167 $5.00) 


Encompassed by the constraints of develop- 
ments which have recognized the need for admin- 
istrative flexibility and rules which prohibit legis- 
lation in appropriations bills, how can appropria- 
tions committees and Congress nonetheless control 
the activities of administrative agencies? Michael 
Kirst has found that they have come to rely on 
nonstatutory techniques, primarily appropriations 
hearings, reports accompanying bills, and debates 
on the bills. 

In this study Kirst raised a number of ques- 
tions: 1) what are proper areas of committee con- 
tro], 2) how and under what conditions are non- 
statutory devices effective control techniques, 3) 
why are they employed, 4) are there any “dan- 
gers” inherent in their use, and 5) does the use of 
these devices assure the committees’ meeting their 
proper roles? The questions constitute a mixture 
of normative (1, 4, 5) and explanatory (2, 3) con- 
cerns toward a particular policy. 

In a somewhat syllogistic style of analysis Kirst 
finds it proper for appropriations committees to be 
involved in both broad substantive policy and ad- 
ministrative details of that policy. For one, they 
are already affecting policy by setting agency fund 
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levels and conditions for spending. Further, legis- 
lative committees have failed, through disinterest 
or inability, to exercise close control over policy. 
Because some Congressional group must assume 
responsibility, it is proper that appropriations 
committees step in. It necessarily follows that 
control over administrative details is necessary to 
control broad policy. Committees are thus free to 
utilize nonstatutory techniques to control both 
policy and administrative detail, and any evalua- 
tion of these techniques must be in the context of 
their contribution to these ends. At all times, how- 
ever, the committees’ use of these techniques must 
be under the ultimate control of the parent house. 
This is a practical justification where one easily 
gains the impression that the purpose of the argu- 
ment is to establish the legitimacy of an unre- 
stricted study of the techniques, rather than a 
legal/constitutional inquiry. Otherwise we would 
expect Kirst to address himself to a development 
which he mentions on the next to last page of the 
book—that legislative committees are indeed dem- 
onstrating greater interest in oversight of policy 
through the requirement of annual authorizations 
(over 35 percent of the money in the President’s 
1967 budget was subject to annual authorization). 
Does this development reduce or eliminate the 
propriety of appropriations committees’ involve- 
ment in substantive policy? 

Kirst attempts to answer the remaining ques- 
tions by drawing on earlier writers (e.g., MacMa- 
hon, Wallace, Huzar), by analyzing the printed 
Congressional documents relating to appropria- 
tions bills (hearings, reports, and Congressional 
Record debates), and from interviews with some 
committee members (6) and clerks and depart- 
mental budget officers. 

In a style similar to Wildavsky’s and Fenno’s 
studies of appropriations politics (eclectically uti- 
lizing quotes from the printed record to illustrate 
or establish his point) Kirst demonstrates the del- 
icateness and subtleties involved in nonstatutory 
control, both during hearings and in reports, where 
carefully developed language serves as a code 
guide to agency behavior, Agencies must learn this 
code and calculate the risks in failing to adhere. 

Committees assure congruence between their 
language and agency behavior by asking questions 
at next year’s hearing, investigating, inserting legal 
restrictions in the bill, and cutting budgets. The 
effectiveness of these sanctions depends upon in- 
ternal agreement among subcommittee members, 
the political clout of the subcommittee, agreement 
by other Congressional sets, and whether the con- 
trol attempt conflicts with broad administration 
policy. 

Appropriations committees resort to nonstatu- 
tory techniques to overcome and satisfy the con- 
straints cited at the outset of the review. Because 
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they are not legally binding it affords the commit- 
tee the opportunity to express its wrath while 
making it possible for the agency to disregard the 
message if later circumstances justify. Mutual ac- 
commodation harms no one. The devices also 
make possible committee initiative in policy arcas 
without incurring pomts of order and questions 
during floor debates. Does all this not serve to 
allow appropriations committees to operate un- 
checked? No, for the entire appropriations process 
serves to confirm or dilute a control] attempt made 
at one point. An “instruction” by the house com- 
mittee, if not repeated by the Senate or confer- 
ence report, or if countered by sufficient commen- 
tary during floor debate, could lose its mandatory 
character in the eyes of the agency (if not in the 
eyes of the originator), Kirst’s overall evaluation 
is that the legislative body has the opportunity 
and has demonstrated both the willingness and ca- 
pacity to control its committee. In light of this 
guarantee Kirst concludes that nonstatutory tech- 
niques should not be surrendered as long as they 
continue to serve to meet the proper role of the 
committee. 

The principal problem of the book is that Kirst 
attempted to simultaneously serve both evaluative 
and explanatory objectives in a brief space using a 
broad general descriptive research and reporting 
approach that served neither objective adequately 
nor sufficiently. We are not provided with a sys- 
tematic empirically arrived basis for his evalua- 
tions. More hard data are necessary to support 
conclusions from which policy evaluations can be 
made. First steps must be taken, and the problem 
of the book is also its virtue. Kirst has taken a 
successful first step in this area. Our understanding 
of the use of nonstatutory techniques has been 
deepened by this study. 

To this reviewer then, the contribution of the 
book rests not in its normative treatment for 
Kirst’s policy analysis is not very powerful nor 
convincing, but in those chapters where he dce- 
scribes the processes and behavior related to the 
use of the techniques. It is here where students of 
the appropriations process and executive-legisla- 
tive relations will find a useful addition to the lit- 
erature. Further, while Kirst appears to eschew 
systematic analysis of quantified data himself (the 
only table in the book and his commentary may 
provide evidence why), the possibilities for pur- 
suing interesting theoretical and policy questions 
related to nonstatutory techniques in such a man- 
ner are evident. It is hoped that a number of 
readers will peruse this volume to explore the 
comparative research possibilities latent within. 
Following such research an evaluative study of the 
nonstatutory techniques policy could be more con- 
vincing to political scientists. 

The reader should also be altered to some dis- 
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quieting features of the book resulting in part 
from editing carelessness in updating and expand- 
ing a dissertation for publication, and in a ten- 
dency to repeat points and footnotes which creates 
a “deja vu” feeling. This tendency can be attrib- 
uted to the organization of the book rather than 
to any attempt to stretch the research input— 
JAMES E. Jernperc, University of Minnesota. 


The Negro in Third Party Politics, By Hanes 
Warton, JR. (Philadelphia: Dorrance & Com- 
pany, 1969. Pp. 123. $4.50.) 


Professor Walton’s study of The Negro in Third 
Party Politics fills a very significant and irritating 
void in the literature of American political par- 
ties, Although, as he readily admits, there have 
been two books published in the general area, nei- 
ther of these go beyond the Negro and the Com- 
munist Party. 

The Negro in Third Party Politics is a brief but 
fact-filled historical account of third-party activi- 
ties affecting the status of the American Negro. It 
is divided into two major periods—pre- and post- 
Civil War—with major emphasis upon the post- 
Civil War period since it was only after the Civil 
War that the potential “Negro vote” began to ap- 
peal to the major and minor parties. In his discus- 
sions of the pre-Civil War period, Professor Wal- 
ton concentrates on the slavery policies of the 
parties and attempts to assess the impact of these 
parties upon the abolition of slavery. The anti- 
slavery parties, (the Liberty Party, the Free Soil, 
the National Liberty Party, the Political Aboli- 
tion Party), he concludes, aided in the eventual 
abolition of slavery by publicizing the evils of 
slavery. The pro-slavery parties (the Nullification 
Party, Southern Rights Party, the Native Ameri- 
ean Party, the Know-Nothing Party, the Consti- 
tutional Union Party) inadvertantly aided the 
anti-slavery forces by making slavery “a primary 
political issue .. .” and thereby sharpening “the 
factional rivalry in both major parties over it.” 

The post-Civil War section is devoted to the 
policies of third parties as they relate to the 
achievement of “full citizenship” by Negroes, The 
theme which seems to emerge from this section is 
that the Negro vote, particularly since the end of 
the Civil War, has been almost constantly mis- 
used, It is not clear whether the author intended 
to project this theme. Nevertheless, the data of- 
fered clearly demonstrate that all too often the 
Negro has been used as a pawn in the game of 
power politics. 

Many examples of the misuse of the Negro’s 
voting strength occurred during the period follow- 
ing the Civil War when Republicans, because of 
fear of the consequences of restoring home rule to 
the South, guided the Negro vote. As the author 
points out, “many devices were used by northern 
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soldiers, agents of the Freedman’s Bureau, and the 
Union League, to see that the Negro voted prop- 
erly, i.e., for the Republican Party.” 

A more recent example of attempts to’ misuse 
the Negro can be taken from the experiences of 
the Union Party of the 1980’s which “was a coali- 
tion of Father Charles Coughlin’s ‘Social Justice’ 
followers, and the followers of Senator Huey 
Long’s ‘Share the Wealth’ movement... .” Prior 
to the 1936 elections the Union Party openly 
sought the support of Negro voters by calling for 
an end to discrimination against anyone because 
of color. It was obvious that the Union Party was 
attempting to deceive Negro voters. The at- 
tempted deception was so obvious, as Professor 
Walton points out, that the “N.A.A.C.P., in an ed- 
itorial, urged Negroes to ‘beware of Coughlin and 
anyone he supports. ” In case after case the data 
suggest that in many instances third parties, like 
the major parties, have used the Negro vote for 
their own selfish gains without regard for the wel- 
fare of Negroes. 

In addition to providing an excellent history of 
the Negro and third party politics, Professor Wal- 
ton has assembled an admirable political history 
of the American Negro in that he has gone be- 
yond merely stating the various positions of the 
minor parties as these affect America’s most op- 
pressed minority. He has additionally recounted in 
some detail many political episodes directly af- 
fecting the Negro. One example of these political 
episodes is Professor Walton’s interesting discus- 
sion of Theodore Roosevelt and the question of 
seating Negro delegates from the North and the 
South at the 1912 National Convention of the 
Progressive Party. 

In spite of the many positive features of this 
study, it does suffer from one major shortcoming 
——the apparent lack of information about contem- 
porary “all-Black” third parties. It may well be 
that these parties will become the vehicles 
through which the Negro will make felt his new- 
ly-found political power. In view of this possibil- 
ity, any study of the Negro and third party poli- 
tics should place considerable emphasis upon “all- 
Black” third parties. 

The Negro in Third Party Politics is a very 
readable study of a most interesting topic. Every 
serious student of American political parties must 
become acquainted with this work—Epwarb JACK- 
son, Southern University. 


Planning and Politics in the Metropolis. By DAVID 
C. Ranney. (Columbus: Charles E. Merrill, 
1969. Pp. 179. $2.25.) 

David Ranney has done students of urban poli- 
tics a service by synthesizing much of what we 
know about the relationships between physical 
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planning and city politics. His book converts 
much of the best knowledge garnered from mod- 
ern political science and planning theory, at both 
the city and metropolitan levels, into an integrated 
text. That the task has been done by a planner 
and not a political scientist is auspicious since up 
to the present, concern for the politics of planning 
by planners themselves has been rare. 

Ranney discusses the variables current research 
indicates are critically relevant to planning action, 
in terms of Banfield and Wilson’s notion of the 
city as having service and conflict management 
functions. What the planner recommends is cate- 
gorized as the “service” aspect of planning policy 
decisions. This is effected by the attitudes of the 
planner, the type of planning agency a city has, 
the nature of federal policies and metropolitan 
jurisdictional divisions (only the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development loves the metro- 
politan planner); and the kind of political system 
the planner confronts. How the political system 
reacts to the planner’s proposals (the “conflict 
management” aspect of planning) depends on the 
kinds of planning policies pursued, the values the 
community holds about the functions of govern- 
ment, the role of the planner, the distribution of 
power among various segments of the community 
(less important in the long run than is generally 
believed), and the socio-economic characteristics 
of the city. 

Ranney also describes what planners normally do 
and touches base on new developments in the 
planning profession which are occurring as it be- 
gins to lose confidence in its ability to make the 
environment better for urban dwellers. He traces 
the movement from urban physical to social and 
policy planning and more recently, to advocacy 
planning. ; 

There is more specificity about factors affecting 
planning than about the outcome whose variation 
is examined. This is because a thesis central to the 
book is that planning is not an end state but a 
process. While Ranney describes the activities in 
which planners engage, he believes it is incorrect 
to regard planning as producing a master plan or 
capital improvement program. Planning is instead 
the series of actions and reactions occurring from 
the time a planner makes a set of recommenda- 
tions to the time when political actors determine 
what to do about these, plus feedback. 

Ranney offers hypotheses about how each cate- 
gory of independent variables affects the service 
and political functioning of planning. The weakest 
discussion is that on the impact of socio-economic 
factors. Ranney says environment influences plan- 
ning but is unable to specify how. Is this because 
of a dearth of studies? Or is it that planning ac- 
tually does operate in a partial environmental va- 
cuum? Other categories are richer, and simulta- 
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neously, more open to challenge. For example, 
Ranney says that great political participation in 
planning means a less cheerful prospect for the 
original plan. This reflects the notion that the 
more citizens participate in local affairs, ihe 
greater the chance of conflict and hence the lower 
the level of performance. And, Ranney adds that 
if a community is made up of groups which sub- 
scribe to a “publie-regarding” ethos, planning ac- 
tivities will have a better chance of achieving 
their aims than where “private-regarding” vicws 
dominate. This reflects the view that planning 
serves a middle class definition of the public inter- 
est. Recent research indicates that neither of the 
hvpothesized relationships holds without qualifica- 
tion in other policy areas: indeed, the more 
groups and actors participating in current deci- 
sions, the higher the level of outputs sometimes 
observed. 

The possibilities for argument over explicit hyv- 
potheses are an indication of the strengths of the 
text. It is where such argument is foreclosed that 
its weaknesses lie. Ranney gives us statements 
about relationships within categories of variables 
but among categories he has given up the good 
fight. Yet it is in the interaction among the vari- 
ables that the most compelling issues now lie. If a 
primary resource of the planner is his technical 
expertise and expertise needs to be linked to ac- 
tion, what costs are incurred when the technician 
plays politician? Given that planning in different 
territorial subsystems is a different process, in 
which is role more important than organization. 
and in which is community type most significant 
in predicting outcomes? And, is there any combi- 
nation of variables which allows us to link city 
planning to changes in the quality of urban soci- 
ety in the current era of community revolution? 

In part it is Ranney’s conviction that planning 
is a process and not an output measurable by ex- 
penditure indicators and completed plans, in part 
his sensitivity to the diversity of communitics en- 
gaged in planning, and in part the state of the 
source literature, that makes him hesitant to 
weight variables or enumerate interaction rules. 
This position is certainly intellectually respectable. 
But I for one would like to know how Ranney, 
who has read all there is to read about city plan- 
ning and its politics, guesses particular causes act 
in producing particular consequencés, and evaluates 
the work on planning that has been done. 

It is useful to have the variables affecting city 
planning enumerated and explored, But the effort 
runs the risk of committing that great crime—ir- 
relevance—when it stops short of discriminating 
among variables or asking if existing definitions of 
and research on planning are not marginal to the 
conditions of urban life in 1970. Of course, the 
writer who walks out on a limb well beyond exist- 
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ing studies runs the risk of being called irresponsi- 
ble. The dilemma is Ranney’s, but hardly his 
alone-—Franctne N: Rasrnovitz, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 


Education and Politics: The Developing Relation- 
ship Between Elementary-Secondary and Higher 
Education. By Micaarn D. Uspan, Davi W. 
MINAR, AND EMANUEL Hurwitz, Jg., (New York: 
Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 
1969. Pp. 190. $6.50.) 


Educational goods and services are one of the 
more socially significant as well as expensive out- 
puts of the political systems of modern societies. 
But until very recently the polities of education 
was a virtually unknown domain of political schol- 
arship and research. As a result, we now know rel- 
atively little about the politics of education in a 
period of history when the political significance of 
education is rapidly expanding. Happily, a grow- 
ing number of political scientists as well as profes- 
sional educators are now turning their attention to 
the study of educational politics. In a few cases 
this is a collaborative effort that blends the partic- 
ular interests and skills of the educator and politi- 
cal scientists. Such is the case with Education and 
State Politics by Michael Usdan, David Minar 
and Emanuel Hurwitz, Jr. Minar is a political 
scientist with a long-time scholarly interest, as 
well as some practical experience, in the politics of 
education. Usdan and Hurwitz are professional ed- 
ucators who combine an experience in several 
kinds of educational roles with considerable back- 
ground in the academic study of politics, The re- 
sult of this collaboration is a short book which 
should prove useful to both the educational politi- 
cians and the academic scholar seeking to under- 
stand changing character of the politics of Ameri- 
can education. 

The book, as its sub-title indicates, focuses upon 
the relationship between elementary and secon- 
dary education on the one hand and higher educa- 
tion on the other. It begins by noting that histori- 
cally the American education system as a system 
through which “the country’s resources are allo- 
cated and organized for education” has been 
highly fragmented. Not only has the system been 
fragmented across levels of government and be- 
tween different units at each level, it is also frag- 
mented in the division that historically has sepa- 
rated elementary-secondary and higher education. 
This boundary, which was once accepted as so na- 
tural as to warrant little comment, is now being 
eroded as a result of a variety of socio-cultural 
changes, including the expanding cost of educa- 
tion, growing skepticism about the effectiveness of 
many established educational forms and proce- 
dures including the traditional divisions between 
grade levels, and the grewth of demands for new 
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educational services such as programs in voca- 
tional and adult education that overlap the tradi- 
tional provinces of the schools and the universities 
and colleges. There is now emerging, the authors 
argue, a slowly integrating overall educational sys- 
tem in which the traditionally separate and par- 
tially isolated levels of American education are 
becoming components of a single system in which 
traditional relationships of mutual isolation be- 
tween the schools and higher education are giving 
way to relationships of collaboration and conflict. 
This book is an effort to describe and to evaluate 
these emergent relationships in order to develop 
answers to three general categories of questions: 
(1) What forms are the changing relationships be- 
tween elementary-secondary and higher education 
assuming? (2) What processes are affecting the re- 
lationships? (3) Why do these forms and processes 
differ as they do from state to state? 

The authors attempt to develop answers to 
these questions by doing two things. First, using 
data obtained from interviews with relevant deci- 
sion-makers, the analysis of documents, and read- 
ing of press accounts, they construct “profiles” of 
the relationship of elementary-secondary and 
higher education in twelve selected states. These 
descriptive profiles, which evidence an admirable 
degree of comparability, seek to describe in abbre- 
viated form the organization of education in each 
of the twelve states, the critical issues involved in 
inter-level relationships, and projections about the 
future of these relationships. 

Secondly, using these profiles and the larger sets 
of data from which the profiles were constructed 
the authors develop a comparative analysis of 
what they term to be “some major elements” in 
interrelationships of pre-collegiate and collegiate 
education. This analysis is focussed upon patterns 
of inter-level conflict and cooperation. Cross-state 
differences are noted and analyzed in terms of a 
range of factors which might partially account for 
or explain variable patterns of conflict and collab- 
oration. These include the changing structure or 
character of major interests in educational politics, 
eg., the growth of militant teacher organizations; 
the formal structure of educational government, 
e.g, elected vs. appointed state board and/or su- 
perintendents; the structure of state political sys- 
tems; the character of the issues involved in in- 
ter-level relationships; and the socio-economic en- 
vironment of state educational systems. 

The book concludes with a brief outline of pol- 
icy recommendations. Given the fact that the 
schools on the one hand and universities and col- 
leges on the other are no longer isolated organiza- 
tions but rather components within a single sys- 
tem of educational politics, the future of inter- 
level relations is one of either intensified conflict 
over scarce resources and alternative educational 
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policies or one of expanded inter-level coopera- 
tion. The authors note that while they are by no 
means committed to an ideology of conflict-free 
politics, on the whole they are “pushed toward the 
conclusion that inter-level coordination in educa- 
tion is a desirable, if not essential, step” if the 
states are to develop a capacity for rational plan- 
ning congruent with the educational needs of the 
times. They argue that expanded cooperation is 
not likely to come about as a result of “natural” 
accomodation among traditional interest groups in 
education, nor are governors or legislatures cur- 
rently equipped to bring it about. There is a need, 
they argue, for the creation of “new overall coordi- 
nating mechanisms.” 

In conclusion it should be noted, as the authors 
freely acknowledge, that Education and State Pol- 
ttics is not a complete study, but rather, as they 
put it, a “pilot study,” an attempt at “analysis of 
a subject that deserves much more attention.” 
This is true, but the work is nonetheless a very 
valuable contribution to the gradually expanding 
literature on the politics of education. Beyond 
this, it is an example of scholarship that seeks to 
use social science in order to describe, analyze, 
and evaluate a significant social problem and then 
present the resulting product in a literate way — 
Len F. ANDERSON, Northwestern University. 


The President and the Management of National 
Security. Eprrep BY Keita C. CLARK AND LAU- 
RENCE J. Lecerg (New York: Frederick A. Prae- 
ger, 1969. A Report by the Institute for Defense 
Analyses. Pp. 274. $6.95.) 


Scarcely two decades have passed since the Con- 
gress expressed its intent, in the National Security 
Act of 1947, “to provide a comprehensive program 
for the future security of the United States; [and] 
to provide for the establishment of integrated pol- 
icies and procedures for the departments, agencies, 
and functions of the Government relating to the 
national security. ...” Both the internal and the 
external settings have changed enormously, but in 
the wake of that change, three key creations of 
the Act, the National Security Council, the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, and the Department of 
Defense, have come to play significant roles in the 
decision-making process related to national secu- 
rity. 

The present study, sponsored by the Institute 
for Defense Analyses, omits the background his- 
tory and developments leading up to the National 
Security Act of 1947. It concentrates on the Na- 
tional Security Council, proceeding directly from a 
premise that “if there were now no NSC, some- 
thing very much like it would have to be created.” 
Far from focusing exclusively on organizational 
structure and mechanisms, however, it ranges over 
the broader ramifications of the deliberate effort 
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to create arrangements for policy planning. A 
major effort is made to point out options, within 
existing legislation and institutions, that might 
improve the national security process. 

Because each President has used the NSC in his 
own way, its actual role and responsibilities have 
varied widely. Nevertheless, a clearly discernable 
contrast between the “formalized-codification” ap- 
proach of the Eisenhower administration and the 
pragmatic or ad hoc approach of the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations provides the underlying 
theme throughout the report. Since neither admin- 
istration adopted one process to the exclusion of 
the other, and since outward appearances can be 
most deceiving, the several authors attempt to get 
behind the more obvious differences in presiden- 
tial style by drawing on interviews (not cited di- 
rectly) with nearly one hundred government 
officials who hold or once held, key positions in 
the White House or in main departments and 
agencies involved in national security affairs. A 
conscious effort is made not to evaluate substan- 
tive performance. Instead, national security policy 
is treated as something like a management tool; 
concentration falls on the “process implications” 
and the relative effectiveness of each method. 

Probably the most authoritative and compre- 
hensive discussion of the national security process 
yet printed—and certainly the most up-to-date— 
this is a timely study in a number of respects. At 
the beginning of any new administration there is 
always a good deal of speculation as to the direc- 
tion it may take and the dominant forces that 
may emerge within it. During his presidential 
eampaign, Mr. Nixon stated that he intended to 
restore the NSC to its preeminent role in national 
security planning. He also attributed “most of our 
serious reverses abroad” to the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations’ “inability or disinclina- 
tion” to make effective use of President Eisenhow- 
er’s National Security Council format. President 
Nixon’s frequent references to meetings of the 
NSC (and the apparent frequency of the meetings 
themselves), his sanction for assembling the larg- 
est and most elaborately structured NSC staff in 
history, and his appointment of Henry M. Kissin- 
ger as Special Assistant for National Security Af- 
fairs all indicate a significant role for the NSC, at 
least for the next three years. Is this an explicit 
reversal of the Kennedy-Johnson approach to pol- 
icy formation? Is it something more than a rever- 
sion to Eisenhower’s techniques? Does it repre- 
sent, through rescinding NSAM 341, a rejection of 
the former’s effort to strengthen the policy role of 
the State Department? What is the future of in- 
terdepartmental operations characterized by the 
Johnson administration’s Senior Interdepartmen- 
tal Group and the subordinate Interdepartmental 
Regional Groups (SIG/IRG)? 
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Answers to these and similar questions will fas- 
cinate students of national security policy forma- 
tion for years to come. Mr. Nixon was very firm 
in stating, during his campaign: “This [National 
Security] Council was established by law to inte- 
grate our diplomatic, military and economic poli- 
cies. It was our assurance that America would not 
aimlessly drift in world affairs but would control 
and direct their course.” Reviving or redirecting 
the influence of the NSC, however, is but a begin- 
ning step. There has been speculation that Mr. 
Kissinger may be more a staff assistant and less a 
policy maker than his two predecessors, Bundy 
and Rostow. It has been reported that Mr. Nixon 
will reestablish the NSC’s Planning Board and 
Operations Coordinating Board (OCB), and that 
he will reemphasize the extension of planning 
through the State Department’s almost moribund 
Policy Planning Council. While it seems likely 
that there will be less emphasis on the “prolifera- 
tion of papers” that characterized the Eisenhower 
years, and less of the free-wheeling decision-mak- 
ing by White House assistants, the Report draws 
attention to more fundamental “pressure points” 
which must also be considered: the general eclipse 
of the State Department and implications of a 
White House-centered system for national secu- 
rity; the changes in the Department of Defense 
and the impact of the “McNamara Revolution”; 
and the constant search for basic policy guidelines 
that will not unduly circumscribe the president’s 
flexibility of action. In the last analysis, it will be 
the interplay of personalities and mechanisms that 
determines the over-all character of the Nixon ad- 
ministration’s approach to national security mat- 
ters, and in this context, the authors’ caveat bears 
repeating: “The force of personality of the Presi- 
dent and his principal advisers will have a more 
important influence on how major decisions are 
reached than will the organizational procedures 
that have been set forth.” 

In the IDA Report, we are given a valuable 
framework within which to consider the trend to- 
ward a national security system. Unlike many ef- 
forts involving a number of authors, the quality 
and style of the various sections is of consistently 
high calibre. The effort to achieve objectivity has 
created certain minor problems: discussing the 
subject as an abstraction (without getting into 
substantive matters) has produced a sense of 
bland detachment; too many issues are resolved 
into apparent dichotomies and then bridged by a 
catch-all “middle range of choices” category; 
finally, the text suffers from a certain homoge- 
nized quality—it is a sober, methodical presenta- 
tion which leaves one longing in vain for an ele- 
ment of strong conviction, approval, outrage, or 
even subtle humor. At any rate, the issues are pre- 
sented with clarity artd precision. The elegance 
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and style can be found among the references cited 
in the excellent bibliography—Herserr F. 
Steerer, University of Massachusetts. 


Traffic and the Police: Variations in Law-Enforce- 
ment Policy. By Jonn A. Garpiner. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1969. Pp. 176. $6.00.) 
Social scientists are beginning to give systematic 

attention to the police as critical actors in the dis- 

tribution of values, After years of lamentable over- 
sight, many social scientists seem to be following 
the lead of journalists, novelists, civil liberties at- 
torneys, and assorted others who have worried 
over the importance of the police in the urban 
world. It may be that the various presidential 
commissions have acted as important catalysts for 
this new, or at least greatly expanded inquiry. In 
commissioning papers, hiring consultants, and so 
on, the presidential commissions may have turned 
some academic priorities around, even if they 
have failed to turn the nation’s priorities around. 

Perhaps one should take what comfort one can. 
While much of the recent literature by political 

scientists, about police, has been theoretical specu- 

lation, often concerning critical policy issues, em- 
pirical research is beginning to appear. One early 
product of this newer scholarly interest in the po- 
lice (not apparently related to any presidential 
commission incentive) is John A. Gardiner’s 
Traffic and the Police. This valuable little book is 
an intensive examination of police traffic-ticketing 
behavior in four middle size Massachusetts cities, 
supplemented with a survey of state and national 
data which presents corroborating evidence. The 
study has the principal objective of accounting for 
the widely varying patterns of enforcement of 
traffic laws. In particular, Gardiner tries to exam- 
ine the degree to which police ticketing practices 
are explained by police departmental variation 
(policy of chiefs, existence of traffic divisions, de- 
partmental norms and incentives to write tickets, 
ete.), and the degree to which they are explained 
by demographic, political, or judicial characteris- 
tics of the city (court disposition of tickets, local 
accident rates, standard demographic measures). 
Gardiner’s evidence, substantial but perhaps in- 
complete, is that police departmental variation, 
and particularly the priorities of the police chief, 
are much more important than anything else, in 
accounting for the variation in enforcement. 
Writing this review in Chicago, it is superficially 
easy to short-change a study of police traffic tick- 
eting behavior as of relatively minor importance. 
compared to other researchable questions about 
the police a political scientist might examine. Gar- 
diner’s research appendix acknowledges the impor- 
tance of data availability in the choice of his sub- 
ject, and he sticks quite close to his data. Yet, po- 
lice ticketing behavior may be a clue to other po- 
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lice behavior, as the author notes. Surely in efforts 
to understand the parameters of police discretion 
and the nature of street corner justice, research 
into police norms generally, and the responsive- 
ness of policemen to central direction, is critical. 
But many of the useful insights in the book must 
be mined, for the author did not elaborate on 
such questions himself. Gardiner’s analysis of the 
inability of public reaction to influence policy, due 
to a total lack of public knowledge about what 
police traffic enforcement policy might be, plus his 
discussion of the inequalities in traffic law enforee- 
ment, is of substantial importance. 

The combination of intensive description of po- 
lice behavior in four cities, with a supplemental 
survey analysis, is no longer unique in its combi- 
nation, but it is still notable, both as a multiple 
method enrichment of the findings, and as a more 
broadly enlightening format for presenting a case. 
The particular combination effort in this book is 
not without problems. The four Massachusetts cit- 
les intensively studied are Cambridge, Waltham, 
Lynn, and Malden. Cambridge and Waltham are 
the highest ticketing cities in the Boston area, 
while Lynn and Malden are the lowest. This is a 
useful finding, incidentally, for traveling academ- 
ics. Critical to the whole analysis is a presumption 
that the incidence of traffic violations is a con- 
stant, across cities, so that variation in ticketing Is 
a product of varying police behavior. This pre- 
sumption, as Gardiner describes it, seems plausi- 
ble, despite conventional wisdom (1) about who 
commit traffic violations (the young), and (2) 
who disproportionately live in the high ticket uni- 
versity towns of Cambridge and Waltham (the 
young). Gardiner rests his presumption on the sub- 
stantial variation in trafic law enforcement within 
cities, over time. This is plausible, but the pre- 
sumption is not substantially tested, even though 
indirect indicators of incidence seem possible. One 
can agree that wide variation in traffic tickets per 
thousand motor vehicles clearly shows that ticket- 
ing practices are not solely a reflection of variance 
in the commission of traffic offenses, but still sus- 
pect that it may be partially such a reflection. 

A difficulty with the study, not entirely handled, 
is the perennial problem of generalizing from a 
small, non-randomly selected set of cases—four 
Massachusetts middle size cities—to a wider popu- 
lation. The analysis of state and nation-wide ques- 
tionnaire returns, plus the secondary analysis of 
other national data, does buttress the case find- 
ings. But some of the key traffic ticket practices in 
Massachusetts seem so exotic and unlike practices 
in most areas of the United States that they seem 
likely to be the product of a particular state or 
regional political culture. I doubt if the semi-legit- 
imate, and near universal “fixing” of tickets by 
Massachusetts police chiefs has many parallels. 
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The benefits of doing comparative study within a 
single state—accessibility, similarity of formal or- 
ganization, similar traffic laws, ete—still leave 
problems in this study. Note that the survey data 
were not used to test hypotheses originally gener- 
ated from the comparative study of four cities. 
The hypotheses were tested in the four cities, and 
this analysis was partially broadened and reexam- 
imed in the survey analysis. So the problem of 
the generality of the four city findings is impor- 
tant. 

The relative ease of access to police chiefs and 
policemen, plus the high response of the national 
survey of police chiefs to a mail questionnaire 
(75%), indicates that social research into police ac- 
tivities is quite possible. The secondary use of 
state and national traffic data also suggests that 
such sources can provide much of use for social 
science endeavors to measure and account for 
police behavior. 

Gardiner has marked out important questions, 
and provided valuable leads, His conclusions seem 
tenuous and rather narrow. With the obvious cen- 
trality of the police to the contemporary urban 
crisis, I hope the author, and many others, will 
pursue these matters—H. Pau. Friesema, North- 
western University. 


Employer-Employee Relations in Council-Man- 
ager Cities. By Winston W. Crouca. (Wash- 
ington: The International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1968. Pp. 137.) 


Work slowdowns, mass sick calls and strikes by 
public employees are now occurring with a fre- 
quency thought impossible a few years ago. Sani- 
tation workers, firemen, policemen, teachers, tran- 
sit workers, nurses and social workers have all re- 
cently articulated grievances through direct action. 
Less publicized but more important over the long 
run is the organization of public employees into 
voluntary associations and unions. Winston 
Crouch has examined the present development of 
and attitudes toward municipal employee organi- 
zations in a selected group of council-manager cit- 
ies, 

Most of the data presented in the study were 
collected through a mail-back questionnaire sent 
to the total universe of city managers serving 
cities of 10,000 or more people (N = 914). Replies 
from 623 city managers (68%) were included in 
the analysis. The questionnaire was designed to 
elicit information about the following: (1) an 
inventory of unions and local associations; (2) 
the city manager’s perception of community atti- 
tudes toward the organization of municipal em- 
ployees; (3) officially expressed local policies 
regarding city employees’ political and organiza- 
tional activities; (4) city management practices 
relative to employee organizations; and (5) the 
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manager’s opinions about employee organizations. 

Analysis revealed that metropolitan cities, rather 
than suburbs and independent cities, and the New 
England and East North Central areas were the 
mostly heavily organized. The International As- 
sociation of Fire Fighters, the Fraternal Order of 
Police, and the American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees were the asso- 
ciations that enjoyed the greatest success in 
organizing municipal employees. Only 5% of the 
cities had more than three associations organizing 
their work force while 39% of the cities had no 
employee organizations at all. 

Two major impressions conveyed to the reader 
by the book are that employer-employee relations 
have not been an issue of major importance in 
the past and municipal officials have reserved 
judgment about the role and contributions of 
employee organizations. Crouch reported that two- 
thirds of the council-manager cities had no formal 
policy regarding employees joining employee or- 
ganizations. In one-fourth of the cities having 
employee organizations no organizational spokes- 
man was involved in diseussing with management 
such basic matters as wages and salaries, only 17% 
maintained signed agreements with employee or- 
ganizations, paid professionals functioned as repre- 
sentatives in 10% of the cities, the union shop 
was accepted in 5%, and arbitration was used 
sparingly. 

City councilmen, city managers and the com- 
munity at-large were for the most part neutral 
in their attitudes toward employee organizations. 
City managers in over 50% of the cities reported 
that councilmen had given no clear indication of 
attitude toward employee associations. The man- 
agers had no unified attitude toward employee 
groups or to their role in the administrative pro- 
cess. Aside from organized labor relatively few 
community groups seemed to speak consistently 
{pro or con) on the subject. 

The major observations made by Crouch were: 
relatively little organization had taken place 
among municipal employees aside from police and 
firemen; council-manager cities had done little to 
regularize procedures for dealing with employee 
groups; few cities have had serious work disrup- 
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tions but the number was rising; community in- 
terest groups, other than organized labor, had 
shown general indifference to employee organiza- 
tions; and city councils and city managers had 
not formed a definite judgment about employee 
organizations. 

However, the research strategy that produced 
these findings should be viewed critically. Even 
though city managers are centrally located in the 
administrative process, asking them to report on 
the attitudes of councilmen and community orga- 
nizations has some serious shortcomings. The 
spate of community power structure studies over 
the past decade and a half certainly demonstrates 
that to whom you address your question largely 
predetermines your answer. Would the same ob- 
servations about employer-employee relations 
have resulted if councilmen, labor leaders, and 
community activists had been included in the sur- 
vey? Certainly it is not surprising to find city 
managers opting for neutral type responses when 
asked to comment on the opinions and attitudes 
of others. 

A few other minor points should be noted about 
the study. First, in several sections of the book re- 
lationships were referred to as being statistically 
significant. However, the reader is not informed as 
to the statistical treatment afforded the data nor 
the probability level accepted as representing sig- 
nificance. The reader is also due an explanation as 
to the reason any test of significance is used since 
the data were drawn from the total universe of 
council-manager cities and not from a sample. 
Second, the absence of a summary chapter in the 
book is unfortunate. The various lines of inquiry 
pursued were not woven together in any kind of 
final summing-up, thus necessitating the reader to 
do some of the author’s work. 

Overall, the monograph makes a needed addi- 
tion to our knowledge of an issue-area of local 
government that will most assuredly grow in im- 
portance. As other researchers initiate new inqui- 
ries into municipal employer-employee relations 
this study will inevitably become a base point 
against which new insights and findings can be 
measured and compared.—Scutey R. Lyons, The 
University of North Carolina at Charlotte. 


COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Modernization by Design: Social Change in the 
Twentieth Century. By CHANDLER Morse, Dous- 
LAS E. ASHFORD, FREDERICK T. Bent, WILLIAM 
H. Frembrann, Joan W. Lewis, Davin B. MACK- 
LIN, (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1969. 
Pp. 426. $11.50.) 

A volume promising cross-disciplinary studies 


by representatives from several social sciences on 
a common topic such as modernization is typically 
a euphemism for another loose-jointed non-book, 
something one sees all too often. This collection is 
decidedly not of that class. It represents an impor- 
tant effort on the part of scholars from the fields 
of political science, sociology, economics, and so- 
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cial psychology to focus on problems of the mod- 
ernization process facing “late modernizers,” ie. 
twentieth century efforts by new nations to “... 
augment their wealth-creating power .. .” Of 
course, the product is not as uniform or consistent 
as the work of a single author might be, but the 
results clearly justify the hazards of cross-disci- 
plinary work. 

Four areas of interest to political scientists and 
political development specialists are touched on. 
First, the essays provide useful discussions of bod- 
ies of literature relevant to the study of moderni- 
zation, some familiar and others relatively unex- 
plored. Specifically, the essays examine social pa- 
rameters restraining leadership in the moderniza- 
tion process, attitude change, institutional change 
in terms of role proliferation and differentiation, 
the role of public administration, interaction anal- 
ysis, and the relationship between economie and 
social analysis. Second, the chapters illustrate the 
utility of working at all levels of social analysis. 
Ashford treats the individual unit of analysis fo- 
cusing on how individuals come to perceive new 
values and relate them to institutional change. 
Macklin, building an interaction model joining the 
individual and social levels of analysis, argues co- 
gently that modernization entails significant 
changes in institutions, but that these changes de- 
pend in turn on changes in the psychological di- 
mension. Freidland traces the role proliferation 
and increasing formalization of institutional ar- 
rangements that occur as modernization pro- 
gresses, Lewis stresses the importance of leader- 
ship, but in terms of the constraints imposed by 
the social forces which structure, at least in part, 
the responses open to modernizing political elites. 
Morse, after a perceptive critical review of classi- 
cal and neoclassical approaches to economic 
growth, argues (and I believe him correct) that 
“,.. economics as we know it in the West is not 
concerned with the problems of basic institutional 
change and has nothing to say about them.” He 
begins the task of rectifying this omission by re- 
lating economics to all possible aspects of institu- 
tional and revolutionary change. Third, as prom- 
ised in the introduction, the essays are concerned 
substantively with the crucial distinguishing char- 
acteristics of premodern and modern societies and 
the ways in which premodern societies were trans- 
formed into modern societies. Finally, the authors 
are not content with theoretical discussions, each 
chapter includes a section on the policy relevance 
of their perspective for development strategy 
worth serious consideration from foundation and 
government people concerned with development. 

Although a reading of any or all of the essays 
would be very productive, the long chapter by 
Morse stands out as an extraordinary model of 
creative yet systematic and precise writing in the 
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nexus between economics and the rest of social 
science. Morse accomplishes this by being rigorous 
when possible and open-ended when the situation 
ealls for it. For instance, he critically presents as- 
pects of “replicative” (premodern), classical, neo- 
classical, and progressive economic growth as they 
relate to basic institutional change (the heart of 
modernization for Morse) in a succinct but ele- 
gant manner using symbolic notation where useful. 
Next, he examines institutional change in general! 
viewing institutions as “. . . ideas, concepts, Sym- 
bols, rules, statuses, relationships, and so on .. .” 
Essentially, institutions may be considered the pa- 
rameters of social action. He examines the mod- 
ernization implications of institutional change at 
the cultural, the organizational, and individual 
psychological levels. Radical or revolutionary in- 
ternal change emerges as the crucial determinant 
for successful modernization. Simply put, any so- 
cial scientist concerned with modernization should 
read this essay. 

The authors, particularly Lewis and Morse, ig- 
nore implications of their own analytic sections 
when making their development strategy remarks. 
The evidence accumulated by the authors points 
to the massive structural difficulties facing elites 
attempting to modernize now. Lewis identifies the 
problem as that of diverting leadership structures 
in modernizing countries from their initial highly 
ideological thrust to more “rational” involvement 
in productive processes associated with economic 
growth. Lewis observes that ideology provides an 
initial substitute for social cohesion but should be 
subsequently moderated so that leaders can “think 
contextually” in order to engage successfully in 
the development process. Lewis correctly identi- 
fies the dangers of ideological emphasis for the 
Jong term development process. However, the 
weight ideology must bear as a substitute for so- 
cial cohesion may be of a higher order than Lewis 
admits. Lewis implies that the Chinese Commu- 
nist leadership may be faulted for not softening 
their ideological thrust and thus may be blamed 
for the large internal disruptions in the 1960’s. Yet 
it may well be all the Chinese elites can do to 
keep the ideological network, the substitute for so- 
cial cohesion, and hence the social system in being 
given the social structural stresses brought about 
by the impact of modernization. Morse argues the 
case for sustained revolutionary leadership to bring 
about the institutional change necessary for suc- 
cessful modernization. Again, his own analysis 
equally implies that cycles of political leadership 
instability will proliferate as men ineffectually 
grapple with social forces beyond their control. Of 
course, this question involves theoretical assump- 
tions about the role of political leadership and few 
of us are willing to argue that social forces such as 
those accurately described in this volume render 
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men impotent. However, evidence continues to 
mount that the intensity which telescopes factors 
associated with the modernization process pro- 
vides current political leaders with difficulties of a 
much greater scope than we have been thus far 
willing to admit-~—Rocer W. BENJAMIN, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


Partiti politici e strutture sociali in Italia. EDITED 
BY MATEI Dogan anp Orazio MARIA PETRACCA. 
With a preface by Alberto Spreafico. (Milano: 
Edizioni di Communita, 1968. Pp. 660. L. 5,800.) 


An increasing interest in Italian politics is re- 
flected in a number of excellent publications in 
English ranging from John Cammett’s study of 
Gramsci through various studies of political be- 
havior—Barnes, Blackmer, Di Renzo, Evans, La 
Palombara, Tarrow—to works dealing with com- 
munities in the process of change—Cornelisen, Lo- 
preato, Paulson. 

Two major themes emerge from these writings. 
On the one hand the theme of underdevelopment 
and development as played out in Gramsci’s cen- 
tral concern with the Mezzogiorno, in Tarrow’s 
focus upon level of development and party strat- 
egy, and in Lopreato’s attention to the transfor- 
mation of Southern Italy from a peasant to an 
urban society. 

The second theme, reflecting perhaps an Ameri- 
can over-concern with left-wing parties has been 
the emphasis given to the study of Italian com- 
munism. 

It is against the background of these overriding 
themes, development and communism, that the 
present work rings its changes. While the book 
suffers from the same kind of eclecticism that 
characterized an earlier monumental study by 
Spreafico and La Palombara, Elezione e comporta- 
mento politico in Italia, it does provide the stu- 
dent of Italian politics with a series of detailed 
studies which compliment the work done by non- 
Italian scholars. In this sense it should be consid- 
ered alongside other studies such as the publica- 
tions of the Istituto Carlo Cattaneo dealing with 
political participation in Italy. (Cf. Vittorio Ca- 
pecchi et al, H comportamento elettorale in Ita- 
lia. This REVIEW, 63 (June 1969) 589-590.) 

The point of departure of the present study of 
political parties and social structure is the general 
election of 1963, though the intended focus is to 
explore the relationships between political behav- 
ior (almost exelusively expressed here through 
electoral data) and social structure. Spreafico, in 
the preface, concedes that the work does not pre- 
sent an organic synthesis but rather a problem ori- 
entation reflecting various methods and ap- 
proaches. 

The work is divided into six sections—Prole- 
gomena, Influences, Migrations, Dynamics, Ecol- 
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ogy, and Elites—and perhaps the most useful ser- 
vice this reviewer might be able to perform for 
the interested student of Italian politics is to sum- 
marize the hypotheses and conclusions of some of 
these rather uneven articles. 

Perhaps the most interesting sections in this col- 
lection are those dealing with “Migrations” and 
“Dynamics.” The former consists of a review by 
Gian Franco Ciaurro of the fourth phase of Ital- 
ian emigration and more specifically the continen- 
tal European character of this emigration. Thus 
between 1960-61 almost 144 million Italians mi- 
grated to the Common Market countries, to 
Switzerland and Britain, while the transoceanic 
migration during the same period consisted of 
only 260 thousand. Equally impressive is the fact 
that 300 thousand of the Europe-bound migrants 
returned to Italy in 1963 to cast their votes in the 
national election. (An interesting sidelight here 
might be the use of “unobtrusive measures,” i.e. 
increase in railway travel during electoral periods, 
to study migratory polities). The second aspect of 
the “new migration” is of course the internal mi- 
gration which Ciaurro discusses in the light of the 
social and political integration of the Southern 
migrant. It is here that the study by Domenico 
De Masi and Giuseppe Pranzo analyzing demo- 
graphic shifts in Milan as a center of immigration 
is particularly useful. After an imaginative and 
careful analysis involving such variables as demog- 
raphy, electoral results 1946-63, electoral dy- 
namics of the individual parties, distribution of 
the parties in various zones of Milan, geographical 
origin of voters, socio-economic conditions preva- 
lent in various zones of Milan, etc., the authors 
conclude that it is impossible to draw unequivocal 
causal relations about immigration and political 
behavior in Milan. They grudgingly acknowledge 
that the Southern workers seem to vote Commu- 
nist because they are workers rather than because 
they are Southerners. A socio-economic analysis 
becomes more important than a cultural one, In a 
similar vein Ciaurro concludes that “Neither from 
the electoral data, nor from other elements does it 
seem possible to derive a precise correlation be- 
tween migratory phenomena and the voting trends 
of political forces other than the PCI.” (351) 

Under the heading of “Dynamics” the articles 
by Corrado Barberis and Guido Corazziari, “Eco- 
nomic structures and electoral dynamics” and that 
by Mattei Dogan, “A phenomenon of political 
ataxia” furnish detailed material for the further 
exploration of the Benjamin and Kautsky hypoth- 
esis. The fundamental question raised is to what 
extent do electoral shifts result from economic 
change and how does one explain the gains made 
by the PCI. Dogan’s conclusion: “In Italy, the 
needle of economie development continues to be 
pointed to the North star. While the migratory 
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movement goes north, communism goes south, 
while the country becomes urbanized communism 
becomes ruralized. It thus goes against the cur- 
rent, Society moves in one direction, communism 
in the other. We are thus face to face with a phe- 
nomenon which one might call “social ataxia” bor- 
rowing from biology a concept which means the 
pathological non-coordination of body move- 
ments.” (478) It is only regrettable that the dis- 
cussion of economic development and political 
change is not placed into the context of the earlier 
writings of Lipset, Cutright, and Marsh. 

The first section of the collection consists of an 
historical overview and the essay of Paolo Ungari, 
“From Center-Left to Center-Right: 1958-1963,” 
comprises essentially a historical narrative of Ital- 
ian domestic politics. The author’s conclusion 
that: “the fundamental problem of political equi- 
librium had almost been solved, the task now was 
to demonstrate the capacity for effective constitu- 
tional politics” (46) seems in the light of recent 
Italian events somewhat premature. Orazio Maria 
Petracca, “Tactic and Strategy of electoral pro- 
grams” addresses itself to an analysis of the party 
programs as they express the aggregating func- 
tions of Italian political parties. The author’s con- 
clusions are not surprising: the party programs of 
1963 tend to assume a common physiognomy 
which cuts across class lines, they are in the au- 
thor’s words “dream books.” Thus the intrinsic 
usefulness of this particular analysis is placed into 
doubt by the author himself when he concludes 
with a sceptical quote by Benedetto Croce placing 
into question the meaningfulness of party pro- 
grams. The article by Alberto Spreafico on “Elec- 
toral Forecasts” seems somewhat out of place in 
this first historical section and might more ap- 
propriately have been incorporated in the section 
on Pressure Groups. This is particularly so since 
of the four polls cited only one comes even close 
to following the canons of sample survey research. 
Two polls are in effect competitions organized by 
L’Espresso and Paese Sera respectively trans- 
forming electoral prediction into a kind of Toto- 
calcio game. Only the CISER poll taps voter 
preference, the DOXA and newspaper polis are 
indicative of potential electors’ predictions of the 
coming election. Therefore, Spreafico’s analysis is 
more concerned with perception of party configu- 
rations than with electoral behavior. In predicting 
or expressing preferences as to the outcome of the 
1963 election the overall pattern was that the esti- 
mates of DC, PSI, and Monarchist votes were over- 
valued, whereas the results for Communists and 
Liberals were often grossly underestimated. 

A second section of the work, gathering together 
“influences” upon the 1963 election, consists of a 
series of articles by Prandi on the intervention of 
the church hierarchy, by Bechelloni on trade 
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union influences and by La Palombara and Gloria 
Pirzio Ammassari on the electoral activities of the 
Italian Confederation of Industry. All three essays 
are essentially historical in character. Prandi bases 
his findings on selected pastoral letters, Bechelloni 
eschews a sociological analysis because he claims 
that the necessary empirical data are missing, La 
Palombara and Ammassari focus on Confindustria 
media, Of the three interest groups, Confindustria 
seems to be the most enlightened reflecting an in- 
creased neo-capitalist position which recognizes. 
within limits, the economic and social functions of 
the state. In contrast the church hierarchy in no 
way reflects the internal evolution to the left of 
DC. As for the trade unions the fact that the new 
tendencies which emerged between 1961 and 1963 
were not institutionalized, prevents the Italian 
unions from achieving autonomy from the parties, 
from the government, or from the owners. 

The section on “Ecology” contains a sophisti- 
cated article by P. A. Allum on the political ecol- 
ogy of Naples as well as a more historically ori- 
ented article by Luciano Cavalli on social and po- 
litical alignments in Genoa. It is particularly Al- 
lum’s article which deserves greater attention than 
is possible here. A final section on elites contains 
articles by Giovanni Di Capua on choice of candi- 
dates and an article by Alberto Spreafico on the 
political composition and the social stratification 
of the Senate. 

It is clearly impossible to do justice to fifteen 
articles within the compass of one review. It is re- 
grettable that the editors did not see fit to at- 
tempt to relate the various analyses to each other 
and there is a frustrating lack of the authors 
speaking to each other. Nevertheless the work will 
be particularly useful to those interested in eco- 
nomic development and migration, as well as to 
that small, and passionate, band of Italophiles— 
Lucran C. Marquis, Pitzer College and Claremont 
Graduate School. 


Opposition in a Dominant-Party System: A 
Study of the Jan Sangh, The Praja Socialist 
Party and the Socialist Party in Uttar Pradesh, 
India. By Ancora S. Burarer. (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1969. Pp. 306 $8.50.) 


Thanks to the Ford Foundation, the Fulbright 
program, the American Institute of Indian Stud- 
ies, the openness of Indian society and the accessi- 
bility of Indian political processes, the first gener- 
ation of scholarly output of India addressed itself 
substantially to all-India perspectives and affairs. 
The second generation, equally well endowed, 
would seem to consist largely of monographs deal- 
ing with state and local politics. The second gen- 
eration work under review supplements the Brass 
analysis of Congress dominance in Uttar Pradesh 
(1965) by focusing its attention on the problems 
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of building and maintaining opposition parties in 
a dominant party system. Mrs. Burger’s book is in 
many ways superior to the earlier work and yet it 
suffers from certain similar weaknesses in ap- 
proach. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part one 
elaborates nine working hypotheses and provides 
context by giving a brief political history of the 
state. These hypotheses to be confirmed, modified 
or rejected fall into two sectors: those dealing 
with the building and maintenance of opposition 
parties on state and national levels and those per- 
tinent only to-the local constituency level. Mrs. 
Burger’s most salient observations derive from her 
study of the latter. 

An analysis of the socio-economic background 
and career patterns of 46 out of 48 Jan Sangh 
MLA’s, 33 out of 38 Praja Socialist MLA’s, and 22 
Lohia Socialist MLA’s makes up part two of the 
book. Parts three and four consist of six richly de- 
tailed constituency studies from which the author 
has abstracted: her most interesting conclusions. 

Though the author conducted her study from 
1963 to 1964, the Indian electoral experience of the 
last two years seems to confirm her conclusion 
that opposition parties confront many of the same 
problems as Congress has experienced in maintain- 
ing successful local parties. “Frustration and disen- 
chantment seem to be directed against whichever 
party is victorious on the local level.” (275) The 
candidate’s continued victory is in jeopardy ei- 
ther because local candidates cannot always allevi- 
ate the basic sources of discontent or because con- 
stituency party leadership eventually ossifies to 
the point that newly mobilized groups can find 
political expression only in yet newer-—or even 
older—-parties within the constituency or paradoxi- 
cally because other candidates often seem more 
attractive even when incumbent candidates have 
not failed to obtain material benefits for the con- 
stituency. 

Complicating the task of maintaining party 
electoral support is the problem of maintaining in- 
traparty cohesion. The difficuties created by ideo- 
logical differences, by ambiguous vertical relation- 
ships between local and state units with no fixed 
focal point, by the lack of a socio-economic main- 
stay in an extremely diverse political entity, and 
by the arbitrary timing of elections every five years 
are only partly offset by the absence of an invari- 
able party commitment, the existence of a univer- 
sal franchise, and the consequent potential for 
mobilizing new participants. 

The problems of party and electoral mainte- 
nance are common to all political parties, but in 
underdeveloped countries the need for opposition 
has been questioned by a whole generation of na- 
tionalist leaders as being dysfunctional. Mrs. Bur- 
ger argues persuasively that opposition parties in 
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fact assist the dominant party in the basic moder- 
nizing tasks of political socialization, recruitment, 
interest articulation, and aggregation, thus increas- 
ing the rate of mobilization and permitting “dis- 
content, divergent interests, and antagonisms be- 
tween groups to be publicly registered, to be di- 
rected against the dominant party and against 
governmental activities without being directed 
against the system.” (283) 

Accurate as the data concerning the six constit- 
uencies studied may be, sound as these arguments 
may be on the constituency level, intriguing as it 
all may be on the theoretical level, the claim for 
general applicability is never substantiated. On 
the basis of these six constituencies, which are not 
even necessarily representative of the whole state 
of Uttar Pradesh, we are informed that the obser- 
vations are not only applicable to all of India but 
to all dominant party systems. Yet if this is truly 
a substantial comparative study rather than an area 
study one wonders why the constituencies were 
not chosen to be reasonably representative of the 
state (which in itself is peculiarly complex) if not 
the country, or why, at the very least, the author 
appears to have conducted her study in a vac- 
uum, ignoring the work of people like Nayar or 
Wallace in Punjab, Sisson and Shrader on Rajas- 
than, and a number of excellent studies done on 
other states. In the same way, many of the au- 
thor’s other conclusions (the tendency for newly 
mobilized groups to reject opposition parties in 
favor of indentification with the governing party 
and to be welcomed therein as a means of main- 
taining dominance, for instance) might also have 
been confirmed and strengthened by reference to a 
number of studies including those mentioned 
above. Some modest reference to complementary 
work in the field of Indian politics (if not world 
politics) might have gone far in solving the prob- 
lem of the great inductive leap from specific to 
universal, 

Uniulfilled pretentions aside, however—and I 
stress the point only because the temptation of 
grandiosity is now so seldom resisted, this book is 
an excellent study of an important subject. It sug- 
gests a great deal about the problems of party 
building and maintenance in underdeveloped areas 
and it seems quite authorative in so far as it con- 
cerns six constituencies in Uttar Pradesh—Sran- 
LEY A. Kocuanex, The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 


L’Abstentionisme électoral en France. BY ALAIN 
Lancetor. (Paris: Armand Colin, Cahiers de la 
fondation nationale des sciences politiques 162, 
1968. Pp. 229.) 

After the 1960 American elections, so the story 
goes, a small group of political hucksters under- 
took to peddle an aspiring Presidential candidate 
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for 1964 with the claim that he would attract to 
the, polls a tidal wave of alienated citizens who 
had been so dissatisfied with the “me-tooism” of 
previous candidates that they had refused to vote 
at all. They supported this claim by comparing 
the valid votes cast for President in 1960 with the 
size of the voting-age population and by assuming 
wishfully that the difference represented a politi- 
cally-homogeneous mass sympathetic silently to 
their candidate. The electoral disaster they pro- 
duced is only the most conspicuous testament to 
the lack of information about and understanding 
of the non-voter. Political scientists have been no 
less remiss than practical politicians in perpetrating 
idle myths about non-voters. ` 

Alain Lancelot’s exhaustive study of non-voting 
in France comes as a welcome and illuminating 
departure from the usual conjecture and prejudice. 
Professor Lancelot has left unturned very few 
stones, substantive or methodological. Going back 
to 1815, he estimates the volume of non-voting in 
France and subjects to rigorous analysis the many 
slippery problems that arise in defining, measur- 
ing, and evaluating electoral abstention. Then, in 
the distinguished French tradition of Siegfried and 
Goguel, he spreads his hatch marks across the hex- 
agon and discovers that with non-voting—as with 
nearly everything else—France is two countries, 
split somewhere near the Loire. 

In that section of his study, he makes a statisti- 
cal calculation that offers an easy opportunity for 
someone to check out the marginal value of com- 
puters for political science. He seeks to learn the 
extent to which the changes in the volume of ab- 
stentions across time (1876-1965) varied among 
départements and admits that the obvious method 
for determining this would be to “calculate a coef- 
ficient of linear correlation between each consulta- 
tion.” But, he “recoiled before the number of com- 
putations that would have required.” Instead, he 
calculated the comparative rankings of the 
départements for the periods 1876-1914, 
1919-1936, and 1945-1962. Colleagues who are 


more friendly with computers than I am tell me. 


that the operation he rejected as too gruelling 
could be performed quickly and easily by com- 
puter. One wonders if M. Lancelot’s study would 
have been more exact if it had been computer- 
ized. 

Following his general study of the relationship 
of geography to abstentions, M. Lancelot makes 
detailed studies of the 1936 and 1946 elections and 
the 1958 and 1962 referenda. Then, he analyzes the 
effect of “political” factors on non-voting, both the 
political context of the consultation and the polit- 
ical attitudes of the abstainers. Next, he examines 
the relationship of various biological, economie, 
educational, occupational, residential, and religious 
characteristics of eligible voters to their tendency 
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to abstain. Finally, he attempts to determine the 
extent to which the non-voting part of the elector- 
ate is stable. Are most non-voters consistently in 
that category or do they bob in and out, respond- 
ing to highly individualized stimuli? 

As one reads the Lancelot study, one is contin- 
uously impressed by the large number of interest- 
ing questions about non-voting that deserve seri- 
ous examination. Who are the non-voters and 
why? How do they affect the operation of politi- 
cal systems? How do they affect the balance of 
political power? Furthermore, even a rudimentary 
knowledge of research resources suggests that 
non-voting should be at least as easy to study as 
voting. Most election rolls are open for public ex- 
amination and indicate clearly who failed to vote. 
Often, they also provide such information ag ad- 
dress, occupation, age, date and location of pre- 
vious residence, party registration, etc. With very 
little effort, the serious student of electoral behav- 
ior could analyze these data to discover correla- 
tions. Also, he could identify non-voters and inter- 
view them to learn their motivations, level of in- 
formation, etc. As non-voters in most elections are 
much less numerous than voters, his task would be 
less formidable than if he were studying the vot- 
ers, 

Yet, Lancelot’s study is the first general work 
on the topic. Why have so few scholars been in- 
terested in the topic seriously? One hopes that in- 
terest hasn’t been lacking because of a too-facile 
willingness on the part of many political scientists 
to accept the old myths about “apathetic” and 
“alienated” voters. In fact, field study has shown 
repeatedly that official sources (at least in the 
United States) tend to exaggerate the number of 
non-voters, (An excellent recent example is Kurt 
Lang and Gladys Engel Lang, Voting and Non- 
Voting, Blaisdell, Waltham, pp. 73-80.) 

Indeed, the most striking conclusion to be 
drawn from the Lancelot study is that non-voting 
is an extraordinarily complex phenomenon. His re- 
search indicates that categories of voters who are 
well integrated in society tend to abstain less than 
those who are poorly integrated, but poor integra- 
tion may be no more than residence in a high Al- 
pine valley from a decent road and farther stil] 
from the polling place. He identifies an equally 
large category of abstainers who hre prevented 
from voting by factors at or beyond the limits of 
their control, i.e., illness, travel. Finally, he shows 
clearly that the character of the election affects 
turnout appreciable. Even these generalizations 
conceal great variations and contradictions. No 
category of the electorate that he sets up is 
wholly exempt from abstentionism and the differ- 
ences between categories are usually quite mar- 
ginal. : l 

The student of voting behavior will find much 
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valuable information in the Lancelot study, 
though he should be very cautious in using it to 
support generalizations that purport to explain 
non-voting. Also, his data are very questionable 
when he moves outside France, especially with re- 
spect to the United States. That, however, is not 
his fault, but the fault of American political sci- 
ence for not doing for the United States what M. 
Lancelot has done for France--WinuamM G. AxN- 
DREWS, State University of New York, Brockport. 


Political Change in Contemporary France: the 
Politics of an Industrial Democracy. By Harvey 
WATERMAN. (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Mer- 
rill Publishing Co. 1969. Pp. 256. $2.50.) 


As a frame of reference for his analysis of 
French. politics, Harvey Waterman draws upon ex- 
isting theoretic statements offering explanations of 
the dynamic of industrialized western nations. 
Having quite adequately summarized the basic 
conclusions of the literature, he synthesizes and 
sets forth the following thesis: with industrial- 
ization comes affluence, a breakdown in class dis- 
tinctions, a lessening of traditional cleavages and a 
decline of ideological dogmatism and conflict. In 
sum, industrialization and affluence are said to in- 
duce inevitably a decline of ideology and a conse- 
quent growth of political consensus and stability. 

In spite of occasional contraditions and too 
heavy reliance on impressions, Waterman’s rapid 
review of French political ideologies, style, parti- 
sanship, participation and protest affords him the 
following set of conclusions: There is today an 
openmindedness in French politics and a willing- 
ness of organized groups to cooperate with one an- 
other. There has been a decline in ideological ri- 
gidity in France with fewer people seeing in politi- 
cal parties, a comprehensive view of society. Dog- 
matism and exclusiveness within the society have 
declined and with them political cleavages have 
dissipated, Fewer people are voting on the basis of 
the religious categories of the past, but rather on 
the basis of increased knowledge heightened by an 
ever growing interest in politics. With this has 
come an increased tendency to discuss particular 
issues and to accept compromise in preference to 
either stalemate or conflict. The people of France 
are no longer demonstrating an intolerance of gov- 
ernmental institutions, even those of the Fifth re- 
public. There has been a tendency on their part to 
view government as providing legitimate mecha- 
nisms for incremental change and the realization 
of economic and social goals. Consequently, the 
political maturity and stability of an industrial- 
ized France is asserted. 

Waterman runs into difficulties on two levels: 
first, his argumentation tends to be spotty, uneven 
and often weak; second, his methodology seems to 
have caused an over-idealizatjon, and perhaps an 
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oversimplification of the current state of French 
politics, 

A large part of the case built by Waterman is 
set forth in his discussion of the decline of tradi- 
tional political ideologies: Marxism; Socialism; 
Liberalism; “Political Catholicism” (he should 
have said Catholicisms); “Radicalism and Gaull- 
ism” (both in one page); “The Extreme Right: 
Ultracisme (sic) Algerie Francaise, Nationalism”; 
Nationalism; “Europe.” The problem is that he is 
not dealing with “Ideclogy” but with political 
movements. At the outset, Waterman indicated 


‘that the “decline of ideology” must be viewed in 


terms of a movement along a continuum from one 
extreme, that of the profusion and adherence of 
many to comprehensive, articulated world views, 
toward the other, that of less formalized yet co- 
herent value structures which guide behavior in- 
fluencing orientations, perceptions and evaluations. 
But in the main body of the book it is not the 
doctrine but rather the political movements which 
are discussed. It is the feeling of the reviewers, for 
example, that the ideology of the French commu- 
nists can not be understood simply by recounting 
the shifts and moves of the Communist party. 
The fact that Duclos did not advocate commu- 
nism in the last presidential campaign is no more 
convincing a demonstration of the decline of ide- 
ology than Thorez’s main tendue to the Catholics 
twenty years ago. And Guy Mollet’s zig-zags (to- 
gether with so many others) on the issue of laicité 
neither proves nor disproves anything at all. In 
the same sense the chapter on Political Partisan- 
ship is quite disappointing. Except for the period 
of the Resistance and that immediately following 
the liberation, a period when there were but three 
parties each paying lip service to the slogans and 
ideas of the “left,” an extremely “ideological pe- 
riod,” we doubt that the French would have 
shown any committment to their political parties 
at any time in their republican history in spite of 
what Waterman might suggest. Aside from this 
the author misses the point by giving less than a 
page to the political clubs and but a bit more 
than a page to the PSU. 

The explanation for what we perceive to be an 
over-simplification of French politics, is to be 
found in the author’s somewhat uncritical applica- 
tion of the “decline of ideology” theory. Having 
indicated in his second chapter that most “gener- 
alizations about behavior are based on studies 
made in the United States,” he goes on to accept 
in toto their applicability with the assumption 
that “all such nations [industrialized, western 
nations] are in many respects very similar” and 
that the researcher might therefore “use whatever 
scholarship comes to hand.” But Waterman is 
not alone in his failure to forsee the violent upris- 
ings of May-June 1968. What is interesting is that 
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he felt compelled to write an apologia in the form 
of an Epilogue. It was not necessary. Nobody ex- 
pected a movement of violent revolt to occur. But 
because the traditional ideologies of the 19th cen- 
tury were on the decline there is no reason and 
there was no reason to believe that the end of Ideol- 
ogy had come. 

In the interstices of our industrial society, big, 
complex and rich (but not so easy), men and 
women continue to search for the basie value sys- 
tems that will satisfy them. In so doing, they not 
only abandon and reject the ideologies of the past 
(which are indeed on the decline) but seek new 
values that are expressed in new forms, even if 
they appear to us to be apolitical, that inevitably 
shape behavior. This is not a mass phenomenon; 
it is not a political one; it cannot be easily re- 
flected in surveys. It is initiated by a small group 
of intellectuals and students (Waterman discovers 
in his Epilogue a student subculture). Perhaps the 
time has come for the Clerks to atone for their 
Treason!—-Roy C. Macripis anp THEODORE 
Scuri., Brandeis University. 


Responsible Government in Ontario. By F. F. 
SCHINDELER. (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1969. Pp. 295. $8.50.) 


Although a case study in the sense that it con- 
cerns only the government of a single Canadian 
province, this book is addressed to the more gen- 
eral problem of how British-model parliamentary 
institutions can be maintained in modern indus- 
trial society. Specifically the author is concerned 
with the threat posed to the continued viability of 
parliamentary institutions by a current imbalance 
of power that favors the executive over the legis- 
lature. Schindeler’s study of Ontario government 
during 1945-65 is not an historical one, but of ne- 
cessity, part of the book is given over to a de- 
scription of the development of responsible gov- 
ernment in the province and to a delineation of 
other relevant political institutions. The work, it 
should be noted, also is comparative and theory- 
relevant and has the additional merit of being lu- 
cidly written, 

In Schindeler’s view, two features are especially 
important in understanding the Executive’s domi- 
nation of Parliament in Ontario: the short legisla- 
tive sessions and the tendency toward one-party 
dominance. Having diagnosed the situation, he 
suggests a cure, or, rather, a number of “reforms” 
that are likely to have an ameliorative effect. Not 
unexpectedly, these include the provision of more 
research assistance for back benchers and commit- 
tees, adequate office and secretarial services for 
members, access to information stored with the 
bureaucracy, greater opportunity for legislators to 
participate in the policy -initiation and -evalua- 
tion processes, and more effective employment of 
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current procedures such as the question period. He 
also suggests lengthening the legislative sessions 
and re-organizing legislative business so that more 
effective use can be made of the House’s time at 
the beginning of a legislative session. 

Schindeler claims that his suggested reforms and 
innovations would “completely change the style of 
government that currently holds sway in Ontario.” 
(p. 271). Through them the Government would be 
made “responsible for its actions, not necessarily 
to the legislature ... but to the people who would 
at least be given some basis for assessing the per- 
formance of the Government before casting their 
votes.” (pp. 271-272). Given the low level of in- 
terest in politics and the lack of political informa- 
tion that generally characterize Western democra- 
cies, and the fact that recent empirical studies 
suggest that Canada is even a less politicized soci- 
ety than the United States, such a claim may re- 
flect wishful thinking rather than the real world of 
Canadian politics. In part, the author recognizes 
this in that he realizes his suggested reforms and 
innovations constitute a necessary, albeit, not a 
sufficient condition for achieving truly responsible 
government. This is, however, a very minor 
short-coming in a very good and careful analysis 
of an important problem. Schindeler’s study will 
be especially welcomed by students of federalism 
and of comparative politics since it 1s one of the 
few systematic studies extant to legislative institu- 
tions at the sub-national level—-ALLAN KORNBERG, 
Duke University. 


The Affluent Worker: Political Attitudes and 
Behaviour. By Joan Go.prnorre, Daym LocK- 
WARD, FRANK BECHHOFER AND JENNIFER PLATT. 
(Cambridge, Britain: Cambridge University 
Press, 1968. Pp. 95. $5.50.) 

The background to this study is the fall in the 
vote for the British Labour party in the 1950s. 
People interested in the fact that Labour lost 
three successive elections tried to account for it in 
a variety of ways. Some suggested that manual 
workers who had traditionally been voters, were 
now dropping their loyalty to Labour because of 
increasing wealth. It was, as we shall see, a vague 
theory although the problem for the Labour party 
was real enough. 

At the beginning of their study the authors de- 
clare “The main objective of this study was to 
test the widely accepted thesis of working class 
embourgeoisement: that is, the thesis that as 
manual workers and their families achieve rela- 
tively high incomes and living standards they as- 
sume 2a way of life which is more characteristically 
middle class and become, in fact, progressively as- 
similated into working class society” (page 1). 
The volume under review deals with specifically 
political aspects of this hypothesis namely the at- 
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titude of affluent workers to the Labour party. 
They conclude “We find that a large and stable 
majority of our workers are supporters of the La- 
bour party, even though there are signs that in 
many cases this support is of a rather ‘instrumen- 
tal’ kind. This leads us to a discussion of the view 
that affluence is a factor leading to the decline in 
Labour loyalties among the working class. . . 
Finding little evidence in support of this idea, we 
then turn to consider two other possible sources of 
influence on the voting behaviour of the affluent 
worker ... a worker’s white collar affiliation and 
trade union membership. Both these variables are 
associated with our workers propensity to vote La- 
bour.” (p. 1). So much for the statement of aims 
and their summary of their findings. 

An immense amount of work has gone into this 
study of which we are promised four volumes. The 
question is whether they were studying a real 
problem and whether they went about it in the 
correct way. I believe that the answer to both 
these questions is, no. I shall take them in turn. 

The authors study a group of ‘affluent workers’ 
in Luton in order to test whether embourgeoise- 
ment has taken place. Although the general idea 
of this process may be fairly clear any research 
worker must define it somewhat closely before he 
can claim to have confirmed or disconfirmed it. 
My first complaint is that this is precisely what 
the authors have failed to do. They admit to this. 
“Our study does not allow us to make as thorough 
an investigation of affluence as would be desirable 
to test the affluence thesis decisively. We have 
noted that this thesis itself in some respects 
imprecise and would need clarification and refine- 
ment in order to be tested in any definitive way. 
However, since we ourselves do not embrace it we 
shall leave the task to those who do.” (p. 46). But 
four volumes and a half a dozen papers seems an 
excessive mileage to get out of something which 
does not even claim to be definitive test. How can 
the authors claim to have tested a proposition in 
any sense when by their own admission they do 
not know what they are testing. 

The one hard finding which they seem to have 
is that Labour support among the affluent working 
class in Luton is extremely high. Somehow this 
seems to be a disconfirmation of the “affluence hy- 
pothesis.” So it, may be but only when it is related 
in some way with a measure of Labour support 
among manual workers who are not affluent. We 
are not offered this type of comparison. Instead 
within the group in Luton those earning more 
than £18 a week are compared with those who are 
making less. This is really not very satisfactory 
since we are told at the beginning of the volume 
that they are all “affluent.” In any case the effect 
of social context and community might very well 
be such as to make eveh the more poorly paid dif- 
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ferent from groups of equivalent income in other 
less affluent locations. 

The authors do not, however, stop at this in 
their study of the possible effects of greater afflu- 
ence. They ask a series of questions, which are 
supposed to divide middle and working class re- 
spondents. In three of the four questions the re- 
sponse of the majority of manual workers is the 
same as the response of the majority of a white 
collar control group. In the fourth question the 
manual workers are very evenly balanced. The au- 
thors admit that this constitutes some evidence 
for the embourgeoisement hypothesis but once 
again the only way in which this data could have 
been made really meaningful would have been in 
comparison with a sample of workers who were 
not affluent. Again the authors find that their af- 
fluent workers have what they call an “‘instrumen- 
tal” attitude towards the Labour party. By this 
they mean that when asked why they support La- 
bour a large percentage answers in terms of the 
Labour party giving a better deal for the working 
man. Is this really a test of an instrumental ap- 
proach? The fact that a worker verbalises his rea- 
son for supporting the Labour party in terms of 
its use to his class really has to be supported by 
other sorts of evidence. “The party of the working 
class” is at least as much a symbolic statement 
about Labour as an expression of self interest. 

In the long run they conclude, as we have seen, 
that affluence is not important in determining loy- 
alty to the Labour party. White collar affiliation 
and trade union membership are much better 
predictors of Labour or non Labour voting. This 
is shown quite clearly but on the other hand this 
does not prove that affluence is unimportant. It is 
fairly widely accepted that white collar affiliation 
is an important cross pressure for the working 
class. Indeed the authors could profitably have 
gone into it in more detail. Its full theoretical im- 
plications, which are extremely important, are not 
spelled out. Their data about the relationship of 
white collar affiliation and trade union member- 
ship is used to prove that when they are taken 
into account the relationship with affluence disap- 
pears. But in pages 57 to 59 where they try to 
prove that the effect of affluence disappears when 
other factors are taken into account, they control 
on the wrong variable. 

I now turn to some final statistical criticisms of 
the study. In the first place the authors use what 
they call a critical sample. This device is thought 
to form the basis of a test such that “if, in the 
ease studied, a process of embourgeoisement was 
shown not to be in evidence, then it can be re- 
garded as extremely unlikely that such a process 
was occurring to any significant extent in British 
society as a whole.” (Page 2). They argue that 
Luton constituted Just such a case. Here for var- 
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ious reasons which they outline was the “affluent” 
town. But how can we say that Luton is the per- 
fect test case for the embourgeoisement hypothe- 
sis when it is by now clear that no one has quite 
defined what this hypothesis is. We are given 
some rather vague information about Luton but 
nothing which compares it with other areas. 
Above all there is simply not enough argument in 
favour of this unusual research strategy of “the 
critical sample” to make it sound even vaguely 
convincing. How are we to know that some dis- 
torting factors may not be at work in Luton. At 
least with a more widely selected sample we might 
have been able to allow for “community effect.” 
But worse is to come. 

The authors agree (page 84) that their is not a 
random sample of the electorate. It is therefore 
not possible to generalise even to the population 
of Luton. It deals only with certain occupational 
groups within three firms and among these it only 
deals with men (not women) who are married and 
who are between 21 and 46. As a sample of any 
kind of the working class population this is begin- 
ning to look extremely odd. Of this sample, how- 
ever, no less than 19.6% refused to be interviewed 
(page 5). What effect this might have upon the 
analysis can only be guessed. The authors make it 
even more difficult to guess by giving us no idea 
of who these refusals were. Indeed the whole 
methodological description, apart from the some- 
what tendentious discussion of “the critical sam- 
ple” is so brief as to be almost useless. They do 
not even publish their questionnaire. One is led to 
suggest that their data is in rather a bad state or 
at any rate there is little evidence to give us con- 
fidence in it. 

One Jast comment is in order. Throughout the 
entire book not one statistical test is used. Given 
the fact that they were not using a probability 
sample it is understandable that they find simple 
measures of association inappropriate. On the 
other hand multivariate statistics would certainly 
have been in order to look at the relation between 
the various dimensions. The fact that they have 
not been used is a sad comment on the extent to 


which British sociologists are able to cope with ” 


the tools which are readily available-—Joun 
Brann, University of Strathclyde. 


Guatemala, la Violencia. COMPILED BY ALEJANDRO 
DEL Corro. (Cuernavaca, Mexico: Centro Inter- 
cultural de Documentacion, CIDOC, 1968. Vol. 
1, PP. 114; Vol. 11, Pp. 185; Vol. III, Po. 435. 
Obtainable by subscription to the CIDOC Dos- 
siers.) 

What makes a political order breakdown into 
widespread violence and civil war? To answer this 
classic question, political scientists are currently 
turning to comparative quantitative analysis, but 
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the detailed studies of individual cases are also 
needed. One of the most interesting, but tragic, re- 
cent cases has occurred in Guatemala where inter- 
nal dissension and violence ascended to a peak in 
1967 and 1968 of a virtual war of all against all, 
without, however, having the attention-gathering 
result of an overt U.S. intervention or a commu- 
nist takeover. Neither U.S. scholars nor press have 
fully reported the situation, let alone analyzed it, 
but the Intercultural Center of Documentation in 
Cuernavaca, Mexico, has advanced the study im- 
mensely with the publication of three volumes of 
bibliography and documents. To my knowledge, 
no similar collection has been published on any 
other case of civil war, revolution, or widespread 
violence. 

The shorter first two volumes contain bibliogra- 
phy and reprints from Guatemalan newspapers, 
principally Prensa Libre, Impacto, El Grafico, and 
La Hora. The third and longest volume contains a 
bibliography and the reproduction of documents 
“of difficult acquisition.” Included are statements 
by Guatemalan groups of every ideological orien- 
tation. Many of the pieces were originally only 
mimeographed and circulated clandestinely. Others 
were circulated publically as handbills. One item is 
a thorough and detailed history of the rebellion to 
1965 by an unnamed foreign source. 

None of the documents presents a sufficiently 
complete description of the events to allow an as- 
sessment of the severity of the Guatemalan vio- 
lence in comparison with other contemporary 
breakdowns in public order. However, enough 
material is given to indicate that insecurity was 
complete in all the non Indian communities of the 
country. In these areas, no one of any class or oc- 
cupation, official or unofficial, was safe from assas- 
sination and mutilation, seizure and torture, or 
balekmail. Strangely, the most oppressed group, 
the 60 per cent of the population composed of un- 
assimilated Indians, refused to become involved. 
No lines between organized fighting forces were 
drawn. The rebels machine gunned police or shot 
up “traitors” in the center of Guatemala City. In 
retaliation the “anti-communist” unofficial groups 
or the secret police dragged persons from their 
homes, tortured them, and left their bodies in the 
countryside. At the same time guerrilla bands 
roamed the country and were pursued by the 
army who struck against anyone who might have 
collaborated. 

Many different perspectives of the violence are 
found in the documents. The rebels, the moderate 
political parties, the governments, the army, and 
the rightwing groups have different descriptions of 
the facts, and varying interpretations of the causes 
of the violence. The total impression of the differ- 
ent pictures together is baffling, but if may give a 
better representation of “the reality than would 
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any single “objective” interpretation. The collec- 
tion certainly precludes any simplistic or one-sided 
interpretation of the events. 

To add to the confusion, groups continued to 
change their views over the years in which the 
violence occurred. The communist party, Partido 
Guatemalieco del Trabajo, for instance, began by 
opposing the rebellion and accusing the partici- 
pants of being ultra-radicals and irresponsible 
“provocateurs,” but it ended by giving its whole- 
hearted support to the guerrillas and encouraging 
their partisans to renewed efforts after the tide 
had turned against the rebellion. The original 
rebel forces split, and one of the original leaders, 
Luis Turcios, accused his former comrades of Trot- 
skyism. The Catholic Church went from a rigorous 
anticommunist position to opposition to all vio- 
lence but in favor of social change. The intense 
anti-communist propaganda and terroristic cam- 
paign of the right wing groups, MANO, NOA, 
MNL, CEDEG, came into being only after the 
elected government of the Partido Revolucionario 
assumed office in 1966 and sought some sort of ac- 
commodation. 

These volumes could be well used as readings 
for students with ability in Spanish instead of the 
bland statements so often used. They provide 
enough material for numerous political analyses at 
all levels of scholarship. Most important, they 
contribute to a more profound understanding of 
one of the most critical issues of all times, the 
breakdown of public order. The contents deserve 
to be far more widely disseminated than is possi- 
ble under the subscription system of CIDOC dos- 
siers—JoHN F. McCamant, University of Denver. 


Technocracy. By Jean Mrynaup. Translated by 
Paul Barnes. (New York: The Free Press, 1969. 
Pp. 315. $12.95.) 


Ever since the dawn of industrial society, stu- 
dents of politics have been concerned with the 
question of the relationship of technical expertise 
and democracy. But although the problem of the 
expert is as ancient as Plato, it is only in modern 
times that the technical specialist’s claims to supe- 
rior insight have been generally accepted. In re- 
cent decades the difficulty of reconciling the 
knowledge of the minority and the power of the 
majority has become so intensified by the growth 
of science and technology as to give birth to what 
is virtually a new field within political science, the 
study of the interrelations of science and politics. 

France has long been a polity in which a cen- 
tralized state has made maximum use of technical 
expertise, and there has been a widespread ten- 
deney to refer to the Gaullist regime as “techno- 
cratic.” Therefore a book on technocracy by one 
of France’s most distinguished political scientists 
inevitably holds out thé promise of shedding new 
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light on a central problem of modern politics—the 
impact of science upon democratic government in 
advanced industrial societies. 

For these reasons Professor Meynaud’s book is a 
special disappointment. Part of the fault lies in its 
basic conception. Its title conceals the fact that 
in French usage technique is a term of such wide 
connotation as to be virtually useless for analyti- 
cal purposes, as Jacques Ellul’s The Technological 
Society exemplified some years ago. For the 
French generally, all expertise is “technological” 
and, following this logic, Meynaud is as much if 
not more concerned with the role of military and 
financial experts as he is with scientists in the 
American sense. He therefore has been forced to 
tackle a subject so vast as to be almost unmanag- 
able. Focusing on a small part of it, he concen- 
trates on the political role of the technically 
trained bureaucrats—typically the products of the 
Grandes Ecoles. As a result, his book will be of 
interest primarily to the student of comparative 
bureaucracy rather than to one concerned with the 
larger interrelationships of science, technology and 
politics. Technocracy is also (and here the author 
is perhaps reflecting a general weakness of French 
political science) an extremely parochial book and 
assumes much detailed background in French gov- 
ernment and administration, including minor ideo- 
logical and political conflicts. Reference to British 
and American experience is marginal, confusing 
and occasionally fantastic. For example, re the 
American presidency, Meynaud comments: “We 
need simply to notice that over the last few de- 
cades (especially after the reforms of 1939, follow- 
ing from the report of a three-man commission, 
which specially recommended the piecemeal devel- 
opment of a ‘fourth branch’ with no direct respon- 
sibility to anyone) the President’s immediate staff 
has continually increased.” (P. 277) This is unfor- 
tunately only an extreme example of a confused 
text rendered doubly unfathomable by inadequate 
documentation. 

Though Meynaud has many ideas and insights 
to contribute to the general discussion of bureau- 
cracy, they are obscured by generally bad writing 


* made more impenetrable by a bad translation. His 


style is extremely discursive, though rarely grace- 
ful, and it is often difficult to tell whether he is 
expressing his own ideas or reporting those of oth- 
ers; thus his position remains obscure. In addition, 
technocracy is dated. The original French edition 
was copyrighted in 1964, though apparently some 
footnotes were hastily added to the British edition 
of 1965 which is what the Free Press is reprinting 
here. Nor are the added footnotes of much use; 
they are frequently incomplete and in some in- 
stances completely incorrect; e.g., p. 102 where a 
textual reference to a book by Fred J. Cook is 
footnoted by the incomplete citation of a work by 
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(Maxwell) Taylor. 

Mores the pity. For Professor Meynaud is an 
eminently humane and sane observer of the phe- 
nomena he discusses. He recognizes that the role 
of the expert cannot be treated in abstraction 
from general political and economic systems and 
that at present in France—and elsewhere one 
might add—bowing to the expert means not only 
or even perhaps primarily yielding to informed 
reason but also means the enhancement of the 
power of the existing capitalist elite, pace James 
Burnham and his followers, whom Meynaud re- 
futes at length. He also realizes that science is not 
a menace as such and that, although technology 
opens up new possibilities of the diminution of 
human freedom, they will only become actualized 
if the electorate and political leadership of democ- 
racies permit them to be. Science presents poten- 
tialities, but politics is paramount in determining 
the future. Deeply concerned that men learn to 
master the new technical elite which threatens to 
make formal democracy meaningless, he attempts 
briefly to prescribe how this might be done. But 
his suggested methods of strengthening control by 
the people—‘Redistribution of authority within 
the Executive”; “Reevaluation of parliamentary 
influence”; and “Modernization of political forces” 
—manifest the same weaknesses as the book as a 
whole in being simultaneously too general, too 
specific, and too narrowly French in context. 

Thus Meynaud’s Technocracy is a more sound 
but less interesting book than his countryman El- 
lul’s influential polemic. But it is simply not in the 
same class with the work of Robert Gilpin on 
France or with that of men such as Don Price and 
Donald S. Greenberg on the general problems of 
the relationship of science and polities. A revised 
and tightened edition of Technocracy might have 
been of some use to American social scientists, but 
the present publication is a disservice to the repu- 
tation of the author and the publisher alike—Vic- 
tor C. Ferxiss, Georgetown University. 


The Soviet Police System. Enrrep BY Ropert Con- 
quest. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1968. 
Pp. 103. $5.00.) 


Justice and the Legal System in the USSR. EDITED 
BY Ropert Conavest. (New York: Frederick A: 
Praeger, 1968. Pp. 152. $5.00.) 


The two studies appear without assigning their 
preparation to any specific person or persons. In 
the preface credit 1s given by the editor to Messrs. 
Murray, Friedman and A. Alekseyenko for collab- 
oration in preparing the volume on police, and to 
Messrs. Alekseyenko and Murray for cooperation 
in the study on Justice and the Legal System in 
the USSR. 

These two slim volumes are useful as systematic 
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organizations of material and information on the 
role of police and of the law and courts in Soviet 
society. They cover the life of law and of the po- 
lice from the beginning of the Soviet regime in 
Russia including the latest phase following the 
post-Stalin reforms. Indeed these reforms provide 
a focus for the inquiry which the editor and his 
collaborators have outlined: What is the meaning 
of the reform which followed the demise of Sta- 
lin? What is the practical significance of the rejec- 
tion of Stalinism, and of the quest for the socialist 
legality? 

The result of the review of the history and of 
the present condition of the Soviet polity together 
with its legal and political institutions, leads the 
editor to conclude that in its fundamentals the re- 
gime changed but little. The Soviet state was still 
a Stalinist state, and whenever it felt that the in- 
terests of its policy required it, had not respected 
its own laws. And “. . . so long as the Soviet state 
maintains its rights to override not merely in ex- 
treme emergencies, but in all cases where its inter- 
ests are involved, the letter and spirit of its own 
laws, advances towards general legality, have no 
guarantee of permanence.” 

The same applies to the workings of the police 
apparatus, which still continues to operate in a 
basically Stalinist manner: 

“For there has been no abandonment of the po- 
lice machine’s role as an institution for controlling 
population in the interest of leadership . . . regard- 
less of law and public opinion.” 

The editor and his collaborators have relied pri- 
marily on the original material and Soviet writ- 
ings, and have disregarded—with few exceptions 
—Western literature on the subject. While this is 
a practice followed much too frequently by other 
scholars in the field of legal studies, in the case of 
the two studies edited by Mr. Conquest, this prac- 
tice is grievously wrong, and detracts seriously 
from the value of the two books. The impression 
these two volumes will create is that they are the 
first efforts in the field, which is quite untrue. 
Those who would start the study of Soviet institu- 
tions by using the studies under review were given 
no guidelines where to seek additional informa- 
tion, in the works of authors who have been work- 
ing with significant results in the field. 

Not only are individual authors active in the 
study of Soviet law and institutions not men- 
tioned, but there is no information regarding the 
periodical literature, translations of laws of the 
books and Soviet studies into the Western Euro- 
pean languages published in this country, Ger- 
many, Holland, France, England, Austria and Bel- 
gium. 

The omission is even more serious, owing to the 
slimness of the volumes under review and the 
span of time of the development of Soviet legal 
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institutions involved. Frequently coverage of key 
issues is quite inadequate, and some of the insti- 
tutions are altogether omitted. It is not suggested 
that the format of the books as such rules out 
their usefulness for the study of Soviet legal 
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institutions, but that absence of reference to addi- 
tional literature available in English and other 
Western European languages has highly limited 
their usefulness—-Kazimierz Grzpowskl, Duke 
University. 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, LAW, AND ORGANIZATION 


The Politics of Peace-Keeping. By ALAN JAMES. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger for the Insti- 
tute of Strategic Studies, 1969. Pp. 452 $11.00.) 
For very nearly a quarter of a century, the 

United Nations has expended words—by the bil- 

lions—and deeds—far more than memory easily 

retains—to maintain both local and general peace. 

Merely to outline the ceaseless activity of the 

world organization represents a huge effort of 

bringing together the records of meetings and field 
expeditions and the more fugitive evidence of ne- 
gotiations, deals and pressures. To produce from 
this vast mass of material a comprehensive ac- 
count in a well-organized framework is a real ac- 
complishment. Alan James, Senior Lecturer at the 

London School of Economics and sometime Rock- 

efeller Research Fellow in International Organiza- 

tion at Columbia University, has done precisely 
this in The Politics of Peace-Keeping. 

This tightly-written volume includes every ef- 
fort under United Nations auspices to deal with 
active conflicts that get attention at the interna- 
tional level, except for those involving collective 
security in a closely-defined sense. James concerns 
himself with the goals of individual states as they 
interact and with their maneuvers to protect or 
advance their interests as they define them. From 


these maneuvers emerge the conflicts that come 


into the purview of the United Nations. The orga- 
nization produces influences of its own, which are 
directed towards, and sometimes achieve, changes 
in state behavior. James does not seek and expose 
the causes of state behavior within the domestic 
polity. Nor does he project state behavior on the 
broad background of a theoretical system. His ex- 
planations and rhetoric hew closely to those of the 
diplomatic historian, although his analytical frame- 
work does not tie his study to a time scheme. 
His explorations of diplomatic alternatives avail- 
able to governments involved in conflicts, either 
directly or through the United Nations, are sensi- 
tive and ingenious. 

James employs a wide definition of peace-keep- 
ing, so broad as to revise drastically the conven- 
tional conception of this form of United Nations 
work. It encompasses all of the usual modes of 
peaceful settlement of disputes, such as negotia- 
tion, mediation, enquiry, ete., as well as the more 
recent organizational innovations in the form of 
non-violent employment of military forces which 
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have been dubbed “peace-keeping” since Dag 
Hammarsjköld and his associates discovered Chap- 
ter Six-and-one-half of the United Nations Char- 
ter. Any national effort to which the United Na- 
tions responds as a proximate or distant threat to 
the peace falls within the definition. Aggression 
and response to it by enforcement action involv- 
ing Security Council decisions of binding legal ef- 
fect and invoking the combined might of the great 
powers if excluded. Not much in what the United 
Nations calls the political field, as well as in the 
treatment of colonial problems, falls outside of 
this definition. James concentrates on overt, per- 
ceived disputes and conflicts; this excludes by im- 
plication those methods of promoting peace by 
such means as general arms control systems or 
raising the level of general welfare which, some as- 
sume, reduce international conflict. 

In order to deal with incidents that range in size 
and notoriety from the Buraimi Oasis dispute to 
the Congo, James devises an intelligent and rea- 
sonably precise set of three main categories and 10 
sub-categories. He assigns incidents to the catego- 
ries on the basis of goals expressed in United Na- 
tions resolutions, modulated by the contents of 
debates and governmental statements and his own 
estimates of intentions. Inevitably an affair as 
complicated as, for example, the long-enduring 
Palestine case changes in the course of treatment 
by the United Nations and must therefore be split 
among the sections of the book. Useful cross-refer- 
ences restore some unity to the resulting frag- 
ments. 

In James’ scheme, the first category, “Patching 
Up,” includes efforts in the United Nations to 
bring about the settlement of disputes or at least 
reduction of conflict to a tolerable level. Cases are 
analyzed within four sub-categories of activity— 
impartial investigation; mediation; supervision, 
which covers United Nations assistance in carrying 
out an agreement between disputants; and admin- 
istration, which includes short-term or longer in- 
ternational rule. 

The second and third categories, “Prophylaxis” 
and “Proselytism,” are more novel in conception 
and content than the first. The sub-categories of 
prophylaxis, intended to keep a dispute from get- 
ting any worse without settling it include accusa- 
tion, or the use of reporting to discourage objec- 
tionable behavior; sedation, or calming efforts 
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among which are negotiations.and “cooling activ- 
ity at the military level,” (p. 260) as in the Pales- 
tine Truce Supervision Organization; obstruction, 
or the placing of a force, such as the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force, between the contenders; 
and refrigeration, or the exercise by the United 
Nations of governmental functions in a conten- 
tious zone without agreement on the eventual out- 
come, as was proposed for the former Italian colo- 
nies, 

“Proselytism” encompasses efforts to “. . . upset 
certain aspects of the established order. .. .” (p. 
9) by means of invalidation, or the use of report- 
ing and investigation to show “that a regime has 
lost all moral right to continue its rule,” (p. 372), 
a procedure employed continuously by the Com- 
mittee of 24 on colonialism. Proselytism also in- 
cludes coercion (but not of the collective security 
type) as used in Rhodesia and in the Congolese 
province of Katanga. 

On the basis of this subtle differentiation of var- 
ious forms of peace-keeping, James attaches to the 
consideration of each a cautious estimate of the 
likelihood of its future use, always calling atten- 
tion to the national policies and power alignments 
required as preconditions. “Certainly,” he gen- 
eralizes, “UN peacekeeping seems to be firmly 
established as one of the processes to which states 
can resort for the furthering of their international 
purposes.” (p. 439) Again and again, he empha- 
sizes his belief that the use and success of peace- 
keeping efforts depends ultimately on the atti- 
tudes of the governments concerned and, for the 
naive, remarks that United Nations peace-keeping 
neither ends polities nor raises its moral tone. 
Rather it offers a means for obtaining stability, a 
goal which he asserts underlies the bulk of peace- 
keeping. 

It is a source of cohesiveness and consistency in 
this study that its author clings so tenaciously to 
his vantage point at the level of state policy. Yet 
this prevents him from commenting on the devel- 
‘opment and future of the United Nations as an 
international institution that is something more 
than its individual members and something less 
than a government. Implicitly his work recognizes 
the United Nations as an apparatus of this charac- 
ter, as he writes, for instance, about attempts by 
the organization to send a group of observers, or 
as having a defined point of view, but he nowhere 
makes explicit his estimate of the influence the in- 
stitution has on international politics generally. ~ 

In as meticulous a book as this one, it is regret- 
table to find the Dominican Republic always called 
“Dominica,” a minor Caribbean island with a British 
colonial background. Insertion of a chart of cases, 
using James’ analytical scheme, would have im- 
proved this already very useful study—Lron 
Gorpenxer, Princeton University. 
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Neutralization and World Politics. By Cyrrm E. 
Brack, RicHarp A. FALK, KLAUS KNORR AND 
Oran R. Younca. (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1968. Pp. 165. $7.50.) 


In the spring of 1966, four members of the Cen- 
ter of International Studies at Princeton Univer- 
sity undertook, at the invitation of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, a study of the ap- 
plieability of neutralization to the problems of 
conflict in Southeast Asia, especially Vietnam. Out 
of this experience grew the present, more general, 
study. Meant as a contribution to contemporary 
International Relations literature, it is a clear, 
well-organized though preliminary exploration of 
the principal issues involved in the concept of 
neutralization, its risks and its advantages. The 
authors have produced a coherent argument and a 
craftsmanlike review of historical precedents and 
practical problems. Individual contributions are 
not identified and have been well integrated. But 
this unity of result has also been achieved at the 
price of a certain blandness and lack of individu- 
ality reminiscent of committee-negotiated govern- 
ment documents. 

In the tradition of international law, the writers 
see neutralization as “a formal status of perma- 
nent neutrality” suitable or potentially attractive 
“only for relatively minor states.” They define it 
more technically as “a special international status 
designed to restrict the intrusion of specified state 
actions-‘in a specified area” and distinguish it from 
demilitarization and neutralism. The state actions 
referred to are mostly the activities of Great Pow- 
ers: non-interference in domestic affairs and var- 
ious types of military activity with respect to a 
particular territory. They see the establishment of 
a neutralized status to rest upon prior conditions 
of balance, both of power and of the objectives of 
the major states involved: a military stalemate and 
an equilibrium of resolve. A negotiated neutraliza- 
tion agreement translates the condition of military 
stalemate into that of political stalemate. 

While the initial agreement to neutralize thus 
rests upon a stalemate between the Great Powers, 
the viability and the maintenance of neutraliza- 
tion is posited upon the strength of national insti- 
tutions in the particular area. Local stability 
also removes from the neutralized state the 
odium of inferior or protected status. The vitality 
of Swiss neutrality rests upon indigenous resources 
of organizational capacity; but these have been 
lacking in Laos and have jeopardized the settle- 
ment negotiated there in 1962, and they are those 
found most wahting in Southeast Asia in general, 


“Yet, as the authors recall, neutralization need not 


necessarily offer solutions for eternity. If it is a 
formula that succeeds in organizing and maintain- 
ing the settlement of a conflict for a period of 
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twenty to fifty years, it may be said to have 
achieved its purpose, 

With regard to Vietnam, the book presents 
some caveats and few solutions; “‘there is, of 
course, no point in drawing an overly optimistic 
picture of the prospects of achieving a neutraliza- 
tion agreement for South Vietnam.” The principal 
consequence of such an agreement would be to 
provide a “framework within which a process of 
political shakedown” including “violence of sub- 
stantial proportions” “could take place without 
endangering international peace and security.” 
“The outcome would constitute the closest ap- 
proximation to self-determination that South 
Vietnam is likely to achieve in the near future.” 
While the Paris talks, begun since the completion 
of this volume, crucially revolve around the ques- 
tion of troop withdrawals, the concept of neutrali- 
zation as such does not appear to have become a 
negotiating objective of either side. 

The dominant note of this study is caution, 
even modesty, in advancing the merits of neutrali- 
zation. “Neutralization is a concept of limited ap- 
plicability” reads the opening page of the preface 
and the feeling prevails that the authors are con- 
cious of addressing a sceptical, if not critical, audi- 
ence; they seem to be trying hard to be reason- 
able, pragmatic and sensitive to the ‘realities of 
world politics.’ This is particularly apparent in 
their discussion of the applicability of neutraliza- 
tion to larger states or to more important areas 
such as Europe. With all this caution they may 
have taken the attractiveness out of a promising 
idea which should be of theoretical interest to all 
students of International Relations. For if neutral- 
ization is indeed a method for resolving conflict 
between the Great Powers, arrived at by way of 
stalemate, it could have wider applicability: po- 
tentially, to all areas of the global system. 

The ‘world politics’ which the authors accept as 
the unquestioned framework of their analysis is 
only one particular type among possible world or- 
ders. It is a type of world politics characterized by 
a high incidence of major wars, and the preemi- 
nence of Great Powers deriving from their role in 
wars and their settlement, True neutralization is 
incompatible with this system because the condi- 
tions of war and Great Power control undermine 
the viability and diversity of domestic institutions 
in the lesser states, on which lasting neutralization 
must rest. Conversely, a situation of global stale- 
mate of power and resolve might conceivably cre- 
ate conditions in which the neutralization of large 
areas based upon the absence of war and upon in- 
digeneous strength would prove a plausible alter- 
native to the contemporary system of Great 
Power politics—Grorcs Mopzrsx1, University of 
Washington. 
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Supranationalism and International Adjudication. 
By Forest L. Grinves. (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1969. Pp. 266. $10.00.) 

Those interested in evolving international insti- 
tutions and in burgeoning “world law” will find 
in Forest Grieves’ comparisons of five international 
courts (the Central American Court of Justice, 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, the 
International Court of Justice [ICJ], the Court 
of the European Communities [CEC], and the 
European Court of Human Rights) a useful hand- 
book and a compact analysis. The author devotes 
one chapter to each court, introduces them all 
with a chapter on “Sovereignty and Supranation- 
alism,” and follows them with his “Summary and 
Conclusions,” eight appendices (57 pages of select- 
ed articles from the constituent instruments and 
a table of CEC cases), and sixteen pages of 
bibliography. 

Grieves’ introduction points out that suprana- 
tzonalism is a new political term, having been used 
privately only as far back as the 1940’s and in in- 
ternational public law for the first time as recently 
as 1951 in the treaty establishing the European 
Coal and Steel Community. By reminding us of 
these facts, Grieves demonstrates both how con- 
temporary and how important his subject is. After 
discussing the ambiguity that inevitably surrounds 
so new a word, he joins Werner Feld in defining 
the term to mean “that signatory states have 
transferred to an international institution certain 
limited decisionmaking powers normally exercised 
only by the governmental organs of a sovereign 
state, powers which include the capability of is- 
suing, under certain specified conditions, binding 
norms to the states or to their inhabitants” (p. 
14), By this criterion, only the CEC qualifies as 
supranational, and Grieves makes his point 
sharply by singling out the case of M. Flaminio 
Costa v. E.N.E.L. (1964), where the CEC success- 
fully upheld a Community norm in the face of a 
decision by the Italian Constitutional Court that 
ignored the Treaty of Rome. Grieves discusses in- 
dividual cases only when they bear directly on su- 
pranationalism, but his lists and tabulations of 
contentious cases that have come before each of 
the courts makes his book a helpful compendium 
of the courts’ jurisprudence. 

Grieves measures the courts’ supranationalism 
by examining their constitutional bases and their 
practice, which seems reasonable enough. But he 
also looks at the courts in terms of the expecta- 
tions of statesmen instrumental in bringing them 
into being, hoping (p. 16) that the “supranational 
views of leading statesmen during the travauz pre- 
paratowres ... are relatively indicative of the mil- 
ieu within which an international tribunal was 
founded.” In this view, he cannot be challenged, 
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but it is puzzling that, while admitting that expec- 
tations are “not always a particularly reliable indi- 
cator of a court’s power,” he persists in classifying 
expectations as a measure of power. Because state- 
men’s hopes are interesting and important, they 
could certainly stand on their own as a contrast to 
later realities. Treating them just as background 
material would have been far more legitimate and 
would, moreover, have made Grieves’ presenta- 
tions less mechanical than they now seem. The 
rigid parallelism of his five central chapters facili- 
tates comparisons, no doubt, but it is a rather 
primitive mold into which to press his study. A 
profusion of subheads and numbered or lettered 
sections heighten one’s feeling that one is reading 
an outline rather than a completed work. The 
pedestrian handling of the much-vexed problem of 
sovereignty with which the book opens is no 
adornment either and emphasizes the book’s more 
routine aspects. One is also put off by Grieves’ 
leaning somewhat heavily on John Herz’s “Rise 
and Demise of the Territorial State” without tak- 
ing account of his later “The Territorial State Re- 
visited.” 

If, however, Grieves starts out by over-stressing 
the state’s decline, his strict focus on supranation- 
alism and adjudication keeps him in one instance 
from doing full justice to the courts’ impact on 
the nation-state system. He fails to point out, in 
discussing access to the ICJ (pp. 91-92), that UN 
organs and specialized agencies authorized by the 
General Assembly may request advisory opinions 
of the ICJ. This omission is all the more unfortu- 
nate because he has earlier (p. 9) referred to the 
Advisory Opinion on Reparations for Injuries Suf- 
fered in the Service of the United Nations to 
show that “international organizations . .. have 
assumed a juridical personality.” Later (p. 187), 
too, he gives full marks to the CEC for permitting 
entities other than states to appear before it and 
cites its capacity to “render advisory opinions in 
connection with the treaties” defining the Euro- 
pean Community. Advisory Opinions are not, of 
course, adjudication, and adjudication is this 
book’s subject. Technically speaking, therefore, 
Dr. Grieves cannot be faulted. But there is an in- 
consistency here, and access to the ICJ for advi- 
sory opinions does cast light on supranationalism. 

Grieves has worked with original materials and, 
where necessary, translated them, though not al- 
ways felicitously. At times his attention to our 
linguistic needs seems a bit fussy, too, as when 
he writes (p. 14) of the constituents of Pierre 
Pescatore’s definition of supranationality: “com- 
mon interests (intérêts communs) ... real powers 
(pouvoirs réels) ... and autonomy of this power 
(autonomie de ce pouvoir)” He is also carried 
away one page earlier, where he burdens us with 
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“Fig. 1 Spectrum of Interstate Bonds (Staaten- 
verbindungen),” as if the German word added 
anything. 

Despite these gratuitous displays of erudition, 
Professor Grieves does us a service by emphasiz- 
ing the need for political and social consensus if 
international adjudication is to succeed and in 
demonstrating by an extreme negative example 
(the Central American Court) and an extreme 
positive example (CEC) how important spirit and 
practice are in contrast to expectations and consti- 
tutional documents. His comments on judicial im- 
partiality and on our inability to measure it ade- 
quately are provocative, and his endorsements of 
the CEC practice in not using ad hoc judges and 
in keeping its votes secret are both modest and 
apposite. He would like to see the ICJ adopt the 
same procedures, but he realizes full well the difi- 
culties standing in the way of such changes. 

Grieves quotes (p. 174), endorses, and confirms 
Hersch Lauterpacht’s view that “there are few 
rules of modern international law ... more widely 
acknowledged than the rule that the jurisdiction 
of international tribunals is derived from the will 
of the parties,” and he shows us again that, by 
and large, states are still unwilling to preside over 
their own demise—Ricuarp N. Swirt, New York 
University. 


Conflict and Consensus in Labours Foreign Policy 
1914-1965. By Micuar, R. Gordon. (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1969. Pp. 333. $8.95.) 


Political scientists from a number of specializa- 
tions will find Gordon’s book rewarding. It will be 
welcomed by those who are concerned with the 
discovery of identifiable constants of political be- 
havior over a long period of time; it will provide 
a useful case study for those who seek evidence of 
the relationship between ideology and attitudes on 
foreign policy; scholars specializing in political 
parties will find a gold mine of evidence concern- 
ing factional strife as a component of the demo- 
cratically-structured party; those oriented toward 
the study of political leadership will be interested 
by the author’s clear description of the interaction 
between the Labour Party elite and its challengers 
within the Party. All will admire, J think, Gor- 
don’s capacity for reducing a substantial body of 
intractable material to a systematic formulation of 
principles and problems. 

On this latter point Gordon is quite clear. He ts 
concerned with accounting for the nature of the 
conflicts that have divided the Labour Party in 
the area of foreign policy and with identifying the 
causes of their persistence. He stays always within 
the strict limits that he has set for himself, using 
the history of the Party’s foreign affairs controver- 
sies since 1914 primarily for analytical purposes. 
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The first problem approached is the analysis of 
socialist foreign policy as perceived by Labour 
partisans. Relying on a four-fold classification de- 
rived from Richard Rose, the author proceeds to 
dissect Labour’s loyalty to the principles of inter- 
nationalism, international working-class solidarity, 
anti-capitalism, and anti-militarism (conceived as 
antipathy to power politics and accompanied by 
varying degrees of pacifism). The description of 
these four tenets of socialist foreign policy could 
hardly be improved upon for accuracy or compre- 
hensiveness. This exposition is important because 
it reveals unequivocably the distance separating 
the ideological slogans themselves from the con- 
tent which the slogans have concealed. Indeed, it 
has been one of the most disconcerting character- 
istics of the Labour Party that it can claim, after 
the event, to have formulated a clear-cut policy 
when an investigation of its actual position at the 
time will often reveal a good deal of ambiguity. 
The Party’s real talent in the area of foreign af- 
fairs often lies in its ability to manipulate princi- 
ples that have clearly perceived symbolic appeal. 

The book is divided into two parts, the years 
between the two world wars and the post-World 
War II period, with a brief connecting chapter on 
“Socialist Foriegn Policy and World War IT.” The 
section dealing with the years 1920-1939 brings 
out clearly the Party’s difficulties over a League 
of Nations-oriented policy of collective security. 
These years were crucial, as the author points out, 
for they provided the laboratory in which Labour 
could have tested its fundamental assumptions 
about the nature of interstate relations and might 
have adjusted in a responsible way to the world of 
reality. Eventually adjustments were made, but 
only at the approach of World War II and with 
the agonizing and protesting Party being dragged 
along by the inexorable march of events. Collec- 
tive security meant, until two years before the 
war, disarmament, arbitration, and the mobiliza- 
tion of an anti-war public opinion. Indeed, La- 
bour’s attachment to Socialist principles leads 
Gordon to conclude that “to most Labour parti- 
sans disarmament and collective security were at 
bottom one and the same thing.” Even after Er- 
nest Bevin forced the Party to revise its stand on 
armaments, there was still the puzzling opposition 
to the introduction of conscription in the spring of 
1939. Even though war did come, there was no se- 
rious attempt in the Party to re-evaluate socialist 
principles in the light of the international event of 
the interwar years. “Right up to the end of hostil- 
ities,’ writes Gordon, “the thrust of party utter- 
ances fostered the widely diffused belief that so- 
cialist foreign policy was as intellectually sound 
and morally compelling as ever... .” 

After 1945, however, a startling change occurred. 
When the Soviet Union‘unleased her cold war pol- 
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icy against Great Britain, the Party leadership re- 
sponded in kind. With Bevin at the Foreign Of- 
fice, the Labour leadership maneuvered the appli- 
cation of a traditional foreign policy based on the 
availability of armed forces as a deterrent, the 
need for alliances, and the admission that the 
most far-reaching national rivalries did in fact 
exist. Attempts were sometimes made by the lead- 
ership to identify the newly-accepted realism with 
the long-standing socialist principles, but the 
depth of the change was nonetheless unmistakable. 
The sniping of the socialist purists (or “fundamen- 
talists”) gradually subsided and by 1950 a near- 
consensus had been maneuvered by a Party lead- 
ership skilled in the techniques of educating the 
rank and file in the principles of realism. 

The Korean War, however, shattered, irretrieva- 
bly as it turned out, the process of adaptation. 
The re-emergence of a strong current of socialist 
orthodoxy, eventually marshaled by Aneurin 
Bevan against the Party leaders, was the signal for 
the eruption of anti-Americanism, neutralist cur- 
rents, renewed pacifism—in short, the re-appear- 
ance of bitter doctrinal disputes which still plague 
the Party. One of Gordon’s more startling findings 
is that for the past several years the two forces, 
orthodox and revisionist, have been almost evenly 
balanced. That, in itself, would account for the 
policy of drift of the Wilson Government. In spite 
of the well-known powers of the British Cabinet, 
it is difficult to apply any consistent foreign policy 
when the party in power is so divided by princi- 
ples that neither faction can impose its will on the 
other. : 

Still, there remains the marked disparity in 
treatment given to the periods before and after 
1945. More than half a century is the time span 
indicated by the title, and yet nearly three-fourths 
of the book is devoted to the last twenty five 
years of the period covered. That this approach 
can be justified in terms of relevance to today’s 
international scene is doubtful. For while the 
years before 1922 are dealt with in the briefest 
fashion, the post-1951 period is given an almost 
equally sketchy treatment. In reality, the heart of 
the work is the admittedly important era of adap- 
tation to power realities, 1945-1951. 

In his truncated account of the period 
1920-1939, Gordon says little about Labour’s hos- 
tility toward the peace treaties, particularly to 
their territorial provisions. In reality, the Party’s 
rejection of any military props to collective secu- 
rity in Europe was not due solely to its socialist 
ideology; it was indissolubly linked to the fear 
that arms might be used to reinforce territorial 
boundaries that were thought to be intrinsically 
unjust. Labour propaganda on that score was un- 
mistakably similar to the claims of German na- 
tionalists and militarists and yet neither MacDon- 
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ald nor Henderson, aware as they were of the real 
situation inside Germany, made any meaningful 
effort to reorient the Party away from its pro-Ger- 
man bias. Nor does the author take into account 
the persistently anti-French posture of Labour. 
The ultimate importance of this attitude can be 
debated, and yet neither the impact of Anglo- 
French differences on the crumbling of the post- 
war order nor the Labour Party’s contribution to 
the debacle can be ignored. 

The author’s omissions or near-omissions along 
these Imes probably stem from his arbitrary divi- 
sion between the “progress” years of the 1920's 
and the “crisis” years of the 1980's. Gordon be- 
lieves that Labour’s “socialist policy fared well 
enough in the earlier but not in the later decade.” 
But did it fare well in the earlier decade? To say 
that the crisis of the thirties was due to “circum- 
stances” or to “a fateful turn” of events is to deny 
the essential unity of German nationalist goals 
during both decades. Gordon attributes too much 
perhaps to the influence of socialist ideology and 
too little to specific aspects of Labour attitudes 
that were sometimes more “liberal” than socialist. 

In spite of these reservations, we can be grateful 
for a work that applies admirable scholarship to 
the exploration of an intriguing subject.— WILLIAM 
R. Tucxer, Lamar State College of Technology. 


The UN and the Middle East Crisis, 1967. By 
ARTHUR LaL. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1968. Pp. 322. $10.00.) 

This work is essentially an account of negotia- 
tions within the United Nations and a catalog of 
UN actions relevant to the Arab-Israeli conflict 
during a six-month period in 1967. The author 
prepared his study while serving as Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of International Affairs at Columbia Uni- 
versity. His sources are official UN records and in- 
formation supplied by the principal actors at UN 
headquarters. His access to the latter was facili- 
tated by personal contacts dating from the time 
when he was Indian Ambassador to the UN. Al- 
though his work abounds with citations from 
official documents (its Appendix alone contains 
the text of twenty-five resolutions that were pro- 
posed during 1967, ten of which were adopted by 
the Security Council or the General Assembly), 
there are virtually no footnotes indicating sources 
for information gleaned from his extensive inter- 
views and conferences. 

The author explores no hypotheses, and he ad- 
vances no general theories. Nevertheless, it is clear 
that he regards peace in the Middle East, together 
with safeguarding the territorial integrity of all 
states in the region, as desirable goals for the in- 
ternational community. Equally clear is his con- 
viction that the United Nations and particularly 
the security Council, which he deems much bet- 
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ter suited for such purposes than the General As- 
sembly, should be effective instruments for 
achieving such goals. 

In providing the reader with a detailed and im- 
partial account of proceedings before the UN, Ab- 
massador Lall displays admirable objectivity. His 
impartiality is particularly noteworthy because the 
kind of experience that he has had in Middle East 
affairs often produces an anti-Israeli bias. For 
more than two years he served as India’s represen- 
tative on the General Assembly’s Advisory Com- 
mittee which was charged with assisting the Secre- 
tary-General in directing the work of the United 
Nations Emergency Force. Israel’s refusal to per- 
mit such forces on her territory (in contrast to 
Egypt’s affirmative response over a period of ten 
years) is duly noted, but the author’s ascription of 
even larger obligations on Egypt’s part offers no 
support for simplistic defenses of the latter’s deci- 
sion to order the withdrawal of UNEF in May, 
1967. 

This study would be of greater value to the av- 
erage reader if it contained even a brief account 
of the roots of the conflict, and it would be much 
enriched by the inclusion of analyses of the inter- 
ests and goals that lay behind the positions taken 
by the parties to the dispute and by the other 
principal actors at the UN. Equally regrettable is 
the absence of any attempt to evaluate the dispu- 
tants’ charges and countercharges concerning 
breaches of the peace and acts of aggression. How- 
ever, those interested in bargaining or in the util- 
ity of international organization will be grateful 
for Ambassador Lall’s identification of lost oppor- 
tunities for peaceful settlement and his catalog of 
institutional failures, such as the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s failure to call the General Assembly into 
special session when Egypt ordered the withdrawal 
of UNEF prior to the “six-day war.’ Moreover, 
his legal-political analysis of the status and the 
withdrawal of UNEF (Chapter II) is one of the 
most valuable parts of the book. 

Ambassador Lall’s study provides many other 
insights into the essentially legal aspects of UN 
procedure. Some examples are noteworthy: (1) 
the continuing and, to Lall, untenable claims of 
“belligerent rights” by all parties to the conflict 
vs. obligations under the Charter to refrain from 
the threat or use of force; (2) the alleged legal 
incapacity of the UN to “condemn” states as ag- 
gressors, a limitation vigorously defended by the 
author in his critique of certain clauses of anti-Is- 
raeli resolutions proposed by the Sovict Union 
and other “pro-Arab” states; and (3) the ease 
with which the organization sometimes functions 
without regard to legal technicalities. In regard to 
the latter point, it appears that the special session 
of the General Assembly was called by the Secre- 
tary-General in June, 1967, without regard to es- 
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tablished procedures but simply on request of the 
Soviet Union. In accordance with Soviet intent, 
moreover, the Assembly proceeded to consider 
draft resolutions (two of which were eventually 
_ passed) without regard to Article 12 of the Char- 
ter, which bars Assembly recommendations con- 
cerning disputes that are being considered by the 
Security Council. As Ambassador Lall observes, 
there are several precedents for this deviation 
from the Charter. With regard to Security Council 
voting procedure, however, the Middle East crisis 
produced real innovations. During a time of al- 
leged cease-fire violations, and while the Council 
was deadlocked in debate over draft resolutions 
concerning the substance of the entire dispute, the 
President of the Council proclaimed “consensus” 
in favor of stationing UN Military Observers in 
the Suez Canal sector. There was no objection, 
and he declared that the consensus was accepted. 
Shortly thereafter (again without objection) he 
referred to this consensus as “the decision which 
we have just adopted.” (See p. 202.) More innova- 
tion, however, occurred during a similar impasse 
later in the year when another President of the 
Council consulted with his colleagues and pro- 
claimed a decision in their name. Ambassador Lall 
sums up this development as follows: 

This was the first time in the Council’s history that a sub- 
stantive decision was taken by a consensus arrived at without 
a formal meeting being called. By doing without a meeting 


the Council both avoided contention and saved face for certain 
of its members. (P. 268.) 


This decision authorized the Secretary-General to 
enlarge the number of observers in the Suez Canal 
region and to arrange for additional technical 
material and means of transportation. 

During the last six months of 1967, the General 
Assembly passed two resolutions dealing with 
rather limited aspects of the Middle East crisis, 
while the Security Council produced seven resolu- 
tions (one of which, on November 22, addressed 
itself to all the issues in dispute and provided an 
“authoritative” outline of basic principles for a 
general settlement). These actions were in addi- 
tion to its two other “decisions” arrived at by 
“csonsensus.” Two years later, however, the sub- 
stantive terms of all these recommendations and 
directives remain unimplemented, in spite of the 
passage of many subsequent resolutions reaffirm- 
ing the UN’s previous actions. In defiance of the 
UN, Jerusalem has been incorporated into the Re- 
public of Israel, no captured territory has been 
evacuated, ceasefire violations occur daily and de 
facto warfare is recurrent, there is no settlement 
of the refugee problem, freedom of navigation on 
international waterways remains to be estab- 
lished, and both sides in the conflict claim the 
rights of belligerents. The gap between success in 
negotiating the passage of resolutions and securing 
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their implementation continues to widen, and the 
attempts at quiet mediation by the UN’s skilled 
Special Representative to the Middle East have 
been unavailing. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, the fundamental con- 
flict between Arab nationalism and Israel’s assess- 
ment of her own basic security requirements 
makes clear that the only peace that is possible 
would be one enforced by a Soviet-American con- 
sensus, whether imposed under UN auspices or 
otherwise. Since both states lack the will to im- 
pose a settlement—even when agreeing on one, as 
they did in 1967 (see pp. 211, 263, 309)—the Mid- 
die East will continue indefinitely to be an arena 
of armed conflict in which minor powers have the 
means to involve the great powers in a “war by 
proxy” or in direct conflict. Even an imposed set- 
tlement, however, might entail prohibitive risks 
and costs. This gloomy forecast, it should be 
noted, is in sharp contrast with the position taken 
by Ambassador Lall following passage of the Se- 
curity Council’s comprehensive resolution of No- 
vember 22, 1967. In his view, 

Never was the prospect of peace in the Middle East brighter 
than at the beginning of 1968. The chances of moving for- 
ward from the armistice regime instituted nineteen years pre- 
viously were good and solid. Only grave errors on the part of 


the international community could fail to convert this oppor- 
tunity into a reality. (P. 279.) 


Such conclusions seemed unwarranted even in 
their original context, since Ambassador Lall aceu- 
rately underscored the resolution’s ambiguities and 
also reported that none of the parties to the con- 
flict committed itself to carry out the resolutions 
provisions. In the case of Israel, for example, For- 
eign Minister Eban declared: “My Government 
will determine its attitude to the Security Coun- 
cil’s resolution in the light of its own policy .. .” 
(Quoted, p. 264.)—H. Pav Casrizssrry, Wash- 
ington State University. 


German Foreign Policy in Transition: Bonn Be- 
tween East and West. By Kanu Katser. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1968. Pp. 153. 
$1.95.) 


The reader may well expect an enriching read- 
ing experience when he first takes this slender vol- 
ume in hand. The author, a German political 
scientist who has taught at Harvard, the Johns 
Hopkins Center at Bologna and the University of 
Bonn, is a widely published and deservedly re- 
spected student of European and German politics. 
The publisher is a university press of the first 
rank, and the book was issued under the joint aus- 
pices of several prestigious scholarly institutions. 
However, while the essay containg some useful 
descriptions of and insights into the roots and impli- 
cations of recent shifts in Bonn’s Deutschland- 
politik, such virtues are regrettably buried 
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beneath the verbiage of what is a very poorly writ- 
ten book. Indeed, after three close readings, I am 
not certain that the values of those scattered par- 
agraphs are commensurate with the chore of wad- 
ing through such an inconsistently edited, logically 
flawed and generally disappointing volume. 

While the title indicates a rather broad scope, 
the author demurs: “This study is not a history 
of German foreign policy of the post-war period, 
but only an essay. It deliberately focuses on cer- 
tain themes and does not discuss in detail a num- 
ber of dimensions . . .” (p. 4). The themes Kaiser 
has selected are restricted almost entirely to the 
Federal Republic’s policies regarding the division 
of Germany and to the interplay between those 
policies and their domestic and systemic environ- 
ments. He attributes the growth of Bonn’s attach- 
ment to the West in the years after the war, the 
development of the Hallstein Doctrine (intended 
to impose a diplomatic quarantine on the East 
German regime) and the assumption of the “pol- 
icy of strength” to a convergence of Western (one 
could generally read “American’”) strategic ends 
and the efforts of West German politicians to cope 
with their endemic problems of insecurity. 

This post-war posture did not manifest potential 
for bringing reunification closer. The mutually 
reinforcing (or exacerbating) relationship between 
the division of Germany on the one hand and the 
division of Europe and the Cold War confronta- 
tion on the other led to an impasse familiar to 
all observers of the world scene: a détente be- 
tween the blocs was viewed to be a prerequisite 
for the resolution of the “German problem,” and 
German reunification appeared impossible without 
@ prior relaxation of Cold War tensions. Bonn’s 
stance remained essentially unchanged until its 
western allies signalled a shift toward détente, 
though many West Germans had recognized that 
progress toward reunification could not be made 
through such policies. 

Movement away from the rigid post-war pos- 
ture was slow and difficult, especially until the ad- 
vent of the Great Coalition, in 1966, because 
Ostpolitik in general and Deutschlandpolittk in par- 
ticular had become highly politicized in the Fed- 
eral Republic, Further, as Kaiser points out, the 
unresolved German question translates many Ger- 
man phenomena into significant inputs into the 
European and global systems. It also magnifies the 
impact of many external developments on politics 
inside the Federal Republic. 

Since Kaiser is generally thorough in his treat- 
ment of environmental factors, his one omission 
stands out: he fails to take adequate note of the 
import of the primacy of concern that has come 
to characterize America’s extra-European involve- 
ment during the very years that Bonn’s reorienta- 
tion has taken place. While it was the Kennedy 
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administration’s move toward the policy of 
détente that gave initial impetus to Bonn’s shift, it 
was America’s deepening involvement in Vietnam 
in 1965 and 1966 that provided the enhanced free- 
dom of action for the Federal Republic that made 
the policy changes possible. The opening to the 
East clearly bears a German imprint—and it was 
contrary to the American style of “alliance leader- 
ship” prior to the escalation of the war in Asia to 
yield that much initiative to its partners. 

Kaiser refrains from attempting to resolve the 
dilemmas borne by Germany’s division and unique 
world position. He does conclude on a reasonably 
positive note, however: 

West Germany’s adaptation to the division and her attempt 
to enter into a peaceful working relationship with East Ger- 


many, though not a solution to the German problem, may 
still be a net gain. There are no feasible alternatives (p. 139). 


While in his descriptions of the evolution of 
Bonn’s policies the author has made a valuable 
contribution to the body of “current historical” 
knowledge, his analysis in general is marred by 
logical lapses, extremely distracting language and 
occasional manifestations of conceptual indiffer- 
ence. Two or three illustrations of each of these 
problems should suffice here. 

On page 54 Professor Kaiser presents four ta- 
bles, in order to demonstrate that 


a reunified Germany would not... simply be the sum of 
two existing states. She would occupy an entirely new cate- 
gory—that of a nation whose power fell short of the two 
super-powers but considerably ahead (except for the pos- 
session of nuclear weapons) of Europe’s traditional great 
powers like Britain and France (p. 55). 


Yet, the elaborate tables demonstrate no such 
thing! In each the Federal Republic's rank is the 
same as the rank that a reunited Germany would 
occupy—and in each the Federal Republie already 
surpasses the standing of all European powers! On 
page 48 Kaiser writes that, 


as German critics of past Bonn policies have often pointed 
out, governments are not pawns in the hands of their public 
but can influence public opinion through courageous and con- 
vincing leadership. To do so requires, however, that a ma- 
jority of those are convinced of the wisdom of the sove 
[italics added]. 


To move public opinion in the direction of sup- 
porting governmental policy does not, of course. 
require the conviction of 51% of “those in key po- 
sitions’”—or, for that matter, of any specific num- 
ber or proportion. That task can be achieved by 
one individual in some circumstances—or the 
whole leadership can fail in attempting it. 
Throughout the text such terms as nation and 
interaciton are used without particular regard for 
their established conceptual meanings. Such usage 
could be viewed as simply another manifestation 
of Kaiser’s monumental language problem were it 
not for his effort to develop what is a provocative 
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and potentially fascinating analytic line. Kaiser 
asserts that the two Germanies 

are two parts of one nation and, therefore, taken together, 
from a domestic national context with its own habits of 
thought and action, quite different from those characteristic 
of relations between other nations in opposing international 
systems (p. 28). 


In order to use this notion it is imperative to dis- 
tinguish this view of the domestic context from 
the more orthodox one—or at least to restrict 
usage to the former. This is not done; and the 
term is used in both senses indiscriminately. Sec- 
ond, the concept of nation requires specification if 
it is to serve purpose to which the author wishes 
to put, it. In spite of the recurring bald assertion 
that “Germany is still one nation” (at pp. 21, 28f,, 
chap. 8 and elsewhere), the determinants and 
boundaries of the concept are never made clear. 

The most distressing aspect of this book is the 
language. The syntax is a jumbled mixture of En- 
glish and German. Very few sentences flow 
smoothly, and graceful construction is not mani- 
fested at all. Subordinate clauses frequently dan- 
gle in grotesque ways. The vocabulary is ex- 
tremely narrow, leading to banal formulations of 
good thoughts and to a general sense of déjà vu. It 
is this last characteristic that makes the book read 
long. Finally, some uncorrected grammatic errors 
remain in the text. Perhaps Kaiser should have 
written in his native language and then had the 
work translated—Martin O. Hester, University 
of Maryland. 


Eleven Against War, By Sonpvra R. HERMAN. 
(Stanford: Hoover Institution Press, 1969. Pp. 
264, $2.95, paper.) 


Eleven Against War is an impressive study of 
the extension of American reform sentiment into 
the arena of foreign affairs. The author wishes to 
generate a deeper understanding of the resulting 
international idealism which, she believes, received 
too hasty a burial by realistic thinkers (Kennan, 
Morgenthau, Nieburh) in the Cold War Era. To 
accomplish her purpose, Herman explores the 
views of eleven American reformers: Woodrow 
Wilson, Elihu Root, Nicholas M. Butler, Hamilton 
Holt, Theodore Marburg, A. Lawrence Lowell, 
John Bates Clark, Franklin H. Giddings, Josiah 
Royce, Jane Addams, and Thorstein Veblen. All 
were dedicated to changing the relationships of 
nation states with the avowed aim of preventing 
future wars. The life experiences of the reformers, 
their basic philosophical assumptions, social and 
political theories, and international conceptions 
are lucidly presented and interrelated. Rach chap- 
ter is rich in information and skillful in synthesis. 

The major thesis of the book is that American 
internationalism in the early twentieth century 
contained a sharp división between the “men of 
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the polity” and the “communalists.” The former 
(Wilson, Root, Butler, Holt, Marburg, Lowell, 
Clark, Giddings) extended their atomistic, com- 
petitive view of American society into the inter- 
national arena. A natural harmony of interests was 
assumed to exist between the advanced nation 
states. Free competition among these nations 
would be beneficent if protected and tamed by the 
rule of international law. The “men of the polity” 
tended to be international Spencerians, expecting 
Anglo-American influence to dominate, not by 
force, but by the persuasion of a superior eco- 
nomic and legal system. Accordingly, their propos- 
als for international peace stressed legal and judi- 
cial mechanisms for maintaining non-violent trade 
rivalries. Within this consensus, they differed 
among themselves concerning the nature of sanc- 
tions to be applied when a nation refused to re- 
spect international procedures. 

The “communists” (Royce, Addams, and Veb- 
len) flatly rejected competitive individualism as a 
sound guide for national or international society. 
They believed that peace could only be achieved 
by creating an organic community embracing all 
the peoples of the world. Their proposals empha- 
sized schemes of economic and social cooperation 
which they hoped would gradually corrode the 
very spirit of competitive nationalism. The author 
is generally convincing in demonstrating the con- 
nection between the domestic and international 
views of the individuals considered. The exception 
is Hamilton Holt who emerges as a strange hybrid 
when placed in the author’s conceptual framework. 

Herman credits the “communalists” with recog- 
nizing that no natural harmony of interests existed 
between the advanced nations, and that the nation 
state system itself created conditions injurious to 
harmony. The major shortcoming of these think- 
ers, she contends, was their remoteness from the 
large organizations which could influence and ex- 
ecute public policy. Jane Addams, although an 
able leader of a minority protest movement (The 
Women’s Peace Party), never held a public office 
higher than garbage inspector for the nineteenth 
ward of Chicago until late in her career. Herman’s 
treatment of Veblen reinforces his image as a lone 
wolf howling bitterly and brilliantly at the moon. 
Royce was also detached from large influential or- 
ganizations. 

Herman concludes that the two branches of in- 
ternational idealism failed to recognize their sup- 
plementary character. By arguing in nationalistic 
terms, “men of the polity” made no attempt to 
educate the public to the possibility of coopera- 
tion within a world community. “Communalists,” 
on the other hand, failed to recognize that new 
cooperative departures could not be made without 
the participation of large, influential, and estab- 
lished organizations. The responsibility for the de- 
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cline of internationalism, therefore, rests funda- 
mentally with the internationalists themselves for 
“cherishing their differences.” ; 

The author’s conclusion lacks persuasiveness be- 
cause it does not come to terms with the vast 
practical problems which faced both the “men of 
the polity” and the “communalists” in their search 

‘for world peace. She wisely prefaces her book with 
the remark that is is essentially a study of ideas 
which touches only briefly on why, in the end, the 
internationalists failed. Judged in the light of its 
primary objective, Eleven Against War succeeds 
admirably -—Epwarp N. Kearny, Western Ken- 
tucky University. 


How Nations Behave. By Lours HENKIN. (pub- 
lished for the Council on Foreign Relations) 
(New York: Frederick Praeger, 1968. Pp. 324. 
$7.50.) 


Louis Henkin, a competent and respected inter- 
national lawyer, seeks to explain the relevance of 
international Jaw to contemporary world events. 
To this end, he undertakes to answer the ques- 
tion: “in what ways does international law deter- 
mine or govern or modify, the policies of govern- 
ments and how nations behave toward each 
other.” Henkin reserves the right to engage in oc- 
casional skirmishes with other international law 
writers. However, the book is primarily addressed 
to the general reader who is interested in interna- 
tional relations but who underestimates or is un- 
aware of the influence of international law in in- 
ternational political behavior. 

This is a worthwhile enterprise. Unfortunately, 
the author does not do justice to the subject and 
the book falls short of its goal. The book fails be- 
cause the central issue of the influence of interna- 
tional law on “international behavior” is not ade- 
quately met. Arguments, extrapolations from other 
legal systems, and speculation about the content 
and causes of international behavior are presented 
in a way that fails, in my view, to support persua- 
sively the contention that “international law does 
far better than its reputation.” This is a pity, 
since the contention is probably true. Indeed, 
most of Henkin’s contentions are plausible and 
acceptable to those who are familiar with the sub- 
ject. But the object of the book is to educate and 
persuade those who are less familiar with or skep- 
tical of international law. This requires more thor- 
ough argumentation and evidence, as well as 
more penetrating scholarship, than is reflected in 
How Nations Behave. 

For example, Henkin states that, “A govern- 
ment contemplating action usually asks what the 
law has been, independently of what it proposes 
to do.” This is quite possibly true. But little evi- 
dence is offered in support of this contention. 
Moreover, there is no adequate investigation of 
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the possibility that, even if the contention is 
valid, its significance is not as favorable to Hen- 
kin’s defense of international law as he seems to 
assume. Thus, the search for relevant international 
law within the policy process may be made pri- 
marily in order to anticipate and neutralize legal 
obstacles. Or the search for law may be a search 
for legal justifications for doing things that the 
government intends to do in any event. Percy 
Corbett pursued these themes in devastating de- 
tail in LAW IN DIPLOMACY (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1959) and Corbett was a friend and 
practitioner of international law. Surely the unini- 
tiated and the skeptics may be expected to think 
of them and it may be questioned whether they 
will be convinced by Henkin’s optimistic treat- 
ment of the subject. 

Henkin attempts to protect himself from the 
charge of superficiality by stating at the outset 
that his exploration of the subject “must be a 
priori and speculative, less scientific than impres- 
sionistic . . . The examples cited are few, and 
many of them come from the United States.” Fair 
enough, but even by his own standards it appears 
that Henkin does not provide convincing evidence 
to support his position and to win over the readers 
to whom the book is directed. 

Specifically, three attempts to make a case for 
international law fail for lack of evidence. First, 
the valid and familiar point is made that much of 
the influence of international law within govern- 
mental processes is unknown and, in many cases, 
unknowable, to the outside world. Granted the 
problems of access to evidence of such influence, 
confidentiality and classification, a scholar of Hen- 
kin’s stature should be able to provide numerous 
concrete examples of international law at work. 
They could be taken from memoirs and biogra- 
phies of statesmen, diplomatic history, and from 
the author’s personal experience as well as the ex- 
periences of professional colleagues. Instead, 
Henkin gives a few hypothetical examples of inter- 
national law being applied. This is not even an “im- 
pressionistic” sampling of behavior. It is no 
sampling. The reader is apparently expected to take 
Henkin’s word that international law influences 
decision-making in a way analagous to that de- 
scribed in the hypothetical examples. Henkin may 
be substantially right but his book is about how 
nations behave and this portion of the book is not 
likely to persuade readers that the author’s hy- 
potheses correspond to reality. 

Second, Henkin attempts to rebut the claim 
that adherence to international law is largely lim- 
ited to occasions when national interests coincide 
with legal prescription. To accomplish this he 
takes two very curious examples: loyalty to alli- 
ance commitments at the outbreak of World War 
I and within NATO. In each case Henkin points 
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out that performance of legal obligations has at 
times required the doing or contemplation of 
things that would not appear to be in the national 
interests of some of the allies. No allusion is made 
to the political, economic, and military factors— 
particularly as packaged in long-range contingency 
plans—which may have been more important by 
far than legal obligations in determining the be- 
havior of the alliance members. Henkin follows 
these two examples with a third concerning reac- 
tion to Hitler’s invasion of Poland. It seems to me 
that the examples chosen fail sufficiently to meet 
the challenge taken up, namely of proving that 
law can prevail over national interests. 

Henkin also attempts something that is quite 
important, namely analysis of “the law’s other in- 
fluences.” By this he means the subtle role that 
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legal concepts may play, along with many others, 
in decision-making. His example is excellent, the 
US. handling of the Cuban Missile Crisis. But his 
analysis is disappointing. Thus, in arguing against 
the possible justification of anticipatory self-de- 
fense he supports his negative reaction to this 
concept with one footnote to an article by Quincy 
Wright and with a full page quotation of himself, 
surely a most unusual practice, supplemented by 
some more footnotes to his own writing. On this 
highly relevant and controversial subject, in a 
book designed to impress general readers, such 
short-cuts detract from the legitimate points made 
and from the authority of the writer. 

In short, the much-needed book which Professor 
Henkin set out to write is still to be written — 
WituraM V. O’Brien, Georgetown University. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ADDRESS FOR NEW MANUSCRIPTS 
AFTER JUNE 1, 1970 


Beginning June 1, 1970, the Revirw’s Managing Editor Elect, Professor 
Nelson W. Polsby, will assume all responsibility for referring and making 
decisions on all newly submitted manuscripts and for deciding on manu- 
scripts referred but not decided on prior to June 1. Accordingly, after June 
1, 1970 all new manuscripts and all correspondence concerning manuscripts 
not then decided upon should be sent to: 


Professor Nelson W. Polsby, Managing Editor Elect 
American Political Science Review 

Department of Political Science 

University of California, Berkeley 

Berkeley, California 94720 


Each manuscript should be accompanied by an abstract of up to 200 words 
briefly describing the article’s contents. All manuscripts and abstracts should 
be submitted IN DUPLICATE. They should be double-spaced and may be 
in typed, mimeographed, hectographed, or other legible form. Footnotes 
should appear at the end of the manuscript, not at the bottom of the page. 

Since manuscripts are sent out anonymously for editorial evaluation, the 
author’s name and affiliations should appear only on a separate covering 


page. All footnotes identifying the author should also appear on a separate 


page. 





THE SELECTION OF NELSON W. POLSBY 
AS THE NEW MANAGING EDITOR 


On November 14, 1969, the present Managing 
Editor submitted his resignation to President 
Karl W. Deutsch. The letter said, in part, “A 
word seems in order about the timing of [the res- 
ignation]. In my discussions with then-President 
David Truman I agreed to undertake the editor- 
ship for a period of three to five years. The tran- 
sition period began in July, 1965, and the first 
issue published under my direction was that of 
March, 1966. Accordingly, I am currently in my 
fifth year of service and feel that I have fulfilled 
my agreement with Dave. Quite aside from this, 
however, it has always seemed to me that a fairly 
frequent rotation of editors is healthy for the 
journal {and the editors) and that five years is a 
reasonable maximum tenure.” 

The Constitution of the Association (Article 
VI, section 1) provides: “The ... Managing Edi- 
tor of The American Political Science Review 
shall be appointed by the Council, after it hears 
the recommendation of the President. [He] shail 
have [a term] to be fixed in each case by the 
Council; and [he] shall be eligible for reappoint- 
ment,” 


At its meeting of December 4-5, the Council 
established a Search and Screening Committee to 
assist President Deutsch in considering candidates 
for the new Managing Editor. The Council stip- 
ulated that the Committee be composed of the 
President as Chairman, President Elect, Manag- 
ing Editor, three members of the Council, and one 
member of the current Editorial Board. To the 
four appointive positions President Deutsch 
named Herbert McClosky, University of Cal- 
ifornia, Berkeley; Joseph L. Nogee, University of 
Houston; Vernon Van Dyke, University of Iowa; 
and Robert E. Ward, University of Michigan. 

On December 8 the Executive Director sent a 
letter to all department chairmen advising them 
of the vacancy and asking for their suggestions 
and nominations for filling it. A total of twenty- 
two replies were received in time to be considered 
by the Committee. The Council directed the 
President to recommend a person for the editor- 
ship at its next meeting. 

Six of the seven Committee members met in 
Cambridge, Mass. on December 23. Professor 
Ward was unable to attend but communicated 
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his views to the President in advance of the 
meeting. At the meeting the Committee reviewed 
all the persons—some ninety-four names in all— 
who had been suggested to them. Several names 
were eliminated from further consideration be- 
cause of information, gained from informal sound- 
ings, of their wishes not to be considered. 

For evaluating those remaining, the Commit- 
tee agreed upon the following main criteria. First 
and foremost, the new Managing Editor should 
be committed to encouraging the best work done 
by all of the different approaches to political 
analysis now used or emerging in the discipline; 
he or she should not be dedicated in any way to 
promoting any particular approach over the 
others. The new editor should be a scholar of 
established reputation. He or she should have 
editorial talent for evaluating and improving 
manuscripts as well as administrative talent for 
managing the journal’s office and communica- 
tions. The editor should already have demon- 
strated his or her possession of these talents in 
some way—e.g., by having edited another journal 
or a volume of essays, or by having acted as edi- 
torial advisor for a publisher. The editor should 
have shown ability both to apply high standards 
impartially in deciding what to publish and to 
help authors to present their work in the clearest 
and most readable form. The editor should be 
widely familiar with the profession’s active 
scholars, both those older and established and 
those younger and rising, in all the nation’s re- 
gions. He or she should be knowledgeable in 
American Government and Political Theory, since 
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a majority of the manuscripts submitted are in 
these fields; but it would be highly desirable for 
the editor also to have some competence in Com- 
parative Politics and International Politics. And 
it would also be desirable for the editor to have 
some competence in related disciplines and some 
experience in interdisciplinary research and writ- 
ing. 

After agreeing on the foregoing criteria, the 
Committee proceeded to consider the ninety-odd 
remaining nominees. After much discussion the 
number was reduced to a “short list” of six. On a 
secret ballot each Committee member then 
ranked the six names in his order of preference. 
The preferences on the six ballots were combined 
into a composite ranking, and the Committee 
agreed that the intervals among the top names 
were sufficiently large to request the President to 
present the first name to the Council for its ap- 
proval. 

At the meeting of the Council in Cambridge on 
January 14 President Deutsch explained the 
Committee’s criteria and procedures and ex- 
pressed the members’ regret that only one of so 
many excellent nominees could be chosen. He 
then presented the Committee’s first choice: Pro- 
fessor Nelson W. Polsby of the University of 
California, Berkeley. After some discussion the 
Council unanimously approved the President’s 
recommendation and Professor Polsby was named 
the next Managing Editor of the Review. He has 
since accepted the appointment, and will assume 
its full duties in 1971. 


ERRATA 


The Officers’ Page of the December, 1969 issue 
incorrectly listed the institutional affiliation of 
Council Member Allan P. Sindler as the State 
University of New York, Stony Brook. Professor 
Sindler’s correct affiliation is the University of 
California, Berkeley. 

Also in the December, 1969 issue, the second 


sentence of the first paragraph on p. 1216 of Jeff 
Fishel’s article on “Party, Ideology, and the Con- 
gressional Challenger” should read: “Of 482 non- 
incumbents running in that election, 70 percent 
completed and returned the questionnaire, a re- 
sponse rate sufficiently high to justify the analysis 
undertaken here.” 


ARTICLES ACCEPTED FOR FUTURE PUBLICATION* 


June, 1970 


Joel D. Aberbach and Jack L. Walker, University 
of Michigan, “The Meanings of Black Power: 
A Comparison of White and Black Interpreta- 
tions of a Political Slogan” 

Steven J. Brams, New York University, and 


* Production exigencies may occasionally neces- 
sitate publication of articles in issues other than 
those given in this listing. 


Michael O'Leary, Syracuse University, “An 
Axiomatic Model of Voting Bodies” 

Steven R. Brown and John D. Ellithorp, Kent 
State University, “Emotional Experiences in 
Political Groups: The Case of the McCarthy 
Phenomenon” 

Walter Dean Burnham and John D. Sprague, 
Washington University, St. Louis, “Additive 
and Multiplicative Models of the Voting Uni- 
verse: The Case of Pennsylvania, 1960-1968” 


1970 


William R. Caspary, Washington University, St. 
Louis, “The ‘Mood Theory’: A Study of Publie 
Opinion and Foreign Policy” 

Otto A. Davis, Melvin J. Hinich, and Peter C. 
Ordeshook, Carnegie-Mellon University, “An 
Expository Development of a Mathematical 
Model of Policy Formation in a Democratic 
Society” 

Ada W. Finifter, Michigan State University, “Di- 
mensions of Political Alienation” 

Bryan R. Fry and Richard Winters, Stanford 
University, “The Polities of Redistribution” 
M. Kent Jennings, University of Michigan, and 
L. Harmon Zeigler, University of Oregon, “The 

Salience of American State Politics” 

Norman N. Miller, Michigan State University, 
“The Rural African Party: Political Participa- 
tion in Tanzania” 

Paul E. Peterson, University of Chicago, “Forms 
of Representation: Participation of the Poor 
in the Community Action Program” 

David E. Powell and Paul Shoup, University of 
Virginia, “The Emergence of Political Science 
in Communist Countries” 

John Duncan Powell, Harvard University, 
“Peasant Society and Clientelist Politics” 


September, 1970 


Michael Aiken and Robert R. Alford, University 
of Wisconsin, “Community Structure and In- 
novation: The Case of Public Housing” 

Gordon 8. Black, University of Rochester, “Some 
Notes on the Process of Professionalization in 
Politics” 

Jack Dennis, University of Wisconsin, “Support 
for the Institution of Elections by the Mass 
Public” 

John P. Diggins, University of California, Irvine, 
“Ideology and Pragmatism: Philosophy or 
Passion?” 

Melvin J. Hinich and Peter C. Ordeshook, Carne- 
gie-Mellon University, “Plurality Maximiza- 
tion vs. Vote Maximization: A Spatial Analysis 
with Variable Participation” 

Barbara Hinckley, University of Massachusetts, 
“Incumbency and the Presidential Vote in Sen- 
ate Elections: Defining Parameters of Sub- 
presidential Voting” 

Raymond F. Hopkins, Swarthmore College, “The 
Role of the M.P. in Tanzania” 
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Chong Lim Kim, University of Iowa, “Political 
Attitudes of Defeated Candidates in American 
State Elections” 

Edward N. Muller, University of Iowa, “Cross- 
National Dimensions of Political Competence” 

Donald Rothchild, University of California, 
Davis, “Kenya’s Africanization Program: Pri- 
orities of Development and Equity” 

John W. Soule and James W. Clarke, Florida 
State University, “Amateurs and Professionals: 
A Study of Delegates to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention” 

Gilbert R. Winham, McMaster University, 
“Political Development and Lerner’s Theory: 
Further Tests of a Causal Model” 


December, 1970 


Joel D. Aberbach and Jack L. Walker, University 
of Michigan, ‘Political Trust and Racial Ideol- 
og ” 

Hubert M. Blalock, Jr., University of North 
Carolina, “A Causal Approach to Nonrandom 
Measurement Errors” 

Giuseppe Di Palma and Herbert McClosky, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, “Personality 
and Conformity to Political and Social Atti- 
tudes” 

Harlan Hahn, University of California, River- 
side, “Correlates of Public Sentiments on War: 
The Vietnam Referendums” 

Henry S. Kariel, University of Hawaii, “Creating 
Political Reality” 

Robert Melson, Michigan State University, and 
Howard Wolpe, Western Michigan University, 
“Modernization and the Politics of Communal- 
ism: A Theoretical Perspective” 

Edward N. Muller, University of Iowa, “The 
Representation of Citizens by Political Au- 
thorities: Consequences for Regime Support” 

Eric Nordlinger, Brandeis University, “Soldiers 
in Mufti: The Impact of Military Rule upon 
Economic Change in the Non-western States” 

Giovanni Sartori, University of Florence, ‘“Con- 
cept Misformation in Comparative Politics” 

Herbert F. Weisberg, University of Michigan, 
and Jerrold G. Rusk, Purdue University, “Di- 
mensions of Candidate Evaluation” 

Jerzy J. Wiatr, University of Warsaw, “Political 
Parties, Interest Representation and Economic 
Development in Poland” 








ANNOUNCEMENT OF NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 
For Selection of Officers of the American 
Political Science Association 


For 1971-72 


Officers to be selected: President-Elect, three Vice Presidents, Secretary, Trea- 
surer, eight Members of the Council for two-year terms. Al members of the Associa- 
tion are invited to submit suggestions to the Chairman or other members of the 
Nominating Committee. 


J. David Singer, University of Michigan, Chairman 

Hayward R. Alker, Jr., Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Frederic N. Cleaveland, University of North Carolina 

Duncan MacRae, Jr., University of Chicago 

John C. Wahlke, University of Iowa 

Sheldon S. Wolin, University of California, Berkeley 


TRAVEL GRANTS 
IPSA WORLD CONGRESS 


Munich, Germany 
August 31 to September 5, 1970 


The Association has received a grant of $10,000 from the National Science 
Foundation to assist American political scientists in travel to the International Po- 
litical Science Association Congress in Munich, Germany, August 31 to Septem- 
ber 5, 1970. Grants are limited to travel costs. 


Application forms are available from the Association office. The deadline for 
receipt of applications will be June 1, 1970. An Association committee will make 
the grants and notify individuals soon after that date. 


Write to: Travel Grants, IPSA Congress 
American Political Science Association 
_ 1327 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 
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EUROPEAN FLIGHTS 
TRAVEL-STUDY OPPORTUNITIES 


For the eleventh successive summer, the Association is ar- 
ranging two flights to Europe in 1970. Flight A will leave New 
York June 10 for London, and return September 7. The A 
Flight will be by Pan American and will cost $245.00. Flight 
B will leave New York for Paris August ] on Pan American, 
and will return September 7. The cost for Flight B will be 
$270.00. 


Reservations are being accepted on a “‘first come, first 
served” basis. These flights are open only to members of the 
Association and their immediate families. Contact the Asso- 


ciation for further information. 


Director, Summer Flight Program 
The American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 
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LOW COST GROUP INSURANCE AVAILABLE TO APSA MEMBERS 
APSA Insurance Plans 


Group Life Insurance 


* $15,000 protection with gradual reductions after age 50. 
* Optional Dependent Life Coverage. (Rates recently reduced 10%.) 
* Hospitalization Insurance Supplement Plan available to participants 


in APSA Life Insurance Trust Fund. 
Accidental Death and Specific Loss 
* Worldwide Coverage. 
* Permanent Total Disability Benefits. 
For further information write to: 


Director, Insurance Programs 
The American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


APSA FLIGHT TO INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


8th World Congress, August 31 to September 5th, 1970 


Munich, Germany 


Members of the American Political Science Association are invited to partic- 
ipate in a group flight to Munich, Germany leaving JFK International Airport 
in New York August 22 and returning September 7, 1970. The fare will be 
$245.00 on Lufthansa German Airlines. | 


Persons wishing to make reservations now may write directly to the Associa- 
tion, in care of the Director, Summer Flight Programs, 1527 New Hampshire 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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GROUP FLIGHTS TO LOS ANGELES 


for 1970 APSA Annual Meeting 
September 8-12 


The association has arranged group flights from several cities to Los An- 
geles for the APSA Annual Meeting, September 8-12, 1970. The group fares 
are the same as excursion fares, but the regulations will permit individuals 
to return any day of the week and in less than seven days. 


The fares for these flights are based on a minimum of 25 participants on 
regularly scheduled airlines: 


New York-Los Angeles September 7 (Evening) $238.35 
New York-Los Angeles September 8 (Morning) $238.35 
Boston-Los Angeles September 8 $248.85 
Washington-Los Angeles September 8 $226.80 
Chicago-Los Angeles September 8 $170.55 
Atlanta-Los Angeles September 8 $193.20 
Seattle-Los Angeles September 8 $109.20 


Each group is required to depart together, but passengers may return in- 
dividually according to their own wishes. The only requirement is that they 
reserve a direct flight back on the same airline. These flights are open only 
to members of the Association and their immediate families. For more in- 
formation and application forms, write to: 

Director, Group Flights to Los Angeles 
The American Political Science Association 


1527 New Hamphire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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"Brookings 


Politics and Policy: l 
The Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson Years 
by James L, Sundquist 


“I am tremendously impressed by Sundquist's book on public 
policies under the Kennedy and Johnson administrations, The way 
he has gone about not only developing the policies themselves, 
but putting them into a political context and indicating possibilities 
of improvement and reform, make this a highly useful book both 
for the general public and for students.” James MacGregor Burns 
1968 560pp paper $3.50 cloth $8.75 


Making Federalism Work: 
A Study of Program Coordination at the Community Level 
by James L. Sundquist, 

with the collaboration of David W. Davis 


In this study of community development programs in urban and 
rural communities across the country, the authors examine the 
central problems of coordination of intergovernmental programs 
that have been the source of confusion and conflict at all levels 
of government, Out of this examination several series of recom- 
mendations are developed which, taken together, would constitute 
a system of coordination for the federal structure as a whole. 

1969 293pp paper $2.95 cloth $6.95 


Congress and Urban Problems: 
A Gasebook on the Legislative Process 
by Frederic N. Cleaveland and Associates 


The seven legislative studies in this book focus on problems asso- 
ciated with urban living and the efforts of Congress in the 1950s 
and 60s to cope with them. Each study provides answers to three 
major questions: What are the sources of legislative initiative in 
dealing with urban problems? How do congressmen view urban 
affairs legislation? What patterns and influences dominate con- 
gressional voting behavior on urban issues? 

1969 405pp paper $2.95 cloth $7.50 


A World of Nations: Problems of Political Modernization 
by Dankwart A. Rustow 


“A first-rate comparative analysis of modernization as a political 
phenomenon ... empirically solid and written in good clear English 
happily devoid of technical jargon.” Foreign Affairs 

1967 306pp paper $2.95 cloth $7.95 


Just Published 


Development Assistance in the Seventies: 
Alternatives for the United States 
by Robert E. Asher 


This timely book presents a comprehensive analysis of U.S. finan- 
cial and technical assistance to low-income countries, and of 
trade and private investment policies for promoting development, 
in the light of changes in the international environment since the 
aid program took shape two decades ago. The author contends 
that a fresh approach to development assistance is needed in the 
1970s for reasons more fundamental than the fact that new admin- 
istrations like to take new initiatives. Although he recommends 
specific changes in the nature, scope, and organization of develop- 
ment assistance, his aim is to interpret and analyze rather than 
prescribe, thus enabling the reader to reach conclusions of his own. 


1970 240pp cloth $6.95 


The Brookings Institution 


1775 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE N.W. WASHINGTON D.C. 20036 
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Spring texts from Praeger 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


Jean Blondel. Commenting on this brilliant 
new text — the first successful attempt to 
provide a systematic conceptual approach 
to the study of comparative systems — 
The Times Literary Supplement writes: 
“The size of the project, the originality of 
the approach, and the fertility of the au- 
thor’s mind combine to guarantee its im- 
portance. It will rank with Bryce and Finer 
and Friedrich in the roll-call of compara- 
tive government classics.” 1970. 568 pp. 
$10.50 


HOW NATIONS BEHAVE: 
Law and Foreign Policy 


Louis Henkin. From the reviews of the hard- 
bound edition, now being made available 
in paperback in response to many requests: 
“A very fine argument for the study of in- 
ternational law.” — Choice. “Cogent... . 
The general reader and the scholar would 
each profit by exposure to Mr. Henkin’s 
arguments.” — Library Journal. Published 
for the Council on Foreign Relations. 1968. 
Paper: March, 1970. 336 pp. $7.50, cloth, 
$3.50, paper 


THE MAYOR'S GAME 


Allan R. Talbot. This perceptive study of a 
mayor in action, first published in 1967, is 
now being reissued in paperback with a 
new introduction and epilogue placing the 
New Haven experience — as testing ground 
for many of the new domestic programs of 
the Kennedy and Johnson Administrations 
— within the broader framework of the na- 
tion’s urban crisis. “Sophisticated and in- 
formed." — The Wall Street Journal. 1970. 
298 pp. $2.95 (paper only) 


MAN, STATE, AND SOCIETY 
IN CONTEMPORARY 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 
Edited by Robert O. Tilman. “Excellent 
background reading about man and his re- 
lations with his political and social envi- 
ronment in Southeast Asia. Will be most 
useful and is highly recommended to stu- 
dents of Southeast Asia and interested lay- 
men.” — Library Journal. 1969. 544 pp. 

$13.50, cloth, $5.95, paper 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
CHINA: The Next Decade 
Edited by A, Doak Barnett and Edwin O. 
Reischauer, with the assistance of Lois 
Dougan Tretiak. The many distinguished 
contributors to this volume (which is based 
on a conference sponsored by the National 
Committee on United States-China Rela- 
tions, a nonpartisan organization) provide 
thoughtful, diverse discussions on every 
aspect of relations between the U.S. and the 
Chinese People’s Republic. Published in co- 
operation with the National Committee on 
United States-China Relations. April, 1970. 

272 pp. $7.50, cloth, $2.95, paper 


MODELS OF POLITICAL 
CHANGE IN LATIN AMERICA 


Edited by Paul E. Sigmund. Latin America is 
currently caught up in the debate over 
whether to speed up economic develop- 
ment and promote social and political re- 
form via constitutional governments, 
revolutionary change, or military rule. 
This unique text — a collection of docu- 
ments, speeches, and articles consisting 
mainly of translations from Spanish and 
Portuguese — now provides students with 
unparalleled basic source material on this 
debate. June, 1970. ca. 352 pp. ca. $9.00, 
cloth, ca. $3.95 paper 


The College Department 


PRAEGER PUBLISHERS 


111 Fourth Avenue, New York 10003 
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What are the vital internal forces and political structures which 
have characterized India’s transformation in the Third World? 


How do Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia compare in terms of 
political development? 


POLITICS IN INDIA 
Rajni Kothari 
Centre for the Study of Developing Societies, New Delhi, India 


Two neglected dimensions of political analysis, institutional analysis and the role 
of the elites, are emphasized in explaining how democratic politics is proving to be 
the great creative force in the development of India’s “open” political system. 
Professor Kothari argues that the role of the elite is critical in establishing a domi- 
nant political “center” — an establishment in which diverse groups and individuals 
can compete and ally — in the midst of the plural identities and segmented 
distances that characterized Indian civilization for centuries. 

The book employs a modified structural-functional approach, as do all the 
Series books, for comparative use with other books in the Series. 

Paperbound / 480 pages / $4.50 / just published 


POLITICS IN NORTH AFRICA 
Clement Henry Moore, University of California, Berkeley 


The contemporary political systems in these three North African states are 
analyzed with respect to their sources and types of legitimacy, their elite structures, 
their respective performances, demands placed upon them, and strategies for 
coping with these demands and the various groups that articulate them. 

The author argues that despite common cultural and socio-economic factors 
that condition political processes throughout the Maghrib, the systems display 
remarkable differences in political structure. He explains these differences in 
light of contrasting patterns of colonial rule and anti-colonial struggle. Prospects 
for political development and/or decay within and between the three states are 
also discussed. Students in two of the three countries were specially surveyed for 
this study. 

Paperbound / 384 pages / $4.50 / just published 


also available in the Series are the following Country Studies: England, France, 
Germany, USSR, Israel, Philippines, Japan, Republic of South Africa. 


and just published 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 
Essays in Heuristic Theory 
Gabriel A. Almond, Stanford University 
Cloth / 352 pages / $6.75 
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Have you considered the contemporary political system in 
Europe on a comparative basis? 


EUROPEAN POLITICS 

A Comprehensive Reader 
Richard Rose, Editor 
Strathclyde University, Scotland 
Mattei Dogan, Editor 


Centre d’Etudes Sociologiques, Paris 


The object of this original anthology is to provide an introduction to the major 
problems of contemporary political sociology in modern Europe. Represented in 
this one-volume work are articles consistent with the best standards of interna- 
tional social science, some of them previously untranslated pieces drawn from the 
writings of European scholars. ) 


CONTENTS 
Introduction 
: Historical Roots / Daalder, Bendix, Rokkan, Lorwin. 

Il. Political Cultures and Subcultures / Nordlinger, Hoffmann, Verba, Banfield, 
Pizzorno. 

Ill. Political Socialization / Lane, Converse, Dupeux, Inglehart, Pinner. 

IV. Social Structure and Voting Alignments / Lipset, Rose, Liepelt, Lavau, Lopreato. 

V. ‘Political Parties / Rose, Urwin, Duverger, Galli, Prandi, McKenzie, Loewenbereg, 
Scheuch, Wildenmann, Kirchheimer. 

VI. Pressure Groups / Macridis, Eckstein, Ehrmann, Merkl. 

VII. Political Leaders / Dahrendorf, Edinger, Searing, Sartori, Dogan, Brittan. 

VII. Centers of Power / Grosser, Brown; Waltz, Crozier, Gournay, LaPalombara, 
Fried, Deutsch, Edinger, Lehmbruch, Morin. 

Appendices / Bibliography, Governments and Elections, Basic Statistics 

Paperbound / 640 pages / Summer 1970 


Little 
Brown 


and Company 

34 Beacon St. 

Boston, Mass. 
2106 
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Has life in the American city improved for more of America’s 
urban population over the years and decades? 


or has life in the American city become worse for more people? 


THE UNHEAVENLY CITY 
The Nature and Future of our Urban Crisis 
Edward C. Banfield, Harvard University 


If it can be shown that life has become relatively better, then the “crisis” approach 
to urban affairs is obviously a self-deluding and divisive one. If life has become 
relatively worse, in what ways has it become worse and are our present programs 
in urban reform attacking the roots of the problem? 

The Unheavenly City directly challenges the view that today’s cities are in 
decline and that America is losing the battle against poverty, social disadvantage, 
and racial discrimination. Banfield contends that conditions of life in urban 
America have improved dramatically during recent years. What has not improved 
is our capacity to keep pace with the accelerating expectations of the urban dweller 
— expectations legitimate in origin but too often divisive and self-defeating.in 
expression. 

Education, housing, transportation, crime and punishment, minimum wage 
laws, the negative income tax, rioting and race — The Unheavenly City is concerned 
with the urban problem in all its aspects. By redefining the problem, the book 
offers new hope for its eventual solution. 

Paperbound / 320pages / Available for examination 
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What is the role of the congressional minority party? 


of the House Ways and Means Committee? 


MINORITY PARTY LEADERSHIP IN CONGRESS 
Charles O. Jones, University of Pittsburgh 


Here is a focus on one of the principal institutions of opposition in the United 
States — the minority (or second) party in Congress. There are vast differences 
between minority parties in terms of the range of strategies available for partici- 
pating in congressional decision-making. This book identifies three principal types: 
restricted, participating, unrestricted minority parties; classifies all congresses in 
this century; and discusses the actual behavior of minority parties in the House and 
the Senate in this century. 

Cloth / 240 pages / Summer 1970 


THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
John F. Manley, University of Wisconsin 


The study of the House Ways and Means Committee herein spans the years from 
the New Deal to the Nixon Administration. The emphasis is on both the internal 
relations of the Committee and the Committee’s relations with the House, Senate, 
President and pressure groups. 

Special attention is paid to the Committee Chairman, Wilbur D. Mills, and to 
the policy-making process involving taxation, social security (Medicare), and 
international trade. 

Cloth / 416 pages / Summer 1970 

Both are new volumes in the Study of Congress series, directed by Ralph K. Huitt. 


Little 
Brown 


and Company 
34 Beacon St. 


Boston, Mass. 
02106 
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Administrative Science Quarterly 


Members of the American Political Science Association may purchase sub- 
scriptions to Administrative Science Quarterly at a discount. To receive the 
discount, mail your check and a statement that you are an APSA member to 
ASQ, Malott Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 14850 during the 
months of July and August 1970. 


Regular Subscription Price Price to APSA Members 


1 year $11.00 $ 9.00 
2 years 21.00 18.00 
3 years 30.00 26.00 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION TITLES 


THE UNEASY PARTNERSHIP: Social Science and the 
Federal Government in the Twentieth Century 
GENE M. LYONS 


The role of the social sciences in shaping public policy has attracted much attention and some criti- 
cism in recent years. This book argues for strengthening the role of the social sciences in federal 

ovetnment and calls for a central social science organization and better integration of research within 
federal agencies. 1969 394 pages $8.50 


SURVEY RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Edited by CHARLES Y. GLOCK 


Survey research—now practiced in all the social sciences and most related disciplines—varies greatly 
in amount and quality. Problems range from failure to comprehend the logic of survey analysis to 
misuse of that logic through application of inappropriate statistics. This book was written to speed 
wider and wiser use of the method. 1967 543 pages $9.00 


THE MILITARY INTERVENES Case Studies in Political Development 
HENRY BIENEN, Editor 


The case studies reported here explore the mechanisms of military intervention and its consequences. 
The contributors examine a succession of coups, attempted coups, and established military regimes 
with a view to evaluating the role of the military as a ruling group and as an organization fostering 
political development. 1968 175 pages $7.00 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION books are now distributed by 
Basic Books, Inc., 404 Park Avenue South, New York, N. Y. 10016 
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announcing 


CANFIELD PRESS 


A Department of Harper & Row, Publishers 


Are your students satisfied with your 
course? An unfair question? All right, are 
they satisfied with the texts they're using 
now? Are you? 


Canfield Press has been asking these questions of 
students, faculty, and ourselves. We're particularly 
concerned with student needs during the first two 
years of college, since more and more students are 
ending their formal education at this point. 


We are commitied to developing books and related 
teaching materials relevant to your courses, to pre- 
senting difficult concepts and techniques in under- 
standable steps for learning, and to motivating the 
student with content pertinent to his world. 


We are further committed to continuing the quality 
of Harper & Row's 150 years of publishing tradition, 
but as a young publisher, we feel that our future 
depends on our ability to respond to tomorrow's 
educational needs today. We think our firs? lis? is a 
step in this direction, Described below are three of 
our first publications. 


THE FIBER OF DEMOCRACY: Readings in American Government and Politics 


Edited by WILLIAM E. BRIGMAN AND JOHN S. VANDEROEF / Selections included in 
this volume are both provocative and informative. They were drawn from two sources: 
the work of recognized scholars and the writings of men who have been active in the 
American political process. Thus, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. and Richard E. Neustad! write 
about presidential power; thereby, integrating theory and practice and description and 
analysis into an especially meaningful presentation. The contributors represent diverse 
viewpoints, permitting exposure to various approaches and encouraging lively class 
discussion, March, 1970. Paper. Tentative: 450 pp.; $4.95 


DIVIDED WE STAND 


Edited by THE EDITORS OF RAMPARTS with the advice of RICHARD H. DODGE / Drawn 
from the most recent issues of Ramparts, here is a timely collection of the best writings 
on current sociopolitical issues. Selections are grouped in five sections: All Men Are 
Created Equal; Certain inalienable Rights; Life; Liberly; and The Pursuit of Happiness. 
Among the contributors: Harry Edwards, David Horowitz, Susan Sontag, Eldridge and 
Kathleen Cleaver, Peter Collier, Paul Ehrlich, Kari Hess, and Nathan Hare. Instructor's 
Manual by Richard H. Dodge. March, 1970. Paper. Tentative: 200 pp.; $3.50 


CALIFORNIA GOVERNMENT, Third Edition 


LEROY C. HARDY / This concise presentation of the basic facts about California govern- 
ment has been extensively rewritten and updated, The new edition covers, first, essential 
background material; next, the structural form; then, the behavior and practices of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial institutions; and finally, the reforms of each branch. 
Perhaps most importantly, there is included a new chapter on current issues and prob- 
lems. Instructor's Manual. May, 1970. Paper. Tentative: 150 pp.; $2.50 


CANFIELD PRESS 

A Department of Harper & Row, Publishers 
850 MONTGOMERY STREET 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94133 


Address examination copy inquiries 
fo your local college 

representative or fo Harper & Row, 
Publishers, 49 E. 33d Street, 

New York 10016 
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Essential reading from ‘Basic ‘Books 





Toward a National Urban Policy 
Edited by Daniel P. Moynihan 


in an authoritative assessment of the crisis in our cities, leading experts—including Daniel P. Moynihan, Robert 
Wood, Nathan Glazer, Wolf von Eckardt, Thomas F., Pettigrew, Lee Rainwater, Martin Meyerson, and James 
Q. Wilson-—address themselves to the key areas of urban concern, from housing to transportation and from 
crime to education. This is as comprehensive and incisive an evaluation of what is being done—and what can 
be dorie—to improve the quality of urban life as the complexity of the subject will allow. “The talents of the. 
contributors to this work are singular; | do not believe a more distinguished combination of intellect and 
‘experience is to be found in this field.”—Daniel P. Moynihan ° April/$7.95 


People in Politics 
By Richard Rose 


This witty and informative book brings together the perspectives of citizens, politicians, and social scientists 
in a discussion of the major problems of governing the United States and Britain. A leading political scientist, 
Professor Rose discusses such central questions as: Why are early influences more likely to determine the po- 
litical attitudes of voters than of politicians? Why do people who feel they exert little influence on government 
vote anyway? What do politicians actually do and what do they—-and citizens—think they do? No one interested 
in politics as practiced on both sides of the Atlantic can afford to miss this book. April/$5.95 


The Political Order 
Edited by Henry S. Kariel 


This valuable reader explores the wide range of choices in which established and often conflicting ideologies, 
institutions, and modes of study respond to contemporary challenges. The emphasis is upon the ways by 
which political thinkers understand and cope with events, rather than upon a presentation of set 
conclusions. March /$10.00 


paperback classroom edition/$4.95 
The Modern Public Sector 
New Ways of Doing the Government's Business 


By Murray Weidenbaum 


A leading economist, currently Assistant Secretary of the Treasury for Economic Policy, weighs the political as 
well as economicimplications of certain profound changes in the ways the government conducts its business. This 
pioneering book shows how Federal programs are increasingly being delegated to private industry, state and local 
governments, and “non-profit” organizations. The revenue-sharing plan and the containment of the military- 
industrial complex are authoritatively discussed. New/$5.95 


Authoritarian Politics in Modern Society 
The Dynamics of Established One-Party Systems 
Edited by Samuel P. Huntington and Clement H. Moore 


In this first book to focus exclusively on the problems of one-party systems, fourteen authorities consider the 
individual experiences of the major one-party states and analyze the different ways in which they handle such 
probiems as legitimacy, leadership, and politicai and social change. May/$12.50 


Academia in Anarchy 
An Economic Diagnosis 
By James M. Buchanan and Nicos E. Devietoglou 


Two leading economists discuss the causes and cures for student disaffection, poor faculty performance, irrele-. 
vant curricula, and other manifestations of*‘academic anarchy.” March/5.98 


The Future of Inequality 


By S.M. Miller and Pamela Roby 

In the belief that poverty is an issue of inequality rather than of mere physical survival, the authors examine 
the hidden dimensions of social stratification. Approaches for meeting the social problems in the future 
are examined. March/$8.95 
Political History 

Principles and Practice 

By G.R. Elton 


The author, Professor of English Constitutional History at the University of Cambridge, provides a brilliant 


analysis of the craft of writing political history. April/$5.95 
Economics and Urban Problems 

By Dick Netzer 

The Dean of the NYU Graduate School of Public Administration shows how the tools of economic analysis can 
help the decision-maker cope with urgent city problems. February /$5.95 


Our complete list of new political science titles will appear in forthcoming issues of P.S. and APSA. 


ł 


At your bookseller BASIC BOOKS 404 Park Avenue South, Nem York, N. Y, 10016 
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For years, the Institute for Scientific Informa- 
tion (iSI®) has been providing scientists with 
the information they need—in the form they 
need it. Now, you and your colleagues in the 
behavioral, social and management sciences 
can take advantage of ISI’s vast data bank of 
over 4,000 domestic and foreign journals to 
keep you up-to-date on what's being published 
in your field. 


Let your next journal be Current Contents®— 
Behavioral, Social & Management Sciences 


For your general need to be aware of what’s 
going on in your field, ISI publishes Current 
Contents—Behavioral, Social & Mahagement 
Sciences. Subscribers to this pocket-sized 
weekly receive, often in advance of publica- 
tion, reproductions of table-of-contents pages 
of over 900 domestic and foreign journals 
in the behavioral, social and. management 
sciences. And an exclusive author-address 
directory. 


Please send me information on: 


D Current Contenis®—-Behavioral, Social & 
Management Sclences 


O Automatic Subject Citation Alert (ASCA®) 
0 Original Article Tear Sheet Service (OATS®) 
O Other ISI Information Services 
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ASSHEINSTITUTE FOR SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 
325 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19106, USA 
132 High St., Uxbridge, Middlesex, UK 

Other offices in Washington, Paris, Tokyo 

Telex: 84-5305 
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Another invaluable ISI® service: Automatic 
Subject Citation Alert 


If your areas of concern can be more spe- 
cifically defined, [SI’s Automatic Subject Cita- 
tion Alert (ASCA®) will alert you, on a weekly 
basis, to any materials published on topics 
which fall within your personally-programmed 
interest profile areas. 


And get as a bonus Original Article Tear Sheet 
Service 


ISPs Original Article Tear Sheet Service 
(OATS®) can provide subscribers to either of 
the above two services any article desired on 
a 24-hour turn-around basis. 


Keeping up with all those journals you don’t 
have time for is easy when you subscribe to 
one or more of the comprehensive services 
ISI has designed for busy social or behavioral 
scientists. Write for details today. ©19701S1 


` APSR-3 


Cable: SCINFO 


Country 
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POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 
IN. THE UNITED STATES 


Second Edition 


EMMETTE S. REDFORD, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

DAVID B. TRUMAN, MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 

ALAN F. WESTIN, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

ROBERT C. WOOD, MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


This Second Edition of Politics and Government in the United States is a thorough 
revision of a successful introduction to American government. While retaining the high 
level of analysis and authoritative scholarship that characterized the earlier volume, 
this edition incorporates the latest research in political science and takes into account 
recent political events. The text narrative is 30 percent shorter than the previous edition, 
although no major substantive topics have been dropped. New part introductions, chap- 
ter introductions, and chapter summaries highlight key political concepts and empha- 
size the analytical framework of the book. With a new program of boxed inserts and 
new, up-to-date political cartoons. Instructor’s Manual. and Test Booklet available. 


National, State, and Local Edition: 964 pages. $9.95 
National Edition: 835 pages. $8.95 


THE COLD WAR YEARS. 
American F oreign Policy Since 1945 


PAUL Y. HAMMOND 


Written in an informal, engaging style, this book is a brief interpretative synthesis of 
American foreign policy since the Second World War. The text narrative is organized 
by Presidential administrations, and each-chapter proceeds by functional topics rather 
than chronologically. This organization reflects the author’s analytical framework and 
allows him to emphasize the distinctive characteristics of an administration’s foreign 
policy and the influence of domestic factors on foreign policy. -An extensive: biblio- 
graphical essay is included at the end of.the book. ` 

Papsibound: 270 pages. “$2.95 
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INDIA 


Government and Politics 
in a Developing Nation 
ROBERT L. HARDGRAVE, JR., UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN 


Written during the events of 1969 that opened a new era in Indian politics, this brief 
textbook aims to introduce beginning students to the concepts and problems of political 
development and to relate the problems of India to the broader perspective of develop- 
ing nations. The book focuses on both structure and process, on both institutions and 
behavior; it provides a sense of the cultural and historical setting in which political 
development takes place, analyzes recent events, including the Congress party split, and 
raises issues that are likely to be crucial to India’s political future, Perhaps more than 
any other developing nation, India dramatizes the crisis posed by the limited capacity 


of institutions to respond to expanding participation and increasing demands, and 
therefore provides an appropriate framework for the exploration of problems of po- 


litical development that confront a major portion of the world. 
Paperbound. 192 pages, $2.45 (probable) 
PUBLICATION: March 1970 


WESTERN POLITICAL THEORY 
From Its Origins to the Present 
LEE CAMERON McDONALD, POMONA COLLEGE 


A history of political theory from Plato to the present, this book provides in-depth 
discussions of the most important theorists in each historical period. Professor Mc- 
Donald’s presentation and style lead the student into the original works; his explana- 
tions of each thinker’s point of view, complemented by quotations from the original 
work, give the student a first-hand acquaintance with each man’s ideas, as well as his 
style, his approach to life, and the age in which he lived. 
653 pages. $9.95 





E Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. 


New York / Chicago / San Francisco / Atlanta 
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PSYCHIATRY 


Journal for the Study of Interpersonal Processes 


FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO BLACK POLITICS 
A SPECIAL ISSUE, MAY 1970 
T. M. Tomlinson, Ph.D., Issue Editor 


Warren TenHouten—The Black Family: Myth and Reality 
Joan Laurence—White Socialization: Black Reality 
Jan Dizard—Black Identity, Social Class, and Black Power 


Thomas Crawford, Murray Naditch-—-Relative Deprivation, Powerlessness, and Militancy: 
The Psychology of Social Protest 


Herbert Kelman—-A Soctal-Psychological Model of Political Legitimacy and Its Relevance 
to Black and White Student Protest Movements 


David Boesel—The Liberal Society, Black Youth, and the Ghetto Riots 


Subscriptions: $10.00, foreign $10.80; payable in advance. 
Single issues: $3.00 
Published in February, May, August, and November. 
THIRTY-YEAR INDEX, 1938-1967: $10.00 


The William Alanson White Psychiatric Foundation, Inc. 
1610 New Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009 


Donald L. Burnham, M.D., Editor 








SOUTHEAST ASIA Subject Catalog 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Interfiled in this specialized catalog of the Southern Asia Section of the Orientalia Division 
are several forms of cards representing various categories of monographic and journal litera- 
ture: Library of Congress printed and preliminary cataloging cards; typed and manuscript 
cards for serials and for articles selected from about 350 serial publications; cards for disser- 
tations located in various universities and colleges; cards for materials on microfilm, for 
pamphlets in the Southeast Asia pamphlet collection, and for documentary material and edi- 
torial opinion from selected newspapers. 
Estimated 65,000 cards reproduced in 4 volumes 
Prepublication price: $225.00; after July 31, 1970: $280.00 


Catalog of the FOREIGN RELATIONS Library 


The Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., New York 

The collection, approximately 55,000 volumes, consists of the following: documents of 
international organizations, including those of such organizations as the Council of Europe, 
the European Communities, the International Court, the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development, the Nordic Council, and many others, all fully cataloged; government 
documents, especially United States, including treaties and hearings involving the conduct of 
international: relations; books and pamphlets, both trade and institutional, in all western 
European languages. The catalog is in dictionary form—author, subject and title (on a limited 
basis). 

Estimated 153,000 cards reproduced in 9 volumes Price: $590.00 

10% additional charge on orders outside the U.S. 
Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of publications are available on request. 


G. K. HALL &3 CO. 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 
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— Vew ak of Yn terest from Harper Er Koa 


DWAINE MARVICK STOKELY CARMICHAEL KENNETH B. CLARK 
NATHAN GLAZER CHARLES V., HAMILTON 
LEROI JONES MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. ANDREW KOPKIND 
MALCOLM X GUNNAR MYRDAL 
HUEY NEWTON 
are among those represented in 


Roots of Rebellion 
THE EVOLUTION OF BLACK POLITICS AND 
PROTEST SINCE WORLD WAR H 
RICHARD P. YOUNG 


“The selections in this reader trace the development of black protest from the 1940s, when Jim 
Crow practices were the rule even in the North and most Negroes played roles of accommoda- 
tion, to the present period of black pride and rebellion against the status quo. The writing of 
sociologists, political scientists, psychologists, and psychiatrists, black and white, have been 
included to explain this development. However, the perspective of this reader is not exclu- 
sively that of the social sciences. The writings and speeches of leading figures of both the 
‘Negro Revolution’ and the contemporary black revolutionary movement have been included 
to provide a balance between the views of those who observe social phenomena and those who 
are political actors. "—from the PREFACE / General and section introductions by the editor. 
March, 1970. 482 pp.; $495 paper 


=e D m 


The Stable Crisis 
TWO DECADES OF GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY 


WOLFRAM F. HANRIEDER. A treatment of West German foreign policy since 1949, relating 
the international and domestic perspectives. May, 1970. Tentative: 192 pp; $3.00 paper 


The Student Political Scientists Handbook 


RICHARD L. MERRITT and GLORIA J. PYSZKA. A Schenkman publication distributed by 
Harper & Row. A guide to preparing political science research papers. Includes compilation of 
source materials; summary descriptions of handbooks and journals; and help in use of the 
library. January, 1970. 192 pp.; $5.95 cloth; $2.93 paper 


Political Ideas and Ideologies 
A HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT 


MULFORD Q. SIBLEY. A critical treatment of issues of political theory and history of politi- 
cal thought, viewing the history of political ideas as a continuing dialogue between alternative 
viewpoints (ancient to modern), May, 1970. Tentative: 500 pp; $11.95 


Peasant Wars in the Twentieth Century 


ERIC R. WOLF. Discusses the role of the peasant in the revolutions of Mexico, Russia, China, 
Viet Nam, Algiers, and Cuba. January, 1970. 364 pp.; $3.50 paper j 


ra 
Harper & Row, Publishers 49 E. 33d St, New York 10016 
1817 
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ALDINE Y 
E 


is pleased to announce 
the most contemporary and relevant text avail- 


able today for courses in foreign policy and international relations. 


GREAT ISSUES OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


edited by Morton A. Kapian, University of Chicago. 


This book of readings brings excitement and relevancy to the study of international politics 
and foreign policy through controversial analyses of the most pressing issues of our times— 
arms control, United States-Communist relations, limited warfare, American intervention, and 
military security. It concentrates on the most vigorous contest of contemporary international 
issues as they relate to national values and characteristics of international political structure, and 
provides students with a lively and compelling means of analyzing current foreign policy and 
whether this policy is or is not based on principle. 


The book is divided into three parts. Part one provides evaluations of the structure of interna- 
tional political systems, organization and law, and discussions of the extent to which justice, order 
and law can be reconciled. The second part deals with great issues of foreign policy, debated by 
Senator Frank Church, Senator J. William Fulbright, Henry A. Kissinger, Ambassador Averil! 
Harriman, Albert Wohlstetter and the author. Part three places the military issues of the arms race 
and ballistic missile defense in the context of strategy, bargaining, and war. 


Throughout the book, opposing points of view are placed side-by-side to provide students with 
a point of departure for discussing critical issues of contemporary foreign policy. Thus, interna- 
tional political structure and foreign policy are illuminated through incisive debate on the vital 
issues of the day. And although the specific issues which are dealt with here may pass, the under- 
lying problems of which they are particular manifestations wiil continue to recur. Hence students 
are also provided with important insights into how one evaluates and deals with principles of 
political structure and their manifestation in policy. 


480 pp. Clothbound, $12.50. Paperbound, $4.95. 


WRITE OUR COLLEGE DEPARTMENT TODAY FOR 
YOUR FREE EXAMINATION COPY. 


ALDINE PUBLISHING CO. 529S.Wabash Ave. Chicago 60605 





l 
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The name of | 
the game— 
classroom 
politics 


Students portray politicians in AMERICAN . 
GOVERNMENT SIMULATION SERIES to 
investigate theory and practice of US, 
government. By Leonard Sitteiman, Wayne 
State University; William D. Coplin, Syracuse 
University. 





DECISION-MAKING BY CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEES. Illustrates the dynamics of the 
Conference Committee in the legislative 
process. 40 pages, 812 x 10. List $1.00 Net $ .80 


THE CONGRESSMEN AT WORK. Student 
responds to decision problems within the con- 
text of roie materials provided. 196 pages, 

8¥2 x 10. List $2.00 Net $1.60 


| BUDGETARY POLITICS AND PRESIDENTIAL 
DECISION MAKING. Taking different political 
interests into consideration, student must 
advise the President on budgetary allocations. 
| 48 pages, 8¥2 x 10. List $1.00 Net $ .80 


Each of the five simulations consists of a 
Student Exercise Book and an Instructor's 
Guide. Designed for group or individual use, as 
| class or homework assignments. 





AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 
A classrcom exercise with background material 
provided by Constitutional historian, Forest 
McDonald. 64 pages, 81⁄2 x 10, List $1.00 

Net $ .80 












PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION CAMPAIGNING. 
Pairs of students campaign for votes. 40 pages, 
8¥2 x 10. List $1.00 Net $ .80 


Make your students experienced politicians in 
the classroom. 


Science Research Associates, Inc. 
259 East Erie Street, Chicago, |I. 60611 


A Subsidiary of IBM 





a 
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New MARKHAM books on policy analysis and political theory: . 


REBELLION AND AUTHORITY 
An Analytic Essay on Insurgent Conflicts , 
by NATHAN LEITES and CHARLES WOLF, Jr. The RAND CoPporaiion: 


Thé broad aim of this book is to develop a method of analyzing insurgent conflicts—conflicts between Authorities 
and Rebellions—which approaches the rigor achieved in analysis of strategic nuclear conflicts. Various concepts 
are developed, such as the “demand” for and “supply” of rebellion; the “inputs” and “outputs” associated with 
rebellion; “damage-limiting” and “profit-maximizing” influences on population behavior; and the principles of 
target- selection as they affect the contesting sides. The concepts are then applied to specific recent cases of in- 
surgent conflict. l 
February, 1970. 170 pages $5.95 h hard c cover 


THE AMERICAN THREAT 


The Fear of War as an Instrument of Foreign Policy 

by JAMES L. PAYNE Wesleyan University 

The author presents a powerful argument to the effect that statesmen and political analysts must acknowledge 
and use intelligently the implicit threat of war present in most situations of political conflict between nations. 
Professor Payne emphasizes the important difference between the average citizen's perception of an international 
conflict and the responsibility of the professional statesman to confront the full reality of these situations when 
making foreign-policy decisions. The book offers no specific policy recommendations, but provides considerable. 
historical enlightenment on how and why the United States becomes involved in situations as complex and frus- 
trating as Vietnam. 

February, 1970 290 pages $7.95 hard cover 


$3.95 paper cover 
CONFLICT OF INTEREST 
A Theory of Divergent Goals with Applications to Politics 
by ROBERT AXELROD University of California, Berkeley 
Conflict of interest is the state of incompatibility of the goals of two or more actors. This study provides a formal 
definition of conflict of interest for certain types of strategic interactions and applies the concept to the analysis 
of several political arenas. The book explores specifically the bargaining process in Congressional conference com- 
mittees, the multilevel decision process in bureaucracies, consensus and cleavage in societies, and the processes 
of coalition formation and maintenance in parliamentary democracies. 
January, 1970 225 pages $8.95 hard cover 


POLICY ANALYSIS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 

by IRA SHARKANSKY University of Wisconsin | 

This reader is a collection of articles which illustrate the various ways political scientists analyze public policies 
with sophisticated tools. There is a general introduction by the editor, followed by chapters on alternate models 
of the policy process. measurement of policy, influences on policy- makers, and approaches to policy change. The 
selections explore policy processes in all levels of government and deal with a al of policy i issues, such as. 
budgeting, reapportionment, and the selective service system. 


January, 1970 500 pages $8.00 hard cover | 
$5.00 paper cover. 





MARKHAM (Stn) COMAN 


3322 West Peterson Avenue ©% Chicago, Illinois 60645 ¢~(312) 539-0626 
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LOOKING FOR A BOOK PUBLISHER? 


It is no secret that publication is regarded as the foundation stone of a scholar’s career. : 
In order to gain recognition, prestige, and advancement, the scholar must seek publication. 


Here at Exposition Press, we offer scholars a complete publishing service, under our 
special academic imprint, “Exposition-University Books.” Though the proportion of scholarly 
publications in the lists of the trade houses is shrinking, due to economic pressures, many of 
our recent titles in the academic fields have gained popular reviews, professional recognition | 
and steady sales. These books are the result of a publishing plan that is bringing a steady 
flow of scholarly writers to Exposition Press. They reflect the high editorial standards 
and quality of design and production which have won the respect of libraries, schools, 
book-sellers and critics. Publication is rapid; within four months! Ask for free catalogs. 


FREE! The behind-the-scenes story of book publishing revealed in two fact-filled, illus- | 
trated brochures, containing a detailed description of our subsidy plan includ- 

ing a breakdown of contract terms and typical costs (in print for the first time). Copies are 

available on request. Your inquiries and manuscripts are invited. An editorial appraisal 

will be furnished promptly without obligation. References upon request. 


Please write to Dept. 93C 
EXPOSITION PRESS INC., 50 Jericho Turnpike, Jericho, New York 11753 


THE EFFECT OF JUDICIAL REVIEW 
ON FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 
IN AUSTRALIA, CANADA, AND THE UNITED STATES 


Richard E. Johnston 


One of the first books to examine the various aspects of modern federalism. Professor 
Johnston investigates the effects of judicial review on federal-state relations in three 
nations with surprisingly similar constitutions. He makes a comparison of the manner 
in which the highest courts of these nations have treated such problems of federalism 
as foreign affairs, treaties, spending, taxation, and intergovernmental immunities. This 
volume will be valuable for students of comparative government and constitutional law, 
and will provide much useful information for students of political science generally. 

| $12.00 


DISCRETIONARY JUSTICE: A Preliminary Inquiry. Kenneth Culp Davis. 


“Davis has not produced a more significant piece of work.”—Administrative Law 
Review $8.50 


Sy eran AND RELATIONSHIP IN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. Charles 
6 ac 9 Fe 


“Should be read by every student of the subject.”—W illiam and Mary Law Review 
$3.95 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS : 
aU; Baton Rouge 70803 | ) 


A E Nag Pt E, tye A a etl E a agg tl E h a OE ah i E Gi A a, 
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2- Page An 
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Now avai lable in poyan back 


THE LIMITS OF INTERVENTION 


by Townsend Hoopes 


This highly pertinent book discusses the roots of United States military involve- 
ment in Vietnam and relates the events that occurred within the government after 
the Tet offensive, when President Johnson acceded to a full review of our Vietnam 
policy. It is written by a man who since 1947 has held various positions in the upper 
echelons of government, serving in recent years as Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for International Security Affairs and Under Secretary of the Air Force. 


“Written with courage, intelligence and hope . . . a superb source of 
information about how American foreign policy is actually being made 
—and it also shows in what ways an aroused public opinion can finally 
compel a President to change his course." 


Karl W. Deutsch, Harvard University 
". . an intellectual necessity for all concerned with the liquidation 
of an unparalleled disaster . . ..far and away the most illuminating ac- 
count we have of the people and policies that led the United States into 
the Vietnam catastrophe . . . a significant contribution to the history of 


our times.” 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., City University of New York 





‘*. . « probably the finest thing of its kind in the literature of American 


politics...” 
The New Yorker 


‘Hoopes’ book is a valuable contribution to the literature on the politics i 
of policy-making and I certainly intend to use it in my classes.” 


Roger Hilsman, Columbia University 


ae, ue l ; 256 pages. Paper, $2.95 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 
~ "750 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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Comparative Studies of Political Life 
edited by Martin O. Heisler, University of Maryland 





Comparative Studies of Political Life, a new series of books, is intended to make 
available to students of political science the fruits of current scholarship in com- 


parative politics 
The series will consist of original studies—-occasionally complemented by an- 


thologies~—containing fresh data, explicit conceptual grounding and theoretical ex- 
position, with a broadly interdisciplinary perspective. The volumes will be organized 
in terms of geographic areas, analytic foci and pedagogic requirements. 


.. + announcing the first volume 
CITIZENS, ELECTIONS, PARTIES: 
Approaches to the Comparative Study of 
the Processes of Development 
by Stein Rokkan, with Angus Campbell, Per Torsvik, and Henry Valen 
1. Nation-building, Citizenship and Political Mobilization: Approaches and Models 
2. Suffrage Extensions and Waves of Mobilization: Empirical Statistical Studies 
3. Citizen Reactions in Full-Fledged Party Systems. 
March, 1970. Approx. 500 pages. $12.50 


. . forthcoming 


COMPARATIVE FOREIGN POLICY: Theoretical Essays 


by Wolfram Hanrieder, University of California at Santa Barbara 


LEGISLATURES IN COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE 
edited by Allan Kornberg, Duke University 


Also Available from David McKay 


POWER, PARTICIPATION AND IDEOLOGY 
Readings in the Sociology of American Political Life 
edited by Calvin J. Larson and Philo C. Wasburn, Purdue University 
"A very useful collection of materials covering the overlapping interests of po- 


litical science and sociology.” 
' Avery Leiserson, Vanderbilt University 


September, 1969. 512 pages. $7.95 


HANDBOOK OF RESEARCH DESIGN AND 


SOCIAL MEASUREMENT, Second Edition 
by Delbert C. Miller, Indiana University 

Stuart A. Rice of the Survey and Research Corporation said of the first edition of 
this handbook, . | might say that in the field of social measurements it should 


serve a purpose analogous to that of Roget's Thesaurus for writers." 
March, 1970. 420 pages. Cloth, $6.95. Paper, $4.95 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 
750 Third iii New York, N. Y. 10017 
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Things are 
happening 


fast at 


17 Dunster 
Street 


You've probably heard about us. 


We're the new publishing company created to 
meet the challenges of the current college educa- 
tion scene. We believe that the dynamic changes 
now taking place at all levels of the curriculum 
as well as the diverse backgrounds. of today’s col- 
lege students call for innovative responses from 
teacher and publisher alike. So—with the Social 
Sciences and Humanities as our area of specializa- 
tion—we are experimenting with new and dif- 
ferent teaching materials for today’s new courses 
and new kinds of students. We bring thirty years 
of publishing experience to WINTHROP—to what 
we feel is a.fresh, progressive publishing venture. 


Soon we'll be officially 
announcing our first Political 
Science books. 


Right now we can tell you that one volume ex- 
amines the role of state and federal governments 
in alleviating both urban and rural poverty. Writ- 
ten by experts in the field, this book criticizes 
government response to the poverty problem and 
provides a tested blueprint for more constructive 
government action. The second volume, a reader 
on international conflict in the nuclear age, con- 
sists of a series of paired essays, each offering 
alternative analyses of the conflicts in Vietnam, 
Korea, the Middle East, and other world trouble 
spots. 


‘ 


You'll be hearing more from 
Winthrop. Meanwhile, address 
your questions and suggestions to: 


Jim Murray or Paul O’Connell 


Wp Winthrop Publishers, Inc. 





17 Dunster Street , Harvard Square 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 


. a subsidiary of Prentice-Hall 
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1970 Political Science Books 
from Macmillan 





LAWS AND MEN 

The Challenge of American Politics 

By the late DANIEL M. BERMAN and LOUIS S. LOEB of American University 
Beginning where politics begins—with people—Laws and Men develops 
an understanding of how individuals relate to politics and of how they are 
motivated. Descriptive, analytical and interpretive, the book includes all 
basic material—parties, interest groups, and the policy making institutions 
and processes—but goes beyond description to take a critical look at Ameri- 
can politics. The text, designed for courses in American government, is 
divided into 14 chapters. It answers the plea for human relevance in the 
study of political behavior and institutions. 
1970 432 pages $7.95 


THE NEW AGE OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
By FREDERICK H. HARTMANN, Naval War College 


1970 Approx. 420 pages Prob. $9.95 


AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW, Third Edition 
By the late ROCCO J. TRESOLINI, formerly of Lehigh University, and MARTIN 
SHAPIRO, University of California, Irvine 


1970 Approx. 804 pages Prob. $10.95 
Teacher’s Manual, gratis 


LAW AMONG NATIONS 
An Introduction to Public International Law, Second Edition 
By GERHARD VON GLAHN, University of Minnesota 


1970 Approx. 735 pages Prob. $10.95 


CALIFORNIA GOVERNMENT 
One Among Fifty, Second Edition 


By CLYDE E, JACOBS and ALVIN D. SOKOLOW, both of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis 


1970 198 pages Paper, $3.25 
Teacher’s Manual, gratis 


CALIFORNIA POLITICS AND PARTIES 
By JOHN R. OWENS, EDMOND COSTANTINI, and LOUIS F. WESCHLER, 
all of the University of California, Davis 


1970 Approx. 352 pages Cloth, $7.95 Paper, $3.95 


Write to the Faculty Service Desk for examination copies. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 866 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
In Canada, write to Collier-Macmillan Canada, Ltd., 1125B Leslie Street, Don Mills, Ontario 
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BIG CITY MAYORS 

The Crisis in Urban Politics 

Edited by LEONARD I. RUCHELMAN 

Articles by Alex Gottfried, William F. Buckley, and Nat Hentoff with statements ‘by Mayors Cavanagh 
of Detroit, Lindsay of New York, Yorty of Los Angeles, and others that yield a definitive look into the 
mayor’s office. 384 pages paper $4.95 cloth $12.50 


NOW IS THE TIME 


integration in the Berkeley Schools 
By NEIL V. SULLIVAN and EVELYN S. STEWART 
FOREWORD BY MARTIN LUTHER KING 


“If we don’t follow what Mr. Sullivan has said... we will never have any possibility of achieving a 
relationship among the various ethnic groups.” 
— Robert F, Kennedy 


256 pages $5.95 


RURAL POVERTY AND THE URBAN CRISIS 
A Strategy for Regional Development 
By NILES M. HANSEN 


Concluding that most current programs are ineffective, Mr. Hansen proposes that development 
assistance should be focused on “intermediate centers” — cities of 200,000 to 500,000 — with good 
records of growth. 384 pages . $10.00 


INTERNATIONAL Cone POWER STRUCTURES 
By DELBERT C. MILLER 


In addition to exploding a number of myths about community power wielding, Mr. Miller demonstrates 
valuable methodologies for future studies. 384 pages $11.50 


VOTING IN THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
By SYDNEY D. BAILEY 


Mr. Bailey discusses the effect of absences and abstentions, voting on elections and appointments, 
and the growing practice of reaching concensus without a forma! vote, while offering some proposals 
for making the Security Council more effective. 288 pages $10.00 


EMPIRICAL STUDIES OF INDIANA POLITICS 
Edited by JAMES B. KESSLER 


Ten studies dealing with legislative behavior, political career building, interactions and patterns of 
influence in legislatures, methods of analyzing legislative behavior, and the recruitment of political 
leadership. 320 pages $12.50 


now in paperback... 


A MAN CALLED WHITE 
The Autobiography of WALTER WHITE 
This is a book on which to cut our social, political, and moral eye teeth.” 


— H. A. Overstreet, Saturday Review of Literature 
416 pages $3.25 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Tenth & Morton Streets 
Bloomington, indiana 4740% 
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GOVERNMENT 
BY THE PEOPLE: 
NATIONAL, STATE AND James M. Burns, Williams College; and _ 
LOCAL, Jack Walter Peltason, University of Illinois. 


SEVENTH EDITION, Burns and Peltason have done an intensive job 
1969 of updating, but also of giving the Seventh 
Edition a fresher viewpoint and sharper em- 
phasis. 

Extensively rewritten to take into consideration 
the kinds of issues and problems that readers 
of Government By The People will be dealing 
with in the decade ahead. 

The 7th Edition clearly recognizes the “chal- 
lenge to democracy” from many students and 
A new vital - other Americans in recent years. 


ici SPECIFIC IMPROVEMENTS 
revision of e Emphasizes the use of the latest scholarship 
the leadin g especially in the fields of civil rights, political 
. d behavior; the President, and Congress, and the 
intro uctory Supreme Court; and in the discipline of poli- 
text in ; tical science, for the benefit of teacher and 
. student alike. 
American ¢ The first chapter is ery r and deals 
) with the critique of “pluralist democracy.” 
Government e Offers -a coherent coverage of American 


emphasizing the Government. 
issues of the 19/0’s. e The authors aim to involve the student, to 


be relevant, but not to talk down. 

e Completely up-to-date—includes election re- 
sults and the impact and consequences of the 
1968 elections, civil rights and black power, 
reapportionment and urban crisis, alienation 
and democracy, the crisis of confidence in 
Vietnam, and attacks.on the defense of dem- 
ocracy from both the left and the right. 
Nat'l Edition, 1969, 704 pp. (86064-4) $9.50 
7 feu State & Local Edition, 1969, 848 pp. 
2 and its (36065-1) $9.95 
Soto GUIDE TO AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
THIRD EDITION, 1969 


James A. Burkhart, Stephens College; 
Raymond L. Lee, Indiana University of 
Pennsylyania. 


Revised especially for the Seventh Edition of 
Government By The People. It continues to be 
completely integrated with the text. A guide to 
the efficient, intelligent study of political 
science. 

Through objective questions (true-false, mul- 
tiple choice, matching, completion), Guide To 
American Government provides the student 
and the instructor with a check on the funda- 
mental facts. The questions in the workbook 
are carefully thought out, imaginative and 
practical. They indicate whether the basic 
materials have been mastered, and initiate 


: 2 independent thinking on the part of the stu- 
For further information dent. An answer guide is available. 1969, 213 


pp. paper (36695-5) $3.95 
write: Box 903 
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Southeast Asta Tomorrow 


Problems and Prospects for U.S. Policy 


MELVIN GURTOV In this important RAND study, Melvin Gurtov disputes the “domino theory” 
that U.S. withdrawal from Vietnam without total victory will result in a rash of Communist- 
sponsored liberation wars, increased militancy in Peking, and an overall erosion of security and stability 
in Southeast Asia. He discusses the likely responses of America’s Asian allies to U.S. withdrawal and 
how its adverse effects can be minimized. $6.95 cloth, $1.95 paper 


The Supreme Court 
and the Electoral Process 


RICHARD CLAUDE In recent years the Supreme Court has moved ahead of Congress and the 
Executive in a controversial attempt to “nationalize” the electoral process. Professor Claude’s unique 
study brings together and analyzes the cases heard by the court during the past 100 years which have 
most influenced voting rights and representation. He offers valuable insights into the role of litigation 
in the democratic process and indicates those issues most likely to be the subject of future litigation. 

$10.00 


Announcing a new series 


Policy Studies in 


Employment and Welfare 


Written in a lively and non-academic style, the books in this new series will focus on the major do- 
mestic issues of our time—the urban crisis, poverty, and employment. 


Economic Opportunity in the Ghetto 


The Partnership of Government and Business 


SAR A. LEVITAN, GARTH L. MANGUM, and ROBERT TAGGART, III What hope is there for 
revitalizing the economies of our city ghettos? This study analyzes recently initiated efforts by gov- 
ernment and business to open existing inner city jobs to ghetto residents, to create new jobs in the 
ghetto, and to promote local ownership of ghetto business. $6.00 cloth, $1.95 paper 


Programs in Aid of the Poor 
for the 1970s 


SAR A. LEVITAN An ideal introduction for anyone who wants to know what this country is doing 
for the poor, this study discusses the three kinds of programs which constitute the federal welfare 
system—programs to assist the unemployed poor, programs to assist the working poor, and programs 
supplying goods and services. $6.00 cloth, $1.95 paper 


Manpower Challenge of the 1970s 


Institutions and Social Change 


STANLEY H: RUTTENBERG, assisted by JOCELYN GUTCHESS Drawing on his four years as 
Manpower Administrator, Mr. Ruttenberg shows how institutional shortcomings and interagency 
rivalries weakened our national manpower programs. He describes the unsuccessful effort by former 
Labor Secretary Wirtz and himself to reorganize the Manpower Administration and goes on to outline 
a model manpower system and recommend new and comprehensive manpower legislation. 

$6.00 cloth, $1.95 paper 


y THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS Baltimore, Maryland 21218 
` Publishers of The Papers of Dwight David Eisenhower. 
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What is New About 


PRINCIPLES OF 


Features 


For further information 
write: Box 903 





the Sixth Edition of 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, Sixth Edition, 1970 


Albert B. Saye and Merritt B. Pound, both of 
the University of Georgia; and John F. Allums, 
Office of Emergency Preparedness. 


This sixth edition, of a standard in its field, 
features an expanded introductory chapter on 
judicial review, a section on contemporary 
problems and the role of the cities, and a sec- 
tion on recent Supreme Court cases on civil 
rights. The authors maintain the objective of 
the original edition—presenting a concise, 
straightforward account of the basic features of 
American government, with emphasis on con- 
stitutional principles. A complete teacher’s 
manual is available on request. 


March 1970, approx. 496 pp. (70476-7) $7.95 


e The introductory chapter—expanded to pro- 
vide a general introduction to political science, 
including behavioralism. 


e The chapter on judicial review, offering a 
critical analysis of its operation. 


e Contemporary problems and the role of the 
cities—included in the Chapter on Federalism. 


+ Includes recent Supreme Court cases on civil 
rights. 


+ Education, housing, and space research—in- 
cluded in the Chapter on Functions and 
Service. 


e Reapportionment, constitutional revision and 
other current problems of State and Local 
Government are presented. 
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an introduction : 
to political science , Fe 
by 

Karl W. 





Harvard University 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT: | 
How People Decide Their Fate 


A basic text for the introductory political science 
course, Dr. Deutsch’s book balances the 
comparative, normative, and behavioral 
approaches, It presents the basic principles that 
govern political thinking and then applies these 
concepts fo the political systems of five 
countries: the United States, the U. S. S. R., 
Britain, France, and West Germany. Throughout 
the book there are numerous examples from 
American political life, as well as comparisons 
among the experiences of many different 
countries. Key concepts for review and discussion 
are listed at the end of each chapter. Analytical 
in approach and well supported with 
quantitative data and historical examples, the 
book encourages students to form their own 
views of major political problems. 


About 500 pages Spring 1970 


ISSUES IN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


Edited by David V. J. Bell, Michigan State 
University; Karl W. Deutsch and Seymour Martin 
Lipset, both of Harvard University 

Over thirty current and distinguished readings. 


INSTRUCTOR’S MANUAL to accompany 
POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


David V. J. Bell, Michigan State University, A supplement to POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 
and Karl W. Deutsch or to any other basic introductory text. 
About 100 pages paper Spring 1970 About 400 pages 


Houghton Mifflin Publisher ot the American Heritage Dictionary of the English Language 


Boston / Atlanta / Dallas / Geneva, Ill. / New York / Palo Alto 
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More exceptional - 


r 
* 
* 


Political Science ‘Books 


From Prentice-Hall 





THE THEORY AND 
PRACTICE OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS, 3rd Ed., 1970 


Fred A, Sondermann, Colorado College; 
William C. Olson, Columbia University; and 
David C. McLellan, University of California, 
Riverside. 

Completely up-dated 80% new selections by 
eminent authorities in the field, and includes 
revised textual commentary. 

April 1970, approx. 448 pp., paper (91337-6) 
$4.95 cloth (91338-4) $8.95 


TODAY'S ISMS: 
Communism, Fascism, Capitalism, 
Socialism, 6th Ed., 1970 


William Ebenstein, University of California, 
Santa Barbara. 

Completely revised and introduces new ma- 
terial on political, economic, and cultural 
studies of the Brezhnev-Kosygin regime; views 
world-wide implications of. Sino-Soviet conflict 
and Soviet penetration of the Arab world; dis- 


cusses Negro attitudes toward socialism and 


capitalism, and more. 
February 1970, 320 pp., illus., paper (92442-3) 
$3.50 cloth (92443-1) $6.95 


PROBLEMS IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS, 3rd Ed., 1970 


Andrew Gyorgy, George Washington 
University, Hubert S. Gibbs, Boston University, 
and Robert S. Jordan, George Washington 
University. 

Timely, concise, and applies the case method to 
contemporary international relations. Most 
cases are new—with focus on selected geo- 
graphic areas (Eastern Europe, Latin America, 
The Middle East) or on important problems 
such as the role of the military in politics, the 
U.N., ete. Illustrated with maps, charts, car- 
toons, and drawings. 

May 1970, 384 pp., paper (71742-1) $5.50 


FOUR AFRICAN 
POLITICAL SYSTEMS 
Christian Potholm, Vassar College. 


One of the first in-depth comparative surveys 
of four African countries by a single author. 
The analysis of each nation is based on de- 
cision making, systematic capabilities, and goal 


For further information 
write: Box 903 


formation. A major chapter introduces “The 
African Context.” 
April 1970, approx. 320 pp., (32959-9) $8.95 


GOVERNING IN BLACK AFRICA: 
Perspectives on New States 


Edited by Marion Doro, Connecticut College 
and Newell M. Stultz, Brown University. 


Surveys contemporary and developing political 
processes in the new, independent states of 
sub-Saharan Africa. This volume incorporates 
major trends of current research in African 
affairs. 

March 1970, 400 pp., paper (86058-6) $4.95 
cloth (86059-4) $7.95 


THE SOVIET POLITICAL SYSTEM: 

A Book of Readings 
Richard A. Cornell, York University, Canada. 
Readings to augment present knowledge and 
emphasize the present dynamic character of 
the Soviet political system. They uncover the 
forces both producing and resisting change 
within the Soviet Union. 
June 1970, approx. 400 pp., paper (82382-3) 
$4.95 cloth (82383-1) $7.95 


EUROPE’S WOULD BE POLITY: 
Patterns of Change 
in the European Community 


Leon N. Lindberg and Stuart A. Scheingold, 
both of the University of Wisconsin. 


An analysis of the progress made by the 
Common Market and the problems developed 
simultaneously since its inception in the early 
1950’s. Incorporates diverse and often com- 
peting theories. 

April 1970, 256 pp., paper (29199-7) $5.50 
cloth (29206-0) $6.95 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS OF REGIONS: A 
Comparative Approach 


Louis J. Cantori, Jr., and Stephen L. Spiegel, 
both of the University of California, 
Los Angeles. 


A framework for the comparison of interna- 
tional politics of diverse areas. Utilizes original 
and reprinted reading material. A detailed 
analysis of the five central world areas: Latin 
America, Western Europe, West Africa, Middle 
East and: Southeast Asia. 

April 1970, approx. 416 pp., cloth (47342-1) 
$7.95 paper (47341-3) $4.95 
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Significant Political Science texts from Random House-Alfred A. Knopf 


WO R LD PO LIT I CS Second Edition 


A. F. K. ORGANSKI, University of Michigan 
Knopf, 1968; 544 pages; $9.50 


POLITICS AMONG NATIONS 


The Struggle for Power and Peace ¢ Fourth Edition 
HANS J. MORGENTHAU, University of Chicago 
Knopf, 1967; 672 pages; $9.95 


THE MIGHT OF NATIONS 


World Politics in Our Time » Third Edition 
JOHN G. STOESSINGER, City University of New York 
Random House, 1969; 448 pages; $8.50 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE SUPERPOWERS 


United States-Soviet Union Interaction at the United Nations Second Edition 
JOHN G. STOESSINGER ¢ Random House, 1969; 224 pages; $2.95 paperbound 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


An Introduction to Political Science 

JOHN C. WAHLKE, University of Iowa, and 
ALEX N. DRAGNICH, Vanderbilt University, Editors 
Random House, 623 pages; $8.95 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS IN ie 
UNITED STATES 


MALCOLM E. JEWELL, University of Kentucky 
and SAMUEL C. PATTERSON, University of lowa 
Random House, 573 pages; $8.95 — 


LEARNING ABOUT POLITICS 


A Reader in Political Socialization 
Edited by ROBERTA S. SIGEL, SUNY at Buffalo 
Random House, May 1970; about 800 pages; $9.95 


FRONTIERS OF DEMOCRATIC THEORY 


Edited by HENRY S. KARIEL, University of Hawaii 
Random House, February 1970; 448 pages; $5.95 paperbound 


INTERNATIONAL LAW IN A 
CHANGING WORLD 


EDWARD COLLINS, University of Maine 
Random House, March 1970; 512 pages; $9.95 


BASIC RESEARCH METHODS IN 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The Art of Empirical Investigation 
JULIAN SIMON, University of Illinois 
Random House, 1969; 576 pages; $9.95 


RANDOM HOUSE———ALFRED A. KNOPF 
The College Department, 201 East 50th Street, New York, New York 10022 
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‘Political Science Books 
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THE CONDUCT OF 
POLITICAL INQUIRY: 
Behavioral Political Analysis 


Louis D. Hayes, University of Montana; and 
Ronald D. Hedlund, University of Wisconsin. 
An alternative research approach when seeking 
answers to questions concerning the political 
world. The editors have selected excerpts from 
some basic source material regarding inquiry 
into major concerns of contemporary political 
science. 

A 1970, approx. 400 pp., paper (16730-4) 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 
AND THE CONSTITUTION: 
Cases and Commentaries 


Lucius J. Barker, University of Illinois, 
Urbana; and Twiley W. Barker, Jr., University 
of Illinois, Chicago Circle. 


A casebook that points up civil liberties issues 
as expounded by and in leading judicial de- 
cisions; primarily those of the supreme court. 
Commentaries precede each major problem 
area, summarize the development of case law 
and provide historical perspective for examin- 
ing and evaluating issues presented. 

April 1970, approx. 400 pp., cloth (13479-1) 
$8.95 paper (13478-8) $5.95 


THE AMERICAN PARTY SYSTEM 

AND THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, 

2nd Ed., 1970 
Fred I. Greenstein, Wesleyan University. 
Every chapter updated—some completely re- 
written—to take account of political science 
research since the first edition. Includes a 
complete analysis of voting, local and national 
politics, in-depth examination of pre-election 
politics, through the 1968 elections. This edition 
continues to provide a sharply focused intro- 
duction to party politics at the voter, city, 
ate T federal a e levels. 

ay , approx. pp., paper (02841-5 
$1.95 cloth (02842-3) $4.95 i i 


For further information 
write: Box 903 


THE CHALLENGE OF POLITICS: 
ideas and Issues, 3rd Ed., 1970 


Edited by Alvin Z. Rubinstein, University of 
Pennsylvania and Garoid W. Thumm, 

Bates College. 

40% of the material is new in this edition. 
Most writers are contemporary rather than 
classical, thus making discussions more relevant 
to the student. Emphasis is on the American 
scene with material by John F. Kennedy, 
Nathan Glazer, the Kerner Commission, Martin 
Luther King, Jr., and John Kenneth Galbraith. 
March 1970, 448 pp., paper (12506-2) $4.95 


THE GREAT ISSUES 
OF POLITICS: An Introduction to 
Political Science, 4th Ed., 1970 


Leslie Lipson, University of. California, 
Berkeley. 

A study of politics in terms of the fundamental 
issues which form its constant core. This new 
edition discusses the racial confrontation, 
worldwide protests of submerged minorities, 
the revolt of the young, and similar phenom- 
ena which marked the history of the late 
1960’s. Shows with vivid perception the forces 
which are now transforming our culture, and 
the psychological aspects ‘of contemporary 
politics. April 1970, 480 pp., (36388-7) $7.95 


READINGS ON STATE AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Edited by Irwin N. Gertzog, Yale University. 


New articles and recent book excerpts analyz- 
ing significant political relationships character- 
izing American state and local governments. 
Topics include intergovernmental relations, 
political organization, legislative policy-making, 
executive leadership, and judicial norm-en- 
forcement. To encourage thought on basic 
political concepts. 

April 1970, approx. 120 pp., (76110-4) $4.95 


AMERICAN AND SOVIET SOCIETY: 
A Reader in Comparative Sociology 
and Perception 


Edited by Paul Hollander, University of 
Massachusetts, -Amherst, and Harvard. 
Unique writings by major sociologists in the 
United States and the Soviet Union-~focusing 
on their major problems and institutions. The 
works cover: Values, beliefs and ideologies; 
Social stratification; Political institutions; 
amily, marriage, sexual morality; Major 
social problems: and the status of sociology in 
two societies. 1969, 589 pp. (02399-4) $8.95 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


P. ALLAN DIONISOPOULOS 


Northern Illinois University 


Students of American Government and Politics can 
better understand changes in governmental policies and 
current political phenomena if they have an understand- 
ing of the origins and evolutionary development of the 
United States. This completely new text, which uses a 
historie-structural-legal approach in describing the insti- 
tutions, functions, and processes of governments within 
the United States, seeks to provide the familiarity needed 
to understand American political phenomena. 


Unique in texts of this kind is Chapter Two, “The 
American Character”, in which the author postulates on 
the viability of a constitution written nearly two centuries 
ago. The final chapter, “The American Political System: 
Perfect or Perfectible?”, continues in this vein and is 
particularly apposite for today’s questioning students. The 
subject of Civil Rights is covered in depth. 

A teacher’s manual containing explanatory material 
and suggestions for essay and examination questions is 
available, 


672 pp. 1970 Cloth $8.95 


STUDENT’S WORKBOOK AND READINGS 


CRAIG R. DUCAT 
University of Minnesota 


This workbook-reader is intended to accompany text- 
books for the introductory course in American Govern- 
ment. Each of the eighteen chapters is divided into seven 
parts: 
l. A glossary of the salient terms found in American 
Government texts. i 

2. Questions on the contents of these texts. 

3. rl questions to test knowledge of specific 
acts, i 

4. Thought questions on material related to the texts. 

5. Readings directly related to the major topics. 

6. Questions on the readings. 

7. A short list of suggested readings. 

The most significant contribution of this new book is 
the readings, listed below under the individual chapter 
headings. The editor has sought out the most pertinent 

i and lively articles available. 

Chapters parallel those in THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES by P. Allan Dionisopoulos, Used 
together, the two books provide material for a complete 
course. A STUDENT'S WORKBOOK AND READINGS 
may, however, be used with any text currently available. 


Approx. 350 pp. 1970 Paper Tent, $3.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
College Department 
597 Fifth Avenue New York, New York 10017 
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spring publications from he Dorsey ress 


Tareq Y. Ismael, University of Calgary 
GOVERNMENTS AND POLITICS OF THE CONTEMPORARY MIDDLE EAST 


Ismael designed this text to serve as an introduction to Middle Eastern politics. A basic 
text for one or two semester courses in Middle East government and politics. 


Alex N. Dragnich, Vanderbilt University 
MAJOR EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS, Third Edition 


This popular text depicts the changing nature of the political climate in several 
European countries. A basic text for courses in European governments or comparative 
government. 


Jay A. Sigler, Rutgers, the State University, Camden 
COURTS AND PUBLIC POLICY: Cases and Essays 


This text focuses on areas of political interest to students in political science, rather 
than attempting to produce a miniature law school text or a constitutional history. 


recent publications in political science 


Robert G. Wesson, the University of California at Santa Barbara 


SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY IN PERSPECTIVE 


This text's chronological scope ranges from Russia’s Tsarist foundations through a 
study of present-day collective leadership and its objectives for the future. 


480 Pages / $9.50 Text 


Alexander T. Edelmann, University of Nebraska 


LATIN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS: The Dynamics of a 
Revolutionary Society, Revised Edition 


Edelmann uses a sociological topical approach, which enables the student to under- 
stand the social forces that underlie the politics of a region. 


527 Pages / $9.50 Text 


Lyman Tower Sargent, University of Missouri, St. Louis 


CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL IDEOLOGIES 


Especially suitable for basic or supplementary use in such first-year courses as intro- 
duction to political science, introduction to political thought, or history of political 
thought. 


203 Pages / Paperbound | $3.50 Text 


Write for your examination copies... . 


THE DORSEY PRESS 
Homewood, Illinois 60430 
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VRIJE UNIVERSITEIT TE AMSTERDAM 


The Free University, Amsterdam, Netherlands, has a vacancy for a 
‘senior lecturer in 


political science 


Applicants for this function should be: 

© graduates in one of the social sciences, preferably i in political science, 

è familiar with modern methods and techniques for social research and with various 
aspects of political analysis, 

‘ Educational and research tasks will be assigned at mutual agreement. 


Since the Free University emanates from an evangelical though not church-bound pro- 
testant Society, it is kindly suggested that some information on personal orientation in 
this respect is added to the curriculum vitae. 


Qualified applicants can address themselves to prof. dr. C. Kuypers, c/o Institute for So- 
cial Sciences, Koningslaan 22, Amsterdam, Netherlands. Equally welcome are suggestions 
with regard to names and persons who might be considered for appointment. 


How to control — 
campaign costs in 
the electronic era 


VOTERS TIME suggests how to preserve democratic 


choice as TV costs escalate in presidential 
elections. By a Twentieth Century Fund 
Commission — Dean Burch, Thomas C. 
Corcoran, Alexander Heard, Robert Price; 
Newton Minow, chairman. 70 pp. $1. 
Twentieth Century Fund, 41 E. 70 St., New 
York City 10021. 


BULK RATES AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 
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Texts from Goodyear 
examine issues relevant 


to anew decade. 


POLITICS AND ENVIRONMENT: A Reader in Ecological Crisis 
edited by Walt Anderson, San Fernando Valley State College 


This new readings text gives the student an increased awareness of environ- 
-mental issues, Such distinguished contributors as Senator Gaylord Nelson, 
Rachael Carson, Steward L. Udall, Lewis Mumford and Justice William O. 
Douglas discuss the population explosion, pollution, nuclear contamination, 
urban congestion, rural deterioration and the relation between political and 
economic forces and environmental control. 


April 1970 352 pp. paper $4.50 (68606-3) 
THE AGE OF PROTEST edited by Walt Anderson 


Walt Anderson presents a series of timely articles, essays and studies on con- 
temporary protest movements in the areas of civil rights, education, peace, 
and religion. This text forms a meaningful link between the classroom and 
the news. 


1969 | 320 pp. paper $4.95 (01850-7) 
CAMPAIGNS: Cases in Political Conflict by Walt Anderson 


In this text, the accounts of 14 major political campaigns illustrate important 
issues or movements in American history including blacks in American politics, 
the growth of professional campaign management and the increasing influence 
of mass media in campaigns, presidential primaries, and political trends for 
the 1960's. 

January 1970 256 pp. paper $3.95 (11271-4) cloth $6.95 (11272-2) 


ON STUDYING POLITICAL SCIENCE by Philippa Strum, Rutgers, 
The State University, and Michael D. Shmidman, Manhattan Community 
College, The City University of New York 


This brief, supplementary text examines important concepts usually left un- 
defined in political science texts: culture, political socialization, social control 
and change, ideology, and policy-making. 

1969 96 pp. paper $1.95 (63431-1) 


OODYEAR PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
15115 Sunset Boulevard 
Pacific Palisades, California 90272 
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just 


published 


EUROPEAN SOCIETY 
AND POLITICS 


by STANLEY ROTHMAN 
March 1970 ° 860 pp. e clothbound, $9.95 


Stanley Rothman’s masterwork is, in his words, “a series of interpretations ... of the 
social and political life of four European nations." Beginning with a discussion of 
the forces which have shaped European history since the collapse of the Roman 
empire, Rothman explains how they have combined to direct the eventual courses 
taken by England, France, Germany, and the Soviet Union. He examines each nation 
from four points of view: the social and cultural bases of European politics in gen- 
eral, the development of political party systems, the varying processes of government, 
and attitudes toward public policy and ifs implementation. The final chapter is a far- 
sighted look into the future of European politics. - 
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COMMUNIST PARTY-STATES 


Comparative and International Studies 
edited by JAN F. TRISKA 


September 1969 ° 427 pp. e clothbound, $9.00 


"A truly pioneering effort to close the credibility gap between communist and other 
behavioral studies in the social sciences.” 


—PETER A. TOMA, University of Arizona 








POLITICAL POWER IN THE 
SOVIET UNION: 


A Study of Decision-Making in Leningrad 
by PHILIP D. STEWART 


October 1969 e 244 pp. e paper $3.95 s cloth $7.50 
"a . @ significant contribution to the on-going effort to wed Russian studies to em- 
pirical political sciences. It is also interesting as a case study showing what can be 


accomplished by exhaustively treating a carefully defined sector of Soviet politics. A 
very exciting venture.” 


—FREDERICK C. BARGHOORN, Yale University 
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REGIONALISM IN AMERICAN 
POLITICS 


by IRA SHARKANSKY 
December 1969 ° 212 pp. a clothbound, $9.50 


Unlike earlier studies of regionalism in politics, this book compares regions with 
one another from all sections of the country and assesses which of several regional 
groupings of states show the most uniform political traits. It also compares regional 
patterns of politics with regional patterns of economic development, examines changes 
in regional patterns between 1902 and 1962, and assesses regional patterns in a 
farge number of indicators for voting behavior, party competition, legislative ap- 
portionment, and characteristics of state and local government. 


CRISES IN FOREIGN POLICY 


A Simulation Analysis 
by CHARLES F. HERMANN 


September 1969 ° 246 pages è elothbound, $8.50 


“|... represents a major effort in the application of man-computer simulation fo the 
study of international politics. Using the Inter-Nation Simulation as a research lool, 
Professor Hermann succeeds in showing both the strength and limifations of man- 
computer simulation as an approach to learning about politics." 


—WILLIAM D. COPLIN, Syracuse University 
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POLITICAL SGIENCE ANNUAL 


Volume Il, 1969-1970 
edited by JAMES A. ROBINSON 


February 1970 ° 250 pp. 6 clothbound, $7.50 


This second volume offers concise, integrated appraisals of the extensive work in 
various subdivisions of political science from community power studies fo interna- 
tonal law, contributed by William Stephens and Stephen Long, Thomas R. Dye, James 
A. Robinson, William D. Coplin, and Chadwick F. Alger. 


also available: 


POLITICAL SCIENCE ANNUAL, Volume I, 1966 


edited by JAMES A. ROBINSON 


1966 ° 321 pp. ° : clothbound, $7.50 
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THE URBAN GOVERNORS: Comparative Studies of Decision- 
Making by Small Legislative Groups in a Metropolitan Region 


HEINZ EULAU and KENNETH PREWITT, General Editors 


Based on data collected by the City Council Research 
Project, Institute of Political Studies, Stanford University, 
The Urban Governors series will include 12 monographs 


resentation, but also to the literature on urban govern- 
ment, policy outputs, elections, interest group politics 
and other aspects of political life. 


linked not only to the literature on legislatures and rep- 


na - to be published 

THE RECRUITMENT OF POLITICAL LEADERS: 
A Study of Citizen-Politicians 

by KENNETH PREWITT 


Summer 1970 e 356 pp. s clothbound, $8.50 
A revealing study of how social class affects the processes through which leaders are 
selected, the relationship of political socialization and political recruitment, the degree 
to which those in positions of political power control who their successors will be, the 
kinds of experience and talents men bring to office, and the impact (or non-impact) 
of elections on how cities are actually governed. 





THE THREADS OF PUBLIC POLICY: 
A Study in Policy Leadership 


by ROBERT EYESTONE 


Summer 1970 e 160 pp. | s clothbound, $8.50 


Drawn from interviews with 435 city councilmen in the suburban San Francisco area, 
this study examines the aspirations of the suburban citizens, their responses to 
metropolitan growth, and their successes and failures in maintaining the distinctive 
suburban life style in the face of metropolitan sprawl. 








plus these previously published titles: 


NEIGHBORHOOD GOVERNMENT: PRESTIGE AND ASSOCIATION IN AN 
The Local Foundations of Political Life URBAN COMMUNITY: 

by MILTON KOTLER An Analysis of an Urban Stratification Sytem 
July 1969 © 124 pp. by EDWARD O. LAUMANN 


1966 ə 216 pp. ®@ 


® paper, $2.95 œ» cloth, $4.75 
paper, $2.95 e cloth, $6.50 
URBAN RENEWAL AND 

AMERICAN CITIES: 

The Dilemma of Democratic Intervention 


by SCOTT GREER by FRANK M. SMALLWOOD 
1965 © 214 pp. cloth, $5.95 1965 © 326 pp. ©% 
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GREATER LONDON: 
The Politics of Metropolitan Reform 


e | paper, $1.95 e paper, $2.95 © cloth, $6.00 


Boston University did it... 


They kicked the me-too textbook habit, 


Course Description: Analysis of classical and contemporary models of 
democracy; structure of federal system; patterns of voting behavior, 
power sfructure, ideology, political strategy of major parties; minor 
party behavior; legislative process and congressional power structure; 


and made their own book of 
readings 


as follows: 


GO-101, INTRODUCTION TO 


AMERICAN POLITICS 


Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 





T S 


analysis of presidential power; adequacy and viability of American 
political institutions, 


PS-2 1, 
PS-63, 


PS-75, 


PS-107, 
PS-125, 
PS-131, 
PS-140, 


PS-153, 
PS-161, 


PS-162, 
PS-187, 


PS-192, 


BERELSON: "Democratic Theory and Pub- 
lie Opinion” 

DEXTER: “The Representative and his Dis- 
trict” 

EULAU, WAHLKE, BUCHANAN, and FER- 
GUSON: “The Role of the Representative: 
Some Empirical Observations on the Theory 
of Edmund Burke” 

GOODWIN: “The Seniority System in Con- 
gress” 

HENNESSY: “Politicals and Apoliticals: 
Some Measurements of Personality Traits” 
HOFSTADTER: “The Pseudo-Conservative 
Revolt” 

JONES: "Representation in Congress: The 
Case of the House Agriculture Committee” 
KEY: “A Theory of Critical Elections” 
LANE; “Fathers and Sons: Foundations of 
Political Belief" 

LANE: “The Fear of Equality" 

MASTERS: "Committee Assignments in the 
House of Representatives” 

McCLOSKEY, “Conservatism and Personal- 


ity” 


PS-193, 
PS-209, 
P§-234, 


PS§-235, 


PS-264, 


PS-371, 


PS-373, 


PS-382, 


PS-389, 
PS-404, 


McCLOSKEY and DAHLGREN; "Primary 
Group Influence on Party Loyalty” 
MITCHELL: “The Ambivalent Social Status 
of the American Politician” 

PROTHRO, CAMPBELL and GRIGG: "Two- 
Party Voting in the South: Class vs. Party 
identification” 

RANNEY and KENDALL: "The American 
Party Ssytems” 

SMITH: “Opinions, Personality, and Politi- 
cal Behavior” bound with 

GEORGE: "Comment on Opinions, Personal- 
ity, and Political Behavior" 

CONVERSE, CLAUSEN, and MILLER: ‘‘Elec- 
toral Myth and Reality: The 1964 Election” 
CONVERSE, CAMPBELL, MILLER, and 
STOKES: “Stability and Change in 1960: 
A Reinstating Election” 

FENNO: "The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee as a Political System: The Problem 
of integration” 

HACKER: “The Elected and the Annointed: 
Two American Elites" 

MILLER and STOKES: "Constituency In- 
fluence in Congress” 


If Boston University can do it, so can you. And it’s easier than you think. Choose from more than 350 articles 
in politics and government, and as many more in related series like American history, sociology, anthropology, 
and the new Black Studies reprint series. (They're all listed in the catalogs by author AND by subject category, 
to make selection easier and faster.) Your bookstore can even order Bobbs-Merrill Reprints collated and 
packaged for purchase as a single unit. For more information, write Bobbs-Merrill, 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL company, Inc. 
a subsidiary of HOWARD W. SAMS & CO., INC. 


price it wishes for our books. 


4300 W. 62nd Street - Indianapolis, indiana 46268.... i - pas aa eee s 
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Any reseller is free to charge whatevor 


New and Recent 
from Chandler 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS. Jon A. 
Yinger and George K. Zaharopoulos 


Comprehensive though compact, this core text emphasizes the relations 
among institutions, processes, and current issues (pollution, urban sprawl, 
minority rights, Southeast Asian policy, etc.) An instructor's Manual is now 
available. 1969 / 348 pp. / $2.75 (paper) 


NEW DIMENSIONS OF FREEDOM IN AMERICA. Frederick 
M. Wirt and Willis D. Hawley (eds.) 


An introductory essay plus 29 selections examine the impact on public 
policy of laws and decisions pertaining to civil rights and liberties. 1969 / 
289 pp. / $3.25 (paper) 


APPROACHES TO THE STUDY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
Michael Haas and Henry S. Kariel (eds.) 


The traditional and behavioral approaches are examined by David Easton 
and 14 others, with a plea for a new synthesis—more scientific than the 
first, more policy-oriented than the second. 1970 / 544 pp. / $9.50 (cloth) 


POLLS, TELEVISION, AND THE NEW POLITICS. Harold 
Mendelsohn and Irving Crespi 


Two leading public opinion analysts examine the political impact—real and 
imagined—of polls and TV. 1970 / 288 pp. / $3.50 (paper) 


THE POLITICS OF FAIR HOUSING LEGISLATION: STATE 
AND LOCAL CASE STUDIES. Lynn W. Eley and Thomas 
W. Casstevens (eds.) 


,.. illuminates the strategies and tactics, bargains and concessions, individ- 
ual and groups which play a crucial part in shaping the laws that govern 
cities.”-—Jeanne Hahn in Public Management. 1968 / 415-pp. / $5.40 (paper) 


COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITES IN POLITICAL ORBIT. 
Lloyd D. Musolf 


A case study of the development, in the executive and legislative branches, 
of policy on TELSTAR/COMSAT. 1968 / 208 pp. / $2.95 (paper) 


LEADING DECISIONS OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME 
COURT. Charles Aikin, editorial consultant 


Eleven new dimensions, ten from the 1969 term, are now available in inex- 
pensive pamphlet form. Please write for list. 


Chandler 


Publishing Company | 
An Intext Publisher 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 18515 
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BRING THE POLITICAL SCENE 
INTO FOCUS WITH THESE NEW TITLES 








ELEMENTS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, 9th Edition 


John H. Ferguson; The Pennsylvania State University; and Dean E. McHenry, University of Santa 
Cruz, California. 624 pages. Available April 1970. 


The ninth edition of this fine work remains a comprehensive and reliable account of the structure, 
institutions, and functions of American Government at all levels (national, state, and local.) Thorough 
updating on currently important topics such as Vietnam, civil rights, selective service system reform, 
crime, and special problems of our growing metropolitan areas is the makeup of this book. Chang- 
ing Federal-state-local relations are analyzed, and there is a discussion of principal foreign policy 
changes under the Nixon administration. 





URBAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
Carl A. McCandless, Washington University. 512 pages. Available March 1970. 


Presented here is a study of city government—a part of the discipline of political science as it has 
been developing in recent years. Throughout the book, the reader is urged to understand politics 
as competition among groups seeking different ends in the political process. An effort.is made not 
to describe what is good or bad about city government, but to analyze various kinds of laws and 
institutions in terms of how they affect political decisions. 





ELEMENTARY POLITICAL ANALYSIS 


Herbert Jacob, Northwestern University; and Robert Weissberg, Cornell University. 230 pages. 
Available Apri] 1970. 


Designed as a supplement for freshman American Government courses, this volume is essentially a 
workbook which provides the student with the basic tools of analysis (i.e., reading tables and graphs, 
reformulating problems) and then sets up political problems to give the student a chance to prac- 
tice his analytic skills. He will be able to directly apply these methods to standard text material, 
lectures, and eventually to everyday life, and thus improve his ability to understand and evaluate 
political commentary. 





THE AMERICAN POLITICAL PROCESS, 2nd Edition 


Charles R. Adrian, University of California, Riverside; and Charles Press, Michigan State University. 
768 pages, $9.95 (1969) 


A renewed dedication to crucial issues (i.e., politics of poverty and political participation) and to 
relevant empirical research with a distinct political action focus characterizes the revision of this 
important text. Its purpose is to provide an introduction to American Government that includes the 
best of both traditional and contemporary political science. 





INTERNATIONAL POLITICS: Anarchy and Order in the World Society, 7th Edition 
Frederick L. Schuman, Portland State College. 751 pages, $9.95 (1969) 


Here is a comprehensive, up-to-date survey of world affairs placed within a historical perspective. 
The material covers past state systems and the origin and nature of Western state systems; the 
elements of international law and international organization, the settlement of disputes, and the 
practice of diplomacy. 


+ 








McGRAW-HILL COMPANY 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10036 


01 APSR 3/70 |w 
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NEW FROM DODD, MEAD 


POLITICAL SYSTEMS OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


WASIF F. ABBOUSHI, University of Cincinnati Cloth $8.50 


In a remarkably clear prose style, the book deals with 8 countries of the Middle East: 
Turkey, Egypt, Israel, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Iran, arid Syria. The author stresses 
historical background, constitutional developments, political parties, the power struc- 
ture, foreign policy, and the economy in the treatment of each individual country. 
Special attention is given to the regional picture: regional pacts and alliances, inter- 
Arab feuds, the Arab-Israeli wars, the Yemeni war, the Cyprus problem, and Arab 
relations with the Western world. The author visited the Middle East four times while 
writing the book and was there immediately after the 1967 war between the Arabs 
and Israel. 


SEARCH FOR PEACE: Readings in International Relations 
, Edited by DAVID BROOK, Jersey City State College Paper $4.95 


This new and unusual international relations reader has the unifying theme of the 
possibility of world peace. A wide range of sources, modern and classical, behaviorist 
and non-behaviorist, are drawn from to build the foundations of the book’s thesis, 
which is developed through the presentation and examination of differing and often 
opposing concepts. The organization of the book easily lends itself to the organization 
of most international relations courses; its topics correspond to those normally covered. 
The readings themselves are of the highest caliber drawn from leaders in several dis- 
ciplines. There is a lively, complete introduction before each topic grouping and before 
each individual selection. 


THE URBAN POLITY 
WILLIAM O. WINTER, University of Colorado Cloth $8.95 


“This newest textbook on urban government reflects current trends by introducing a 
greater comparative (cross-national) emphasis, a chapter on community power, and 
functional chapters on public safety, health, planning, housing, urban renewal, and 
the arts. The chapter on the arts is unique. This book also contains more historical 
depth than is usual in recent books. The style of writing is frequently very lively. After 
a plethora of readers, this volume ends a drought in municipal government texts of 
the survey variety.” —From a review in Public Administration Review, Nov./Dec. 
1969. 


ELECTIONS IN AMERICA: 
Control and Influence in Democratic Politics 


GERALD M. POMPER, Rutgers, The State University Paper $4.25 


This book examines the true significance of our elections, including their effect on 
public policy, and demonstrates that, despite the common cynicism concerning the 
efficacy of the Amerian ballot, the vote remains an important means to achieve popular 
demands. The book’s ten chapters range in time from Plato’s Greece to modern Amer- 
ica and cover political philosophy, institutional analysis, voting behavior, electoral 
studies, party platforms, and the history of Negro suffrage. Many widely held beliefs 
are discussed and challenged. i 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, INC. 
79 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10016 


=r Hee - gaa 
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WORLD POLITICS IN OUR TIME 
David C. Jordan 


A. concise, interpretive study of 20th century world politics, this in- 
troductory text integrates theory, history and contemporary problems 
to give the student a broad background to international politics and 
encourage further speculation and research. 


The book proposes a theoretical framework designed to help analyze 
any international system as a contemporary one; explores and evalu- 
ates the complexity of the present contemporary international system, 
including such substantive issues as the ABM debate and the tension 
spots between East and West and the Third World; and concludes 
with an evaluation of what we know about the international system 
and where we must go to manage transnational politics more safely. 


1970 448 pages approx. Clothbound 


READINGS ON THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SYSTEM 
L. Earl Shaw and John C. Pierce 


This collection of readings on the American political process Ís or- 
ganized and unified within a systems analysis framework, with tran- 
sitional introductory and explanatory notes at the beginning of each 
chapter. Attention is given to the “who” and “how” of decision mak- 
ing as well as to the contemporary substantive problems and issues 
which occasion decision, conflict, and cooperation within the Ameri- 
can political system. Major features of the book are the number of 
readings devoted to a discussion of the most important issues in the 
American society, such as poverty, race, civil disobedience, crime in 
the street and the police; and the number of significant contributors. 


1970 576 pages approx. Paperbound 


THE POLITICS OF AMERICAN FEDERALISM 
Studies in History and Politics. 


Daniel] J. Elazar 


Here is an outstanding addition to Heath’s distinguished Studies in 
History and Politics Series. The text is a collection of representative 
readings on American Federalism, categorized into three basic 
groups: The American System: An Historical Theoretical Framework; 
Federalism in Action: Some Cases in Point; and Federalism Recon- 
sidered: Problems and Prospects. 

The selections view the interrelationship of levels of jovemment 
investigate its causes and briefly examine the relationship between 
federal theory and federal practice in the American system. 


1969 229 pages Paperbound 


For examination copies of the above titles, write Faculty Corre- 
spondence Manager. 


D C. Heath ord Company’ 


125 Spring Street;Lexington, Mass. 02173 
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Shown above with the accessory 5x8 Shown above standard equipped to read 
Microfilm Holder for large ‘sheet film. l all fiim forms except large sheet film. 
$16.50 when purchased with Reader.’ Dagmar Super Model A - $159.95 
$18.50 when purchased separately. - All prices F.O.B. Waseca, Minnesota 


Image projected flat on desk top for normal reading position with printed-page comfort. 
Operates cool and silently in moderately lighted room; compact and portable; easy lamp 
replacement - spare lamp holder inside Reader. Shipped postpaid if payment sent with order 


Mail your order or further inquiry directly to 


Audio-Visual Research 1509 8th St. S.E., Waseca, Minn. 56093 
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Labor nerican 
by J. David Greenstone 


POLITICS 


“A scholarly ... analysis of the emergence of organized labor as a major branch 
of the national Democratic party. ... Greenstone brilliantly demonstrates that 
in helping the Democrats, labor goes beyond working-class or even specialized 
trade union concerns to promote consumer class interests.” — Book World 


“Excellent... This most perceptive study, based on first-rate original research, 
should be required reading for all those concerned with such critically important 
issues as: What is the political role of labor in a fully industrialized society? Is 
organized labor through as a significant agency for social change? How — under 
what circumstances — could a revitalized labor movement once again become 
the spearhead of social change?” — Political Science Quarterly 


408 pages * $8.50 ° Alfred: A: Knopf & 
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For April publication— 


What Country Have I? 
Political Writings by Black Americans 
Edited by Herbert J. Storing, University of Chicago 


A new text that endeavors to present a selection of those writings that explore most deeply and 
widely the American polity and the blacks’ place within it~or outside of it. The selections have 
been chosen to represent what may be fairly described as the core of serious political thought 
of black Americans. The writers are men distinguished by their capacity to offer coherent, deep- 
rooted, and well thought out reasons for their positions; their writings invite the reader to join 
them in arguing, thinking, and reasoning about some of the important questions that men face— 
questions of justice, of power, of morality. The text includes a general introduction and brief 
introductions to each section, directing attention to the positions taken by each writer, to his 
thought and teaching, rather than to the historical circumstances in which he wrote. Suggested 
additional readings consist of other works of black political thought rather than of secondary 
sources, for it is the editor’s belief that more will be gained by reading the original works them- 
selves than by reading about them. Authors represented: Augustus Washington, Frederick 
Douglass, Booker T. Washington, W. E. B. Du Bois, James Weldon Johnson, Martin Luther 
King, Jr., Joseph H. Jackson, Malcolm X, Stokely Carmichael and Charles V. Hamilton, Eldridge 
Cleaver, Julius Lester, Albert B. Cleage, Jr., and James Baldwin. 

256 pages cloth, $6.50 paper, $2.95 


The New International Actors 


The United Nations and the European Economic Community 


Edited by Carol Ann Cosgrove, Aberdeen College of Education and 
Kenneth J. Twitchett, University of Aberdeen 


A collection of twelve of the best studies on the United Nations and the European Economic 
Community, reprinted here for the first time. This volume is one of the few to discuss the U.N. 
and the E.E.C. together, showing the extent to which they, as major international institutions, 
play significant roles in international affairs. The editors have contributed a comprehensive 
introduction that draws together much recent theoretical and factual material and sets out a 
series of tests designed to identify the qualities that allow international institutions to be actors 
in international affairs, having an impact that differs from, but can be as significant as, that of 
sovereign states. The text includes a selective bibliography emphasizing further reading on the 
major themes of the collection. 272 pages cloth, $7.50 paper, $2.50 


Now available in 
St. Martin’s Series in American Politics— 


Congress in the Seventies 


Stephen K. Bailey, Syracuse University 
1970 128 pages $1.75 


The President and Civil Rights 


Ruth P. Morgan, Southern Methodist University 
1970 128 pages $1.75 


ST. MARTIN’S PRESS 
College Department 175 Fifth Avenue New York, New York 10010 
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GOVERNMENT IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


By E. P. Dvorin and A. J. Misner, California State Col- 
lege at Los Angeles 


This is a clear, concise introduction to the under- 
lying assumptions, the concepts, and the basic facts 
required for an understanding of American govern- 
ment. 423 pp, 30 illus $7.50 


Test items are available, separately, for GOVERN- 
MENT IN AMERICAN SOCIETY and provias test ques- 
tions and answers for the text. 


+ GOVERNMENT IN AMERICAN SOCIETY: A READER 
“ByE. P. Dvorin and A. J. Misner 


The articles in this book are carefully selected to 
highlight and expand the key concepts and issues in 
this text and others. Paperbound, 339 pp, $3.95. 


GOVERNMENT IN AMERICAN SOCIETY: A STUDENT 
PARTICIPANT MANUAL - 
By Sheridan and Edwina Hegland, Palomar College 


This manual offers an attitude and opinion ques- 
tionnaire, semi-simulations and role-playing projects, 


© enur: and. devices to help link course work with political 


coverage in the mass media. 
Paperbound, 193 pp, $2.95... -.. 


Addison-Wesley 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
- + Reading, Maasschusetta 01887 


THE SIGN OF 
EXCELLENCE 
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Other Interesting Titles 
from Addison-Wesley 


in Political Science: 


PUBLIC OFFICIALS AND THE PRESS 
by Delmer D. Dunn, University of Georgia 
This is a book about public officials and political reporters 


and how the work of the press impinges upon that of the 
official. paperbound, 208 pp, $2.95 (1969) 


POLITICS AND ECONOMIC POLICY-MAKING: 
SELECTED READINGS 
edited by James E. Anderson, University of Houston 
A collection of readings based on a policy approach to the 
study of American politics. In press {1970) 


CONTENT ANALYSIS FOR THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
AND HUMANITIES 
by Ole R. Holsti, University of British Columbia 
An introduction and guide to content analysis as an ap- 
proach to documentary research. 235 pp, 28 illus, $4.50 (1969) 


In Social Psychology: 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BEHAVIOR EXCHANGE 
by Kenneth J. Gergen, Swarthmore College 


The author has focused on an exciting and relatively new 
topic in social psychology: exchange theory. 
paperbound, 109 pp, 20 illus, $1.95 (1969) 


THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF ORGANIZING 
by Karl E. Weick, University of Minnesota 


This book sensitizes the reader to ways of looking at and 
thinking about organizations. Paperbound, 121 pp, $1.95 (1969) 


INFLUENCING ATTITUDES AND CHANGING BEHAVIOR 
by Philip G. Zimbardo, and Ebbe B. Ebbesen, Stanford University 


This text offers the student an introduction to methodology, 
critical evaluation and theory. Paperbound, 148 pp, $1.95 (1969) 


Addison-Wesley THE SIGN OF 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Reading, Massachusctts 01867 
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COMPARATIVE POLITICAL FINANCE: The Financing 
of Party Organizations and Elections Campaigns 


Arnold J. Heidenheimer, Editor, with Herbert E. Alexander, 
Nils Andren, Christian Anglade, R. S. Milne and Khayyam Z. 
Paltiel, Michael Pinto-Duschinsky, and Uwe Schleth 


This text is the first comparative compilation of studies about party 
finance processes and campaign techniques. It is not a highly spe- 
cialized book, but rather attempts to measure as concretely as pos- 
sible the reality of party life as a whole, both at election times and 
between election campaigns, through the means of studying political 
finance. It examines the choices which parties make and have to 
make throughout political life and analyzes modes of behavior and 
changes in this behavior. In depth it explores developments in the 
1960s in representative countries of North and South America, 
Western Europe and Southeast Asia, and takes a new step toward 
using analyses of party finance to measure party activity in general. 


1970 192 pages approx. Paperbound 


MILITARY POWER AND POTENTIAL 
Klaus Knorr 


Over the past two decades, the components and conditions of mili- 
tary power and the environment in which itis exerted have undergone 
drastic change. This text.is a completely new, comprehensive ex- 
ploration of the subject from a contemporary perspective. 

Concerned exclusively with the potential of states for international 
power, the book. presents a clear exposition of the factors which 
determine the military potential of states, integrating political and ad- 
ministrative capabilities with economic and technological capacities. 


1970 192 pages approx. Paperbound 


For examination copies of the above titles, write Faculty Corre- 
spondence Manager. 


D C. Heath and Company 


125 Spring Street, Lexington, Mass. 02173 
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CASTRO’S CUBA, FRENCH SOCIALISM, 
AND INDONESIAN POLITICS 


The Origins of Socialism 
in Cuba 


By JAMES O'CONNOR. Certain to become controversial, this book contends that 
Cuban socialism developed organically out of the traditions and long-standing needs 
of the people. The author supports his thesis with a close examination of the Cuban 
economy before the revolution and of the steps Castro took to initiate socialism. 
Since reliable information on Cuba is scant, this thoroughly researched work will 
be indispensable for any observer of the Cuban revolution. 


344 pages, tables. $10.00 


Indonesian Political Thinking, 
1945-1965 


Edited by HERBERT FEITH and LANCE CASTLES, This collection of more than 
one hundred speeches, pamphlets, and articles, most of them not previously available 
in English, will stand as the principal reference on Indonesian polities. Chosen to 
define and illuminate complex issues, the selections form a balanced, comprehensive 
survey of Indonesian politics from just before independence to the fall of Sukarno. 


480 pages, appendixes, glossary, table. $13.50 


French Socialists in Search of a Role, 
1956-1967 


By HARVEY G. SIMMONS. This is a study of the French Socialist party during 
the period when the government changed from a parliamentary system, ia which 
the Socialists often had a share of power, to the de Gaulle system, in which the 
Socialist party is only an element of opposition. The author analyzes the tensions that 
arose as Socialist ideals conflicted with the day-to-day needs of the party organization. 


320 pages, charts, tables. $9.75 


Cornell University Press, ITHACA anp LONDON 
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THE DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC: 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
AMERICAN NATIONAL Oo = 


GOVERNMENT | Martin Diamond 
-AÑ Claremont Men's College 


Winston M. Fisk 
Claremont Men's College 


Herbert Garfinkel 


Dean James Madison College 
Michigan State University 


Exciting new material on 
E the 1968 elections 


E the changing patterns of Black 
protest ideologies and movements 


m discussion of current public 
policy issues in civil liberties, 
economics and foreign policy 


w the Electoral College 
E apportionment 
m the challenge to the Supreme Court 


Essentials of American government 
in 16 chapters 


1970 c.600 pages 125 illustrations 
Order Number 65-6597 $8.95 


Completely revised and updated 
Instructor's Manual 





COLLEGE DEPARTMENT BOX 7600 
Chicago, Illinois 


Rand M&Nally & Company sosso 
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widely 
adopted 


POLITICAL ANALYSIS 
& PUBLIC POLICY: 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


Joyce M. Mitchell and William C. Mitchell 
University of Oregon 


Rarely in the history of textbooks has a volume 
captured the attention of the Mitchells’ book. 3,000 
requests were received in response to the first 
publication announcement alone. Such enthusiasm 
is understandable in view of these comments: 


“This book is a distinctive contribution to political science... 
graceful in style, lucid in exposition, theoretically tight and 
empirically sound. The Mitchells treat the student to an exciting 
adventure into politics. If this book is widely employed in the 
introductory course, it will move undergraduate instruction 

to new and firmer ground.” 


Martin Landau 
University of California, Berkeley 


“A highly creative effort, effectively uniting imaginative 
conceptual developments with basic illustrative materials. 

The approach is stimulating, taking an informed and 
provocating perspective on traditional problems and combining 
this with non-technical examples of analytic reasoning.” 


William J. Crotty 
Northwestern University 


“The choice of theories of welfare economics previously found 
useful in analyzing political behavior is applied to political 
systems (national-international) in a form suitable for 
undergraduate instruction. An innovative and imaginative 
work with a mix of normative and analytical materials that 
should be quite suitable for the serious beginning student.” 


S. Sidney Ulmer 
University of Kentucky 


1969 685 pages . 
Order Number 65-6669 $9.95 


BOX 7600 


Rand MGNally & Company sce" 
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an original 
political philosophy of 
American Government 


the evolution 
of American democracy 
and politics 


a supplementary reader 
for American Government 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


PLURALIST DEMOCRACY 
IN THE UNITED STATES: 
CONFLICT AND CONSENT 


By Robert A. Dahl, Ya/e University 


University of California, Irvine 


“This is a first-rate book which will undoubtedly have a major’ 
impact on the teaching of American Government.” 


Professor Lewis A. Forman, Jr. 


Syracuse University 

“Of the spate of new introductory texts in American 
Government, this is the finest.” 

Professor H. George Frederickson 


University of Wisconsin 

“Dahl's mature interpretation of American government is not only 
a valuable textbook for introductory courses in political science 
but is also almost uniquely useful for non-majors in advanced 
courses dealing with special areas of government action.” 


Professor Fred A. Clarenbach 


1967 471 pages $8.95 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENTAL INSTITUTIONS 
A READER IN THE POLITICAL PROCESS 


Edited by Aaron Wildavsky and Nelson W, Polsby , 
both of University of California, Berkeley 
REVIEWS AND COMMENTS: 


“| like the book! The editors have made a fine collection and 
have divided it in a good, simple order—the three branches 
plus politics and States. The book would make a fine 
supplement to any government course but due to the selection 
of writings, especially the introductory course in National 
Government.” 

David Robinson, Instructor, South Texas College 


“Excellent! Organization is good and materials pertinent.” 
Mr. Carrol Joe Carter, Asst. Proft, Adams State College 


“The editors have managed to include ‘standards’ and some 
others which may now become ‘standards’ in the field.” 


Professor J. Best, University of Washington 


1968 614 pages $5.95 paper. 


BOX 7600 
Chicago, I!linois 


Rand ME&Nally & Company 60680 
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new titles 1970 


SYSTEMATIC APPROACHES 
TO COMPARATIVE POLITICS 


Richard L. Merritt 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


This book is the first major attempt to review the 
wide variety of methodological advances in 
cross-national political research, and to present 
these approaches and some of their findings in a 
language understandable to the student. 

c. 280 pages. $7.50. 


COMPARATIVE JUDICIAL POLITICS 


Theodore L. Becker 
University of Hawaii 


Comparative, cross-cultural study of judicial and 
political systems seeks to rejuvenate the declining 
field of public law in American political science. 
c. 450 pages. c. $6.95. 


POWER IN POLITICS 


Edward Keynes and David Ricci 
Pennsylvania State University 


Nine selections from important literature on 
community power examine actual power studies; 
problems in the search for power; and the 
consequences for democracy. 

c. 350 pages. c. $3.95 paper. 


SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS OF CONGRESS 


Lewis A. Dexter 
Visiting Professor, Dalhousie University 


AMERICAN POLITICS RESEARCH SERIES 


edited by Aaron Wildavsky 
University of California, Berkeley 


new 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


POLITICAL INHERITANCE AMERICAN STYLE 
SOCIAL MOBILITY AND VOTING BEHAVIOR 


THE ATTENTIVE PUBLIC: 
THE POLYARCHICAL DEMOCRACY . 


BOX 7600 


Rand M¢Nally & Company soso 
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pu 
Second Edition < Robert L. Peabody — 
The Johns Hopkins University 
NEW PERSPECTIVES ON THE ae 
Nelson W. Polsby 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ' University of California, Berkeley 


‘Five new selections are included in the 
second edition of this widely used book on 
the contemporary House of Representatives. 
14 research selections explore this important 
and complex political institution. 


©1969 413 pages. $4.75 paper. 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS 
Í ` Edited e Lawrence. K. Pettit 
IN THE U.S. SENATE a Montana State University 


Edward Keynes 
Pennsylvania State University 


First functional reader devoted only to the 
United States Senate. Current and relevant 
description, on the Senate is combined with 
a wide variety of research perspectives. 
Complete index for quick reference use. 


. © 1969 309 pages. $4.50 paper. 


MANAGERIAL BEHAVIOR — a 
AND ORGANIZATION DEMANDS: Edited by Robert T. Golembiewski and 


MANAGEMENT AS A LINKING Dairy of Gaede 
OF LEVELS OF INTERACTION 30 articles from the behavioral sciences 
| suggest specific techniques for management 
- effectiveness. 
© 1967 440 pages. $9.95 cloth. $5.50 paper. 
EDP SYSTEMS IN 
PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
Edited by Geoffrey Y. Gornog 
Ellis L: Scott. and. 
James B. Kenney 
University of Georgia 
- John J. Conneily 
Systems Development Corporation 


o 2 + 5... o . Text designed to introduce executives in 
state and local government to electronic data 
processing and its application to government 
functions. 


© 1968 212 pages. $8.95 cloth. $4.50 paper. 


COLLEGE ‘DEPARTMENT BOX 7600 i De a g 


Rand M¢Nally & Company oso 
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Jitleo [rom 
J.C. Peacocke Publishers, Ine. 


PEOPLE IN PUBLIC SERVICE: 
A Reader in Public Personnel Administration 
Edited by Robert T. Golembiewski and Michael Cohen, 
both of the University of Georgia 

The primary goal of this book is to view Public Personnel Administration 
as an interacting product of: 1. Broad conditioning environments; 2. Major man- 
agerial challenges; and 3. Controls. Within this orthodox framework the editors 
cover 10 major areas in public personnel administration and establish the inter- 
actions of these areas. 





Jan. 1970 560 pages $9.00 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITY SYSTEMS: 
Concepts and Models of World Order 
Edited by Richard B. Gray, Florida State University 

This book examines actual and theoretical models of international security 
systems. Each of the contributors to this volume examines processes, concepts, 
institutions and models, past, present, and future that have international security 


as the central purpose in the building of a stable system. 
1969 227 pages $4.25 paper 


OPEN SYSTEMS: 
Arenas for Political Action 
By Henry S. Kariel, University of Hawaii 
OPEN SYSTEMS is an exciting analysis of the problems of closure in con- 
temporary society and American political science. Professor Kariel’s argument is 


that politics at its best (not all politics) is a kind of play, of agnostic exertion, of 


free and self-delighting action. 
1969 148 pages $3.50 paper 


COOPERATION AND CONFLICT: 
Readings in American Federalism 
Edited by Daniel J. Elazar, Temple University; R. Bruce Carroll, Hampshire 
College; E. Lester Levine and Douglas St. Angelo, Florida State University 

The book’s underlying premise is that federal principles and processes so 
permeate the American system of government that understanding of federalism is 
the key to the study of American government. 

1969 660 pages $9.50 

VIETNAM: 7 A 
Anatomy of a Conflict 
Edited by Wesley R. Fishel, Michigan State University : 

This is a cogent, authoritative and balanced presentation of the Vietnam frus- 
tration. It contains 81 selections with various points of view. Useful in courses in 


Politics of Southeast Asia or American Foreign Policy. 
1968 879 pages $6.50 paper 


AVA F. E. PEACOCK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Itasca, Ulinois 69143 
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-CRUCIAL ISSUES 
DEFI__ED AND ANAL . ZED 
FROM A POLITICAL 
VIEWPOINT... 


American Violence 


Edited by Richard Maxwell Brown, College of William and Mary In this dis- 
turbing but accurate depiction of over two centuries of American violence, Nat 
Turner, John Wesley Hardin, Abraham Lincoln, and Hugh Davis Graham of the 
Eisenhower Commission are among the contributors who explore the role of 
violence in our society. April; cloth $5.95 paper $1.95 


America’s World Role in the 7os 


Edited by Abdul A. Said, The American University Thirteen prominent political 
scientists—among them Walter C. Clemens and Hans J. Morgenthau—show the 
danger and irrelevance of our current foreign policy, and enumerate specific 
changes that must be made in the 70s if America is to survive as a world power. 
Ready; cloth $5.95 paper $1.95 


The States and the Urban Crisis: 


An American Assembly Book 


Edited by Alan K. Campbell, Syracuse University In this definitive analysis of 
the urban crisis, noted experts examine the inadequate response of state gov- 
ernments to the needs of their cities, and propose the alternative of direct fed- 
eral-city relations. Ready; cloth $5.95 paper $2.45 


The Political Persuaders: The Techniques 


of Modern Election Campaigns 


By Dan Nimmo, University of Missouri at Columbia An intriguing new anal- 
ysis of modern campaign methods, this book affirms the importance of cam- 
paigns in our democratic election processes, but reveals that voter participation 
is more symbolic than real. May; cloth $5.95 paper $2.45 


The Population Dilemma: An American Assembly 
Book, Second Edition, 1969 


Edited by Philip M. Hauser, University of Chicago In this up-to-date analysis 
of the population dilemma, population specialists emphasize the urgent need 
for conservation of world food resources and for world-wide family planning. 
Ready; cloth $5.95 paper $2.45 


At your bookstore. Teachers: 
examination copies available 
from your Prentice-Hall 

field representative. 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS. 
IN HISTORY 
EXAMINED FROM 
A POLITICAL VIEWPOINT... 


Joseph R. McCarthy 


Edited by Allen J. Matusow, Rice University Through the words of McCarthy 
himself, the observations of his contemporaries, and the evaluations of historians 
of the 1960 s, this volume provides important insight into the personality of the 
notorious political figure whose anti-Communist crusade aroused so much pub- 
lic reaction during the early 1950s. In the Great Lives Observed series. April; 
cloth $4.95 paper $1.95 


The Political Awakening in India 


Edited by John R. McLane, Northwestern University The speeches, articles, 
and documents in this volume provide a lively, first-hand account of India’s 
most vital period of political growth—from the early nineteenth century to her 
independence in 1947. Gandhi, Nehru, Raja Rammohun Roy, and Ranjit Singh 
are among the political leaders whose writings constitute this portrait of a crucial 
era in Indian politics. In the Global History series. Ready; cloth $5.95 paper 
$2.45 


The Political Awakening in the Middle East 


Edited by George Lenczowski, University of California at Berkeley These se- 
lections, spanning the period from the Ottoman Empire in 1773 to the present 
day, document the emergence of modern politics in the Middle East. The articles 
include accounts of reformist and revolutionary movements, portraits of im- 
portant political leaders, and primary documents. In the Glebal History series. 
Ready; cloth $5.95 paper $2.45 


Political Science 


Edited by Heinz Eulau, Stanford University and James G. March, University of 
California at Irvine. This informative and authoritative report—prepared by the 
Political Science Panel of the Behavioral and Social Sciences Survey Committee 
—describes the significant past achievements of political science and investi- 
gates its vast potential for future developments. Ready; cloth $5.95 paper $1.95 


[AN BOOKS 
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Published by Prentice-Hall, 
Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey 07632 











I NEW TITLES - - - 


MASS POLITICS rae 
Studies in Political Sociology 
Edited by Erik Allardt, University of Helsinki, and 
Stein Rokkan, University of Bergen 
: Twelve studies in comparative political sociology present theoretical ideas and empirical mass 
data about the social and institutional background of political cleavages, voter alignments, and 
party systems in advanced societies. The papers also analyze the geographical base of mass 


politics and political climates, and examine the processes by which cleavages and voting pat- 
erns have been translated to party systems. 


Just published F 416 pages . | , $11.95 


CONFLICT AND COMMUNICATION 
The Use of Controlled Communications in International Relations 


By John W. Burton, University of London 


Conflict and Communication is a controversial, critical analysis of traditional methods of resolv- 
ing international conflict. Included are descriptions of actual experiments in the use of face-to- 
face controlled communication techniques in situations of social, industrial, political, and inter- 
national conflict. 


Just published 264 pages $7.95 


THE METHODOLOGY OF COMPARATIVE RESEARCH 
By Robert T. Holt and John E. Turner, University of Minnesota 


This volume is an explanation and appraisal of the major methods of comparative political 
research. It presents comprehensive studies of such topics as the comparison of whole political 
systems, systems and developmental change, crosscultural survey research, linguistics aspects 
of comparative research, and diachronic methods, which consider phenomena as they occur, 
change, and refine over a period of time. i 


April, 1970 | l ' 352 pages $8.95 


BLACK POLITICAL PARTIES 
A Historical and Political Analysis 


By Hanes Walton, Jr., Savarinah State College 
Introduction by Samuel Cook 


Here is an in-depth study of two types of black political parties in the United States: the separate 
party, independent of any other party, and the satellite or parallel party, dependent on a major 
party. The author examines such political groups as the Black Panther Party, the Negro Protec- 
tive Party, and the Black and Tan Republican Party, and presents the first complete study of the 
Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party. In the light of the American political process, the author 
traces the history, purpose, scope, accomplishments, goals, and prospects of these and tuture 
parties, 


Fall, 1970 224 pages (approx.) paper, $2.95 
: -cloth, $4.95 
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FROM THE FREE PRESS 





THE LEGISLATION OF MORALITY 
Law, Drugs, and Moral Judgment 
By Troy Duster, University of California, Berkeley 


Centering on the narcofics issue, this volume demonstrates conclusively how narcotics morality 
was a direct consequence of legal change and relates the implications of the process of lega! 
change and the process of narcotics legislation to other current issues and problems. The author 
examines the history and physical effects of drugs, the advantages of a physical basis for judg- 
ment on use and control of drugs, public policy on reform. of narcotics legislation and treatment 
of addicts, and potential structural changes and innovations. 


Just published 284 pages $6.95 


AFRICAN POLITICS AND SOCIETY 
Basic Issues and Problems of Government and Development 


Edited by Irving Leonard Markovitz, Queens College 


Focusing on the dynamics of societies in transition in black Africa, 27 selections discuss the 
difficulties in creating viable, stable, and progressive governments. They examine the distinct 
stages of development from precolonial greatness to postindependence bureaucracy: the strug- 
gle for formal independence, the consolidation of power, and the restructuration of society. Six 
articles translated from the French give important contemporary work in the social sciences not 
previously available fo most students. An original introduction provides an overview and frame- 
work for the selection, and introductory comments to each section focus on the basic problem 
areas and significance of the individual readings. 


Just published 480 pages paper, $4.95 
cloth, $8.95 


Two Free Press Paperbacks 
ON THERMONUCLEAR WAR 


Second Edition 


By Herman Kahn 
Foreword by Klaus Knorr 


This volume studies the possibilities of total war and analyzes questions regarding warfare and 
survival. It retains the tone of the controversial "Kahn Briefings” and contains relevant data on 
national defense. This book is most assuredly a landmark in the literature of military strategy 
and power-oriented diplomacy.""—The New York Times 


688 pages A Free Press Paperback, $3.95 


THE AMERICAN POLITY 
A Social and Cultural Interpretation 
By William C. Mitchell 


"The author deserves credit . . . for demonstrating that social science research is adaptable 
more or less fo the stratospheric levels of Talcott Parsons’ social theories. The chapters explain- 
ing the processes of ‘integration’, ‘socialization’, ‘adaptation’, and ‘goal-attainment’ will pro- 
vide the reader with a more integrated view of .the political system than is generally available 
elsewhere. There is in these sections a developed sense of how social institutions fit together. 
. » « Throughout, the reader gets a feel for the resiliency of social arrangements, for their 
toughness, and their longevity’’-—Social Forces 


448 pages A Free Press Paperback, $2.95 tent. 
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lJJ FORTHCOMING TITLES FOR 1970 - - - 








THE BEHAVIORAL REVOLUTION AND COMMUNIST STUDIES 
Applications of Behaviorally-Oriented Political Research 
on the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 

Edited by Roger E. Kanet, The University of Kansas 


Twelve studies on political developments in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe employ theoreti- 
cal approaches and research techniques in political science and related disciplines. The editor's 
introduction summarizes recent developments in political science and shows how these develop- 
ments are influencing research on communist countries. Included are articles that use content 
analysis, correlation analysis, organization theory, and role theory. 


March, 1970 350 pages (approx.} $8.00 tent. 


LEADERS OF THE COMMUNIST WORLD 


By Rodger Swearingen, University of Southern California 


Thirty original biographical essays deal with contemporary world communist leaders. This volume 
offers insights into the communist world and shows the role and importance of such key figures 
as Mao Tse-tung, Dubcek, Castro, Kosygin, Brezhnev, Tito, in Piao, Chou En-lai, Kadar, Longo, 
Khrushchev, Gus Hall, and the late Ho Chi Minh. Illustrated with photographs, the essays con- 
centrate on postwar strategists, leaders of parties currently in power, and key figures in non- 
communist countries. 


July, 1970 648 pages (approx.} $10.95 tent. 


SOCIAL DYNAMICS 
By Kenneth E. Boulding, University of Colorado 


Social Dynamics provides an overview of patterns of social change from an interdisciplinary 
perspective. Drawing on insights from biology, history, sociology, philosophy, and economics, 
this text is primarily concerned with the analysis of what major patterns can be discerned in the 
long term trends in society. The author presents a clear discussion of the shortcomings of the 
Marxist dialectical theory of social change. 


Fall, 1970 125 pages (approx.} paper, $2.95 tent. 
cloth, $4.95 tent. 


THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF FOREIGN POLICY 


By James N. Rosenau, Rutgers University 


Each of the essays in this collection is an important and timely contribution to international 
politics and foreign policy. The dozen articles by the author include Foreign Policy as an Issue 
Area, Pre-Theories and Theories of Foreign Policy, Comparative Foreign Policy, and The Func- 
tioning of International Systems. 


July, 1970 _ 450 pages (approx.] $9.95 


THE ANALYSIS OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


By James N. Rosenau, Rutgers University, Vincent Davis and 
Maurice A. East, University of Denver 


This volume is concerned with the major theoretical and empirical problems that have to be 
faced in the analysis of international relations. Seventeen original essays are written by Chad- 
wick F. Alger, Cyril E. Black, Vincent Davis, Richard A. Falk, Robert Gilpin, Michael Haas, 
Charles F. Herman, Morton A. Kaplan, Klaus Knorr, Charles A. McClelland, James Ni Rosenau, 
Bruce M. Russett, Burton M. Spain, J. David Singer, Raymond Tanter, Oran R. Young, and Dina 


Zinnes. 
July, 1970 450 pages (approx.) $8.95 tent. 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE URBAN CRISIS 
Government and the Behavioral Sciences 


Edited by Stanley E. Seashore, University of Michigan 
and Robert J. McNeill, The Pennsylvania State University 





Sixteen original contributions, from the fields of economics, psychology, sociology, and ad- 
ministrative science, present important behavioral science concepts and theories concerning 
managerial problems and processes in organizations and social and economic problems in urban 
life. The selections discuss decision-making, conflict resolution, and developmental methods and 
strategies for urban managers. 


March, 1970 450 pages (approx.) $9.95 tent. 


THE MEXICAN-AMERICAN PEOPLE 

The Nation’s Second Largest Minority 

By Leo Grebler, University of California at Los Angeles, 

Joan W. Moore, University of California at Riverside, 

and Ralph C. Guzman, California State College at. Los Angeles 


The Mexican-American People is the most comprehensive study to date of the position in urban 
areas of the nation's second largest minority. Using an interdisciplinary approach, the authors 
present a view of the Mexican-American people both as a self-contained ethnic minority and as 
a part of the broader American populace. Original analytical essays examine these citizens 
from historical, socioeconomic, religious, political, and individual perspectives. 


April, 1970 864 pages $19.95 


THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE BRANCH 
An Introduction 
By James W. Davis, Jr., Washington University 


This text describes the National Executive Branch and analyzes ifs role in the American political 
system. The author concentrates on the structure of the Executive Branch and the number and 
variety of organizations in it, and draws on studies in the sociology of formal organizations to 
bring a better understanding to the activities and conflicts in the Executive Branch. 


May, 1970 225 pages (approx.) paper, $2.95 


A READER’S GUIDE TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Revised Edition 


Edited by Bert F. Hoselitz, University of Chicago 
With Chapters by Peter M. Blau and Joan W. Moore, Heinz Eulau, Norton S. Ginsburg, 
Gail Kelley, Walter R. Reitman, and Bert F. Hoselitz 


Although many books and journal articles are cited in this study, this is not a bibliography. 
Each chapter refers to the more important ‘‘classics’’ in each field, and each contributor presents 
a description of the type of literary output and its uses in a field of specialization. This volume 
includes not only works incorporating substantive contributions, but also those discussing 
methodological questions. Each contributor has been free to add sections on popularized works 
in his fields and special items of interest in the literature of his specialty. 


May, 1970 448 pages (approx.) paper, $5.50 
_ cloth, $8.95 







A Division of The Macmillan Company 
866 Third Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 10022 
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‘We've gota 
book for the way 





— YoU 
think political science 


should be taught. 


The broad spectrum of approaches reflected in a discipline in turmoil 
is represented in one. of the fastest growing lists in publishing. Ours. 
HRW's. Whether you stand in the ranks of the traditionalists, behavioral- 
ists, or the post-behavioralists, try us. 


AMERICAN POLITICS: A Systems Approach 
Stephen V. Monsma, Calvin College 


May 1969 / 416 pages / $5.95 Instructor's Manual 


STUDY GUIDE for AMERICAN POLITICS: A Systems Approach 
Morley Segal, American University, and Carl Kalvelage, Minot State College 


April 1970 / 224 pages / $3.95 paper {tent} 


AMERICAN POLITICS: Research and Readings. 
Edited by Stephen V. Monsma, and Jack R. Van Der Slik, Southern Illinois University . 


December 1969 / 704 pages / $6.95 paper 


TWO HUNDRED MILLION AMERICANS IN SEARCH OF A GOVERNMENT 
E, E. Schattschneider, Wesleyan University == 


October 1969 / 160 pages / $2.95 paper 


CORWIN AND PELTASON'S UNDERSTANDING THE CONSTITUTION, Fifth Edition 
J. W. Peltason, University of Illinois 


April 1970 / 224 pages / $3.95 paper (tent) 


SUBNATIONAL POLITICS: Readings in State and Local Government, Second Edition 
Joseph F. Zimmerman, State University of New York, Albany 


March 1970 / 480 pages / $5.95 paper (tent.) 


FOREIGN POLICY IN PERSPECTIVE: Strategy-Adaptation-Decision Making 
John P. Lovell, Indiana University 


_ April 1970 / 416 pages / $6.95 tent.) 


For more detailed information, please write to Mrs. Rhoda Villanueva, College Promotion 





Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 10017 
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ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 





1970! PERSPECTIVES ON URBAN POLITICS | 
Jay S. Goodman, Wheaton College. 


Interdisciplinary in approach and coverage, this book of 
readings is designed for undergraduate courses in urban 
government, urban sociology, urban economics, and urban 
planning. 
Features: 


'@ the macro-micro approach to urban politics 
'@ twenty-five articles written by leading scholars in politi- | 
cal science, sociology, and economics } 
© comparative studies, theory and research, case studies l 
@ introductions which open each part to set the material 
in context for the student 
Jan. 1970, paperbound, 570 pp. 


1970! ALLIANCE IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


| 
Julian R. Friedman and Christopher Bladen, both of Syra- 
cuse University; and Steven Rosen, University of Pittsburgh. i 


on the internal and external dynamics of alliances. 


ki 
Designed for international relations courses, this book focuses ; 
Features: | 


@ illuminating perspective on the relative merits and limitations 
of traditional discursive analysis, systems analysis, game and 
utility theory, and historical quantitative methods 

© timely discussions of current alliance policies 

@ a wide range of methodologies and orientations which offers 
an opportunity fo compare approaches 

@ three previously unpublished articles by the editors 

© introductions to each section which tie together the many fac- 
ets of the volume 

Jan. 1970, paperbound, 383 pp. 
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for your american 
government 
classes... 


STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT IN AMERICA, 
2ND EDITION 


| Daniel R. Grant, Oauchita Baptist Univer- 
sity; and H. C. Nixon. This highly success- 
ful Second Edition incorporates the latest 
research findings in legislative behavior, 
urban and metropolitan politics, community 
power structure, and intergovernmental re- 
lations, yet retains a balance of traditional 
approaches to the study of state and local 
government. “‘Metropolitics’’ and the prob- 
lem of governing the metropolitan area re- 
ceive special consideration and depth of 
treatment. 1968, 6% x 9, 596 pp. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: 
| Behavior and Controversy 


Lewis Lipsitz, University of North Carolina. 
This outstanding volume contains selected 
readings taken from works of academic 
scholars and controversial spokesmen of 
various political positions. The major sub- 
stantive and institutional areas of American 
government are presented with divergent 
viewpoints. Foreign policy, civil rights, and 
government regulations are dealt with in 
depth. 1967, paperbound, 678 pp. 
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POLITICAL BEHAVIOR OF THE 
AMERICAN ELECTORATE 


William H. Flanigan, University of Minne- 
sota. A comprehensive discussion of partici- 
pation and partisanship in recent elections, 
this is the first book to draw on the four 
major national surveys of 1952, 1956, 
1960, and 1964. Designed especially for 
introductory courses by presenting data 
which requires no background in statistics or 
political science, this text relates the chang- 
ing patterns of turnout and partisan loyalty 
to social and economic factors. 1968, 
paperbound, 127 pp. 


THE JUDICIARY: The Supreme 
Court in the Governmental 
Process, 2nd Ed. 


Henry J. Abraham, University of Penn- 
sylvania. The Second Edition is consistent 
with the timely approach, easily understood 
content, and well-written format of the pre- 
vious edition in presenting a meaningful 
analysis of the judicial function as seen 
through the role of the Supreme Court. This 
new edition features the complete updating 
of all materials. 1969, paperbound, 128 pp. 


for your 
political parties 
classes... 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 


William J. Crotty, Northwestern University; Donald M. Freeman, University of 
West Florida; and Douglas S. Gatlin, Florida Atlantic University. Designed to bring 
to the student’s awareness the diversity of materials relevant to the understanding of 
political parties, this is the first book of readings which focuses on empirical theory 
and behavioral research. Containing a comprehensive treatment of major and minor 
parties in American history with emphasis on their evolutionary nature, each chapter 
is preceded by an introduction which unifies the specific pieces and integrates these 
into the overall framework of the book. 1966, paperbound, 630 pp. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Cornelius P, Cotter, The University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee. The collection of 
original essays written for this book introduces the student to the history and theory 
of parties at the national level and describes the organizational framework and dy- 
namics of running for public office at all levels. 1969, paperbound, 351 pp. 


other outstanding books... 


REFORM AND REVOLUTION: Readings in Latin American Politics 


Arpad von Lazar, Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts University; and 
Robert Kaufman, Rutgers University. This timely anthology focuses upon the re- 
formist and revolutionary approaches to the political, economic, and social issues 
confronting Latin America in her developmental steps toward modernization. 1969, 
paperbound, 357 pp. 


WORLD POLITICS: The Writings of Theorists and Practitioners, 
Classical and Modern 


Arend Lijphart, University of Leiden, The Netherlands. This collection of readings 
by outstanding classic and contemporary political theorists and practitioners consists 
of provocative articles, chapters and speeches presenting different interpretations of 
controversial issues. 1966, paperbound, 448 pp. 


EUROPEAN POLITICAL PROCESSES: Essays and Readings 


Harry S. Albinski, The Pennsylvania State University; and Lawrence K. Pettit, 
Montana State University. Relating general political phenomena to particular politi- 
cal systems, this book of scholarly readings and original essays presented in their 
entirety offers a functional approach to topics of concern in Great Britain, Germany, 
France, and the Soviet Union. 1968, paperbound, 444 pp. 


allyn and bacon, inc. 
470 atlantic ave. | 
boston, mass. 02210 
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DIPLOMATIC CEREMONIAL AND PROTOCOL 


Joun R. Woop and JEAN SERRES 


An exhaustive and clearly written survey of the history and practice of diplo- 
matic ceremonial and protocol concentrating on such matters .as the nature of 
diplomacy and the role of forms, the rules of courtesy, the conduct of corre- 
spondence and conferences, and the special extensions of the rules to interna- 
tional organizations, The authors also offer a wealth of sound, practical advice 
concerning the activities involved in the diplomat’s daily professional life. 
384 pages. SBN 231-03138-6 : $25.00 


ALLIANCE POLITICS 


RicHarD E. Neusrapt, Harvard University 


The nationalization of the Suez Canal in 1956 and the American cancellation 
of “Skybolt” in 1962—two crises which provoked a near breach in Anglo-American 
relations—are examined for what they can suggest about the relationships between 
two governments when each has been habituated to regard the other as a “friend”: 
the hazards in the relationships and the conditions for their maintenance. 

$4.95 


THE COMMANDER OF THE FAITHFUL: The Moroccan Political Elite— 
A Study in Segmented Politics : 


Joun Waterbury, University of Michigan 


Both an interpretive history of the first decade of Moroccan independence and 
an intensive analysis of the political behavior of the elite. Behavior patterns of 
the elite are studied to demonstrate the segmentary nature of contemporary 
Moroccan politics. Modern Middle East Series, 2, Middle East Institute, Columbia 
University. ' | 
380 pages SBN 231-03326-5 $10.00 


MEMBERS OF TWO WORLDS: Development in Three Villages of Sicily 


Jonan GALTUNG, International Peace Research Institute, Oslo 


A work particularly valuable for its relating theories of Pitirim Sorokin, Daniel 
Lerner, and Edward Banfield to a single body of data. 
“A first-rate piece of work on the ‘social psychology of economic development 
—Wilbert E. Moore. Yale University and the Russell Sage Foundation. 
$8.50 


SCANDINAVIAN POLITICAL STUDIES, Vol. IV—1969 


Otor Ruin, Editor 


Contributors: Erik Allard, Stein Rokkan, Erik Damgaard, Klaus Tornudd, 
Olof Ruin, Thomas F. Anton, Hans Meijer, Jan Stehouwer and Ole Borre, 
Torodd Strand. 

340 pages ; SBN 231-03414-8 | © $8.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 440 West 110th Street, New York, N.Y. 10025 
Address for orders: 136 South Broadway, Irvington, N.Y. 10533 
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Involve your | 
secondary classes in 
learning with 
SIMULATION GAMES 





Simulations are games that abstract features of a 
society and presentthem in a game context. Players 
learn through active participation; in order to play, 
they have to make decisions; to act; and to “live 
out” the consequences of their actions. 


CONSUMER 

Buying goods “on time” and through loans helps 
players (consumers and credit agents) understand 
consumer credit—its mechanics, its advantages, 
and its pitfalls. Author: Gerald Zaltman, Ph.D. 


LIFE CAREER 


Players make life-decisions for a fictional teenager 
In three basic areas: work, school, and marriage. 
They work out the long range consequences of the 
decisions, and become aware of the critical impor- 
tance and possible effects of their own decisions 
in the same areas. 


GENERATION GAP 


A parent player and a teenager player confront one 
another over conflicting issues. Players gain in- 
sight into the family structure and its power rela- 
tionships, and learn that conflicts can best be re- 
solved through communication and compromise. 
Authors: Erling O. Schild, Ph.. D., and Sarane S. 
Boocock, Ph. D. 


ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


Players become workers, farmers and manufac- 
turers: As they produce, market, and consume 
goods, they gain insight into the dynamics of a 
wide variety of economic systems. Authors: T. 
Robert Harris, B.A., and James S. Coleman, Ph. D. 


DEMOCRACY 


As members of a legislature, players come to un- 
derstand how laws are made in a representative 
democracy. They appreciate the factors that shape 
a legisiator’s votes, and learn why legislative deci- 
sion-making is often a complicated process. Author: 
James S. Coleman, Ph. D. 


GHETTO 

As a player becomes involved in trying to improve 
the life situation of a person living in the ghetto, 
he realizes how poor work, school and living condi- 
tions can perpetuate themselves, breed frustration 
and anger, and sometimes can inspire heroic com- 
munity action. Author: Dove Toll, M. R. E 


COMMUNITY DISASTER 


A person whose community is struck by a disaster 
Is faced with a dilemma: responsibility for the 
safety of his family versus the need to help the 
community overcome the disaster. The game de- 
mands that players think clearly to maximize their 
effectiveness in times of stress. Author: Michael! 
Inbar, Ph. D. 

These simulations were developed by Academic 
Games Associates, a non-profit organization de- 
voted to the development and testing of games for 
learning, Academic Games Associates originated 
at The Johns Hopkins University, and is under the 
direction of Dr. James S. Coleman. 


A detailed 16 page catalog is available upon 
request, 


Western Publishing Company, Ine. 


School and Library Department 
850 Third Avenue, New.York, N.Y. 10022 
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DOUBLEDAY 
ANCHOR 
BOOKS 


the first name 
in quality 
paperback 
publishing 


el: 


DOUBLEDAY & 
COMPANY INC. 
Garden City, New York 
Our Laidlaw division, 
River Forest, Illinois, serves 


the textbook needs of 
today’s schools. 





NATION-BUILDING AND CITIZENSHIP 
Studies of Our Changing Social Order 


Reinhard Bendix, Recent developments in Russia, India, 
and Japan are viewed in the light of the European experi- 
ence of the 18th and 19th centuries. “An important book in 
which one of the most interesting of contemporary sociolo- 
gists makes a highly individual contribution to the compara- 
tive Busy of development or, more broadly, of social 
change.”—T. H. Marshall. $1.75 


MARX AND THE INTELLECTUALS 
A Set of Post-Ideological Essays 


Lewis S. Feuer. This collection brings together for the first 
time some of the author’s best known studies on the emer- 
gence of neo-Marxism in the past decade. Their common 
theme is the “alienation” of American intellectuals and how 
it has drawn them to a neo-primitivist Marxism. An Anchor 
Original. $1.45 | 


THE FUTURE OF CONSERVATISM 


Revised Edition 


M. Stanton Evans. Dealing with the political possibilities of 
conservatism, rather than its ideology, Evans analyzes the ‘ 
events and issues that he feels will be important in future 
elections. This revised edition also includes a detailed, pene- 
trating summary of the 1968 election year. $1.45 


THE PRESIDENTS’ MEN 

White House Assistants of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

Harry S. Truman, Dwight D. Eisenhower, John F. Kennedy 
and Lyndon B. Johnson. 


Patrick Anderson. This examination of an unofficial, but 
vital, power structure in Washington has been termed “a 
timely contribution. to . . . better understanding of that 
bureaucratic Byzantium which underlies every President.” — 
New York Magazine $1.95 


SELECTED WRITINGS OF P.-J. PROUDHON 


Edited by Stewart Edwards; translated by Elizabeth Fraser. 
This is the first selection in English of the work of the vola- 
tile 19th-century French writer (1809-65) whom. Paul 
Goodman called a “founding father of anarchism.” An 
Anchor Original. $1.45 
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Recent publications .. . 


BASIC ISSUES OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
Sixth Edition 


Edited by HILLMAN M. BISHOP and SAMUEL HENDEL, both of The City College of 
The City University of New York. Over 90,000 copies of the Fifth Edition in use. 
Employing the broad spectrum of diverse viewpoints so popular in the fifth edition, 
this completely up-to-date edition deals with the most vital, critical, and compelling 
issues of our day. Among the new selections are pieces by Stokely Carmichael, 
Charles V. Hamilton, Bayard Rustin, Donald Stokes, Warren E. Miller, Robert A. 
Dahl, Edward M. Kennedy, James Q. Wilson, and the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders. 624 pp., paper, $4.95 (tent.) 


SMOKING AND POLITICS 
Policymaking and the Federal Bureaucracy 


A. LEE FRITSCHLER, The American University. “What are the facts about smoking? 
... Who’s protecting the public? . . . How can there be such a blatant disregard for 
the public welfare? SMOKING AND POLITICS ... by A. Lee Fritschler tells the 
story of the fight for and against the regulation of cigarette advertising. But he does 
more. He analyses the relationship between the Congress, the regulatory agencies 
and the ‘interests’. Don’t miss this fascinating study of the way our government 
works.”—from The Nation, November 24, 1969. 165 pp., paper, $1.95 


Used in over 100 schools... 
ACC’s first film in political science 


CHARGE AND COUNTERCHARGE 
A Film of the Era of Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 


Produced and directed by EMILE DE ANTONIO. 16 mm (8 mm available on request), 
b/w, sound, 43 minutes. Price: $275—rental price: $20—preview prints by arrange- 
ment, 


For information on previews, sales and rentals, please write to: 
A ppleton-Century-Crofts Film Library, 267 West 25th Street, N.Y. 10001 


Appleton-Century-Crofts 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


Meredith Corporation 
440 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10016 
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MARVIN ARTHUR 
BRESLOW 


TATSUO ARIMA 


CHARLES A. 
MILLER 


STEPHEN S. COHEN 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


A MIRROR OF ENGLAND 
English Puritan Views of Foreign Nations, 1618-1640 


During the Thirty Years’ War English Puritans frequently 
opposed the foreign policies of the English government. In 
his perceptive study of the Puritan contribution to English 
nationalism, Mr. Breslow analyzes their views of foreign 
nations and their definition of the English nation; he in- 
vestigates the patriotic Englishman’s fusion of religious and 
political concerns. Harvard Historical Studies, 84. $5.50 


THE FAILURE OF FREEDOM 
A Portrait of Modern Japanese Intellectuals 


In this excellent introduction to Japanese intellectual his- 
tory in the first third of the twentieth century, Mr. Arima 
analyzes the reasons why prewar Japanese intellectuals 
took no socially effective action to prevent the emergence 
of nationalism and subsequently became its victims. Har- 
vard East Asian Series, 39. $10.00 


THE SUPREME COURT AND THE 
USES OF HISTORY 
The Supreme Court uses history, particularly political his- 


tory, to help it decide and explain cases in constitu- 
tional law. Mr. Miller contends that this use must be seen 


. in the light of the Court’s important political role in Amer- 


ican government. He also considers the broader problems 
of sociology. Belknap Press. $6.95 


MODERN CAPITALIST PLANNING 
The French Model 


The twenty-year-old French economic plan has been 
viewed as a successful middle way between coercive cen- 
tral planning and unchecked private enterprise. Mr. Cohen | 
analyzes and criticizes French planning in relation to pat- 
terns of social, economic, and political forces in France, 
and describes its methods and techniques through May 
1968. $8.50 


In Canada / Saunders of Toronto, Ltd. 
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ELITE AND SPECIALIZED INTERVIEWING 
by Lewis Anthony Dexter 


From his virtually unique experience in the field of elite interviewing, the author has 
distilled a number of recommendations about the mechanics of the interview process: 

how to approach a prospective subject, how to conduct the interview, and how to record 
it. He investigates the effects that the interviewer himself has on the person being inter- 

viewed and on his responses. Handbooks for Research in Political Behavior 


paper $2.95 | cloth $5.75 


DATA PROCESSING 
APPLICATIONS TO POLITICAL RESEARCH 


SECOND EDITION 
by Kenneth Janda 


This handbook is designed as an introduction to the use of modern data processing in 
political research. Particular attention is paid to ways in which information can be re- 
corded, organized, and manipulated. 


The second edition presents new information on advances in machine technology, 
taking into account the new generation of computers as well as developments in storage 
devices and time-sharing systems. The discussion of the preparation of control cards 
for the NUCROS computer program has been revised and an improved FORTRAN 
listing of the NUCROS program has been added. Handbooks for Research in Political 
Bebavior 


paper $3.45 cloth $8.50 


SMALL GROUP METHODS 

AND THE STUDY OF POLITICS 

by Thomas Wm. Madron 

This book provided students of political science with a working guide to the research 
methodology of small group analysis. The author details both sociometric techniques 


and observational procedures relevant to the collection of data on small groups within 
the political system. Handbooks for Research in Political Behavior 


paper $2.95 cloth $7.50 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY PRESS : 


1735 Benson Avenue ` 
Evanston, Illinois 60201 
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THE HONEST POLITICIAN’S GUIDE TO CRIME CONTROL 
Norval Morris and Gordon Hawkins 


“We have a cure for crime,” is the bold claim of a book which Publishers Weekly hails as “a brilliant 
analysis of law and order in the U.S.” With refreshing wit, insight, and candor, the authors criticize our 
criminal justice system as “a moral busybody” and attempt to clarify the proper function of law en- 
forcement. They systematically present a program which covers the amount, costs, causes, ‘and victims 
of crime, and the problems of crime control. Precise recommendations are given and carefully defended. 
Comments from professionals include Carl Menninger’s statement; “If my book, The Crime of Punish- 
ment, persuaded anyone that something could be done to improve our control of criminal behavior, let 
him now read this eloquent and intelligent prescription of exactly what to do.” 

l 1970 LC:76-101467 304 pages $5.95 





THE LIVES OF WILLIAM BENTON 
Sidney Hyman 


William Benton’s biography is a portrait of a creative public man, and the reflection of an era. An 
advertising genius, an innovator in education, a publishing giant, and a deeply committed statesman 
in rational government, in his life Benton has put his distinctive mark upon nearly every sphere of 
twentieth-century America. As a political figure—senator, assistant secretary of state, ambassador to 
UNESCO—Benton was close to the center of the most significant events of his time. Most dramatic 
was his courageous fight against Senator Joseph McCarthy. Sidney Hyman has had the rare luxury of 
full access to Benton’s personal and business correspondence. What emerges from his biography is a 
lively portrait of a unique man of our time. 

1970 LC:72-88231 688 pages $10.00 


PE DT A 
POINT OF VIEW 


Talks on Education 
Edward H. Levi 


“It is sometimes said that society will achieve the kind of education it deserves. Heaven help us if this 
is so,” remarks Edward Levi in one of the lectures published here. Levi has served the University of 
Chicago for most of his professional life, as professor and then dean of its law school and as provost 
and president of the university. These talks were given between 1963 and 1969 to various audiences of 
greater or lesser formality. They embody a basic approach to higher education—illuminating problems, 
choices, and directions, Throughout these talks, the reader will find expressions of Levi’s essential belief 
that “the university must stand for reason and for persuasion by reason.” 

1970 LC:73-101493 144 pages Cloth $4.50 Paper $1.25 


The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 60637 
ER A VA RES TRE ST IT TD 
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THE GATT 

Law and International Economic Organization 

Kenneth W. Dam 


A case study in international organization, this book offers a legal analysis with economic and political 
implications. The subject of the study is the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, or the “GATT.” 
Dealing day by day with the problems of international trade in their many dimensions, the GATT has 
become the principal international trade institution of the postwar world. The author is interested in 
the role of rules in international life—particularly prodecural rules that can be used to influence sov- 
ereign nations. He argues that only when law is understood not as a set of prohibitions but as a set of 
procedures to be used in reaching agreements and accommodations can it become an effective force in 
world affairs. 

1970 LC:75-93088 544 pages $15.00 


SAINTS OF THE ATLAS 
Ernest Gellner 


This is a study both in political and religious sociology. Among the central Moroccan Berbers a kind 
of state developed in which the rulers, hereditary holy men, were obligatorily peaceful while their sub- 
jects, ordinary tribesmen, were addicted to feuds and compelled to seek redress either in private vio- 
lence or in supernaturally sanctioned oaths—a legal decision procedure used to determine the truth of 
an accusation. The hereditary saints provided the framework of order and continuity. In his quest for 
an explanation of the origin and functioning of this political organization, Gellner illuminates general 
issues concerning the place of religion in tribal life, the interdependence of political and religious insti- 
tutions, and the role of tribes both in traditional civilizations and in developing societies. Nature of Hu- 
man Society series, Julian Pitt-Rivers and Ernest Gellner, General Editors. 

1970 LC:78-89515 Illustrated 317 pages $9.50 


CIBU CAG: 


TRIESTE 1941-1954 

The Ethnic, Political, and Ideological Struggle 
Bogdan C. Novak 

With an Introduction by William H. McNeill 


The Italian-Yugoslav border dispute over Trieste brought the world to the brink of war as the Western 
powers and the Soviet Union fenced for position in Europe. In the strategically sensitive Julian Region, 
Croat and Slovenian nationalisms collided with Italian nationalism, at the same time chaffing against 
the Yugoslav harness. The struggle raged from 1941 until 1947, when the Paris peace conference divided 
the area into three parts. A smali eastern part went to Italy, the larger eastern part went to Yugoslavia, 
and the city of Trieste, with its immediate hinterland, became a new state under the protection of the 
United Nations. This new state, the Free Territory of Trieste, become a microcosm of the nationalistic 
struggle. Novak describes how ethnic conflict and the clash of Western and Eastern ideologies influenced 
the political activities and the lives of the people living in the Trieste region. 

1970 LC:73-06068 Illustrated 512 pages $16.50 











The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 60637 
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Books from GINN-—BLAISDELL 


edited by Howard Bliss, Vassar College 


The Political Development of the European 
Community: A Documentary Collection 


Professor Bliss has brought together excerpts from documents basic to 
the creation, structure, and dynamics of the European Community. 
Paperbound. Now available. 


- edited by Kurt L. Shell, University of Frankfurt 


The Democratic Political Process: 
A Cross-National Reader 


Articles on the comparative study of politics by Abrams, Banfield, 
Brown, Campbell, Christoph, Converse, Depeux, Eckstein, Epstein, 
Gemacher, Heidenheimer, Hoffman, Kahn, Kirchheimer, Lane, La- 
Palombara, Lipset, Masumi, McClosky, McKenzie, Ridley, Rose, Roth- 
man, Secher, Shell, Steiner, Torgersen, Valen, Verba, Waters, Wylie, 
Zariski, and Zohlnhöfer. Paperbound. $6.50 


_ edited and with an Introduction by Monte Palmer, Florida State University 


The Human Factor in Political Development 


Articles on traditional and transitional societies that illustrate the 
changes in values, attitudes, and loyalty patterns fundamental to real 
change in the political process. Paperbound. In press. 


edited and with an Introduction by Sidney I. Ploss, George Washington University 


The Soviet Political Process: Aims, 
Techniques, and Examples of Analysis 


What are Soviet politics? How do we know what we think we know? 
An unusual combination of articles on methodology and articles on 
evidence, unified by a general introduction and by individual prefaces. 
Paperbound. In press. | 


GINN-BLAISDELL A Xerox Company 
275 Wyman Street, Waltham, Massachusetts 02154 
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Books from GINN-—BLAISDELL 


edited by W. Raymond Duncan, State University of New York at Brockport 


Soviet Policy in Developing Countries 


A reader for specialists and nonspecialists concerned with Soviet 
foreign policy and the international politics of Africa, the Middle 
East, Asia, and Latin America. In essays written, for the most part, 
expressly for this book, the evolution of Soviet policy toward the 
third world, its influence, limitations, and involvement in crisis areas 
are here examined by experts. Paperbound. In press. 


edited by John L. Shover, University of Pennsylvania 


Politics of the Nineteen Twenties 


Primary source material essential to the student of modern American 
politics. The collection focuses on the key political issues of the decade 
(relief for the American farmer, immigration policy, Muscle Shoals, 
and the Mellon Tax Plan}, the electoral behavior of the Harding 
years, and the presidential elections. Paperbound. Now available. 


by Andrew Gyorgy, George Washington University, and George Blackwood 


Ideologies in World Affairs 


The historical background and present status of today's major isms, 
with an analysis of the roles they play in developing nations. Paper- 
bound. $3.75 


by Carl J. Friedrich, Harvard University 


Constitutional Government and Democracy: 
Theory and Practice in Europe and America 
Fourth Edition 

"“Outstanding.''—Choice. 

Hardcover. $11.75 


GINN-BLAISDELL A Xerox Company 
275 Wyman Street, Waltham, Massachusetts 02154 
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NEW FROM HORIZON PRESS 
Three Brilliant Books 
of Basic Concern... 


Britain’s Future 
DAVID P. CALLEO 


. a brilliant book, very likely the clearest and most con- 
vineing analysis of British policy since the war." 
—The New York Times 


‘Indeed, anyone who seeks information and guidance on 

current political, economic, and monetary problems in 

Europe would do wan to read Britain’s Future.” 
—The Saturday. Review 


. brilliant inquiry . . . by an American political scientist 
who fully understands the importance and nature of British 
cultural traditions. A broadly gauged, elegant and timely 
work.” —Foreign Affairs 


Voice of Israel | $6.5 50 
ABBA EBAN } 


A new enlarged edition of the eloquent chronicle of a 
nation from birth to maturity—by one of the foremost states- 
men. of our era who has been his country's voice at the. 
tribunals. of world opinion since the establishment of the 
State. Mr. Eban presents an unequalled picture of the 
young country in the two decades of its freedom. The book 
contains all of his. major addresses, and conveys the sense 
Of high moment: - $6.95 


Memoirs of a Revolutionist 
PETER KROPOTKIN 


This is the only available complete original edition of the 
majestic autobiography which George Brandes called, 
“One of the cornerstones for the building of the future.” 
Prince Kropotkin-was one of the most significant figures 
__ in the political ferment in Russia and Europe until his 
-death in 1921, and his Memoirs is considered among the 
most important and definitive records of that period ever 
published. “An incomparable record.”—Time. New intro- 
ductions by Paul Goodman and Barnett Newman. 

ss. $10.00 


A HORIZON PRESS |:156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10010 
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Lippincott 


New, Third Edition 
THE ASIANS: Their Heritage and their Destiny 


Paul Thomas Welty, Northeastern State College 


E This brief introduction to contemporary Asia has been adopted for a wide variety of courses. 
The author probes historical backgrounds, political and social institutions, religions, economic 
systems, and analyzes tensions stemming from conflicts between traditional and Western 
ideologies. The Third Edition brings the book completely up to date with the incorporation 
of new material on recent developments: the Cultural Revolution in Communist China, Japan's 
continuing economic and industrial growth, recent events in North and South Korea, the 
Vietnamese peace talks in Paris, and President Nixon's remarks on U.S. objectives and in- 
tentions in Vietnam, 


355 Pages Paperbound/Clothbound January 1970 


POLITICS and the 
INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


Edited by Robert L. Pfaltzgraff, Jr., University of Pennsylvania 


E This well balanced collection brings together selections from some of the most important 
writings on the nature and scope of international relations as a discipline, and on the study 
of international phenomena. The selections, many representing diverse and conflicting view- 
points, are arranged within nine major sections: International Relations as a Discipline, The 
Nature of the International System, Conflict and Military Potential, Technology and Inter- 
national Politics, Economics and the International System, Man-Milieu Relationships, National 
Character and Transnational Images, Propaganda and Psychological Warfare, and The Man- 
agement of Power. 


514 Pages Paperbound 1969 


College Department 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
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Oxford 


wy | 


University | 3BRIE) PAPERBACKS 


Press 


GB 291 


Thought and 
Behaviour in Modern 


Japanese Politics 
Expanded Edition 


By MASAO MARUYAMA; edited by 
IVAN MORRIS. Eleven essays analyz- 
ing the Japanese political scene in terms 
of the society’s cultural context and 
underlying value system. 


GB 274 
The Unfinished 
Revolution 
Russia, 1917-1967 


By ISAAC DEUTSCHER. “Brilliant 
attempt to put the Russian revolution 
in its historical perspective.” 

— The Economist $1.25 


GB 268 


The Democratic 
Civilization 
By LESLIE LIPSON. The workings of 
democratic political systems, their his- 
tories, values, prospects, discussed with 


“breadth and sweep of learning.” 
— ANDREW Hacker $2.95 


GB 313 


Social Change 
and History 


Aspects of the Western 
Theory of Development 
By ROBERT A. NISBET. Examines the 


idea of social change throughout the 
range of Western culture. 1.95 


Wy 





GB 315 


In Quest 


of Community 
Social Philosophy in the 
United States, 1860-1920 


By R. JACKSON WILSON. Discusses 
the reactions to industrialization and 
the Darwinian revolution of five emi- 
nent intellectuals of the 19th comet 


GB 310 


Black Abolitionists 


By BENJAMIN QUARLES. This 
broad overview of Negro involvement 
in the antislavery movement “does 
more than fill a glaring gap in our 
knowledge of black shapers of our his- 
tory; it rights a wrong.” 


— LESLIE H. FisHEL, Jr. $1.95 


GB 191 


Four Essays 
on Liberty 


By ISAIAH BERLIN. John Stuart Mill 
and the Ends of Life, Two Concepts of 
Liberty, Historical Inevitability, and 
Political Issues of the Twentieth Cen- 


tury; with a new introduction. $1.95 
GB 193 
An Encore for Reform 
The Old Progressives 
and the New Deal 


By OTIS L. GRAHAM, JR. A pene- 
trating, factual book that challenges the 
traditional liberal view of the American 
reform movement, 


At your bookstore 


Wy OXFORD W UNIVERSITY wy PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Oxford University Press 








American Government and Political Change 


Edited by WILLIAM R. NELSON, Memphis State University. Organized around the 
central theme of political change, this collection of readings explores the problems faced 
by American political institutions in their attempt to meet new demands. Emphasizing 
topics of vital concern and relevance, the thirty-seven selections offer interpretive com- 
mentaries on the American process, its concepts, traditions, and potential. Substantial por- 
tions of the Walker, Moynihan, and Kerner reports are included, as well as other materials 
of an equally provocative nature. 

1970 544 pp. paper $4.95 


Power and Poverty: 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 


By PETER BACHRACH, Temple University, and MORTON S. BARATZ, Boston Uni- 
versity. A significant contribution to the field of community power studies, this book pre- 
sents a new approach to the analysis of power and the correlates of power: authority, in- 
fluence, and force. Part I consists of a theoretical analysis of the political process, with 
particular reference to the concept of nondecision-making, culminating in a presentation 
of a model of the political system. Part II applies the theoretical model to the relationship 
between the antipoverty effort and the political process in Baltimore, Maryland. 

1970 240 pp. cloth $6.00 paper $2.50 


Political Socialization 


By KENNETH P. LANGTON, University of Michigan. “I found this book very useful; 
it is well written and to the point. I recommend it highly for introductory political science 
courses.”—J. P. SHapiro, Manhattanville College 

1969 240 pp. paper $2.50 


The Impact of Supreme Court Decisions: 
EMPIRICAL STUDIES 


Edited by THEODORE L. BECKER, University of Hawaii. “A useful collection, of the 
latest research in the important impact/compliance subfields of public law. Professor 
Becker is to be commended for his fine job of editing.’-SHELDON GoLpMAN, University 
of Massachusetts 

1969 224 pp. paper $2.50 
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Gsterd University Press 





Readings in World Politics 
SECOND EDITION 


Edited by ROBERT A. GOLDWIN, St. John’s College, and TONY PEARCE, Friends 
World College. A provocative book of political argument, the Second Edition has been 
revised to reflect a more balanced world perspective. In this revision, the reader is invited 
to participate in the global dialogue between the United States, the Soviet Union, and the 
People’s Republic of China. Included in the sixty-three readings are excerpts from Euro- 
pean, Japanese, and Indian writers. 

1970 672 pp. paper $3.95 


Human Rights, the United States, 


and World Community 


By VERNON VAN DYKE, University of Iowa. This policy-oriented study focuses upon 
issues relating to human rights faced by the United States in the United Nations, the 
Organization of American States, and other international organizations. A descriptive, 
elucidating evaluation of human rights, the book contains three sections: the identification 
of human rights in international discussions and agreements and related controversies; the 
problem of international obligation; and implementation. 

1970 304 pp. cloth $7.00 paper $3.75 


International Relations 
SECOND EDITION 


By JOSEPH FRANKEL, University of Southampton 
1969 192 pp. paper $1.50 


A Short Introduction to the History and Politics 


of Southeast Asia 


By SIR RICHARD ALLEN, Central Washington State College 
1970 296 pp. cloth $6.50 paper $2.50 


War:and Peace in Southeast Asia 


(Royal Institute of International Affairs) 


By PETER LYON, London School of Economics . 
1969 148 pp. paper $2.50 
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Oxford University Press 








Comparative Judicial Behavior: 


CROSS-CULTURAL STUDIES OF POLITICAL DECISION-MAKING 
IN THE EAST AND WEST 


Edited by GLENDON SCHUBERT, York University, Toronto, and DAVID J. DANEL- 
SKI, Yale University. “An outstanding collection of empirical studies embodying several 


levels of analysis which the distinguished authors have pioneered.”--AVERY LEISERSON, 
Vanderbilt University 
1969 448 pp. $7.50 


The Real World of Democracy 


By C. B. MACPHERSON, Unwersity of Toronto 
1966 78 pp. cloth $2.00 paper $1.25 


The American Federal Government 


SECOND EDITION 
By MAX BELOFF, Oxford University 
1969 256 pp. paper $1.75 


Democracy in France since 1870 


FIFTH EDITION 
By DAVID THOMSON, Cambridge University 
1969 352 pp. paper $2.50 


Constitutionalism and the Separation of Powers 


By M. J. C. VILE, Oxford University 
1967 360 pp. cloth $8.00 paper $3.95 


Public Administration. and Democracy Series 


Democracy in the Administrative State 


By EMMETTES. REDFORD, University of Texas 
1969 224 pp. cloth $5.00 paper $2.25 


The 1969 Louis Brownlow Memorial Book Award 


Democracy and the Public Service 


By FREDERICK C. MOSHER, University of Virginia 
1968 240 pp. cloth $4.75 paper $2.2h 
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Oxford University Press 





Masses in Latin America 


Edited by IRVING LOUIS HOROWITZ, Rutgers University. Latin America’s political 
and economic development is examined for the first time in this volume in terms of the 
continent’s masses. The editor’s introduction provides a theoretical framework for the 
essays by seventeen leading political scientists from North and South America. “A useful 
book edited with Horowitz’s usual attention to detail, and introduced imaginatively and 
incisively by his own essay.”—-MAuRICE ZEITLIN, University of Wisconsin 

Cloth, $13.50. A Galaxy Book, GB 297, paper, $3.95 


The Colonial Heritage of Latin America 
ESSAYS ON ECONOMIC DEPENDENCE IN PERSPECTIVE 


By STANLEY J. STEIN and BARBARA H. STEIN, both of Princeton University. “An 
extremely skillful synthesis. . . . Nowhere else can one find such a penetrating analysis of 
Latin America’s economic ties with Europe. I have no doubt that this persuasive analysis 
will immediately become required reading in Latin American history courses everywhere.” 
—Txomas E. Skmmore, University of Wisconsin Cloth, $5.00. Paper, $1.50 


“Gentlemen of Property and Standing” 
ANTI-ABOLITION MOBS IN JACKSONIAN AMERICA 


By LEONARD L. RICHARDS, University of Massachusetts at Amherst. “A model of the 
best tendencies in modern historical scholarship; he asks imaginative and penetrating ques- 


tions; he has done an exhaustive job of research. ... A splendid book which is at once in- 
formative and fascinating ... a work of major importance.”—Davip Brion Davis, Yale 
University $6.50 


Politics and the Social Sciences 


Edited by SEYMOUR MARTIN LIPSET, Harvard University. These ten essays explore 
and evaluate the growing influence upon politics and political science of related disciplines: 
economics, history, anthropology, psychology and psychiatry, sociology, and statistics. “This 
is an exciting book which should be of interest to all political scientists as well as all who 
are concerned with the political implications of current advances in the social sciences.” 
—Lucien W. Pye, Massachusetts Institute of Technology Cloth, $7.50. Paper, $2.75 
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Oxford University Press 








German Foreign Policy in ‘Transition 
BONN BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


' By KARL KAISER, Johns Hopkins University Genter at Bologna. The coalition of Ger- 
many’s Christian Democrats and Social Democrats has led to major changes in Bonn’s foreign 
policy—and West Germany is now engaged in a searching debate about her dealings with 
her Eastern neighbors, the place of Germany in a divided Europe, and the future of the 
Western Alliance. This expert and up-to-date guide to the debate pays particular attention 
to the interaction between domestic and international politics in the political systems of 
- Bonn and East Berlin. (Royal Institute of International Affairs; Oxford Paperback, 139.) 


paper, $1.95 


The Administrative History of India, 1834-1947 


By B. B. MISRA. This work presents in broad perspective the growth in India of modern 
political and administrative institutions. It is based on a study of primary sources, includ- 
ing the private papers of the Viceroys and Secretaries of State for India. The period 
` covered begins in 1834, when the East India Company’s trading rights were abolished, and 
' ends in 1947, when India achieved independence. $19.00 


The British Yearbook of International Law, 1967, 
Volume 42 


Edited by SIR HUMPHREY WALDOCK, Oxford University; and R. Y. JENNINGS, 
Cambridge University. This yearbook contains commentary on significant events and recent 
work in international law. Among the articles in the book are: State Contracts and Inter- 
national Arbitration and International Corporations and National Law; the 1967 Protocol 
Relating to the Statue of Refugees; The Justifiability of Disputes and Issues in Inter- 
national Relations; Crimes Committed on Board Aircraft; and the Other Space Treaty. 
(Royal Institute of International Affairs.) $14.00 


The Constitution of India 
ITS PHILOSOPHY AND BASIG POSTULATES 


By P. B. GAJENDRAGADKAR, University of Bombay. This volume is the first in a series 
of annual lectures to be given at University College, Nairobi, as a tribute to Mahatma 
Gandhi on the anniversary of his birth. The author demonstrates in this volume how 
Gandhi’s vision has been embodied and made practicable in India’s constitution, and 
how this constitution is a living organ able to accommodate the multifarious aspects of 
Indian life. (Gandhi Memorial Lectures.) Paper, $3.50 
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New trom Wadsworth: 


THE IRONY OF 
DEMOCRACY: 
An Uncommon Introduction 


to American Politics 


by Thomas R. Dye, Florida State University, and - 
- L. Harmon Zeigler, Jr., University of Oregon 





This penetrating and often iconoclastic book is a reinterpretation of American politics from the view- 
point of elite theory. Designed as a text for American politics courses, it offers fresh insight into the 
questions today’s students are asking. While covering the same general topics— constitution, elec- 
tions, courts, civil rights, etc.—as other basic texts, this book approaches them in a new and non- 
standard way. March 1970. About 400 pages. 6x9. Clothbound. instructor's Manual ain 
Test Items. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: 
Theory, Structure, and Process 


by Thomas R. Dye, Florida State University, Lee S. Greene, University of Tennessee, and 
George S. Parthemos, University of Georgia 


This introductory text weaves the various approaches to government—theoretical, structural, ahd 
behavioral—into a concise and balanced volume. 418 pages. 7⁄4 x92. Clothbound. 
Instructor's Manual. 


Also new for 1970: ` 


ISSUES OF THE SEVENTIES 
edited by Leonard Freedman, University of California, Los Angeles. March 1970. 
About 450 pages. 6x9. Paperbound. 


TECHNIQUES OF POLITICAL ANALYSIS: An Introduction 
by Lyman T. Sargent and Thomas A. Zant, University of Missouri, St. Louis. 
1970. About 200 pages. 8%x11. Spiralbound. 


IDEOLOGY, POLITICS, AND POLITICAL THEORY 
by Richard H. Cox, State University of New York, Buffalo. 356 pages. 6x9. Paperbound. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL SYSTEM: Notes and Readings 
edited by Leroy N. Rieselbach, Indiana University. February 1970. About 450 pages. 6x9, 
Paperbound. 


PUBLIC OPINION, 2nd Edition 
by Bernard C. ‘Hennessey, penteyecnia State University. March 1970. About 400 pages. 
6x9. Clothbound. 


POLITICAL OPINION AND ELECTORAL BEHAVIOR: Essays and Studies, 2nd Edition 
edited by Edward C. Dreyer, University of Missouri, St. Louis, and Walter A. Rosenbaum, University 
of Florida. 1970. 


Write to Box APSR-3, 


Wadsworth Publishing Company, Inc. 


Belmont, California 94002 
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AUTHORS WANTED TO WRITE ONE OR MORE CHAPTERS FOR A NEW 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TEXTBOOK (INTRODUCTORY LEVEL) FOR 
SENIOR AND JR. COLLEGES 


OBJECT IS TO MAKE THIS TEXT AVANT-GARDE AND RELEVANT TO THE 
NEEDS OF TODAY'S COLLEGE POPULATION. 


CONSULTING EDITORS ALSO NEEDED TO READ ‘AND EDIT CHAPTERS. 


On a fee basis. We are eager to contact specialists in their field who can either write, revise 
or edit chapters of this text. We are looking for college professors and instructors with a 
solid writing ability. 


Some of the new chapters needed are: 

1, SOCIAL ATTITUDES TOWARD THE GOVERNMENT AND LAW. The Problems 
of “Leadership.” “Are We All Policemen?” ete. Scapegoating of political leaders; the 
Problem of the Family. Are leaders “out-of-touch”? - 

. THE DISINTEGRATION OF THE CITIES. 

THE MYTH OF THE MELTING POT.—Inter-group tensions. Human Zoo concepts 

and other scientific theories applicable to human behavior. 

. The DANGER OF OVER-POPULATION 

ENVIRONMENT, ECOLOGY AND POLLUTION 

. THE “DRUG CRISIS” IN AMERICA AND THE WORLD & the “White Death” 

(The Heroin Epidemic) 

CRIME AND VIOLENCE. 

. SAFETY IN YOUR STREET, your home, business and school. 

. “HIPPIECULTURE,” the “BLACK POWER MOVEMENT” and the “SEXUAL 

REVOLUTION” (myth and fact) examined. 

. THE VIETNAM WAR—“Finding a Honorable Peace in a Dishonorable War.” 

. PEACE & WAR. Psychological, sociological and scientific theories to explain war and 
peace. Hopes for the Future of Mankind. The Military Industrial Complex; “Game 
Behavior” of people, groups and nations. 

12. REVOLUTION, “REBELLION” and the PERSONALITY, AND THE PROBLEM 

OF THE “FAMILY” 

13. RELIGION 

14. SOCIAL CHANGE. The Problem of self-defeating behavior. Do you Change and/or 
does the World Change? Where is the “Happy Age’? 

15. THE GROWTH OF PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY AND ITS INFLUENCE 
UPON GOVERNMENT. Psychological theories and methods. 

16. THE COMMUNICATION GAP—The Media—Newspapers, Radio, Television, Maga- 
zines, records, talking, etc. 

17. EDUCATION—Chaos in our Schools. The “Blackboard Jungle.” 

18. LIFE AND DEATH—Medicine, Health & Physical Fitness. 

19. SUMMARY OF MAJOR SCHOLARLY AND POPULAR BOOKS, ARTICLES AND 
ee MEDIA ON AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. Ideas of the major political 
thinkers, 

20. GUIDE TO ADVANCED STUDY, CAREERS AND GRADUATE SCHOOLS IN 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 

21. HOW TO WRITE RESEARCH PAPERS IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 


We also need artists and researchers for this text. If you are interested in the above kindly con- 
tact: Social Studies Editor, COLLEGE NOTES & TEXTS, INC. 184 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, N.Y. 10010 or call 212-MU 3-8800. 


Kindly send Vita or resume and proposed chapter outline. Chapters should be moderately foot- 
noted with a short annotated bibliography after each chapter (about 25-30 books and articles) 
and should include pictures, diagrams, charts, etc. where necessary. Each chapter should be 
approx. 10,000 wds. including 1000 wds. of exam type questions and answers. Chapters are due 
on May 1, 1970 or earlier. Text to be published summer of 1970. FEE SCALE as follows: 


j 
MO Oy DIA wh 


New: Chapters 454.000 alent A a bh ae idee AAE SDAN $250 each 
To -Revise a Capio erer soi nied ei edna A alana ereea Hoe Galena ENN $100 each 
Editing and Consulting per Chapter ........... 00... e cee ee eee Se ee ere $ 25 each 
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New 


American City Planning 
Mel Scott 


Mr. Scott describes the political events, the persons, the institutions, the legislation which 
comprise the story of American planning since 1890. The book is remarkably compre- 
hensive and includes a wealth of detail gleaned from hundreds of original documents and 
extensive interviews with pioneers of the profession. | 

California Studies in Urbanization and Environmental Design 


1969 LC: 70-84533 768 pages illustrations $17.50 


The Unwelcome Immigrant 
The American Image of the Chinese, 1785-1882 
Stuart Creighton Miller 


The American decision in 1882 to exclude Chinese immigrants represented the first instt- 
tutional break with the traditional melting-pot concept. In seeking an explanation for the 
event, Mr. Miller finds that an unfavorable reputation preceded the Chinese to the United 
States and that, despite current beliefs to the contrary, sino-phobia was endemic in the 
eastern states long before the admission of California to the Union. 

1969 LC: 76-81763 300 pages $6.95 


The Political Economy of Change 
Warren F. Ilchman and Norman Thomas Uphoff 


In this attempt to provide a social science superior to present political science and more 
relevant than economics for the task of analyzing public policy, especially in relation to 
developing countries, the authors explore the functions and characteristics of political re- 
sources, political exchange, and political productivity. This perspective permits them to 
compare the efficiency of various public policies and to estimate their costs. 

1969 LC: 71-81743 384 pages $8.50 


Politics and Government in Turkey 
C. H. Dodd 


The only comprehensive study of politics and administration in modern Turkey, this work 
examines in detail the nature and effects of the extensive reforms started after the revolu- 
tion of 1960. Mr. Dodd first describes the Ottoman legacy to modern Turkey and the 
peculiar problems of the Turkish Republic between 1923 and 1960. Special attention is 
paid to the innovations made by the military in the Turkish administrative system. 

1969 LC: 78-85453 335 pages $7.95 


The Quest for Regional Cooperation 

A Study of the New York Metropolitan Regional Council 

Joan B. Aron 

Voluntary, nonpartisan, without sovereignty over an inch of territory, the New York 
Metropolitan Regional Council is potentially one of the nation’s most important regional 
plarining organizations. It was founded in 1956 by officials from New York, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut to undertake regional solutions to such problems as transportation, traffic 
control, water supply, air and water pollution, recreation, law enforcement, and housing. 
California Studies in Urbanization and Environmental Design 


1969 LC: 69-16738 280 pages $7.00 


VA from California 


A) University of California Press * Berkeley 94720 
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l That’s what an Ateicen ee asked us when ha heard about TIAA's low life 


avieurence costs. 


= 4 wor > 


It’s true. At his age 30 the annual premium for a 20-Year Home Protection policy 
providing $50,000 initial amount of insurance is $159.00, The first-year dividend, based 
on our current dividend scale, is $61.00, making a net payment of $98.00. Dividends, 


; of course, are not guaranteed. 


. °. The Home Protection. plan is level premium Term insurance providing its largest . 
amount of protection initially, reducing by schedule each year to recognize decreasing 


insurance needs. This is just one example of the many low-cost TIAA plans available. 

If you need more protection for your family, ask us to mail you a personal illustration’ 
with figures for a policy issued at your age. We'll also send the Life Insurance Guide 
describing other TIAA policies. 


ELIGIBILITY 
Eligibility to apply for this or 
other TIAA life insurance is lim- 
ited to persons employed at the 
time of application by a college, 
university, private school, or 
other nonprofit educational or 
scientific institution that quali- 
fies for TIAA eligibility. 
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TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANHUITY ASSOCIATION 
730 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 16017 


Pigase mali the new Life Insurance Guide and a personal Htustration. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


=) OF FINANCIAL FLOWS TO 


LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 
(Disbursements), 1966-1967 
Detailed tables include official and private 


; A grants, loans and investment from OECD 


countries, which provide 90 per cent of all 


es development aid. Military assistance has 


been excluded. (July 1969) 91 pp. $3.20 


; s MANUAL OF INDUSTRIAL 
es PROJECT ANALYSIS IN 

$ DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
S Volume Il—Social Cost Benefit Analysis, by 
BS lan M. D. Little and James A. Mirrlees. 


(May 1969) 280 pp. $5.00 
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Report of an inter-regional symposium on 


= the exchange of experience. (July 1969) 


373 pp.’ $6.50 


GUIDE TO LEGISLATION ON 
RESTRICTIVE BUSINESS 
PRACTICES IN EUROPE, NORTH 
AMERICA AND JAPAN 


Includes a selection of important court and 
administrative decisions. Loose-leaf supple- 


ss ments are issued as changes in legislation 
Sea Occur. $46.00 


OECD Member Countries account 
for over 65% of world trade and 
90% of all development aid. 


MEMBER COUNTRIES 


LEER II TN EA A NIE I A I IN Ee I ER TIS 
anaes! 
a IIS aN a a SE pe a i 
CASS een re Cn Wa a INS TI a a A I I OC A SE Sa 
Foe i PN A AES i a Pgh Di DEI AC ae a Ge gli 7 Ne EO 
s, E ra a a aena tee r AEE A E E OO 


Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
pees ere 2, rue eee ec Paris ave a. 


ane elena atatatgt A re te ne pp ata ahs a, 
renee EEL PN Re a NN NE 
PEGG AC A ae ea ae at a a a araa aa 
St at ae oe oe ae ar ata 
RP FO RO Me a EK 
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Geneva 1954 
The Settlement of the Indochinese War 
ROBERT RANDLE 


“.. by far the most detailed and comprehensive analysis of Geneva 1954 
to date.” (John Norton Moore). Dr. Randle assesses the Eisenhower-Dulles 
policies in the critical months leading up to the conference, the effects of 
the antipathy between Foster Dulles and Anthony Eden, Mendés-France's 
policies in Indochina and Europe, and the day-by-day bargaining over politi- 
cal issues at Geneva. $17.50 
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Vietnam and China, 1938-1954 
KING C. CHEN 


Why and how did the United States ‘get involved in Vietnam? This is one of 
the central questions in Professor Chen’s book, which describes Ho Chi 
Minh’s rise to leadership of the Vietnamese Communist Party and his rela- 
tions with the Nationalists and then the Communists in China. He explores 
in detail the Sino-Vietnamese relationship after World War IJ. $12.50 


The Status of Law in International Society 
RICHARD A. FALK 


Following the pattern established in his book, Legal Order in a Violent 
World, Professor Falk brings the outlook, methods, and concerns of the 
social scientist to the study of international Jaw. Among the topics he covers 
are Indonesia’s “confrontation” with Malaysia; the South West Africa deci- 
sions; the law-making capacity of the General Assembly; and the application 
of international law to domestic courts. 


Published for the Center of International Studies, Princeton University 
; $15.00 


Cosmopolitanism and the National State 
Weltbürgertum und Nationalstaat 


FRIEDRICH MEINECKE 
Translated by Robert B. Kimber 
Introduction by Felix Gilbert 
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With this translation, Meinecke’s classic Weltbiirgertum und Nationalstaat 7~ 


becomes available in English. In a brilliant analysis of the origins and de- 
velopment of the national state in Germany, Meinecke integrated the two 
areas of ideas and politics with rare originality and set a new course for Ger- 
man historical studies. $12.50 
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Great Britain’s unprecedented reform of government in 
the nineteenth century resulted from intensive self- 
scrutiny and criticism, much of which emanated from the 
investigations of the British Parliament. The main thrust 
of the Parliamentary studies was directed against the 
patronage system, inefficient communications, and in- 
effective organization. 

In a major project of information retrieval Irish Uni- 
versity Press editors have drawn together the rich docu- 
mentation and source material on government scattered 
throughout the 7,000 volumes of the British Parliamentary 
Papers published during the’ nineteenth century and 
organized them into four subject sets: Diplomatic Service 
(4 volumes), Civil Service (12 volumes), Elections (5 
volumes), and Municipal Corporations (9 volumes), 
plus a vitally important 15-volume related subject set, 
Military and Naval. 

These volumes richly detail a century of reform. The 
Diplomatic Service set witnesses to the significant changes 
in British diplomatic and consular service as it became a 
formidable international: force. It was responsible for 
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handled British trade and played an even more vital role 
in the maintenance of the nineteenth century peace. The 
Municipal Corporations set contains the documentary 
basis for the intensive movement of reform in local govern- 
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the administration of justice, transportation, sanitation, 
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information on the growth of the British civil service into 
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The four subject sets on Government plus the Military 


and Naval volumes are 5 of the 79 subject sets in the 
Irish University Press Series of the British Parliamentary 
Papers, Each subject set is available to school, public, and 
professional ‘libraries individually or as part of the entire 
Series. 


The publication by the Irish University Press of the British Par- 
liamentary Papers is obviously an act of first-rate importance for 
all modern historians. With the belated development of compara- 
tive history, it becomes all the more important for historians of one 


nation to have easy access to basic source materials on social 
change in another nation; so even American historians, like myself, 
will find the British Parliamentary Papers of inestimable value. 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 


Free descriptive catalogs detailing each volume in the 
Government sets as well as information on the entire Series 
are available. Write today to receive your copies. 

CJ Send, free, descriptive catalogs on the Government subject sets. 
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sity Press series of the British Parliamentary Papers. 
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EMOTIONAL EXPERIENCES IN POLITICAL GROUPS: 
THE CASE OF THE McCARTHY PHENOMENON® 


Steven R. Brown anno Jonun D. ELLITHORP 
Kent State University 


In many ways the study of political groups 
from a theoretical point of view can be said not 
to have progressed much beyond the conceptions 
of Arthur F. Bentley There have been count- 
less studies of political groups, to be sure, but 
it seems most have been little more than the col- 
lection and presentation of ad hoc facts obtained 
from the testing of ad hoc hypotheses, the con- 
cepts of “group” and of “group behavior” hav- 
ing been little altered in the process. 

Much of the diffculty no doubt stems from 
Bentley’s strict empiricism and the interpreta- 
tion given his position by most social scientists 
who have aspired to translate him. When Bent- 
ley said that we know nothing of ideas and 
feelings but only of activity, he was merely re- 
minding the social scientist to remain close to the 
operations of the phenomena he was studying. 
Activity, or behavior, can be worked with and 
studied directly, but it is questionable whether 
or not the same can be said of ideas and feel- 
ings. Scientific progress, Bentley would say, can 
be made only if one deals with what is visible 
and replicable. Critics as well as followers of 
Bentley, however, have interpreted him to mean 
that such matters as subjectivity are outside the 
pale of science, since subjectivity is presumed to 
be private, idiosyncratic, and nonreplicable. 

Although Bentley was no friend to subjectiv- 
ist psychology, all he really required was that 
there be operations of some kind for one’s con- 
cepts. If the concept was a subjective one but 
there were at the same time verifiable operations 
for it, Bentley would have asked for no more. 


* An earlier version of this paper was read at 
the meeting of the Ohio Association of Economists 
and Political Scientists, Columbus, March, 1969. 

1 Arthur F. Bentley, The Process of Government 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1908). 


But when he denied the scientific validity of 
nonoperational-subjectivist notions, social scien- 
tists assumed him to be opposed to subjec- 
tivity per se. The Process of Government pre- 
ceded the development of the operational philos- 
ophy im science, but Bentley’s thinking was in 
this tradition.2 To him, the question was not 
whether the data were public or private in ori- 
gin, but whether or not they could be expressed 
in terms of verifiable operations. Only the opera- 
tions needed to be public and replicable. 
However, most social scientists have missed 
this distinction and have therefore proceeded 
emphasizing only the public, manifest aspects 
of group life, leaving to the psychoanalysts to 
speculate, in ways quite unacceptable to Bent- 
ley, about the equally important emotional as- 
pects. Contemporary group theorists usually ac- 
knowledge an emotional ingredient in group life, 
but few attempts are made to study these as- 
pects for themselves, largely because such mat- 
ters are so intangible. Typically, studies are de- 
signed with the assumption, erroneous according 
to Greenstein,’ that these effects can be regarded 
as random, i.e, as having cancelled out one 
another so as not to have influenced the results. 
Despite disclaimers to the contrary, political 
and social scientists—apart from a handful, such 
as Robert Lane and Harold Lasswell—remain 


P. W. Bridgman is generally regarded as the 
father of the operational philosophy, and his in- 
tellectual indebtedness to Bentley is reflected in 
Bridgman, “Error, Quantum Theory, and the Ob- 
server,” in Richard W. Taylor (ed.), Life, Lan- 
guage, Law: Essays in Honor of Arthur F. Bentley 
(Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1957), pp. 
125-131. 

°? Fred I. Greenstein, Personality and Politics 
(Chicago: Markham, 1969), pp. 35-36. 
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basically disinclined to take subjectivity seri- 
. ously. 


I. BION’S THEORY OF GROUP EMOTIONALITY 


` It has been suggested by some theorists that 
individual behavior is phenomenally different 
from group behavior, but in his study of neu- 
rotic psychotherapeutic groups, Bion* contends 
that the psychoanalytic (individual) and group 
approaches are merely two different facets of 
the same phenomenon. This is because group be- 
havior is dual in nature: there is the manifest 
work function for which the group ostensibly is 
” constituted, and there is the emotional behavior 
of the group which co-exists (co-behaves) along- 
side the work group, following its own indepen- 
dent laws and occasionally interacting with the 
- sophisticated work group. 

The work function in group context is analo- 
-gous to the ego in individual psychology: the 
sophisticated work group, through its members, 
is in contact with reality and makes decisions 
which take reality into consideration; therefore, 
the work group is interested in Jearning and de- 
velopment, and in its essentials provides the ba- 
sis for science. The emotional group, as is the 
case with the nonrational components of indi- 
vidual psychology, is interested in satisfaction 
rather than development. 

On the emotional plane, individuals wish to 
contribute anonymously to the group, and if the 
group has so structured itself as to allow such 
contributions, it has provided a means for indi- 
vidual evasion and denial of personal responsi- 
bility. The group mentality is the pool into 
which these anonymous contributions are made 
and through which desires and impulses implicit 
in these contributions are gratified. Thus does 
one have the individual and his desires on the 
one hand, and the group mentality on the other 
in what Kantor calls an interbehavioral field.’ 


tW. R. Bion, Experiences in Groups (London: 
Tavistock, 1961). Essays in this volume previously 
were published in the following locations: Human 
Relations, 1 (1948), 314-820; ibid., 487-496; ibid. 
2 (1949), 13-22; ibid., 295-304; ibid. 3 (1950), 3-14; 
ibid., 395-402; ibid., 4 (1951), 221-228; Interna- 
tional Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 33 (1952), 235- 
247. A summary of Bion’s theoretical position can 
be found in Marshall Edelson, Ego Psychology, 
Group Dynamics, and the Therapeutic Communi- 
iy (New York: Grune and Stratton, 1964), pp. 31- 
40, 

5J. R. Kantor, “Feelings and Emotions as Scien- 
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The group places requirements and re- 
strictions on the individual, thereby frustrating 
him. The behavior which results from the inter- 
play between individual needs and group men- 
tality is called group culture. Man is a groug 
animal, but this aspect of his psychology fre. 
quently is not apparent until he is observed im ¢ 
group situation—just as the transference phe- 
nomena is not obvious until analyst and ana- 
lyzed are together, although the analyzed always 
has the capacity for transference. However, ir 
order to produce certain aspects of group phe- 
nomena it is not necessary to place individuals 
physically in a group. In fact, as Bion says, “. . 
no individual, however isolated in time and 
space, should be regarded as outside a group ot 
lacking in active manifestations of group psy- 
chology.”® An actual group merely brings into 
prominence certain behavioral phenomena not 
readily obvious in the absence of the group. Of 
group cultures, Bion says there are three basi- 
cally different kmds, each culture distinguished 
from the others according to the basic assump- 
tion which appears to govern it. 

The Basic Assumption of Dependence. The 
first basic assumption Bion discusses is that ol 
dependence in which group members on an emo- 
tional level depend on someone (e.g., the leader) 
or something (eg., tradition, the group bible. 
etc.). The group’s behavior is made more under- 
standable if it is assumed “that the group is met 
in order to be sustained by a leader on whom it 
depends for nourishment, material and spiritual, 
and protection.” 

This is a rather immature emotional situation. 
similar to the infant’s egocentric relationship tc 
the parent, resulting in great inefficiency in 


tifie Events,” Psychological Record, 16 (October, 
1966), 377-404. 

* Bion, op. cil. p. 169. 

"Ibid., p. 147. 

8 “Egocentrie,” that is, in the sense in which it is 
used by Jean Piaget, The Moral Judgment of the 
Child (New York: Free Press, 1965), to refer to 
that stage in which the child unilaterally defers to 
the generalized Elder. Under certain conditions, 
this respect for parents is transferred to other 
authority figures, such as political leaders, as has 
been described by D. Wilfred Abse and Lucie Jess- 
ner, “The Psychodynamic Aspects of Leadership,” 
in Stephen R. Graubard and Gerald Holton (eds.), 
Excellence and Leadership in a Democracy (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1962), pp. 76- 
93. 
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group relationships. The leader-follower rela- 
tionship is direct and personal as far as the fol- 
lower is concerned, with little gratification ob- 
tained from group relations. Each individual 
desires the leader’s complete attention (just as the 
child wishes to dominate parental attention) 
and all members of the group combined there- 
fore tend to frustrate any given member. Such a 
situation is frequently accompanied by resent- 
ment at being placed in a dependent position; 
by guilt about having been greedy; by insecur- 
ity, frustration, and a consequent desire to 
avoid the group situation itself; and by anger 
and jealousy. In his hospital groups of this type, 
Bion observed that one individual is typically 
elevated to the position of leader, and if left to 
its own devices the group, in search of someone 
congruent with the basic assumption of depen- 
dence, will select from its midst its most psycho- 
logically-ill member, the “psychiatric winner.” 
This phenomenon occurs in this type of group 
because that individual who wishes to be depend- 
ed upon is most apt to find his needs comple- 
mented by a group with members who in turn 
are looking for someone upon whom to depend. 
That person with greatest need to be sustained 
and nourished by the group (i.e., who depends 
on the group) typically is not the group’s 
strongest member; indeed, from a charactero- 
logical standpoint, he is frequently its weakest. 

Devereux has suggested that such dynamics 
operate in political groups as well: 


. . . power, infantilism and dependency always 
occur together. Some charismatic leaders were in- 
fantile and dependent long before they rose to 
eminence, and were actually elevated to social 
leadership because their behavior fitted the childish 
expectations of their potential followers. In other 
instances initially reasonably normal persons grad- 
ually become infantile and dependent as a result 
of having had power foisted on them.® 


Under these conditions, Lord Acton’s principle 


° George Devereux, “Charismatic Leadership and 
Crisis,” Psychoanalysis and the Social Sciences, 
4 (1955), 150-151. This group search for a suitable 
leader is a matter of elite recruitment, and where- 
as the political scientist is more accustomed to 
thinking of an elite controlling and manipulating 
the mass, roles are reversed in this case: the leader 
is manipulated by the group, being forced in a 
sense to play the lead role in the common group 
fantasy. See Bion, op. cit, p. 149, 
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can be rephrased to read: power infantilizes, 
and absolute power infantilizes absolutely. 

In this dependent group, all interaction is 
leader-member oriented: member-member in- 
teractions are minimized for there is a feeling on 
the part of the individual that the group can be 
of little help to him; all reliance is placed on the 
leader. It is this kind of leadership which typi- 
cally is described by the psychoanalyst turned 
political analyst, largely as a function of the 
kinds of persons and groups with which the ana- 
lyst is accustomed to dealing. 

The Basic Assumptions of Pairing. The psy- 
choanalytic social theorists, in emphasizing de- 
pendency, have tended to overlook other group- 
leadership possibilities, but Bion has described a 
second basic assumption group, which he calls 
the pairing group, wherein the group’s behavior 
can be best understood if it is assumed that the 
group comes together in order to break down 
into smaller groups, i.e., to pair off. While in the 
dependent group the leader is typically visible 
and very real, a characteristic of the pairing 
group is that the leader—who is looked upon as 
a hero, genius, or Messiah—is unborn, i.e., is not 
physically present. Accompanying the pairing 
group, in which paired subgroups virtually ig- 
nore the larger group, is a feeling of hopeful 
expectation and optimistic anticipation, usually 
expressed in statements to the effect that condi- 
tions will improve or problems will be solved 
with the coming of some future event—a change 
in the season, a new group, a new leader, a new 
idea, etc. Pairing has overtones of sexuality, and 
the spirit of messianic hope is both a part of 
sexuality and a precursor of it. 

Bion indicates that the optimism serves as a 
rationalization for guilt which derives from 
pleasantries characteristic of pairing behavior; 
however, such pleasantries are tolerated because 
of the importance of the ultimate goal, whatever 
it may be. Unlike the dependent leader, the 
leader of the pairing group cannot present him- 
self and must always remain unfulfilled; other- 
wise, the hope characteristic of this group could 
not be sustained and feelings of hatred, destruc- 
tiveness, and despair avoided. Optimism is 
therefore a defense against despair, on the one 
hand, and hostility, on the other (ie., a group 
defense against individual tension), which points 
up the dynamic relationships among the various 
basic assumption groups.?° Since the leader of 


*® Bion, op. cit., p. 151. Optimism as a rationaliza- 
tion is an attempt to effect a time displacement, 
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the pairing group is absent, all interaction in the 
group is member-member oriented. 

The Basic Assumption of Fight-Flight. The 
third basic assumption group delineated by Bion 
is that of fight-flight in which the group, almost 
indifferently, gathers together either to fight a 
common enemy or to run away from one. The 
leader is that individual who facilitates aggres- 
sion (hostility) or evasion (avoidance, with- 
drawal, irrelevancy, etc.), depending on the oc- 
casion. Under these conditions, group members 
regard methods of dealing with a problem other 
than by fighting or fleeing as either nonexistent 
or contrary to the best interests of the group. 
Bion observes that the group dominated by the 
fight assumption typically will select for its 
leader that member with most marked paranoid 
tendencies since if members of the group cannot 
see the enemy, the next best thing is to choose 
as leader someone who apparently can. 

Group members need not necessarily manifest 
their aggression or evasion in physical acts. 
Should a problem present itself, a group gov- 
erned by the flight assumption, for example, 
might flee from the problem by denying its exis- 


- tence (denial), underplaying its importance (ra- 


tionalization), or over-emphasizing reason im 
dealing with the problem (intellectualization). 
Lapsing imto silence and refusing to talk is a 
way of avoiding a problem, changing the subject 
is another, and not showing up to meetings of 
the group is still another evasive technique. 
All such are examples of individual efforts to flee 
from the problem at hand, to avoid a confronta- 
tion. Suicide, of course, is the ultimate in flight 
behavior. 

Intragroup and Intergroup Dynamics. It is 
important to note that these three emotional 
group cultures are not necessarily opposed to 
one another: cultures can alternate within the 


the rationalization thereby producing a futuristic 
outlook. The rationalization, however, is a defense 
against a present (not future) threat. Any imme- 
diate behavior, therefore, must contain what Ezriel 
calls a “because clause’: a person adopts one 
course of futuristic behavior and avoids another 
because he fears the consequences of the latter, 
and not because he is genuinely interested in the 
possibilities of the former. See Henry Ezriel, 
“Notes on Psychoanalytic Group Therapy: II. 
Interpretation and Research,” Psychiatry, 15 
(1952), 119-126. 

“ Absence as flight behavior is illustrated in Elé- 
onore L. Herbert and EB. L. Trist, “The Institution 
of an Absent Leader by a Students’ Discussion 
Group,” Human Relations, 6 (1953), 215-248. 
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same group of people, sometimes rapidly and 
sometimes very slowly. Frequently different emo- 
tional strategies are used unknowingly by 
group members to protect the group. As an ex- 
ample, a group may be operating initially ac- 
cording to the dependent assumption. If the 
leader, however, attempts to democratize the 
group—e.g., by dispersing power and decision- 
making—and if group members do not wish to 
take on responsibilities for their own futures 
(preferring instead to leave this to the leader), 
then the group may switch to a flight stance in 
order to protect itself—e.g., by “pretending” not 
to understand the leader and what he is trying 
to do. Bion found patients in some groups so un- 
willing to be cured as to band together in silence 
as if to deprive him of the information neces- 
sary to effect their cures—an example of a group 
fighting a common enemy, the therapist, who 
was the shared source of individual anxiety. 

Alternatively, a group may take evasive pair- 
ing action in order to isolate a threat—e.g., by 
talking amongst themselves and ignoring the 
leader. The group, as an organic whole, in this 
sense is capable of strategically changing the ba- 
sic assumption upon which the membership has 
operated in order to adjust to changing circum- 
stances. It is not unusual to see members of a 
group isolate a stranger in their midst, particu- 
larly if he is threatening, by suddenly turning 
their backs on him, even if only symbolically, 
and talking amongst themselves. In this way the 
group protects the purity of its membership by 
adopting the pairmg assumption. (It was this 
tendency to maintain the “purity of its member- 
ship” which led Bion to suggest an aristocratic 
bias in the pairing group.) 

What has been described thus far is strictly 
the emotional side of the coin. Groups have 
their sophisticated, or work, functions which are 
reality oriented and which can therefore, from 
an analytic pomt of view, be treated quite sepa- 
rately from the emotional behavior, although 
the two kinds of behavior are dynamically rela- 
ted and have analogous components. For exam- 
ple, work groups stress cooperation which is 
characteristically voluntary, rational, and de- 
pendent to a certain degree on the mental and 
motor development and experience of the indi- 
vidual involved. The equivalent basic-assump- 
tion term is valency, a term Bion borrowed 
from physies “to express a capacity for instanta- 
neous involuntary combination of one individual 
with another for sharing and acting on a basic 
assumption.”!* So while cooperation is volun- 
tary, rational, and learned, valency is involun- 


* Bion op. cit., p. 1538. 
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tary, inevitable, and purely automatic, an ex- 


pression of the gregariousness in man’s personal-. 


ity and the prime determinant of the extent of 
an individual’s interaction on the basic assump- 
tion level. Just as individuals differ with regard 
to the amount of cooperation which they are 
willing to contribute to a task situation, so indi- 
viduals differ in the amount and kind of valency 
which they are capable of expressing in particu- 
lar basic assumptions situations. The emotional 
group leader frequently holds his position by 
virtue of his valency; i.e., because he is the per- 
sonification of the group’s basic assumption.** 

Bion suggests that certain groups are set aside 
for specialized functions in a society, each group 
demanding and functioning best with a certain 
kind of leadership congruent with the basic as- 
sumption of the group: the church places a pre- 
mium on dependency valency, and members can 
combine with one another almost imstantane- 
ously to form a dependency structure on an emo- 
tional level; the aristocracy, Bion presumes, is 
endowed with pairing valency, able to protect 
the purity of its strain and to obtain gratifica- 
tion from the sexual symbolization of the pair- 
ing group; and the military, of course, draws a 
disproportionate number of individuals prepared 
to augment the fight assumption. 

Again, two kinds of behavior are progressing 
simultaneously within the same group of mdi- 
viduals and operating according to quite diff- 
erent laws of behavior: the work group follows 
one set of reality-bound laws and is devoted to 
development through time; the emotional group 
follows another set of laws unrelated to reality 
or time—more properly, bounded by its own 
sense of reality and time. Bion’s methodology 
can be compared to the different ways of look- 
ing at this cube: looked at one way corner AB 


A 





sD 


“Cecil A. Gibb (“The Principles and Traits of 
Leadership,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, 2 (July, 1947), 267-284) earlier pointed to 
the relationship between an individual’s being a 
leader and his ability to embody many of the 
qualities of his followers. 
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is closest, while looked at another way CD 1s 
closest. Similarly, as Bion notes “in a group, the 
total of what is taking place remains the same, 
but a change of perspective can bring out quite 
different phenomena.’’!* 

It may seem like a big jump from the small 
therapy groups with which Bion dealt to the 
large-scale groups with which political scientists 
are expected to deal, but Bion’s contention is 
that all groups—indeed, whole cultures—will be- 
have according to one of these three basic as- 
sumptions. He suggests, for example, that the 
Egypt of the Pharachs exemplified an entire civ- 
ilization geared to implement the basic assump- 
tion of dependency, with all human energy de- 
voted to obedience toward, and the coddling of, 
a central figure. The childishness of the Roman 
Emperor Caligula might also be pointed to as 
the pattern of behavior consistent with that 
which might be expected under conditions of de- 
pendency. More recently, wartime Germany 
would seem to illustrate a society dominated 
primarily by the fight assumption, and Adolph 
Hitler’s oft-mentioned paranoia coincides with 
that expected to characterize the leader under 
these conditions. 

Accepting Bion’s theory as tentative—and 
Bion recognizes this tentativeness—we should be 
able to find some evidence supportive of his con- 
tentions with any group whatever, political or 
otherwise. In principle, it should not matter 
whether the group under immediate scrutiny Is 
a political party, pressure group, street-corner 
gang, professional gathering of Ph.Ds, or what- 
ever—i.e., since the theory presumably applies 
to the emotional behavior of groups, we should 
be able to select any group irrespective of its 
rational task so long as it is structured in such 
a way as to permit emotional expression. Mo- 
dern political science has been prone to study 
the work functions of various groups, and much 
of the technological development associated with 
the behavioral persuasion has been in support of 
this important but limited interest. However, 
Bion warns that “since work-group functions 
are always pervaded by basic-assumption phe- 
nomena it is clear that techniques that ignore 


* Bion, op. cit., p. 87. One might also make an 
analogy to the focussing of a camera lens: if one 
focusses on the foreground, the background be- 
comes blurred; if, on the other hand, one focusses 
far away, objects close by will become blurred. 
This does not mean that the objects close by do 
not exist, only that attention has been directed 
elsewhere. Similarly, the study of emotional group 
behavior does not deny the existence of task- 
oriented behavior. 
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Levels N df 
(b) Pairing (e) Fight 3 2 
(e) Negative 2 1 


m =10 statements per combination, mA B= (10) (3) (2) =60 items 


Fig, 1. Factorial Design of Bion’s Theory 


the latter will give misleading impressions of the 
former,.”35 

The following is an illustration of how Bion’s 
theory might be applied to political groups, in 
this instance involving the followers of Senator 
Eugene McCarthy during his 1968 bid for the 
Democratic party’s nomination for President. 


Il. DESIGN OF THE STUDY, 


For instrumental purposes, Bion’s theory can 
be reduced in its essentials to a completely ran- 
domized design with two main effects in factorial 
arrangement, as indicated in Figure 1. In this 
instance, there are 3 x 2 = 6 combinations of 
the two main effects: ad Dependency, ae Coun- 
terdependency, bd Pairing, be Counterpairing, 
cd Flight, and ce Flight. 

In early autumn, 1968, members of a gradu- 
ate seminar in political behavior sought out and 
interviewed in depth supporters and former sup- 
porters of Senator McCarthy. The statements of 
opinion by the respondents—along with state- 
ments from another source!’ rewritten spe- 
cifically for this study, as well as some items 
which were invented by the authors—provided 
us with a population of approximately 250 state- 
ments covering the McCarthy phenomenon do- 
main, including statements about group experi- 
ences. From this population were sampled 60 
statements, 10 theoretically representing each of 
the six combinations m Figure 1. The following 
are illustrative: 


I think that a man like McCarthy, even though 
he had failed, would have made the country proud. 
He was a man I could follow. (ad Dependency) 

I did not like McCarthy as a person, but I liked 
his ideas. (ae Counterdependency) 


3 Ibid., p. 154. 

*See Roger E. Kirk. Experimenial Design: 
Procedures for the Behavioral Sciences (Belmont, 
Calif.: Brooks/Cole, 1968), pp. 171-229. 

“ Dorothy Stock and Herbert A. Thelen, Emo- 
tional Dynamics and Group Culture (New York: 
New York University Press, 1958). The state- 
ments, the factorial combinations they represent, 
and their factor scores (to be discussed subse- 
quently) can be obtained from the authors. 


The McCarthy phenomenon has allowed me to 
hope that changes will be made. I am confident 
that by 1972 someone will emerge to provide the 
leadership we need. (bd Pairing) 


I didn’t have much time for those who were inter- 
ested in McCarthy because it was “the thing” to do. 
It wasn’t supposed to be fun. (be Counterpairing) 


Maybe we weren’t defeated after all. Maybe Mce- 
Carthy did his job: He got rid of L.B.J. didn’t he? 
Besides, it’s not over yet by any means. (cd Fight) 
I don’t think about McCarthy anymore. I was 
shocked by the result of the convention, and now 


I have no intention of participating further. (ce 
Flight) 


For purposes of this study, the items and the 
factorial design they represent are theoretical 
matters. The design is used to aid in the genera- 
tion of what Brunswik calls a representative 
stimulus situation: by following the structure 
represented in the design, we insure situational 
comprehensiveness on theoretical grounds.1® 
Rather than scale scores, which are the raw data 
of scaling methodology, our basic datum is what 
the respondent does with the items, ie., we are 
interested in the subjects’ operations as they 
manipulate the statements. Any meanings or sig- 
nificances to be attributed to these behavioral 
operations come after the respondent has be- 
haved rather than before. 

The operations are provided in the context of 
Q technique, a modified ranking. procedure de- 
seribed by Stephenson.1® The 60 statements are 


Egon Brunswik, Perception and the Repre- 
sentative Design of Psychological Experiments 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1956). More appropriate for the 
methodology employed here, see Steven R. Brown, 
“On the Use of Variance Designs in Q Methodol- 
ogy,” Psychological Record, in press; and S. R. 
Brown and Thomas D. Ungs, “‘Representative- 
ness’ in the Study of Political Behavior,” forth- 
coming. 

* William Stephenson, The Study of Behavior: 
Q-technique and Its Methodology (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1953). A guide to literature 
on this technique is to be found in $. R. Brown, 
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randomly numbered, typed on cards, and pre- 
sented to the respondent who is asked to provide 
his viewpoint. To facilitate this task, he is pre- 
sented with an opinion-continuum from +5 
(most agree) to —5 (most disagree), with 0 
(neutral, ambiguous, etc.) in the center, as fol- 
lows: 


(most disagree) 


Score —5 -4 —3 -2 


Frequency 4 5 5 6 


Rather than responding to each item singly, as 
in a questionnaire, respondents individually dis- 
play all items along the continuum with a given 
number being required to be placed beneath 
each category to implement comparability of re- 
sponse. 

The respondents themselves were obtained in 
a manner similar to the way in which state- 
ments were obtained, i.e., by design, as in Figure 
2. It was presumed that McCarthy activists 
would have had differing group experiences com- 
pared to those who wore McCarthy buttons 
only; similarly, it was expected that women 
might have reacted to McCarthy differently 
from men.?° All respondents therefore were Mc- 


“Bibliography on Q Technique and Its Methodol- 
ogy,” Perceptual and Motor Skills, 26 (April, 1968), 
587-613. The Q-sorting session in this instance be- 
comes an experimental situation (similar to the 
psychoanalytic session described by Ezriel, op. cit., 
pp. 122-123), which allows the respondent to enter 
into the object relationships in a dynamic way as 
they are represented in the Q-sample structure. If 
Bion’s theory is correct, some respondents will 
resonate to some items, will become defensive 
toward others, and so forth, and in a systematic 
way. 

The importance of sex differences in political 
orientations has not been stressed often enough. 
Men and women are reared under different sets 
of contingencies, and as a consequence each sex 
develops a prior readiness to perceive certain 
events to which the other is oblivious, as subse- 
quent results indicate. See Irving E. Sigel, “Ra- 
tionale for Separate Analyses of Male and Fe- 
male Samples on Cognitive Tasks,” Psychological 
Record, 15 (July, 1965), 369-376. 
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B. Sex (c) Male 
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Carthy supporters, but an activist was the kind 
of person who contributed heavily of his time: 
Most had attended the Democratic National 
Convention or traveled to the various state pri- 
maries. The sample was small—N = 34 respon- 
dents—but quite sufficient for exploratory pur- 
poses, as will be indicated. 


(most agree) 


=l 0 +1 +2 +3 +4 +5 


6 8 6 6 5 5 4 


Data-gathering took place during a period of 
time just prior to the November, 1968, general 
election. Each respondent in the study provided 
his ranking of the statements (from “most 
agree” to “most disagree”) and all 34 Q sorts 
were intercorrelated, providing a 34 X 34 ma- 
trix, and the correlation matrix was factor ana- 
lyzed. Five principal axis factors resulted and 
were rotated to a position in simple structure, as 
shown in Table 1. This means that of the 34 sepa- 
rate Q sorts provided by the respondents, the 
statements were distributed in only five basically 
different ways. At this point it is possible to 
identify those individuals who cluster together— 
i.e., those who organized the statements in a simi- 
lar fashion and therefore, frim Bion’s perspective, 
demonstrate common valency—and construct one 
Q sort from a weighted average of all their sepa- 
rate Q sorts. This then reduces the data to five 
Q sorts, representing five different points of 
view about the McCarthy experience, and these 
can be looked at separately and comparatively 
for any implications that might be derived in 
terms of Bion’s theory.?! 


III. THE FACTORS AND THEIR INTERPRETATION 


Factor 1—Dependence. The first factor is 
composed of respondents 1-6 (Table 1) and 


** Most factor work proceeds by correlating tests 
across a sample of persons. Inverted factor work, 
of which this study is an example, proceeds by 
correlating persons across a sample of tests, where 
“tests” in this case are Q statements. Correlation 
under these conditions indicates the extent that 
respondents did or did not rank the statements in 
essentially the same pattern, providing us with 


Levels N df 
(b) ‘‘Button-wearer”’ 2 1 
(d) Female 2 J 


Fra. 2. Person-Set for McCarthy Rs 


15 years 


* A = Activist BW =" Button-wearer”’ 
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TABLE 1.—FACTOR MATRIX FOR MCCARTHY STUDY 
Characteristics Factor Loadings 

R Sex Age A/BW* Education 1 2 3 4. 5 

1 F 24 BW 19 years 68 02 —10 18 30 

2 F 28 BW 18 years 67 12 19 09 07 

3 F 23 BW M.A. 60 10 19 23 17 

4 M 24 BW 15 years 58 08 17 — 10 15 

5 F 39 A M.S. 57 15 14 36 20 

6 M 20 BW 13 years 46 —18 24 27 07 

7 F 21 A 15 years - 10 77 —05 ai 14 

8 M 22 BW M.A. 37 55 38 27 16 

9 M 28 A M.A. 09 44 19 23 21 
10 F 22 BW 15 years 37 24 18 07 16 
11 M 40 A Ph.D. 33 11 55 03 34 
12 M 21 BW 14 years 36 15 48 01 24 
13 M 17 A 13 years 22 13 46 — 10 07 
14 M 50 BW Ph.D. 26 26 43 24 01 
15 M 21 BW 15 years 03 — 22 41 21 03 
16 . M 23 BW M.A. —10 28 —14 70 27 
17 F 38 BW 16 years 10 —04 02 63 —07 
18 M 29 BW M.A. 02 12 16 55 —10 
19 M 30 A Ph.D. 27 31 36 55 12 
20 M 27 BW 18 years 13 13 38 47 37 
21 M 32 À Pr D. 34 10 21 — 06 72 
22 F 22 BW 16 years 28 —O1 | 10 10 63 
23 M 26 BW 14 years 32 24 07 —10 60 
24 F 21 BW 16 years —O1 29 08 27 40 
25 F 26 BW 16 years 61 18 45 10 31 
26 F 21 BW 16 years 58 60 08 07 10 
27 M 29 BW 16 years 56 18 51 08 31 
28 M 25 BW M.A. 45 23 65 —03 26 
29 F 21 BW ---- 43 36 52 —18 21 
30 F 21 A 15 years 05 51 55 18 07 
31 F 23 BW M.A. 39 42 26 61 —10 
32 F 18 À 12 years 11 07 53 44 38 
33 M 23 BW M.A. 17 —04 —18 22 —14 
34 M 25 BW 32 29 25 15 33 


Decimals have been omitted. Respondents’ saturations exceeding +40 are significant (p <.01). 


can be best described as dependent in nature, 
not just because it gives some of the dependent 
statements high marks, but because the marks 


an indication as to how the audience was seg- 
mented relative to the phenomenon. Factors now 
represent clusters of likeminded persons, not 
clusters of traits. (See Stephenson, loc. ett., for 
the differences between Q and R factor analysis.) 
Further, the factors in this study are inductive, 
such that individual membership in a factor is 


given other statements as well betray what is 
called here a dependent stance. The factor is 
proud of the leader, Senator McCarthy, and 


nonarbitrary: Respondents 1-6 in Table 1 are 
members of factor 1 because they organized the 
statements in essentially the same way. The factor 
array is simply their six Q sorts, which are already 
similar, averaged together. The factors then are 
nonarbitrary types, or classes (operants), in Skin- 
nerian terminology. (See B. F. Skinner, Contin- 
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defends him, as indicated by the scores given 
the statements which follow: 2? 

8. I did not like McCarthy as a person, but I liked 
his ideas. (—5) 

16. I think that a man like McCarthy, even 
though he had failed, would have made the country 
proud. He was a man I could follow. (+4) 

35. McCarthy was too stubborn, too idealistic. He 
should have compromised more. (—5) 

42. Until McCarthy announced, I was getting kind 
of unsure of the future. I must say, I really felt 
relieved to have someone like him stand up for 
what I believed. (+4) 

53. McCarthy was not a serious candidate because 
he was never emotionally involved in the race. 
Had I been in his place, I would have been more 
aggressive. (—5) 


Characteristic of the dependent group, as de- 
scribed by Bion, is the orientation of the mem- 
ber to the leader and the relative dissociation of 
the member from other group members. It is 
not surprising therefore to find factor 1 dis- 
avowing any pleasures were derived from group 
activity: 

2. I found I could always speak intimately with 
other McCarthy people. In fact, the whole move- 
ment was intimate. (—3) 

§ .Although I supported McCarthy as a candidate, 
I didn’t bother to take the time to become deeply 
involved with other McCarthyites. (+4) 

13. As I look back on it, the best times were when 
we would campaign in groups of two or three— 
door-to-door, over coffee, at social gatherings. 


(29) 


genctes of Reinforcement (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1969), pp. 127-132.) Much typo- 
logical work, on the other hand, is arbitrary with 
respondents assigned to a type or not as a func- 
tion of operations performed by the investigator: 
For example, whether a person is typed as a 
moron, nincompoop, or genius depends on the 
magnitude of his IQ relative to the arbitrary cut- 
off point imposed by the test-giver. In the present 
study, however, respondents classify themselves 
by behaving or not behaving alike as manifested 
in the intercorrelations based on their independent 
card sortings. 

= Scores for statements in each factor range from 
-+5 (most agree) to —5 (most disagree) with the 
same frequency as in the forced distribution above. 
Each factor at this point can be regarded as an 
operant possibility, i.e., in principle an individual 
exists who would provide this arrangement of the 
statements to represent his own viewpoint. When 
factors are referred to as if they were persons, 
therefore, reference is to the operant possibility 
of which those loaded on a factor are approxima- 
tions. 
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Instead, factor 1 stresses the impersonal, intellec- 
tual, and philosophical aspects of the movement 


27. I was oriented more toward the McCarthy 
movement as a whole than toward particular indi- 
viduals in it. (+4) 

50. During the primaries, I always preferred to 
discuss the issues in intellectual rather than per- 
sonal terms. (-+4) 

55. I was primarily interested in the philosophica. 
implications behind the McCarthy movement. 


(+5) 


Such behavior would suggest that flight behav - 
ior was employed to protect a basically depen - 
dent orientation, and there is good evidence thr 
factor withdrew from threatening or competitive 
situations: 


8. Frankly, I’m tired of the whole mess—Repub- 
licans, Democrats, even McCarthy and polities in 
general, When these things come up, I would jus 

as soon change the subject. (+8) 

4. I have strong views, and whenever I got togethe- 
with other McCarthy people, I always contribute: 
my 2-cents worth. (—8) 

20. I really feel as though I played an active, m- 
fluential role m the McCarthy movement—at leas. 
as far as one individual could. (—5) 

28. During the primaries, if I heard anyone sa,’ 
anything against McCarthy, I was immediniel.: 
prepared to debate. (—4) 

Although the factor declares an interest in the 
intellectual aspects (nos. 50, 55), elsewhere it 
seems to betray a wish that the entire situatio 1 
would vanish (no. 8)—hardly an intellectus] 
posture. Indeed, there is evidence the factor `s 
unwilling to face the realities of the leader’s de- 
feat, a characteristic of the dependent syndroire 
mentioned by Bion and substantiated by reat- 
tion to this statement: * 


29. When McCarthy lost the nomination, I felt :s 
though I had lost, too. After him, I felt there wes 
no one left I could look up to. (0) [Factors 2, 3}, 
4, and 5 scored this item +3, +38, —5, and -+-4, rc- 
spectively.] 


Only factor 1 fails to react strongly to ths 
statement, one way or the other, indicating only 
factor 1 has failed to come to grips with what :s 
implied. 

In light of these observations, it is of consic'- 
erable interest to find in Table 1 that the largest 
number of persons associated with factor 1 arc 
women: female respondents, 1, 2, 3, and 5 arc 


* Bion, op. cit., pp. 120-121. In Bion’s psycho- 
analytic framework, the failure of the dependert 
type to react to such a statement would reflect an 
unwillingness to accept the symbolic death of the 
leader. 
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all pure for the factor. Women as a class do not 
typically become involved in direct political ac- 
tion, and upon becoming active some might 
therefore be expected initially to experience a 
feeling of incompetence, perhaps followed by 
` withdrawal and a facade of pseudo-intellectual- 
ity. Further, women more than men tend to be 
socialized into being submissive to authority 
figures (fathers, husbands, bosses, etc.), and po- 
litical novices finding no other criteria upon 
which to rely for the evaluation of an immediate 
and complicated political phenomenon might 
easily regress to earlier internalized infantile 
reaction patterns.2* When in a situation of 
conflict, individuals select that framework for 
dealing with the situation which they have re- 
lied upon before. If the nearest framework hap- 
pens to be that which was learned early in one’s 
life space, lacking other alternatives it will Just 
have to suffice. 

Factor 2—Pairing. This factor comes closest 
to following the behavior described by Bion as 
pairing, as indicated by the scores assigned the 
following statements: 


9. I was sometimes reluctant to go to rallies and 
work meetings. I didn’t like to get all worked up 
emotionally, even about McCarthy. I was for him, 
and that was enough. (—2) 

11. I suppose I was fairly unresponsive to friendly 
gestures from other persons in the McCarthy 
group, but I was generally too involved with the 
“cause” to waste time socializing. (—4) 

19. I had a tendency to remain somewhat detached 
from the rest of the McCarthy people—they al- 
ways impressed me as being rather cliquish. (—3) 
21. I didn’t have much time for those who were 
interested in McCarthy because it was “the thing” 
to do. It wasn’t supposed to be fun. (—4) 

26. McCarthy was an intellectual. The average 
person did not understand him. To understand him 


” See footnote 20. Wiebe found the same phe- 
nomenon in the reaction of women to Senator 
Joseph McCarthy during the televized Army- 
McCarthy hearings of the 1950s. See G. D. Wiebe, 
“The Army-McCarthy Hearings and the Public 
Conscience,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 22 (Win- 
ter 1958-1959), 490-502; Wiebe, “Social Values 
and Ego Idedl: Recollections of the Army- 
McCarthy Hearings,” Psychoanalysis and the So- 
cial Sciences, 5 (1958), 164-186. The 1968 Mc- 
Carthy phenomenon lended itself to emotional 
expression since a large number of his followers 
were novices who brought with them no previous 
political experiences upon which to draw. The 
mass character of the movement is illustrated in 
William P. McDonald and Jerry G. Smoke, The 
Peasant? Revolt: McCarthy 1968 (Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio: Noe-Bixby, 1969). 
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you have to be educated—above average. (+3) 
44. Even at the Democratic convention, right up 
through the voting of the states, I hoped and 
prayed that McCarthy would get the nomination. 
(+5) 

48. The McCarthy phenomenon has allowed me to 
hope that changes will be made. I am confident 
that by 1972 someone will emerge to provide the 
leadership we need. (+5) 

52. The McCarthy movement could have attracted 
more support if its members hadn’t of acted like 
they were part of an exclusive club. (—-5) 


The aristocratic bias of the pairing viewpoint, 
as suggested previously, is emphasized at least 
indirectly by such statements as no. 26 (which 
implies that the respondent is above average), 
while the accusation that the movement was in 
fact exclusive (no. 52) is strongly denied. 
Highly characteristic and distinguishing for this 
factor is the feeling of hope which Bion said 
would be associated with the pairing attitude as 
defense against despair. Statements 44 and 48 
are particularly indicative of this messianic pos- 
ture. Bion also postulated a kind of sexuality to 
accompany pairing, and although the factor 2 
type may tend to display a kind of exclustveness 
toward out-group members, statements such as 
nos. 9, 11, 19 and 21 would indicate a feeling of 
intimacy, affection, and playfulness toward 
those inside the group. As an aside, it is interest- 
ing (and theoretically comforting) that the fe- 
male respondent with the highest saturation on 
this factor was not only the vice president of a 
local group supporting McCarthy, but also the 
steady girlfriend of the president of the same 
organization. 

Despite its natural tendency to display 
warmth, the pairing factor also has the capacity 
to become aggressive: 


28. During the primaries, if I heard anyone say 
anything against McCarthy, I was immediately 
prepared to debate. (+4) 

46. Whenever McCarthy or his followers were at- 
tacked, I tended to defend them. (+4) 


This acceptance of fight behavior on the part of 
the pairing group was also found by Stock and 
Thelen, and while it appears incongruent with 
the friendliness presumably characteristic of this 
factor, apparently no one is more surprised at 
this than is factor 2 itself, as witnessed by the 
following response: 


45, During the McCarthy days, I was sometimes 
surprised at my own willingness to get involved 
in intense arguments. (+4) [Factors 1, 3, 4, and 5 
scored this item —1, —4, +3, and +-2, respective- 
ly.] 


“Stock and Thelen, op. cit., pp. 43-44. 
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As can be seen from differential scores assigned 
this statement, being surprised at one’s own ag- 
gressiveness is not characteristic of factor 3, to 
which we now turn. 

Factor 3—Fight. This factor is geared for the 
expression of aggression, and while the depen- 
dent factor 1 was primarily female in member- 
ship, factor 3 is masculme: no female has a 
pure saturation on this factor. (See Table 1.) 
The fight posture is indicated by the following 
statements and their accompanying factor 
scores: 


12. McCarthy not only talked as others did, but 
came out and demonstrated. He knew it was diff- 
cult to go against the Johnson Machine, but he 
was not afraid to try. (+4) 

18. McCarthy himself was not really that impor- 
tant. “The Movement” was looking for him and 
accepted him, but it also preceded him. (+4) 

25. Maybe we weren’t defeated after all. Maybe 
McCarthy did his job: He got rid of L.B.J. didn’t 
he? Besides, it’s not over yet by any means. (+5) 
31. I was glad McCarthy didn’t endorse anyone at 
the convention. I figured, if he was going to buck 
the system, he should go all the way. (+5) 

41. I supported McCarthy because he bucked the 
political system. He knew the strength of the 
Johnson Machine, but chose to go ahead regard- 
less of the consequences. (4-5) 

60. I liked McCarthy’s attitude after ine conven- 
tion. Humphrey acted like it was a kid’s game 
where everyone shakes hands after it’s over. Mc- 
Carthy realized it wasn’t a game, that the issues 
still existed. (+5) 


The kind of person who would give the factor 
3 statement ranking as his own would be a per- 
son prepared for political battle. The maim en- 
emy for factor 3 is President Johnson, and Sen- 
ator McCarthy is admired and supported for 
opposing the President. Any suggestion of with- 
drawal or retreat—in short, of flight—is incon- 
gruent with the prevailing basic assumption and 
therefore is rejected: 


3. Frankly, I’m tired of the whole mess—Republi- 
cans, Democrats, even McCarthy and politics in 
general. When these things come up, I would just 
as soon change the subject. (—5) 

17. When McCarthy endorsed Humphrey, it was 
his recognition that you can’t beat the system. I 
don’t blame him I think he’s probably right. 
(—4) 

22, I don’t think about McCarthy anymore. I was 
shocked by the result of the convention, and now I 
have no intention of participating further. (—5) 


Bion’s concept of valency is well illustrated in 
the case of the fight-oriented factor 3, particu- 
larly when compared, as in Table 2, with the 
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TABLE 2.—VALENCY IN THE FIGHT FACTOR 


Factor Scores 


Statement no. 58 Dependence Pairing 


Fight 


I tend to be impulsive in ex- —3 m 4 +2 
pressing my feelings about 

“the system,” the War-—~—the 

whole bit. And I think the 

McCarthy movement 

brought this out in me more 

than ever. 


other factors thus far considered in the score- 
assigned statement 58. Factor 3 to some exten! 
recognizes in itself an aggressive tendency and 
following Bion, is cognizant of the fact that th: 
McCarthy movement was probably more cata- 
lytic than causal as far as the expression of thi 
aggression is concerned; the score assignet 
statement 18 (supra) also supports this. Biol 

therefore seems to be on the right lines: “. . the 
accepted leader of a group in this [fight-flight 

state is one whose demands on the group are fel 

to afford opportunity for flight or aggressio 
and if he makes demands that do not do so, he 
is ignored.”2* McCarthy’s continued oppositici 
to Hubert Humphrey, even after the Demo 

cratic party had made its convention decision. 
was perhaps an attempt to retain the loyalty 9° 
the factor 3 type, ie., implicit recognition bu 
McCarthy that if he did not afford the opportu- 
nity for opposition that he might indeed be ig- 
nored by a large and effective segment of hi; 
following.?? 


= Bion, op. cil, p. 152. The fight orientation, a; 
is the case with the other basic assumptions, can 
have a persistent quality. In a speech before 2 
1969 graduating class, McCarthy reportedly rce- 
ceived his biggest ovation for the following state- 
ment: “You may be called upon to cross the Red 
Sea knowing it will close on you—and, havinz 
made the passage, realize that you may be called 
upon to make the passage again.” See Susan 
Brownmiller, “Eleven Months After Chicago: 
Gene McCarthy Is Waiting for a Sign,” New Yor. 
Times Magazine, July 20, 1969, p. 25. Upon th^ 
same occasion, 2 McCarthy supporter is also re- 
ported to have said, “Really like old times. Even 
the Boston Globe said he was welcomed like 1 
returning hero. ... A lot of us are prepared i> 
go the route with him again.” It would be difi- 
cult to find a clearer expression of the leader- 
follower relationship in the fight context. 

* McCarthy’s implicit recognition of his fo- 
lowers’ wants frequently borders on the explici. 
As he was again reported to have said (in Browr- 
miller, tbid., p. 18), “Last year I was more oul- 
spoken than anybody. I fought the fight where ʻt 
should have been fought. What is it that people 
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TABLE 3.—STATEMENTS DISTINGUISHING 


FACTOR 4 
Factor Scores 
Statements 123 4 5 
4. I have strong views, and when- | —3 3-1 5 3 


ever I got together with other Me- 

Carthy people, I always contributed 

my 2-cents worth. 

15. Although I was part of the Me- 2 1 2 5 9Q 
Carthy movement, I wasn’t always 

in agreement with McCarthy him- 

self, and I often said so. 

29. When McCarthy lost the nomi- 0 3 3—5 4 
nation, I felt as though I had lost, 

too. After him, I felt there was no 

one left I could look up to. 

33. It's hard for me to express what 2 
it was about McCarthy that at- 

tracted me, but as far as I’m con- 
cerned, he would have been the dif- 
ference between the President and my 
President. 

37. Most of McCarthy’s followers | -1 1 -5 5—2 
will probably disagree with me, but I 
didn’t think he was as graceful in de- 
feat as he was in victory. 

57. While McCarthy was still in the 
running, I was deeply interested in 
this year’s race, but when he didn’t 
make it, I didn’t much care who won. 


Factors 4 and 5. These two factors are of in- 
terest because they appear to be specific to this 
particular political phenomenon: they probably 
would not have emerged had the data been col- 
lected prior to the Democratic Convention. Fac- 
tor 4 in a sense represents the other side of the 
emotional coin to the dependent factor 1 and 
may be characterized as “counterdependent.” 
This is not to say factor 4 was opposed to Mc- 
Carthy for all respondents in this study were or 
had been McCarthy supporters. Factor 4 was just 
not as much taken by the movement, appears a 
bit disgusted with Senator McCarthy’s intransi- 
gence, looks at matters In a more emotionally- 
detached manner compared to the other factors, 
and in its present stage comes closest to Bion’s 
concept of the work group, as indicated by the 
scores assigned the statements in Table 3. Fac- 
tor 4 persons appear not as committed to Mc- 
Carthy per se but, in contrast to the other fac- 
tors, more goal-oriented. These were probably 
the loyal Democrats who made up factor 4, and 
when McCarthy lost the nomination, they were 
prepared to move in behind the winner. 

Stock and Thelen mention that counterdepen- 
dency is characterized’ by high work orientation, 
rejection of hostility, and rejection of flight of 
the irrelevancy type,’ and factor 4 appears to 


would have me do now? .. . What is it that 
people want from me?” 
: *Stock and Thelen, op. cit, p. 44. 
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fit this description. The factor appears willing to 
discuss the political issues on a rational, but not 
on an emotional, level. Useless hostility (fight) 
is rejected as is an attitude of “dropping out,” 
l.e, irrelevant flight. It is worthy of note that 
this factor, as was the case with factor 3, is pri- 
marily male in composition and in its attitude 
toward the group leader is most opposite to the 
supportive attitude expressed by factor 1, which 
was primarily female. 

Factor 5 also appears to be an attitude exist- 
ing as a function of events surrounding the 
Democratic Convention. Respondents from 
this factor probably would have been associated 
with the bitter-enders of factor 3 prior to the 
Convention, but while factor 3 continues an un- 
compromising fight stance, factor 5 has surren- 
dered and might therefore, as a first approxima- 
tion, be labeled “defeatist.” The statements in 
Table 4 would tend to indicate factor 5 was 
highly committed to McCarthy on a personal 
basis, but in the face of defeat is prepared to 
give up, when compared to the readiness of the 
other factors, at least to give up on the political 
system as it presently exists. Factor 5 wanted 
only McCarthy and when he lost, the loss was 
personal and total.2® Factor 5 sees the course of 


TABLE 4,—STATEMENTS DISTINGUISHING 
FACTOR 5 


Factor Scores 
Statements 123 4 8 


17. When McCarthy endorsed Hum- | —4 --2 —4 —2 1 
phrey, it was his recognition that you 

can’t beat the system. I don’t blame 

him-—-I think he’s probably right. 

18. McCarthy himself was not really 2 4 4 3 —i 
that important. ‘The Movement” 
was looking for him and accepted 
him, but it also preceded him. 

22. I don’t think about McCarthy 
anymore. I was shocked by the result 
of the convention, and now I have no 
intention of participating further, 
25. Maybe we weren’t defeated after 
all. Maybe McCarthy did his job: He 
got rid of L.B.J. didn’t he? Besides, 
it’s not over yet by any means. 

40. A minority of people felt the way 1 2 0 I +4 
McCarthy did and they knew he 

would lose, but what endeared him to 

his supporters was that he would be 

giorious in defeat. 

48. The McCarthy phenomenon has 3 5 4 2 —4 
allowed me to hope that changes will 

be made. I am confident that by 1972 

someone will emerge to provide the 

leadership we need. 


—4 -2 -5 —5 |I 


” For example, respondent 21, with the highest 
factor loading on factor 5 (Table 1), attended the 
Convention and reported being so angered at 
McCarthy’s loss that he refused to return to 
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events as being immediately crucial: the Mce- 
Carthy defeat indicates the system cannot be 
beaten (nos. 17, 48), at least from within. And 


while factors 1, 2, 3, and 4 intend to continue. 


participating, factor 5 is uncertain(no. 22) and 
generally appears to be in the process of with- 
drawal. 

This factor comes closest to flight behavior, 
but not enough to be so labeled at this point. 
One might speculate that genuine flight would 
have occurred had the leader publicly lead at 
least a symbolic retreat—e.g., by urging his fol- 
lowers to become apathetic and to withdraw 
from participation. If such had occurred there is 
little doubt that factors 3 and 5, who were most 
involved in the attack, would have been dispro- 
portionately represented in the retreat. Such po- 
lar behavior is to be expected from the fight- 
flight syndrome. 


IV. GROUP EMOTIONALITY AND ANXIETY 


Despite the fact that the respondents tended 
to segment into five relatively independent 


TABLE 5.—RELIEF FROM UNCERTAINTY 
AS CONSENSUS 


Factor Scores* 


Statement no. 42 i 2 3 4 5 


Until McCarthy an- 
nounced, I was getting kind | +4 +2 +43 42 44 
of unsure of the future. I 

must say, I really felt re- 

lieved to have someone like 

him stand up for what I be- 

lieved. 


* Normalized factor scores are also shown to help make finer 
distinctions than are obvious with the rounded scores. 


the floor of the Convention even to listen to the 
acceptance speech of the Democratie vice-presi- 
dential candidate, Senator Edmund Muskie, and 
refused to vote for any presidential candidate in 
the general election. Bion has suggested (personal 
communication) that factor 5 may represent an 
attitude of hatred toward thoughtful observation 
itself, a kind of fight-flight behavior. If so, he 
speculates the depression characteristic of the 
factor could have two contradictory roots: Failure 
of the liberal-scientific attitude to prevail and 
failure to destroy the liberal-scientific attitude. 
Such duality has been expressed as well in pure 
science in what Beveridge, interestingly enough, 
has chosen to call the “attack-eseape” reaction to 
new ideas. The premature ridicule heaped on new 
ideas in science is the very antithesis of the sci- 
entific attitude, and although the scientific atti- 
tude, as a consequence, does not prevail, neither 
is it destroyed. See W. I. B. Beveridge, The Art 
of Scientific Investigation (New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1951), pp. 105-106. i 
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points of view regarding their experiences in the 
McCarthy movement, there are certain matters 
about which there was consensus. One such re- 
volves around the function played by McCar- 
thy’s entrance into national politics, and the 
factor scores for statement 42 (Table 5) would 
seem to indicate all factors experienced a posi- 
tive feeling of relief that a person of his stature 
and who shared their beliefs was willing to 
speak out. Bion, following Freud, hypothesizes 
anxiety as an important aspect of group forma- 
tion and behavior. This isolated observation, of 
course, does not prove Bion’s theory in any 
sense; however, it does support it. 

One must be careful however not to assume 
that Just because individuals are agreeing or dis- 
agreeing with some manifestly specific point of 
view that they are doing so for the same rea- 
sons. Bion provides a warning on this point: 

Emotions associated with basic assumptions max 
be described by the usual terms, anxiety, fear, hate, 
love, and the like. But the emotions common ‘to 
any basic assumption are subtly affected by each 
other as if they were held in a combination pecu- 
liar to the active basic assumption. That is to say, 
anxiety in the dependent group has a differen! 
quality from anxiety evident in the pairing group, 
and so on with other feelings.?° 

Feelings and emotions are qualitatively 
modified according to the kind of “cement.” in 
Bion’s terms, which holds them together. Anxi- 
ety in the dependent group takes on a peculiar 
coloration because of the guilt and depression 
dominant in that emotional group; anxiety in 
the pairing group is influenced by the predomi- 
nance of messianic hope; and anxiety in the 
fight-flight group is modified by feelings of an- 
ger, hate, and fearfulness which characterize 
that group. It is an interesting but not so re- 
vealing fact that all five factors expressed a feel- 
ing of relief at McCarthy’s political appearance. 
The real explanation of the phenomena underly- 
ing the existence of these factors however gocs 
beyond any manifest evidence of anxiety into 
the sources and dynamics of these various anxi- 
eties. While anxiety may be a verifiable fact for 
each of the emotionality groups, the primarv 
problem of explanation, as Sartre would sav, is 
not to treat the mere fact, but to suggest its 
signification 31 

Bion states that anxieties underlie the various 
basic assumptions of dependence, pairing, and 
fight-flight. In the pairing group, to provide an 
illustration, anxiety on the part of an individual 
may compel him to seek allies—ally-seeking as a 


* Bion, op. cit., pp. 154-155. 

“ Jean-Paul Sartre, Sketch for a Theory of the 
Emotions, trans. by P. Mairet (London: Methuen, 
1962), pp. 26-27. 
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defense against anxlety—which manifests itself 
in the form of pairing behavior. When ques- 
tioned about his overt behavior however, the in- 
dividual may provide statements with the kind 
of sexually-symbolic content noticed by Bion 
and given a certain degree of confirmation in 
this study. But Bion suggests that such “sexual 
explanations” of pairing behavior may be only 
rationalizations—.e., the anxiety exists and cre- 
ates a drive which is relieved through a strategy 
of ally-secking (pairing), and while the individ- 
ual gives a plausible accounting for his immedi- 
ate behavior, the real reason for the behavior 
lies elsewhere. As Ezriel was able to see (foot- 
note 10), immediate behavior may be used de- 
ceptively—including  self-deception—to avoid 
confronting reality. 

How similar these dynamics are to those 
described by Lasswell in his developmental for- 
mula for political man,32 namely, Political Man 
= p } d } r, where p represents the private 
motive (the source of anxiety), d represents the 
displacement of affect into the public arena 
(through projection), and 7 represents the ra- 
tionalization of the resulting behavior in terms 
of a broader interest (e.g., the future well-being 
of the country, returning the Democratic party 
to “the people,” making the Presidency more 
respectable, etc.). } means “transformed into.” 
So long as the respondent keeps the conversation 
focussed on whatever is represented by r, there 
will be no examination of the less-defensible p. 
This is not a conscious deception, however, as 
indicated by d. 

The function expressed by Lasswell’s d in 
Bion’s schema is based on a concept discussed in 
an earlier paper by Melanie Klein? wherein the 
leader is incorporated into the group to the ex- 
tent that he is seen to be compatible with the 
group’s basic assumption. The leader does not 
create the group through manipulation of his 
special ofganization skills; he is the recipient of 
individually-projected desires and characteristics 
with which the follower in turn identifies in a 
subtle process of projective identification. 

Under different titles, the Klemian concept of 
projective identification has been noticed in var- 
ious realms of human endeavor. In theology, for 
example, Feuerbach made note of the uniquely 


“Harold D. Lasswell, Psychopathology and 
Politics, Compass Books (New York: Viking 
Press, 1960), pp. 75-76. 

*% Melanie Klein, “Notes on Some Schizoid 
Mechanisms,” in Melanie Klein, Paula Heimann, 
Susan Isaacs, and Joan Riviere (eds.), Develop- 
ments in Psycho-Analysis (London: Hogarth 
Press, 1952), pp. 292-320. (Originally published: 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 27 
(1946), 99-110.) l 
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human capacity for putting oneself in another’s 
place, and he therefore was able to account for 
the image of the Deity as a projection of the 
individual’s highest feelings of self: “God, as he 
is an object of religious sentiment, is nothing 
else than a product of the imagination.”%4 Such 
projections appear to obtain an independent sta- 
tus, and the individual identifies with his pro- 
jections as if they were separate from him, pro- 
viding the essentials for alienation. The varying 
projections are dependent upon the human con- 
dition which in turn depends on the existing so- 
cial relationships, as Marx intimated. For 
Feuerbach, the sublimity of the religious vision 
was in inverse relation to the hopelessness of the 
human situation: The more abject the situation, 
the more glorious the vision, 

Other patterns of behavior discussed else- 
where in the social sciences are also related to 
this dynamic. In the present study, for example, 
McCarthy can be regarded in psycho-linguistic 
terms as a key symbol, the presence of which 
provides a cue for those whose perspectives were 
similarly standardized during the formative 
stages of individual development.%® For example, 
those persons reared under the influence of con- 
tingencies supportive of dependency behavior 
will develop similar perspectives; therefore, Mc- 
Carthy becomes a unifying experience for them 
since what he symbolizes‘is common to all their 
experiences. 

But going further, MeCarthy’s symbolic com- 
prehensiveness was apparently sufficient for him 
to serve as key symbol for persons with differing 


* Ludwig Feuerbach, The Essence of Christian- 
ity., trans. by George Eliot (New York: Harper 
Torchbooks, 1957), p. 317. 

*See J. L. Talmon, Political Messtanism (New 
York: Praeger, 1960), p. 209. As a propositional 
matter, Klein (op. cit, pp. 308-304) postulates 
just the reverse, i.e that there is a direct rather 
than inverse relationship between the projection 
and the individual’s situation: “For instance, the 
projection of a predominantly hostile inner world 
which is ruled by persecutory fears leads to the 
introjection—a taking back—of a hostile external 
world; and vice versa, the introjection of a dis- 
torted and hostile external world reinforces the 
projection of a hostile inner world.” The rela- 
tionship of such dynamics to alienation are dis- 
cussed in a symposium, “Alienation and the 
Search for Identity,” American Journal of Psycho- 
analysis, 21 (1961), entire issue. 

= Harold D. Lasswell, “Key Symbols, Signs and 
Icons,” in Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkelstein, R. M. 
MacIver, and Richard McKeon (eds.), Symbols 
and Values: An Initial Study, 13th Symposium, 
Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion 
(New York: Harper, 1954), p. 200. 
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patterned preferences and, as such, he fell into 
the category of what Edelman calls a condensa- 
tion symbol—the recipient of diverse and simul- 
taneous projections.’? At this point the pheno- 
menon becomes truly multiplex as persons with 
diverse perspectives resonate to the same stimu- 
lus object (McCarthy), but for different reasons 
as developed through different experiences. The 
ambiguity of the object, coupled with its re- 
moteness, provides a target for what Blumer has 
chosen to call convergent selectivity,8 a process 
by which members of a mass converge on a 
common object because of an idiosyncratic at- 
traction by each of them to selected characteris- 
tics of the object. Their common convergence 
produces the impression of homogeneous mass 
behavior—previously mistaken for a herd im- 
stinct—with the further, but erroneous, assump- 
tion of homogeneous motivation. 

What is suggested here, however, is that the 
homogeneous flocking to McCarthy really had 
its roots in enduring but heterogeneous motiva- 
tions, and that the link between the motivations 
and common overt behavior is bridged by 
Klein’s notion of projective identification. The 
physical remoteness of McCarthy from most of 
his followers provided a gap which was spanned 
by individual projection onto him of character- 
istics the individual wanted or needed to find in 
a leader, wants and needs being contingent on 
previous interpersonal relations.*® 


™ Murray Edelman, The Symbolic Uses of Pol- 
ilies, Illini Books (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1967), pp. 6-7. 

3 Herbert Blumer, “The Crowd, the Public, and 
the Mass,” in Wilbur Schramm (ed.), The Process 
and Effects of Mass Communication (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1954), pp. 363-379. 

” As a symbol, McCarthy represented something 
or somebody many of his followers had experi- 
enced before in their separate life spaces. As 
Laing states, “behavior is a function of experience; 
and both experience and behavior are always in 
relation to someone or something other than self.” 
See R. D. Laing, The Politics of Experience (New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1967), pp. 9~10. The con- 
cept of projective identification has been used 
retrospectively to account for the facts, and this is 
apt to bother some investigators concerned with 
confirmation. The concept need not remain this 
inferential, however, but can be put to test. In 
the context of the present study, for example, 
statements could be obtained relative to pre- 
sumed characteristics of McCarthy’s character: 
(1) a kind person; (2) warm and friendly; (8) 
dependable and conscientious; (4) wary of other 
politicians; (5) distrustful of our present policies 
and policy-makers; (6) cautious of attempts to 
trick or ensnare him; and so forth, A sample of, 
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But if all five factors in this study have a ten- 
dency to express relief at McCarthy’s having 
entered the political race, factor 2 (pairing) 
seems least inclined from an examination of the 
normalized factor scores for statement 42 (Ta- 
ble 5). While this relative lack of anxiety is not 
statistically significant, it is still in keeping with 
findings reported elsewhere. According to Jose- 
phine Klem, for example, the emotional group 
cultures are in a kind of hierarchy based on pro- 
gressive security, with the dependent group 
least secure and the work group most secure. 
Somewhere between the two extremes is the pair- 
ing group. Being more secure than the other two 
major emotional groups, members of the pairing 
group are more opposed to withdrawal (flight). 
a phenomenon observed as well by Stock and 
Thelen.4® All of this suggests a developing sense 
of self-efficacy on the part of the pairing indi- 
vidual, and although his gregarious and social 
orientation toward the McCarthy movement 
might be considered superficial by the more “se- 
rious” and dedicated of the McCarthy followers, 
still it is only factor 2 apparently who emerges 
from the political fray with a strong positive 
self-regard and a feeling of having accomplished 
something. (See Table 6.) 

Experiences during the campaign differed, of 
course: The noncompromising attitudes of fae- 


say, 40-some attribute-statements could be pre- 
sented to respondents, such as those in the above 
study, who would then be asked to rank the items 
from “most like what I think McCarthy is like” 
to “most unlike what I think McCarthy is like.” 
If, as Bion suspects, the dependent person seeks 
out a father-figure type of leader, then factor-1 
persons will give high scores to items like 1-3 
above, reflecting their projection onto McCarthy 
of father-figure characteristics (kind, warm, de- 
pendable, and so on). The important matter, of 
course, is that MeCarthy objectively might be 
none of these. The private motives of the fight- 
oriented individual leads to a need for a leader 
with paranoid tendencies and a consequent pro- 
jection onto McCarthy of these kinds of traits. 
This is reflected instrumentally by the giving of 
high scores to statements like 4-6 above, indi- 
cating McCarthy to be wary, distrustful, cautious, 
etc. The differential rankings could then be cor- 
related and factored as before, different factors 
indicating differing perceptions of the same stim- 
ulus object. The concept of projective identifica- 
tion then can be held constant for steady inspec- 
tion in terms of factor loadings and factor scores, 
all subject to standard error formulae and statis- 
tical evaluation. 

“Josephine Klein, The Study of Groups (Lon- 
don: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1956), p. 184; 
Stock and Thelen, op. cit., p. 43. 
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TABLE 6,—PERCEPTION OF INFLUENCE 
IN THE MOVEMENT 


Factor Scores 


Statement no. 20 12 3 4 5 


I really feel as though I played an ac- | —5 
tive, influential role in the McCarthy 
movement—at least as far as one indi- 
vidual could, 


tors 3 and 5, however, almost precluded a psy- 
chological win except under conditions of total 
victory. And one must keep in mind the ten- 
dency on the part of the pairing factor 2 to ra- 
tionalize for the pleasantries of the pairing atti- 
tude, which might help account for the high 


score given by this factor to statement 20. But 


aside from these possibilities, by their own re- 
port factors 3 (fight) and 5 (despair) fare very 
poorly as far as feelings of influence are con- 
cerned; dependent factor 1 feels least influential 
of all; pairing factor 2 feels very influential. 
Counterdependent factor 4 never placed its self- 
esteem on the line in the first place and so had 
nothing to lose. 


V. SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


What has been illustrated manifestly is that 
the McCarthy movement of 1968 was not homo- 
geneous and that the perceptions of those in- 
volved differed. This much is factual as ex- 
pressed in factor-analytic terms.*! Explanation 


“The genuineness of the phenomenon in a 
technical sense is supported by a replication study 
by Professor Brij B. Khare (California State Col- 
lege, San Bernardino) who with only 14 respon- 
dents and the same McCarthy Q sample has shown 
some of the same responses (factors) emerge 
again. This tends to substantiate this small-sample 
approach, and we are grateful to Professor Khare 
for his assistance. No claim, of course, can be 
made on the basis of a study like this regarding 
the percentage of this or that factor type, but the 
inclusion of another 1000 respondents will do 
little more than fill up the factor space and, 
perhaps, add another factor or two. However, ad- 
ditional factors would in no way detract from 
the ones we have found. This study was designed 
to illustrate the different ways in which the 
McCarthy audience was segmented, and this can 
be done without recourse to large numbers of 
eases. See S. R. Brown, Small-Sample Behavioral 
Research: Procedures for Employing Q Technique 
in Political Science (Kent, Thio: Institute for 
Government Research and Service, Kent State 
University, 1970), in press. 
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of these differing perceptions reach into human 
subjectivities which are shown systematically to 
follow themes of group behavior suggested by 
Bion. Underlying all experiences is an assump- 
tion of individual tension manifested in common 
group: action; the link between individual and 
group is explained in terms of projective 
identification, a concept encountered under vari- 
ous labels in psychoanalysis, linguistics, political 
science, theology, and sociology. 

The pressures of modern society lead to vari- 
ous degrees of individual frustration and anxi- 
ety. Individuals, if they have anxieties, develop 
certain reactions to, as well as strategies for, 
dealing with those anxieties. And, as theory 
goes, individuals leave neither their anxieties nor 
their reaction patterns nor their strategies be- 
hind when they join groups, but bring these to 
the group situation. These reactions produce 
certain needs which the individual in concert 
with others in group context tries to satisfy. 
Bion has observed these individual-group inter- 
actions in small therapy sessions and has found 
them to vary about three major themes: depen- 
dency, pairing, and fight-flight. Our investiga- 
tion of a political movement indicates these 
themes to be of more general applicability, as 
Bion intimated, with dynamics summarized as 
follows: 


Dependence (factor 1). The reaction to anxiety is 
one of depression, and the need which develops is 
one for reassurance and sympathetic attention. The 
individual’s strategy is to manipulate the group 
situation so as to produce a nurturant relationship. 
The group leader necessary for these purposes is a 
father-figure type, a person with an image of 
strength, stability, and capability for providing the 
needed reassurance, In a situation, as in this study, 
in which the leader is remote, the desired leader- 
ship traits are projected onto him. 

Pairing (factor 2). The reaction to anxiety is one 
of a displacement in time, to a future time when 
the source of anxiety is in the past, and the need 
which develops is one for optimism and affiliation 
with other optimists to prevent a return in time. 
The leader is not present, his arrival representing 
that future event about which the group expresses 
its optimism and hopefulness. The leader is a con- 
versation piece, and the group’s hopeful anticipa- 
tion makes it necessary that the leader be endowed 
(again through projection) with extraordinary 
characteristics, as if he were a genius or messiah, 
The greatness of the group leader and the selec- 
tive affiliation of the group members provides an 
aristocratic aura to the group. 

Fight (factor 3). The reaction to anxiety is one of 
anger and hate, and the need which develops is one 
for the expression of aggression and, consequently, 
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a need for a suitable target for that aggression. The 
individual’s strategy is to manipulate the group into 
an aggressive force, and the most appropriate 
leader is one who sees the enemy most clearly, usu- 
ally an individual with paranoid tendencies. Me- 
Carthy, being remote, has such tendencies projected 
onto him by individuals managing tension in this 
fashion. 

Two minor themes also emerged in this study: 


Counterdependence (factor 4). Members of this 
factor-type are not in conflict with the McCarthy 
phenomenon for they have at the time of this 
study rejected McCarthy. Being closest, by our 
interpretation, to Bion’s work group, this factor 
reacts rationally, its needs are goal-determined, 
and as a consequence it identifies with a leader 
who is a realist. McCarthy is abandoned because 
he is perceived as being unrealistic. 

Defeatist (factor 6). This factor is frustrated by 
events surrounding the 1968 Democratic Conven- 
tion and is characterized by both depression (as in 
dependency) and anger (as in fight). This leads to 
both uncertainty and aggressiveness, and these 
cross-pressures lead to an apparent withdrawal. 


The one theme suggested by Bion which did 
not emerge clearly was the basic assumption of 
flight. The following explanation would account 
for this absence: the flight-oriented individual’s 
reaction to anxiety is fearfulness which leads to 
a need for escape. The leader-type facilitating 
such behavior would be epitomized by the 
alarmist, the person who would see at every 
turn a threat from which to flee—a worried par- 
anoid as opposed to an angry one. McCarthy’s 
calm exterior did not lend itself readily to these 
kinds of projections. 

The results of this study justify closer atten- 
tion to Bion’s theory and speculation as to Its 
broader implications. As Bion notes, it is impor- 
tant to understand emotional behavior for it can 
influence a group’s attempt to accomplish a ra- 
tional task. When group members actually try 
to act on a basic assumption—thereby allowing 
the nonrational to obtrude and influence reality- 
based behavior—unwanted effects may result. 
Pairing behavior on an emotional level, for ex- 
ample, may be the most appropriate strategy for 
dealing with individual stress at a particular 
point in time; however, if the hallucinatory 
gratifications of pairing are allowed to govern 
reality-bound behavior, the work group may 
split apart. Pairmg on an emotional level, if al- 
lowed to operate openly, may appear as schis- 
matie behavior on the work level. 

An actual example is provided by Ezriel who 
discusses an incident in therapy in which group 
members colluded on an emotional level to cre- 
ate a situation all deplored: patient X needed to 
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be the group’s central figure at a time the grour 
needed a leader whom it could attack; there- 
fore, X satisfied his needs by offering himself a: 
leader, and this satisfied the group’s need for :. 
target to attack. The emotional group then pro- 
ceeded to render ineffectual the work group: 
members found themselves driven, by force- 
beyond their rational control, into wasting thc 
entire therapeutic session.t? This not only illus- 
trates how under certain conditions a persor 
wil offer himself as leader at the expense of un- 
popularity, but also how he may succeed in at- 
taining that position despite sufficient oppositior 
to defeat him. 

One need not go far in politics to find exam- 
ples of unconscious collusion. Beradt, for exam- 
ple, shows that many of those subjugated 1: 
Nazi Germany voluntarily indulged in behavio: 
which placed them under greater subjugation— 
i.e, they colluded with their oppressors 0 
their own oppression, the reverse of thei 
rational intentions.*# Much of the liberal-con- 
servative debate might be looked at in the 
same way: the right adheres to tradition (thc 
group bible) and opposes developmental change 
whereas the left supports the new idea but. n 
the process, becomes so exacting in its demand: 
as to cease recruiting itself. Therefore, schisr. 
and clash on an emotional level provide the illu- 
sion of group differences, whereas Bion suggest. 
both groups may be colluding to avoid the pain. 
ful synthesizing of old and new which is the es- 
sence of developmental conflict.** 


£ Ezriel, op. cit, p. 125. The idea of a centra 
figure was first put forward by Fritz Redl, “Group 
Emotions and Leadership,” Psychiatry, 5 (1942), 
573-596. (Reprinted: Robert Endleman (ed.), 
Personality and Social Life (New York: Random 
House, 1967), pp. 527-537.) 

* Charlotte Beradt, The Third Reich of Dream: , 
trans. by Adriane Gottwald (Chicago: Quadrangl: 
Books, 1966). See also the discussion of “transper- 
sonal system of collusion” by R. D. Laing, TA? 
Politics of the Family (Toronto: CBC Publier- 
tions, 1969), p. 29. 

“ Bion, op. cii., p. 159, Since absence of develo- 
mental process is a characteristic of the basit- 
assumption mentality, much interesting research 
could proceed by assuming from the outset thet 
both left and right, despite what they say, are 
committed to no change, and then looking fcr 
the subtle ways in which this is accomplished. It 
is not infrequently the case that on the eve cf 
victory, radicals make new demands which rer- 
der impossible a settlement or perform acts whien 
eause them to lose the very support necessary 
for the legitimate majority for which they verbally 
appeal. 
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Bion’s observation that groups can switch emo- 
tional strategies as a defense against threat also 
has implications. Insanity used to be regarded as 
a kind of meaningless behavior indulged in by 
persons who had “gone over the edge.” More re- 
cently, it has been recognized that “insanity” is 
a lawful and systematic game played by persons 
who have not been able to win by sticking to 
the rules of “normality,” a kind of purposive be- 
havior whereby a person plays at being insane 
in order to avoid (flight) having his actions 
judged by rational criteria. One wonders som- 
berly if some of the more extreme forms of “so- 
cio-political Insanity” we witness daily are not 
also playful, in this sense, and governed by mo- 
tivations analogous to the desire to avoid evalu- 
ation by rational criteria. This is not a criticism 
of the lunatic, for there may be good reasons for 
his acting crazy. But that his insanity is a kind 
of game, under the joint control of the actor and 
certain environmental contingencies, and not a 
mental illness in any physiological sense, is be- 
coming clearer. Likewise, recognition of the non- 
rational basis of rioting, burning, and other “so- 
eio-political msanities” is not to be mistaken for 
criticism, for economic and social conditions 
may make such behavior patterns inevitable.*® 


See Thomas S. Szasz, The Myth of Mental 
Illness: Foundations of a Theory of Personal Con- 
duct (New York: Harper and Row, 1961). Even 
lunatics begin to quit acting insane, apparently of 
their own volition, when given the power and 
respect denied them in the game of reality. Play- 
ing normal is therefore to some extent contingent 
upon power and respect which reinforce a par- 
ticular behavior pattern. Evidence of this is to 
be found in Robert Rubenstein and Harold D. 
Lasswell, The Sharing of Power in a Psychiatric 
Hospital (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1966), and Rubenstein, “The Study of Po- 
litical Processes in Psychiatrie Illness and Treat- 
ment,” in Arnold A. Rogow (ed.), Politics, Per- 
sonality, and Social Science in the Twentieth 
Century: Essays in Honor of Harold D. Lasswell 
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However, the political scientist, as is the case 
with the psychiatrist, must exercise care when 
dealing with the actors he is studying, for since 
they are members of both a work and emotional 
group, it is not always obvious whether their 
verbalizations are an accurate description of the 
phenomenon or merely another manifestation of 
it. 

So in conclusion, we would again emphasize 
the importance of subjectivity in a complete 
theory of political action. Rogow recently has 
suggested that the relationship between psychia- 
try and political science is like one “of those 
long engagements that somehow never eventuate 
in marriage.’’4* Although the two disciplines are 
no closer to marriage now than they ever were, 
they still have an active interest in one another. 
No one has ever seriously denied the importance 
to political theory of the emotional ingredient in 
which the psychiatrists have always been inter- 
ested. In the past, such matters have been ne- 
glected largely for lack of developed theory 
(which tells us where to look) and lack of tech- 
niques able to capture the dynamic aspects 
which inevitably accompany emotional behavior. 
As a consequence, most such available theories, 
such as Bion’s, are nonpolitical and most tech- 
niques are insensitive to subjective behavior. The 
study reported here admittedly is a long way 
from untangling the vexing problems of politi- 
cal-eroup emotionality, but we hope that it has 
served to indicate how one might go about be- 
ginning an investigation of such matters. 


(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1969), pp. 
147-154. 

* Arnold A. Rogow, “Psychiatry, History, and 
Political Science: Notes on an Emergent Syn- 
thesis,” in Judd Marmor (ed.), Modern Psycho- 
analysis (New York: Basic Books, 1968), p. 663. 
See also, Fred I. Greenstein, “Private Disorder 
and the Publie Order: A Proposal for Collabora- 
tion Between Psychoanalysts and Political Sci- 
entists,” Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 32 (1968), 261- 
281. 


THE MEANINGS OF BLACK POWER: A COMPARISON OF WHITE 
AND BLACK INTERPRETATIONS OF A POLITICAL SLOGAN* 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

Angry protests against racial discrimination 
were a prominent part of American public life 
during the 1960’s. The decade opened with the 
sit-ins and freedom rides, continued through 
Birmingham, Selma, and the March on Wash- 
ington, and closed with protests in hundreds of 
American cities, often punctuated by rioting and 
violence. During this troubled decade the rheto- 
ric of protest became increasingly demanding, 
blanket charges of pervasive white racism and 
hostility were more common, and some blacks 
began to actively discourage whites from partic- 
ipating either in protest. demonstrations or civil 
rights organizations. Nothing better symbolized 
the changing mood and style of black protest in 
America than recent changes in the movement’s 
dominant symbols. Demonstrators who once 
shouted “freedom” as their rallying cry now 
were shouting “black power’—a much more 
provocative, challenging slogan. 

The larger and more diverse a political move- 
ment’s constituency, the more vague and impre- 
cise its unifying symbols and rallying cries are 
likely to be. A slogan like black power has no 
sharply defined meaning; it may excite many 
different emotions and may motivate individuals 
to express their loyalty or take action for almost 
contradictory reasons. As soon as Adam Clay- 
ton Powell and Stokely Carmichael began to use 
the phrase in 1966 it set off an acrimonious de- 
bate among black leaders over its true meaning. 
Jnitially it was a blunt and threatening battle 
ery meant to symbolize a break with the past 
tactics of the civil rights movement. As Stokely 
Carmichael put it in one of his early speeches: 


The only way we gonna stop the white men 
from whippin’ us is to take over... 


* Thanks are due to the National Institute of 
Mental Health for the grant which made this 
study possible; to James D. Chesney, Katherine 8. 
Luken, Douglas B. Neal and all our associates at 
the Institute of Public Policy Studies who as- 
sisted in the analysis of the data; to the coding 
section of the Survey Research Center for their 
exceptional palience and industry; and to our 
colleagues Ronald D. Brunner, Philip E. Converse, 
Steven L. Coombs, Robert D. Putnam and Her- 
bert F. Weisberg who commented upon earlier 
versions of this paper. 


Weve been saying frecdom for six years and 
we ain’t got nothing’. What we gonna start say- 
ing now is black power, ... from now on when 
they ask you what you want, you know to tell 
them: black power, black power, black power!' 


Speeches of this kind not only were a chal- 
lenge to the white community; they also wer 
attacks on the currently established black civil 
rights leaders, especially those who had em- 
ployed more accommodating appeals or had 
used conventional political and legal channels to 
carry on their struggle. Carmichael’s speeches 
brought a swift, negative response from Rov 
Wilkins: 

No matter how endlessly they try to explain 1. 
the term black power means anti-white power 
.. . It has to mean going it alone. It has to mean 
separatism. Now separatism .. . offers a disad- 
vantaged minority little except a chance to shrivel 
and die... . It is a reverse Mississippi, a reversi 
Hitler, a reverse Ku Klux Klan... . We of th: 
NAACP will have none of this. We have fought 1 
too long? 


Although not so adamant and uncompromi~ 
ing as Wilkins, Martin Luther King expresse 
the doubts of many moderate leaders when ix 
said: 


It’s absolutely necessary for the Negro to gair 
power, but the term “black power” is unfortunat« 
because it tends to give the impression of blac 
nationalism. ... We must never seek power Cx- 
clusively for the Negro, but the sharing of power 
with the while people. Any other course is ex- 
changing one form of tyranny for another. Blac} 
supremacy would be equally evil as white su- 
premacy. My problem with SNCC is not thei- 
militancy. I think you can be militantly non- 
violent. It’s what I see as a pattern of violence 
emerging and their use of the ery “black power,” 
which whether they mean it or not, falls on the 
ear as racism in reverse." 


This disagreement over the implications of the 
black power slogan was caused partly by a clas): 


! Wiliam J. Brink and Louis Harris, Black ane 
White (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1966), 
p. 50. 

"New York Times, July 6, 1986, p. 14. 

*Ibid, July 6, 1966, p. 15, and July 9, 1966, p. &. 
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of personalities and ambitions, but it was also 
the result of fundamental differences over the 
proper role of a black minority in a society do- 
minated by white men. Should the ultimate goal 
be complete assimilation and the development of 
an essentially “color blind” society, or should 
blacks strive to build a cohesive, autonomous 
community, unified along racial lines, which 
would be in a stronger position to demand con- 
cessions and basic social changes from the 
whites? For American Negroes, who bear the 
brutal legacy of slavery and are cut off from 
their African heritage, this is a terribly difficult 
choice. As James Baldwin said when he com- 
pared himself with the lonely, poverty-stricken 
African students he met in Paris: “The African 
. . . has endured privation, injustice, medieval 
cruelty; but the African has not yet endured 
the utter alienation of himself from his people 
and his past. His mother did not sing ‘Some- 
times I Feel Like a Motherless Child,’ and he 
has not, all his life long, ached for acceptance m 
a culture which pronounced straight hair and 
white skin the only acceptable beauty.”! The 
slogan black power raises all the agonizing di- 
lemmas of personal and national identity which 
have plagued black Americans since the end of 
slavery; the current dispute over its meaning is 
echoed in the speeches of Frederick Douglass, 
Booker T. Washington, W. E. B. DuBois, and 
Marcus Garvey. 

Those, like Harold Cruse’ interested in a 
comprehensive social theory to guide black de- 
velopment in the United States are not particu- 
larly impressed with the term black power be- 
cause: 


it is open to just as many diverse and conflicting 
interpretations [as the former abstractions Justice 
and Liberation]. While it tries to give more clarity 
to what forms Freedom will assume in America 
as the end-product of a new program, the Black 
Power dialogue does not close the conceptual gap 
between shadow and substance any more than it 
plots a course for the program dynamic’ 


Cruse hopes for the development of a syn- 
thetic political ideology in the classic sense 


‘t James Baldwin Notes of a Native Son (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1955), p. 122. 

*Cruse, for example, in his provocative series 
of essays, The Crisis of the Negro Intellectual 
(New York: William Morrow, 1967), p. 557, says 
that “the radical wing of the Negro movement in 
America sorely needs a social theory based on 
the living ingredients of Afro-American history. 
Without such a theory all talk of Black Power 
is meaningless.” 

€ Ibid., p. 545. 
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which brings together economic, cultural and 
political factors; black power, at this point in 
time, is a label for a series of ideas which fall far 
short of this goal. 

Whatever interpretation may be given it, 
black power is a provocative slogan which 
causes excitement and elicits strong responses 
from people. Even though, as Charles Hamilton 
says, “in this highly charged atmosphere it is 
virtually impossible to come up with a single 
definition satisfactory to all,’ the definition an 
individual selects may tell us a great deal about 
how he defines himself politically in a society 
torn by racial strife. His definition is a way for 
him to bring together his views on leaders and 
events in the environment. If he agrees with 
Stokely Carmichael and Charles Hamilton, he 
sees black power as “a call for black people in 
this country to unite, to recognize their heritage, 
to build a sense of community.’”® He may also 
see it as a call for anything from “premeditated 
acts of violence to destroy the political and eco- 
nomic institutions of this country” to “the use 
of pressure-group tactics in the accepted tradi- 
tion of the American political process.’”® 

We know that community leaders have strong 
reactions to the black power slogan, but little is 
known of its impact on ordinary citizens, both 
black and white. As we shall demonstrate, for 
the white citizen the slogan usually provokes 
images of black domination or contemporary 
unrest which he cannot understand or tolerate. 
For the black citizen, it is more likely to raise 
subtle issues of tactics and emphasis in the ra- 
cial struggle. In this essay we will examine how 
blacks and whites in a large urban center define 
black power, why they define it as they do, and 
whether their view of the slogan is part of a co- 
herent set of interpretations and evaluations, a 
racial ideology, which they used to define the role 
of blacks as political and social actors in our so- 
ciety. 


"Charles Hamilton, “An Advocate of Black 
Power Defines It,” New York Times Magazine, 
April 14, 1968, pp. 22-23, 79-83, reprinted in full 
in Robert L, Scott and Wayne Brockriede, eds., 
The Rhetoric of Black Power (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1969), pp. 178-194. This statement is 
found on p. 179. l 

8 Stokely Carmichael and Charles V. Hamilton, 
Black Power: The Politics of Liberation in Amer- 
ica (New York: Vintage Books, 1967), p. 44. 

” Hamilton, op. cit, p. 179. For a view of the 
concept from a broader perspective see, Locksley 
Edmondson, “The Internationalization of Black 
Power: Historical and Contemporary Perspec- 
tives,” Mawazo (December, 1968), pp. 16-30. 
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Il, THE DATA 


Our analysis is based on data gathered in a 
survey of Detroit, Michigan, completed in the 
fall of 1967. A total of 855 respondents were in- 
terviewed (394 whites and 461 blacks). In all 
cases whites were interviewed by whites, blacks 
by blacks. The total N came from a community 
random sample of 539 (344 whites and 195 
blacks) and a special random supplement of 316 
(50 whites and 266 blacks) drawn from the 
areas where rioting took place in July, 1967.29 
Since there are few meaningful differences be- 
tween the distributions or the relationships of 
interest in the random and riot-supplement sam- 
ples, we have employed the total N in the analy- 
sis so that a Jarger number of cases are available 
when controls are instituted. 


Til, A PROFILE OF COMMUNITY OPINION - 


Since there is such confusion and uncertainty 
over the meaning of black power among the 
writers, spokesmen and political leaders of both 
races, we might wonder if the slogan has had 
any impact at all on average citizens, The first 
questions we must ask are simply: do our re- 
spondents recognize the term, have they formed 
an elaborate reaction to it, and if so, what mean- 
ing do they give it? 


Because of the lack of consensus among com- 
munity leaders about the precise meaning of 
black power or even agreement on a common 
framework for discussing the slogan, we were re- 
luctant to use a close-ended question to capture 
our respondents’ interpretations of the term. In 
order to avoid the danger of biasing responses 
or eliciting a random choice we used a simple, 
open-ended question: “What do the words 
‘black power’ mean to you?” This has the ad- 
vantage of permitting people to speak with a 
minimum of clues, but it also has disadvantages 
which we recognized. Respondents may not have 
given the term a great deal of thought and their 
answers may be unreliable indicators of their 
opinion (or lack of opinion). Use of the vernac- 
ular at times inhibited interpretation of the an- 
swers.? It was sometimes difficult to judge 
whether a respondent was sympathetic or unsym- 
pathetic to black power as he interpreted it. 
For example, a small number of Negro respon- 
dents (N = 8) could only define black power as 
“rebellion.” We can guess their feelings about 
this word from the context of the interview, but 
this carries us a step away from their answers. 


*® Riot areas were defined by a location map of 
fires considered riot-related by the Detroit Fire 
Department. 

"See our discussion below of “nothing” as a 
response, 
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Fortunately, the answers were generally quite 
comprehensible and when we asked the same 
open-ended question of a subsample of the origi- 
nal respondents one year later (1968) we re- 
ceived answers consistent with their first re- 
sponse from a majority of the people? In addi- 
tion, in 1968 we supplemented the question on 
the meaning of black power with a close-ended 
item: “Do you approve or disapprove of ‘black 
power’?” This provided a means of checking the 
criteria we developed in 1967 from the open- 
ended question for deciding whether respondents 
had a favorable or unfavorable view of the 
black power slogan. The correlation between our 
scoring as favorable or unfavorable of the 1968 
respondents’ interpretations of black power on 
the open-ended question and their own assess- 
ment, on the close-ended question, of their posi- 
tion was (Gamma) 99 for blacks and 97 for 
whites.?? 

Table 1 presents a simple profile of Detroit 
community responses to our question on black 
power. As noted above, since there were no ap- 
preciable differences for either race in the in- 
terpretations given by respondents in the riot or 
non-riot areas, we have included all our re- 
spondents in the analysis.*# 

Interpretations indicating a favorable or un- 
favorable attitude toward black power are 


“The correlation between interpretations of 
black power on the open-ended question in 1967 
and interpretations in 1968 is (Gamma) .54 for 
blacks and .78 for whites. We will be gathering 
data from the same respondents once again in 
September, 1970, and will report our findings in 
detail after the third round is completed. 

* We will present our codings below. A more 
conservative coefficient for demonstrating the re- 
lationship between interpretations of black power 
on the open-ended question and approval or dis- 
approval on the close-ended question would be 
Kendall’s tau-beta. See Leo A. Goodman and 
William H. Kruskal, “Measures of Association for 
Cross Classification,” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association (December, 1954). The tau- 
beta correlations are 86 for blacks and .60 for 
whites. The lower coefficient in the white case re- 
flects the relatively large percentage of whites whe 
give favorable interpretations of black power bui 
disapprove of the slogan. This will be discussed ir 
more detail in the text. 

“For the blacks, the riot area respondents gave 
a greater emphasis to black unity as opposed te 
fair share interpretations of black power, but the 
differences are not great. Non-riot area respon- 
dents actually were slightly more favorable to blacl: 
power if we consider unity and fair share response: 
as indicators of positive feelings. 
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TABLE 1.—BLACK POWER INTERPRETATIONS, 
BY RACE 


(Question: What do the words “black power” 
mean to you?) 





Interpretation Blacks Whites 
Unfavorable 
Blacks Rule Whites 8.5% 38.6% 
Racism 3.9 7-8 
Trouble, Rioting, Civil 
Disorder 4.1 11.9 
“Nothing” 22.3 5.8 
Negative Imprecise 
Comments 6.5 11.7 
(ridicule, obscenity, 
abhorrence) 
Other* 4.3 5.9 
49.6 80.7 
Favorable 
Fair Share for Black 
People 19.6 5.1 
Racial (Black) Unity 22.6 5.6 
42,2 10.7 
Don’t Know, Can’t Say 8.2 8.6 
100% 100% 


(N =461) (N =394) 


t “Other” responses were scattered and in- 
consistent, although generally negative. They in- 
clude references to black power as communism, 
radicalism, a return to segregation and a sophis- 
ticated failure to define the concept because of a 
perception that it has contradictory meanings. 
The latter answer was given by one black and five 
white respondents. 


marked off for the convenience of the reader. As 
we go through the various categories the reasons 
for our designations will be explained in detail. 

Almost 40 percent of the whites believe black 
power means black rule over whites, while only 
9 percent of the black respondents hold this 
view. This attitude of the whites is clearly not a 
function of a rational projection that the in- 
creasing black population in the city of Detroit 
(now about 40 percent) will soon elect a black 
mayor, but is an almost hysterical response to 
the symbolism of the slogan. White people in 
this category usually refer to blacks taking over 
the entire country or even the world: 


3 The quotes presented here are typical ex- 
amples of black power definitions coded in each 
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(white, male, 47, 12 grades) Nasty word! That 
the blacks won’t be satisfied until they get com- 
plete control of our country by force if necessary. 


(white, male, 24, 12 grades plus) Black takeover— 
Take over the world because that is what they 
want to do and they will. There’s no doubt about 
it. Why should they care? I’m working and sup- 
porting their kids. In time they’ll take over— 
look at how many there are in Congress. It’s 
there—when they get to voting age, we'll be dis- 
eriminated upon. 


(white, female, 28, 12 grades plus) The colored are 
going to take over and be our leaders and we're 
to be their servants. Yes, that’s exactly what it 
means. 


(white, female, 28, 12 grades) They want the situa- 
tion reversed. They want to rule everything. 


(white, male, 32, 11 grades) The Negro wants to 
enslave the white man like he was enslaved 100 
years ago. They want to take everything away 
from us. There will be no middle class, no ad- 
vancement. He is saying, “If I can’t have it 
neither can you.” Everything will be taken away 
from us. We'll all be poor. 


(white, female, 40, 12 grades) I don’t like the 
sound of it. Sounds like something coming to take 
you over. 


Most of our black respondents do not interpret 
black power in this way. Blacks who were coded 
in this category were usually also hostile to 
black power. For example: 


(black, male, 28, 12 grades plus) It means dom- 
inating black rule—to dominate, to rule over like 
Hitlerism. 


(black, female, 38, 11 grades plus) It means some- 
thing I don’t like. It means like white power is 
now-—taking over completely. 


(black, male, 29, no answer on education) It means 
to me that Negroes are trying to take over and 
don’t know how. 


A few others gave this answer because they 
have very vague ideas about the concept: 


(black, female, 50, 9 grades) Sounds like they 
want to take over control. 


category. Respondents are identified by race, sex, 
age and educational attainment for the benefit of 
the reader. In cases where the respondent has 
some specialized training, he is coded with a 
“plus” after his grade level. 
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There were only seven people in this group of 37 
blacks who saw black domination over whites as 
the definition of black power and whose answers 
could possibly be interpreted as approval of this 
goal. 

A small number of whites and blacks simply 
defined black power as racism or race hatred. 
The comments of blacks holding this view were 
especially scathing: 


(black, female, 57, 11 grades) It’s like the Ku Klux 
Klan and I don’t like it. 


(black, female, 38, 12 grades) It means something 
very detrimental to the race as a whole. This is 
the same tactic the whites use in discriminating. 


The black power definitions of about 12 per- 
cent of the white population and 4 percent of 
the blacks sampled were directly influenced by 
the violence of the 1967 Detroit disorders. 
Terms like “trouble” and “rioting” were com- 
monly used by these individuals, especially 
blacks in the riot areas and whites outside of it. 
Clearly, however, the vast majority of black 
people sampled do not see black power as a syn- 
onym for violence and destruction, racism or 
even black rule over whites, while 57.2 percent 
of the whites do. 

Two views of black power predominate among 
our black respondents. One represents a poorly 
articulated negativism or opposition to the term 
and the other a positive or approving mterpre- 
tation of the concept and its meaning. Roughly 
23 percent of the black respondents indicated 
that the term meant “nothing” to them. This 
category was coded separately from the “Don’t 
Know,” “Can’t Say,’ and “No Answer” re- 
sponses because the word “nothing” is generally 
used as a term of derision, especially in the 
black community. Some examples of extended 
responses give the proper flavor: 


(black female, 39, 10 grades) Nothing! (Inter- 
viewer probe) Not a damn thing. (further probe) 
Well, it’s just a word used by people from the 
hate school so it don’t mean nothing to me. 


(black, male, 52, 12 grades plus) It means nothing! 
(probe) A word coined by some nut. (further 
probe) There is only one power and that is God. 


(black, female, 60, 5 grades) It doesn’t mean 
nothing. (probe) Biggest joke in the 20th century. 


It is, of course, possible that some people use 
“nothing” as a synonym for “I don’t know.” We 
have two major pieces of evidence which indi- 
cate that this Is not so for the major proportion 
of blacks giving the response: (1) while direct 
expressions of ignorance (“don’t know,” “can’t 
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say,” etc.) are a function of educational level. 
“nothing” is used in the same proportion by 
blacks no matter what thelr academic accom- 
plishments; (2) blacks use the expression more 
than four times as often as whites (22 percent 
to 5 percent) in trying to express what black 
power means to them; and (8) almost 90 per- 
cent of the respondents who interpreted black 
power in this way in 1968 also expressed disap- 
proval of the term on our close-ended question." 


There are other individuals who give less am- 
biguous, clearly negative interpretations of the 
term. A small proportion of our respondents 
(1.3 percent of the blacks and 0.7 percent of the 
whites) found profanity indispensable as the 
sole expression of their definition. Others (5.2 
percent of the blacks and 11.0 percent of the 
whites) were slightly more articulate in their 
condemnation, although their definitions were 
still imprecise. Often, especially for the whites, 
they reflect a general abhorrence of powcr in 
any form: 


(white, female, 52, 12 grades) I hate the expres- 
sion because I don’t like power. It’s very domi- 
neering and possessive and (they) have only 
themselves in mind. 


(white, male, 54, 4 grades) No more than the 
words white power mean. They should cut that 
word out. 


(black. female, 37, 9 grades) Black power and 
white power means the same to me which is no 
good. Man should be treated as a man. 


(white, female, 55, 12 grades) Disaster! You know 
what you can do with your black power. 


(white, female, 53, 12 grades) Scare! Why should 
there be black power any more than white power? 
Don’t the blacks agree that all races are equal? 


The last remaining major category of answers 
clearly distinguishes the black from the white 
community in its views of black power. In their 
statements 42.2 percent of our black respon- 
dents as compared to 10.7 percent of the whites 
emphasized a “fair share for black people” or 
“black unity.” We coded all those answers which 
stressed blacks getting their share of the honors 
and fruits of production in society, exercising 
equal rights, bettering their living conditions or 
gaining greater political power into our “fair 
share” categories. Definitions stressing black 


* All of the few whites who interpreted black 
power as “nothing” in 1968 were negative about 
the slogan. 
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unity or racial pride were coded separately.1” 
Since only 7 blacks and 2 whites mentioned racial 
pride specifically, we will refer in the text to 
“black unity” or “racial unity” only. We felt 
that a definition of black power im terms of 
black people gaining political power in areas 
where blacks are in the majority fell under our 
fair share concept, but there were only two 
statements of this type. This definition may be 
implicit in the statements made (or in some of 
our black unity interpretations), but virtually 
all references are to justice and equity rather 
than exclusive control of a geographical area. 

Fair share answers were given by almost 
twenty percent of our black respondents. People 
whose responses fall into this category see the 
black power slogan as another statement of 
traditional Negro goals of freedom, equality and 
opportunity. Respondents often take pains to 
reject notions of blacks taking advantage of oth- 
ers: 


(black female, 47, 12 grades plus) That we should 
have blacks represent us in government—not take 
over, but represent us, 


(black, male, 40, 9 grades plus) Negroes getting 
the same opportunities as whites when qualified. 


(black, male, 24, 12 grades) Negroes should get 
more power to do the same things which whites 
do. 


(black, female, 52, 12 grades plus) Give us an 
equal chance. 


(black, male, 41, 0 grades) To me it means an 
open door into integration. 


(black male, 39, 12 grades) Equal rights to any 
human being. 


(black, female, 54, 7 grades) That America is 
going to have a new power structure so black 
people can have a share. 


(black, male, 23, 10 grades) Getting in possession 
of something—like jobs and security. 


(black, male, 55, 12 grades) It means equal op- 
portunities for both races. What’s good for one 
is good for the other. 


About 23 percent of our black respondents 
gave “black unity” responses.1® These were 


"In a few cases (N = 20) respondents stressed 
black unity in order to achieve a fair share. We 
are considering first mentions here and in our 
analysis, but will probe this in detail when we 
have more time. 

2 We will combine black unity definitions with 
the few racial pride references for purposes of 
analysis. - 
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more militant in tone than the fair share 
definitions, sometimes extremely nationalistic, 
but always (as in the fair share answers) con- 
cerned with bettering the situation of the black 
man and not putting down the white man. In 
fact, the data suggest to us that blacks who are 
most favorably disposed towards black power 
simply do not see the political world as one 
where blacks can gain something only at the ex- 
pense of whites and vice versa. As we have seen, 
however, large numbers of whites do see things 
this way. For them one group or the other must 
tend to “take over.” 

The major difference between the “fair share” 
and “black unity” groups is that the former 
places heavy stress on blacks as equal partici- 
pants in the total society, while the latter em- 
phasizes black togetherness and achievement 
without the same attention to the traditional 
symbols of Negro advancement. We know from 
extended answers to our black power question 
and others that individuals giving black unity 
responses want equality and a just share of 
America’s goods, but “thinking black” and 
speaking militantly and with pride are given pri- 
macy when talking about black power.1® It is 
not that they are against white people; they are 
simply for black people and deeply committed 
to the idea of black people working together: 


(black, male, 35, 9 grades) People getting together 
to accomplish things for the group. 


(black, male, 36, 12 grades plus) Negroes have 
never been together on anything. Now with the 
new movement we gain strength. 


(black male, 24, 12 grades) We people getting 
together, agreeing on issues and attempting to 
reach a common goal. 


(black, male, 28, 12 grades) Sounds frightening, 
but really is what whites, Jews, Arabs and people 
the world over do—divided we fall united we 
stand. 


(black, female, 41, 12 grades plus) Togetherness 
among Negroes; but it means you can get along 
with others. 


» See footnote 17. About 20 percent of the black 
respondents mentioning racial unity saw it as a 
means of achieving equality. For example: 


(black, male, 42, 12 grades) Negroes getting 
together and forcing whites to realize our 
importance—our worth to the United States. 
Gaining respect and equality. 


The more articulate members of the black unity 
group are concerned with ends as well as means. 
See Carmichael and Hamilton, op. cii., pp. 46-47. 
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(black, female, 37, 10 grades) It means being true 
to yourself and recognize yourself as a black 
American who can accomplish good things in life. 


(black, female, 57, 10 grades) The white man 
separated us when he brought us here and we 
been ihat way ever since. We are just trying to 
do what everybody else has—stick together. 


As we have noted, the number of whites giv- 
ing either the fair share or black unity response 
is small—just over 10 percent of the white sam- 
ple. To most whites, even those who think of 
themselves as liberals, the concept of black 
power is forbidding. The 1967 riot is certainly 
one factor that might account for this, but we 
found little evidence of it. Only 5 whites in the 
entire sample (one percent) gave answers like 
the following: 


(white, female, 23 college) It’s gotten (away) 
from the original meaning. Means violence to 
me now. 


In addition, as we shall see, even whites who 
have very sympathetic views about the causes of 
the disturbances can hardly be described as fa- 
vorable to black power. The negative presenta- 
tions of black power in the mass media may be 
responsible, but Detroit Negroes are also atten- 
tive to the same media and their views are quite 
different. The evidence presented in Table 1 
points strongly towards a simple conclusion— 
the overwhelming majority of whites are fright- 
ened and bewildered by the words black power. 
Some of this seems rooted in abhorrence of 
stark words like power, but the term black 
power is obviously intolerable. The words con- 
jure up racial stereotypes and suspicions deeply 
ingrained in the minds of white Americans. The 
slogan presents an unmistakable challenge to the 
country’s prevailing racial customs and social 
norms; for precisely this reason it seems excit- 
ing and attractive to many blacks. 

In summary, the vast majority of white peo- 
ple are hostile to the notion of black power. The 
most common interpretation is that it symbol- 
izes a black desire to take over the country, or 
somehow deprive the white man, Blacks, on the 
other hand, are almost evenly divided in their 
interpretations with 42.2 percent clearly favor- 
able to black power and 49.6 percent defining it 
in an unfavorable way. Those blacks who are 
favorable to black power see it as another call 
for a fair share for blacks or as a rallying ery 
for black unity, while those who are negatively 
inclined tend to see it as empty and meaningless 
(our “nothing” category, for example). Blacks 
certainly do not interpret the term the way the 
whites do. They do not see it as meaning racism, 
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a general black takeover, or violence, and those 
few blacks who do define the term in this way 
are negative about such meanings. It is evident 
that “black power” is a potent slogan which 
arouses contradictory feelings in large numbers 
of people. Interpretations of the term may 
differ, but the slogan clearly stimulates intense 
feelings and may be exciting enough to move 
men to purposeful action. 

Although these data invite many different 
forms of analysis, we have decided that an at- 
tempt to understand the sources of favorable 
reactions to the black power slogan is of pri- 
mary importance. We have, accordingly, con- 
ducted a detailed investigation of factors which 
predispose an individual to give a “fair share” 
or “black unity” response to our question on the 
meaning of black power. In the case of blacks, 
we are confident that all such definitions indi- 
cate a favorable attitude and for whites we know 
that they usually represent a positive attitude 
and always indicate at least a grudging respect 
or admiration. Certainly, as indicated above, we 
will miss a few black people who are favorable 
to black power if we follow this procedure, but 
the number is very small. In most cases, in or- 
der to keep the tables and text from becoming 
inordinately complex, we will combine the fair 
share and black unity categories and speak of 
individuals favorably interpreting black power. 
but where differences between respondents giv- 
ing these two answers are of great importance 
we will consider them separately. 


IV. THE APPEAL OF BLACK POWER: SOCIAL 
CHANGE, SOCIALIZATION AND DEPRIVATION 


Many social scientists in recent years have 
been struggling to understand the increasing 
militancy within the black community and the 
concurrent rise in popularity of slogans like 
black power. To date, most systematic social sci- 
ence research in this area has centered on the 
“conventional militancy” of the early 1960’s?° or 


°The best example of work in this area is 
Gary T. Marx, Protest and Prejudice: A Study 
of Belief in the Black Community (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1967). Marx defined “conven- 
tional militancy” by the standards of civil rights 
activists and organizations at the time of his 
study (1964). All were (pp. 40-41) “urgently 
aware of the extensiveness of discrimination faced 
by the American black man. All called for an end 
to discrimination and segregation and demanded the 
admission of the Negro to the economic and po- 
litical mainstream of American life. And they 
wanted these changes quickly—‘Freedom Now.’ In 
pursuit of this end, participation in peaceful dem- 
onstrations was encouraged.” 
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` the backgrounds and attitudes of rioters and 
those who sympathize with them.” The civil 
disturbances of the mid-1960’s were clearly wat- 
ersheds in American racial history, but most 
scholars concentrating on the riots would agree 
that there is more to the current upheaval in 
the black community—symbolized by the slogan 
black power—than violence. Recent calls for ra- 
cial pride, black unity and black self-esteem, 
and programs to promote these ends, are meant 
to reach members of the community and help 
them to become a constructive force in their 
own behalf. 

This section is devoted to a discussion of the 
factors which predispose an individual to inter- 
pret black power favorably. The major emphasis 
in our analysis will be on our black respondents, 
but at times we will compare them to whites in 
order to highlight certain points. The relative 
lack of support for black power among white re- 
spondents prevents a more elaborate analysis of 
their views in this section stressing favorable 
versus unfavorable interpretations of the term. 

It is probably best to begin by laying to rest 
the so-called “riffraff” theory, which has been 
the favorite target of many riot researchers, as 
a possible explanation for the appeal of the 
black power slogan. The riffraff theory, drawn 
from the report of the McCone Commission on 


2 Riot research is widespread. See, especially, 
David O. Sears and John B. McConahay, “Riot 
Participation,” and Raymond J. Murphy and 
James M. Watson, “The Structure of Discontent: 
Grievance and Support for the Los Angeles Riot,” 
Los Angeles Riot Study (Los Angeles: Institute 
of Government and Public Affairs, University of 
California, 1967); Nathan S. Caplan and Jefferey 
M. Paige, “A Study of Ghetto Rioters,” Sctentzfic 
American (August, 1968), pp. 15-21, also reported 
in the Report of the National Advisory Commis- 
ston on Civil Disorders (The U. S. Riot Com- 
mission Report). Washington: United States Go- 
ernment Printing Office, 1968); Supplemental 
Studies for the National Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders (Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1968), especially Angus 
Campbell and Howard Schuman, Racial Attitudes 
in Fifteen American Cities, Chapters 5-6 and 
Robert M. Fogelson and Robert B. Hill, Who 
Riots: A Study of Participation in the 1967 Riots; 
and Louis H. Masotti and Don R. Bowen, eds., 
Riots and Rebellion: Civil Violence in the Urban 
Community (Beverly Hills: Sage Publications, 
1968). Studies which emphasize aggregate data 
ean be found in Ted R. Gurr and Hugh D. Davis, 
eds., The History of Violence in America (New 
York: Bantam Press, 1969). 
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the Watts riots of 1964,22 holds that urban un- 
rest is a product of a deprived underclass of 
recent unassimilated migrants to the cities. We 
will discuss the issue of migration below, but 
neither education (Gamma —.02)}?3 nor 
income (Gamma —- 06) nor occupation 
(Gamma = .00) is a very potent predictor of 
favorable interpretations of black power for 
blacks. For whites, on the other hand, educa- 
tion (Gamma = 32), income (Gamma = .23) 
and occupation (Gamma = 48) are associated 
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with positive views of black power, but here it- 


is the upper status elements who interpret the 
slogan favorably.*4 It is clear that any notion 
that black power appeals strictly to the less 
privileged in the black community is without 
foundation. ; 

Some scholars, and many journalists and poli- 
ticians, have adopted the clash between genera- 
tions as a principal explanation of the growing 
popularity of the black power slogan.” The riots 


“= Violence in the City—An End or a Beginning? 
A Report by the Governors Commission on the 
Los Angeles Riots (Los Angeles: McCone Com- 
mission Report, 1965). 

“In the calculations which follow, unless other- 
wise noted, the black power variable is dichotom- 
ized with a favorable interpretation (“fair share” 
or “racial unity”) scored one and unfavorable 
interpretations scored zero. Respondents with 
“don’t know” or “no answer” responses were not 
used in the analysis. In this association, for ex- 
ample, those with low educational achievement 
were slightly less likely to approve of black 
power (give the “fair share” or “racial unity” 
interpretations) than those with substantial edu- 
cational achievement 

“We do not think that this is simply because 
their higher level of education makes them more 
aware of the content of the actual debate over 
black power. Relative youth, education, and sup- 
port of integration are all intertwined and each 
of these factors is related to a favorable inter- 
pretation of black power. 

5 See Jerome H. Skolnick, T'he Politics of Protest 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1969), p. 162, 
and The U. S. Riot Commission Report, op. cit., 
especially p. 93 where “a new mood among 
Negroes, particularly among the young” is de- 
scribed. “Self-esteem and enhanced racial pride 
are replacing apathy and submission to ‘the sys- 
tem.’ Moreover, Negro youth, who make up over 
half of the ghetto population, share the growing 
sense of alienation felt by many white youth in 
our country. Thus, their role in recent civil dis- 
orders reflects not only a shared sense of de- 
privation and victimization by white society but 
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in Detroit and Los Angeles are seen as only one 
manifestation of a worldwide revolt of youth 
against the established order. The young are 
said to be more impatient and less willing to ac- 
cept marginal gains than their elders. 


When we divided our respondents according 
to age, however, we did not find great differ- 
ences over the interpretation of black power 
within either racial group, although age was a 
better predictor for whites (Gamma = —.26) 
than for blacks (Gamma = ~—.11). Among 
blacks, 51 percent of those in their twenties gave 
the racial unity or fair share interpretations, but 
almost the same percentage of thirty, forty and 
fifty-year-olds gave similar responses. Approval 
of black power drops off among sixty and 
seventy-year-old blacks, but they constitute a 
small percentage of our sample. As noted above, 
age is a better predictor for whites with in- 
dividuals forty and older somewhat less likely 
to offer an approving interpretation of black 
power than those under forty. 


A. Social Change and Socialization: 
Breaking the Traditional Mold 


One might assume after examining this rela- 
tionship that the much discussed “generation 
gap” is not very wide, especially in the black 
community. But that conclusion would be un- 
warranted. Differences among blacks exist, not 
between youth and age, but between those who 
grew up in Michigan and those who were born 
and grew up in the South. Blacks who were born 
in Michigan are much more likely to give the 
racial unity or fair share interpretation of black 
power than those born in the South (Gamma = 
.03).2 When we related age and attitudes to- 


also the rising incidence of disruptive conduct by 
a segment of American youth throughout the so- 
ciety.” 

“We have defined the South as the 11 states of 
the Confederacy (N = 255) and the border states 
of Kentucky, Maryland, Oklahoma, and West Vir- 
ginia (N = 49). Blacks born in border states were 
actually less likely to interpret black power in fair 
share or black unity terms than those born in 
the former states of the Confederacy, although 
the differences are small. One hundred and seven 
of our black respondents were born in Michigan 
(coded one). This accounts for only 412 respon- 
dents. Of those remaining, 43 were born in the 
United States, but outside of Michigan and the 
South, 1 in Canada, 1 in the West Indies and 1 
in Puerto Rico. We lack information on 3 indi- 
viduals, The 43 respondents born in the U.S. but 
not in Michigan or in the South, come from a 
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TABLE 2.—PERCENTAGES OF BLACK RESPONDENTS 
PAVORABLY INTERPRETING BLACK POWER* 


ACCORDING TO THEIR AGES AND 
REGIONS OF BIRTH 


Southern Southern 
Present Born Born 
Age  (Arrivedin§§ (Arrived in Born in 
(In Michigan Michigan Michigan 
Ten’s) after before 
age 21) age 21) 
10’s ss 33 % (6) 67 % (12) 
20's 39% (13) 46 % (26) 59% (41) 
30's 21% (19) 44% (45) 58 % (24) 
4Q’s 52% (25) 64% (31) 55 % (20) 
50’s 35 % (20) 63% (19) ube 
60’s 17 % (12) 33 % (12) ği 
70’s 33 % (12) a ie 
(Gamma (Gamma (Gamma 
= — 02) ==: .15) = —.]2) 





* For economy of presentation and because of 
the complexity of our black power code, we dis- 
play only the percentages of respondents favor- 
ably interpreting black power, that is, those who 
gave fair share or black unity interpretations of 
black power. 

** Percentages are not displayed if N is less 
than 5. 


ward black power with regional background 
controlled (Table 2), we found that the back- 
ground factors clearly predominated. Those in 
our sample who were born in Michigan are 
much younger, on the average, than the rest o! 
our respondents (78 percent are under 40 years 
old and 98 percent are under 50), but definitions 
of black power are almost invariable for this 
group between age categories. There is also very 
little variance between age categories for those 
who were born in the South and came to Michi- 
gan after they were 21 years old, although, of 
course, there is much less approval for black 
power in this group. In both cases, it is regional 
background and not age which is the most pow- 
erful explanatory factor. Further confirmation 
of this conclusion comes when we examine those 
respondents who were born in the Squth, but ar- 
rived in Michigan before they were 21. 

Within this group we find that the percentage 
of those voicing approval of black power actually 
increases along with age from the teens to the 
fifties, and then decreases again for the small 
number who are m their sixties. 
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disposed toward black power than the Southerners 
but less so than the Michigan-born. 
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It might be thought that regional differences 
mask a more fundamental difference between 
blacks who were born in cities and those raised 
in rural areas. This is not the case. Thirty-nine 
. percent of Southern-born Negroes who grew up 
on farms and in small towns favored black 
power; the percentage giving fair share or black 
unity interpretations is only 4.3 percent higher 
(43.3 percent) for respondents raised in the 
large Southern towns and cities (Gamma = .03). 

This evidence leads us to conclude that, for all 
but the very old, it is primarily the experience 
of life in Michigan and not the respondent’s age 
which helps determine his reaction to black 
power.?? A great migration began during World 
War II which brought thousands of black work- 
ers to the auto plants and foundries of Detroit. 
Their children are coming of age in the 1960’s. 
It is not their youth, however, which leads them 
to see black power as a call for racial unity or a 
fair share for their race; it is thelr experience 
with the culture of the urban North. It seems 
that the further one is from life in the South, 
and the sooner one experiences life in a city like 
Detroit, the more likely one is to approve of 
black power. 

Life in the Northern city brings to bear on a 
black person forces which lead him to reject the 
traditional, subservient attitudes of Southern 
Negroes, particularly if these forces represent 
his major socializing experience. Away from the 
parochial, oppressive atmosphere of the South, 
he is born into or slowly appropriates the more 
cosmopolitan, secularized culture of the North. 
The new life in the promised lands of Detroit, 
New York and Chicago is exciting and disillu- 
sioning at the same time. It brings new hopes 
and the promise of a better life, and disappoint- 
ments when achievements do not live up to ex- 
pectations. 

The Southern migrant arrived in the “prom- 
ised land” to find bigotry, filth, and a more so- 
phisticated form of degradation. With time, he 
grasps sufficient information about the urban 


“Other bodies of data and our own show that 
almost all riot participants are young and that 
age does have an impact on favorable attitudes 
toward violence, especially for young men. This 
is not surprising in light of the physical attributes 
helpful to a participant in a disturbance and the 
bravado of the young. However, age is unrelated 
to more general notions of whether riots helped 
or hurt the black cause (Murphy and Watson, 
op. cit, p. 82) as well as to attitudes toward 
black power. It is clear that age is an important 
variable in the study of our recent strife, but by 
itself it does not explain contemporary militancy 
or even sympathy for those who participate in 
civil disturbances. 
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TABLE 3.—PERCENTAGES OF BLACK RESPONDENTS 
FAVORABLY INTERPRETING BLACK POWER 
BY CHURCH AFFILIATION WITH 
BIRTHPLACE CONTROLLED 


Place of Birth 


Affiliation 
South Michigan 
Church Member 33 % (148) 39 % (58) 
Non-Member 48 % (107) 67 % (33) 
(Gamma (Gamma 
= —,32) = — 52) 


paradise. Traditional attitudes of deference and 
political passivity fade as a militant social and 
political stance gains approval in the commu- 
nity.28 This is the atmosphere for the emerging 
popularity of fair share and racial unity m- 
terpretations of slogans like black power. 


Just as the trip North represented an attempt 
to find deliverance, so the Negro church was 
another traditional avenue of entry into the 
“promised land.” Most blacks who break with 
the church are more likely to define black power 
in fair share or unity terms.”® This relationship 
holds even with region controlled (Table 3). In 


*See Samuel P. Huntington, Political Order in 
Changing Societies (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1968), pp. 280-283 for a discussion of the 
potential for “political radicalism” of second gen- 
eration slumdwellers. Claude Brown makes the 
same points in the graphic Foreword to his auto- 
biography, Manchild in the Promised Land (New 
York: Macmillan, 1965). We will make some 
distinctions between the effects of dissatisfaction 
on lower and upper status groups in the section 
on deprivation below. 

The sample was divided into church (coded 
one), non-members (coded zero) and members 
of groups, usually action groups, connected with 
a church (not included in the analysis). People 
in the latter category (N = 25) chose to emphasize 
their group above their church affiliation in an- 
swering our open-ended question on membership 
in “church or church-connected groups.” They 
were about as likely as the non-members to ap- 
prove of black power and should be the subject 
of intensive study because of their pivotal posi- 
tion in the black community. 

For a detailed discussion of the similar influence 
of religion on conventional militancy among 
blacks, including consideration of denomination 
and religiosity, see: Gary T. Marx, “Religion: 
Opiate or Inspiration of Civil Rights Militancy 
Among Negroes,” American Sociological Review 
(1967), pp. 64-72. 
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fact, membership and place of birth exert an in- 
dependent effect. Michigan-born church mem- 
bers are about mid-way between Southern-born 
church members and Southern non-members in 
their approval of black power. Retention of a 
church affiliation acts as a brake on the effects 
of beg raised in the Northern urban environ- 
ment. It represents a strong tie to the tradi- 
tional Negro culture.®° 

Another aspect of traditional Negro culture 
is the unique measure of esteem granted the 
federal government and its personnel. Through 
the years the federal government, for all 
its shortcomings, has been the black man’s 
special friend im an otherwise hostile en- 
vironment. It won him his freedom, gave him 
the best treatment he received in his worst 
days in the South, provided relief in the Depres- 
sion and in the difficult periods which have fol- 
lowed, and has done the most to secure his 
rights and protect him during his struggle for 
equality. In addition, it has been the symbol 
of his intense identification with and “faith in 
the American Dream. ”?? Evaluation of local gov- 
ernment m the North has been less positive, 
but still higher than evaluation of local govern- 
ment in the South. 

Systematic research on political trust is rather 
recent, but what does exist indicates that blacks 
have always had at least the same distribution 
as whites on answers to political trust questions 
focused on the federal government.®* In fact, 
when one takes into account the extraordinary 
amount of interpersonal distrust present in the 
black community,** the level of trust in the fed- 


» The impact of region as a variable will surely 
diminish over time as the effects of national black 
leadership and the messages of the media and 
relatives are diffused throughout the nation. How- 
ever, church affiliation is likely to remain im- 
portant, 

"For example, see William Brink and Louis 
Harris, The Negro Revolution in America (New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1964), pp. 181 and 
232-233 on black attitudes towards various politi- 
cal institutions and figures. 

"See Louis E. Lomax, The Negro Revolt (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1962), p. 250, and also 
Gunnar Mydral, An American Dilemma (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1944), pp. 3-5, 880 and 
1007 on blacks as “exaggerated Americans.” 

“Donald E. Stokes, “Popular Evaluations of 
Government: An Empirical Assessment,” In Har- 
Jan Cleveland and Harold D. Lasswell, (eds.), 
Ethics and Bigness (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1962), pp. 61-73 and Joel D. Aberbach, 
Alienation and Race (unpublished Ph.D. Disserta- 
tion, Yale University, 1967), pp. 119-126. 

"Lee Rainwater’s “Crucible of Identity—The 
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eral government has always been remarkable 
Our data indicate that this pattern is now 
breaking down, at least in cities like Detroit. 
Using the Standard University of Michigan 
Survey Research Center political trust ques- 
tions, we found blacks less trusting of both the 
federal and Detroit governments than whites. 
These differences in levels of political trust are 
not a function of education, income or other 
non-racial status discrepancies. 

Let us assume that the black power slogan 
strikes a most responsive chord in the minds of 
black people who want to break their traditional 
ties with paternalistic friends and allies. For 
them, expressing distrust of government, espe- 
cially the federal government, is in fact a rejec- 
tion of dependency—-an assertion of self-worth 
and non-utopian thinking about the realities in 
the United States.2° As we can see in Table 4. 
expressions of political trust and approval of 
black power are indeed inversely related. The 
higher a person’s score on the various trust im- 
dices, the less likely he is to favorably interpret 
black power. This relationship is especially 
strong for trust in the federal government which 
has traditionally been granted unique esteem in 
the black community. 

When we consider all three indicators of trad- 
itionalism together—place of socialization. 
church affiliation and level of political trust—we 
see that each is important in its own right (Tu- 
ble 5). The combined explanatory power of 
these variables is substantial. Only 20 percent 
of the Southern-born church members who ex- 
hibit high levels of trust give approving in- 
terpretations of black power compared to 77 
percent of the Northern-born non-members who 
are distrustful of government. Michigan-born 
church members are a particularly interesting 
group for further study in that church member- 
ship significantly depresses the effects of politi- 
cal trust. Our future research will emphasize 
the impact of socialization into the secular polit- 
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Negro Lower-Class Family” in DAEDALUS 
(1966), especially pp. 204-205 and 215 is very in- 
sightful on this point, but this distrust is nol 
confined to lower class ghetto dwellers. See Aber- 
bach, op. cit., pp. 104-114 for a detailed discussion. 

For a detailed discussion of our findings and 
a critique of the existing literature on Politica! 
Trust see Joel D. Aberbach and Jack L. Walker, 
“Political Trust and Racial Ideology,” a paper 
delivered at the 1969 Annual Meetings of the 
American Political Science Association, especially 
pp. 2-7. A revised version will appear in this 
Review (December, 1970). 

= Political trust has complex roots. See tbid., 
pp. 7-13 for an analysis of its origins. 
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TABLE 4.—GAMMA CORRELATIONS FOR BLACKS 
BETWEEN MEASURES OF POLITICAL TRUST 
AND FAVORABLE INTERPRETATIONS 
OF BLACK POWER 





Trust Trust Tria 
Detroit Federal GEDE 
Measure of 
Govern- Govern- ne 
BRE enis Political 
Black power — 22 — 52 — 39 


interpretation* 


* A negative coefficient indicates that the higher a person's 
score on the various trust indices (high score equals high trust), 
the less likely he is to favorably interpret black power. 

+3 The Trust Detroit Government measure ig a simple addi- 
tive index of answers to the following questions: 

1. How much do you think we can trust the government in 
Detroit to do what is right: just about always, most of the 
time, some of the time, or almost never? 

2. How much do you feel having elections makes the govern- 
ment in Detroit pay attention to what the people think: a 
good deal, some, or not very much? 

*kk The Trust Federal Government measure is a simple addi- 

tive index of answers to the following questions: 

1. How much do you think you can trust the government in 
Washington to do what is right: just about always, most 
of the time, some of the time, or almost never? 

2. Would you say that the government in Washington is 
pretty much run for the benefit of a few big interests or 
that it is run for the benefit of all the people? 

3. How much do you feel that having elections makes the 
government in Washington pay attention to what the 
people think: a good deal, some, or not very much? 

*t4* The General Political Trust Measure runs from 0 to 4 

end equally weights the Trust Detroit Government and Trust 
Washington Government answers. 


ical culture of the Northern black communities, 
with special attention to the development of 
more refined indicators which will help us to un- 
derstand better this acculturation process. 


B. Deprivation: Dissatisfaction and 
Discrimination 


We asked our respondents to tell us about 
“the life you would most like to lead, the most 
perfect life as you see it.” Once they had de- 
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scribed this kind of life they were shown a pic- 
ture of a ladder with ten rungs and asked to 
imagine that their ideal lives were at the top of 
the ladder, on rung number ten. They were then 
asked to rank, in comparison with their ideal, 
their present lives, their lives five years ago, and 
what they expected their lives to be five years in 
the future” Answers are therefore based on 
standards meaningful to the individual, with no 
simple objective indicator of achievement such 
as education, Income or occupation serving as a 
substitute for his subjectively defined goals.?8 


“This is the famous Cantril Self-Anchoring 
Scale which indicates the discrepancy between an 
individual’s definition of the “best possible life” 
for him and his past, present, or future situation. 
See Hadley C. Cantril, The Pattern of Human 
Concerns (New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press, 1965). Our respondents were given the fol- 
lowing set of questions: 


Now could you briefly tell me what would be 
the best possible life for you? In other words, 
how would you describe the life you would most 
like to lead, the most perfect life as you see it? 
(Show R card with a Ladder) 

Now suppose that the top of the ladder repre- 
sents the best possible life for you, the one you 
just described, and the bottom represents the 
worst possible life for you. 


“Present Life” A. Where on the ladder do you 
feel you personally stand at the present time? 

“Past Life” B. Where on the ladder would you 
say you stood five years ago? 

“Future Life’ C. Where on the ladder do you 

think you will be five years from now? 

*In the black community sample, for example, 
level of education is correlated (Gamma) .06 with 
scores on the past life ladder, .09 with the present 
life ladder and 29 with the future life ladder. 
Education is, therefore, only important as a pre- 
dictor of assessments of future prospects and even 
here other factors are obviously at work. Income 
and occupation work much the same way. It is 


TABLE 5.—PERCENTAGES OF BLACK RESPONDENTS FAVORABLY INTERPRETING BLACK POWER 
. ACCORDING TO CHURCH AFFILIATION, PLACE OF BIRTH, AND LEVELS OF 
TRUST IN GOVERNMENT 





ee as ere Place of Birth: South Michigan 

a * Se ne er a ae 

i Govemmeni Church Membership: Member Non-Member Member Non-Member 
High (2-4) 20% (76) 29 % (65) 38% (16) 58% (26) 
Low (0-1) 55% (40) 66% (73) 44.% (16) 77% 81) 


* The General Political Trust measure was employed in this table. 
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This question revealed a great deal of current 
dissatisfaction in the black community, but also 
substantial optimism about the future. When 
asked to rank their lives five years ago only 13 
percent of our black respondents put themselves 
in the top four categories (7, 8,9 and 10); when 
asked to rank their present lives 23 percent 
place themselves within the top four ranks; but 
64 percent chose the top four categories to de- 
scribe their lives as they expected them to be 
five years in the future. 

As Table 6 indicates, both current dissatisfac- 
tion and, to a greater extent, pessimism about 
the future are strongly related to approval of 
black power in the zero-order case. When we 
control for level of education, however, the rela- 
tionship only holds for the lower education 
group. The same general trend holds true for re- 
ports of experiences of discrimination. However, 
the differences are less pronounced. Experience 
of discrimination is a more powerful predictor of 
fair share or racial unity interpretations of 
black power for the lower than the upper educa- 
tion group, but it still has a noticeable effect for 
the upper education group.*° 

These data fit a general pattern which we 
have discussed in detail elsewhere.*? For lower 
education blacks, approval of black power is 
strongly influenced by dissatisfaction with one’s 
current lot and pessimism about the future as 
well as by reported experiences of discrimina- 
tion. For blacks with higher levels of educa- 
tional attainment, however, personal dissatisfac- 
tion with present achievements or prospects for 
the future do not help us to understand favor- 
able interpretations of black power. Even re- 
ported personal experiences of discrimination 
are only moderately related to approval of the 
slogan. The views on black power of this higher 
education group are more strongly influenced 
by their identification with others in the com- 
munity—their feelings for the group. 

Upper status blacks who have broken free 
from traditional moorings become a part of a 
black political community which includes per- 
sons from all social classes. The responses of 
these upper status blacks to questions about the 
interpretation of significant events and the eval- 
uation of leaders are most strongly affected by 
their sense of empathy and identification with 


clear that people’s evaluations of their achieve- 
ments vary more within than between objectively 
defined status groupings. 
” Reported experiences of discrimination are 
unrelated to education (Gamma = 01). 
*Aberbach and Walker, op. ctt, (1969), es- 
pecially pp. 11-16. 
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TABLE 6§6.—CORRELATIONS (GAMMA) FOR BLACKE 
BETWEEN LADDER POSITIONS ON THE SELF- 
ANCHORING SCALES, EXPERIENCES OF 
DISCRIMINATION, AND APPROVAL OF 
BLACK POWER, BY LEVEL 
OF EDUCATION 


ee 


Zir Low High 
Seales Order Educa- Eduta- 
tion* tion™ 
Present Life** ~ .27 — 34 „08 
Future Life** —.40 4T — .05 
Reported Experiences 
of Discrimination*** .30 34 20 


* Respondents in the low education group (N =322) include 
all those who have completed high school (but had no addi- 
tional training), while those in the high education group 
(N =122) have, at minimum gone beyond high school to 
either specialized training or college. We chose education esc. 
status indicator and dichotomized the sample so as to preserve 
the maximum number of cases for the analysis. 

** The ladders were trichotomized as follows: 1-3 =0;4--7 =i, 
8--10 =2. Therefore, a negative coefficient means that the 
higher a person's score on the ladder the less likely he ip to 
give a fair share or racial unity interpretation of black power. 

š This ig a simple additive index of reports of persona: 
experiences of discrimination in Detroit in obtaining housing, 
in the schools, from a landlord, or in obtaining, holding or ad- 
vanecing on a job. 


their racial community than by their feelings of 
achievement or even their personal expectations 
about the future. They share a set of beliefs and 
a mood of protest about racial issues with those 
lower status segments of the black community 
who have also assimilated the secular culture 
typical of the urban North.“ The major diff- 
erence between the two groups is that dissatis- 
faction with one’s current lot and prospects for 
the future interact with church membership, re- 
gion of socialization and political trust in deter- 
mining interpretations of black power for the 
lower education group, but not for the upper 
education group. 


V. THE BLACK POWER IDEOLOGY 


So far our attention has been concentrated on 
the demographic and attitudinal correlates of 
approval of black power. Some scholars have ar- 


Low . High 


Black Power by Education Education 


ot — 


Church Membership —-.38 
Place of Birth ol 34 
Political Trust — 39 


“The correlations (Gamma) between church 
membership, place of birth and approval of black 
power are actually slightly higher in the upper 
education than in the lower education group: 
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gued that mterpretations of this kind of slogan 
stem from a more comprehensive belief system, 
a “riot ideology,” which is said to be developing 
within the black community.4® We found that 
knowledge of the black power slogan has dif- 
fused widely through the black community of 
Detroit. There are many different mterpreta- 
tions of the slogan, but only about 8 percent of 
the population were unable to respond when 
asked about its meaning. The question remains 
whether an individual’s reaction to black power, 
be it positive or negative, is related in any logi- 
cal way to his attitudes about other issues of ra- 
cial policy, his interpretation of significant 
events, and his choice of leaders or representa- 
tives. In order to investigate this question, we 
turned to our data in search of evidence of a 
coherent or constrained belief system on racial 
matters within Detroits black community; 
something we might justifiably call a racial ide- 
ology. 

Anyone acquainted with recent research on 
public opinion might doubt the existence of a set 
of ideas resembling a racial ideology among any 
but a small activist fringe in the black commu- 
nity. Public attitudes about political leaders or 
questions of public policy are usually fragmen- 
tary and contradictory. Citizens readily express 
opinions about public issues, but these beliefs 
seldom hang together in a coherent system; 
knowing an individual’s position on one issue 
does not allow one to predict his positions on 
other, related issues. The classical liberal or 
conservative ideologies may often be employed 
by political activists or leaders as a guide to pol- 
icy making, but most citizens seem to use as a 
guide some form of group identification or other 
considerations of self interest when formulating 
their attitudes toward political questions.** 

Converse argues that the degree of constraint 


T, M. Tomlinson, “The Development of a 
Riot Ideology Among Urban Negroes,” American 
Behavioral Scientist (1968), pp. 27-31. 

The best single statement is Philip E. Con- 
verse, “The Nature of Belief Systems in Mass 
Publics,” in David E. Apter (ed.), Ideology and 
Discontent (New York: Free Press, 1964), pp. 
206-262. For a brief review of this literature see: 
Lester W. Mibrath, Political Participation (Chi- 
cago: Rand McNally, 1965); and Herbert Mc- 
Closky, “Consensus and Ideology in American 
Politics,” this Review (1964), 361-882. For some 
reecnt work see: Robert Axelrod, “The Structure 
of Public Opinion on Policy Issues,” Public Opin- 
ton Quarterly (1967), 49-60; and Norman R. 
Luttbeg, “The Structure of Beliefs Among Lead- 
ers and the Public,” Public Opinion Quarterly 
(1968), 398-410, 
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in a belief system is determined most directly by 
the amount of information the dividual has 
acquired about the issues involved. Levels of in- 
formation, in turn, are usually affected by the 
relative centrality or importance of the issues to 
the individual. The more deeply concerned the 
individual becomes about a subject; the more 
likely he is to seek information about it, and, as 
time passes, to form consistent or comprehensive 
beliefs about the issues mvolved. Converse, of 
course, has dealt most often with liberalism and 
conservatism in their American incarnations. 


‘Comprehensive belief systems of this sort gener- 


ally “rest upon the kinds of broad or abstract 
contextual information about currents of ideas, 
people, or society that educated people come to 
take for granted as initial ingredients of 
thought.”** This form of contextual or baek- 
ground information is usually accumulated after 
extensive, formal education, a factor which 
seems to be a prerequisite to ideological think- 
ing, in most cases. Since only a small minority 
of the public possesses this important educa- 
tional prerequisite, ideological thinking is said to 
be rare. 

Since our respondents share the educational 
limitations of average Americans, and do not 
have any special access to political information, 
we would not expect them to be capable of 
broadly ideological thinking. As Converse sug- 
gests at several points, however, it would be un- 
warranted to infer from this fact that average 
citizens are incapable of consistent thinking 
about all areas of public affairs. Even without a 
grasp of classical liberalism or conservatism and 
with a minimum of formal education, respon- 
dents might have consistent belief systems con- 
cerning subjects which they found to be of mes- 
capable personal importance, and which also in- 
volved the social groupings with which they most 
strongly identify. 

Bearing in mind the possibility that consider- 
able structure might be uncovered in the social 
and political thought of our respondents if the 
proper issues could be identified, we asked open- 
ended questions at several points in our mter- 
view about topics we thought might be salient 
for our respondents. Using these methods we 
discovered clear indications that a coherent be- 
lief system dealing with racial matters has de- 
veloped within Detroit’s black community. This 
belief system seems well organized and serves as 
a guide for most of our respondents in formulat- 
ing their answers to our questions about racial 
problems. The high degree of constraint existing 
among the elements of this belief system is dis- 
played in Table 7 where we present a matrix of 


* Converse, op. cit., p. 255. 
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TABLE 7.—CORRELATIONS (GAMMA) AMONG RESPONSES TO RACIAL ISSUES BY 
BLACK RESPONDENTS, BY EDUCATION* 
High Education (N =122) 
L 2, 3. 4, 5. 
Approval Word to | Sympathy | Reasons | Leader Who 
of Black Describe for the for the Represents 
Power Riot Rioters Riot You 
1. Approval of 
Black Power** x 4 .46 .82 .29 
2. Word to 
Describe Riot** 36 X 40 58 22 
Low i a 
Education | 3. Sympathy for 
the Rioters** 45 .30 X 62 .49 
(N =822) = — —_ 
4, Reasons for 
the Riot** 64 Eri 48 X „41 
5. Leader Who 
Represents You** Al 29 .32 85 x 


aaee 


* Respondents in the low education group include all individuals who have completed high school 


(but 


had no additional training), while those in the high education group have, at minimum, gone 


beyond high school. Correlations for the high education group are recorded above the diagonal, and 
those for the low education group are below the diagonal. 


+% 


l. 


2. 


The following items make up this table: 


What do the words “black power’ mean to you? For this table only the signs on the black 
power code are reversed so that all coefficients are positive. 

What would you call the events that occurred in Detroit between July 23 and July 28? What 
word would you use? Open-end question coded as follows: 1) Insurrection; 2) Riot; 3) Disturb- 
ance; 4) Lawlessness. 


. Do you sympathize with the people who took part in the (Respondent’s term for the event)?: 


1) yes; 2) somewhat; 3) no. 


. Which of the following comes closest to explaining why the (Respondent’s term for the event) 


took place?: 1) people were being treated badly; 2) criminals did it; 3) people wanted to take 
things. 


. What single national or local leader best expresses your views on relations between the races? 


Open-ended question coded as follows: 1) Militant Black Leaders; 2) Other Black Leaders, 
excluding Martin Luther King; 3) Martin Luther King; 4) White Leaders, excluding Robert F. 
Kennedy. 

A militant is defined here as someone who unequivocally endorsed black power before the time 
of our interviewing (September, 1967). Persons identifying Robert F. Kennedy were not con- 
sidered in the calculation of coefficients for this question because of the special natie of his 
partisans. See below (footnotes to Table,11) for a discussion of this. 


correlations of answers by our black respondents 
to five questions concerning racial issues.*° The 
coefficients appearing below the diagonal are for 
all those with a high school education, or less, 
while above the diagonal are findings for those 


“To judge the relative strength of these rela- 
tionships, see a similar matrix for a national cross- 
section sample in Converse, op. cit., p. 228. 


who have, at minimum, progressed beyond high 
school to either specialized training or college. 
The relatively high correlations in this table 
make us feel justified in referring to this set of 
opinions as a racial ideology. 

One of the most significant aspects of Table 
7 is the attitudinal consistency existing among 
those with lower educational achievements. A 
careful examination of the table shows that the 
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two educational groups display almost the same 
levels of constraint. Associations among the up- 
per education group are slightly higher, as ear- 
lier research on ideology might lead one to ex- 
pect, but only by .02, on the average. Further, 
as we shall establish, respondents in our sample 
are not only capable of consistency, but display, 
as well, an impressive amount of knowledge 
about these questions, and demonstrate the ca- 
pacity to make several subtle distinctions among 
leaders and political symbols. 

The results of Table 7 are even more signif- 
icant in view of the fact that three of the five 
items in the matrix were completely open-ended 
questions. We have already discussed our open 
question on the meaning of black power and the 
way in which we constructed our code and 
identified favorable and unfavorable responses. 
The question on the word used by the respon- 
dents to describe the riot was also open-ended. 
At the beginning of each interview respondents 
were asked what word they would use to de- 
scribe the events “that occurred in Detroit be- 
tween July 23rd and July 28th” of 1967, and 
that word was used by the interviewers 
throughout the interview. Although some re- 
sponses were quite unorthodox (one young 
woman called it a “steal-n” and an older 
woman called it “God’s vengeance on man”), we 
found it possible to code most of the answers 
into four categories: revolt, riot, disturbance, 
and lawlessness, which roughly form a dimen- 
sion from an understanding of the events as an 
expression of political demands, to a belief that 
they were an anomic, lawless outburst. We also 
asked our respondents, without supplying any 
cues, to name “the single national or local lead- 
er who best expresses your views on relations 
between the races.” The list of leaders men- 
tioned were then arranged according to their 
publicly stated views on black power. This ar- 
rangement was made on the basis of our knowl- 
edge of these leaders and their public state- 
ments.4¢ 

Open questions require respondents to for- 
mulate their own answers, a formidable chal- 
lenge to those with limited powers of expression. 
Some error may be introduced by interviewers 
when recording answers to open questions, and 
once they have been recorded, they must be 
coded. It is extremely difficult, both to construct 
comprehensive codes for responses of this kind, 


The two remaining questions in the matrix 
were close-ended and provided respondents with 
a set of alternative answers from which to choose. 
See the footnotes of Table 7 for their exact word- 
ing 
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and to complete the coding process without in- 
troducing even further error. In view of all 
these difficulties, the relatively strong associa- 
tions we have found among the items in Table 7 
are strong evidence of the existence of a racial 
ideology. We believe that the success of these 
techniques and the high degree of consistency in 
our respondents’ opinions was due to their in- 
tense interest and concern with racial issues. It 
would seem that the relative salience of an issue 
for an individual, or his interest in a subject, is 


more important than his educational level or his _ 


ability to manipulate abstractions m determin- 
ing the coherence of his beliefs.47 Our findings 
confirm the proposition that where issues of 
sufficient personal importance are concerned, 
even the poorly educated are capable of devel- 
oping relatively sophisticated, inter-related, 
ideological belief systems. 


A, Black Power Ideology and Integration 


Some of our respondents may not have an ad- 
vanced understanding of the justifications for 
their views, but we are certain that the ques- 
tions in our matrix require a choice among legit- 
imate alternatives; they are not being trans- 
lated by our black respondents into simple tests 
of racial loyalty. An mspection of our questions 
will show that we are not asking merely if they 
are sympathetic or unsympathetic toward the 
aspirations of blacks in America. Our respon- 
dents are being called upon to identify and eval- 
uate political leaders as representatives, inter- 
pret the causes of the Detroit riot, and define 
the meaning of a controversial political slogan. 
One can be closely identified with his racial 
group and greatly concerned for its welfare, and 
yet be either positive or passionately negative 
about black power, the riot, or many black politi- 
cal leaders. Our black respondents are pre- 
vented from employing some simple form of ra- 
cial chauvinism as a guide for answering our 
questions because of the necessity of choosing 
sides in fundamental disputes over the role of 
blacks in American society which have tradi- 
tionally divided their racial community. 

Some symbols and ideas, of course, seem to be 
accepted by virtually all members of the black 
community. Had questions concerning these 
topics been included in our matrix we would not 


“See Converse, op. cit.; and Roy T. Bowles 
and James T. Richardson, “Sources of Consistency 
of Political Opinion,” American Journal of So- 
ciology (1969), who argue on p. 683, that “interest 
in politics is a more powerful predictor of both 
ideological conceptualization and consistency of 
opinion than is ability to use abstract ideas.” 
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have such strong evidence of a racial ideology, 
because our responses could then be interpreted 
as mere expressions of support for the black 
community. This would have been true, for ex- 
ample, of any questions dealing directly with ra- 
cial integration. In order to find how both racial 
groups felt about this issue, each of our respon- 
dents was asked whether he favored “racial inte- 
gration, total separation of the races, or some- 
thing in between.” In response to this question, 
27 percent of our white respondents endorsed 
integration, 17 percent favored total separation, 
and 54 percent chose “something in between.” 
Even the most sympathetic whites overwhelm- 
ingly disapprove of black power, but as we can 
see in Table 8, approving interpretations of 
black power came most often from those whites 
who endorsed integration. The relationship was 
matched by a separate finding that whites who 
reported having friends among blacks were 
somewhat more approving of black power, al- 
though blacks who reported having white friends 
did not differ appreciably from others in their 
interpretation of the slogan. All of the aversion 
of whites toward black power cannot be attrib- 
uted to an aversion toward blacks; some of it 
grows out of a fear and dislike of the general use 
of power to achieve social ends, and an unease 
and resentment of all forms of protest. Nev- 
ertheless. it is our impression that when most 
whites are asked about symbols like black power 
and integration, they are less likely to respond 
directly to the complicated issues being raised, 
but are tempted to translate the questions into 
the much simpler issue of whether they are fa- 
vorable or unfavorable toward black people.*8 
When our black respondents were asked the 
sume question about racial integration, 86 per- 
cent endorsed integration, while only 1 percent 
chose separation. Years of struggle against insti- 
tuttonalized segregation and great efforts by 
opinion leaders in both racial communities for 
almost a century have made integration a po- 
tent, positive symbol for blacks. Asking for an 
endorsement of this idea is almost akin to ask- 
ing for an expression of loyalty to the black 
community. Since we recognized the emotional 
connotation of these terms we substituted the 
word “separation” for “segregation” in our 
questions. but even in this form the positive at- 
traction of integration proved overwhelming. 
The consensus on the desirability of integration 


The issue of the nature of racial ideology 
among whites will be explored in Joel D. Aber- 
bach and Jack L. Walker, Race and the Urban 
Political Community (Boston: Little, Brown, 
forthcoming). 
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TABLE 8.——PERCENTAGES OF RESPONDENTS FAVOR- 
ABLY INTERPRETING BLACK POWER, BY RACE, 
ACCORDING TO ATTITUDES 
TOWARD INTEGRATION 


— = 


Percent Favorably 


Interpreting 
Form of Race Black Power 
Relations Preferred 
Whites Blacks 
Integration 25% (96) 46% (36+) 
Something in Between 8% (197) 46%(54) 
Separation 5% (65) * 
Gamma Gamma 
= — 57 =.01 


————— $e 


* N is less than 5. 


includes most black writers and intellectual 
leaders as well as the average citizens. Debate 
over the idea has remained sharp and vigorous. 
but it has primarily concerned the question of 
whether integration ultimately should result in 
virtual assimilation, or in some form of social 
pluralism.*® 

In view of the special status of integration as 
a symbol within the black community, it is not 
surprising that we should find conclusive evi- 
dence that approval for black power among 
blacks does not imply approval of racial separa- 
tion. In Table 8 there are no appreciable dif- 
ferences in approval for black power between 
black respondents who endorse integration and 
those who do not. 

The racial ideology we have identified, even 
though not merely an expression of racial loy- 
alty, may still have social rather than purely in- 


“Strong advocates of black power are almost 
uniformly in favor of social pluralism and reject 
cultural assimilation as resting on the demeaning 
“assumption that there is nothing of value in the 
black community.” (Carmichael and Hamilton, 
op. cit, p. 53). However, they do not endorse 
separatism holding that black power is “ultimately 
not separatist or isolationist.” (Hamilton, op. eti. 
p. 193). The basic idea is that after the black 
man develops “a sense of pride and self-respect .. . 
if integration comes, it will deal with people who 
are psychologically and mentally healthy, with 
people who have a sense of their history and of 
themselves as whole human beings.” (Hamilton, 
op. cit, p. 182) Detailed discussion on the mean- 
ings of assimilation can be found in Milton M, 
Gordon, Assimilation in American Life (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1964). 
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TABLE 9.—PERCENTAGES OF BLACK RESPONDENTS 
FAVORABLY INTERPRETING BLACK POWER 
ACCORDING TO WHEN THEY BELIEVE 
INTEGRATION WILL OCCUR 


Favorable Interpretations 


Time for of Black Power 
Integration —— m 
: Fair +Black =Total 
Share Unity 
Near Future 18% 16% 34%(140) 
Distant Future 22% 88% 55%(206) 


tellectual origins, An individual’s status or the 
role he plays in the economy may prompt him 
to adopt the beliefs of the leaders of his social 
group because he is convinced that this is a way 
to advance his own interests. This form of intel- 
lectual emulation would be most likely among 
those, like many of our respondents, who have 
little éducation or experience with abstract 
thinking, and also have a strong sense of group 
identification. Several beliefs may be appropri- 
ated by an individual under these circumstances 
which may appear to him as natural collections 
of interdependént ideas, even if he does not have 
the intellectual]: capacity to make a similar syn- 
thesis of his own. In other words, he may know 
that several different elements of his belief sys- 
tem naturally go together, and he may also 
know that certain kinds of responses are consid- 
ered appropriate for certain kinds of questions, 
without having any notion of why.5° 

Our respondents’ racial ideologies may have 
originated through this process of social dif- 
fusion and group mobilization, but we find 
enough subtlety in the responses to conclude 
that many individuals have developed a surpris- 
ingly elaborate understanding of the applicabil- 
ity and meaning of the beliefs they hold. For ex- 


* Converse discusses this possibility in a section 
called “Social Sources of Constraint.” Converse, 
op. cit., pp. 211-213. For other treatments of the 
origins of ideology, see William H. Form and 
Joan Rytina, “Ideological Beliefs on the Distribu- 
tion of Power in the United States,” American 
Sociological Review (1969), pp. 19-30; Samuel H. 
Barnes, “Ideology and the Organization of Con- 
flict,” Journal of Politics (1966), 513-530; Rich- 
ard M. Merelman, “The Development of Political 
Ideology: A Framework for the Analysis of Politi- 
cal Socialization,” this Review (1969), 750-767; 
Everett C. Ladd, Jr., Ideology in America (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1969). pp. 341-350; and 
Robert E. Lane, Political Ideology (New York: 
Free Press, 1962), pp. 213-439. 
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ample, although virtual unanimity exists within 
the black community about the desirability of 
integration as an ultimate goal, there is consid- 
erable disagreement over how soon it might oc- - 
cur. As we can see in Table 9, those who believe 
that realization of the goal is in the distant fu- 
ture are more likely to approve of black power 
than those who believe it will soon appear. In 
analyzing our data we have found that the per- 
ception of obstacles to racial progress, or the ac- 
tual experience of some form of discrimination, 
is related to approval of black power. Table 9 
demonstrates that the more pessimistic respon- 
dents are also more likely to interpret black 
power as an appeal for racial unity rather than 
a call for a fair share or an equal opportunity. 
There is evidence in this table, and in others we 
shall present, that the capacity for subtle shifts 
of emphasis and interpretation is not merely - 
confined to the community’s activist minority, 
but instead is widely diffused among a large seg- 
ment of Detroit’s black population. 


B. Black Power Ideology and the Detroit Riot 


The Detroit riot of July, 1967 caused fear and 
anxiety among almost all the citizens of the city, 
both black and white. Immediate reactions to 
the event ranged from those who believed it was 
a sign that the Negro citizens of the city were 


TABLE 10.-—-PERCENTAGES OF RESPONDENTS 
FAVORABLY INTERPRETING BLACK POWER, BY 
RACE, ACCORDING TO WORD THEY 
USE TO DESCRIBE THE RIOT 


a. Total Sample 


Word Used to 
Deseribe Riot 


Percent Favorably Inter- 
preting Black Power 


| Whites 


Blacks 
Revolt 32 % (28) 62% (51) 
Riot 10% (212) 50% (194) 
Disturbance 0%(19) 33 % (42) 
Lawlessness 8% (25) 27 % (83) 


b. Black Respondents Only 


Word Used to Interpretation of Black Power 
Describe Riot m.m 


Fair Racial 

Share i Unity Sotal 
Revolt 25% 37% 62%(51) 
Riot 23% 27% 50%(194) 
Disturbance 19% 14% 33%(42) 
Lawlessness 21% 6%  27%(83) 
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rising up in revolt against discrimination and in- 
justice to those who saw it as an uncivilized ex- 
pression of lawlessness and hooliganism. If, as 
we have suggested, responses to black power are 
a part of an individual’s basic orientation to- 
ward race relations, there should be a strong re- 
lationship between his response to this slogan 
and his evaluation of the causes and conse- 
quences of the riot. 

In Table 10a we can see that in both races 
those who use the word “revolt” to describe the 
events were much more likely to express appro- 
val for black power. In Table 10b where the 
black respondents are divided according to 
whether they gave racial unity or fair share re- 
sponses we find that racial unity interpretations 
clearly predominate among those who see the 
riot aS a protest agaist injustice. This is 
another demonstration of the shift in emphasis 
that occurs among those who are most aware 
and resentful of discrimination and inequality. 
The more convinced our black respondents are 
of the existence of injustice, the more they begin 
to interpret black power as a call for racial soli- 
darity. 


C. Black Power Ideology and the 
Choice of Leaders 


Our respondents were asked to name “the 
single national or local leader who best expresses 
your views on relations between the races.” This 
question, like the one on black power, was com- 
pletely open ended. Table 11 displays the rela- 
tionship for Negroes between the selection of 
various leaders and fair share or black unity in- 
terpretations of black power. 

The list of leaders is arranged so that the per- 
centage totals of respondents favoring black 
power are in descending order. The table seems 
to us to indicate the validity of our measure 
since respondents identifying with militant black 
leaders are the most favorably disposed towards 
black power while those choosing white leaders 
are least positive. In addition, the assumptions 
we made earlier about the meaning of the 
“black take-over” and “nothing” responses also 
seem warranted as individuals who identify with 
the least militant leaders most often give re- 
sponses of this kind. 

There are some more subtle differences re- 
vealed in this table. Negroes who felt best repre- 
sented by black leaders other than the late Mar- 
tin Luther King favored racial unity over fair 
share definitions of black power by a ratio of 
two to one. Dr. King’s partisans, however, heav- 
ily emphasized fair share definitions. In addi- 
tion, the likelihood of a favorable definition of 
black power is a direct function of the type of 
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TABLE ]1.—PERCENTAGE OF BLACK RESPONDENTS 
FAVORABLY INTERPRETING BLACK POWER 
ACCORDING TO THEIR SELECTION OF A 
LEADER BEST REPRESENTING THEIR 
VIEWS ON RACE RELATIONS 


Black Power 


Leader Best Representing Interpretation Sees 
Respondent* Fair Racial 
Share + Unity = Tota 
Militant Black Leaders (N =59) 26% 50% 76% 
Robert F. Kennedy (N =17) 12% 47% 59% 
Other Black Leaders, excluding 
Martin Luther King (N =107) 17% 34% 51% 
“No One” (N =20) 10% 30% 40% 
Martin Luther King (N =150) 28% 10% 38% 
White leaders, excluding 
Robert F, Kennedy (N =30) 11% 13% 24% 


* Question: What single national or local leader best expresses 
your views on relations between the races? 

N’s in parentheses are the bases for the calculation of per- 
centages, i.e., persons giving don’t know or no answer responses 
to the black power question were not used in the table. 

Total N’s for the categories on leadership are given in the 
explanations of the leader classifications below: 

A militant black leader (N =61) is defined here as someone who 
unequivocally endorsed black power before the time of our 
interviewing (September, 1967). They include: Muhammed Ali 
(N =3); H. Rap Brown (N =9); Stokely Carmichael (N =15): 
State Senator James Del Rio (N 13); Dick Gregory (N =6); 
Floyd MecKissick (N =3); Adam Clayton Powell (N =8); and 
Rev. Albert Cleage (N =4). Del Rio and Cleage are local figures. 

Robert F. Kennedy (N =21). 

Other black leaders, excluding Martin Luther King (N =11)) 
mentioned were: Senator Edward Brooke (N =16); Ralph 
Bunche (N 3); U. S. Representative John Conyers (N =31); 
U. 5. Representative Charles Diggs (N =17); Detroit Common 
Councilman Nicholas Hood (N =10); Detroit Urban League 
Head Francis Kornegay (N =1); Judge Thurgood Marshall 
(N =4); Carl Rowan (N=1); Roy Wilkins (N =17); State 
Senator Coleman Young (N =1); Whitney Young (N =5). 
Hood, Kornegay and C. Young are local figures. 

“No One” (N =21). 

Martin Luther King (N =165). 

White Leaders, excluding Robert F. Kennedy (N =33), men- 
tioned were: Senator Dirksen (N =1}; President Hisenhower 
(N =1); TV Commentator Lou Gordon (N =1); Vice President 
Humphrey (N =1); President Johnson (N 14}; President 
Kennedy (N =9); Walter Reuther (N =3); Governor Romney 
(N =3). Gordon is a Jocal figure. 

The total N =412. Of the remaining 49 individuals in our 
black sample, 27 could not answer the question and 22 men- 
tioned their minister (no name given), coach or assorted persons 
(including themselves) we could not categorize with confidence 
on a leadership spectrum. 


black leader selected. As a general rule, the more 
militant the leader who represents the respon- 
dent, the greater the chance of a positive orien- 
tation toward black power. 

Over seventy-five percent of our Negro re- 
spondents chose a black leader who best repre- 
sented their views, but there were white leaders 
selected as well and instances where the inter- 
viewee could make no selection. The number of 
respondents who could not name a leader is 
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small and we have divided them into two 
groups. “No one” is a category for individuals 
who decisively stated that they had no represen- 
tative. This tiny group was often cynical about 
black power (and everything else) with over 
one-third saying that black power meant “noth- 
ing” to them. When they did define the slogan, 
however, black unity was the dominant theme. 
Another small group (N = 25) simply could not 
think of any person who represented them and 
they were also unlikely to answer the question 
about black power (i.e., they were coded in the 
don’t know or no answer category on black 
power). These individuals were not visibly cyni- 
cal about racial leaders or approaches; they 
were simply uninformed. 

Thirty-one respondents identified with white 
leaders other than the late Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy. They were generally negative about 
black power, showing no meaningful preference 
for either positive interpretation. Over fifty 
percent of the black respondents who selected 
Senator Kennedy, however, gave favorable defi- 
nitions of black power and they were disposed 
towards racial unity definitions of the term by a 
ratio of four to one. While the number of people 
who named Senator Kennedy is small, his im- 
portance as a link with the more militant ele- 
ments in the black community should not be un- 
derestimated. The severing of this connection 
between the white and black worlds is a major 
tragedy. In the next phase of our research we 
will explore the impact of the deaths of both 
Kennedy and King on the beliefs of their follow- 
ers. 


D. Black Power Ideology: An Overview 


Black power has no direct, generally accepted 
meaning, but the slogan still provokes strong re- 
sponses from both blacks and whites. The power 
of all effective political slogans lies in “the emo- 
tional charges or valences they carry, the very 
elements that make cognitions dissonant or con- 
sonant,” and in “their associative meanings, the 
very ambiguities that permit them, like Ror- 
schach ink blots, to suggest to each person just 
what he wants to see in them.’! In their efforts 
to shape a meaning for black power, our black 
respondents have fallen back upon fundamental 
sets of beliefs which have spread throughout all 
sectors of their racial community. Many of 
those who share these beliefs may be unaware 
of their most profound implications, but the be- 
liefs are consistently organized in the minds of our 
respondents primarily because they are securely 
focused on the issue of racial injustice in Amer- 


3 Robert E. Lane, Political Thinking and Con- 
sciousness (Chicago: Markham, 1969), p. 316. © 
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ica, a problem faced by most blacks in one form 
or another virtually every day of their lives. 
When Converse speaks of ideological thinking, 
of course, he usually refers to “belief systems 
that have relatively wide ranges and that allow 
some centrality to political objects.’’5? The racial 
ideology we have identified has a much narrower 
range. Given the limitations of our data, we 
cannot be sure that individuals holding a consis- 
tent racial ideology would also have consistent 
opinions about federal aid to education, or gov- 
ernmental measures deisgned to ensure full em- 


auinen emen reee rr cdc hE 


ployment. Those with a racial ideology might be ` 


able to think in coherent ways only about ques- 
tions of public policy which bear some relation- 
ship to the status of blacks in American society, 
but not about the general relationship between 
government and private business, or about 
America’s relations with foreign countries. 

The ideology of black power is not a wide 
ranging, highly elaborated, political world view. 
Nevertheless, the tone and quality of American 
political life in the latter 1960’s was profoundly 
altered by the development of this belief system 
and its exceptionally wide diffusion among black 
Americans. In its radical form, as it is develop- 
ing among our more disillusioned black respon- 
dents, the belief system includes doubts about 
the possibilities of realizing the goal of integra- 
tion in the near future, sympathetic explana- 
tions of the July, 1967 disturbances in Detroit 
and a revolutionary label for them, selection of 
a militant leader as a spokesman, skepticism 
about improvements in the quality of life in the 
future, and a definition of black power which 
stresses the need for greater racial solidarity. 
This system of beliefs does not arm many of our 
respondents with concrete programs of social 
and economic reform, but in spite of its limited 
scope, its existence is of great potential 
significance. Its impressively wide diffusion is a 
striking indication of the growing mobilization 


‘and increasing sense of group identification 


within the black community. 


VI. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Black power is a potent, meaningful slogan 
for most of our respondents. Some react with 
fear, others with cynicism, many with warm ap- 
proval or strong disapproval, but in most cases 
reactions are intense and interpretations of the 
idea’s meaning are related to an individual’s ba- 
sic orientation toward social and political prob- 
lems. Whites have an overwhelmingly negative 
reaction to black power. The slogan is seen by 
most whites as an illegitimate, revengeful chal- 
lenge. Among blacks, however, about forty-two 


= Converse, op. cit., pp. 208-209. 
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percent of our sample see the term either as a 
call for equal treatment and a fair share for 
Negroes, or as an appeal for racial solidarity in 
the struggle against discrimination. 

The partisans of black power among Negroes 
are somethat younger than the rest of the black 
community, but neither their age nor other 
standard demographic factors, such as income, 
occupation, and education, are very helpful in 
explaining the distributions we have found. 
Sharp divisions exist within the Detroit black 
community, but they are not merely the result 
of a clash between young and old; instead, they 
represent a clash between those who have ap- 
propriated the cosmopolitan, secularized culture 
typical of the North and those whose social out- 
look and political attitudes are rooted in the pa- 
ternalistic culture of the South. Approval for 
black power, as our analysis has shown, comes 
most often from those who were born or grew 
up in Detroit, are not members of churches, and 
have begun to doubt the trustworthiness of gov- 
ernment in both Detroit and Washington. 

Black power is the rallying cry of a genera- 
tion of blacks whose fathers fled from the South 
to seek a new life in the “promised lands” of 
Detroit, New York, or Chicago. The move from 
the grinding poverty and overt oppression of the 
South to the cities of the North was seen as a 
great step forward by the original pioneers. But 
most of their children cannot be satisfied by 
these changes. In the words of Claude Brown: 


The children of these disillusioned colored pi- 
oneers inherited the total lot of their parents—- 
the disappointments, the anger. To add to their 
misery, they had little hope of deliverance. For 
where does one run to when he’s already in the 
promised land?” 


This modern generation finds little compensa- 
tion or hope in the evangelical, “old time reli- 
gion” of their parents, nor do they share the 
traditional faith of Southern Negroes in the ulti- 
mate benevolence of white men. Many are dis- 
trustful of government, unimpressed with most 
of the civic notables and established political 
leaders of both the black and white communi- 
ties, and increasingly pessimistic about their 
chances to achieve a satisfactory life in this 
country. They have not surrendered the ulti- 
mate aim of social equality and racial integra- 
tion, but they have begun to doubt that the goal 
will be reached in the foreseeable future. 

We encountered few racist, anti-white in- 
terpretations of black power among our black 
respondents and most of those came from respon- 
dents who were not sympathetic to black power. 


s Claude Brown, op. cit., p. 8. 


There was chauvinism and some glorification of 
blackness, especially among those who interpret 
black power as a call for racial unity or solidar- 
ity, but most were pro-black rather than anti- 
white. Black unity definitions of black power are 
not disguised appeals for separation from Amer- 
ican society; at least, not at the present mo- 
ment. If insufficient progress toward racial ac- 
commodation is made in the future and tensions 
continue to mount, separationist sentiments 
might begin to spread within the black commu- 
nity. Today, we find, instead, a deep concern 
with the rights of and desires for respect withm 
the American black community. These feelings 
are most eloquently expressed in the interpreta- 
tion of black power given by one of our young 
respondents: 


(black, male, 19, 12 grades) It means mostly equal- 
ity. You know, to have power to go up to a 
person, you know, no matter what his skin color 
is and be accepted on the same level, you know, 
and it doesn’t necessarily have to mean that you 
gotta take over everything and be a revolutionary 
and all this; just as long as people are going to 
respect you, you know, for what you are as a 
person and not, you know, what you skin color 
has to do with the thing. 


Restraining ties with the traditional culture of 
the South are being steadily eroded as the per- 
centage of blacks who were born and grew up in 
the North increases, the influence of the church 
wanes, and faith in the benevolence of paternal- 
istic friends and allies weakens. The children 
born in Detroit since World War Two are com- 
ing of age politically m the midst of a social rev- 
olution. Events as diverse as the Detroit riot, 
the dominance of black athletes in every major 
American spectator sport, the collapse of colo- 
nial empires in Asia and Africa, the total inte- 
gration of the American armed forces, and the 
murders of Martin Luther King and Robert 
Kennedy are all accelerating the break with 
traditional modes of thought and accommoda- 
tion. The reservoir of potential supporters for 
black power is bound to grow. 

The social revolution now in progress has re- 
sulted in a more unified, more highly mobilized 
black political community. Franklin Frazier’s 
accommodating, apolitical “black bourgeoisie’’*+ 
is rapidly disappearing as the sense of empathy 
and racial identification among the black middle 
class grows stronger. This developing racial 
community is profoundly restless and is search- 
ing for new forms of political expression and 
participation. The result of this search is likely 


“E. Franklin Frazier, Black Bourgeoisie (New 
York: Free Press, 1957). 
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TABLE 12.—PERCENTAGES OF BLACK RESPONDENTS 
FAVORABLY INTERPRETING BLACK POWER 
ACCORDING TO THEIR WILLINGNESS TO 
TAKE PART IN A RIOT 


Percent Favorably 


Would You Riot* Interpreting 
Black Power 
No: 35 % (262) 
Yes: 57 % (BU) 
Maybe: 69% (93) 


* Question: Can you imagine any situation in 
which you would take part in ao _ 
(respondent’s term for the events of July, 1967)? 


to be increased activity of all kinds, both con- 
ventional and unconventional. Our data indi- 
cate a willingness to participate in political cam- 
paigns and elections on the part of even the most 
militant advocates of black power. Their in- 
volvement in this activity, however, would not 
preclude their taking part in other, more 
flamboyant, forms of protest. 

No single, dominant tactical stance is likely to 
evolve among blacks; questions about the feasi- 
bility and utility of tactics are major sources of 
disagreement within the black community. Most 
of our black respondents, for example, believe 
the Detroit riots of 1967 were an understand- 
able reaction to social injustice, and there is some 
sympathy for the individuals who actually did 
the rioting, but there is almost no approval of 
the sniping and fire bombing that took place. 
Extreme violence of this kind is presently 
thought of as a legitimate or useful expression of 
grievances by only a tiny minority of blacks in 
Detroit, but many others express considerable 
ambivalence about the utility of violent protests. 
For example, when we asked our black re- 
spondents, “Can you Imagine any situation in 
which you would take part in a ——_ 
(respondent’s term for the events of July, 
1967)?” a majority said no, but, as we can see 
in Table 12, respondents who expressed ambiva- 
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lence were even more supportive of black power | 
than those who said they definitely would par- 
ticipate. This undecided group is a substantial 
proportion of our sample, they have made the 
sharpest break with traditional forms of social 
thought, they are the most sympathetic toward 
the black power ideology, and they are waver- 
ing. 

The outcome of this search by blacks for ac- 
ceptable modes of political expression will de- 
pend primarily on the behavior of whites, both 
those who control all the public and private in- 
stitutions that matter, and the average citizens 
who must adjust to changes in prevailing cus- 
toms. If Detroit’s future is to be peaceful, ways 
must be found to pull down the barriers to 
equal opportunity which now exist, and there 
must be radical improvement in the prospects 
for personal advancement of the city’s black 
population. Although success in these efforts de- 
pends, in large measure, on the flexibility and 
compassion of the whites, it also depends on the 
capacity of many public and private governmen- 
tal institutions to mobilize the resources neces- 
sary to create a decent, livable, urban environ- 
ment. 

Some of the most important decisions about 
Detroit’s future will not be made in the city, 
but in Washington, im surburban city halls, or in 
the state capitol in Lansing; the policies 
adopted by labor unions, businesses and manu- 
facturers in the city will probably be more im- 
portant than anything done by the officials of 
city government. This complex, decentralized 
system of social choice, with its elaborate checks 
and balances and its many barriers to radical 
change, will be faced during the next decade 
with an insistent challenge from a new genera- 
tion of black Americans. To successfully meet 
their demands large efforts will have to be made 
toward the creation of a truly inter-racial soci- 
ety. Depending on the extent and success of 
these efforts, this new black generation could ei- 
ther become a persuasive and creative new 
influence within the democratic system, or a 
force bent on the violent disrupton of American 
urban life. 


DIMENSIONS OF POLITICAL ALIENATION” 
Ava W. FINETER 


In recent years there has emerged in this 
country a radical questioning and rejection of 
established political institutions unparalleled 
since the Civil War in its intensity and scope. 
One objective indicator of this trend since World 
War IJ is the marked rise in voluntary renuncia- 
tion of American citizenship, an act which rep- 
resents the formal and final estrangement of the 
individual from his former political ties.1 Avail- 
able evidence suggests that estrangement from 
the polity is also widespread in countries 
throughout the world as fundamental questions 
are being raised about the legitimacy of political 
institutions and political leadership. 

Attitudes toward the political system have 
long been a concern of political scientists. Major 
orienting theories of the political system suggest 
that citizen support plays a crucial role in deter- 
mining the structure and processes of political 
systems. Almond and Verba, for example, use 
the concept “civic culture” to refer to a complex 
mix of attitudes and behaviors considered to be 


* The analysis reported here was initially under- 
laken as part of the author’s dissertation, Dimen- 
sions of Political Alienation: A Multivariate Anal- 
ysis, University of Wisconsin, 1967, which was 
supported by the National Science Foundation 
Graduate Fellowship Program. I am grateful to 
the University of Wisconsin Computing Center 
and the Michigan State University Computing 
Laboratory for making funds available for com- 
puter time, and to the Department of Political 
Science, Michigan State University, for support. 
I am especially mdebted to Bernard M. Finifter 
for his sustained interest and his many thought- 
provoking comments. I would also like to thank 
Paul Abramson, Rufus Browning, Aage Clausen, 
and Jack Dennis for their useful suggestions on 
earlier versions of this paper. 

* While the motivations involved are unknown, 
renunciation of nationality appears to have strong 
content validity as a “hard” indicator of political 
estrangement. Formally recorded renunciations of 
nationality have increased consistently over the 
last two decades, from 149 in 1950 to 679 in 1968. 
(See Annual Reporis, Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, United States Department of Justice.) 
This represents almost a quadrupling of the rate, 
from .15 per 100,000 voting age population in 1950 
to 57 per 100,000 voting age population in 1968. 
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conducive to democratic government.? Easton 
underscores the fundamental importance of att- 
tudes for system stability, focusing especially o: 
“diffuse support” as a prerequisite for the imi- 
eration of political systems. He suggests th: i 
“(w)here the input of support falls below |: 
certain] minimum, the persistence of any kin! 
of system will be endangered. A system wi! 
finally succumb unless it adopts measures +> 
cope with the stress.” 

The conversion of these general theoretic. | 
ideas into systematic empirical theory requires 
further rigorous and comprehensive analyses í! 
types of citizen support and the development c: 
empirical indicators for this domain.* The cor - 
cept of alienation, which may be conceived : = 
one end of a continuum whose opposite extreme 
is defined by the concepts of support or integr: - 
tion, offers a useful vantage point from which 19 
pursue this goal. The long history of intellectu: ! 
concern with alienation has resulted in a literi- 
ture rich in concepts and suggestive hypothesr+ 
which may provide a valuable perspective fro: 
which to develop an empirical theory relatinz 
citizen attitudes to the structures and process: ~ 
of the political system. 


I. DIMENSIONALIZING POLITICAL ALIENATION 


There have been a number of recent theorct - 
cal and empirical efforts to explicate and clariry 
the concept of alienation.’ The most fruitful «i 


* Gabriel Almond and Sidney Verba, The Cire 
Culture (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1963). 

°? David Easton, A Systems Analysis of Politic! 
Tafe (New York: John Wiley, 1965), p. 220. 

*For an example of Easton’s own concern wi 2 
the operationalization of “support,” see Davi | 
Easton and Jack Dennis, “The Child’s Acquisition 
of Regime Norms: Political Efficacy,” this Reviev . 
LXI (March, 1967), 25~38. References to othcr 
empirical studies of support and alfenation will ke 
found in the footnotes to the present article; an 
extensive list of earlier studies is found in f. 4 cf 
Easton and Dennis, op. cit. 

“See, for example, Melvin Seeman, “On tke 
Meaning of Alienation,” American Sociologie l 
Review, 24 (December, 1959), 783-791; Dwigl t 
Dean, “Alienation: Its Meaning and Measure- 
ment,’ American Sociological Review, 26 (1961). 
753-758; Lewis S. Feuer, “What Is Alienatior: 
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these involve attempts to specify particular 
modes of alienation by identifying the essential 
meanings of this attitudinal orientation.® This 
approach seeks to decompose a global concept 
into its component parts and thus may be re- 
ferred to as one of dimensionalization of the con- 
cept. The research reported here utilizes this ap- 
proach in developing concepts and measures of 
political alienation. In this respect it differs from 
most past efforts in that its focus is on attitudes 
which refer specifically to the institutions of gov- 
ernment and the political process. Even when 
concerned with the specification of the mode of 
alienation, much previous research has been 
non-specific regarding the particular social insti- 
tutions toward which such attitudes are di- 
rected. Since it has not been established, how- 


ever, that alienation is normally an attitude. 
which is either generalized over several modes or 


over a number of different social institutions, it 
would seem most useful to specify both the 
mode of alienation and the particular institu- 
tional referent in the operationalization of the 
concept. In this way, the actual extent of gener- 
alization, both as to mode and referent, can be 
determined by empirical investigation. In a 
sense, the present research “holds constant” the 
institutional referent of alienation by dealing 
only with attitudes toward aspects of the politi- 
cal system; the goal is to specify major modes 
of alienation directed toward this particular in- 
stitutional sector. 


The Career of a Concept,” New Polities, 1 (Spring, 


1962), 116-134; Arthur G. Neal and Salomon Ret- 
tig, “Dimensions of Alienation among Manual and 
Non-Manual Workers,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 28 (August, 1963), 599-608; Kenneth Kenis- 
ton, The Uncommitted (New York: Dell, 1965), 
esp. pp. 449-476; and Charles J. Browning, et al., 
“On the Meaning of Alienation,” American Socio- 
logical Review, 26 (1961), 780-781. 

*See, especially, Seeman, op. cit., and Neal and 
Rettig, op. cit. In his stimulating discussion, Ken- 
iston uses the term “mode” to express whether 
alienation is manifest as an attempt to change so- 
ciety (alloplastic) or is, rather, directed inwardly 
toward change in the individual himself (auto- 
plastic). Keniston, op. cit. Although the behavioral 
expression of alienation is of obvious relevance to 
a theory of political alienation, it seems to me that 
it does not need to be made part of the definition 
of the concept itself but might be treated as a 
separate variable whose relation to the attitude of 
alienation is conditioned by other variables such 
as the opportunities for social change present in 
the system, or certain psychological characteristics 
of the individual. 
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It is useful to distinguish at least four 
different ways in which alienation toward the 
polity may be expressed.’ 


. 1) “Political powerlessness” may be defined as 


an individual’s feeling that he cannot affect the 
actions of the government, that the “authorita- 
tive allocation of values for the society,” which 
is at the heart of the political process, is not 
subject to his influence. Political decisions, 
which determine to a great extent the conditions 
under which the individual lives, may appear to 
be happening to individuals who feel powerless, 
independent of or in spite of their own judgment 
or wishes. This mode of alienation is closely relat- 
ed (inversely) to the concept of “political 
efficacy,” which has achieved such prominence 
in studies of voting behavior.® 

. 2) “Political meaninglessness” may be said to 


“exist to the extent that political decisions are 


te 


perceived as being unpredictable. A perceived 
random pattern of decision making would, of 
course, prevent an understanding of the political 
system. This mode of alienation is distinguished 
from the first in that in the ease of powerless- 
ness decisions may be clear and predictable, but 
are simply not subject to the influence of the 
individual; in the case of meaninglessness, how- 
ever, the individual perceives no discernible pat- 
tern. This feeling is illustrated by an individu- 
al’s inability to distinguish any meaningful po- 
litical choices, and the sense that political 
choices are themselves meaningless, because one 
cannot predict their probable outcomes nor, 
consequently, use them to change social condi- 
tions. 

~ 3) Following Durkheim’s use of “anomie,” 
which denotes a devitalization of social norms 
regulating individual behavior, “perceived polit- 
ical normlessness” is defined as the individual’s 
perception that the norms or rules intended to 


"The concepts of “powerlessness,” “meaningless- 
ness,” and “isolation,” used here are based on 
Seeman’s discussion of their generic types; the 
present discussion specifies how these modes of 
alienation relate to political institutions. The con- 
cept of “normlessness” developed here departs 
from the meaning attached to this term by See- 
man. In addition to these four types, Seeman also 
discusses a type of alienation identified as “self- 
estrangement.” The sense in which this type of 
alienation can be said to have an institutional re- 
ferent is unclear. 

*See especially the work emanating from the 
University of Michigan studies, most notably An- 
gus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. Mil- 
ler and Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter 
(New York: John Wiley, 1960). 
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govern political relations have broken down, and 
that departures from prescribed behavior arc 
common. A belief that officials violate legal 
procedures in dealing with the public or in ar- 
riving at policy decisions exemplifies this mode 
of ahenation. 

4) “Political isolation” refers to a rejection of 
political norms and goals that are widely held 
and shared by other members of a society. It 
differs from perceived normlessness in which 
there is implicit acceptance of some set of norms 
from which others are perceived to be deviating. 
Political isolation can be illustrated by a belief 
that voting or other socially defined political 
obligations are merely conformist formalities, or, 
indeed, that public participation is Inappropriate 
in the formulation of publie policy. This type of 
alienation is consistent with Lane’s description 
of alienated individuals as feeling that “the rules 
of the game are unfair, loaded, illegitimate; the 
Constitution is, in some sense, fradulent.’” To 
the extent that social norms are dynamic, how- 
ever, a state of isolation at one point in time 
may entail a different attitude set than isolation 
at another time. Similarly, to the extent that so- 
cial norms differ from culture to culture, alien- 
ation in this mode can only be understood with 
reference to the prevailing normative patterns 
of particular societies. 

Conceptual dimensionalization of an attitudi- 
nal domain implies a set of hypotheses about the 
relationships among empirical measures of the 
various dimensions. Although some previous 
work on alienation has demonstrated separate 
dimensions empirically,?° studies using measures 
with direct political relevance frequently assume 
the existence of separate attitudinal dimensions 
without actually providing evidence to substan- 
tiate this assumption. The present study pur- 


° Robert E. Lane, Political Ideology (New York: 
The Free Press, 1962), p. 162. 

See Neal and Rettig, op. cit.; the same au- 
thors’ “On the Multidimensionality of Alienation,” 
American Sociological Review, 32 (February, 
1967), 54-64; and Elmer L. Struening and Arthur 
H. Richardson, “A Factor Analytic Exploration of 
the Alienation, Anomie and Authoritarianism Do- 
main,” American Sociological Review, 30 (1965), 
768-776, 

* See for example, Robert E. Agger, Marshall N. 
Goldstein, and Stanley A. Pearl, “Political Cyni- 
cism: Measurement and Meaning,” Journal of Pol- 
itics, 23 (August, 1961), and Kenneth Janda, “A 
Comparative Study of Political Alienation and 
Voting Behavior in Three Suburban Commu- 
nities,” in Studies in History and the Social Ser- 
ences (Normal: Illinois State University, 1965), 
pp. 53-68. However, in a recent publication, Aber- 
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sues this line of inquiry further by exploring the 
dimensionality of attitudes toward the politica: 
system. If the hypothesis that distinct modes oí 
political alienation exist can be substantiated. 
then it would seem imperative that future dis- 
cussions of attitudinal support for political sys- 
tems specify the sense in which “support” or 
“alienation” is being used, and consider the like- 
lihood that different modes of support or alien- 
ation may be differentially related to other 
theoretically important variables. 


II. CONSTRUCTION OF MEASURES 


The data used in this study are derived from 
interviews collected from a nation-wide proba- 
bility sample in the United States in early 1960. 
A description of sampling procedures has been 
published elsewhere* Twenty-six questions. 
whose manifest content was judged related te 
the political alienation domain, were examiinec 
to determine their dimensionality. These items 
arranged according to their final allocation to twe 
scales of political alienation, are presented ir 
Table 1. 

The matrix of intercorrelations among thes 
questions, arranged in a linked-simplex structure 
in which the largest correlations appear along 
the main diagonal, is presented as Table 2. Thi- 
method of displaying the data has the advan- 
tage that “the factorial structure of a matris 
may be anticipated quite directly by looking a: 
the arrangement of correlations of variables.’ 





bach reports that factor analysis confirmed the 
dimensionality of several different measures o: 
alienation, including two measures of politica 
alienation. He does not report the factor loadings, 
although he describes them as “strong.” His dat: 
support the utility of considering specific types o` 
political alienation separately. See Joel Aberbach. 
“Alienation and Political Behavior,” this Review 
LXII (March, 1969), 86-99. Two recent article. 
dealing with support for particular political insti- 
tutions also use factor analytic techniques to di- 
mensionalize attitudes. See Jack Dennis, “Suppor 
for the Party System by the Mass Public,” thi; 
Review, LX (September, 1966), 600-615 and G. R. 
Boynton, S.C. Patterson and R. D. Hedlund, “Thr 
Structure of Public Support for Legislative Insti- 
tutions,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, XI 
(May, 1968), 163-180. 

*See Almond and Verba, op. cil, pp. 519-523. 
The data were made available by the Inter-Uni- 
versity Consortium for Political Research. Neithe ` 
Professors Almond nor Verba nor the Consortium 
bear any responsibility for the analyses or inter- 
pretations presented here. 

" Edgar F. Borgatta, “On Analyzing Correlatio1 
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TABLE 1. QUESTIONS USED AS MEASURES OF POLITICAL ALIENATION* 


Component I: “Political Powerlessness” 


13a. If you wanted to discuss political and governmental affairs, are there some people you definitely 
wouldn’t turn to—that is, people with whom you feel it is better not to discuss such topics? About how 
many people would you say there are with whom you would avoid discussing polities? (discuss with 
no one) 

14. Some people say that politics and government are so complicated that the average man cannot 
really understand what is going on. In general, do you agree or disagree with that? 

15. How do you feel about this? Thinking of the important national and international issues facing the 
country, how well do you think you can understand these issues? (not at all) 

16. How about local issues in this town or part of the country? How well do you understand them? 
(not at all) 

23. If you made an effort to change this regulation, how likely is it that you would succeed? (hypo- 
thetical local regulation considered to be “very unjust or harmful”) (not at all likely) 

24. If such a case arose, how likely is it that you would actually try to do something about it? (local 
regulation) (not at all likely) 

27. If you made an effort to change this law, how likely is it that you would succeed? (hypothetical 
national law considered to be “very unjust or harmful”) (not aé all likely) 

28. If such a case arose, how likely is it you would actually try to do something about it? (national law) 
(not at all likely) 

3ia. Thinking now about the national government in Washington, about how much effect do you think 
its activities, the laws passed and so on, have on your day-to-day life? Do they have a great effect, 
some effect, or none? 

32a. Now take the local government: about how much effect do you think its activities have on your 
day-to-day life? Do they have a great effect, some effect, or none? 

72f. People like me don’t have any say about what the government does. (Agree-Disagree) 


Component II: “Perceived Political Normlessness” 


18a. One sometimes hears that some people or groups have so much influence over the way the govern- 
ment is run that the interests of the majority are ignored. Do you agree or disagree that there are 
such groups? > a A 

3lb. On the whole, do the activities of the national government tend to improve conditions in this 
country, or would we be better off without them? 

32b. On the whole, do the activities of the local government tend to improve conditions in this area, 
or would we be better off without them? 

34. Suppose there were some question that you had to take to a government office—for example, a tax 
question or housing regulation. Do you think you would be given equal treatment? I mean, would you 
be treated as well as anyone else? (No) 

35. If you explained your point of view to the officials, what effect do you think it would have? Would 
they give your point of view serious consideration, would they pay only a little attention, or would 
they ignore what you had to say? 

37a. If you had some trouble with the police—a traffic violation, maybe, or being accused of a minor 
offense—do you think you would be given equal treatment? That is, would you be treated as well as 
anyone else? (No) 

37b. If you explained your point of view to the police, what effect do you think it would have? Would 
they give your point of view serious consideration, would they pay only a little attention, or would 
they ignore what you had to say? 

51. The Republican party now controls the administration in Washington. Do you think that its 
policies and activities would ever seriously endanger the country’s welfare? Do you think that this 
probably would happen, that it might happen, or that it probably wouldn’t happen? 

52. If the Democratic party were to take control of the government, how likely is it that it would seri- 


* Question numbers refer to the original interview schedule as reported in Gabriel Almond and 
Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1963), Appendix B. Code cate- 
gories were arranged to represent assumed ascending degrees of political alienation, the highest point of 
which is underlined for each question. 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 


ously endanger the country’s welfare? Do you think that this would probably happen, that it might 


happen, or that it probably wouldn’t happen? 





ao 


72d. All candidates sound good in their speeches, but you can never tell what they will do after they 


are elected. (Agree—Disagree) 


liems Omitted 


45. Some people feel that campaigning is needed so the public can judge candidates and issues. Others 
say that it causes so much bitterness and is so unreliable that we'd be better off without it. What do 
you think? Is it needed or would we be better off without it? 

46. Do you ever get angry at some of the things that go on in election campaigns? Do you often get 
angry, do you sometimes get angry, or do you never get angry? 

47. Do you ever find election campaigns to be pleasant and enjoyable? Do you often, do you sometimes, 


or do you never find them pleasant and enjoyable? 


48. Do you ever find election campaigns silly or ridiculous? Do you often, sometimes, or never find 


them silly or ridiculous? 


72a.The way people vote is the main thing that decides how things are run in this country. (Agrec— 


Disagree) 
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The scales used in this research resulted from 
an interplay between factor and item analysis 
techniques which are described here in summary 
fashion. The matrix of correlation coefficients 
among alienation measures was analyzed by the 
principal components method.* Eight compo- 
nents with eigenvalues above 1.0 were extracted. 
The simplex arrangement of the matrix sug- 
gested two distinct dimensions.15 However, in 
order to allow for the possible emergence of a 
third component of items with unclear relations 
to the two dominant clusters, the first three 
components extracted were retained for rotation 
by the Varimax criterion. The initial three-com- 
ponent solution was judged to be unacceptable 
for its poor approximation to simple structure.’® 
The pattern of loadings suggested that rotation 
to two components might yield a clearer solu- 
tion. This was indeed the case. These results, 
combined with the item analysis data, isolated 


Matrices: Some New Emphases,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, XXII (Winter, 1958-59), p. 523. 

“Por a comparison of ihe components and fac- 
tor models see Harry H. Harman, Modern Factor 
Analysis (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1967), Chapter 8. 

* Questions 24, 28, 27, 28, 15, 16, 72f and 14 com- 
pose one strong cluster, each having a correlation 
of 3 or higher with at least one other variable in 
the cluster, and Questions 37b, 35, 34, 37a, 32b, 
31b, 51, and 52 form a weaker but identifiable sec- 
ond cluster. 

1 See L. L. Thurstone, Multiple Factor Analysis 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947), p. 
335, and J. P. Guilford, Psychometric Methods 
(2nd ed.; New York: McGraw-Hill, 1954), p. 508. 





five items which were of questionable relation to 
these dominant components, and they were 
eliminated? A second principal-components 
analysis was performed on the remaining 
twenty-one items. Seven components with eigen- 
values above 1.0 were found; the first two were 
clearly dominant (4.3 and 2.0) while the re- 
maining values dropped rapidly (1.4, 1.8, 1.2. 
and 1.0). Because of their clarity and strength. 
the first two components were retained for rota- 
tion, resulting in the pattern displayed in Table 
3. This solution was accepted as a satisfactory 
approximation to simple structure. All of the 
items are clearly associated with one of the two 
major components. 

The manifest content of the eleven items 
constituting the first component strongly sug- 
gests the “powerlessness” dimension of alien- 
ation described above. As stipulated in the a 


“Specifically, the results of the two-component, 
twenty-six item solution demonstrated that (a) 
Qs. 45 and 72a had weak loadings on both com- 
ponents, and (b) Q. 46 loaded negatively on its 
dominant component. To investigate further the 
structure of the items, Qs. 46 and 72a were elimi- 
nated, and two scales were formed using a cluster 
scoring procedure. Item analyses (based on re- 
sponse choice-total scale biserial correlations) indi- 
cated that Qs. 46, 47, and 48 were only weakly re- 
lated to the dominant content of their scales. Since 
all three of these questions concerned attitudes to- 
ward election campaigns (as did Q. 45, which was 
eliminated because of its weak loadings), it seemed 
reasonable to conclude that the domain tapped by 
these questions was essentially different from that 
of the other items and all were eliminated. 


TABLE 2.—ARRANGED CORRELATION MATRIX FOR 26 ALIENATIC 





Q.No. 24 28 27 23 15 16 72 14 72d 188 37b 35 34 37a 32b 31b | 


27 33 49 

23 47 36 49 

15 34 42 34 29 

16 31 30 19 20 46 

72f 24 27 32 29 29 22 

14 13 15 16 13 37 21 26 

72d 09 183 13 05 19 13 21 22 

18a —07 —08 —01 —02 —02 —0O1 09 13 19 

37b 16 12 1ļ1I 21 ł4 15 19 17 12 18 

ao 14 16 20 20 17 «+11 23 12 HI: H 3 

34 12 09 10 14 10 07 16 08 11 IL 27 36 

ova 11 09 05 11 11 #14 17 09 07 10 38 19 38 

32b 15 11 13 15 I7 14 18 11 08 02 24 19 14 16 

lb 16 13 12 15 18 13 «18 14 10 03 18 19 16 15 39 

51 05 09 14 10 09 O0 16 07 15 05 13 16 14 =%J4 O8 15 
52 06 07 OF 05 06 04 15 05 10 06 08 14 OF 10 08 O09 | 
47 17 20 18 18 19 I7 I7 12 14 02 190 13 05 06 lIl 09 í 
45 11 08 10 11 14 07 19 11 12 03 13 13 04 06 17 l4 i 
la 23 24 21 19 29 18 24 14 10 —08 07 13 08 00 11 += £408 —í 
32a 16 16 19 16 23 20 16 14 06 —05 07 08 OO —0l 18 1i —t 
46 —20 —20 —13 —14 —18 —19 —08 00 —0l 18 —01 0l 02 —04 00 —03 í 
48 01 —05 —06 00 —05 00 —05 06 04 09 11 06 05 OF 10 O8 4 
13a 14 13 10 13 25 21 19 13 10 -01 08 OF 03 08 11° «OF f 
72a 03 —01 00 03 —09 03 02 00 —03 -01 06 03 00 03 08 05 —( 


2 Decimals have been omitted. N =970. Correlations of .06 are significant at the .05 level; correlati 
data were coded as the mean of continua or the mode of dichotomies. 
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priori description of this dimension, the defining 
items (15, 23, 24, 27, and 28) refer to the indi- 
vidual’s ability to understand important na- 
tional and international issues facing the coun- 
try, his propensity to do something about either 
a local regulation or a national Jaw that he 
thinks unjust, and his subjective assessment of 
the efficacy of such efforts. Other items (14, 
16, and 72f) share similar content, relating to 
the individual’s ability to understand and affect 
the political process. Two of the items (3la and 
82a) tap the respondent’s understanding of the 
multifarious effects of government on the lives 
of citizens. Question 18a measures a fear or 
shunning of political discussion, which indicates 
a feeling of low ability to cope with the political 
environment. These interpretations support the 
identification of the first component as “political 
powerlessness.” 

The defining items of the second component 
are 34, 35, 37a, and 37b. These questions refer to 
the treatment expected by the individual from 
two different governmental agencies. These 
questions appear to assume a norm of equal and 
considerate treatment of citizens by government 
officials, and may be considered to refer ultimate- 
ly to the legal norm represented by the consti- 
tutional guarantee of equal protection.'® Lack of 
congruence between this norm and actual be- 
havior may be considered as an indication of de- 
terioration in the normative structure. Accord- 
ingly, the subjective assessment of the existence 
of this state can be interpreted as a condition of 
“perceived normlessness.” That is, the individual 
who thinks that he would receive unequal treat- 


1 Consistent with this interpretation, Almond 
and Verba report that these questions were in- 
tended to measure the “qualities our respondents 
imputed to the executive side of government.” 
Op. cit., p. 106. At a different point in their anal- 
ysis, however (see especially Chapter 8), they use 
these questions as measures of “administrative 
competence,” which might be construed as a sub- 
type of powerlessness. There is clearly some con- 
ceptual overlap here. Although a sense of de- 
parture from community norms is being used in 
the present study to define “perceived normless- 
ness,” it is obvious that, when the particular norm 
in question refers to the role the individual 
should play in his interactions with political de- 
cision-makers, assessments of norm deviations may 
also reflect feelings of powerlessness. That items 
34, 35, 37a, and 37b have quite low loadings on 
the factor that is here called “powerlessness” in- 
creases confidence that their interpretation in 
terms of role expectations and norm deviations is 
more adequate than an interpretation using the 
powerlessness concept. 
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TABLE 3.—ROTATED COMPONENT STRUCTURE 
OF TWENTY-ONE ALIENATION ITEMS 


ond 


Compo- Compo- 


tion Content nent I nent H 

28 Likelihood of action to change un- 

just national law .69 08 
15 Understanding of national and in- 

ternational issues -68 .13 
24 Likelihood of action to change un- 

just local regulation .66 08 
27 Perceived efficacy of efforts to 

change national law .62 „11 
23 Perceived efficacy of efforts to 

change local regulation .60 „I6 
3la Effect of national government on 

daily life 56 —.07 
16 Understanding of local issues 54 sit 
32a Effect of local government on daily 

life 49 —,09 
72f People like me have no say about 

government activities 47 „34 
14 Polities and government are toa 

complicated for average man .35 24 
13a Extent of avoidance of political dis- 

cussions .34 .08 
37b Consideration to point of view by ~~ 

police 14 .62 
37a Treatment by police 03 „59 
34 Treatment in government office .05 .59 
35 Consideration of point of view by 

officials .18 „57 
51 Prudence of Republiean party poli- 

cies .02 48 
52 Prudence of Democratic party poli- 

cies —.0i .42 
31b Benefit deriving from national gov- 

ernment activities .22 .40 
18a Elite vs. majority rule — .16 .39 
32b Benefit deriving from local govern- 

ment activities 24 .38 
724 Reliability of candidates for public 

office .19 31 


ment is making this judgment with reference to 
a state of affairs that he thinks should exist be- 
cause it is affirmed by the political culture. 
Another pair of questions (51 and 52) that 
load highly on this second component ask for 
the respondent’s judgment as to the likelihood 
that the policies of either of the major political 
parties would endanger the country’s welfare 
when that party is in control of the government. 
These questions refer to a set of norms about 
the role of political parties. This role includes the 
expectation that the parties will act with a de- 
gree of patriotism, judgment, and knowledge 
that will ensure the country’s security and well- 
being. Failure to comply with these expectations 
would likely be perceived as a normative viola- 
tion of great magnitude. Similar reasoning mav 
be applied to items 31b and 32b. If the effects of 
governmental actions are such that the public 
would be better off without them, norms speci- 
fying that such activity be im the national wel- 
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fare will be perceived as having been violated. 
The remaining two items of the second compo- 
nent (18a and 72d), which concern the influence 
of people and groups on government, actions and 
the reliability and trustworthiness of elected 
officials, can also be taken as measures of cynical 
feelings regarding compliance with certain widely 
held ideals and norms of the political culture. 
Although we do not have a direct measure of 
the extent to which the norms referred to here 
are in fact shared, some measure of their impor- 
tance is indicated by Almond and Verba’s find- 
ing that, when respondents were asked to men- 
tion the “things about this country that you are 
most proud of,” 85% of Americans mentioned 
aspects of the political system such as the Con- 
stitution, political freedom, or democracy. These 
sources of pride are all strongly associated with 
the norms of equality, responsibility, and re- 
sponsiveness which have been suggested here as 
providing the point of reference for answers to 
the questions constituting this component. In no 
other country studied did even as many as half 
of the respondents mention political characteris- 
tics as a source of pridet? Because the main 
theme shared by these questions appears to be 
the extent to which political leaders and govern- 
ment officials observe important norms of the 
political culture, the second component is called 
“perceived political normlessness.” The stipula- 
tion of normlessness as “perceived” is meant to 
indicate that the respondent himself does not 
necessarily feel anomic, but rather that he be- 
lieves that frequent deviations from accepted 
norms occur i the political process. In this 
sense, this concept is related to the concept of 
“political cynicism,” since the questions used to 
measure cynicism all appear to have either a 
legal or an informal norm as an implied referent 
agaist which respondents are asked to judge 
the behavior of politicians.2° It may be a more 
fruitful concept in that whereas “cynicism” has 
no apparent theoretical roots, “perceived norm- 
lessness” has theoretical ties in the alienation 
framework and in the Durkheim-Merton-in- 
spired theories of anomie, in which the term is 
used to signify a devitalization of social norms.24 


* Almond and Verba, op. cit., p. 102. 

See Agger, et al, op. cit., p. 479, for a list of 
the questions used. 

“See especially Robert K. Merton, Social 
Theory and Social Structure (rev. ed.; New York: 
The Free Press, 1957), pp. 181-194. Another re- 
lated concept inspired by Durkheim’s analysis of 
anomie has recently been discussed by Inkeles, who 
develops the concept of “political anomie” along 
lines which are strikingly similar to those defining 
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Each respondent was assigned a score on each 
of the two dimensions of alienation on the basis 
of his responses to the questions discussed 
above. A cluster scoring procedure, in which 
each item is assigned uniquely to the scale on 
which it has its highest loading, was used. The 
internal consistency reliability coefficients of the 
powerlessness and perceived normlessness scales 
were .77 and .62 respectively.2? Both measures 
were approximately normally distributed, with a 
slight positive skew in the perceived normless- 
ness scale. In the interests of greater reliability, 


a modification in the origmal sample was made | 


consisting in the elimination of 102 cases for 
which there were serious data gaps.” All analy- 


“perceived political normlessness.” Inkeles defines 
political anomie as the individual’s feeling that 
others are not complying with the rules of so- 
ciety, and operationalizes it as “the individual’s 
perception of the extent to which politicians and 
government officials pay attention to the com- 
mon man, serve the public rather than their own 
careers, and keep their campaign promises after 
the election.” Alex Inkeles, “Participant Citizen- 
ship in Six Developing Countries,” this Revrw, 
LXIL (December, 1969), p. 1125. Emphasis in 
original. The content of the first and third of 
Inkeles’ defining questions is essentially the same 
as Qs. 18a and 72d of the perceived political norm- 
lessness scale. 

* The Hoyt method was used. See Cyril J. Hoyt 
and Clayton L. Stunkard, “Estimation of Test Re- 
liability for Unrestricted Item Scoring Methods,” 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, 12 
(1952), 756-758. 

“Since multivariate techniques assume a con- 
stant N, some procedures had to be adopted to 
eliminate missing data. The entire sample of 970 
was used for the component analyses reported 
above, with “Not Ascertained” or “Don’t Know” 
cases coded the middle position of continuous 
variables or the modal position of dichotomies. 
Once scale composition was determined, cases were 
excluded from the analysis if more than one-third 
of the questions comprising either of the de- 
pendent variables had missing responses or if in- 
formation was missing on a major socioeconomic 
status variable, i.e., occupation or income, since 
these were known to have important effects on 
alienation (there were no missing data for educa- 
tion, place of birth, or race). The two-thirds pres- 
ent criterion for the dependent variables was some- 
what arbitrary. It seemed likely that with more 
than one-third of the items missing, there would 
be a relatively high probability of misrepresenting 
the respondent’s true attitude. Conversely, a more 
stringent criterion would have eliminated a great 
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ses which follow are based on the refined sample 
of 868 cases. 

The examination of the meanings of each of 
the questions in the two scales suggests that the 
scales have content validity as measures of the 
concepts of political powerlessness and perceived 
political normlessness. The establishment of 
these two distinct measures of alienation should 
aid in future theoretical clarification of the con- 
cept and in the development of more specific hy- 
potheses relating alienation to various personal 
characteristics and social conditions. As a step 
toward this goal, the relationships between these 
two scales of alienation and a variety of other 
variables are explored below. Since the two 
seales are only weakly related (r = .26, indi- 
eating only 7% shared variance), we can rea- 
sonably expect that the two dimensions of 
alienation will be differentially related to other 
variables. If the strength or the direction of the 
relationships between the measures of alienation 
and various social and psychological variables 
are significantly different, then the utility of the 
dimensional approach will be further substan- 
tiated. 


III. CORRELATES OF TWO DIMENSIONS OF 
POLITICAL ALIENATION 


The analyses reported below are directed to 
the question of the sources of political alten- 
ation. In previous studies many different vari- 
ables have been shown to be associated with one 
or another type of alienation. Most studies, 
however, have considered only a limited number 
of variables and thus the literature is replete 


many more cases. These procedures resulted in 119 
exclusions, accounted for by 102 individuals. An 
analysis designed to ascertain the effects of exclud- 
ing these 102 cases on the representativeness of 
the sample indicated that the revised sample gen- 
erally corresponded more closely than the original 
to a number of census distributions. This was be- 
cause missing data cases tended to have demo- 
graphic characteristics similar to those which vere 
overrepresented in the original sample. This find- 
ing and the great Jikelihood of unreliability in at- 
tempting to score the missing data cases were pri- 
mary factors in the decision to remove these cases 
from the analysis. For a more detailed discussion 
of some problems raised by missing data and a 
consideration of alternative methods of handling 
it, as well as a detailed description of the pro- 
cedures followed in the elimination of cases re- 
ported here, see Ada W. Finifter, Dimensions of 
Political Alienation: A Muliwariate Analysis, 
Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Wis- 
consin, 1967, pp. 60-70. 
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with demonstrations of bivariate relationship: 
between measures of alienation and various per- 
sonal characteristics. In the present study an at- 
tempt is made to consider a wide variety o 
variables simultaneously, and to evaluate their 
relative importance in multivariate models. I: 
this way the development of parsimonious 
theory may be advanced. 

Zero-order Pearson correlations among a! 
variables are presented in Table 4.24 For concep- 
tual clarity, the independent variables are ar- 
ranged in three groups, corresponding to th: 
general concepts of (1) social status, which in- 
cludes religion, nativity, race, sex, age, educa- 
tion, occupation, and income; (2) social cohe 
sion, which includes marital status, number o 
children, years of residence in the community 
where the individual lives, frequency of churc! 
attendance, number of organizations to whic: 
the respondent belongs, whether the responden: 
was ever an officer in any of these organizations 
an index of political participation, party identifi- 
cation, strength of party identification, and a: 
index of faith in people; and (8) geo-cultura 
environment, including size of community anc 
region of residence. Codes for all variables are 
presented in the Appendix. 

The zero-order relationships between power- 
lessness and social status reported here are cone 
sistent with the findings of several previou« 
studies which used different indicators o. 
alienation.25 In addition, the Survey Researcl: 


* Bivariate plots between each predictor variable 
and each alienation scale showed no significant de- 
partures from linearity. The relationship betwee: 
age and powerlessness was the only one which was 
very slightly curvilinear, with the youngest aget 
group (18-25) having as high a mean powerlessnes: 
score as the 41-50 age group, but not nearly a: 
high as that of the oldest group. This result con- 
firms neither previous findings of a linear relation - 
ship between these variables, reported by severa. 
investigators, nor those findings indicating extreme 
curvilinearity, with the youngest being more alien- 
ated than any other age group. See W. E. Thompson 
and J. E. Horton, “Political Alienation as a Force ir 
Political Action,” Secial Forces, 38 (March, 1960). 
190-195. à 

= For example, see Agger, et al., op. cil., 484-487 
Russell Middleton, “Alienation, Race, and Educa- 
tion,” American Sociological Review, 28 (Deceme 
ber, 1963), 973-977; John Haer, “Social Stratifica - 
tion in Relation to Attitudes Toward Sources o’ 
Power,” Social Forces, 35 (December, 1956), 137-- 
142; and Richard Quinney, “Political Conser- 
vatism, Alienation, and Fatalism,” Sociometry, 2” 
(September, 1964), 372-381. My review of previou: 
studies intentionally omits those using Srole’s 


TABLE 4. CORRELATIONS AMONG DIMENSIONS OF ALIENATION, SOCIAL STATUS, SOCIAL COHES 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 8 19 i 12 13 14 i5 





1 Powerlessness 


2 Normlessness 26 

3 Jewish 09 —02 

4 Catholic 01 —03 b 

5 Protestant 02 03 b b 

6 Nativity —07 10 —13 ~20 26 

7 Ree 14 22 —07 —10 10 #08 

8 Sex 12 —08 —02 —01 06 03 00 

9 Age 12 OL 02 —02 02 —17 —09 —08 

10 Education —44 —16 12 ~O01 -—06 16 ~—18 07 —35 

11 Occupation -32 —12 260 ~—03 —08 08 ~20 —03 03 48 

12 Income 3l —18 13 06 —09 03 -28 —06 —21 42 31 

13 Marital Status —08 —03 05 —02 08 —07 —05 —08 -06 —00 -03 25 

14 Number of Children 07 04 —03 —04 06 02 02 02 17 —23 —15 —il 24 

15 Years Residence 03 —01 02 04 —02 -03 —0l ~00 35 —16 —0O5 -11 —04 06 

16 Church Attendance —17 —11 ~—10 17 15 08 03 10 03 06 O08 O01 03 o O5 
17 Organizations -38 -13 098 0l —00 08 ~08 ~—18 06 34 34 30 02 -07 066 
18 Officership —31 —13 06 ~—10 09 - 08 —05 -02 05 27 24 20 O8 ~03 £06 
19 Pol, Participation —64 -10 10 —02 —03 06 —15 —23 11 38 39 30 04 —03 Ol 
20 Party ID —~07 —06 —06 —~l11 144 07 —07 —03 06 12 15 06 —05 —07  O1 
21 ID Strength —10 —07 —01 02 —08§ —02 08- O1 —19 —02 —04 01 O1 09 16 
22 Faith in People -37 —37 —01 03 02 Ol ~—22 05 —09 32 19 29 =06 —05 —06 
23 Community Size —Ol 05 20 17 —23 —12 04: 04 -15 15 09 21 —05 —22 —08 
24 Northeast —09 —08 15 24 —28 —08 —06 —04 —0l 08 05 13 —03 ~05 05 
25 South 09 08 —09 —24 28 #10 i4 06 -O01 ~-15°-06 —20 02 07 ~—05 





® Decimals are omitted. N =868. Correlations of .06 are significant at the .05 level; correlations of ,08 are significant at the .01 levi 
b These dummy variables were constructed from answers to the same item. 
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Center studies have found consistently that the 
political efficacy scale (the inverse of powerless- 
ness) is positively related to being male, and to 
education, Income, and occupation.2* Within the 
cluster of status measures used in the present 
study, education is by far the single most im- 
portant predictor of powerlessness, accounting 
for 19% of the total variance. Because of the 
important effects of education on job and in- 
come opportunities, it is likely that education 
also has important indirect effects through its 
influence on occupation and income, each of 
which is also fairly strongly related to power- 
lessness. However, since income level of the pa- 
rental home is an important determinant of the 
level of education achieved by the respondent, it 
is difficult to reject the economic determinism 
hypothesis without more information on socio- 
economie background than is available in this 
study. These data do demonstrate, however, that 
in a contemporaneous prediction of powerlessness, 
education is a far more important variable than 
income. Nevertheless, income and occupation 
each independently explain about 9% of the 
variance in powerlessness scores. In contrast, im- 
come accounts for only about 3% and occupation 
for about 1% of the variance in normlessness. 
Race is another measure of general social sta- 
tus found to be related to indicators of alien- 
ation in previous studies.2? In each case, 
Negroes are more highly alienated than whites. 
In the present study, although race seems to be 
of some slight importance in predicting power- 
lessness (r = .14, r? = .02), its relationship to 
this form of alienation is essentially a function 
of education: when educational attainment is 


anomia scale as a measure of alienation. The heavy 
emphasis on personal life situations in the Srole 
scale suggests that it may largely measure per- 
sonal disorganization or maladjustment rather than 
attitudes toward aspects of social structure. The 
two may be related, but this is an empirical rather 
than definitional question, and the indiscriminate 
use of the Srole scale as a de facto measure of 
“alienation” serves mainly to confuse these con- 
cepts. Furthermore, there is some empirical evi- 
dence that anomia and some measures of aliena- 
tion are independent dimensions. See the articles 
cited in note 10. 

* Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin, and Warren 
E. Miller, The Voter Decides (Evanston: Row, 
Peterson and Company, 1954), pp. 190-192; Camp- 
bell, et al, The American Voter, op. cit., pp. 516- 
520. 

"See, for example, Middleton, op. cit. and 
Campbell, Gurin, and Miller, op. cit. 
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controlled, the strength of the relationship be- 
tween race and powerlessness drops to less thar 
one-fourth of its initial potency (r = .067,r? = 
004). Given similar educational achievement. 
Negroes apparently feel hardly any more power- 
less concerning the political process than do 
whites. Moreover, considering that Negroes as © 
group are less well-educated than whites, that 
they generally hold lower prestige occupationa: 
positions, and that they earn less income, the 
zero-order correlation between race and power- 
lessness is perhaps smaller than one would ex- 
pect. 

The low correlation between powerlessnes: 
and race contrasts with the stronger effects o 
race in the case of normlessness. Even when jn 
come and education (the two next most power. 
ful status predictors of normlessness) are bot! 
held constant, race maintains most of its origi- 
nal explanatory power, with the second orde: 
partial reduced only to .175. In contrast, the 
corresponding second order partial for race ane! 
powerlessness is an insignificant .0385. Thi. 
difference means that, given similar achiever 
status, ascriptive racial status is not importan 
as a cause of political powerlessness, but it doc- 
remain an important cause of perceived norm- 
lessness. However, since it is obviously more dif- 
ficult for Negroes to attain that same achieved 
status, this type of statistical controlling proce- 
dure is in danger of being misleading except a- 
it points out possible effects of social chang. 
That is, the implication of these findings is ths 
if opportunities for educational and material 
advancement were equal, it is likely tha‘ 
Negroes would feel no more powerless than 
whites. In contrast, race would remain the most 
powerful status variable in determining the per- 
ception that public officials commonly violat? 
community norms. Indeed, of all the indepen- 
dent variables considered, race is second i 
power only to the measure of faith in people for 
explaining normlessness, and even with thi- 
measure of inter-personal trust controlled. racs 
still has a significant effect on normlessness (r =: 
16). 

Another ascribed characteristic correlate] 
with perceived normlessness is sex: men per- 
ceive norm violations somewhat more frequent), 
than do women. This is the more interesting 31 
view of the fact that women feel more powerless 
than men. The differential relationship between 
sex and the two dimensions of alienation indi- 
cates the contemporary persistence of the politi- 
eal role traditionally assigned to women. The 
present findings indicate that many women fer] 
they have little capacity to affect the politic: 1 
system, yet they are less critical of it than ars 
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men. This is an important aspect of what has 
been called the “subject” political orientation.?® 

Nativity, another ascribed characteristic, also 
has divergent effects on the two types of alien- 
ation. Whereas foreign-born respondents are 
likely to feel somewhat more powerless than the 
native-born (and the Southern European feels 
even more powerless than the northern Euro- 
pean), we find that the opposite is true for per- 
ceived normlessness. That; American birth is as- 
sociated with lower levels of powerlessness is ex- 
plicable by the higher educational attainment of 
native-born citizens, since education decreases 
feelings of powerlessness. Why then should 
American birth be associated with increased per- 
ceptions of normlessness? It will be noted that 
the nativity ranking orders native-born Ameri- 
cans highest, those born in Northern or Western 
Europe second, and those born in Southern Eu- 
rope, or in other areas of the world, lowest.?® 
This ranking clearly corresponds also to one of 
similarity of the political system of the country 
of origin and that of the United States. Similar- 
ity of these political systems is likely to be re- 
lated to greater knowledge of the American sys- 
tem. The reason for the correlation between na- 
tivity and pereceived normlessness may then lie 
in the fact that those with greater knowledge of 
and familiarity with the American political sys- 
tem would be more apt to perceive the norm de- 
viations which do, in fact, occur, than would 
those to whom the political structure is less fa- 
miliar.2° Another possible explanation for this 
finding may lie in the bases from which these 
judgments are made. The native-born American 
probably has the highest expectations regarding 
the behavior of public officials, rooted in an 
idealized orientation toward government and au- 
thority common in publie schooling. Violations 
of this textbook image may thus evoke more 
negative responses (as in a frustration-aggres- 
sion reaction). The political culture of the 
Southern European, to take the other extreme, 
tends to stress a more realistic and a more cyni- 
cal image of the workings of government.*? 


2 Almond and Verba, op. cit., esp. Chapters 1 
and 8. . 

2 The ranking of ethnic prestige follows Gerhard 
Lenski, “Status Crystallization: A Non-Vertical 
Dimension of Social Status,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, 19 (1954), p. 407. 

® Litt found that familiarity with Boston politics 
(as measured by length of residency in that city) 
increases political cynicism. Edgar Litt, “Political 
Cynicism and Political Futility,” Journal of Pol- 
itics, 25 (May 1963), 312-323. 

“ For descriptions of attitudes toward authority 
in different political systems see Almond and 
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Given their lower expectations, persons social- 
ized in this type of political culture might 
therefore be more tolerant of what they may 
perceive to be the far less frequent occurrence 
of norm violations in their adopted country.*? 

In summary, then, the relationships between 
the social status characteristics and each of the 
two dimensions of political alienation differ in 
several important respects. In particular, 
Negroes tend to have higher scores on the mea- 
sure of perceived normlessness than do whites, 
while the difference between the races on the 
measure of powerlessness is of much less impor- 
tance. Both nativity and sex have opposite ef- 
fects on the two types of alienation. Women 
tend to feel more powerless than men but less 
often perceive norm violations. The native-born, 
in general, feel less powerless than the foreign- 
born, but the foreign-born are less critical of the 
operations of the political system. 

It is clear that important differences exist also 
in the effects of various aspects of social co- 


_hesion on the two kinds of political alienation. 


olitical participation has a very high negative 
correlation with feelings of political powerless- 
ness (r = —.64), alone accounting for 41% of 
its variance.33 The “faith in people” scale, de- 


Verba, op. cit., esp. Chapters 4 and 14; Lawrence 
Wylie, Village in the Vaucluse (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1964), Chapter 10; and David Easton 
and Robert D. Hess, “The Child’s Political World,” 
Midwest Journal of Political Science, 6 (1962), 
229-246. Easton and Hess comment particularly 
on the idealization of authority encouraged in 
American socialization practices. 

“Then, too, it is possible that the foreign-born 
may be more hesitant to make statements critical 
of American government to an American inter- 
viewer. Since the items in the normlessness scale 
tend to focus on government officials they may be 
more threatening in this respect than the items in 
the powerlessness scale, which may be perceived 
more in terms of the respondent’s own shortcom 
ings. i 

* Although a significant correlation between 
political participation and powerlessness was ex- 
pected on theoretical grounds, its magnitude 
prompted re-examination of the scales to explore 
the possibility of a spurious effect caused by simi- 
larity of some of their questions. Questions 24 and 
28 of the powerlessness scale asked for the likeli- 
hood that the respondent would actually try to do 
something about a national law or local regulation 
that he thought unjust. Questions 25 and 29, used 
in the participation scale, asked if the respondent 
had actually ever done anything to try to influ- 
ence a national or local decision. The first set is 
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signed to measure a person’s “global attitude 
toward human nature,’’* also has a strong in- 
verse correlation with feelings of powerlessness 
(r = —.37). Since the faith in people scale is a 
measure of interpersonal trust in social relations 
it is understandable that it should be related to 





an almost classic operationalization of the defini- 
tion of an attitude as a predisposition to behavior. 
Questions 25 and 29, however, ask for reports on 
actual behavior. Thus, the four questions are 
legitimately placed in their respective scales of 
attitude toward the political system and actual 
participation in it. Nevertheless, in order to avoid 
any possibility of spuriousness, the powerlessness 
scale was reconstructed without questions 24 and 
28. The reliability of this new scale dropped from 
77 to .71 because of the loss of the two items, 
which had been very highly correlated with the 
other items of the scale. However, contrary to the 
spuriousness hypothesis, the correlation between 
the participation scale and the new powerlessness 
scale dropped only to —.60 (from —.64). Since the 
decrease in actual prediction is less than the 
theoretically possible decrease due to loss of re- 
liability alone, the diminution of the correlation 
is probably due solely to the decrease in reliabil- 
ity rather than to the omission of these two par- 
ticular items. If, in contrast, the decrease in cor- 
relation had been larger than warranted by the 
decrease in reliability, the spuriousness hypothesis 
would have been more plausible. Furthermore, the 
correlations between these particular items of the 
two scales were not large enough to have caused 
the high correlation between the scales themselves, 
especially in view of the fact that they comprise 
only 2/7 of the participation scale and 2/11 of the 
powerlessness scale. 


Powerlessness Questions 


24 28 
25 36 36 

Participation Questions 
29 25 33 


In contrast, the correlation between items 25 and 
29 of the participation scale is 47 and between 
items 24 and 28 of the powerlessness scale .55. This 
analysis demonstrated that the items contributed 
far more to the reliability of their respective scales 
than to any spurious correlation between the 
scales. On the basis of this evidence the original 
powerlessness scale was retained because of its 
higher reliability, 

“ Morris Rosenberg, “Misanthropy and Political 
Ideology,” American Sociological Review, 21 (De- 
cember, 1956), p. 690. The reliability of this scale 
in the current project was .58. 
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the way m which politics, a process involving 
considerable emphasis on interpersonal activity, 
is viewed.\A further indicator of social cohesion 
which has a strong negative relation to power- 
lessness is the number of organizational mem- 
berships the individual reports (r = -—.38), 
which is slightly more strongly related to power- 
lessness than is the experience of having been 
an officer in these organizations (r = —.31). 
Finally, frequency of church attendance is also 
negatively related to feelings of powerlessness 
(r = —.17). Considering the relationships 
among this set of variables, the highest correla- 
tions exist among organizational memberships. 
political participation, and faith in people, with 
church attendance somewhat less strongly re- 
lated to this cluster. It is perhaps reasonable to 
postulate the existence of an underlying ‘“com- 
munity solidarity” factor which operates to 
reduce feelings of powerlessness. While these 
activities and attitudes tend to cluster, faith in 
people, political participation and church at- 
tendance have strong independent effects on this 
type of alienation. However, membership in 
general voluntary organizations alone, without 
participation in the political process itself, does 
not substantially reduce feelings of politica: 
powerlessness. The partial correlation between 
organizational memberships and powerlessness 
when political participation is controlled reduces 
to only —.08 while the corresponding partia! 
for faith in people is —.26 and for church at- 
tendance, —.15. These results suggest important 
relationships between political attitudes and the 
broader context of social interaction. 

The participation measures are much les- 
strongly related to perceived normlessness thar 
to powerlessness. For example, neither organiza- 
tional memberships, nor being an officer, nor po- 
litical participation (each of which explains be- 
tween 10% and 41% of the variance in power- 
lessness) can explain as much as 2% of the vari- 
ance in the perceived normlessness scores. Thus 
the pattern of community participation, whic! 
tends to decrease feelings of powerlessness witk 
respect to the political process, has practically 
no effect on whether or not one perceives norm- 
violating behavior by government. officials, Fre- 
quent participators appear almost as likely tc 
perceive such behavior as apathetics. Faith i 
people, however, 7s equally powerful in predict- 
ing both types of politica] alienation. This vari- 
able is, in fact, the most powerful of all mdepen- 
dent variables in predicting perceived normless- 
ness, accounting for 15% of the variance. 

The “social cohesion” variables present cer- 
tain problems of conceptual status. They are re- 
lated to each other in complex ways that musi 
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eventually be explicated if adequate causal mo- 
dels are to be developed. In addition, they are 
related to the measures of alienation more com- 
plexly than the simple independent-dependent 
variable model of regression analysis used here 
suggests. For example, participation variables 
have been treated in the literature as both inde- 
pendent and dependent with respect to political 
attitudes. Campbell and his associates consider 
political efficacy as an independent variable in 
predicting levels of political participation,’ and 
Horton and ‘Thompson, Janda? and 
Aberbach*® consider the effects of political alien- 
ation on voting behavior. Agger and associates 
have shown that their political cynicism measure 
is related to frequency of political discussion,®® a 
finding similar to one by Douvan relating “polit- 
ical effectiveness” to political discussion.4° On 
the other hand, analyses by Rose and Almond 
and Verba are distinguished by their emphasis 
on organizational affiliations as preceding feel- 
ings of competence,*! while competence itself is 
viewed as a product of the diffusion -of group 
values to the members. It has also been sug- 
gested that feelings of efficacy and actual partic- 
ipation probably reinforce each other. Some 
sense of subjective competence may precede par- 
ticipation, but the skills and familiarity with the 
political process that result from participation 
are likely, m turn, to increase the subjective 
sense of ability to influence the system.*? It 
seems clear that a complex feedback process ex- 
ists among these variables. Development of an 


= Campbell, et al, The American Voter, op. cit., 
pp. 479-481. 

* John E. Horton and Wayne E. Thompson, 
“Powerlessness and Political Negativism: A Study 
of Defeated Local Referendums,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, 67 (1962), pp. 491-492: and W. E. 
Thompson and J. E. Horton, “Political Alienation 
as a Force in Political Action,” Social Forces, 38 
(March, 1960), 190-195. 

* Janda, op. cit. 

s Aberbach, op. cit. 

» Agger, et al., op. cit., pp. 495-497. 

® Elizabeth Douvan, “The Sense of Effectiveness 
and Response to Public Issues,” Journal of Social 
Psychology, 47 (1958), 111-126. 

* Arnold M. Rose, “Attitudinal Correlates of So- 
cial Participation,” Social Forces, 37 (1959), 202- 
206; by the same author, “Alienation and Partici- 
pation: A Comparison of Group Leaders and the 
“Mass’,” American Sociological Review, 27 (De- 
cember, 1962), 834-838; and Almond and Verba, 
op. cit., pp. 307-322. 

2 Robert A. Dahl, Who Governs? (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1961), Chapter 26. 
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adequate theory of alienation will depend on the 
success with which these types of variables are 
incorporated in their dual role as both cause and 
effect. of attitudes. Newly developing techniques 
for analyzing reciprocal causal models hold 
promise for reaching this goal.*9 

This discussion has proceeded with a separate 
consideration of variables on different levels of 
analysis. Status variables may be considered as 
relatively stable (indeed, some are immutable) 
characteristics of the individual. Community 
cohesion variables, on the other hand, are dy- 
namic characteristics of the individual as he re- 
lates to others in his environment. We may also 
consider the effect of certain characteristics of 
the environment itself. Being from either the 
Northeastern or the Southern region of the 
country is related to one’s level of both power- 
lessness and perceived normlessness, but the re- 
gional characteristics have opposite effects. As 
compared to Southerners, Northeasterners ap- 
pear to feel more confident of their ability to 
understand and influence government decisions 
and of the normative compliance of political 
leaders. The correlations between community 
size and the two types of alienation indicate 
that this lesser alienation in the Northeast is not 
due to the higher urbanization in this area, In- 
deed, as will be discussed below, the correlations 
between community size and both forms of 
alienation increase positively when controlled for 
certain relevant variables. The relationship be- 
tween region and alienation may be viewed as a 
reflection of the generally lower socioeconomic 
status of persons living in the South. When ei- 
ther education or income is controlled, the rela- 
tionships between being from the South and 
both of the alienation variables are reduced. 
However (as in the case of the relationship be- 
tween race and alienation), one may question 
the validity of controlling for such variables, 
since this procedure tends to obscure the histori- 
eal factors which have made the South a distinc- 
tive region. 


IV. MULTIVARIATE MODELS 


A large number of variables have been consid- 
ered, and an attempt has been made to identify 
those whose effects are most important. Obvi- 
ously, however, there is an extremely large num- 
ber of ways in which these variables could be 


“For a pioneering application of methods of 
analyzing reciprocal causation, see Otis Dudley 
Dunean, Archibald O. Haller, and Alejandro 
Portes, “Peer Influences on Aspirations: A Rein- 
terpretation,” American Journal of Sociology, 74 
(September, 1968), 119-137. 
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combined to form prediction equations. From 
the enormous number of possible equations it is 
desirable to be able to select one model on which 
substantive explanations could be focused. The 
problem of choosing an explanatory model may 
be interpreted as one of striking a balance be- 
tween maximizing explanatory power and mini- 
mizing the number of variables included so as to 
achieve theoretical parsimony. In order to find 
such an optimal equation, a stepwise correlation 
program was used.‘* The criterion adopted for 
termination of the equation was that the in- 
crease in R? resulting from the addition of a 
variable be statistically significant at the .05 
level. This criterion increases confidence that an 
increment in explanatory power of a given size 
is unlikely to have happened because of sam- 
pling or other random error (within the usual 
confidence limits), and that the variable in 
question makes a genuine contribution to expla- 
nation. 

Table 5 presents the regression coefficients for 
the two equations that meet this criterion. First, 
it should be noted that the full twenty-three 
variable equation increases explained variance in 
powerlessness from 50.7% to only 51.5% and in 
normiessness from 17.9% to only 18.9%. Thus, 
it seems clear that, in each case, the stepwise 
regression procedure has permitted the selection 
of a relatively small subset of variables (less 
than one-third of those originally available), 
whose power is such as to explain 98% and 
95%, respectively, of the variance controlled by 
the full set of variables. In both cases, also, ex- 
planation of variance increases only marginally 
over and above the explanation possible with 
the one most powerful predictor alone. In the 
case of powerlessness, explained variance in- 
creases from 41% to 51% with the addition of 
six variables to political participation and for 
normlessness from 18% to 18% with the addi- 
tion of six variables to faith in people. While be- 
ginning with different initial variables in each 
ease would result in slight changes in these 
figures, the important point, normally obscured 
by suecessive bivariate analyses, is that the 
variables with which we typically work are often 
sufficiently inter-related so that we do not actu- 
ally increase explanatory power greatly by con- 


“The particular program used was “BMDO2R, 
Stepwise Regression.” For a description of this 
program, see W. J. Dixon (ed.), BMD Biomedical 
Computer Programs, revised edition (Los Angeles: 
Health Sciences Computing Facility, Department 
of Preventive Medicine and School of Health, 
School of Medicine, UCLA, September 1, 1965), 
pp. 238-257. 
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TABLE 5.— REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS 
FOR FINAL EQUATIONS* 


ee are ce eet aainanmnmannnnmn aa 


Political Perceived 
Variable Powerless- Political 
ness Normlessness 
Political Participa- 
tion — 55 — 
Education — 14 -= 
Age .13 ~~ 
Jewish — .05 — 
Faith in People — 14 — 30 
Church Attendance — .10 — 07 
Community Size 07 07 
Sex — ~ 07 
Income — — .08 
Nativity — .10 
Race — 13 
R= .712 R= .423 
R?= .507 Ri=.179 
* Standardized coefficients are presented. 


Dashes indicate that the variable concerned did 
not have enough independent predictive power 
for this dependent variable to be included. 


tinually increasing the number of predictor vari- 
ables.4° Thus, determination of the most power- 
ful explanatory variables appears to be a ratio- 
nal and useful research strategy. 

Considering the powerlessness model first, a 
comparison of the standardized regression coeff- 
cients indicates that political participation is by 
far the most important predictor. The appear- 
ance of community size may seem strange in 
that, of all variables, this one had the lowest 
zero-order correlation with the dependent vari- 
able. An examination of the stepwise calcula- 
tions reveals that the major impetus to the rise 
in the partial correlation between population 
size and powerlessness was the inclusion of edu- 
cation. With education controlled, this correla- 
tion increases (partial r = .06), indicating that 


On the other hand, this very inter-relatedness 
may lead to difficulties in obtaining stable esil- 
mates of regression coefficients. As Farrar and 
Glauber suggest, the problem of multicollinearity 
is most usefully viewed as one of degree of severity 
rather than as one of categorical existence. The 
size of the correlation coefficients among the in- 
dependent variables in the present study does not 
appear to constitute a serious problem. See Donald 
E. Farrar and Robert R, Glauber, “Multicollinear- 
ity in Regression Analysis: The Problem Re- 
visited,” Review of Economics and Statistics, 46 
(1967), 92-107. 
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within educational levels, there is a weak but 
significant positive relationship between commu- 
nity size and feelings of political powerlessness. 
Large urban concentrations apparently do con- 
tribute to a sense of estrangement between the 
citizen and his government. This relationship is 
suppressed at the zero-order level because of the 
tendency of highly educated individuals to lo- 
cate in larger cities and the negative relationship 
between education and powerlessness. The alien- 
ating effects of the urban environment do not 
appear to result from differential social cohesion 
in rural and urban areas. There are few impor- 
tant correlations between community size and 
the measures of social cohesion used in the pres- 
ent study and the direction of those which do 
exist Is not consistent with the hypothesis that 
the reason for higher alienation in larger cities 
lies in lower social cohesion. If no distinct urban 
behavior patterns can be implicated in the posi- 
tive relationship between community size and 
powerlessness, it is possible that type of political 
structure may be a useful concept in future in- 
vestigations of this phenomenon. 

The imclusion of age m the final regression 
equation also merits examination. Significant 
events accompanying the aging process, such as 
loss of spouse and enforced retirement from 
gainful employment, probably merease personal 
frustration. It may be that these feelings of 
frustration or helplessness are generalized to the 
political realm, thereby increasing the sense of 
_political powerlessness. But such a higher level 
of alienation among the aged is partly obscured 
at the zero-order level by the positive correla- 
tion between age and political participation (r = 
11). The multivariate model points up the im- 
portance of higher political participation im 
keeping political powerlessness among the aged 
at a lower level than it would otherwise reach. 
Indeed, as the effects of other integrating vari- 
ables are held constant, the effect of age be- 
comes increasingly strong and clear. For exam- 
ple, with political participation, education, and 
faith in people controlled, age is a more power- 


ful predictor of powerlessness than it was at the 


zero-order level (partial r = .14). 

Considering now the final equation for predict- 
ing perceived normlessness, there are several 
interesting comparisons between the set of pre- 
dictor variables included here and those in- 
cluded in the equation for powerlessness. Most 
noteworthy is the absence in this equation of the 
single most important variable in the powerless- 
ness equation, political participation. Cynicism 
about the behavior of public officials is evidently 
sufficiently persistent that participation, even in 
the political process itself, does not serve to re- 
duce it substantially. Education, age, and being 
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Jewish, all of which influence the degree of pow- 
erlessness, are also absent from the perceived 
normlessness model. Conversely, three ascribed - 
status characteristics (sex, race, and nativity) 
which had less important effects on levels of 
powerlessness and were not included in the final 
equation for that variable, are relatively impor- 
tant among the predictors of perceived norm- 
lessness. Men are more likely to be critical of 
the political system, as-are Negroes and those 
born in this country. Two separate but related 
explanations seem necessary to account for these 
findings. Men, being more attentive to politics 
than women, may be more aware of norm viola- 
tions that occur in the political process. This is 
essentially the argument that was offered above 
to explain the positive relationship between 
prestige of birthplace and normlessness. How- 
ever, Negroes may score higher than whites on 
this type of alienation precisely because they are 
the objects of the unfair treatment which is an 
important part of the definition of normlessness. 

In contrast to the absence of measures of sec- 
ular participation in the model for normlessness, 
religious participation (church attendance) ap- 
pears in both equations. Population of place of 
residence is another variable which shows a 
small but persistent influence on both modes of 
alienation. 

The most important variable in predicting 
perceived normiessness is faith in people. Since 
interpersonal confidence was also important for 
explaining powerlessness, this finding might be 
read to imply that political alienation is merely 
a derivative expression of a general personality 
characteristic that could be expected to have 
similar manifestations in other spheres. How- 
ever, studies demonstrating inchoate attitudes 
toward politics in young children*® suggest that 
the development of these attitudes does not wait 
on a well-formed structure of attitudes toward 
social relations in general, but may occur at the 
same time as more generalized attitudes are 
formed‘? The pattern of intercorrelations 


“See, for example, David Easton and Jack Den- 
nis, “The Child’s Image of Government,” The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 361 (September, 1965), 40-57; Fred 
I. Greenstein, Children and Politics (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1965); and Robert D. Hess 
and Judith V. Torney, The Development of Politi- 
cal Attitudes in Children (Chicago: Aldine Pub- 
lishing Company, 1967). 

“Verba suggests that attitudes toward specific 
political issues may develop before more coherent 
or inclusive ideologies. See Sidney Verba, Small 
Groups and Political Behavior (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1961), pp. 41-42. 
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among faith in people, the alienation scales, and 
several of the status variables suggests that 
fundamental attitudes of trust or cynicism with 
respect to the motives of other people, as well 
as attitudes toward particular social institutions, 
may be transmitted as part of class sub-cultures. 
The correlation between income and normless- 
ness, for example, is higher than would be ex- 
pected on the basis of a developmental sequence 
leading from income to faith in people to per- 
ceived normlessness (the predicted r is ~.11; 
the observed r is ~.18). On the other hand, the 
relationship between faith in people and per- 
ceived normlessness is far too high to be a 
spurious product of the correlations between 
income and faith in people and income and 
normlessness (the predicted r is —.05; the ob- 
served ris —.37). It seems likely, therefore, that 
attitudes toward specific social institutions and 
generalized attitudes toward human nature de- 
velop coneurrently and in interaction with each 
other. 


V. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


In recent discussions of alienation a variety of 
meanings have been distinguished, such as pow- 
erlessness, normlessness, meaninglessness, and 
isolation. The present analysis began by consid- 
ering the ways in which these modes of alien- 
ation may be useful in exploring attitudes to- 
ward the political system. Empirical measures of 
two of these types of political alienation were 
developed. The high level of prediction achieved 
using the powerlessness scale as a dependent 
variable suggests that its use in future research 
would be worthwhile. An important further step 
would be to continue the establishment of the 
predictive validity of the measure by studying 
the tvpes of political behavior that tend to be 
associated with varying degrees of powerless- 
ness. For example, some research has demon- 
strated that it is useful to dimensionalize politi- 
cal participation itself;48 we may therefore find 
that varying levels of powerlessness tend to be 
associated with different types of participation, 
rather than merely with different degrees of par- 
ticipation considered as a global behavior. We 
will return to this question below. In compari- 
son with the powerlessness results. explanation 
of variance m the perceived normlessness scale, 


3 See W. S. Robinson, “The Motivational Struc- 
ture of Political Participation,” American Socio- 
logical Review, 19 (1952), 151-156 and Bernard 
M. Finifier, “Styles of Participation in Political 
Life: Differential Multivariate Prediction with and 
without Allowance for Interaction Effects,” paper 
presented to the Midwest Society of Multivariate 
Experimental Psychology, Chicago, May, 1968. 
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while still substantial, is much lower. One rea- 
son for this may be the lower reliability of this 
scale which imposes a lower ceiling on predicta- 
bility. Increasing the reliability of the scale, per- 
haps by adding more items, for example, may 
improve prediction. 

An important consideration in improving our 
understanding of both types of alienation is the 
need for variables that simply are not measured 
in the present study. If alienation is at least 
partially a function of social experience, it 1s ob- 
viously imperative to consider the kinds of expe- 
riences people have with the political system 
and the responses they have received to their 
own or their peers’ efforts to participate. The 
addition of contextual variables, such as charac- 
teristics of local political structures, to the pre- 
dictive models would also be necessary in order 
to examine the relationship between political re- 
ality and individual attitudes. Of tremendous 
utility also would be the incorporation of signifi- 
cant political events as natural experimental 
variables in research programs that permit rce- 
peated measurements on the same or related 
study populations. In these ways an assessment 
of the effects of political conditions on the devel- 
opment of attitudes of alienation could be ap- 
proached. 

An important finding of this study is that 
there are some significant differences in the vari- 
ables that are associated with each type of alien- . 
ation.\Individuals with high powerlessness scores , 
are ikay to participate in community activi- 
ties, whether secular or sacred. They are likely 
to be older, to have less education, and to have 
low faith in people.) Conversely, living in smaller 
communities or being Jewish are characteristics 
that tend to reduce this type of alienation. High 
scores on the perceived normlessness scale are 
most likely for individuals with low faith in peo- 
ple. who are native-born, Negro, male, have Jow 
income, live in large cities, or attend church 
infrequently. Since education and income are 
related, the fact that education appears in the 
powerlessness equation and income in the norm- 
lessness equation should not be stressed greatly 
unless additional research confirms this difference. 
Nevertheless, the difference is thearetically in- 
teresting, The sense of injustice of the poor, re- 
flected in their higher scores on perceived norm- 
lessness, may be partially mitigated by the fact 
that it is not the poor per se who feel most pow- 
erless, but rather the poorly educated. That 
education and income are not completely over- 
lapping stratification variables (1e., that the 
elass system Is not a caste system) prevents the 
intensification of the sense of alienation that 
might otherwise exist in the lower social classes. 

There is a group of characteristics, however, 
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which tend to be associated with both types of 
alienation. These are low faith in people, infre- 
quent church attendance, and large city size. 
This cluster of variables may be an appropriate 
indicator of the impersonality of contemporary 
life which so many analysts have indicted as a 
major source of all types of alienation. The 
significant differences in predictors of the two 
types of alienation involve political participa- 
tion, age, sex, nativity, and race. Results ob- 
tamed in this study leave little doubt that par- 
ticipation in the political process is far more im- 
portant in reducing powerlessness than in its 
effect on normlessness. In fact, there is some 
suggestion that participation may tend to im- 
crease perceptions of normlessness. Although 
participation and perceived normlessness are 
negatively related at the zero-order level, the re- 
gression coefficient for participation in the com- 
plete twenty-three variable equation for norm- 
lessness is positive (and tracing this value dur- 
ing the stepwise procedure indicates that it is 
consistently positive after faith in people is con- 
trolled at the second step). This finding is sug- 
gestive only, since political participation does 
not contribute at a statistically significant level 
to the explanation of perceived normlessness. 
However, the fact that men and native-born cit- 
izens (both of which characteristics are sig- 
nificantly associated with participation) have 
higher normlessness scores than do women and 
the foreign-born (who participate less) 
strengthens the implication that high scores on 
normlessness are partially a function of know- 
ledge and experience with the political system.*9 


VI. ALIENATION AND THE POLITICAL SYSTEM 


Because the dimensional approach to political 
alienation clarifies and specifies attitudes toward 
the political system, it may be a useful basis for 
the development of more specific hypotheses re- 
garding the effects of attitudes on political be- 
havior. The concluding section of this paper is 
devoted to a brief and admittedly speculative 
exploration of some types of political engage- 
ment which may be associated with different 
combinations and levels of the dimensions of po- 
litical alienation. My purpose in this discussion 
is to illustrate how this approach to developing 


* Results of an analysis of interaction effects 
provide some further support for the suggestion 
that political participation may increase perceived 
normlessness. The analysis identified a small but 
theoretically interesting sub-group (N = 56) of 
white, mobile, college-educated people with high 
faith in people among whom higher political par- 
ticipation is associated with higher alienation: 
Ada W. Finifter, op. cit., pp. 144-151. 
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concepts and measures can be useful in suggest- 


ing research hypotheses that address themselves 
to the larger theoretical problems of change and 
stability in political systems. | 

Alienation is commonly regarded as a threat 
to the survival of the political system. If we ex- 
amine the relationships between alienation, po- 
litical behavior, and the states of political sys- 
tems more closely, however, it is reasonable to 
suggest that not all types of alienation need be 
viewed as necessarily “dysfunctional.” To the 
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extent that alienated individuals are non-par- 


ticipants, for example, Berelson has suggested 
that they serve to soften and blur crippling di- 
visions in the body politic that may result from 
extreme political conflict.5° This suggests the 
hypothesis of a positive relationship between 
political participation and debilitating system 
cleavages, at least above a certain critical level 
of participation. Thus, in Berelson’s view, 
the contribution of apathy to a political system is 
to permit the maintenance of its usual decision- 
making patterns. However, the persistence of a 
political system, in the sense of a shared norma- 
tive structure, is not necessarily dependent on the 
perpetuation of a particular set of existing politi- 
eal institutions. Indeed, conflicts often exist be- 
tween basic normative patterns and particular 
political institutions. When such conflicts are 
recognized, political institutions may be deliber- 
ately changed to conform to the basic normative 
patterns. The recognition of such conflicts be- 
tween basic norms and particular political insti- 
tutions is an important source of political change. 
As Geertz points out, it is in the incongruities 
between cultural patterns and social organization 
that “we shall find some of the primary driving 
forces in change.”5* 

Applying this culture-structure differentiation 
to the results of the present research, I have 
suggested that to those scoring high on per- 
ceived normlessness, important aspects of the 
political culture (such as equality of citizens and 
responsibility of office holders) appear to be vio- 
lated by the political structure, that is, by ac- 
tual behavior of office holders or aspects of the 
political process itself. Systemic stresses that 
may be created by the behavior of persons who 
so perceive the political system (such as protest 
marches, strikes, etc.) are frequently directed 
toward reducing the inconsistency between the 


* Bernard Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and 
William N. McPhee, Voting (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1954), p. 316. 

* Clifford Geertz, “Ritual and Social Change,” 
in N. J. Demerath, IH and Richard A. Peterson 
(eds.), System, Change, and Conflict (New York: 
The Free Press, 1967), p. 233. 
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Fa. 1 Types of Political Behavior Associated With Combinations of Two Types of 
Political Alienation (Hypothetical) 


Extreme Disengagement 
Separatist and 


Political Powerlessness 
High Low 


Reform Orientation 
Protest groups 


High revolutionary - working within 
Perceived movements institutional 
Political Complete withdrawal framework 
Normlessness —_—___-— 
Apathy Political Integration 
Low Very low level of Conformative 
political involvement participation 


political culture and the structures by which it 
is implemented. It is difficult to classify such be- 
havior using the customary language of func- 
tionalism. Protest behavior patently does not 
appear to be “functional.” However, insofar as 
protest can act as a catalyst for needed social 
change, it is similarly awkward to classify it as 
“dysfunctional.” It is precisely this opposition of 
“functional” and “dysfunctional” which has con- 
tributed to the criticism that the functional 
mode of analysis has overemphasized the sta- 
tus quo and failed to provide any substantial 
theoretical basis for dealing with social change.5? 
As a partial response to this need, it may be 
useful to introduce a new typological concept to 
describe conditions involving system distur- 
bances that may culminate in higher levels of 
integration in social systems (as, for example, 
by narrowing gaps between cultural patterns 
and social organization). The concept “ortho- 
functional”? ig suggested to describe such con- 
ditions. Thus, this concept might be useful to 
describe systemic stresses that, while initially 
disruptive, generate increasing system integra- 
tion by the modification of conditions that vio- 
late widely-shared norms or otherwise inhibit 
intra-system cohesion. 

Feelings of powerlessness may be considered 


2 See, for example, Lewis Coser, The Functions 
of Social Conflict (New York: The Free Press, 
1956), pp. 15-31; and Wayne Hield, “The Study 
of Change in Social Science,” British Journal of 
Sociology (March, 1964), 1-11. 

3 From the Greek “orthos,” to straighten, cor- 
rect, or make right, as in orthopsychiatry, ortho- 
pedies, etc. As an analytic concept, “orthofunc- 
tional” is not intended to increase the explanatory 
power of a functional analysis. See A. James 
Gregor, “Political Science and the Uses of Func- 
tional Analysis,” this Review, LXII (June, 1968), 
425-439. 


“functional” in permitting the orderly mainte- 
nance of the status quo; perceptions of norm- 
lessness may be considered “orthofunctional” m- 
sofar as they may lead to demands for greater 
compliance with legal or cultura] norms. If this 
interpretation of normlessness is plausible, it fol- 
lows that people may perceive a condition of po- 
litical normlessness precisely because of their al- 
legiance to a set of ideals to which the commu- 
nity formally adheres, but which are commonly 
violated. The civil rights revolution, and the 
student and Vietnam war protests are based in 
large part on perceptions of violations of cultur- 
ally aecepted norms and demands on the politi- 
cal system for compliance and rectification. Such 
demands may be temporarily disruptive, but 
can be viewed as orthofunctional in that they 
may lead to adjustment and correction of sys- 
tem deviations from cultural norms. 

The possibility that various types of alien- 
ation may have different consequences for politi- 
cal systems is a major reason for separately 
Investigating their correlates, but it is also a com- 
pelling reason for studying their interrelation- 
ships. The findings of the present research indi- 
cate a substantial amount of independence be- 
tween the alienation dimensions of powerlessness 
and perceived normlessness. This relatively 
weak relationship suggests a classification com- 
bining different levels of these two, dimensions. 
Insofar as political behavior depends on modes 
and levels of political alienation, a provisional 
typology combining alienation and types of po- 
litical engagement can be proposed (see Figure 
1). This paradigm is highly tentative, and is in- 
tended to suggest some directions and hy- 
potheses for future research on the relationship 
between alienation and political activation 
rather than to report on or synthesize research 
already accomplished. 

Of the four cells, the types of political ac- 
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tion associated with relatively low levels of per- 
ceived normlessness (i.e., the lower two quad- 
rants) have been most extensively explored. 
The heavy reliance on random sampling of the 
general public in political behavior research has 
perhaps made this inevitable. These styles of 
participation are of the conventional “middle 
class” conformative type, including activities 
such as voting and attending to the mass media.*4 
These kinds of activities tend to support existing 
political mstitutions. 

Moving to the upper two quadrants, the prob- 
ability that normlessness will be orthofunctional 
is likely to be at its highest when perceptions of 
norm violations are combined with a low sense 
of political powerlessness. Many reform-oriented 
protest group activities, such as those of 
CORE or the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, and many domestic agrarian move- 
ments, such as the National Farmer’s Organi- 
zation, would fall in this category. The goals of 
these groups are directed at correcting specific 
social conditions that impede the integration of 
certain sub-groups into the system as a whole. 
In this serise their activities can be thought of 
as orthofunctional even though they may create 
serious temporary disturbances in system equi- 
librium. Individuals who participate in these 
types of groups feel that the system is at least 
potentially responsive to their efforts. Those en- 
gaging in activities suggested in the upper left 
quadrant, on the other hand, have probably 
given up hope that the political system will ever 
be responsive to their demands. The combina- 
tion of high perceived normlessness and high 
levels of political powerlessness seems likely to 
lead to fundamental, radical rejection of estab- 
lished methods of accomplishing political goals.” 


See David Riesman and Nathan Glazer, “Cri- 
teria for Political Apathy,” in A. W. Gouldner 
(ed.), Studies in Leadership (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1950), pp. 505-559, for this charac- 
terization of most activities used by social scien- 
tists as measures of political participation. The 
current “participation revolution” makes this 
characterization even more telling today than it 
was in 1950., 

5 Some substantiating evidence for this hypoth- 
esis lies in Ransford’s finding that among Negroes 
in the Watts area, infrequent contact with whites 
was related to willingness to use violence under 
the two conditions of a high sense of powerlessness 
and a high dissatisfaction with treatment received 
as Negroes. See H. Edward Ransford, “Isolation, 
Powerlessness, and Violence: A Study of Attitudes 
and Participation in the Watts Riot,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 73 (March, 1968), 581-591. 






ne o4 
naan 
\¢ *udftitfested. in total 
withdrawal from political activities or in revolu- 
tionary activity will likely depend on opportuni- | 
ties for political activation or on certain per- 
sonal characteristics. For example, -previous re- 
search has demonstrated a ‘moderately strong 
relationship between ego strength and sense of 
political efficacy.5 Since we would expect low 
ego strength to conduce to withdrawal rather 
than to revolutionary activity, the revolution- 
aries of the upper left quadrant may come 
from that small minority of individuals who feel 
highly powerless politically -but yet maintain a 
strong sense of personal efficacy. Opportunities 
for political activity may further limit the be- 
havior of those in this group. Similarly, other 
variables wil] affect the behavior suggested for 
other combinations of alienation, but the activi- 
ties suggested may be significant trends. 

The kinds of political movements suggested as 
possible consequences‘of high perceived norm- 
lessness are similar to the “value-oriented” (rev- 
olutionary) and “norm-oriented” (protest) 
movements distinguished by Smelser.5? Value- 
oriented movements are concerned with basic 
changes in the nature of man and society while 
norm-oriented movements are based on less am- 
bitious desires for the restoration or modifi- 
cation of particular social norms. Thus value- 
oriented movements are comprehensive in their 
goals while norm-oriented movements seek to 
make incremental or adjustive’ changes only. 
The typology posited above suggests that value- 
oriented movements are more likely when indi- 
viduals not only perceive gross violations of po- 
litical norms but also feel highly powerless to 
affect the political system. Where feelings of 
powerlessness are not so strong, it is hypothe- 
sized that norm-oriented movements will domi- 
nate attempts at political change. 

That the correlation between these two di- 
mensions of alienation is fairly low means that 
the coincidence of extremely high levels on both 
is likely to be relatively infrequent. Thus, we 
would expect that the type of threat to orderly 
system change represented by revolutionary 
movements will be correspondingly rare, unless 
large numbers of people are drawn from the 
lower left and upper right quadrants into the 
upper left. While the research reported here has 
investigated some sources of powerlessness and 
perceived normlessness, the conditions under 


“Campbell, et al, The American Voter, pp. 
516-518. 

See Neil J. Smelser, Theory of Collective Be- 
havior. (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 
1963). 
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which these attitudinal orientations change re- 
main to be illuminated5® Although it appears 
likely that recruits to the high powerlessness, 
high perceived normlessness quadrant come 
mainly from those already highly alienated on 
one dimension, there may be certain conditions 
which draw even those normally not alienated in 
either way to this state of extreme disengage- 
ment. The nature of the general population sam- 


s For some interesting ideas on the subject of 
change m basic political attitudes, see William A. 
Gamson, Power and Discontent (Homewood, Illi- 
nois: The Dorsey Press, 1968), esp. pp. 172-188. 
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ple used in this research precludes adequate rep- 
resentation of the type of political posture 
associated with the joint occurrence of high pow- 
erlessness and high perceived normlessness. Ne- 
vertheless, systematic knowledge about this type 
of political activity and its associated attitudinal 
structure is vitally needed. Although it was pos- 
sible in the present study to operationalize only 
two of the four proposed modes of political 
alienation (and further research may uncover 
additional types as well), the great popular un- 
rest evident throughout the worid today indi- 
cates that intensive exploration of the entire 
alienation domain constitutes a challenge of the 
highest priority for empirical political theory. 


APPENDIX 


CODES FOR INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Variable 

3. Jewish (Q. 84a) 

4, Catholic (Q. 84a) 
5. Protestant (Q. 84a) 
6. Nativity (Q. la) 

7. Race (Q. 91) 

8. Sex (Q. 90) 

9. Age (Q. 85) 

10. Education (Q. 61) 
11. Occupation (Q. 74) 
12. Income (Q. 86) 

13. Marital Status (Q. 4a) 


14. Number of Children (Q. 4b) 

15. Years Residence in Community (Q. 2) 

16. Frequency of Church Attendance (Q. 84b) 
17. Number of Organizations (Q. 83) 

18. Officership (Q. 83c) 


20. Party Identification (Q. 38) 

21. Strength of Party Identification 
23. Population of Community (Q. 88) 
24. Northeast (Q. 89) 


25. South (Q. 89) 


19. Political Participation Index* 


Coding 

1 = Jewish; 0 = Non-Jewish 

1 = Catholic; 0 = Non-Catholic 

1 = Protestant; 0 = Non-Protestant 

1 =S. Europe; 2 = N. Europe; 3 = United States 

1 = Negro; 0 = White 

1 = Female; 0 = Male 

Ascending Order, 1 to 7 

Ascending Order, 1 to 8 

Ascending Order of Prestige, 1 to 9 

Ascending Order, 1 to 8 

1 = Single, Divorced, Widowed, Separated; 
2 = Married 

Ascending Order, 1 to 6 

Ascending Order, 1 to 6 

Ascending Order, 1 to 5 

Ascending Order, 1 to 5 

1 = Has been an officer; 0 == Has never been an 
officer 

1 = Democrat; 2 = Independent; 3 = Republican 

1 = Independent; 2— Weak; 3 = Strong 

Ascending Order, 1 to 6 

i= New England or Middle Atlantic States; 
0 = Other States 

i = South Atlantic and East South Central States; 
0 = Other States 


lla. Do you follow the accounts of political and governmental affairs? 

12. What about talking about public affairs to other people? 

25. Have you ever done anything to try to influence a local decision? 

29. Have you ever done anything to try to influence an act of Congress? 


. Have you ever been active in a political campaign? That is, have you ever worked for a 


candidate or party, contributed money, or done any other active work? 
44. What about the campaigning that goes on at the time of a national election: Do you pay 
much attention to what goes on, just a little, or none at all? 


. Are any of the organizations you belong to in any way concerned with governmental, political, 


or public affairs? For instance, do they take stands on or discuss public issues or try to in- 


fluence government actions? 
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22. Faith in People Index* 
7. Some people say that most people can be trusted. Others say you can’t be too careful in your 

dealings with people. How do you feel about it? 

21. Speaking generally, would you say that most people are more inclined to help others, or more 
inclined to look out for themselves? 

72b. If you don’t watch yourself, people will take advantage of you. (Agree-Disagree) 

72e. Human nature is fundamentally cooperative. (Agree-Disagree) 

72h. No one is going to care much what happens to you, when you get right down to it. (Agree- 
Disagree) 


* Codes for individual questions were arranged in ascending order of the concept being measured and 
were summed for the total score. The Political Participation Index ranged from 0 to 18; the Faith- in 
People Index ranged from 0 to 10. 


PEASANT SOCIETY AND CLIENTELIST POLITICS* 


JoHN Duncan POWELL 
Tufts University 


I. ELEMENTS OF THE PATRON-CLIENT 
RELATIONS HIP 


The basic social relations of peasant life are 
directly related to an environment characterized 
by extreme scarcity. The major factor of pro- 
ductive wealth in agriculture is land; to which 
the peasant has little or no free access. Labor— 
his own, and that of his family members—is 
available to the peasant, but this relatively un- 
productive factor must be applied to land in or- 
der to generate wealth. Few other outlets for 
productive labor employment are available to 
him. When the peasant is able to combine land 
and labor in a wealth-generating endeavor, his 
productivity is likely to be extremely low, due 
to limiting factors such as technology, capital, 
marketing information, and credit. All of these 
life aspects combine to hold down the peasant’s 
income and preclude savings. He is, in a word, 
poor. 

Furthermore, the peasant is powerless against 
many threats which abound in his environment. 
There are disease, accident, and death, among 
the natural threats. There are violence, exploita- 
tion, and injustice at the hands of the powerful, 
among the human threats. The peasant knows 
that this environmental constellation is danger- 
ous. He also knows that there is relatively little 
he can do about his situation, and, accordingly, 
his culture often features themes of vulnerabil- 
ity, calamity, and misfortune.t As George Foster 
has neatly summarized if, the outlook this situa- 
tion engenders in the peasant is the “Image of 


*T am grateful for the support of the Center 
for International Affairs, Harvard University, dur- 
ing the development of this analysis; and I wish 
to thank the many individuals who were helpful 
at various stages of its preparation, including Pro- 
fessors James Kurth, Joan Nelson, Samuel Hunt- 
ington, and various members of the joint Harvard- 
MIT faculty Seminar on Political Development 
to whom the original version was presented in 
1968. An intermediate version of this essay was 
presented at the convention of the American 
Political Science Association in New York, Sep- 
tember, 1969. 

*Consider the interesting results of Thematic 
Apperception Tests given to peasant respondents 
in Southern Italy, reported in Edward Banfield, 
The Moral Basis of a Backward Society (New 
York: Free Press, 1958), ch. 6. 


the Limited Good.” Within this image: 


peasants view their social, economic, and natural 
universes—their total environment—as one in 
which all of the desired things in life such as land, 
wealth, health, friendship and love, manliness and 
honor, respect and status, power and influence, 
security and safety, exist in finite quantity and 
are always in short supply as far as the peasant 
is concerned. Not only do these and all other 
“good things” exist in finite and limited quantitics, 
but in addition there is no way directly within 
peasant power to increase the avatlable quantities? 


But there are basic patterns of social relations 
which develop in peasant societies in order to 
cope with these realities. They are, in general, 
anxiety-reduction behaviors by which the peas- 
ant attempts to build some security in the face 
of his percetved environmental threats, or at 
least to make life more tolerable within a basi- 
cally threatening context.? These social arrange- 
ments are adaptive means for increasing the 
peasant’s access to the “good things” in life, 
and, as Foster implies, they are, of necessity, in- 
direct. One basic set of such arrangements is 
found in the various kinship systems—nuclear 
families, extended families and clan organiza- 
tions. An extension of such arrangements may 
be found in the fictive kinship relationships 
present in many peasant societies.” Finally, 
there are a number of typical peasant social 


* George Foster, “Peasant Society and the Image 
of the Limited Good,” in Peasant Society: A 
Reader (Boston: Little, Brown, 1967}, edited by 
Potter, Diaz, and Foster, p. 304. This is a very 
useful collection of materials. 

"On anxiety-reduction as the most powerful 
organizer of behavior, see Harry Stack Sullivan’s 
The Interpersonal Theory of Psychiatry, as ap- 
plied by Robert Presthus in The Organizational 
Society (New York: A. Knopf, 1962), esp. ch. 4. 

*See, among others, C. K. Yang, A Chinese 
Village in Early Communist Transition (Cam- 
bridge: MIT Press, 1959), ch. 6. 

5 Peasant Society, op. cit, contains reprints of 
several good articles dealing with fictive kinship 
systems and their effects, including Sidney Mintz 
and Eric Wolf, “An Analysis of Ritual Co-Parent- 
hood (Compadrazgo),”’ pp. 174-199, and Mary 
Hollensteiner, “Social Structure and Power in a 
Philippine Municipality,” pp. 200-212. 
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mechanisms which function to ‘equalize po- 
verty” by means of individual, group, or even 
institutional actions—the latter, typically, 
through rituals of conspicuous consumption.® 

One of these patterns of cooperative social 
arrangement I wish to treat in detail: the ex- 
tended patron-client relationship, or clientele 
system. Such a relationship, involving an inter- 
change of noncomparable goods and services be- 
tween actors of unequal socio-economic ranks, is 
of profound importance when extended beyond 
the confines of the peasant community. An ex- 
tended patron-client network, or clientele sys- 
tem, is important in two distinct ways: one, in 
its consequences for the political system in 
which it concretely manifests itself; and two, as 
an heuristic device for the understanding of a 
wide range of political behavior which political 
scientists, in the main, consider to be either 
pathological, deviant, or of minor import. I refer 
to patterns of political behavior such as nepo- 
tism, personalism, or favoritism; and political 
structures such as cliques, factions, machines, 
and patronage groups, or “followings.” A fuller 
understanding of clientele systems, I believe, 
will render such phenomena more intelligible 
and significant.” 

At the core of the patron-client relationship 
lie three basic factors which at once define and 
differentiate it from other power relationships 
which occur between individuals or groups. 
First, the patron-client tie develops between two 
parties unequal in status, wealth and influence ; 
hence the most apt description by Pitt-Rivers, 
who ealled the patron-client bond a “lopsided 
friendship.’’® Second, the formation and mainte- 
nance of the relationship depends on reciprocity 
in the exchange of goods and services. Such mu- 
tual exchanges involve noncomparable goods 
and services, however. In a typical transaction, 
the low-status actor (client) will receive material 
goods and services intended to reduce or amelio- 
rate his environmental threats; while the high- 


° Foster, “Image of the Limited Good,” op. cit., 
p. 316. Also, see Eric Wolf, “Closed Corporate 
Peasant Communities in Mesoamerica and Cen- 
tral Java,” pp. 230-246 in the same volume; and 
Mehmet Bequiraj, Peasantry in Revolution 
(Ithaca: Cornell Center for International Studies, 
1966). 

t Two exceptional treatments of the phenomena 
in-question are found in Alex Weingrod, “Patrons, 
Patronage and Political Parties,” Comparative 
Studies in Society and History, Vol. 10- (July 
1968), pp. 376-400; and James C. Scott, “Corrup- 
tion, Machine Politics, and Political Change,” 
this Review, LXII (December, 1969), 1142-1158. 

? Julian Pitt-Rivers, The People of the Sierra 
(New York: Criterion Books, 1954), p. 140. 
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status actor (patron) receives less tangible re- 
wards, such as personal services, indications of 
esteem, deference or loyalty, or services of a di- 
rectly political nature such as voting. Third, the 
development and maintenance of a patron-client 
relationship rests heavily on face-to-face contact 
between the two parties; the exchanges encom- 
passed in the relationship, being somewhat inti- 
mate and highly particularistic, depend upon 
such proximity. These three characteristics of 
the patron-client pattern—unequal status, reci-- 
procity and proximity—hold whether the parties 
are individuals, which is often the case, or kin- 
ship groups, extended kinship groups, mformal 
or formal voluntary groups, or even institutions. 
It is important to note that patron-chent tres 
clearly are different from other ties which might 
bind parties unequal in status and proximate in 
time and space, but which do not rest on the 
reciprocal exchange of mutually valued goods 
and services—such as relationships based on 
coercion, authority, manipulation, and so forth. 
Such elements may be present in the patron- 
client pattern, but if they come to be dominant, 
the tie is no longer a patron-client relationship.® 

Within many rural communities the patron 
status is highly correlated with land-ownership 
and the client status with poor cultivators de- 
pendent upon the patron’s land for their liveli- 
hood. Here is how one anthropologist describes 
such a “traditional” relationship between land- 
lord and sharecropper: 


A peasant might approach the landlord to ask a 
favor, perhaps a loan of money or help in some 
trouble with the law, or the landlord might offer 
his aid knowing of a problem. If the favor were 
granted or accepted, further favors were likely to 
be asked or offered at some later time. The peasant 
would reciprocate—at a time and in a context 
different from that of the acceptance of the favor, 
in order to de-emphasize the material self-interest 
of the reciprocative action—by bringing the Jand- 
lord especially choice offerings from the farm 
produce, or by sending some member of the 
peasant family to perform services in the land- 
lord’s home, by refraining from cheating the land- 
lord, or merely by speaking well of him in public 
and professing devotion to him.” 


Silverman also found, in the same Italian 


"For an elegant and fascinating exploration of 
the varieties of power relationships, see Frederick 
W. Frey, “Concepts of Development Administra- 
tion and Strategy Implications for Behavioral 
Change,” unpublished ms, Department of Political 
Science, MIT. 

*Sydel Silverman, “The Community-Nation 
Mediator in Traditional Central Italy,” in Peasant 


| Society, op. cit., p. 284. 
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community, that similar patron-client relation. 
ships could be established by persons who were 
not personally linked to a powerful figure 
through the agricultural system, but were 
merely lower-status persons who lived in the 
community: “The potential client would ap- 
proach one of the signori with a request, or he 
might attempt to establish the relationship first 
by presenting him with some small gift or by 
making himself available to run errands or help 
. out in various ways.”!4 An important aspect of 
these relationships is that the needs of the client 
tend to be critical—for example, a peasant may 
need more land to farm in order to feed his 
growing family—while the needs of the patron, 
while important to him, tend to be marginal. 
Not only can a large landowner get along with- 
out the esteem or loyalty of an individual peas- 
ant and his family, but there are many more 
peasant families with needs than there are pa- 
trons with assets. The bargaining power of the 
patron is by definition greater than that of the 
client. 

Several aspects of the patron-client relation- 
ship are fixed—such as unequal status, reciproc- 
ity and proximity—and some are variable. We 
should take note of these variables in the rela- 
tionship before proceeding to the extension of 
these relationships beyond the confines of the 
peasant community. The first variable is the ori- 
gin of the initiative to establish the relationship. 
Either patron or client may take the initiative. 
This is less important in enduring relationships 
than in ad hoc or periodic patron-client ties. 
Duration or persistence over time, then, is a sec- 
ond variable. Third, the scope of the relation- 
ship may vary. A patron-client tie may cover 
the full range of the client’s needs, if he is fortu- 
nate—from the cradle to the grave, as it were. 
Other relationships may be defined by the 
very narrow range of goods and services which 
are exchanged. Finally, the patron-client tie may 
vary in its intensity. Affect, feelings of loyalty, 
obligation, and satisfaction with the benefits of 
the relationship may be strong or weak. These 
variables, furthermore, tend to cluster together 
in distinct patterns. In a “traditional” village— 
isolated, with few market-network or govern- 
mental ties with the outside—patron-client rela- 
tionships tend to be enduring, extensive and in- 
tense. In a more integrated, differentiated vil- 
lage context, patron-client relationships tend to 
be periodic, defined by special, narrow interests, 
and casual. 


If. LINKAGES WITH THE LARGER SYSTEM 


This brings us to a most crucial point in the 
analysis—the linking of the “little community” 


" Fbid., p. 285. 
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with the larger socio-economic system in whic! 
it exists. Two underlyimg processes are largely 
responsible for the establishment of these link 
ages: state centralization and market expansion.” 
Each involves differentiation and specializa 
tion of roles and the elaboration of networks o` 
interdependent parts, or more simply put, trans 
action systems. At the boundary of the littl: 
community stands the “gatekeeper’—the lande 
patron.!3 As the twin processes of state an 
market penetration of the peasant village occur 
the patron becomes transformed into a broker 
mediating the impact of the larger society o! 
peasant society. 

As a result of increased attention to the inter 
penetration of present-day peasant cultures ar< 
national cultures over the past twenty years o: 
so, the anthropological community has becom: 
increasingly aware of these brokers, “hing« 
groups,” “mediators” or “buffers,” as they hav: 
been portrayed in the literature. Eric Wolf- 
original definition of brokers will serve v 
nicely: 


. . . they stand guard over the critical juncturc: 
and synapses of relationships which connect. the 
local system to the larger whole. Their basic func- 
tion is to relate community-oriented individual 
who want to stabilize or improve thet life chances. 
but who lack economic security and political con- 
nections, with nation-oriented individuals whe 
operate primarily in terms of complex cultura: 
forms standardized as national institutions, bui 
whose success in these operations depends on the 
size and strength of their personal following." 


While they vary in cultural forms, Wolf pro 
vides as examples of such brokerage systems 
the compadrazgo system in Latin America, thc 
Chinese kan-ch’ing, and the Japanese oyabun- 
kobun; to which I would add clientela in Itah 
and Sicily, the jajmani system in India, and the 
patron-client system in the Philippines" 1 


= These processes are illuminated and applied 
with excellent effect by Charles Tilly in The 
Vendée (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1964), especially ch. 2. 

= “Gatekeepers,” as described by Kenny, “largely 
dominate the paths linking the local ‘infrastructure 
of the village to the superstructure of the outside 
urban world.” See his article “Patterns of Patron- 
age in Spain,” in the Anthropological Quarterly, 
33 (January 1960), pp. 14-23. 

* Eric Wolf, “Aspects of Group Relations in e 
Complex Society: Mexico,” in Contemporary Cul- 
tures and Societies of Latin America (New York: 
Random House, 1965), edited by Dwight Heath 
and Richard Adams, p. 97. (Italics added) 

“Latin America, China, and Japan cited by 
Wolf, ibid. A full treatment of clientela in Italy 
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would hypothesize that such clientele systems 
might be encountered in any developing country 
in which kinship systems are unable to perform 
linkage functions between persons of low and 
high status, or between the community and the 
nation. Where kinship systems can perform 
these linkage functions at all, as in Greece (and 
under certain conditions in Italy), they are 
likely to be responsive to only a limited range of 
needs, leaving low-status clients to rely on non- 
kinship clientele systems as well.1¢ 

Of great importance is the manner in which 
these extended clientele systems change over 
time. Traditional, land-owning patrons may be- 
come brokers, but additional brokers may ap- 
pear to compete with them for followings on the 
local level. Power holders on the national level 
may or may not consolidate and formalize some 
of these clientele systems, playing off one net- 
work of brokers against another in the process. 
These processes of change, and their significance 
for political development, will be more under- 
standable if we consider some concrete historic 
examples. 

Sydel Silverman, in “The Community-Nation 
Mediator in Traditional Central Italy,” focusses 
precisely on such changes over time.1? According 
to her, prior to Italian national unification, the 
patron-client system was almost the exclusive 
domain of the great landlords, who acted in the 
main as direct benefactors, but also as links 
with the larger, Church-dominated society of 
central Italy. As far as commercial ties were 
concerned, they too were guarded by the land- 
lords, but extended only to provincial market 
towns. Following unification in the 1860-1861 
period, nation-community contacts grew, and 
landlords added to their functions as direct 
benefactors (loans, employment, land-access, 
dowry gifts, medicines) those of brokerage ser- 
vices. When a peasant client had dealings with 
bureaucracies—taxes, credits, etc—or with the 


is given by Sidney Tarrow, Peasant Communism 
in Southern Italy (New Haven: Yale, 1967). For 
India, see Lewis and Barnouw, “Castle and the 
Jajmani System in a North Indian Village,” in 
Peasant Society, op. cit., pp. 110-134. The Philip- 
pine materials are presented by Carl Landé in 
Leaders, Factions and Parties—The Structure of 
Philippine Politics (New Haven: Yale University 
Southeast Asian Studies, 1965), Monograph No, 6. 

* Ernestine Friedl, “The Role of Kinship in the 
Transmission of National Culture to Rural Vil- 
lages in Mainland Greece,” American Anthropol- 
ogist, 61 (Feb. 1959), 30-38; and Joseph Lopreato, 
Peasants No More (San Francisco: Chandler, 
1967), Part Two. 

"In Peasant Society, op. cit., pp. 279-293. 
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police in the area, the patron acted as broker. 
The role of broker, in fact, became generalized 
in peasant dealings with “outsiders,” and the 
“letters of recommendation” became more 
highly valued in many instances than direct pa- 
fronage benefits. Such letters were considered 
imperative when undertaking an arrangement 
with a distant merchant, or in seeking public 
employment. As outside relationships became 
more important over time, says Silverman, “the 
most valuable patron was neither the wealthiest 
nor the most generous, but the one with the best 
connections.”#§ 

In addition to the changes of function of the 
traditional patrons (the large landowners), 
which transformed them into brokers, other lo- 
cal people with “outside connections” also began 
to assume brokerage functions—bourgeois land- 
owners, schoolteachers, physicians and pharma- 
cists, priests, tax collectors and other local off- 
icials. Some of these “new” brokers had connec- 
tions with the marketing system, and some with 
the political system, but all were intermediate in 
socio-economic status. They were, in other 
words, those whom one writer has recently char- 
acterized as the “small intellectuals” of society, 
whose status and role functions place them in 
the “strategic middle” of the social structure.?9 
The Italian case clearly suggests the impact of 
state centralization in the little community, 
transforming traditional patrons into brokers, as 
well as creating a new pool of potential brokers 
(1.e., governmental agents) on the periphery of 
the peasant society. Similarly, the penetration of 
market networks, with its resultant differentia- 
tion and specialization of new roles, further en- 
larged the pool of potential brokers. These twin 
forces for change may be seen in another his- 
toric case, that of Mexico. 

Erie Wolf specifically undertook a diachronic 
analysis of brokerage groups in rural Mexico in 
his seminal article, “Aspects of Group Relation- 
ships in a Complex Society: Mexico.”?° First, he 
traced the entry of the Spaniards into the previ- 
ously autonomous Indian communities, and the 
establishment of landed power-holding by repre- 
sentatives of the Crown. This was accomplished 
through the encomienda system, and in agricul- 
ture as well as mining, enclaves of primary pro- 
duction were established and linked into a rudi- 


3 Ibid., p. 289. 

* Belden Paulson, “The Role of the Small In- 
tellectual as an Agent of Political Change: Brazil, 
Italy, and Wisconsin,” paper delivered at the 
American Political Science annual meeting in 
Chicago, September, 1967. 

* Originally published in the American Anthro- 
pologist, 58 (December, 1956), 1065-1078. 
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mentary trade system with the mother country. 
In addition to the landholdings producing for 
international trade, landed powerholders, en- 
croaching on the communal lands of the Indians, 
established autonomous, self-sufficient holdings 
in the manorial or patrimonial style.2t Both 
types of holding provided bases of manpower 
and wealth for a highly decentralized system of 
political power. In time, the struggle by Spain 
for the recapture of its political power and mo- 
nopoly in the trading system precipitated the 
War of Independence by the New World landed 
elites. During this period of Mexican land his- 
tory, the same kind of “traditional” patron be- 
havior described for Italy by Silverman, charac- 
terized Mexican landlord-peasant relationships, 
exaggerated by cultural and linguistic differen- 
ces. 

According to Wolf, a byproduct of the trade 
systems established under the Crown had been a 
group of “marginals’”—small storekeepers, mid- 
dlemen, casual farmers and specialized workers 
located in the villages and entrepreneurial com- 
munities near mines, Aaciendas, or mills. With 
the destruction of the ties to Spain, the legal 
devices which had until that time granted a 
small measure of protection to the Indian com- 
munities were swept aside, and a long period of 
land-grabbing began. Communal property- 
holding dissolved into “land as a commodity,” 
and the best remaining Indian lands were taken 
over by large Jandlords, or invaded by the up- 
ward-striving “marginals.” From these processes 
grew the classic hacienda system, the epitome of 
autonomous, self-sufficient localism. 

The Revolution of 1910 had, as one of its ma- 
jor consequences, the recapture of local political 
power by the central authorities. Violent peas- 
ant upheavals eliminated some of the local, 
landed powerholders, and agents of government 
were dispatched into the rural areas to foster 
the business of the “outside” authorities. As in 
Italy, many of the remaining landowners, more 
likely to be bourgeois than “aristocratic” in 
standing, became transformed from direct, bene- 
factors (patrons) into brokers. With the 
greater flow of goods and services into the rural 
areas which characterized post-revolutionary 
Mexican governments, not only did local repre- 
sentatives of the national government proliferate 
and imerease In importance as brokers, but the 
local “small intellectuals” found increasing em- 
ployment for their specifice mediating skills, 
thereby gaining for themselves a useful channel 
of socio-economic mobility and influence. 


"See Eric Wolf, Peasants (Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, 1966), especially “Types of Do- 
main,” pp. 50-59. 
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Wil, THE CLIENTELIST STATE 


Small-scale patrons, we have seen, may be- 
come transformed into brokers in the course o. 
state and market centralization. This implies 
that the patron-client pattern is replicated on £ 
higher level of organization; and indeed this 1: 
found to be the case. Thus, m discussing ihe 
Thai bureaucracy, Shor observed that: 


. .. The personal clique, based on a feudal-like 
system of personal obligation, provides the prin- 
ciple focus of bureaucratic loyalty and identifica- 
tion. Bonds of reciprocal obligation, reminiscent 
of earlier patron-client structures in the traditional 
social system, informally align a number of de- 
pendent subordinates with individual political and 
administrative leaders in more or less cohesive 
informal structures.” 


And in commenting on Rustow’s study of ihe 
Turkish bureaucracy, Guenther Roth points out 
that there exists “what is Imprecisely known as 
‘corruption’: ‘connect-ions’ count, favoritism 
prevails, and for the few there is abundar 
profit in real-estate dealings.”2* There are prob- 
ably few countries in which such forms of he- 
havior cannot be encountered; the importsn* 
difference lying in the fact that in some—for ex- 
ample, contemporary South Vietnam—these 
forms dominate the organization of the polity. 
What we have then is a variation on Weber's 
Patrimonial State. As Guenther Roth has said 
of this variation, “The second type of patrimo- 
nialism is personal rulership on the basis of loy- 
alties that do not require any belief in the 
ruler’s unique personal qualifications, but are 
inextricably linked to material incentives and 
rewards.”?4 I propose that we call this mode! the 
Clhientelist State. 

The utility of the clientelist notion is not Jim- 
ited to personalist, primitive polities. As Roth 
quite rightly points out, “in terms of traditional 


“Edgar Shor, “The Thai Bureaucracy,” Admin- 
istrative Science Quarterly, 5 (June, 1960), pp. 70, 77, 
80, as cited in Guenther Roth, “Personal Rulership, 
Patrimonialism, and Empire-Building in the New 
States,” World Politics 20 (January, 1968), p. 202 

= Roth, zbid., p. 203. ‘ 

“ Ibid., p. 196. For vestiges of such behavior in 
complex societies, see Eric Wolf, “Kinship, Friend- 
ship, and Patron-Client Relations in Complex 
Societies,” in The Social Anthropology of Com- 
plex Societies (New York: Praeger, 1966), edited 
by Michael Banton, pp. 1-22. An excellent study 
of clientelist politics in administration is Anthony 
Leeds, “Brazilian Careers and Social Structures: 
An Evolutionary Model and Case History,” re- 
printed in Heath & Adams, Contemporary Cul- 
tures, op. cit., pp. 379-404. 
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political theory, some of these new states may 
not be states at all but merely private govern- 
ments of those powerful enough to rule”... 
but, on the other hand, “. . . personal rulership 

. . IS an Ineradicable component of the public 
and private bureaucracies of highly industrial- 
ized countries.”25 I should now like to turn to 
the impact of clientelist politics in the national 
electoral process of many developing countries. 
The client-broker-patron network, we shall find, 
is of key importance as the electoral process 
reaches the level of the peasant village. I do not 
intend to disgress for the moment to analyze the 
historic processes by which peasant voters—usu- 
ally illiterate—become enfranchised, nor the 
processes by which elections come to play a cen- 
tral role in the distribution and transfer of po- 
litical authority. Let us simply acknowledge the 
observable fact that in many countries today, 
including Italy, Venezuela, India, Turkey, the 
Philippines, and others, peasants do vote and 
elections are determinative. Patron-client pat- 
terns of behavior become significant for such 
countries in the periodic mobilization of peasant 
voters. At the level of the village, we find com- 
petition among brokers and potential brokers 
for peasant votes which can be delivered to a 
particular political patron or potential patron. 
Such competition, which has been described as 
“factionalism” in village politics, is an essential 
ingredient in the process of aggregating clien- 
teles into a widespread network, and linking 
them to vertical patronage structures in the po- 
litical system.?6 

National or regional political leaders recruit 
local political leaders from among the competing 


* Roth, op. cit., p. 196. 

*Tt would be a mistake, however, to assume 
that inter-broker competition automatically in- 
creases the power of the client in relation to the 
broker or patron. Individual brokers and/or 
patrons tend to control different resources, not to 
have differential control over the same resources. 
Furthermore, competition may occur in terms of 
the number of peasant votes, but not necessarily 
for the votes of the same peasants. Each broker 
tends to mobilize the votes of the peasants over 
whom he has some kind of critical leverage. In- 
deed, inter-broker competition may lead to less 
bargaining power for the client, rather than more, 
as for example the case of a peasant who finds 
himself within the power domain of a landlord, 
a moneylender, and a storekeeper, all of whom 
pressure him to vote in accord with their particu- 
lar preferences. In short, the degree of power 
asymmetry between patron and client or broker 
and client is a matter for empirical enquiry; and 
if there is no asymmetry, the relationship in ques- 
tion is not clientelism. 
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patrons and brokers. Local brokers and patrons 
recruit subleaders, or political workers, in turn; 
and these workers recruit or assemble small fol- 
lowings from among their kin, caste brothers, 
occupational colleagues, or voluntary group as- 
sociates. Mayer calls such a cross-cutting elec- 
toral aggregate an “action-set,” assembled for a 
particular action fixed in time and space (i.e., an 
election). In all essential details, it appears to be 
an aggregation of clienteles: 


These workers acted as links between the candi- 
date and the electorate. Sometimes they did this 
for the advantages they calculated would accrue 
to them if the candidate were elected; sometimes 
they were acting because of party loyalty and 
friendships formed over the years without any 
thoughts of gain from the election itself; and at 
yet other times they were discharging specific 
obligations contracted at earlier times. In the same 
way, there was an attempt to reach voters on the 
basis of a past or future benefit . . . In conse- 
quence, a great deal of the electioneering was 
carried out by workers, who sought lo influence 
those with whom they had some appropriate 
relationship." 


The exact nature of the “appropriate” rela- 
tionship is a significant question. A local politi- 
cal worker may pull together voters on the basis 
of kinship ties, fictive kinship or caste ties, or 
through a variety of relationships, including pa- 
tron-client ties. The worker who pulls such elec- 
toral bloclets together assumes the role of bro- 
ker for that group with a patron group or insti- 
tution, in this case a political party. Further- 
more, there is some evidence which suggests that 
the “appropriate relationship” for‘ pulling in 
peasant voters may be distinctly different from 
one party to another. Table 1 below is a re-ar- 
rangement of data presented by Ralph Nicholas 
from his study of factional politics in Govinda- 


* Adrian Mayer, “The Significance of Quasi- 
Groups in the Study of Complex Societies,” in 
The Social Anthropology of Complex Societies, 
op. ctt, p. 103. (emphasis added). Note that at 
this point we might break down brokers into at 
least three types, or specialists: one, a grass-roots 
mobilizer, or “ward-heeler”’; two, a pure broker, 
of the kind found on the floor of a stock ex- 
change; and three, a high level influence peddler. 
The mobilizer can turn out the bodies for any 
particular purpose, the influence peddler locates 
political patrons who desire mass political services, 
and the pure broker brings them together in the 
political market place. Note also the cross-class- 
cutting nature of this process. In a significant 
sense, if functions to integrate actors high and low 
in the social hierarchy, thereby serving as a po- 
tential buffer to inter-class conflict. 
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TABLE 1.—-FACTIONAL ALIGNMENTS OF ALL POSSIBLE VOTERS IN GOVINDAPUR, WEST BENGAL 
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pur, West Bengal, in which he analyzed the ba- 
sis for membership in nine village factions, each 
with a leader linked to a particular political 
party. 

The data in Table 1 lead me to the following 
tentative hypothesis. The exact nature of the 
ties to peasant voters which are activated in 
mobilizing an electoral turnout depends on two 
related factors: the particular needs of the 
client, and the relationship of the potential pa- 
tron’s political party to the government. In this 
Indian case, all parties tended to succeed in mo- 
bilizing followings based on neighborhood ties— 
the headman worked well for the Congress, the 
Independents, and the Communists. But the In- 
dependents and Communists were heavily de- 
pendent on utilizing kinship and caste ties to as- 
semble their clienteles. This suggests that the 
brokerage functions which they performed for 
their clients were essentially defensive in nature 
—insuring that their relatives and caste broth- 
ers received equitable treatment at the hands of 
governmental representatives such as tax collec- 
tors, credit and extension agents, and the police. 
This is the other side of the coin of the func- 
tions most likely performed by the Congress 
party brokerage system which involved prefer- 
ential treatment. This might include access to 
and influence in the making and administration 
of economic programs and policies which affected 
rural enterprises (and the people dependent on 
them); and in addition, knowledge of and in- 
fluence in the judicial and police systems for the 
purpose of dealing with mutual enemies. 


IV. CLIENTELIST POLITICS AND POLITICAL PARTIES 


We need now to examine more broadly the 
impact of clientele politics on political parties; 
and further, to project our analysis into the 
realm of national politics. This can be economi- 


cally accomplished by comparing two striking 
cases which have been rather fully documented 
and analyzed: Italy and Venezuela.2® Whik 
many of the elements of clientelist politics— 
with a peasant mass base—can be encountered 
in the recent or current political history of In- 
dia, Mexico, Bolivia, Chile, Brazil, Peru, and the 
Philippines, and to a lesser degree in Indonesiuz. 
France, Guatemala, Spain, and Turkey, the 
cases of Venezuela and Italy are not only well- 
documented, but seem to represent the upper 
limits, or fullest development, of which such 
transaction systems are capable. 

Both countries are multiparty electoral de- 
mocracies in which more than one politica! 
party has competed for a peasant base of sup- 
port through the elaboration of clientcle svs- 
tems. The degree to which the various parties 
depend on the peasant vote varies, of course, 
but it is very substantial for the Communist 
Party (PCI) in Italy, and for the Democratic 
Action (AD) and Social Christian (COPEI) 
parties m Venezuela. The Italian Christian 
Democratic Party (PDC) also receives signifi- 
cant support from peasant constituencies in the 
south. In both cases, peasant clienteles have 
been organized into a peasant union movement. 
which interpenetrates the party system at the 
local, regional, and national levels. In each coun- 
try, there has been an extensive agrarian reform 
program which has provided land and a flow of 
governmental goods and services downward 
through the same clientele system which chan- 
nels votes upward from the peasant base. What 
we have, in essence, is a transaction system with 


* See Sidney Tarrow, op. cit.; and John Duncan 
Powell, Peasant Mobilization and Agrarian Re- 
form in Venezuela (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, forthcoming). 
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reciprocal, but unequal, flows of goods and ser- 
vices—votes for agrarian reform benefits. Figure 

1 illustrates the Venezuelan system (which I 
have called the “rural problem-solving system”) 
from the point of view of the peasant. Working 
through such a network is one of the few mstru- 
mental ways in which the peasant can counter 
his environmental threats.?® The Italian clientele 
system, while somewhat more complex, func- 
tions in exactly the same manner. An important 
factor, obviously, 1s whether or not a particular 
party is included in a coalition government— 
and which portfolios or ministries it can 
influence. In general, the brokerage function is 
performed by all parties, but those parties out- 
side the government tend to focus on the de- 
fense of peasant clients, and the government 
parties focus on influencing the flow of patron- 
age for their clients. This is a strong tendency, 
not an absolute distinction. 

I wish to emphasize at this point the explicit 
argument that peasant clientele systems are 
built upon, incorporate, and recapitulate the in- 
ter-personal patterns of behavior known as 
clientelism. Unlike simple patron-client rela- 
tions, or primitive clientele systems, the Italian 
and Venezuelan networks have been purposively 
organized from above, endure in institutional- 
ized form, exchange a wide range of goods and 
services, and provide quite lengthy chains of 
linkages—from the peasant to the President or 
Prime Minister. They are, in a quite specific 
sense, politically representative. How did such 
networks come into being, and what effect have 
they had on national politics in these countries? 

In both cases, an urban-based political elite 
group undertook the organization of the peasan- 
try as a way to mobilize the political capital 
needed to break into a traditional, elite-domi- 
nated inner circle of power in national politics. 
In Italy, it was the Communist Party which 
succeeded in organizing the peasantry in the 
postwar period. In Venezuela, it was the Demo- 
cratic Action Party (struggling simultaneously 
to establish a meaningful electoral process and 
to break the hold of the entrenched, traditional 
elites on governmental power) which began to 
organize the, peasantry during the 1930’s. The 
responsiveness of the peasantry in both cases 
rested in part on two factors: a history of bour- 
geois encroachments on lands formerly available 
for peasant use; and a recent period of pro- 
longed, serious dislocation of commercial agri- 


See John Duncan Powell, “Venezuela: The 
Peasant Union Movement,” in Latin American 
Peasant Movements (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1969), edited by Henry Landsberger, pp. 
62-100. 
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culture. In Italy the theme of land irredenta, ac- 
cording to Tarrow, originated in the massive 
take-over of Church and State lands by the 
bourgeoisie following the national unification in 
1861. In Venezuela, there were twin strands of 
peasant land. irredentism: broken promises of 
land for military service in the armies which 
fought the War of Independence and the Fed- 
eral Wars of the nineteenth century; and the 
encroachment of the bourgeoisie on public lands 
during the extended, personalistic regime of the 
dictator, Gómez (1908-1935). The encroach- 
ments of the bourgeoisie signalled a “commoditi- 
zation” of the land, and a subsequent reduction 
in free land use by the peasantry, often drawing 
them into a tenancy relationship with the new 
owners.*° Dislocations in both commercial and 
peasant agriculture occurred during the depres- 
sion in both countries, and were further exacer- 
bated in Italy by World War II. In short, the 
peasants’ status in the prevailing land tenure 
situation was precarious to begin with, and grew 
worse prior to their mobilization. 

Both AD and the PCI, then, turned to the 
organization of a discontented peasantry as a 
way of mobilizing political capital. In the initial 
stages, before either was in a position to control 
a government patronage network, their efforts 
focussed on direct action at the community 
level, often involving the invasion of farm prop- 
erties. This was especially true in the case of 
Italy, where the land invasions of the early 1950’s 
were closely related to the efforts of the PCI to 
shape and capitalize on peasant discontent. In 
Venezuela, AD’s opportunity to open up lands 
to peasant access followed its participation in 
the coup d’ etat of October 1945. Dominating 
the subsequent Revolutionary Government, AD 
Initiated a de facto agrarian reform, granting 
(by decree) access to governmental and private 
farms to peasant unions organized by the party. 
The ability to reward followers with land— 
whether by invasion, as in Italy, or by govern- 
mental action, as in Venezuela—quickly ex- 
panded the networks of peasant unions, which 
were actual or aspiring clienteles of the parties. 


” For the proposition that the degree of tenancy 
correlates positively—and highly—with radical or 
revolutionary action on the part of the peasantry, 
see Arthur Stinchcombe, “Agricultural Enterprise 
and Rural Class Relations,” reprinted in Political 
Development and Social Change (New York: 
Wiley, 1966), edited by Finkle and Gable, pp. 
485-497. The same point is made by Bruce Russett 
in “Inequality and Instability: The Relation of 
Land Tenure to Politics,’ m World Politics, 16 
(April, 1964), p. 452, when tenancy is combined 
with a high degree of inequality in landholdings. 
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Fig. 1. The rural problem-solving system. 
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Within a period of two or three years, the PCI 
in the early 1950's, and the AD in the mid- 
1940’s, established solid positions in the rural 
areas. 


At this point, the parallels between Italy and 


Venezuela broke down. AD had established : 
rudimentary version of its clientele system dur- 
ing the three-year period from 1945-1948, whe: 
it was dislodged by a counter-revolutionary: 
coup. When the dictatorship of Pérez J iméne:: 
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fell in 1958, and AD was successful in gaining 
the presidency and dominating a decade of sub- 
sequent coalition governments, then the system 
illustrated in Figure 1 reached fruition, with a 
well-financed de jure agrarian reform program 
providing a flow of goods and services into the 
rural areas. In response to AD’s successful 
building of a peasant base of electoral support, 
the Social Christian (COPEI) party began its 
own program of organizing peasant unions. For 
six years, COPEI was included in the coalition 
government, providing it some direct access to 
agrarian reform patronage. After leaving the co- 
alition government, the COPEI peasant unions 
still maintained indirect access to governmental 
decision-making (though less effectively than 
before) through their participation in the multi- 
partisan Federation of Venezuelan Peasants.’ 

In Italy, however, the Christian Democrats, 
and not the Communists, were in control of the 
government when the de jure agrarian reform 
program was established. As a result, many of 
the local leaders and peasant clients organized 
by the PCI for the purpose of obtaining land 
(by invasions) were drawn into the Christian 
Democratic peasant-union-party structure when 
land and other benefits could be had through 
the agrarian reform program. As Tarrow de- 
scribes the resulting dilemma of the Commu- 
nists: 


... the Catholic Confederation of Direct Culti- 
vators is really a corporate arm of the government 
which dispenses patronage to peasants through a 
complicated system of interlocking directorates 
with the provincial agricultural syndicates ... The 
chain of causation is revealing. In leading the 
struggle for the land, the Communists forced the 
Agrarian Reform; but in the achievements of the 
Reform, many peasants became dependents of the 
Christian Democrats and of the state.” 


With the successful establishment of a state- 
supported clientele system which provided land. 
credit, extension services, infrastructure and 
marketing services to peasant clients, the peas- 
antry became “demobilized” in Tarrow’s phrase. 
That is, land invasions and threats of violence 
subsided. In an important sense, however, the 
electoral mobilization of the peasantry was not a 
phenomenon which faded away, but one which 
was in fact stabilized and institutionalized 


“In the December 1968 elections COPEI won 
the presidency and hence control over the forma- 
tion of a subsequent coalition government from 
which AD was excluded. As of this date, therefore, 
access of the two parties is the reverse of the 
1964-1968 situation. 

“Tarrow, Peasant Communism, op. cit., p. 364. 
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through the same clientele system which pro- 
vided the agrarian reform benefits. In short, the 
notion that peasants will lapse into political in- 
activity once they obtain a piece of land seems 
to be a myth. A piece of land is only a neces- 
sary, but not sufficient, condition to allow the 
peasant to escape the world of la miseria. He 
also needs financial, technological, and market- 
ing assistance to significantly improve his stan- 
dard of living. There is a continuing need for a 
patron, or patronage system, which can respond 
to increasingly sophisticated and complex de- 
mands, and thus peasant dependency and peas- 
ant mobilization become institutionally linked. 

Both the Christian Democrats in Italy and 
Democratic Action in Venezuela have achieved 
the necessary transactional equilibrium within 
their peasant clientele systems to stabilize a de- 
pendable base of legitimizing electoral support. 
From the point of view of the party leaders at 
the national level, a clientele system based on 
peasants rather than on other societal groups 
seems to be a sound investment. The peasant is 
an economical client. His range of needs tends to 
be narrower and more fixed than that of com- 
parable urban clients. And in meeting the needs 
of peasants for more land to farm, technological 
and financial assistance in farm operations, pub- 
lic health and sanitation projects, and finally, 
marketing assistance, governmental decision- 
makers are acting in a manner not only compat- 
ible with, but prescribed by the logic of eco- 
nomic development. This is not the case in re- 
sponding to the needs of potential urban client 
groups, where the costs of improving the quality 
of the urban environment are high, the gestation 
periods long, and the returns on capital imvest- 
ment indirect. But the support of such an elec- 
torally-legitimizing clientele system has its dis- 
advantages as well as its advantages in the na- 
tional political arena. 

In analyzing the assets and liabilities of a 
peasant clientele system for a political party in 
governmental power, I would like to leave aside 
the Italian case, in which peasant support is rel- 
atively marginal to the position of the Christian 
Democrats, and consider, in addition to Venezu- 
ela, the cases of Bolivia and Mexico.23 In the 
latter two cases, peasant clientele support is, or 
has been, of much more critical import than in 


“See Peter P. Lord, “The Peasantry as an 
Emerging Political Factor in Mexico, Bolivia, and 
Venezuela,” (Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Land Tenure Center, 1965), Research Paper No. 
35 (mimeo.); and Charles Erasmus, “Upper Limits 
of Peasantry and Agrarian Reform: Bolivia, 
Venezuela, and Mexico Compared,” in Ethnology, 
6 (October, 1967), 349-380. 
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the Italian case. In Bolivia and Mexico, as in 
the other two countries, the peasantry had lost 
land to an encroaching bourgeoisie. And both 
countries had experienced a prolonged period of 
economic dislocation, which was both a contrib- 
uting cause and a partial effect of the Mexican 
Revolution of 1910 and the Bolivian Revolution 
of 1952. In neither of these two cases had a po- 
litical party seeking to break into the ranks of 
the traditional elites originally organized a polit- 
ical base among the peasantry as a part of that 
effort. In Mexico and in Bolivia, governmental 
parties which grew out of the revolution incor- 
porated embryonic peasant organizations and 
transformed them into a supportive clientele 
network as part of their consolidation of politi- 
cal power. As in Venezuela and Italy, an agrar- 
ian reform program was the patronage vehicle, 
partly consolidating and ratifying de facto 
changes brought about by peasant land inva- 
sions, and partly distributing land and other 


goods and services throughout the areas of peas- 


ant concentration. While the Bolivian, Mexican, 
and Venezuelan cases differ in detail and cir- 
cumstances, one can state that governmental 
parties, supported by peasant clientele systems, 
successfully governed for extended periods of 
time—in Bolivia from 1952 through 1964; in 
Mexico, from the mid-1930’s to the present; and 
in Venezuela from 1958 to at least 1968. There 
is reason to believe that the government which 
replaced the original sponsor of the Bolivian 
Revolution (the MNR) in 1964 has continued 
to rely on the peasant clientele system estab- 
lished by its predecessor. 

One of the salient characteristics of govern- 
ments based on peasant clientele systems has 
been their capacity to withstand challenges from 
groups on both extremes of the political spec- 
trum. In Mexico and Bolivia, where the tradi- 
tional military establishments were eliminated, 
worker and peasant militias were used to resist 
the overthrow of the revolutionary governments 
by right-wing violence. Obregón, with the help 
of agrarian unions, successfully defended his gov- 
ernment in 1923 against the attack by General 
de la Huerta. In Bolivia miner and-peasant mili- 
tias were instrumental in resisting the over- 
throw of the Revolutionary government until 
1964. In Venezuela, where the professional 
armed forces were co-opted into the governmen- 
tal clientele system rather than destroyed, 
armed peasant and labor militias were never 
formed, but mass peasant demonstrations were 
organized in Caracas on several occasions when 
the threat of a right-wing or dissident military 
coup seemed imminent, as in 1960. We might 
characterize such a capacity of resistance as sta- 
bility against the recapture of political power by 
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the traditional elites who were earlier displace: 
by the parties in government. 

A peasant clientele base has been effective i 
meeting destabilizing challenges from the lefi 
also. In Bolivia and Mexico, one-party state- 
during the period under consideration, thi- 
amounted to resistance by the peasant branch, t 
a left-wing challenge from the labor branch of ih 
party. In Mexico, in 1940, insurrection withn 
the party by the leader of the left-wing labo: 
sector, Lombardo Toledano, was resisted parti 
through the intervention of the peasant union- 
In Bolivia, Juan Lechin, the leader of the min 
ers’ unions, made a similar attempt in 1964 ic 
capture his party’s presidential nomination, anc 
was resisted by the peasant branch of the party 
In Venezuela, the violent opposition of the Com 
munists and left-wing splinter groups, and guer- 
rilla efforts have been unsuccessful partly be- 
cause of the disinclination of the peasants—wh« 
are clients of the government—to join in an at 
tack on the source of their patronage. The char 
acterization of all of these efforts as “left-wing 
probably needs some qualification. In all thre 
of these cases, the longer a peasant-based parts 
has remained in governmental power, the mor: 
centrist, pragmatic, and moderate its policie- 
have become. In other words, the drift away 
from earlier doctrinal positions has been towar 
the “right.” Attacks from the “left,” therefore 
may also be accurately described in many case- 
as attacks from party loyalists who are unwill- 
ing to make compromises for the sake of main- 
taining governmental legitimacy among othe 
groups in the political system. 

Whatever the ideological implications of thesc 


events—-and perhaps ideological references arc 


more confusing than helpful in this context—ru- 
ral-based parties have been able to withstanc 
the destabilizing challenges of a number of ur- 
ban-based, competing elites. As Samuel P. Hunt- 
ington sees this phenomenon (which he de- 
scribes as the result of a “ruralizing election”) : 


... the party which was strong in the countryside 
normally secured control of the national govern- 
ment and inaugurated a regime characterized by c 
high degree of political stability. Where no party 
had a clear base of support in the countryside. 
some form of instability was the result. In somr 
instances, urban revolts may overturn rural-based 
governments, but in general governments whicl: 
are strong in the countryside are able to wiih- 
stand, if not to reduce or eliminate, the continuing 
opposition they confront in the cities.™ 


“Samuel P. Huntington, Political Order in 
Changing Societies (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1968), p. 437. 
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The use of peasant clients for purposes of po- 
litical combat outside of the electoral realm has 
its limitations, obviously. But a clientelist base 
of support is also quite advantageous in political 
struggle and accommodation short of combat. 
Since the nature of the “contract” struck be- 
tween the government (patron) and the peasan- 
try (client) is concerned, really, with the flow of 
a rather mundane range of pay-offs—small 
amounts of land, credit, technological and mar- 
keting assistance—there is little or no ideological 
or programmatic content in the “contract” which 
might entangle a political elite with dissidents 
within or without its own party. As a result, 
peasant-based parties enjoy an amazing degree 
of flexibility in questions of policy, doctrine, and 
dogma. They are able to accommodate many di- 
vergent points of view within their own parties, 
and to deal pragmatically with opposition points 
of view without stirring up internal resistances. 
They are “pragmatic parties” par excellence. 

But these verv advantages of clientelist bases 
of support suggest the limitations of such sys- 
tems. First, a clientelist base of support tends to 
erode the ideological coherence and program 
content with which the leaders of these parties 
come to power. This is less true in a revolution- 
ary situation, as in Bolivia and Mexico, where 
the parties which came to power had no ideolog- 
ical coherence to begin with. But Democratic 
Action, and to an even greater extent, the Ital- 
ian Christian Democrats, did attach some im- 
portance to doctrine and ideology. The Italian 
ease is especially striking, for both the Com- 
munists and the Christian Democrats were frus- 
trated by the manner in which their policy and 
doctrinal preferences were thwarted by the 
clientelist mentality. The power of the peasant 
culture in this respect was clearly noted by Tar- 
row: 

. social groups remain chaotic, and political 
organization normally resides latently in the chen- 
tele ties between landholder and agricultural 
worker, lawyer and client, and bureaucrat and 
favor seeker. Local and parochial loyalties suffuse 
polities. Politics has very little ideological con- 
tent, and popular imagery recognizes only two 
basic social groups: peasants and non-peasants.” 


The result has been internally traumatic for the 
Italian Communist Party, which operates in a 
distinctly different milieu in the north. “Party 
leaders.” notes Tarrow, “complain that southern 
members cluster around dominant personalities 
and neglect the day-to-day tasks of organization 
and proselytism,” and “critics maintain that the 


*Tarrow, Peasant Communism, op. cit., p. 261. 
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evidence points to the PCPs being a typical 
southern party of clienteles.’’¢ 

Ideological erosion in the southern clientelist 
milieu has equally dismayed the leaders of the 
Christian Democratic Party, despite the fact 
that electoral support is derived therefrom: 


Fanfani called for the political, and not simply 
the economic, development of the South. “Above 
all,” he said, “we must create active and efficient 
party sections and organizations in southern Italy, 
if we want to create a politics of facts and ideas 
instead of a politics of agitation and macaroni” 
... terms that epitomized the traditional tools of 
southern Italian politics: the generic protest, the 
patronage appointment, the letter of reeommenda- 
tion, the sack of pasta on election day—in other 
words, the clientele system.” 


In short, one of the limitations of clientelist 
politics is the strain it places on coherent ideolo- 
gies. This may manifest itself in several impor- 
tant ways. Ideological parties may find it so 
difficult to reconcile discrepancies in ideas and 
reality that they will be either unable to build a 
clientelist base to begin with, or to maintain one 
if they do. Therefore, other, more pragmatic, 
parties may outdo them in competition for the 
peasant vote. Similarly, within parties, the 
stretching of ideology to encompass and legiti- 
mate clientelism may work in one of two ways: 
either the majority of the party leadership ac- 
cepts the erosion of ideology, in which case the 
ideological purists among the leadership may 
leave the party; or the leadership majority may 
resist the erosion of ideology, in which case the 
peasant clients may leave or be lured away from 
the party. In either case, the party is weakened. 

A second general limitation of clientelist poli- 
tics is that it seems to be a transitional phenome- 
non—or, better put, appropriate and successful 
only under certain conditions, and then for a 
limited period of time. As Huntington has ana- 
lyzed this situation in his book, Political Order 
in Changing Societies, political modernization 
involves several alternative cycles of change in 
urban-rural power and stability.28 The mobiliza- 
tion of a peasant base of support by an urban- 
based political party is one form of what Hunt- 
ington calls the “Green Uprising.” Eventually, 
in the course of overall modernization, the 
growth of the city becomes a destabilizing phe- 
nomenon; in some cases, an urban elite group 
can form an alliance with the peasantry, sur- 


3 Tbid., p. 270. 

3" Tbid., pp. 308-309. 

* Huntington, op. cit, especially the first and 
last chapters. 
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rounding, as it were, the unstable city with the 
stable countryside by bringing the two into an 
interdependent relationship. The resulting pe- 
riod of governmental stability may then be used 
to perform many of the necessary modernizing 
tasks of government in the course of develop- 
ment. Success, however, brings with it a de- 
creasing relevance and effectiveness of the origi- 
nal peasant base of support: 


If revolution is avoided, in due course the urban 
middle class changes significantly; it becomes 
more conservative as it becomes larger. The urban 
working class also begins to participate in politics, 
but it is usually either too weak to challenge the 
middle class or too conservative to want to do so. 
Thus, as urbanization proceeds, the city comes to 
play a more effective role in the politics of the 
country, and the city itself becomes more con- 
servative. The political system and the govern- 
ment come to depend more upon the support of 
the city than upon that of the countryside, In- 
deed, it now becomes the turn of the countryside 
to react against the prospect of domination by 
the city.” 


In terms of a peasant-based clientele system, 
such as Venezuela’s, the end of this cycle is 
marked by a gradual tapering off of governmen- 
tal support for the agrarian reform program, as 
growing urban-based clientele groups exert in- 
creasing influence on internal party politics. The 
budgetary priorities problem may provoke splin- 
tering within the party, as brokers imm the peas- 
ant clientele system find their ability to deliver 
the goods downward gradually eroded. These 
party subleaders in many cases demand a “re- 
radicalization” of the agrarian reform—that is, 
a resumption of larger flows of land and other 
agrarian reform benefits—and may even try to 
reinstate the land invasion tactic. In Venezuela 
and in Mexico, such internal dissension has re- 
sulted in brokerage leaders identified with the 
peasant branch either leaving the party for a 
more radical alternative, or being purged; and 
the occasional establishment of new peasant 
union splinter movements. 

The general pattern, then, seems to be a cycli- 
cal one—the rise and fall of peasant-based clien- 
telist politics. Where the political culture is a 
carrier of patron-client patterns of behavior, the 
disintegration of peasant clientelist politics does 
not mark the demise of the generic pattern. To 
the contrary, urban-based clientelist politics 
may proliferate. They may be more subtle and 
complex, but function in essentially the same 
manner. The agrarian reform, often begun with 


9 Thid., p. 77. 
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an initial burst of distributive activities, is 
slowed down, or consolidated, into a bureau- 
cratic program of gradually receding impor- 
tance. It may be succeeded by vast programs in 
worker’s housing construction, or public works 
projects to improve the nature of life for the ur- 
ban masses. These and other signs may indicate 
that the cycle described by Huntington is near- 
ing its end. 


V. CONCLUSION 


It seems appropriate to conclude this discus- 
sion of clientelist politics by placing the concept 
in perspective: what claims are made for it as 
an heuristic tool, and what are its limitations? 
The concept, I believe, helps to illuminate the 
political behavior of low-status actors, particu- 
larly peasants, as they are incorporated, re- 
cruited, mobilized, or inducted into the national 
political process. Inasmuch as the induction of 
the peasantry into this process has in fact not 
yet occurred in many of the developing coun- 
tries, an understanding of clientelist politics may 
be useful in a predictive sense. And while clien- 
telist behavior may be most visible in the politi- 
cal cultures of Mediterranean extraction, there 
is much—although scattered—evidence that it 
can be encountered in political cultures in many 
parts of the world. This is not a prediction that 
clientele systems of the type found in Italy or 
Venezuela are to be anticipated elsewhere, but 
that clientelist patterns of interpersonal behav- 
ior may be a significant factor in the process of 
peasant politicization everywhere. 

Clientele systems clearly differ from other 
forms of politically representative systems in se- 
veral ways. In clientelism, there is an almost 
complete dependency on face-to-face relation- 
ships in the building and maintenance of the 
system. Impersonal communications between 
persons low and high in the system hierarchy 
are as ineffective as they are rare.4° A low-status 
participant may, on occasion, personally ap- 
proach a high-status participant in the same 
clientele svstem, but normally he depends on a 
series of linkages with intermediate brokers. This 
norm-dependeney on personal contact-——derives 
from the nature of the patron-client contract. 

The: dyadic contract. between ‘patron and 
client—or broker and patron—is a private, un- 


“In my study of local peasant union leaders in 
Venezuela, it was found that 79.9% of all contacts 
between local and state leaders were in the nature 
of personal visits. Even contacts with national 
level peasant union leaders were predominantly in 
the nature of personal visits (33.1%), rather than 
through correspondence (11.9%) or other means. 
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written, informal agreement, and highly -person- 
alistic in content. There is no public scrutiny 
of the terms of such agreements. There is no 
public entity which functions as an enforcement 
authority concerning such agreements. There is, 
in short, no process by which either partner of 
the agreement can go “outside” the dyadic rela- 
tionship for enforcement of the contract, or to 
bring sanctions for noncompliance. Enforce- 
ment, compliance, and performance are bound 
up in, and limited to, the face-to-face relation- 
ship between the client and broker, or the bro- 
ker and patron. 

This stands in sharp contrast to the relation- 
ship between citizen and representative, or even 
party member and party leader, in modern sys- 
tems of political transactions. In essence, the pa- 
tron-client pattern occurs in the realm of pri- 
vate accountability, the modern pattern in the 
realm of publie accountability. In fact, such a 
distinction is what makes patron-client ties 
functional in the first place. As Eric Wolf has 
put it, in a slightly different context: 


The clearest gain from such a relation should 
therefore appear in situations where public law 
cannot guarantee adequate protection against 
breaches of non-kin contracts. This can occur 
where publice law is weak, or where no cultural 
patterns of cooperation between non-kin exist to 
guide the required relationship. It can also occur 
in dealings which border on the illegal or the 
extra-processual.” 


The most obvious difference that the private- 
public distinction makes is in the degree of 
power asymmetry between superior and subor- 
dinate. Superiors in a clientele system are rela- 
tively free to behave in an arbitrary and highly 
personalistic manner in dealing with their subor- 
dinates. Subordinates in a clientele system have 
relatively little recourse in such a situation. 
Theoretically, ‘clients could improve their bar- 
gaining position relative to patrons through the 
formation of horizontal organizations, such as 
peasant unions. In practice, this seems difficult 
for at least two reasons. First, the power asym- 
metry between client and broker, or patron, on 
the local level works against the formation of 
such indepéndent organizations. Organizers, 
potential local leaders, and prospective members 
are all relatively vulnerable to the negative 
sanctions available to the local broker or patron, 
who often enjoys the cooperation of other local 
authorities. Second, clientelist patterns of be- 
havior frequently exist in the relationship be- 


* Wolf, “Kinship, Friendship, and Patron-Client 
Relations in Complex Societies,” in The Social 
Anthropology of Complex Societies, op. cit., p. 10. 
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tween peasant union leader and follower.*? For 
both of these reasons, peasant unions tend to be 
part of a clientele system organized from above, 
rather than a bargaining organization initiated 
from below. 
- The burden of this essay has been to explain 
the transformation of patron-client ties from a 
strictly local, landlord-peasant relationship of a 
traditional kind, into a complex, relatively mod- 
ernized national transaction system. The main 
point has been that clientelist patterns of behav- 
lor persist in modern organizational form, and 
that an explanation of interpersonal or institu- 
tional behavior will be significantly enhanced by 
understanding the nature of clientelist polities. 
The fact that achievement criteria become more 
important in filling patron and brokerage roles 
is not inconsistent with the maintenance of tra- 
ditional values embodied in the ascriptive-ori- 
ented traditional forms of clientelism. In fact, 
just as a relatively high power asymmetry pro- 
motes stability within clientele systems, the 
combination of traditional and modern value 
orientations in the “new” clientelism may func- 
tion to perpetuate old forms in a manner quite 
consistent with modern organizational require- 
ments. Seymour Martin Lipset, in discussing 
ways in which the Japanese have maintained 
particularistic and ascriptive traits while at the 
same time combining universalistic and achieve- 
ment patterns into the elite recruitment process, 
illustrates how such a combination can function 
in a highly successful manner.** The example of 
Japanese industry, in fact, not only suggests 
that traditional patterns of behavior can be 
consistent with the requirements of modern or- 
ganizational life, but may even enhance the 
performance of such requirements in a highly 
competitive environment. The implication which 
might flow from this would be that peasant-based 
transaction systems successfully perform in a 
competitive, modernizing political environment 
because of, not in spite of, the functionality of 
traditional] practices and values. 

The argument can be carried one step further. 


“Yor a concise picture of such relationships in 
the Brazilian Peasant Leagues, see Benno Galjart, 
“Class and ‘Following’ in Rural Brazil,” América 
Latina, 7 (July-September, 1964), 3-23. 

“Seymour Martin Lipset and Aldo Solari (eds.), 
Elites in Latin America (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1967), pp. 42-44. See also Anthony 
Leeds, “Brazilian Careers...” op. cit., and Charles 
Wagley, “Luso-Brazilian Kinship Patterns: The 
Persistence of a Cultural Tradition,” in Politics 
of Change in Latin America (New York: Praeger, 
1964), edited by Maier and Weatherhead, pp. 
174-189. 
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I would submit the proposition that certain 
traditional elements of the political culture, such 
as clientelism, become more, not less, important 
as modernizing changes take place in a peasant- 
based society. Evidence relevant to this proposi- 
tion has been turned up repeatedly by social an- 
thropologists studying the adaptation of peasant 
cultures to the stresses and tensions associated 
with socio-economic change. As Mintz and Wolf 
suggest in their analysis of compadrazgo (a 
fictive kinship tie) in Hispanic America: 


It is extremely noteworthy that the mechanism 
of compadrazgo has maintained itself here in the 
face of what appears to be progressively acceler- 
ating social change. We wonder whether the elab- 
orations of the mechanism’s forms may be part of 
the community’s unconscious effort to answer new 
problems. It must increasingly face the insecurity 
of growing incorporation into the national struc- 
ture and increasing local wage-based, cash crop 
competition. This may call forth an increased 
emphasis on techniques for maintaining and 
strengthening face-to-face relationships.” 


Further evidence that change increases reli- 
ance on certain traditional practices was found 


by Wolf in Mexico. In his study of the changing | 


intergroup relations of Mexican Indian commu- 
nities, he took note of the “tendency of new 
group relationships to contribute to the preser- 
vation of traditional cultural forms.’** Myron 
Weiner’s findings in India were also consistent 
with the proposition advanced above. In The 


“Sidney Mintz and Eric Wolf, “An Analysis of 
Ritual Co-Parenthood (Compadrazgo),” in Peas- 
ant Society, op. cit., p. 194. 

Erice Wolf, “Aspects of Group Relations in a 
Complex Society: Mexico,” in Contemporary Cul- 
tures and Societies of Latin America, op. cit., 
p. 96. 
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Politics of Scarcity, he noted the strong ten- 
dency of post-independence political change to 
bring about marked increases in the activities of 
traditional community associations of various 
kinds. These associations were relied on to link 
village mterests with the emerging structures of 
a modern nation-state.*® 

In short, modernizing transformations in 
peasant societies may well make the study anc 
analysis of clientelist politics more relevant thar. 
ever before.47 While scholars generally acknowl- 
edge the importance of patrimonial-type behav- 
ior in traditional politics, both at the mass and 
at the elite levels, there may be insufficient ap- 
preciation of the fact that such behavior may 
survive, quite functionally, very late into the 
developmental process. Much of the evidence 
presented here has concerned the nature of such 
behavior in local politics, but I have also tried 
to demonstrate the importance of clientelist po- 
litics as an organizing principle at all levels of 
developing polities. Whether or not, and to what 
degree clientelism exists; whether it functions at 
the level of the village or throughout the polity: 
and what impact such behavior has on the 
course and pace of political development are 
significant, if not critical, empirical questions in 
the study of politics in peasant-based societies. 


“Myron Weiner, The Politics af Scarcity (Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1962), 
especially pp. 36-72. 

“In fact, such a literature seems about to 
emerge. For example, Professors René Lemarchand 
and Keith Legg of the University of Florida 
presented an excellent comparative study, “Clien- 
telism and Politics: A Preliminary Analysis,” to 
the members of the joint Harvard-MIT faculty 
Seminar on Political Development in February, 
1970. The paper is planned for early pubiica- 
tion. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


The fundamental process of politics is the 
aggregation of citizens’ preferences into a col- 
lective—a social—choice. We develop, inter- 
pret, and explain non-technically in this ex- 
pository essay the definitions, assumptions, 
and theorems of a mathematical model of one 
ageregative mechanism—the electoral process. 
This mechanism is conceptualized here as a 
multidimensional model of spatial competition 
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Mellon University, and a National Science 
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comments and criticism and wish especially to 
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Michael J. Shapiro, University of California, 
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1 See the following: Otto A. Davis, and 
Melvin J. Hinich, “A Mathematical Model of 
Policy Formation in a Democratic Society,” 
Mathematical Applications in Political Science If, 
J. L. Bernd, ed. (Dallas: Arnold Foundation, 
SMU Press, 1966); “Some Results Related to a 
Mathematical Model of Policy Formation in a 
Democratic Society,” Mathematical Applications 
an Political Seience III, J. L. Bernd, ed. (Char- 
lottesville: University of Virginia Press, 1967); 
“On the Power and Importance of the Mean 
Preference in a Mathematical Model of Demo- 
cratie Choice,” Publie Choice, 5 (Fall, 1968), 
59-72; “Some Extensions to a Mathematical 
Model of Democratic Choice,” forthcoming in 
Social Choice, B. Lieberman, ed. (New York: 
Gordon and Breach); Melvin J. Hinich and 
Peter ©. Ordeshook, “Abstentions and Equi- 
librium in the Electoral Process,” Public Choice, 
7 (Fall, 1969); Social Welfare and Electoral 
Choice in Democratic Societies,” (unpublished, 
Carnegie-Mellon University, 1969); Peter C. 
Ordeshook, “Some Extensions to a Mathemat- 
ical Model of Electoral Competition, and Impli- 
cations for the Theory of Responsible Parties,” 
Midwest Journal of Political Science, (February 
1970); Theory of the Electoral Process (unpub- 
lished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Roches- 
ter, 1969). 


in which competition consists of candidates 
affecting turnout and the electorate’s percep- 
tion of each candidate’s positions, and in 
which the social choice is a policy package 
which the victorious candidate advocates. 

This approach, inaugurated by Downs’s An 
Economic Theory of Democracy, and falling 
under the general rubric “spatial models of 
party competition,” has been scrutinized, crit- 
icized, and reformulated? To clarify the ac- 
complishments of this formulation we identify 
and discuss in section 2 the general democratic 
problem of ascertaining a social preference. We 
review critically in section 3 the definitions and 
assumptions of our model. We consider in 
sections 4 and 5 the logic of a competitive 
electoral equilibrium. We assume in section 4 
that the electorate’s preferences can be sum- 
marized and represented by a single function; 
the analysis in section 5 pertains to competi- 
tion between two organizational structures or 
two opposed ideologies (i.e. when two func- 
tions are required to summarize and represent 
the electorate’s preference). Finally, we sug- 
gest in section 6 a conceptualization of elec- 
toral processes which facilitates extending and 
empirically testing our model. 


Ij. THE DEMOCRATIC PROBLEM OF 
SOCIAL CHOICE 


The early literature of spatial theory ex- 
amines a relatively simple problem, a funda- 
mental assumption of which is that a single 
dimension describes sufficiently the preferences 
of citizens. Assuming: (1) that candidates seek 
to win elections, (2) that all participants in 
elections (i.e., candidates and citizens) have 
perfect information, and (3) that the candidate 
can adopt any position on this single dimension; 
this literature seeks to ascertain the positions 
candidates should adopt. Finding such a po- 
sition, however, requires, first, that it exists— 
i.e., that some position be dominant, by which 


2 Anthony Downs, An Economic Theory of 
Democracy (New York: Harper and Row, 1957). 
For additional theoretical developments see: 
Gerald Garvey: “The Theory of Party Equilib- 
rium,” this nevisw, LX (1966), 29-38; David E. 
Chapman, ‘Models of the Working of a Two- 
Party Electoral System,” Papers on Non-Market 
Decision Making III (Fall, 1967), and Public 
Choice (Fall, 1968) 
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we mean that if a candidate adopts that posi- 
tion then he is guaranteed at least a tie in the 
election and a positive plurality if his opposi- 
tion selects some position other than the 
dominant one. Unfortunately, the existence of 
such positions cannot be guaranteed generally 
and additional assumptions are required for it 
to exist. Consider the following incomplete 
argument purporting to support the proposi- 
tion that, if all citizens vote, the median prefer- 
ence of the electorate is the dominant position: 


Let 6* (see Fig. 1) represent the median position 
for the density of “preferences” f(z); thus 9* 
divides the density equally. If the first 
candidate selects the position 6,=@*, the 
second candidate selects the position @.<6*, and 
everyone votes, the first candidate receives a 
positive plurality; he is preferred by all citizens 
to the right of 6*, which by construction is one 
half of f(z), and he is preferred by those citizens to 
the left of 6* who are nearer to 6* than to 6 (and 
who provide his margin of victory). 


Since dominant positions exert a powerful 
attraction to candidates, the argument that 
candidates should converge to the median 
might appear to be trivial. However, such an 
argument is incomplete; it requires additional 
assumptions, one of the most important being 
that the form of each citizen’s preferences is 
“single peaked”. Specifically, the argument 
that all citizens to the right of 6* prefer 6, 
with 62:<0@:=6*, implicitly assumes the exis- 
tence of a specific class of orderings of the 
alternatives on the horizontal axis. If preference 
is indicated on the vertical axis, the preference 
orderings in this class are represented by func- 
tions which change direction at most once from 
increasing to decreasing (i.e., are single peak- 
ed). If this assumption is not satisfied we may 
be unable to identify a dominant position so 
that a paradox of voting is said to exist. 

The illustration of this assertion, which is a 
special case of Arrow’s General Impossibility 
Theorem, is so simple that it bears repeating.’ 


3 Kenneth J. Arrow, Social Choice and Indi- 
vidual Values (New York: Cowles Commission 
Monograph #12, Wiley, 1951). See also: Duncan 
Black, The Theory of Committees and Elections, 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1968); 
and with R. A. Newing, Committee Decisions with 
Complementary Valuation (London: W. Hodge, 
1951). A general exposition of the paradox and 
its implications is given by William H. Riker, 
“Voting and the Summation of Preferences: An 
Interpretive Bibliographical Review of Selected 
Developments During the Last Decade,” this 
Review, LV (December, 1961), 900-911. 
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Consider three citizens whose preferences do 
not satisfy the single peakedness assumption: 


Citizen’s Preference 


Citizen Ordering 
1 A—C—>B 
2 C—B>A 
3 B—A—>C 


Although each citizen has no difficulty defining 
a preference ordering among the alternatives — 
A, B, and C—no alternative is dominant. B 
defeats A, C defeats B, and A defeats C, so tha: 
the social preference ordering— A—C—B-.|\ 
—is intransitive. Thus, if A, B, and C are the 
alternative positions for a candidate, he cannot 
find a strategy which guarantees him at least a, 
tie. 

The possibility that such a paradox exists 
poses a problem for majority decision-making. 
Although most standard procedures for ag- 
gregating individual preferences (e.g., voting) 
yield a unique social choice, if preferences are 
not single peaked such choices depend, for 
example, on the order in which the alternatives 
are presented.4 Thus, if we cannot guarantee 
the existence of dominant positions in the con- 
text of electoral campaigns, the outcome of & 
election may depend on the temporal orda in 
which candidates select their strategies. 

Downs, who was perhaps the first to intro- 
duce into the contemporary political literature 
the problems which the paradox poses, con- 
siders only the world of one dimension. A simple 
example demonstrates, however, that the prob- 
lems which the paradox introduces are com- 
pounded as more dimensions are considered}. 
Consider Figure 2 in which the vertical and 
horizontal axes index two relevant dimensions. 
Assume that the electorate consists of three 


tix) 


g* 
Fig. 1 


4 Duncan Black, op. cit., pp. 21-25. 
ë Duncan Black and R. A. Newing, loc. cit. 
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x2 


Fig. 2 


voters, with their preferred positions denoted 
by vı, ve, and v3, and that there are two candi- 
dates (who do not vote). Finally, assume that 
the concentric circles drawn about vi, v2, and v3 
represent the indifference contours of each 
voter’s preference function. Thus, a voter is in- 
different between two alternatives if they lie on 
the same contour, and he prefers one alterna- 
tive to another if it lies on a contour closer to his 
preferred position—i.e., a contour of a smaller 
radius. Now let the first candidate adopt any 
strategy, say #1. Observe that the position @ de- 
feats 6, in a majority vote since it lies on indif- 
ference contours of smaller radius than @; for 
the two voters preferring v and vz. But voters 2 
and 3 prefer 6,* to @ for similar reasons while ĝı 
defeats 6,*, etc. Obviously this cycle continues 
indefinitely. No dominant position exists, and 
the position a candidate should adopt depends 
on the position selected by his opponent. 

Although this result may not be inordinately 
surprising, it demonstrates an important dis- 
tinction between the unidimensional and multi- 
dimensional cases. Consider Figure 2 again but 
assume that citizens cannot vote on z; (1.e., the 
value of xı is fixed). This is equivalent to 
assuming that only motions on a line parallel 
to the x: axis may be considered. Preferences on 
this line, by construction, are single peaked so 
that the value of £2 preferred by v2 is the dom- 
inant choice. Alternatively, if x2 is fixed, the 
value of zz preferred by v3 is the social choice. 
Thus, even though a dominant position exists 
for each of the dimensions taken individually, 
the composite of these dimensions yields an in- 
transitive social preference. 

We can easily imagine such a situation when- 
ever citizens are permitted to vote both on the 
amount of some service to be provided pub- 
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lically and on the fiscal institutions for funding 
such a service. If the electorate is provided 
with the opportunity to vote only for the 
amount of the service to be provided (with a 
given fiscal institution) or only for the fiscal 
institution (with predetermined level of public 
activity) an unambiguous social choice may be 
revealed.§ Such choices, as the previous illustra- 
tion demonstrates, are not guaranteed with 
the composite of these two issues. 

Since such a simple example demonstrates 
that dominant positions, in general, do not 
exist for a multi-dimensional world, one won- 
ders whether they might exist for some reason- 
able set of conditions. Tullock, for example, 
suggests that the paradox occurs with less fre- 
quency than we might otherwise anticipate 
from Arrow’s analysis.’ Socialization and agree- 
ment on basic normative precepts diminish the 
probablities of multi-peaked preferences, and 
certain symmetries of preference reduce the 
probability of a paradox occuring in a multi- 
dimensional world. Similarly, the molasses- 
like variability of political parameters, and the 
uncertainty and imperfect measuring devices 
of both practitioners and academics, bring 
into question the relevance of such precise 
mathematical analyses as those of Arrow and | 
Black. Stated differently, we do not know the 
frequency with which the paradox occurs in 
reality. That the paradox can occur, neverthe- 
less, raises an ominous note for democratic 
theory. Specifically, it decreases the probable 
parsimony of acceptable models. If social 
choices depend on the order in which mo- 
tions are brought forward for a vote, or on 
the number of motions, or on the number of 
citizens voting, then those ceteris paribus con- 
ditions commonly scattered through academic 
tracts (such as this one) can be of considerable 
importance. We contend, therefore, that po- 
litical lore, empirical generalizations, or simple 
graphic arguments are not satisfactory for 
understanding the political process. The pri- 
mitive inquires of Hotelling and Smithies, and 
the verbal unidimensional elaborations of 


6 Such situations are examined closely by 
James M. Buchanan, Public Finance in Demo- 
cratic Process (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1967). 

7 Gordon Tullock, “The General Irrelevance of 
the General Impossibility Theorem,” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics (May, 1967). Richard G. 
Niemi presents an excellent formal treatment and 
interpretation of the probability of a paradox 
occurring in “Majority Decision-Making with 
Partial Unidimensionality,” this Review, LXIII 
(June, 1969), 488-497. 
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Downs, are inadequate. We also reject the 
argument that no generalization is possible, 
since such an assertion precludes all scientific 
inquiry. An adequate comprehension of political 
processes requires rigorous theory which spe- 
cifies unambigously the relationships between 
relevant parameters. We seek, therefore, a 
model which promises to satisfy eventually 
our notions of an adequate thory (or which at 
least is conformable to such a theory). Given 
this objective, we now consider more rigorously 
the definitions and assumptions which consti- 
tute the foundation of our model. 


II], DEFINITIONS AND ASSUMPTIONS 


A theory which seeks to explain how parties 
and candidates do act or ought to act is pred- 
icated on the citizens’ responses to the candi- 
dates’ strategies. And our preoccupation with 
the paradox of voting in section 2 suggests that 
such a theory is central to a spatial analysis of 
the electoral process. If we assume that parties 
and candidates waltz annually before a blind 
audience—that the electorate is neither atten- 
tive nor responsive to the candidates’ maneu- 
vers—then spatial analysis is not a requisite 
for understanding this waltz. 

We conceptualize each citizen’s choices and 
actions as the outcome of a two-stage sequen- 
tial decision process. First, we assume that the 
citizen evaluates both candidates’ (or parties’) 
positions in terms of his own preferences; sec- 
ond, that he decides whether to vote or to ab- 
stain. If he votes he supports his preferred can- 
didate. The sequential decision process is 
ordered in this fashion because the model 
postulates that the decision concerning whether 
to vote or to abstain depends upon the citizen’s 
comparative evaluation of the candidates. 

Every formalization, however, reveals the 
ambiguities associated with one’s initial con- 
ceptualization of a problem. Consider, first, the 
central problem of ascertaining the method cit- 
izens use to compare candidates. Downs, as we 
note earlier, assumes that citizens compare the 
candidates’ ideological closeness to themselves. 
The inadequacy of this conceptualization is 
that responses to campaign issues cannot be 
characterized as necessarily ideological. Al- 


8 V. O. Key, Public Opinion and American 
Democracy (New York: Knopf, 1963), Ch. 7; 
Phillip E. Converse, “The Nature of Belief 
Systems in Mass Publics,” in David E. Apter 
(ed.), Ideology and Discontent (New York: Free 
Press, 1964), pp. 206-261; ‘‘The Problem of 
Party Distances in Models of Voting Change,” 
in M. Kent Jennings, and L. Harmon Zeigler 
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though some elections might involve a single 
issue, citizens’ preferences cannot be ordered 
unambiguously on a single continuum. Opinion 
cleavages demonstrate that if spatial models 
are to retain descriptive and predictive value, 
they must allow for more than one dimension of 
conflict and taste. 

This requirement first motivated our anai- 
ysis. Instead of assuming that each citizen pre- 
fers one position on a common dimension, we 
assume that a citizen prefers a position on cach 
of many dimensions. We represent a preferred 
position by a number, z, on the scale identified 
with each dimension. Consequently, for the ith 
citizen and the kth dimension the symbol £i in- 
dicates the position that a citizen, 7, most pre- 
fers with respect to the dimension, k. We repre- 
sent the tth citizen’s preferred positions for all 
n dimensions by the vector, 


(1) Ti = 
Tin 
This approach facilitates an analysis more 


nearly consonant with empirical evidence. Por 
example, the complexity of modern society, the 


indeterminate implications of many policies, 


and the vagueness of political utterances guar- 
antee the inability of even the most educated 
citizen to obtain a thorough knowledge and 
understanding of governmental policy and of 
the candidates’ positions on issues. Thus, cit- 
izens employ criteria other than issues for eval- 
uating candidates. The established fact that 
responses not related to issues (e.g., partisan 
identification, and candidate image) play sig- 
nificant, if not dominant, roles in determining 
electoral outcomes, however, does not viliate 
the rationalistic perspective of voting behavior. 
Since our model is multi-dimensional, we can 
incorporate all criteria which we normally as- 
sociate with a citizen’s voting decision pro- 
cess—issues, style, partisan identification, and 
the like.” The assumption that candidates, 


Prentice-Hall, 1966), 175-207; Donald E. Stokes, 
“Spatial Models of Party Competition,’ this 
Revirew, LVII (June, 1963), 368-377. 

’ The relative importance of issues, compared 
to image and partisan bias, as causal determinants 
of voting behavior remains an open question. 
Aggregate analyses of cross-sectional survey data 
demonstrate clearly the predictive dominance of 
partisan identification. V. O. Key, however, con- 
cludes in The Responsible Electorate (Cambridge: 
The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 
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parties, and public officials manipulate only 
governmental policy to win elections, therefore, 
is unnecessary. 

Because a multi-dimensional model permits 
this latitude in the specification of the elector- 
ate’s criteria for evaluating candidates, Downs’ 
assumption of rational action is rendered less 
objectionable. Rationality in Downs’ analysis 
ostensibly requires that each citizen has some 
information about the candidates’ positions on 
issues. This information, however, is not free, 
and because many regard their votes as incon- 
sequential, they avoid this cost by voting on 
the basis of the candidates’ images or on the 
basis of socially determined partisan prefer- 
ences.4° And since we interpret rational choice 
simply as choice which conforms to the assump- 
tions of our model, voters are rational even 
though the candidates’ positions on issues are 
disregarded. 

Our analysis, moreover, is not sensitive to 
the number of relevant dimensions, or to their 
labels. The number and nature of issues change 
from election to election and it is doubtful 
whether anyone can successfully predict the 
issues that will be important in some future 
contest. These are parameters which must be 
ascertained empirically for each election. 


The mathematical exercise of evaluating: 


campaign strategies permits some ambiguity in 
the empirical referents for each dimension. The 
specification of the mathematical properties 
of the zs, though, requires precision before 
rigorous analysis can proceed, and it is here 
that we constrain the realism of our model. 
First, we assume that each dimension of taste ts 
continuous. This requires consideration of 
Stokes’ observation that many dimensions are 
discrete and some are dichotomous (which 
Stokes terms “valence issues”). Conceptually, 


1966) that policy counts heavily. Arthur S. Gold- 
berg, moreover, demonstrates “that there is a 
rational component to party identification rooted 
in group norms” (p. 21) with the suggestion that 
these norms are related to issues, in “Social 
Determinism and Rationality as Bases of Party 
Identification,” this Revirw, LXIII (March, 
1969), 5-25. 

10 See Goldberg, ibid. 

11 This interpretation of rationality is equiva- 
lent to the as if principle of rational behavior as 
presented by Milton Friedman in “The Method- 
ology of Positive Economics,” Essays in Positive 
Economics (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1963). See also William H. Riker, and Wil- 
liam Zavoina, “Rational Behavior in Politics, 
this Review, LXIV (March, 1970). 

2 Op. cit. For a spatial analysis of discrete 
dimensions see Chapman, op. cit. 
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valence issues present no serious additional 
problems for the analysis of voting behavior. It 
is difficult, however, to mix continuous and dis- 
crete dimensions in one mathematical model, 
so we assume continuity simply to facilitate 
our analysis. 

Stokes’s observation, nevertheless, is perti- 
nent. If, for example, only two spatial positions 
(e.g., party identification in a two-party sys- 
tem) are available, the candidates generally are 
unable to vary their positions. But the candi- 
dates may employ alternative means for influ- 
encing the electorate, such as varying the sal- 
iency of their party identification by stressing 
their party labels differentially. Although the 
analysis of strategies which have no spatial loca- 
tion can be conducted within the framework of 
our model, we focus here'on the analysis of 
spatial strategies only. 

Two additional assumptions implicit in our 
formulation of each citizen’s preferred position 
must also be identified. First, we assume that 
citizens act as uf they estimate a preferred position 
for every dimension. Thus, we ignore the pos- 
sibility that citizens frequently do not or can- 
not evaluate alternative proposals for many is- 
sues. Second, we assume that all citizens use the 
same indices to measure any given policy. Stated 
differently, the indices measuring the various 
policies are common to all voters. Thus, we fail 
to consider Stokes’s suggestion that “we may 
... have as many perceived spaces as there are 
perceiving actors.” ! 

Even with these assumptions we must find 
a more convenient summary for our informa- 
tion about the electorate’s preference before 
analyzing spatial strategies. Such a summary is 
obtained by observing that the vestors repre- 
sented by expression (1) are not simply a col- 
lection of numbers; they also define a multi- 
dimensional coordinate system. Thus, the vector 
zi, which represents the tth citizen’s preferred 
position, identifies that citizen with some point 
in an n-dimensional coordinate system, where 
the citizen’s preference on the kth dimension is 
measured along the kth axis of the coordinate 
system. 

Assuming now that the preferred positions of 
all citizens are ascertained, we estimate the 
probability that a citizen, selected randomly 
from the electorate, prefers a particular posi- 
tion, say To, by counting citizens preferring To 
and dividing this number by the total number 
of citizens. When this calculation is performed 
for all preferences we plot a multivariate den- 
sity of preferences, f(x), which characterizes the 
population in the sense that it represents a sum- 
mary statement of the preferred positions of all 


13 Ibid. 
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citizens. We present in Figure 3 a unidimen- 
sional example in which a citizen, selected at 
random from the electorate, prefers zo with the 
probability f(#,).4 Figure 4 graphs a two-di- 
mensional example in which a citizen, selected 
at random from the electorate, prefers x1 on 
the first demension and 22 on the second di- 
mension with the probability ffo Zo2). 

The positions which a citizen prefers, how- 
ever, are only a partial identification of the 
variables relevant for describing his calculus of 
voling. The act of voting implies a choice 
among candidates, so we require a representa- 
tion of such alteinatives. Additionally, since we 
assume that these choices involve a comparison 
of the alternatives and the citizen’s preferred 
positions, we require that the representation of 
these alternatives conforms to expression (1). 
Since vectors characterize the citizen’s prefer- 
ences, and since a citizen’s choice involves a 
comparison between these preferences and his 
perception of each candidate’s position on each 
dimension, we assume that these positions also 
ean be characterized by a vector. Thus, we let 
vector, 


(2) a; = 
Oin 

represent the citizen’s estimate of candidate 

7’s position on each dimension. 


Although we represent the perceived posi- 
tion of each candidate as a vector, we cannot 


f(x) 
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4 The densities illustrated in Figures 3 and 4 
are represented as discrete although the scales 
are assumed to be continuous because electorates 
are finite populations. Nevertheless, our analysis 
is facilitated by assuming that f(r) is continuous, 
which is not a serious distortion of any significance 
if the electorate is large. Hence, in all subsequent 
illustrations we represent f(z) as a continuous 
density. 
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assume that we know how citizens form esti- 
mates of 0;. Downs, for example, offers several 
suggestions, such as estimating a candidate’s 
strategy on the basis of past performance and 
probable future performance. But, like Downs, 
we cannot specify which suggestion is more 
satisfactory. Stated simply, a citizen’s cogni- 
tive and evaluative processes are not suff- 
ciently understood to permit us to identify the 
psychological mechanisms by which he forms 
estimates of 9). 

But svhile the behavioral questions pertain- 
ing to 6; remain unanswered, rigorous analysis 
can proceed only if we specify precisely the as- 
sumed mathematical properties of this vector. 
First, because we assume that @; is measured 
on the same dimensions as z; we also assume 
that 6; is continuously measurable. Of greater 
substantive importance, however, is the addi- 
tional assumption that all citizens make identical 
estimates of @; (thus we fail to subscript this 
vector with 7—the citizen’s index). Thus we 
ignore such problems as cognitive balance, im- 
perfect information, and candidates’ attempts 
to have different citizens believe different things 
about them. Repeatedly, we observe citizens 


15 For a discussion of the role of cognitive bal- 
ance see: Donald E. Stokes, “Some Dynamic 
Elements of Contests for the Presidency, this 
Review, LX (March, 1966), 19-28; Bernard R. 
Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and William N. 
McPhee, Voting (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1954), ch. 10; Michael J. Shapiro, “Ra- 
tional Political Man: A Synthesis of Economic 
and Social-Psychological Perspectives,” this 
Review, LXIII (December, 1969). Cognitive 
balance poses a problem for our theoretical 
analysis, but it also reduces the validity of much 
cross-sectional survey research about attidudes 
and voting behavior. Briefly, the causal link be- 
tween attitude (i.e., preference) and vote is 
bidirectional for many issues. Simply regressing 
attitude on vote does not reveal the importance 
of an issue for a citizen’s choice—~a significant 
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making “rational” decisions (i.e., decisions un- 
derstandable to the observer) by their failure 
to perceive the disadvantages of an already 
preferred candidate and by failing to perceive 
the advantages of an already not preferred 
candidate. If, for instance, a voter favors the 
passage of strong civil rights measures and his 
preferred candidate does not, he may, never- 
theless, believe this candidate favors such 
measures. The voter, furthermore, may guard 
against disruptive information by erecting 
a perceptual screen and filtering out dis- 
sonant messages. Party identification is known 
to bias citizens’ perceptions of candidates’ plat- 
forms, and highly salient issues often perform 
an equivalent function. 

Such psychological possibilities identify an 
additional assumption of spatial analysis; we 
assume that the candidates have perfect spatial 
mobility G.e., they can adopt any position in 
the relevant coordinate system). Perceptual 
distortion and imperfect information, however, 
frustrate a candidate’s campaign objectives 
where, for example, citizens in a secure Dem- 
ocratic constituency favoring liberal labor leg- 
islation remain unconvinced that a Republican 
candidate is pro-labor-~even though it is true. 
And in a multidimensional world candidates 
might find it impossible to alter their position 
on one issue without altering their positions on 
other issues. 

A candidate, of course, prefers to have all 
citizens believe that he supports each and every 
preference (i.e., 0;=2; for all ijand if attain- 
ment of this ideal is impossible he should adopt 
the second best solution of approximating this 
ideal as closely as possible. Our assumptions, 
nevertheless, exclude this possibility, so the 
positions associated with a candidate cannot 
(except in a trivial instance) satisfy all citizens. 
Thus, to explain the choices citizens make when 


regression coefficient may indicate only that the 
attitude has been made consistent with a pre- 
determined preference because it is unimportant. 
Multiple regression analysis with many attitudi- 
nal variables, moreover, is not a satisfactory 
solution either. A statistically insignificant re- 
gression coefficient may indicate only that that 
variable is related to some other independent 
variable in the analysis although it may in fact be 
an important determinant of candidate prefer- 
ence. Because of such difficulties Gerald Kramer 
analyzes the relationship between policy prefer- 
ence and voting with variables which are more 
objectively measurable than attitudes in “An 
Empirical Analysis of Some Aggregative Hy- 
potheses About U.S. Voting Behavior, 1896- 
1964,” (unpublished, Yale University, 1968). 
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they regard neither candidate as perfectly sat- 
isfactory, we propose a measure of the citizen’s 
evaluation of each candidate’s position. Spe- 
cifically, we provide for the loss in utility any 
citizen sustains when his preferred position is 
not supported by the candidates. We accom- 
plish this end by introducing the concept of in- 
dividual loss functions—functions which must 
satisfy several intuitively desirable properties 
before they are employed in the model. 

First, if +;=6; the loss citizen t sustains from 
candidate j’s position, symbolically written 
L;(6;), should be at some minimum value or 
zero, since the candidate’s position and the cit- 
izen’s preference are identical for all dimen- 
sions.* Consonant with this requirement, if 
2:6; (.e., if at least one element of the vector 
x“; is not equal to the corresponding element in 
6;) the citizen should sustain a positive loss. 
Hence, we assume, ceteris paribus, that the 
greater the discrepancy between any element of 
z; and the corresponding element in @; the 
greater is the loss citizen t associates with can- 
didate j. 

The mathematical formulation of these re- 
quirements is rendered dificult because: (1) 
the set of mathematical functions satisfying 
these two criteria is infinite, and; (2) the avail- 
able empirical evidence fails to restrict this set 
sufficiently. The solution we propose for this 
problem is to conduct the analysis when only 
the general form of the loss function is assumed. 

Consider the following expression as a po- 
tential specification for a citizen’s loss function 
when the number of issues, n, equals 1. 


(3) aft — Oj)? 
The term (%—6;:)? is the squared distance be- 


a(x), - ep)? 


Kiq 8}, 

Fic. 5 
i6 In some of our papers individual loss func- 
tions are symbolically represented by the function 


é(z--8) to indicate that loss is a function of the 
difference between zx and @. 
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tween citizen t's preferred position and candi- 
date 7’s position. If (8) represents a citizen's 
loss function and if a>0, a(z1—6,;)? increases 
as xi and 6;; become more disparate. (The mag- 
nitude of a is a function of the scale used to 
index the issue so we ignore it presently.) Fur- 
thermore, i wt = 651, alza — ła =Q. Thus, €x- 
pression (3) satisfies the two conditions which 
loss functions must satisfy. This function is il- 
lustrated in Figure 5. 

Expression (3) however is not totally satis- 
factory since we must consider the possibility 
that n>1. Suppose, therefore, that, if n=2, we 
summed two such terms. Thus, another pos- 
sible specification for the citizen’s loss function 
is 


(4) Qi (tyr — O31)? + altin — bja)? 


Observe now that this expression satisfies our 
first condition which loss functions must satisfy; 
if £i =b, for k=1,2, the expression reduces to 
zero. Thus, if this expression represents a cit- 
izen’s loss function, the citizen’s loss equals 
zero whenever 2;=8;. This expression, more- 
over, satisfies our second necessary condition: 
if ai, and @>0, L,(8;)>0 whenever 6;42;. 
Thus, another reasonable assumption about 
individual loss functions is that they are repre- 
sented by expression (4). Figure 6 graphs such 
a function. 

If the election involves more than two issues 
we might continue adding the necessary terms 
to (4). But this expression ignores one pos- 
sibility—that the loss a citizen derives from a 
candidate’s position on one issue is a function of 
the candidate’s positions on other issues. So 
we add the interaction term @1(%y—@):) (ta 


a; (231-8) + agt xiz- 8z) 
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—6j2) to (4) to account for this possibility. 
Thus (4) becomes, 


(5) altin — 031)? + alti — 832)? 
+ arli — Oj) (zis — Ojo) 


H we graph expression (5) it resembles Figure 
6—the graph of (4)—except that now it is ro- 
tated either to the right or left (depending on 
the magnitudes of a, az and a). 

For n>2, expression (5) is easily generalized 
to, 


(6) 2, 2 aie Cia _ On) (Ziz = Ojr) 

Thus, expression (6) represents the weighted 
(where the weights are the a@rms)} sum of 
squared distances (the terms for which k =m) 
plus the interaction terms between each pair of 
dimensions (km). 

It remains, however, for us to interpret more 
precisely the weights in (6). To do so we return 
to the case of n=2——expression (5). If a, and 
d12 equal zero we say that only issue 1 is salient 
for the citizen and expression (5) reduces to 
(8). Consider a second example: assume that 
both dimensions are measured in terms of 
dollars spent on a program so that 6; reads 
“candidate 7 wishes to spend 6;; dollars on the 
first program, and @;. dollars on the second pro- 
gram.” Assume, furthermore, that, 


1 $3 
ii span 


17 In matrix notation, expression (6) becomes 
(xj — 0y A(x: — 8;) 


where (x; —6;)’ is the transpose of (z: —@;), i.e., 


(£i = 051) 
(x; > 0;) a i ? 


(Din ae 0; P 


(x: = 6;)’ = (£i ae Hay, "5 Zin Izn) 


and where A is the nxn matrix of weights, i.e., 


Qi aiz © * t Gin 


"An 


This expression is generally referred to as the 
quadratic form. We can guarantee that the quad- 
ratic form satisfies our requirement that it be 
greater than zero if «;+6; if we assume that A is 
an nxn symmetric (i.€., dim =@mk) positive definite 
matrix. This assumption implies no substantive 
restrictions on our model since we simply elimi- 
nate with it citizens who do not care about any 
issue (i.e. A =0). For a discussion of quadratic 
forms see George Hadley, Linear Algebra (Read- 
ing: Addison Wesley, 1961), 251-263. 
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and that citizen 7 prefers spending no money, 


1 3 
x = | | 


Substituting these vectors into (4) (or, equiva- 
Jently, into (5) since a12=0), we get, 


L;(61) = a1 + ae 
L;(@.) = 9ay 


Although the first candidate proposes to spend 
two dollars and the second candidate proposes 
to spend three dollars, the losses associated 
with each candidate are identical if @1-+-a2.= 9a), 
or, equivalently, if ag=8a:. Thus, because of 
the unequal weighting of the issues, the losses a 
citizen associates with two candidates can be 
equal even though the candidates adopt dis- 
similar programs. 

With this simple example we might be 
tempted to conclude that whenever ar> am, 
issue k is “more salient” than issue m. Observe, 
however, that in this example we assume that 
the scales of both dimensions can be represented 
by a common measure, dollars. In general, 
campaign issues have no commonality of mea- 
surement and, additionally, the units of meas- 
surement for each dimension may be arbitrary. 
If, in the previous example, the second dimen- 
sion is measured in cents, then 


$1 $3 

a= | song a=[ 5 | 
and the necessary condition for equality of 
losses becomes az= .0008a:. Thus, when both 
dimensions are measured in dollars equal losses 
requires that a2>a:, but when the second 
dimension is measured in cents equal losses re- 
quires that ao<ai. 

This example reveals an important property 
of the a’s—their relative magnitudes are 
dependent on the scales of measurement which 
are applied to each dimension. And since we do 
not know either the scales which might mea- 
sure all conceivable dimensions, the relative 
importance citizens attach to each dimension, 
or the prior identification of salient issues, the 
proof of our, theorems should not require know- 
ing the values of the weights.18 Thus, we at- 


18 There exists, moreover, a linear transforma- 
tion on the axes so that any quadratic of the form 
(x —0)'A(z—@) can be reduced to (%~6)’(x —8) 
without loss of generality (i.e. A becomes the 
identity matrix I). Thus, without loss of general- 
ity, we can assume that 


L:@;) = 2 (Tir — G) 
s= 
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tempt to avoid the criticism that it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to estimate these weights in 
any real campaign by proving theorems which 
are insensitive to the magnitudes of the a’s. 

We note, however, that in our development 
of a citizen’s loss function, the weights are not 
subscripted by i; the weights are assumed to be 
common to all voters. This assumption, which 
is used in the earliest developments of our 
basic model, implies that the electorate is 
homogeneous. In other words, no restrictions 
are placed upon the preferred positions, so 
that citizens can desire widely different 
policies, but the assumption implies that all 
citizens assign the same relative weight to 
any dimension. Consider the issue of school 
desegregation. The model allows some citizens 
to desire segregated schools and other citizens 
integrated ones. The assumption that the 
weights are common to all citizens, however, 
implies that everyone assigns the same degree 
of importance to the issue. The model does not 
allow some citizens to be concerned while 
others do not care whether or not schools are 
integrated.!9 

Clearly, different citizens may not assign the 
same degree of importance to any issue. Yet 
the decision to allow individual loss functions 
to vary is not easily transferrable into a tracta- 
ble model. Perhaps a natural method would be 
to assign different a's to citizens, but such a 
step results in a model whose complexity ap- 
pears to prohibit the realization of meaningful 
analytical results. Accordingly, we utilize a 
simpler approach. 

We assume that there exists some average 
level of concern for each issue and, if indi- 
vidual variations are permitted, these vari- 
ations are represented as deviations from this 
average. We assume, additionally, that the 
patterns of individual variations in level of con- 
cern do not correlate with preference. This as- 
sumption appears to conflict with the proposi- 
tion that a citizen is more likely to react in- 
tensely about an issue if he prefers an extreme 
rather than a moderate position. If the proposi- 


so that the indifference contours for a citizen’s 
loss function are concentric circles. 

18 The assumption of a common A matrix does 
not imply an interpersonal comparison of utility. 
It implies that, when the loss functions for citizens 
are ascertained independently, there exists a 
monotonic transformation on each loss function 
such that all loss functions have a common A 
matrix in one coordinate system. 

2 When nonvoting (which is discussed later) is 
caused by alienation, we must assume that varia- 
tions in level of concern are independent of prefer- 
ence—a somewhat stronger assumption. 
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tion is correct, however, one should anticipate 
that relatively large and positive deviations 
from average concern will be associated with 
citizens who prefer either extreme on an issue; 
so there may be a zero correlation, although in- 
tensity and preference are not really indepen- 
dent. 

If we accept expression (6) as an adequate 
representation of a citizen’s loss function, how- 
ever, we also accept the assumption of mar- 
ginally increasing loss (i.e., as the citizen’s 
preference on any dimension and a candidate’s 
position on that dimension become more dis- 
parate, the loss which the citizen associates 
with this candidate increases at an increasing 
rate). Marginally increasing loss, however, is a 
hypothesis which may be disconfirmed empir- 
ically and which can be an unnecessary as- 
sumption. A more general formulation of the 
loss function is one which permits marginally 
decreasing, as well as marginally increasing, 
loss. Such a formulation permits loss functions 
similar to the one illustrated in Figure 7 (and 
since the loss function illustrated in Figure 6 is 
also consistent with this assumption we em- 
ploy this weaker assumption whenever pos- 
sible). 

Note now, from Figure 7, that this assump- 





Fic 7 


2 Mathematically, we may assume that 
L;(6;) is a function, 4, of the quadratic form. Thus 


Li(8;) = & (ai — GYA: — 4) 
where ¢ is any monotonically increasing function 
of its argument. Note that if A =], the citizen’s 


indifference contours remain concentric circles 
under the transformation o. 
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tion allows variations in 0; to have little impact 
on L:(8;) for 0; significantly different from z,— 
the citizen can become indifferent between al- 
ternative positions if they are already quite far 
from his preferences. Citizens with such loss 
functions might, for example, be those who re- 
fuse to distinguish between two candidates if 
neither is regarded as satisfactory. Alterna- 
tively, citizens with loss functions such as the 
one illustrated in Figure 6 continue to discount 
heavily the candidate’s movement as he pro- 
ceeds farther and farther away from their pref- 
erences. But for neither situation is the citizen's 
loss permitted to decrease as 6; and x; become 
more disparate. 

Thus, we come full circle to our discussion in 
the previous section of single peakedness and 
majority decision-making. Consider the follow- 
ing example: assume that citizens are asked to 
reveal their preferences for alternative tax rates. 
Some citizens may base their preference on the 
theory that “the lower the taxes the better.” 
Others may believe that a certain amount of 
government activity is necessary, differing 
among themselves only on the amount. Thev 
prefer some intermediate tax rate. A third sci 
of voters, however, seeks to insure the adequate 
financing of current programs and, conse- 
quently, favors a substantial increase in the tax 
rate—as opposed to an incremental increase— 
so that additional programs can be financed 
optimally. A prospective loss function for this 
type of citizen which fails to satisfy our as- 
sumptions is depicted in Figure 8. 

From the mathematical perspective of our 
assumptions the occurrence of such functions 
offers no problem. We can satisfy our assump- 
tion about the form of the loss function if we 
increase the dimensionality of the analysis— 
by decomposing one dimension into two or 
more (e.g., reversing the process of factor anal- 
ysis). But if loss funetions on tax policy, for ex- 
ample, are similar to the function illustrated in 
Figure 8, and if our assumptions are satisfied 
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by decomposition, what substantive political 
interpretation can be given to these new dimen- 
sions? We begin with a politically meaningful 
dimension——tax policy—-which we assume has 
substantive meaning for both citizens and can- 
didates. Can we assume further that the de- 
rived dimensions have substantive meaning? 
Are the candidates able to formulate policies on 
these dimensions? 

Riker suggests a tentative answer to these 
questions: 


If the preference curves are single peaked, then. . . 
there exists a common qualitative dimension 
along which all preferences are ordered... the 
single peaked curves... reflect a cultural uni- 
formity about the standard of judgment.” 


If this “standard of judgment” is not uniform 
—if preferences are not single peaked—then 
the mathematical exercise of increasing the di- 
mensionality of the analysis should discover 
the underlying multiple standards. And we as- 
sume, furthermore, that the candidates are able 
to formulate and manipulate policy on these 
standards. Consider again Figure 8. Our as- 
sumptions about loss functions might be satis- 
fied if, for instance, we substitute two dimen- 
sions—efficiency in government spending, and 
government involvement (e.g., in welfare)— 
for the single dimension of tax policy. Thus we 
speak of the issues in the campaign as being ef- 
ficiency and government involvement, but tax 
policy, per se, is not an issue. 

We can now specify the citizens’ rules for 
candidate preference. Generally, we assume 
that there are two candidates, and we denote 
the position of the first candidate as 8; and the 
position of the second candidate as 62. From 
the definitions of rationality and individual 
loss functions, a citizen prefers that candidate 
whose position yields him the smaller utility 
loss. Symbolically, the «th citizen prefers the 
first candidate if, 

L;(01) < L:(62), 


he prefers the second candidate if, 
L;(61) > Li (02), 


and he is indifferent between the candidates 
if 
' L0) = L; (0). 

We- assume, moreover, that uf a citizen votes, he 
votes for the candidate he prefers. Thus, we do 
not consider the possibility that citizens dis- 
guise their preferences by voting against a pre- 
ferred candidate. Farquharson demonstrates 


22 Op. cit. p. 908. See also Niemi, loc. cit, and 
Clyde H. Coombs, A Theory of Data (New York: 
Wiley, 1964), Cps. 5-7. 
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that in small committees such strategic be- 
havior can be fruitful if the paradox of voting | 
exists or can be generated. Such falsifying 
strategies in large electorates, however, seem 
worthless, since one citizen can have only an 
infinitesimal effect on the overall electoral 
preference. For large subgroups of the elec- 
torate, however, preference falsification can be 
rewarding, so we cannot guarantee that some 
citizens fail to perceive and to employ this 
strategy. Nevertheless, we assume that such 
behavior does not exist (rather than proving it 
does not exist or incorporating 1t somehow into 
the model). 

Our assumptions concerning candidate pref- 
erence and choice, however, describe only the 
first stage of the citizen’s two stage sequential 
decision process. The second stage is the choice 
between voting for a preferred candidate or ab- 
staining. First, some of the results reported in 
this essay require the assumption that all cit- 
izens vote. And for an electorate in which as 
many as 83 per cent of all eligible citizens vote 
(e.g., the 1960 Presidential election) and in 
which we can attribute most non-voting to 
habit or special circumstances, this assumption 
is not unduly restrictive.” Conversely, electoral 
outcomes frequently are determined by vari- 
ations in turnout and other forms of participa- 
tion (e.g., contributing money, ringing door- 
bells), and to the extent that the decision to 
vote or to participate otherwise is a function of 
the candidates’ strategies, we require a theory 
about participation. 

Presently we consider only variations in turn- 
out, but in the final section of this essay we dis- 
cuss how our analysis might be extended to in- 
clude other forms of participation. The decision 
to vote is posited to involve a comparison of 
the relative expected utility from voting and 
not voting. Only if the expected utility of vot- 
ing is greater than that of abstaining is it ra- 
tional to vote. Riker and Ordeshook analyze 
this expected utility calculation and express 


23 Theory of Voting (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1969). For examples of the occurrence 
of paradoxes in legislatures and possible occur- 
ances of contrived paradoxes see William H. 
Riker, ‘‘The Paradox of Voting and Congressional 
Rules for Voting on Amendments,” this Review, 
LII (1958), 349-366, and “‘Arrow’s Theorem and 
Some Examples of the Paradox of Voting,’’ in 
J. M. Claunch (ed.), Mathematical Applications in 
Political Science (Dallas: Arnold Foundation, 
SMU Press, 1965). 

4 William G. Andrews, “American Voting 
Participation,’ The Western Political Quarterly, 
(December, 1966), 639-652. 
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the expected utility of voting hypothesis as,” 
(7) R=PB+D~—C 

where: 


P is the citizen’s subjectively estimated 
probability that his vote materially affects 
the outcome, 

B is the absolute value of the subjective dif- 
ferential loss (or utility) between the can- 
didates, 

D is the utility a citizen derives from partic- 
ipating in the electoral process—termed 
the citizen’s sense of duty, 

C isthe subjectively estimated cost of voting, 

R is the expected utility of voting less the ex- 
pected utility of not voting. 


Thus, the citizen votes if and only if &>0, 
and he abstains from voting if and only if 
R<0. 

The earlier analysis of equation (7) demon- 
strates the necessity for inclusion of the PB 
term, and, specifically, how P might be calcu- 
lated. Presently, this equation serves as an in- 
dicater of the relevant factors in a citizen’s de- 
cision to vote. The equation, however, must be 
augmented by a specification of these factors’ 
relationships to the candidates’ strategies. 

We consider two causes of abstention: (1) in- 
difference and, (2) alienation.” First, a reason- 
able interpretation of B suggests that it is not 
independent of the candidates’ strategies, and 
this relationship, termed indifference, can be 
represented by the variables employed in our 
model.?? From the definition of B and of the loss 
functions, it follows that, 


B; = | L;(0:) — Ly (62) | 


where | -| means “absolute value of.” 

Thus B and, therefore, Æ, the utility of vot- 
ing, decrease as the losses associated with both 
candidates become less disparate. Additionally, 
if we assume that factors other than P, B, D, 
and C affect R, and that these factors have ran- 
dom effects on the citizen’s expected utility cal- 
culations, then, with the present formulation of 
abstention from indifference, we can assume 
that a citizen’s probability of voting decreases as 
the difference between lossses which he associates 
with each candidate becomes less distinct. 

This assumption, however, appears to ignore 
the possible effects the candidates’ strategies 


% A Theory of the Caleulus of Voting,” this 
Review, LXII (March, 1968), 25-42. 

* Our assumptions about nonvoting conform 
closely to the two factors Garvey (ep. cit.) 
identifies. 

27 See Ordeshook, “Some Extensions. ..,” op. 
cit, 
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might have on the citizen’s sense of civie duty, 
D, which appears to be largely the product of 
long-term socialization (e.g., learning or long- 
term reinforcement through non-voting). We 
consider the potential short-term effects on D, 
nevertheless, and assume that a citizen’s prob- 
ability of voting decreases as the loss he acsociates 
with his preferred candidate increases and thut 
his probability of voting increases as this loss de- 
creases. Thus, if we say that a citizen’s deei- 
sion to vote is a function of alienation, we mean 
that in the short run he identifies a preferred 
candidate, and, if this candidate is not deemed 
to be satisfactory, the citizen abstains. 

Both assumptions—alienation and indiffer- 
ence—have intuitive appeal and it is probable 
that both operate to some extent in all elector- 
ates. We consider each assumption separately, 
however, to provide ourselves with a tractable 
mathematical model. We do not consider, 
though, one potentially important effect on 
turnout which is represented in (7) by P, the 
subjective probability of affecting the outcome. 
We ignore P not because we consider its effects 
unimportant, but because it would be difficult 
to include it and because it does not affect 
many of our results. Generally, we wish to as- 
certain the dominant spatial positions in a cam- 
paign. Our analysis focuses primarily on per- 
fect competition and on equilibrium states; 
under such conditions P is maximized, identical 
for all conditions, and can be ignored with some 
justification. 

The list of assumptions which constitute the 
foundation of our model is now completed. We 
proceed to the specification of dominant cam- 
paign strategies. Note, however, that ascertain- 
ing dominant positions or dominant ranges of 
positions should not be interpreted as presum- 
ing that these are in fact the strategies candi- 
dates adopt in elections. Candidates obviously 
have neither the luxury of perfect spatial mo- 
bility nor the endowment of perfect informa- 
tion about citizens’ preferences. Ascertaining 
the electorate’s preference is one of the difficult 
objectives for candidates in campaigns. Thus, 
we assume only that on the average (or in the 
long run) candidates act in accordance with the 
model. Deviations from the predictions of our 
model are expected to occur. We hope, never- 
theless, that the model describes and explains 
some fundamental forces operating in demo- 
cratic electoral systems and, by a process of 
Darwinian selection, that these deviations oc- 
cur around a mean which the model predicts. 
We turn now to a description of these forces 


°8 See Hinich and Ordeshook, “Abstentions 
and Equilibrium ...,” op. ci. 
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when the electorate’s preference is best de- 
scribed by a single multivariate density. 


IV. ELECTORAL STRATEGIES WITH 
A SINGLE DENSITY 


Since dominant strategies generally do not 
exist in a multi-dimensional world, one objec- 
tive of our analysis is to find conditions which 
yield dominant positions. In other words, our 
model should be interpreted as an attempt not 
only to correct the flaw of unidimensionality 
attributed to Downs, but also to specify con- 
ditions sufficient for majority rule. First, we 
consider two-candidate competition when the 
electorate’s density of preferences is distributed 
unimodally. Second, the situation when the 
electorate’s density of preferences is unknown 
is explored. Third, the effect of increasing the 
dimensionality of the election (.e., the effect of 
variations in n, the number of issues) is an- 
alyzed. Finally, we consider competition when 
the electorate’s density of preferences is bimo- 
dal. 

Prior to beginning the analysis, however, we 
shall assume that the candidate’s objective is 
to maximize his plurality. Although the re- 
wards candidates seek vary (e.g., some candi- 
dates might desire idiosyncratic benefits from 
political activity), it is important to note that 
winning, at the very least, is instrumental for 
realizing most such goals. We assume plu- 
rality maximization, rather than vote max- 
imization, because if winning is his criterion, a 
candidate must consider the votes his oppo- 
nent receives as well as the votes which he re- 
ceives.22 A candidate must receive a positive 
plurality to win—not simply “many” votes. 
Even for those candidates who cannot win be- 
cause of the historical prejudice of the voters of 
some districts (e.g., the one-party South), or 
those who do not seek to win (e.g., candidates 
who require ideological purity), the standard 
measure of performance is the disparity be- 
tween a candidate’s votes and the votes which 
his opponent receives. Thus, in game theoretic 
terms, we assume that elections are two-person 
zero-sum games. 

It is possible to specify, with this game the- 
oretic assumption, conditions that guarantee 
the dominance of a single position for any num- 
ber of dimensions. The most prominent of these 
conditions is the symmetry and unimodality of 


233 For an analysis of electoral strategies when 
vote maximization is the posited goal see Hinich 
and Ordeshook, “Plurality Maximization vs. 
Vote Maximization: A Spatial Analysis with 
Variable Participation,” this Review (forth- 
coming, September 1970). 
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the electorate’s preference density. By unimo- 
dality we mean that the preference density, 
say f(z), has a single mode (e.g., the normal 
density function). Symmetry implies that if, 
for example, the mean of f(z) equals zero, the 
probability that a randomly selected citizen 
prefers the position x equals the probability 
that he prefers the position —z (e., f(z) = 
f(—z)). Thus, symmetry requires that there 
exists for every citizen with a given preference, 
another citizen with a diametrically opposed 
preference. An example of a symmetric, uni- 
modal density in two dimensions (Figure 9) 
consists of a density whose contour lines are 
concentric circles or ellipses. 

The dominant position for these densities is 
u, the vector of the means of the preferred 
points for each dimension. Thus, tf f(z) is sym- 
metric and unimodal, a candidate cannot be de- 
feated if he adopts a position equal to the mean of 
the electorate’s preference on each dimension, and 
this conclusion is valid if all citizens vote or if 
citizens abstain from voting because of alienation 
or indifference. , 

Assuring that conditions exist in a multi- 
dimensional contest which guarantee the ex- 
istence of dominant positions should not obscure 
the eminent restrictiveness of these conditions. 
It is unlikely that the electorate’s preference is 
perfectly symmetric, even though the proof of 
the above theorem assumes perfect symmetry. 
On the other hand, symmetry and unimodality 
are merely sufficient conditions, and dominant 
positions can exist for preference densities 
which do not have these characteristics. Never- 
theless, one should not presume the existence 
of dominant positions. 
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This latter bleak possibility can be empha- 
sized by returning to the simplistic Downsian 
world of unidimensional competition. Black 
demonstrates that if preferences are single 
peaked and if all citizens vote, a dominant po- 
sition exists at the median. Furthermore, this 
result does not require symmetry of prefer- 
ences. Note, however, that if a new feature is 
introduced into Black’s analysis—if citizens 
are permitted to abstain—then this feature can 
preclude the existence of any dominant posi- 
tion under conditions equivalent to those that 
Black examines. Specifically, if f(z) is a non- 
symmetric, unimodal, and unidimensional den- 
sity, and if all citizens are assumed to vote, a 
dominant position will exist. On the other hand, 
if citizens can abstain because of indifference, 
then dominant positions, in general, do not ex- 
ist. This conclusion suggests that dominant 
positions are more unlikely in a multi-dimen- 
sional world, and especially one in which there 
is abstention, than either Arrow or Black sug- 
gest. 

Let us now turn to unidimensional competi- 
tion with abstention from alienation. If f(z) is 
not symmetric, necessary and sufficient condi- 
tions for dominance are mathematically com- 
plex thus rendering dificult any substantive 
interpretation of the conditions. We have been 
unable to ascertain whether or not these 
conditions are satisfied for all unimodal densi- 
ties of preference. These problems manifestly 
justify further rigorous investigation of Downs’s 
assertion that candidates converge to a unique 
position when the electorate’s density of pref- 
erence is unimodal. 

Two interesting and important observations 
can be culled from the conditions for dom- 
inance in unidimensional competition when f(z) 
is unimodal and when abstention from aliena- 
tion is allowed. First, if a dominant location 
exists, its location is, ceteris parabus, a function 
of the sensitivity of a citizen’s probability of 
voting to variations in his preferred candidate’s 
strategy—referred to as the sensitivity of turnout 
to variations in strategy. If this sensitivity is low 
the dominant position is near or at the median 
of f(x), if sensitivity is high, the dominant 
position is near the mode, but if this sensitivity 
is at some intermediate value the dominant 
position is typically not near the median or the 
mode. Substantively, consider the logical situ- 
ation of a citizen’s probability of voting being 
inversely related to his cost of voting. Obvi- 
ously, by selectively varying such costs the 


40 A counter example to dominance is pre- 
sented in Ordeshook, “Some Extensions... .,”’ 
op. cit. 
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probabilities that certain citizens vote can be 
altered so as to change the policies candidates 
should adopt. Assume, however, that the cosi 
of voting is varied uniformly throughout the 
electorate. Because a uniform variation in- 
creases every citizen’s sensitivity (by defini- 
tion) electoral outcomes also are altered by uni- 
form variations in the cost of voting. Thus, such 
factors as the availability of polling stations, 
and progressive poll taxes affect the social 
choices which elections might produce. 

A second observation concerns the strategy 
that a candidate should adopt if his opponen: 
selects a non-optimal strategy. Consider three 
situations: (1) the opponent is near the dom- 
inant position; (2) the opponent is far from 
the dominant position; and (3) the opponent 
adopts some intermediate strategy. If f(z) is 
unimodal and univariate, and if alienation 
causes abstention, a candidate who seeks to 
maximize his plurality adopts the following 
position for these three situations: (1) near the 
dominant position and closer to it than his op- 
ponent; (2) near the dominant position; and (3) 
near his opponent but closer to the dominant 
position than his opponent. Thus, if f(z) is sym- 
metric, and if we conceive of a situation in 
which the opponent shifts his strategy from the 
median to some extreme position, one can plot 
the candidate’s plurality maximizing position 
against his opponent’s position. Thus in Figure 
10 the two axes measure the same unidimen- 
sional space but with one axis being reserved 
for one candidate and the other for his oppo- 
nent so that the line (which does not represent 
a density) traces out the optimal position for 
the candidate if his opponent takes any 
given position. 

Observe from this illustration that the candi- 
date adopts a strategy near the dominant po- 
sition (the median, which is represented here as 
the origin) if his opponent is either close to or 
far from this position. Thus, to contradict an 
observation made by Tullock (in reference 
to situations with all citizens voting) if alien- 
ation causes abstention, the presence of an extrem- 
ist opponent should not draw the candidate far 
from the equilibrium point! A plurality max- 
imizing candidate has an incentive to diverge 
significantly from this point only if his oppo- 
nent is at some “reasonable” distance from the 
dominant position. This suggests an intuitively 
appealing strategy for candidates who do not 
seek to win but who simply wish to create in- 
centives for other candidates to shift their po- 
sitions—adopt a moderate as opposed to an cx- 

31 Gordon Tullock, Toward a Mathematics of 


Politics (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1968), p. 52. 
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treme position. Perhaps we have here an ex- 
planation for Goldwater’s failure to influence 
Johnson’s strategy of consensus. 

Even with this interesting observation we 
must consider the situation in which no domi- 
nant position exists; specifically, one might 
desire to ascertain what bounds a rational can- 
didate should place on his strategy (i.e., what 
region dominates alternative regions). Briefly, 
if everyone is assumed to vote and if little is 
known about the multivariate density of pref- 
erence, f(x), one can derive bounds on the rela- 
tive distance from the mean a candidate can get 
before he insures that his opponent wins. We 
can show that tf 627s farther than two standard de- 
viations from the mean of f(x) than is 8, then the 
first candidate ts certain to win. If a candidate’s 
position is close to the mean of f(x), then his op- 
ponent either should adopt a position which is 
also close to the mean or should face the conse- 
quence of losing the election with certainty. Al- 
ternatively, if his opponent adopts a platform 
distant from the mean, the candidate is af- 
forded greater freedom in the positions he may 
adopt without insuring that his opponent wins. 

The importance of the mean becomes more 
impressive if we imagine a situation in which 
the first candidate selects the mean as his strat- 
egy and his opponent adopts some other posi- 
tion. If the number of dimensions required to de- 
scribe the preferences of citizens increases, the pro- 
portion of the vote recewed by the first candidate 
increases; and if the number of dimensions goes 
to infinity, the first candidate receives all the votes. 
Thus, as the number of issues increases, the 
strategic importance of the mean as the focal 
point of the candidates’ strategies increases. 

This result demonstrates that varying the 
number of relevant issues is a potentially val- 
uable campaign strategy. Candidates in stra- 
tegically advantageous positions should in- 
crease the dimensionality of the contest while 
candidates in disadvantageous positions should 
simplify the election (i.e., reduce the dimen- 
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sionality) in addition to shifting to a dominant 
position. Note also that this result comple- 
ments the intuitively satisfying notion that if 
a candidate is in a strategically advantageous 
position on a number of issues, he should at- 
tempt to increase the relative importance of 
these issues in the campaign. 

We conclude that as the number of issues in- 
creases, the electoral significance of candidates 
who advocate extreme positions decreases. Obvi- 
ously, the number of relevant issues varies 
from campaign to campaign. The cause of the 
variation is found, inter alia, in the exigencies 
of events, the candidates’ focus on issues, and 
an increasingly pluralistic society. Perhaps as 
the electorate becomes more sophisticated, the 
number of dimensions required to represent 
issues increases. The civil rights “issue,” for ex- 
ample, is no longer restricted to questions of 
voting and desegregation. Jobs, housing, bus- 
iness ownership, income distributions, and 
health, are now also components of this issue. 
Thus, assuming that responses unrelated to is- 
sues do not increase, then as a society grows 
more complex and the electorate more sophis- 
ticated, the chance that an extremist candidate 
might win is correspondingly diminished. One 
can also infer that the electoral fortunes of third 
parties are greatest when the number of issues 
is small, ceteris paribus. This inference is sup- 
ported by the observation that, historically, 
the genesis of minor parties involves a single 
and dominant issue, and that any subsequent 
increase in the dimensionality of competition 
is accompanied either by a decrease in the for- 
tunes of such parties, by their absorption by a 
major party, or by their replacement of a major 
party. 

It is legitimately argued that individual vot- 
ers do not perceive, and especially do not have 


. feelings about, the entire spectrum of issues. 


Instead, voters are characterized as being con- 
cerned with a narrow subset of issues with the 
contents of the subset varying from voter to 
voter. Thus, farmers are supposed to care 
about farm price supports and those associated 
with the petroleum industry are supposed to 
be concerned with oil import quotas while the 
rest of us hardly even know about, and cer- 
tainly are not concerned with, these issues. As 
the model is stated earlier, it does not in- 
clude this type of phenomenon. However, with 
suitable assumptions, it is possible to show that 
our results concerning the dominanance of the 
mean are valid for the special case in which 
each voter is concerned with a single issue, but 
in which the issue varies from voter to voter. 
Specifically, if we compute the mean preference 
for each issue by counting only those who care 
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about that particular issue, and if there is a 
symmetric preference density, then the mean 
vector is dominant. Also, if one candidate ad- 
vocates policies which are “closer” to the vec- 
tor of means than his opponent’s vector, and if 
everyone votes, then the former candidate wins 
the election. Thus, our basic results obtain even 
if voters care only about a single issue which 
varies from citizen to citizen. 

Thus far, however, our discussion con- 
siders competition only if f(z) is either unimo- 
dal or unknown, though many electoral contests 
are interesting because the electorate’s prefer- 
ence is distributed bimodally. Bimodal distri- 
butions indicate the presence of only minimal 
consensus, and it is competition without con- 
sensus which is of most interest for speculating 
about the selection of public policies by election. 
It is here, moreover, that we begin to uncover 
instances when candidates should not converge. 

The results of our analysis of bimodal distri- 
butions are best expounded if we contrast these 
results with those achieved when preferences 
are distributed unimodally. In Table 1 we 
summarize our results. 

Notice that electoral outcomes differ be- 
tween unimodal and bimodal densities only if 
alienation causes abstentions. Thus, if all cit- 
izens vote or if indifference causes abstentions, 
the candidates should converge to the mean. 
One of us discusses this conclusion elsewhere 
within the context of the responsible parties 
controversy. Specifically, internal party disci- 
pline and an ability to implement programs to 
which the electorate has given its consent are 
not sufficient conditions for distinct programs. 
This conclusion is doubtless disconcerting to 
proponents of a responsible two-party system. 
Normatively, many of us might feel that when- 
ever preferences are bimodally distributed the 
two modes of opinion should be represented. 
Consider, as an example, a situation in which 


TABLE 1.—-LOCATION OF DOMINANT POSITION 


ma Non-Voting Non-Voting 
Distribution All eae Because of Beeause of 
. Alienation Indifference 
Symmetric Mean Mean Mean 
Unimodal 
Symmetric No General 
: à N % 
Bimodal Mean Solution Mean 


* This result assumes that individual loss functions are 
quadratic, i.e., expression (6). If these loss functions are simply 
monotonic functions of (6), e.g., see Figure 7, then there exists 
no general solution. This case, however, is not yet satisfactorily 
analyzed. 


2 Ordeshook, op cti. 
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the society is governed by an omniscient and 
beneficent dictator faced with the task of se- 
lecting the “best” policies for his country, and 
where citizens’ loss functions are marginally 
increasing (see Figure 6). The dictator should 
realize that In any nontrivial situation there is 
no possibility of satisfying everyone so he must 
select some scheme for evaluating the relative 
importance of the society’s citizens—some 
scheme for making interpersonal comparisons 
of utility. Suppose that the dictator makes the 
judgment that such comparisons are meaning- 
ful, and decides that everyone should be 
weighed equally. These judgments imply that 
the best policies are those which minimize 
the total utility loss of the society. The dictator 
accomplishes this objective by selecting a posl- 
tion identical to the average desires of the 
population, so he selects the mean. Hence, com- 
petitive conditions which cause the two parties 
to converge toward the mean result in the elec- 
torial process producing the kind of result that 
a beneficent dictator should choose. This result, 
of course, although it does tend toward minima: 
utility losses, is quite contrary to the respon- 
sible party doctrine. 

The beneficent dictator’s preference for the 
mean is, in fact, more pervasive than the 
example might suggest. Instead of weighting 
each citizen identically, assume that the zth 
voter, with the preference vector x; is assigned 
the weight w(a;). Assume also that w(x) is sym- 
metric about the mean of f(x) so that w(t) = 
w({—2x) if the mean is zero. There are two gen- 
eral forms of the weighting function w(x) which 
are of interest here. First, the bencficient dic- 
tator might assign more importance to those in 
the “middle” than to those who held extreme 
positions, and in this instance we say that 
w(x) is unimodal. Second, the dictator might 
weight “liberals” and “conservatives”? more 
heavily than the “moderators” and in this in- 
stance w(x) is termed not unimodal. With these 
assumptions the dictator’s preferences are pre- 
sented in Table 2. 

Thus, 4f the citizens’ loss functions are mar- 
ginally increasing the dictator selects the mean for 
all symmetric f(x) and w(x). Alternatively, if 
loss functions are both marginally increasing 
and marginally decreasing no general solution 
exists (unless f(z) and w(x) are both unimodal). 
The social welfare “optimality” of the mean, 
therefore, is sensitive to the form of the citizens’ 
loss functions, as well as the density of citizen 
preferences. The point here, however, is that in 
a variety of situations, with a variety of ethical 
assumptions arbitrarily assigned, the mean ap- 
pears to be a desirable point. Accordingly, con- 
trary to the responsible parties doctrine, forces 
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TABLE 2. DICTATOR’S PREFERENCE 


Loss Functions 


Marginally Increasing 


Loss Functions 
Marginally Increasing and 


Only Marginally Decreasing | 
f(x) w(x) Unimodal} Otherwise w(x) Unimodal Otherwise - 
Symmetric No General 
Unimodal Mean Maan Mean Solution 
Symmetric Mean Ntan No General No General 
Bimodal Solution Solution 


which cause both party platforms to converge 
toward the mean, rather than recognizing dif- 
ferences in opinion, are not necessarily “bad” 
and, in the majority of the above cases, are 
positively “good” if one is willing to accept the 
assumptions. 

Returning to Table 1, note that no general 
solution exists when f(z) is bimodal and alien- 
ation causes non-voting. To specify the loca- 
tion of the candidates’ preferred positions we 
must consider two additional aspects of the 
model. These aspects are (1) restrictions on the 
candidates’ strategies, and (2) the sensitivity 
of turnout to variations in strategy. First, if 
candidates are strategically unrestricted, then 
even for a single dimension, no dominant po- 
sition, in general, exists. By imposing restric- 
tions, nevertheless, equilibrium may be re- 
stored so that the candidates fail to converge 
and adopt strategies near the modes of f(x). 
Specifically, if the candidates are restricted so 
that they cannot cross each other or cross the 
median, dominant strategies exist, and they 
can be different strategies for each candidate. 
And since both candidates converge to the 
mean if all citizens vote or if indifference causes 
abstentions, the only explanation for divergent 
positions (if candidates are afforded perfect 
spatial mobility) is that citizens abstain be- 
cause of alienation. 

This situation illustrates one of the values 
of formal mathematical analysis. Downs 
offers the intuitively satisfying but mathemat- 
ically unproved proposition that whenever pref- 
erences are distributed bimodally, the forces of 
abstention prohibit rational candidates from 
converging. Our analysis demonstrates, how- 
ever, that this proposition generally is false— 
restrictions on strategies may be necessary for 
equilibrium. We can also give meaningful in- 
terpretations to these restrictions. First, candi- 
dates may be committed ideologically and may 
be unwilling or unable to adopt platforms 
abridging such commitments. Second, a party’s 
nomination is commonly a requisite for winning 


the general election. The candidates, therefore, 
may find it necessary to make public .com- 
mitments in conventions or in the primaries 
which bind them to these policies in the general 
election. Third, the electorate may associate 
traditional policies with a candidate and with 
his party and, therefore, strategies may be 
beyond the manipulative reach of the candi- 
dates except within a limited range. Finally, by 
crossing either the mean or his opponent’s posi- 
tion, a candidate can alienate citizens—politi- 
cal activists, opinion leaders, and interest 
groups—whose support is vital. In electoral 
politics, citizens cannot be weighted in propor- 
tion to their numerical strength. If the pref- 
erences of activists differ from the prefer- 
ences of the entire electorate, a candidate’s 
optimal strategy should not be calculated from 
an unweighted aggregate density of preferences. 

This last cause of strategy restrictions also 
offers an explanation of why candidates, who 
are afforded perfect spatial mobility, might not 
seek to converge when the mass electorate’s 
preference is unimodally distributed. If the 
preferences of activists—citizens who are cred- 
ited with disproportionately greater weights— 
are bimodally distributed, an electorate in 
which citizens are weighted in proportion to 
their potential contribution to a campaign, from 
a, strategic perspective, may be equivalent to an 
unweighted electorate whose density of pref- 
erences is bimodal. This idea is consistent 
with the observation that in competitive dis- 
tricts the legislative acts of Congressmen di- 
verge more frequently from their constituencies’ 
preferences than in less competitive districts." 


83 See, for example, Herbert McCosky, Paul 
J. Hoffman, and Rosemary O’Hara, ‘‘Issue Con- 
flict and Concensus Among Party Leaders and 
Followers,” this Review, LIV (June 1960), 406- 
427, and; Samuel J. Eldersveld, Political Parties 
(Chicago: Rand McNally, 1964), ch. 8. 

s Warren E. Miller, “Majority Rule and the 
Representative System of Government,” in E. 
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It may be that competition forces Congress- 
men to assign disproportionate weights to ac- 
tivists, thereby affecting a bimodal distribution 
(even when the electorate’s preference density 
may be unimodal). Thus, if candidates diverge 
and if preferences are arrayed unimodally, this 
should not be interpreted as a refutation of 
spatial models, but as an indication that the 
components of competition are far more com- 
plex than such simple minded tests. 

Earlier we note that a second important 
consideration in the discussion of bimodal 
densities is the sensitivity of turnout to var- 
ations in strategy. Specifically, if this sensi- 
tivity is sufficiently low, the candidates con- 
verge to the mean. Thus, we find a second im- 
portant qualification for Downs’s analysis of 
such distributions of preference. Candidates di- 
verge when preferences are bimodally distributed 
and when alienation causes abstentions only if 
the sensitivity of turnout to variations in strategy 
as sufficiently great. Bimodal distributions and 
abstentions caused by alienation, then, are not 
sufficient conditions for non-convergence. “‘Suf- 
ficiently great” is imprecise and most likely it 
must remain so. The incentives for convergence 
or divergence are sensitive to so many para- 
meters of f(z) and of turnout that generaliza- 
tion appears impossible. (It is possible, never- 
theless, to ascertain dominant positions in 
specific instances.) We can generalize only by 
stating that, as the sensitivity of turnout in- 
creases, the incentives for non-convergence in- 
crease uf f(x) is bimodal. 


V. ELECTORAL STRATEGIES 
WITH TWO DENSITIES 


Having sketched some theoretical results for 
competition between two candidates in an 
electorate which is characterized by a single 
density of preferences, we now consider elec- 
torates characterized by two densities. Spe- 
cifically, assume that the sum of two sym- 
metric unimodal densities characterizes the 
electorate’s preferences. This permits us to con- 
sider the phenomenon of political parties. We 
cannot analyze, of course, the detailed quality 
and variety of parties. It is possible to consider 
in these developments only some salient char- 
acteristics. Our approach to party polities as- 
sumes that a multivariate, symmetric, uni- 


Allardt, and Y. Littunen (eds.), Cleavages, Ideol- 
ogies, and Parity Systems: Contributions to Com- 
parative Political Sociology (Helsinki: Trans- 
actions of the Westermarck Society, 1964), 343- 
376. 
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modal density characterizes the desires of the 
party membership and two (possibly overlap- 
ping) densities characterize an electorate of 
two competing parties. Additionally, assume: 
(1) all citizens vote; (2) candidates are first 
selected in primaries; (8) in primary elections 
citizens can only vote in their party’s primary ; 
and (4) in the general election citizens select 
the candidate whose strategy yields them the 
smallest loss without regard to party. 

The term ‘‘without regard to party” may be 
viewed as a most unsatisfactory assumption. 
Previously, we indicate that a multidimen- 
sional model is valuable because partisan iden- 
tification is admissible as an additional di- 
mension of taste. However, it is now desirable 
to assume that partisan identification can be 
ignored—although this assumption is clearly 
contradicted by empirical fact. A solution to 
this contretemps is available. First, since the 
model permits as many dimensions of taste as 
necessary, one might assert that a substantia 
basis for party identification is found in these 
dimensions. Thus, if a sufficient number of 
dimensions is provided, we can minimize the 
distortion afforded by ignoring party identifica- 
tion. Alternatively, we may retain partisan 
identification as a dimension, say the nth, 
without affecting our definition of parties. We 
can analyze strategies, then, on the first n-1 
dimensions and take cognizance of the citizen’s 
bias inherent in the nth dimension. 

The idea now is to utilize previous results to 
analyze the relationship between victory in the 
general election and the preferences of party 
identifiers. Thus, if candidacies are determined 
by primaries, a candidate is nominated whose 
position is identical with the mean vector of the 
preferred positions of the members of his party. 
Symbolically, 


6, = u; 02 = pos 


where u and u: are the means of the first and 
second parties’ densities of preference respec- 
tively. 

Imagine the means of the two densities 
being pulled apart or moved away from 
each other. In American politics, for example, 
the Democratic and Republican densities ‘‘over- 
lap.” However, as the means are moved further 
apart by shifting the distributions, this overlap 
diminishes until it vanishes. An illustrative, 
one-dimensional situation is set forth in Figure 
11 in which no overlap exists. Obviously, since 
citizens select the candidate whose strategy is 
nearer their preferred position, at some point 
during the shifting all or nearly all citizens 
prefer the candidate of their party. In this 
instance the majority party always wins. The 
minority cannot exert an influence upon the 
formation of policy and is totally ignored. While 
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the formal proof of this argument is of the 
limiting variety, the argument need not be 
stated here in such a form. The inference derived 
from the theorem is that, ceteris paribus, the 
greater the discrepancy between u and us, the less 
a minority party should favor government by 
simple majority rule. 

Among the ceteris paribus conditions, how- 
ever, are two important parameters of fils) 
and fo(x)—their variances. Considering the 
usual case in which overlap exists between the 
two densities, and assuming that the densities 
are normal or multivariate normal, it is pos- 
sible to obtain some mathematically rigorous 
results. Assume that the preferences of the 
second party are more dispersed (in the sense 
that its members represent a “wider range” of 
opinion) than are the preferences of the first 
party. Two such distributions are represented 
for the unidimensional case in Figure 12. 

Under these circumstances a necessary con- 
dition for the second candidate to win is that it 
be the majority party. Thus, a “dispersed” 
minority party, one which encompasses a much 
wider range of opinion than the majority 
party, cannot receive a positive plurality. An 
obvious corollary to this theorem is that mi- 
nority parties can win elections. Their chances 
increase, furthermore, as the range of opinion of 
their membership diminishes, ceteris paribus, 
relative to the dispersion of the opposition. In the 
situation depicted in Figure 12 the first party, 
assumed to be a minority, might win, since 
the variance of f:(%) around u is considerably 
less than the variance of f(x) around ue. The 
discrepancy implies that the first party attracts 
more votes from the opposition than it loses 
from defections of its own membership. This 
point is intuitively satisfying and is useful for 
interpreting the efforts of minority parties to 
enforce a singleness of purpose and ideology in 
countries holding meaningful elections. 

The preceding analysis assumes that each 
candidate adopts the mean vector of his party 
as his position in the general election. Obviously 
parties should not seek to constrain their 
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nominees to strategies reflecting solely the 
preferences of party activists. Otherwise, move- 
ment toward the mean of the opposition party, 
which might increase a candidate’s probability 
of winning, is prohibited. This reasoning sug- 
gests an interesting conflict. The minority party 
has the most to gain by permitting its can- 
didates to diverge from the party’s preference, 
but 16 must work hard toward retaining its 
singleness of purpose. The internal tension of 
minority parties, therefore, is the tempering of 
ideological purity with the necessity of nom- 
inating viable candidates. The majority party, 
on the other hand has less to gain by permitting 
its candidates to diverge from the preferences of 
the party, but it is less concerned with its 
ideological purity. The internal tension of ma- 
jority parties, therefore, is the necessity for 
selecting among an abundance of viable can- 
didates on the basis of some criterion other than 
ideology. 


VI. FROM THEORY TO THE REAL WORLD 


Our definition of party structure undoubt- 
edly abstracts many interesting and im- 
portant distinctions between minority and ma- 
jority parties, as well as the pervasive conflicts 
within such organizations. This is, of course, a 
feature of all theories. Abstractness is not an 
evil nor can it be avoided in the development of 
any science. The relevant question is whether 
we have deduced an empirically valid and 
meaningful situation or whether we have pro- 
vided only an insight into the logical equival- 
ences of a mathematical structure which bears 
little relevance to actual campaigns. Political 
scientists should not be concerned per se with 
insights into a mathematical structure. They 
should be concerned with the relevance of such 
a structure to exceedingly complex processes. 
Hence, the correspondences between the real 
world and our model require identification, and 
it is these correspondences which should be 
considered. 
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Arrow’s General Impossibility Theorem is an 
example of the properties of an abstract analysis 
and its relation to the real world. In section 2 
the paradox implied by this theorem is il- 
lustrated with a relatively simple situation con- 
sisting of three citizens, with unambiguously 
identified preference orderings over three al- 
ternatives, and a predetermined decision rule. 
One concludes from that illustration that the 
possibility of intransitive social preference is a 
pervasive feature of all collective decision- 
making situations. More importantly, Arrow’s 
analysis consists of ascertaining the logical con- 
sequences of certain assumptions—assumpizons 
which do not begin te encompass the complexity 
of social processes. We regard his General Im- 
possibility Theorem as a relevant consideration 
in all such processes, though, because we believe 
that he abstracts from these processes certain 
fundamental characteristics. Our model, like 
Arrow’s, should not be interpreted as a de- 
scription of the electoral process, but as an 
abstraction of characteristics which seem fun- 
damental and pervasive in electoral processes. 

Despite such conditional statements, some 
scholars discount a model’s value if its as- 
sumptions seem naive and unrealistic or if the 
opportunities for empirical analysis and further 
development are obscure. These conclusions 
about a model’s assumptions, however, often 
are the result of two factors which, if recognized, 
can render the assumptions more palatable. 
First, there may be an unintentional resistance 
either to conceptualizing (perhaps diverse) 
empirical phenomena in terms of a model’s 
parameters or to reinterpreting these para- 
meters. Second, an assumption’s suitability 
may be disputed because of a confusion between 
the properties of an adequate theory and the 
properties of a description of reality in terms of 
the theory. 

As an example of the first factor, consider 
Downs’s assumption that competition consists 
of parties presenting alternative ideological po- 
sitions to the electorate. Obviously, a party is a 
complex and heterogeneous organization, and 
no single point on a scale is an adequate de- 
scription of its campaign behavior. Thus, 
Downs abstracts from his analysis a pervasive 
and important feature of elections. If this as- 
sumption seems to be essential for spatial 
analysis, and if weakening it is a formidable 
task, we might reject spatial analysis. But if we 
represent reality as competition between can- 
didates (individuals) and change Downs’s label 
from “party” to “candidate” we increase some- 
what the promise of his approach. A party can 
be interpreted then as a density of individual 
preferences which constrain the positions can- 
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didates adopt in the general elections. Hence, 
a seemingly naive assumption becomes less 
objectionable by a simple reinterpretation of 
its content. 

As a second example of the first factor, con- 
sider our multidimensional model. A common 
criticism of spatial analysis is that many cit- 
izens do not evaluate candidates on the basis of 
“Issues”, since voters’ preferences are explained 
by partisan bias or the candidates’ images. 
Some scholars conclude, therefore, that spatial 
models of competition are wholly inappropriate 
for understanding elections. Nevertheless, one 
can argue that partisan identification or can- 
didate “image” can be conceptualized not 
simply as biases or new parameters but as 
additional preference dimensions (i.e., elements 
in each citizen’s x vector). Thus, while ad- 
ditional measurement problems require con- 
sideration, we can at least reinterpret our data 
so that no new theoretical variables are re- 
quired. 

As a final example of the first factor, con- 
sider the observation that many citizens do 
more than simply vote in an election—-many 
people contribute time and financial resources 
to one candidate or to the other. Much of a 
candidate’s energies, moreover, are directed 
towards such citizens because their support is 
worth more than an equal number of citizens 
who contribute only their vote. Thus, spatia! 
models might be construed to be inappropriate 
for understanding this vital aspect of elections. 
If we interpret voting as only one kind of 
political participation, however, and if we as- 
sume, by an appropriate redefinition of the 
terms in equation (7), that R is the utility a 
citizen derives from participating in some speci- 
fied manner, we may interpret our results as the 
strategies candidates should adopt if they seck 
to maximize their plurality of any measure of 
participation. Thus, if we employ the assump- 
tion that variations in alternative forms of 
political participation can be explained by an 
equivalent calculus we can extend our analysis 
to the competition for these forms of support. 

Reconceptualization also increases oppor- 
tunities for testing the model. It may be difficult 
to measure adequately many parameters of a 
citizen’s calculus in mass electorates; fac- 
tors which we abstract out of the real world 
(e.g. uncertainty) may confound testability. 
Our sources of data, though, need not be con- 
fined to mass electorates. If we allow the 


% See Peter H. Aranson and Peter C. Orde- 
shook, “Spatial Strategies for Sequential Elec- 
tions,” (forthcoming); and R. G. Niemi and H.7 | 
Weisberg, Probability Models in Political Scie | 
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generalization concerning participation, for ex- 
ample, we can focus on citizens who might con- 
tribute money. And if the model supplies a 
satisfactory explanation for such people’s ac- 
tions then we have some confidence that the 
model is useful for discussing other forms of 
participation. Citizens comprising this re- 
stricted data base, furthermore, should have 
more information concerning the candidates’ 
strategies, and their own preferences. Some of 
our ideal-type assumptions thereby are ren- 
ered more consonant with our view of reality. 

Nevertheless, reconceptualization cannot ac- 
count for other phenomena, such as the degree 
of uncertainty citizens associate with a can- 
didate’s strategy. Obviously, citizens associate 
some uncertainty with each element of 6;, and 
candidates manipulate the stochastic proper- 
ties of these elements as a strategic alternative 
to varying spatial location. Because we ex- 
plicitly assume that 8; is deterministic, we 
cannot consider such strategies presently. A 
fundamental variation in our assumption is 
necessary, then, if we wish to incorporate un- 
certainty into the analysis. 

Reconceptualization, moreover, cannot di- 
minish the difference in complexity between 
our theorems about elections and the real 
elections themselves. What is a candidate’s 
optimal strategy, for example, when he and his 
opponent seek both votes and finances, when 
the subset of voter and financial contributors 
overlap, when the concerns of both subsets 
overlap, and when the candidates eventually 
hope to convert dollars into votes? If one as- 
sumes that competition occurs between can- 
didates and not parties, as another example, 
what is the proper role of parties and party 
structures in a spatial model? Thus, even re- 
conceptualization cannot now include many 
important elements of elections such as un- 
certainty, cognitive dissonance, misperception, 
and the strategies of varying uncertainty and 
issue saliency. Therefore, one must evaluate 
the adequacy of spatial models from the per- 
spective of these omissions. 

This evaluation entails clarification of a con- 
fusion which plagues political research, and 
which is the second factor accounting for the 
charge of naivete or unrealism of assumptions. 


OSE OTE scientists commonly confuse the de- 


‘rable properties of a deductive theory with 
properties of an adequate description of 
v in terms of such a theory.** Theory con- 


use of the word theory see Carl G. 
sophy of Natural Science (Engle- 
tice-~-Hall, 1966). See also, Otto A. 
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struction consists of formulating general sen- 
tences about reality. The general sentences of 
one or more theories may be applied to particu- 
lar classes of real world situations. Thus, sci- 
ence proposes no general “theory of falling 
feathers,” for example, which attempts to 
predict every twist and turn of a feather’s 
flight. One the other hand, one might attempt 
to fully explain and predict a feather’s path if 
the environmental conditions are well specified, 
and if sufficient computer resources are avail- 
able; and such an effort would undoubtedly 
utilize existing. theory. Nevertheless, the fact 
that parsimonious propositions about falling 
feathers cannot be constructed is not inter- 
preted as an inadequacy of Newtonian physics. 

For identical reasons, political scientists 
should not expect theories from which we de- 
duce directly all relevant or interesting aspects 
of reality. Instead we must differentiate be- 
tween the process of constructing theories and 
that of applying them. This distinction neces- 
sarily entails differentiating between those 
facets of reality which we do not conceptualize 
as elements of our theory and those elements 
which are simple complex combinations of 
laws we understand theoretically. 

Consider, for example, our assumption that 
all citizens weight the issues in an identical 
fashion (or our weaker assumption that these 
weights are distributed independently of pref- 
erence). Obviously, this assumption is not 
satisfied generally. Hence, the critic might re- 
ject our analysis or demand that such an as- 
sumption be removed. If we remove it, how- 
ever, no general sentences may be forthcoming 
—the situation appears to be entirely too 
unstructured for the construction of law-like 
generalizations, although our perception may 
or may not be correct. We can suggest, how- 
ever, a strategy for empirical research about 
the positions which candidates are likely to 
adopt: (1) decompose the electorate into sub- 
groups such that for each subgroup one rea- 
sonably might anticipate compliance with the 
independence assumption (e.g., Pool et al’s 
categories) ;37 (2) assuming that, for each sub- 
group, preferences are distributed symme- 
trically and unimodally, ascertain the mean 


Davis, “Notes on Strategy and Methodology for a 
Scientific Political Science,” J. Bernd (ed.), Math- 
ematical Applications in Political Science, IV 
(Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press, 
1969). 

37 Tthiel de Sola Pool, Robert P. Abelson, and 
Samuel Popkin, Candidates, Issues, and Strategies 
(Cambridge: M.I.T. Press, 1964). 
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preference vector of each such group; (3) for 
each candidate, ascertain those subgroups he is 
unlikely or unwilling to satisfy under any cir- 
cumstances; (4) for each candidate, ascertain 
those subgroups he is likely to satisfy under any 
circumstance, and; (5) for the remaining (i.e., 
pivotal) subgroups find some strategy vector 
which comes closest to the aggregate mean 
preferences of these groups. This latter step, 
admittedly, is ambiguous, and it suggests em- 
ploying devices such as ascertaining an optimal 
strategy by trial and error in simulated cam- 
paigns. 

A second example in which we might com- 
bine productively techniques of application 


such as simulation with abstract theoretical - 


principles concerns the potential conflict be- 
tween the policy preferences of activists and 
those of voters.38 By activists, we mean those 
citizens who, in addition to their vote, con- 
tribute valuable resources, such as finances or a 
party’s nomination, to a candidate. Candidates 


38 Some practitioners of simulation methods 
might object to our removing simulations from 
the class of deductive scientific theories. We 
agree with Hayward R. Alker’s observation that 
the logical operations of computer simulations are 
deductive (“Computer Simulation, Conceptual 
Frameworks and Coalition Behavior,” in SB. 
Groennings, et. al. (eds.), The Study of Coalition 
Behavior, forthcoming). But Alker’s assertion 
constitutes a serious confusion of the use of de- 
duction as a method of science with the notion of 
a deductive theory. In the first usage a deduction 
is the process of inference from general statements 
to concrete instances. Thus, one infers that, if 
all a are 8, then a particular œ is a 8. In the 
second usage, deduction is the process of inference 
from general sentence to general sentence. Thus, 
one infers that if all a are 8 and if all 6 are a, then 
a is equivalent to 8. The first kind of deduction is 
used in fitting models to reality, and, where analy- 
sis is complex, is the proper function of stimula- 
tions; the second constitutes finding necessary 
and sufficient relations (i.e., cause) and is the 
proper domain of abstract mathematics. See, for 
example, Kenneth Waltz, “Realities, Assump- 
tions, and Simulations,” in Wiliam D. Coplin 
(ed.), Simulation in the Study of Politics (Chicago: 
Markham, 1968), and Charles A. Powell’s review 
of Coplin’s book, this Review, LXIII (September 
1969), p. 937. Perhaps the most fruitful attempt 
at applying in concert simulation and the general- 
izations of game theory and coalition theory, and 
the one which comports with our understanding 
of the proper uses of simulation—is presented in 
Coplin’s volume by Howard Rosenthal in “Voting 
and Coalition Models in Election Simulations.” 
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must accord these citizens additional consider- 
ation when formulating strategies. Generally, 
however, the means of the preference densities 
of the activists and of the mass electorate do 
not coincide, so the candidate somehow must 
compromise his strategies. He might, for in- 
stance, attempt simply to assign a weight to 
each citizen’s preference on the basis of the 
citizen’s value, ascertain the mean preference of 
the weighted population, and adopt this mean. 
But such ad hoe procedures require additional 
justification. A citizen’s value is likely to be a 
function of the particular resource he con- 
tributes, the amount he contributes, and the 
candidate’s opportunities for utilizing this re- 
source—all of which may be functions of the 
candidate’s present strategy which, in turn, is a 
function of the citizen’s value and the weight 
the candidate assigns him. Within such cyclical 
relationships we can suggest a few factors can- 
didates must consider (and which we must con- 
sider when testing spatial models): 


1. the resources various groups of activists 
can contribute, 

2. the preference density of each group and 
of the mass electorate, 

3. the patterns of issue saliency within each 
group and within the mass electorate, 

4. the opportunities for converting each re- 
source into votes. 

5. the tradeoffs between resources necessi- 
tated by conflicting policy preferences. 


This list illustrates only some of the com- 
plexity of electoral processes. A deductive ap- 
proach may be suited to analyzing abstractly 
the opportunities for converting resources such 
as finances into resources such as votes and the 
tradeoffs between resource procurement neces- 
sitated by conflicting policy preferences.*® Can- 
didates, moreover, probably employ simplify- 
ing decision rules. But elections are far more 
complex than falling feathers, so political scien- 
tists must be cognizant of the distinction be- 
tween the processes of constructing theories 
and those of applying them in particular in- 
stances. The important problem is determining 
what aspects of electoral behavior are amen- 
able to parsimonious deductive examination 
and what aspects are not susceptible to the 
development of law-like propositions. l 

Definitive answers to such questions, of 
course, are difficult to ascertain, and the ab- 
sence of adequate research about even a few of 


3 See Gerald Kramer, “A Decision-Theoretic 
Analysis of a Problem in Political Campaigning,” 
in J. L. Bernd (ed.), Mathematical Applications 
in Political Science II (Dallas: Arnold Founda- 
tion, SMU Press, 1966). 
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the factors we illustrate lessens the value of 
speculation. Nevertheless, we propose to iden- 
tify some areas in which a deductive approach 
(theory gua science) might best be applied and 
some in which a less deductive approach might 
be more suitable. First, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that uncertainty can be introduced 
into the model if we let either the citizens’ 
preference vectors, z, or the candidates’ strategy 
vectors, 6, and #, be random variables.4* Thus, 
we might examine the strategy of varying the 
uncertainty associated with a candidate’s po- 
sition and thereby consider situations in which 
an incumbent’s position is known (because his 
position is the policies he supports while in 
office) and his opponent’s position is a matter 
for speculation. Similarly, we should be able to 
construct general propositions concerning the 
strategy of varying the relative saliencies of 
issues, and to contrast the efficacy of each 
strategy—varying uncertainty, saliency, and 
spatial location. 

A citizen’s cognitive processes, however, are 
undoubtedly less amenable to such aggregate 
analysis, and approaches similar to those which 
McPhee suggests may be more appropriate. 
We might incorporate the effects of cognitive 
dissonance in a deductive analysis, for example, 
by assuming that the candidates’ strategies are 
restricted and that these restrictions are mathe- 
matical functions of issue saliency. As with 
our assumption concerning a common pattern 
of saliency, however, an analysis of cognitive 
dissonance and its effects in heterogeneous 
electorates may not be susceptible to the de- 
velopment of general law-like propositions. 

The inherent limitations of theories also 
should be kept in mind when analyzing situa- 
tions in which no dominant position exists. We 


40 For a unidimensional spatial analysis of 
uncertainty see Kenneth Shepsle, “Essays on 
Risky Choice in Electoral Competition,’ (un- 
published Doctoral dissertation, University of 
Rochester, 1970). 

41 William N. McPhee, Formal Theories of Mass 
Behavior (New York: The Free Press, 1963), p. 
40. . 
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note previously that dominant positions do not 
exist for most preference densities—even for 
idealized situations. So we propose in section 4 
a general bound on acceptable strategies for 
any density, and our analysis of symmetric 
densities suggests that strategies near or at the 
median are powerful attractions for candidates 
in less restricted circumstances. The strategies 
candidates really do adopt if no dominant posi- 
tion exists, however, are at present a function 
of factors which are not included in our model. 
It is reasonable to suppose that some of these 
factors, such as restrictions on spatial location 
and the candidates’ reaction paths, can be 
incorporated rigorously into the model. Other 


factors, such as miscalculation, probably must 


remain external. 

Obviously one can imagine many additional 
extensions and inherent limitations of our 
model. We offer these suggestions as an al- 
ternative to a banal call for further research 
and the observation that people develop theory 
slowly and incrementally. Instead, we identify 
some extensions which we are currently re- 
searching, and we offer some notes of caution 
to others who seek to develop deductive po- 
litical theories. These notes of caution are 
relevant also to those who might attempt to 
test some of our conclusions or who might at- 
tempt naively to draw inferences from the 
model about reality. One cannot, for example, 
conclude that two candidates should converge 
whenever polls reveal that preferences are 
distributed unimodally. The underlying dis- 
tribution of activists’ preferences may be 
bimodal and the support of these activists may 
be essential. If this is the case, it would be un- 
wise for either candidate to set his position 
equal to the median because to do so would be 
to alienate this support. Additional complica- 
tions are easily imagined. Hence, those who 
would test and develop a theory—as well as 
those who would criticize it—must recognize 
the distinction between features of politics 
which are expressions of general theoretical 
propositions and those which are complex com- 
binations of these propositions. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


The act of voting in legislative and judicial 
bodies is one of the most widespread and 
valuable sources of information available to 
political analysts. When individuals make 
structured choices within some known institu- 
tional constraints, there is opportunity for the 
generation of data concerning how issues are 
collectively defined within an institution, the 
relative position of each actor with regard to 
every other actor, and the identification of 
bloes of actors which are more or less persistent 
from one issue to another over time. With 
proper techniques of analysis, we should be 
able not only to generalize about behavior 
within a given voting body but also to make 
general statements about the voting process. 

Cumulative studies of voting can be under- 
taken, however, only on the basis of some 
paradigm of the voting process—that is, some 
consensus on how voting as an act of political 
commitment is to be viewed. Such a paradigm 
not only should provide a viewpoint for the 
study of voting but should also suggest an 
orientation to the more genera! political phe- 
nomenon of which voting is an example—that 
is, actors making mutually exclusive choices in 


* This is a revised version of a paper presented 
at the Conference on Mathematical Theory of 
Committees and Elections, Institute for Ad- 
vanced Studies, Vienna, June 26-28, 1968; and 
at the Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, New York City, September 
2-6, 1969. We wish to acknowledge the valuable 
research assistance offered on this paper by Alan 
D. Miller and the financial support of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation under Grant GS-2161. 

1 We use the term “paradigm” to indicate the 
generally accepted assumptions, concepts, and 
techniques used by members working in a particu- 
lar field or on a particular problem, but not neces- 
sarily accepted by, or relevant to, all members of 
a discipline like political science. See Thomas 
Kuhn, The Structure of Scientzfie Revolutions 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1962), 
esp. pp. 49ff. 


response to a series of questions, issues, can- 
didates, ete. That such an agreed-upon view- 
point—not to mention a model that gives the 
viewpoint a precise focus—does not exist is 
obvious from the uses which have been made of 
voting data.? Despite the ubiquity of such data 
and the many different kinds of analyses that 
have been performed on them,? there is no 
model available that logically interrelates (1) 
systemic characteristics of voting bodies, (2) 
individual characteristics of their members, 
and (3) relational characteristics between pairs 
of members in such a way as to yield operational 
measures of voting behavior that are compar- 
ative in nature. This lack of a model seems to us 
the basic reason why there are so many quan- 
titative indicators of voting behavior and so 
few comparable results. More often than not, 
the indicators used by analysts are “interest- 
ing? measures that are unrelated to a set of 
explicit definitions and assumptions about vot- 
ing behavior and therefore incapable of rigorous 


> We use the term “model” to mean both (1) 
an arithmetical representation of empirical phenom- 
ena, characterized by a set of tautological or 
logically true statements to which we shall co- 
ordinate descriptive concepts (e.g., Agreement 
Level, Variance Level, etc.), and (2) a formaliza- 
tion achieved by replacing descriptive concepts 
with symbols that facilitate the deduction of 
theorems. For an explication of these different 
meanings of the term “model,” see May Brod- 
beck, “Models, Meaning, and Theories,” in her 
Readings in the Philosophy of the Social Sciences 
(New York: Macmillan Company, 1968), esp. 
pp. 588-597. i 

3 For a useful survey of different methods that 
have been used to analyze roll-call data, see Lee 
F. Anderson, Meredith W. Watts, Jr., and Allen 
R. Wilcox, Legislative Roll-Call Analysis (Evans- 
ton, Ill.: Northwestern University Press, 1966), 
See also Duncan MacRae, Jr., Issues and Parties 
in Legislative Voling: Methods of Statistical 
Analysis (New York: Harper & Row, 1970) for a 
careful and sustematic review of the statistical 
literature relevant to roll-call analysis. 
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comparison with indicators used by other ana- 
lysts. 

In this article we hope to do more than con- 
tinue the proliferation of ad hoc indicators of 
voting behavior. What we shall propose is a 
probabilistic model which can be applied to 
voting data in order to develop a set of a 
posteriort probabilities! that two randomly- 
selected members of a voting body agree on 
zero or more roll calls. These probabilities will 
allow us to calculate the expected number of 
roll calls on which two randomly-selected mem- 
bers agree, which is the basic measure we shall 
use to define operationally a set of empirical 
indicators of (1) agreement and variance in 
voting for the body as a whole, and (2) relative 
agreement between pairs of members. Addi- 
tionally, we shall define a somewhat inde- 
pendent probabilistic indicator for individual 
members that measures the extent to which a 
member supports the position of the majority, 
or other specified members, of the body. 

These indicators are all comparative in the 
sense of being applicable to voting bodies of 
any size whose members take any number of 
different positions on a roll-call vote. Although 
we shall develop our indicators in terms of 
three different kinds of votes (“‘yes,” “no,” and 
“abstain’), they can easily be extended to any 
number of options which seem appropriate 


1 As distinguished from a priori probabilities 
based strictly on the outcomes of a conceptual 
experiment. Although we shall present in the 
beginning an abstract model of the outcomes of a 
voting experiment, we wish to differentiate this 
kind of model, whose probabilities depend on the 
actual voting of members of a body, from models 
in which the probabilities arise from the institu- 
tional prerogatives of the members (i.e. the 
‘voting rules” of the system). For an example of 
the latter kind of model, see L. 8. Shapley and 
Martin Shubik, “A Method for Evaluating the 
Distribution of Power in a Committee System,” 
this Review, XLIII (1954), 787-792; for an 
example of the kind of model used in this article 
that is based on the distribution of different kinds 
of votes, see William H. Riker, “A Method for 
Determining the Significance of Roll Calls in 
Voting Bodies,” in John C. Wahlke and Heinz 
Eulau (eds.), Legislative Behavior: A Reader in 
Research and Theory (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1959), pp. 377-384. It should be noted 
that the distinction we draw between a priori 
and a posteriori probabilities is quite different 
from that made in applications of Bayes’ theorem. 
Cf. Peter W. Zehna, Finite Probability (Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1969), pp. 47-50. 
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under a particular voting procedure.® Previous 
studies have been bedeviled with the problem 
of how to deal with more than two voting 
options, and all techniques so far suggested 
have been in our view unnecessarily arbitrary. 
To begin our analysis, we shall develop a 
mathematical model, based on probability 
theory® and using some calculus, that con- 
ceptualizes voting as a mapping of a set of 
members of a voting body into a set of voting 
options. From this abstract representation of 
the voting process, we can determine the num- 
bers of members who voted in particular ways, 
which will serve as the basic parameters of the 
model. 
' The next step in the process of formalizing 
our model is to relate these parameters, or 
certain quantities based on the parameters, to 
each other through a set of assumptions (or 
axioms). The purpose of this aziomatization is 
to provide a starting point, in the form of an 
economical and self-contained set of elements 
and relations, from which we can efficiently 
generate a rich array of theorems that lay bare 
the concepts we define and logical connections 
among them. Defining concepts and proving 
theorems that help us to simplify and inter- 
relate the concepts, and discover implications 
of the axioms, is the final step in the math- 
ematization of the model, the product of which 
is a deductive system tied directly to reality only 
through its parameters and axioms. It is the 
concepts derived from the parameters and the 
theorems deduced from the axioms in the 
system, however, that are of greatest interest to 
us: the concepts provide us with our different 
measures of voting behavior, and the theorems 
help us to explicate their underlying logic, with 
the proofs providing a check on the correctness 
of our reasoning. In the absence of the logical 
structure that the system provides, one can 
easily run amok on a set of ambiguous concepts 
and inconsistent propositions, which are some 


5 We have chosen to develop our model in 
terms of three kinds of votes instead of two since 
abstention is a frequently chosen voting option 
in some bodies (e.g, UN General Assembly, 
whose roll calls for several sessions we are now 
analyzing using the indicators of the model). 

6 An excellent reference is William Feller, An 
Introduction to Probability Theory and Its Ap- 
plications, Vol. I (8d ed. rev.; New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1968); at a less advanced 
level, see John G. Kemeny, J: Laurie Snell, and 
Gerald L. Thompson, Introduction to Finite 
Mathematics (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1966), chpts. 3 and 4. 
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of the difficulties that have beset other studies 
of voting bodies. 

The antecedent of the mathematical model 
is the mathematical theory on which it is 
based, the parameters of the model being an 
interpretation of the primitive, or undefined, 
terms in the theory. We have endeavored to 
provide not only the primitive terms with an 
interpretation in the context of voting bodies 
but the axioms, derived concepts, and proved 
theorems as well. Also, we have sought to give 
the model a concrete operational meaning by 
showing how the various measures developed 
in the model can be computed for a hypothetical 
voting body. 

Because the approach we have taken to 
model-building is still unorthodox in political 
science’ (though its usefulness has recently 
been debated’), and because we do not want 
our purposes misunderstood, two points need 
to be stressed at the outset. First, our model, 
like verbal models, is an abstraction, or ideal- 
ization, of reality that may or may not be re- 
garded as fruitful in the building of empirical 
theory. Because it is not such theory, it is 
neither correct nor incorrect, true or false. 
Rather, through its assumptions the model 
provides a representation of the behavior of 
members of a voting body, just as a plane in 
Euclidean geometry may be used to represent 


7 Pioneering works by economists, relevant to 
political science, that employ the axiomatic ap- 
proach include Kenneth J. Arrow, Social Choice 
and Individual Values (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1951); Anthony Downs, An Economic 
Theory of Democracy (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1957); Duncan Black, The Theory of 
Committees and Elections (Cambridge, Eng.: 
Cambridge University Press, 1958); and James 
Buchanan and Gordon Tullock, The Calculus of 
Consent: Logical Foundations of Constitutional 
Democracy (Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of 
Michigan Press, 1962). Major works by political 
scientists using this general approach, though 
with rather different specific emphases, are 
Robert A. Dahl, A Preface to Democratic Theory 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956); 
Morton Kaplan, System and Process in Inter- 
national Politics (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Ine., 1957); and William H. Riker, The Theory of 
Political Coalitions (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1962). 

8 See the “Symposium on Scientific Explana- 
tion in Political Science” between Jobn G. Gun- 
nell and Arthur §. Goldberg and A. James 
Gregor, this Review, LXVIII (Dec. 1969), 
1233-1262. 
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any real portion of the earth’s surface.” We 
can only hope at this stage that the model will 
give some logical coherence to the study of 
voting bodies and that some of the major con- 
cepts developed in the model may prove useful 
in the testing of hypotheses about the voting 
process. Toward realizing the latter aim, we 
shall give some examples later in the paper of 
testable hypotheses that incorporate concepts 
from the model, buttressed by some prelimi- 
nary empirical results on the application of the 
model to both voting bodies (U.S. House of 
Representatives, national party conventions) 
and nonvoting data (wartime alliances in nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries). 

Second, in our effort to make the exposition 
of the formal model as intelligible as possible, 
we have steered away from a heavy use of 
symbolism and strayed somewhat from a strict 
adherence to the stern canons of mathematica! 
rigor and logical proof. We have, for example, 
tried to show that the parameters and axioms 
in our axiomatization are reasonable and useful 
(in general, there is more than one way to 
axiomatize a model), if not always “realistic,” 
but not that they constitute an irreducible set 
(i.e., are logically independent). In fact, we 
have not even tried to enumerate all the 
definitions and assumptions of probability 
theory underpinning our axiomatization, bui 
the mathematically inclined reader can easily 
fill in the gaps. We have not generalized our 
theorems to a voting body with more than three 
voting options, though in most cases the ex- 
tensions are obvious. In the interest of economy, 
we have assumed without proof the properties 
of such well-known statistical measures as the 
mathematical expectation and variance and. 
in addition, have not included in this article the 
fairly long proofs of two theorems, though we 
will be glad to make these proofs available to 
anyone interested in them on request. Further- 
more, so as not to clutter up the paper with in- 
numerable, separately-stated “definitions,” we 
have defined minor concepts which facilitate 
further description of aspects of a voting body 
in the statement of theorems. Thus, in building 
a model that might appropriately be regarded 
as ‘‘semi-formal,” we have ignored some of the 
strictures of the axiomatic method and instead 
tried to highlight the intuitive rationale of the 


? For a brief history of the axliomatization oi 
geometry, see Herbert Hochberg, “Axiomatic 
Systems, Formalization, and Scientific Theories,” 
in Llewellyn Gross (ed.), Symposium on Socio- 
legical Theory (New York: Harper & Row, 1959), 
pp. 419-422. 
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FIGURE 1 
MAPPING OF MEMBERS INTO VOTING OPTIONS 





Domain: Members 


Fie. 1 


formalization and illustrate with concrete ex- 
amples the utility of the concepts developed in 
the model. 


Il. SOME FORMAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE MODEL 


Preliminaries. We start with the notion of a 
set, or voting body, containing a finite number 
of members. “Voting body” is a primitive term 
to which we can add the relational concept of 
a “vote on a roll call” as a mapping of members 
of a voting body into (but not necessarily onto) 
a “set of voting options”? containing, for ex- 
ample, the members “yes,” “no,” and “ab- 
stain.” The idea of a mapping, which relates 
the members of two different sets to each other 
in a particular way, is a fundamental one in 
mathematics, but for our purposes it is only 
necessary to to consider the results of the map- 
ping (voting process). That is, on each roll-call 
vote the usual many-to-one correspondence 
established between the demain, or set of mem- 
bers of the voting body, and the range, or set of 
different voting options, partitions the domain 
into pretmages, or subsets whose members 
voted in a particular way. Conversely, the 
mapping associates with each preimage a 
unique image (voting option), as shown in 
Figure 1. 

Given three kinds of voting options in a 
voting body——“yes,” “no,” and “abstain’’— 
the parameters (or variables) of the model for 
each roll-call vote are the numbers of members 
in each of the preimages: 


y=numbers of members who vote “yes” on 
the roll call, 
nm=numbers of members who vote “no” on 
the roll call, 
a=number of members who vote “abstain” 
on the roll call. 
The total number of members present and 


Range: Voting Options 


voting on each roll call is 
f= yn +a. 


Interrelating these parameters through the 
axioms of our model will be the means by 
which we impose a logical structure on the 
voting of members in a voting body. 

Definition 1. The probability that two ran- 
domly-selected members i and 7 agree on a roll 
call, P(AG;), is equal to the probability that 
both vote “yes,” P(Y;:,Y;), both vote “no,” 
P(N,,N;), or both “abstain,” P(A;,A;): 

P(AGi3) = P(Y; Yi) + P(Ns N;) 
+ P(A; Aj). 

Since the values of each of the three terms on 
the right-hand side of equation (1) are 


(5) yt aut — 2! 


o Wy—-2)! u 
2 


_ vy — 1) 
Ee — i) 


P(Ni, Ni) = (: @ Sa, zi ee 
O) 


_ nn — D 
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(5) | al 2 — 2)! 
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2 


_ ala — 1) 
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where (7) denotes the number of combina- 
tions that can be formed from m objects taken 


(1) 


P(Y; Y;) = 


P(A; Aj) = 
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nat atime, or m!/n!i(m—n)!, equation (1) can 
also be written as! 


yy — 1) +n@ — 1) +a@— 1) 
i(t ~ 1) 


Concretely, this measure may be interpreted as 
the ratio of the number of ways of choosing two 
members who voted the same way (without 
replacement of the first member before selec- 
tion of the second) to the number of ways of 
choosing two members of the entire body 
(again without replacement). It is easy to show 
that 0<P(AG;,;) <1. 

Axiom 1. If P(DG;;) is equal to the prob- 
ability that two randomly-selected members 2 
and 7 disagree on a roll call, 


P(AGi;) + P(DG;) = 1. 


That is, it is a certainty that two randomly- 
selected members present and voting will either 
agree or disagree on a roll-call vote. More 
formally, we assume that the events “agree” 
and ‘‘disagree’”’ are not only mutually exclusive 
(if one event occurs for a pair, then the other 
cannot) but exhaustive (no other event can 
occur). 
Definition 2. P( DG;;) =1— P(AG;,,). 

The above follows immediately from Axiom 1 
(i.e., P(DG,;) is implicitly defined by Axiom 1). 
Alternatively, we can calculate P(DG;;) from 
the formula, 


P(DG;;) a eg Nyi) T P(Yi;, Aji) 

TF (Ni, Aji), 
where P(Y;;,N;:), for example, is equal to the 
probability that ¢ votes “yes” and 7 votes 
no” or j votes “yes” and z votes “no” (Le., 
one member votes “yes” and the other votes 
“no,” but it does not matter which one). In 


this case, 
QG 


Zo ae = 
(2) 

10 Similar calculations could be made for the 

probability that bloes of three or more members 

agree on a particular roll call. For example, the 


probability that three randomly-selected mem- 
bers—p, q, and r—agree on a particular roll call is 


P(AG qr) 


vy—-NY-2) +-n(n—1)(n—2)+a(a—1)(@~—2) 
7 i= 1) 2) 


PU Gi) = 


(2) 


yin! 
(y — l)n — 1)! 


For a discussion of the probability of bloc voting 
under varying assumptions, see Arend Lijphart, 
“The Analysis of Bloc Voting in the General 
Assembly: A Critique and a Proposal,” this 
Review, LVII (Dec. 1963), 906-908. 
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H — 2)! yn 
Að -H 
and, after analogous calculations for the othe; 


two terms on the right-hand side of equation 
(2), we gett 





u The probability of paired disagreements 
based on the party affiliations of members ratne 
than their actual votes on roll calls, is what 
Douglas W. Rae calls the “fractionalization” of 
seat shares in a parliamentary body. His prob- 
ability calculations are valid, however, only fo: 
a body that approaches infinite size in whick. 
having chosen one member of the body, the prob- 
ability of choosing another member of the sam: 
(or a different) party is unaltered by the fact that 
there is one less member of the body (and thi 
party, if it were that made on the previous choice’ 
from which the second choice can be made. Sinci 
we are dealing with bodies of finite size, Ree’. 
assumption of sampling with replacement is w 
tenable and we must instead assume samplin: 
without replacement in calculating these prob 
abilities. Fortunately, the practical difference 
between these two assumptions is small excep. 
when the fractionalization index is applied te 
small voting bodies, so most of Rae’s empiric: 
results on fractionalization probably remain ui - 
affected by his erroneous calculations. Sec Ti: 
Political Consequences of Electoral Laws (Nev 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1967), pr 
62ff. We shall see later that the size of avoting 
body will ‘affect the probability that two ran- 
domly-selected members agrec (or disagree), 
which Rae did recognize in a subsequent article, 
“A Note on the Fractionalization of Some Fure- 
pean Party Systems,” Comparative Politico! 
Studies, I (Oct. 1968), 413-418. For a generaliza- 
tion of the fractionalization index to the study c` 
political cleavages, see Michael Taylor and 
Douglas Rae, “An Analysis of Crossecutting bi- 
tween Political Cleavages,” Comparative Politic, 
1 (July 1969), 534-547; and Rae and Taylor, O 
Political Cleavages, tortheoming. An ingenious 
index, A.;, developed by Duncan MacRae, Jr, 
for measuring agreement between two specific 
members of a voting body, has a probahilisti> 
interpretation for bodies that approach infinite 
size in which two voting options are allowec : 
when two members agree, A;; is equal to tke 
probability of two randomly-seleeted member.’ 
taking the contrary position; when two members 
disagree, A;; is equal to one-half the negativ: 
value of the probability of two randomly- 
selected members’ taking different positions. 
These curious values have substantive implic:- 
tions which, as S. Sidney Ulmer has shown, are 
not justified by any explicit theoretical frame- 
work. See Duncan MacRae, Jr., “Indices of Pai - 
wise Agreement Between Justices or Legislators,” 
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2(yn + ya +- na) 
E-D a 
where 0 s P(DG;) S 1. 


Axiom 2. The probability of agreement of 
two randomly-selected members on a roll call(s) 
is statistically independent of the probability 
of agreement on any other roll call(s). More 
formally, the number of agreements of two 
randomly-selected members on each roll call 
(0 or 1) are mutually independent random 
variables. 

This is a somewhat controversial axiom and 
deserves clarification. For the case when one 
member agrees to support another member in 
exchange for that member’s vote at another 
time, it is evident that Axiom 2 is violated be- 
cause the probability of agreement of the pair 
on one roll call is completely determined by 
their probability of agreement on the other roll 
call. It is doubtful, however, that of all possible 
pairs of members in a legislative or judicial 
body, the voting of a significant fraction of 
them is governed by pairwise pledges of sup- 
port on most roll calls. 

Variables exogeneous to the model, like 
party membership, may upset the independence 
axiom in a more serious way. In the extreme 
case of a legislature whose parties exercise 
complete discipline over the voting of their 
members, membership in a party is tantamount 
to pairwise pledges to vote with each other 
member of the party on all roll calls, which 
clearly violates Axiom 2. In fact, any forces 
impinging on the members of a legislature that 
induce s subset of members to vote consistently 
the same way (e.g., because they are from the 
same geographic region) introduces a steady 
bias in voting that does violence to Axiom 2. 
Thus, though a particular vote on one roll call 
does not logically imply a particular vote on 
another roll call, two voters may decide to vote 
together because of reciprocal pledges to each 
other or blanket pledges to party, region, etc. 


P(DG;;) = 


Midwest Journal of Political Science, X (¥eb., 
1966), 138-141; and S. Sidney Ulmer, “Pairwise 
Association of Judges and Legislators: Further 
Reflections,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, 
XI (Feb. 1967), 106-115. The inattention of 
analysts to the theoretical justification of quan- 
titative indices underscores our previous argu- 
ment of the need for deriving indices from models 
with clearly-articulated assumptions about the 
voting process. 

2 Çf. the “axiom of local independence” in 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Neil W. Henry, Latent 
Structure Analysis (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1968), p. 22. 
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To the extent that a member’s affiliations 
are cross-cutting (e.g., Republican party, urban 
black constituency), his commitment to any 
particular subset of members will tend to be 


eroded and blanket pledges of support will less 


certainly be translated into pairwise pledges. 
In fact, it seems reasonable to assume that the 
greater the number of cross-cutting affiliations 
of members of a legislature, the lower the 
probability that they will vote consistently 
with any one subset of members and, therefore, 
the more applicable Axiom 2 will be to the 
body. 

Even in the extreme case where a steady 
voting bias prevails (e.g., because of strict 
party discipline) that is incompatible with 
Axiom 2, this does not make the definitions and 
theorems flowing from this axiom irrelevant or 
useless. In fact, the probabilities we shall give 
below in Theorems 1 and la may be strictly 
mythical in the sense that they do not reflect 
the voting of any pair of members. For example, 
if members vote strictly along party lines in a 
legislature containing two parties always at 
odds with each other, each member will agree 
with every other member with either prob- 
ability 0 or 1 across a set of roll calls—and not 
some intermediate value which our calculation 
below will produce.® 

The probabilities we shall give below apply 
to bodies whose pairs of members vote as if 
their probabilities of agreement were statis- 
tically independent across successive roll calls. 
What this involves is translating the determi- 
nistic fact that every voter unmistakably 
agreed or disagreed with all other voters on 
each roll call into a probabilistic statement for 
a hypothetical “average” pair.“ Thus, what 
we are really conjuring up in this conceptual 
experiment are two mythical voters whose 
probability of agreement reflects the amount of 
agreement between a “typical”? pair of mem- 
bers of the body. The behavior of actual voters 
will be compatible with Axiom 2 to the degree 


13 What we have specified are, in effect, the 
“limiting conditions’ on the veracity of this 
axiom. See Herbert A. Simon, “On Judging the 
Plausibility of Theories,” in B. van Rootselar 
and J. F. Staal (eds.), Logic, Methodology, and 
Philosophy of Sciences TII (Amsterdam: North 
Holland Publishing Company, 1968), pp. 442ff. 

4 For examples in mathematics and physics 
where “the determinateness of the simple single 
event and the probabilistic theory of the highly 
composite whole may seem to be equally com- 
patible ...,”? see G. Polya, Patterns of Plausible 
Inference (2d ed.; Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1968), p. 194, ftn. 3. 
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that their voting corresponds to that of the 
fictitious “typical” pair. 

While this “typical” pair may not exist, it is 
precisely this kind of construct we are search- 
ing for in order to say something about how 
members of a body behave “on the average,” 
just as the actuary is interested in describing 
the “typical” individual’s chances of surviving 
“on the average.” As Feller put it, “Practical 
and useful probability models may refer to non- 
observable worlds,” which sometimes can only 
be built on a structure of “unrealistic? as- 
sumptions (in the mortality tables of the 
actuary, everyone is dead at age 100). Milton 
Friedman described the role assumptions play 
in theory-building as follows: 


Truly important and significant hypotheses will 
be found to have ‘assumptions’ that are wildly 
inaccurate descriptive representations of reality, 
and, in general, the more significant the theory, 
the more unrealistic the assumptions.... The 
reason is simple. A hypothesis is important if it 
‘explains’ much by little, that is, if it abstracts 
the common and crucial elements from the mass 
of complex and detailed circumstances surround- 
ing the phenomena to be explained... . Its very 
success shows them to be irrelevant for the 
phenomena to be explained. 


The natural sciences have been built on a set 
of idealized situations (e.g., ideal gases, rigid 
rods, frictionless surfaces, perfect vacuums, 
and instantaneous velocities are all idealizations 
of physical states and objects) and "as if” as- 
sumptions, sometimes highly unrealistic, from 
which have been generated a set of nonobvious 
consequences possessing great explanatory 
power. To illustrate, Galileo’s law of the in- 
clined plane—that the distance traveled by a 
ball rolling down the plane increases with the 
square of time— 


... does ignore variables that may be important 
under various circumstances: irregularities in the 
plane or the ball, rolling friction, air resistance, 
possible electrical or magnetic fields if the ball is 
metal, variations in the gravitational field—and 
so on, ad infinitum. The enormous progress that 
physics has made in three centuries may be 
partly attributed to its willingness to ignore for 


6 Feller, op. cil., p. 3. Italies in original. 

1% Milton Friedman, Essays in Positive Eco- 
nomics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1953), pp. 40-41. For a critique of this viewpoint, 
see Tjalling C. Koopmans, “The Construction of 
Economic Knowledge,” in May Brodbeck (ed.}), 
Readings in the Philosophy of the Social Sciences, 
op. ct., esp. pp. 5384-538. 
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a time discrepancies from theories that are ir 
some sense substantially correct.!” 


Thus, assumptions (or axioms) are usefu: 
only because they are radical simplifications oi 
the world.’ What is at issue here is not the 
verisimilitude of our axioms but (1) whethe 
concepts can be derived from the axioms that 
are descriptive of important aspects of voting 
bodies, and (2) whether nonobvious conse- 
quences linking these concepts, which are 
amenable to empirical validation, can be de- 
duced from the axioms of the model. We shai: 
return later to these considerations, as they 
apply to the model, but for now the adoption o: 
Axiom 2 enables us to calculate the probability 
of agreement between two randomly-selectec. 


members 7 and j across a set of roll calls a- 
simply the product of the (unconditional) prob- 
abilities of agreement on each roll call. 

Theorem 1. The probability that two ran- 
domly-selected members 7 and j, present anc 
voting? on m roll calls, agree all the time—or 
m out of m roll calls—is 


P(AGs)™" = P(AGy)!P(AG@y)? « - » P(AGs)*, 


where the superscripted factors on the right- 
hand side of the equation indicate the prob- 
abilities of agreement of members i andj on ai. 
roll calls 1,2,---, m, based on the actua 
number of “yes,” “no,” and “abstain” vote- 
on each roll call. 


Proof. Immediate consequence of Axiom 2. 
Theorem la. This is a generalization o: 
Theorem 1. The probability that two ran- 
domly-selected members t and j, present anc 
voting on m roll calls,” agree on ezacily k out o 


17 Yuji Iriji and Herbert A. Simon, ‘Busines 
Firm Growth and Size,” American Economi: 
Review, LIV (March, 1964), 78. Italics in origina’. 
We owe this citation to Bruce M. Russett, “I. 
There a Long-Run Trend Toward Concentratio: 
in the International System?” in Russett (ed 
Economic Theories of International Politic: 
(Chicago: Markham Publishing Company, 1968). 
p. 312, 

18 Kenneth N. Waltz, “Realities, Assumptions, 
and Simulations,” in William D. Coplin (ed.). 
Simulation in the Study of Politics (Chicago: 
Markham Publishing Company, 1968), p. 106. 

18 Later we shall consider various ways to in 
clude absentees in the analysis. 

20 For the special case in which the voting meir 
bers of a body are the same across all roll calls, 
the probability that at least one of the p =t —1)/2 
pairs of members agrees on all roll calls is 
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the m roll calls (k <m) is 
P(AG,)™* = 9, [P(AGs)! + + - 


m 
k 


P(AGu)tP(DGu)® - - - P(DG;)"]. 


Proof. Immediate consequence of Axiom 2. 

The summation on the right-hand side of 
the above equation ranges over all combina- 
tions of m roll calls, (7), on & of which mem- 
bers 3 and j agree and on (m-k) of which 
members 7 and 7 disagree. The superscripts do 
not indicate particular rollecalls but only the 
fact that in each term of the summation there 
must be & distinct roll calls on which members 
i and j agree and (m-k) on which members 7 
and j disagree. Since ¢ and j may refer to any 
two randomly-selected members of the voting 
body, we can drop these subscripts and write 
the joint density (or mass) function of the 
probability distribution across m roll calls as 
follows: 


fm, k) = P(AG)™#* 


The key summation process of the model is 
embodied in the above theorems, which allow 
us to make probabilistic statements about 
agreement between members on more than 
one roll call. To calculate the probability, for 
example, that two randomly-selected members 
agree on two out of five roll calls, the summa- 
tion on the right-hand side of the above equa- 
tion would include (2)=10 terms. Each of 
these terms would contain two factors equal to 
the probability of agreement on two specific 
roll calls (e.g., roll calls 1 and 2)—the two roll 
calls being different for each of the ten terms— 
and three factors equal to the probability of 
disagreement on the remaining three roll calls 
(e.g., roll calls 3, 4, and 5). 

Definition 3. The probability that two ran- 
domly-selected members agree on at most k out 
of m roll calls G.e., agree on 0 or l or...k 
roll calls) is the distribution function, 


P(A@p>1) = 1 — [1 — P(AG,)™™]p, 


since [1—P(AG,,;)*™"] is the probability that a 
randomly-seleoted pair of members disagrees on 
at least one roll call and [1 —P(AG;;)"™]? is the 
probability that all pairs of members disagree on 
at least one roll call. Furthermore, the number of 
pairs, p, such that the probability is P(AG@p>1) 
that at least one of the pairs agrees on all roll 
ealls is 


_ log [1 — P(AGp21)] 
P Tog (1 — PAG)" 
since 
[1 — P(AGps1)| = [1 — P(AGs)™™I?. 
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k k 
F(m, k) = 2 fm, x) = 2, P(AG)™#, 


or the sum of the density function’s images for 
all points =0, 1,... k. 

Definition 4. The probability that two ran- 
domly-selected members agree on at least k out 
of m roll calls (i.e., agree on k or (k+1) or... 
m roll callis) is 


Gaby > Ip È, P(AGym 


Definition 5. The expected (or average) 
number of roll calls on which two randomly- 
selected members present and voting on m 
roll calls agree is 


E(AG) = © zfin, 2) = Ý 2P(AQ™=, 
Zed 


gal 


Theorem 2. The expected number of agree- 
ments for each roll call + is equal to the prob- 
ability of agreement on each roll call ¢, i.e., 


E(AG); = P(AGQ):. 


Proof. For any single roll call ¢, m=1 in Defini- 
tion 5. Thus, 


1 
E(AG); = >, xP(AG)* 


t=) 


= (OP (AG) + ()P(AG) 
= P(AG)™ 


= P(AG); from Theorem 1 or Ia. 


Theorem 3. The expected number of roll 
calls on which two randomly-selected members 


‘present and voting on m roll calls agree is equal 


to the sum of the probabilities of agreement on 
each of the m roll calls, Le., 


B(AG) = Ù BAG): = $) P(AG):. 


Proof. A well-known property of the math- 
ematical expectation is that the expectation of 
the sum of a set of a random variables (whose 
values z on each roll call, given in the proof of 
Theorem 2, are equal to the number of agree- 
ments—0O or 1—for each pair) is equal to the 
sum of their expectations.” Since the expected 
number of agreements on each roll call zis equal 
to the probability of agreement on each roll call 
i from Theorem 2, it follows that the expected 
number of agreements across a set of m roll 


21 This is true even if the random variables are 
not mutually independent, as assumed in Axiom 
2. While this axiom is not necessary to the proof 
of Theorem 3, we shall see later that 16 will prove 
necessary to the proof of Theorem 8 in the sum- 
mation of variance across roll calls. 
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calls, given in Definition 5, can be expressed 
more simply as the sum of the probabilities of 
agreement on each of the m roll calls. 

We shall now postpone a further elaboration 
of the formal model in order to illustrate some 
of the concepts which have so far been defined 
and develop heuristically the rationale for some 
later theorems which incorporate these con- 
cepts. We shall then present further formal 
aspects of the model, attempting throughout, 
however, to interpret the theoretical conse- 
quences flowing from the model with more 
understandable intuitive justifications and ap- 
propriate examples. 


Ill. AN ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATION 
TO VOTING DATA 


To show how the probabilities can be cal- 
culated from voting data, consider a voting 
body of five members whose votes on five roll 
calls are given in Table 1. The probabilities 
that two randonly-selected members agree, 
P(AG),, and disagree, P(DG);, are shown for 
each roll call 7. Note that the probability of 
agreement is at a maximum when all members 
vote the same way (roll call 5) and at a min- 
imum when the three kinds of votes are split 
1-2-2 (roll call 2). 

For all five roll calls, the probabilities, 
f(5,4), that two randomly-selected members 
agree on zero through five roll calls are given 
in Table 2, along with the cumulative prob- 
abilities, F(5,k) and G(5,k), that two randomly- 
selected members agree on at most, or at least, 
zero through five roll calls. Graphs of the den- 
sity and distribution functions are shown in 
Figure 2, with smooth curves drawn through 
the points given in Table 2. It can be seen that 
the votes of no two members agree on zero roll 
calls (i.e., disagree on all five roll calls), so the 
corresponding probability, f(5,0), is necessarily 
equal to zero. The probability that two ran- 
domly-selected members agree on two or fewer 


TABLE 1.—-PROBABILITIES OF AGREEMENT AND 
DISAGREEMENT ON EACH ROLL CALLIN A 
HYPOTHETICAL VOTING BODY 


Probability of Agree- 
ment and Disagreement 


Yotes of 
of Two Randomly- 

a Members Selected Members on 
: Each Roll Call 7 

1 2 3 4 § P(AQ); P(DQ); 
t=] Y Y N Y A .3 -7 
i= N N Y A A 2 8 
4223 Y Y Y Y A 6 4 
gud N N Y N A ms T 
q =5 Y Y Y Y Y 1.0 0.0 
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TABLE 2.—PROBABILITIES OF AGREEMENT ON 
FIVE ROLL CALLS IN HYPOTHETICAL 
VOTING BODY 


Probabilities That Two 
Randomly-Selected Members 


Number of Agree on 
Roll Calls 
k At most k | At least k 
F(5, k) F(5, k) G(5, k) 

k=0 0.00 0.00 1.00 
k=1 16 .16 1.00 
k=2 Al 57 84 
k=3 32 .89 43 
k=4 10 .99 }1 
k=5 OL 1.00 OL 


roll calls is greater than one half (/'(5,2) =.57), 
but the probability that two randomly-selected 
members agree on all five roll calls is very 
small ({(5,5) =.01). In fact, in the latter case a 
glance back at Table 1 will show that the votes 
of only members 1 and 2 coincide perfectly on 
all five roll calls. 

What do these a posteriori probabilities tell 
us? First, they provide convenient summary 
indicators of agreement on roll calls that may 
be very helpful in measuring changes in the 
amount of agreement among members of a 
voting body over time. Not only are they useful 
for looking at the amount of agreement in a 
voting body as a whole, but they can also be 
applied to subsets of members (e.g., the mem- 
bers of a political party) to measure agreement 
within these subsets. For example, from Defini- 
tion 5 the expected number of roll ealis on 
which members 1 and 2 agree is 


E(AG) = 0f6, 0) + 1f(, 1) + 2/6, 2) 
+ 3f5, 3) + 496, 4) + 5/6, 5) 
=0+0+0+0-+0-+ 5(1.00) = 5.00, 
where the probability values for the first five 
terms on the right-hand side of the equation are 
all equal to zero. For members 3, 4, and 5, on 
the other hand, the expected number of agrec- 
ments of two randomly-selected members is 
E(AG) = 0(0) + 1(.45) + 2044) +301) 
+ 4(0) + 5(0) = 1.67. 
For all five members of the voting body, 
E(AG) = 0(0) + 1016) + 2(.41) + 30.32) 
+ 4(.10) +.5(.01) = 2.40. 
Alternatively, from Theorem 8 we could have 
summed the probabilities of agreement on each 


roll call to obtain the above values of H(AG) for 
the body as a whole and the subsets. Note that 
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DENSITY AND DISTRIBUTION FUNCTIONS FOR 
HYPOTHETICAL VOTING BODY 


Probability 





Number of Roll Calls k 
Fig 42 


these are not necessarily values that we expect 
to observe, since we would never observe 1.67 
or 2.40 agreements between a pair across 2 set 
of roll calls, but rather the over-all average 
number of agreements per pair in the subset or 
the body. 

Thus, while members 1 and 2 can be expected 
to agree on 100 percent (five out of five) of the 
roll calls, two randomly-selected members of 
the subset comprising members 3, 4, and 5 can 
be expected to agree on 33 percent of the five 
roll calls and two randomly-selected members 
of the entire five-member body can be ex- 
pected to agree on 48 percent of the five roll 
calls. The amount of agreement would there- 
fore appear to be least in the subset containing 
members 3, 4, and 5. 

Having made these calculations for subsets of 
different size, it might appear that we could 
compare the amount of agreement not only in 
such subsets but in voting bodies of different 
size as well. A quick calculation will show, how- 
ever, that for a given distribution of yeas, 
nays, and abstentions in a voting body (say, in 
the proportion 3:2:1), the probability of agree- 
ment between two randomly-selected members 
on a roll call will be greater when there are more 
members (say, 60) so divided (80-20-10) than 
when there are fewer members (say, 6) so 
divided (3-2-1). In the latter case, the prob- 
ability that two randomly-selected members 
agree is 


3(2) + 2(1) + 10) _ 
6(5) 

while the probability in the former case is 

30(29) + 20(19} + 10(9) _ 

60(59) 


P(AG) = 20 


P(AG) = “38. 
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We may formalize this result as 

Theorem 4. As the size of a voting body, 
t, becomes larger and larger (with a constant 
distribution of votes), the probability that 
two randomly-selected members agree on rol] 
call è approaches the limit, 


y? tnt +a? 


lin PGs = EAE 


which in the case of the above distribution will 
be equa! to 


S24+22412 14 7 
6? 36 18 


Proof. This involves proving that the function, 
P(AG); for the limit postulated above, satis- 
fies the definition of the limit of a function as 
i oo. This proof is completely straightforward, 
though somewhat tedious, and will not be pre- 
sented here. 


IV. MEASURING AGREEMENT IN VOTING 


Why is the probability of agreement between 
two randomly-selected members of large bodies _ 
necessarily greater than for small bodies? The 
reason for this surprising finding is that in 
larger bodies there are proportionally fewer 
pairs of members who can disagree. For a vot- 
ing body consisting of only three members in 
which three kinds of votes are allowed, it is 
possible for all the members always to disagree 
on a roll call if one votes “yes,” one “no,” and 
one “abstain.” If there are four members of a 
voting body, however, the votes of at least one 
pair of members must agree; and as the number 
of voting members increases, so does the mini- 
mum number of pairs that must agree. The 
minimum proportion of pairs that must agree, 
when the body is split as equally as possible 
among the different kinds of votes, is a non- 
decreasing (but not always increasing) function 
of the size of a voting body, as we see from the 
following theorem. 

Theorem 5. In a body where the votes re- 
main as equally divided as possible among the 
“ves,” “no,” and “abstain” positions, the pro- 
portion of agreeing pairs in the body will in- 


22 Tf the distribution of votes does not remain 
constant and only some kinds of votes (say “yes” 
votes) tend toward infinity as the body becomes 
larger and larger, then P(AG@) will approach a 
different limit. For the case, for example, where 
only the “yes”? votes approach infinity and the 
numbers of “no” and “abstain” votes remain 
finite as ¢ increases, 


y? +n — 1) +a — 1) 


Jim P(A) = ; 


{> 
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crease as the number of members increases, 
except for the case where the size of the body 
increases from (8n+2) to 3(n+1) members, 
where n>2 (e.g., from 8 to 9 members); in this 
case where the membership increases to a mul- 
tiple of 8, the proportion of pairs that agree in 
a body as equally divided as possible remains 
constant with increasing membership (e.g., 
7/56 for 8 members equals 9/72 for 9 members). 
Proof. Available from the authors on request. 

If the probability of agreement between two 
randomly-selected members for a given distri- 
bution of votes is greater in large bodies than in 
small bodies on each roll call, then the ex- 
pected number of agreements between two 
randomly-selected members across a set of roll 
calls will also be greater in large bodies. This 
“bias toward agreement” in large bodies ren- 
ders our previous measure of agreement—the 
expected number of agreements as a percentage 
of total possible agreements—incomparable in 
voting bodies of different size. 

In order to make comparisons between vot- 
ing bodies (or their subsets) of different size, 
we must be able to show how close the votes of 
members of a body approach “maximum dis- 
agreement” (or “minimum agreement”) on a 
set of roll calls. The maxima for voting bodies 
of different size can then be used as a baseline 
against which to compare the relative closeness 
of different bodies to maximum division. 

Theorem 6. If three kinds of votes are al- 
lowed in a voting body, the probability that 
two randomly-selected members disagree on a 
roll call will be maximized when one-third of 
the members vote “yes,” one-third “no,” and 
one-third “abstain.” 

Proof. This can be proved by showing that 


2(yn + ya + na) 
it — 1) 
2(yn + ya + na) 
Ytntay+nte—1) 
subject to the constraint, 
é=y+tn+a, 
has an extreme value for 


P(DG) = 


wam 
pana] 


jy =n = a = tf. 


This is easy to demonstrate using the Lagrange 
multiplier method. By finding partial deriva- 
tives of the function, 
2(yn + ya + na) 

hh) = ——— R E AAT AE N 

ea”) (y +n +aly +n +a- 1) 
+A — y — n — a), 

with respect to the variables y, n, a, and a, and 
setting them equal to zero, 


f= fa” fash = 9, 
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we can solve these four equations for y, n, anc 
a (as well as the multiplier, A), whose values art 
all equal to #/3. Since the bordered principa 
minors alternate in sign, the first being posi- 
tive, the sufficient conditions for the extremi 
value to be a maximum are satisfied. 

When the number of members of a votin: 
body is not exactly divisible by three, the prob 
ability of disagreement will be maximizec 
when the addition or subtraction of one vote 
equalizes the yeas, nays, and abstentions. Foi 
example, in a 33-33-34 roll call in a 100-membei 
body, the subtraction of one abstention would 
equalize the division, and thus such a vott 
would maximize the probability of disagree- 
ment between two randomly-selected member» 
of the body. 

For the two and three-member subsets in ow 
hypothetical voting body, disagreement is at a, 
maximum when each member votes differently 
from the other(s) on all roll calls. For such £ 
distribution of votes, the probability that two 
randomly-selected members agree on one or 
more roll calls is equal to zero, and so, there- 
fore, is the expected number of roll calls on 
which two randomly-selected members agree. 

The probability of disagreement for all five 
members of the voting body is maximizec 
when two members vote one way, two another. 
and one the third way. Since two pairs oi 
members must necessarily agree on each rol: 
call in such a split, the expected number of roli 
calls on which two randomly-selected members 
agree will therefore be greater than zero. In 
fact, for five roll calls the expected number on 
which two randomly-selected members agree is 
1.00 when there is the above division among the 
five voting members on each roll call, as con- 
trasted with an expected number of 5.00 if ali 
five members vote the same way on each roll 
call. Since the expected number in our hypothe- 
tical voting body is equal to 2.40, we conclude 
that the voting behavior of this body is closer 
to the disagreement extreme than the agree- 
ment extreme. We may formalize this notion as 

Definition 6. For a voting body of any size 
voting on any number of roll calls, its Agree- 
ment Level (AL) is : 


__E(AG) — E(AGmin) 
EAG) — E(AGoin) 





AL 


23 See Taro Yamane, Mathematics for Econ- 
omists: An Elementary Survey (Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1962), p. 348. When 
only “yes” and “no” votes are considered, the 
probability of disagreement will be maximized 
when the members come as close as possible to a 
50-50 split. 
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where 0<AL <1 and 


E(AG)= expected number of roll calls on 
which two  randomly-selected 
members agree (Definition 5 and 


Theorem 3), 


expected number when vote on 
each roll call is as equally divided 
as possible (i.e., when probability 
of agreement is minimized and dis- 
agreement maximized), 

expected number when all mem- 
bers vote the same way on each 
roll call (i.e., when probability of 
agreement is maximized and dis- 
agreement minimized). 


E(A Gmin) m 


E (A Grin) = 


The AZ index is the only “agreement” index 
of which we are aware that varies between zero 
and one for a voting body of any size, voting on 
any number of roll calls, using (in principle) 
any number of voting options.” The larger the 
value of the index, the greater the amount of 
agreement among the members. In our hypo- 
thetical voting body, 


2.40 — 1.00 140 _ 
5.00 — 1.00 400 ` 


This value compares with AL values of 1.00 
for the subset containing members 1 and 2 and 
.33 for the subset containing members 3, 4, and 
5. As before, the amount of agreement is less 
for the subset containing members 8, 4, and 5 
than for the entire body (AL =.83 versus .35), 
but by a much narrower margin than our pre- 
vious calculation (33 percent versus 48 percent 


AL = 


24 Though the proposition put forward by Aage 
R. Clausen that ‘measures of paired agreements 
cannot be converted into measures of group co- 
hesion by simple summation” is not entirely 
clear, the AL index would seem to meet most of 
the objections raised by Clausen against other 
indices (in particular, the sensitivity of Grumm’s 
“index of colligation” to group size and its in- 
applicability to individual roll calls). See Aage R. 
Clausen, “The Measurement of Legislative Group 
Behavior,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, 
XI (May, 1967), 212-224; and John Grumm, 
“The Means of Measuring Conflict and Cohesion 
in the Legislature,” Southwestern Social Science 
Quarterly, XLIV (March, 1964), 375-888. It 
should be noted that the AL index does not allow 
one to determine the stability of factional align- 
ments in a voting body (a particular AL value 
may reflect either permanent or shifting cleavages 
across a set of roll calls), but later in the article 
we shall develop an index which will be useful in 
determining the most cohesive voting blocs in a 
body. 
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expected agreement on five roll calls), which 
did not take into account the size of a voting 
body, suggested. 


V. MEASURING VARIANCE IN VOTING 


On occasion it is useful to know not only the 
level of agreement in a voting body, which 
may be the same for many different voting pat- 
terns (e.g., the same AL index may reflect high 
agreement on some roll calls and low agreement 
on others or moderate agreement on all ‘roll 
calls), but also the deviation from this level of 
agreement averaged across a set of roll calls. 
In this regard, Hayward R. Alker, Jr., and 
Bruce M. Russett, in a study of United Nations 
voting utilizing “standardized ranks” of coun- 
tries on roll-call votes, employed factor analysis 
to construct an “index of divergence” to mea- 
sure the lack of cohesiveness in voting groups 
on different issues over a number of years.” 
This index is “simply the mean deviation from 
the group average factor score,’’ the factor 
scores having been derived from the correla- 
tion matrix which in turn was computed from 
the “standardized ranks” of all countries on all 
votes. The relation of this index to observable 
phenomena is so remote that we find it very 
difficult to attribute any substantive meaning 
to it. 

A statistic for measuring the divergence 
(lack of uniformity) in the voting of members 
of a body that is “closer” to the data, and 
therefore more readily interpretable, can be 
computed from the probability measures al- 
ready developed. 

Definition 7. The mean squared deviation 
from the expected number of agreements across 
m roll calls (i.e., the squared deviations 
weighted by the probability of their occur- 
rence), or variance in the number of agree- 
ments, is 

Var (AG) = 20 [z — E(AG) |*f(m, 2), 
ten) 


where Var (AG) > 0. 


Theorem 7. The variance in the number of 
agreements on each roll call 7 is 


Var (AQ); = P(AG); — [P(AG):]?. 
Proof. For any single roll call 7, m=1 in Defini- 
tion 7. Thus, 
1 
Var (AG): = 2, [z — E(AG):)f(1, zX: 


z0 
= [ECA] IA, 0): 
+ [1 — E(AG):}f, 1). 
25 World Politics in the General Assembly (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1965), p. 


255. 
6 Ibid. 
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From Definition 2 and Theorem 1 or 1a, 
fQ, 0); = P(DG); = 1 — P(AG@):, 
JQ, ij = P(AQ).. 
From Theorem 2, 
E(AG); = P(AQ);. 


Substituting these values into the above equa- 
tion, 
Var (AQ); =[P(AG);}?[1 — P(A@).] 
+ [1 — P(AG): IP (4G}] 
= P(AG); — [P(A@),]*. 


Theorem 8. The variance in the number of 
agreements across m roll calls is 


Var (AG). Vat (AC), 
teal 


= 2 [P(AG); — [P(A@)]?]. 
Proof. This result follows from the property of 
the variance measure that specifies the vari- 
ance of the sum of a set of random variables, 
which are mutually independent (Axiom 2), is 
equal to the sum of their variances. 

As we showed for the expected value in 
Theorem 3, so we have shown here that the 
variance in the number of agreements across a 
set of roll calls is solely a function of the prob- 
ability of agreement, P(AG);, on each roll call 
z~ Thus, knowing only the distribution of 
different kinds of votes on each roll call, from 
which the probabilities of agreement on each 
roll call can be calculated, we can compute the 
over-all Agreement Level (AZ) as well as the 
variance in the number of agreements across a 
set of roll calls. 

For members 1 and 2 of the voting body, the 
variance is equal to zero because their voting 
on all roll calls is identical. The variance for 
members 3, 4, and 5 is equal to .44; for all five 
members of the voting body, the variance is 
equal to .82. Thus, the dispersion in voting 
about the expected number of roll calls on 
which two randomly-selected members agree— 
that is, the “spread” or “scatter” in the dis- 
tribution-——is greatest in the entire body, 
despite the fact that the entire body has a 
slightly higher AZ value than the subset con- 
taining only members 3, 4, and 5. 

Roughly speaking, we might say that the 
addition of members 1 and 2 to the subset con- 
taining members 3, 4 and 5 has two effects: (1) 
it raises the Agreement Level among the mem- 
bers after the effects of body size have been 
removed; at the same time, (2) it inereases the 
over-all deviation (variance) of the members 
from the expected value for the body. In other 
words, it is possible for members to have a 
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high level of agreement, but the deviations 
from this level might also be high. In general, 
the variance will be greater across a set of roll 
calls when there is moderate agreement on each 
roll call (P(A G);--3)—that is, some “spread” 
in the distribution of the number of agreements 
-—rather than high agreement on some (P 
(AG);-1) and low agreement on others (P 
(AG);-4)—that is, little “spread,” with most 
members tending either to agree or disagree on 
each roll ceall. Why this is so can be seen from 
the next theorem. 

Theorem 9. The variance in the number of 
agreements on any roll call ¿is maximized when 
P(AG);=3. 


Proof. Let y= Var(AG); and «= P(AG);. Then 
Theorem 7 states 
where O0< 2 <i. 


This function has an extreme value when the 
first derivative, y’, equals zero, i.e., 


y=u— 2, 


y = 1 — 2z = 0, ors = 4, 


which is a maximum since the second deriva- 
tive, y” = —2, is negative. 

Definition 8. For a voting body of any size 
voting on any number of roll calls, its Variance 
Level (YL) is 


Var (AG) 
PEN (AQ) max 


where O<VL<1 and 


Var(AG) = Variance in the number of 
agreements across a set of roli 
calls (Definition 7 and The- 
orem 8), 

Variance in the number of 
agreements across a sct of 
roll calls when P(AG); for 
each roll call ¢ is as close to 4 
as possible. 


Var(AG@)mex = 


We use the term “as close to 4 as possible” 
to indicate the fact that in some voting bodies 
no possible division of the vote can give a prob- 
ability value exactly equal to 4. For example, in 
a three-member voting body with two voting 
options, P(AG); may equal 1, 4, or 0 on any 
roll call 7. Since the value # is as close to 4 as 
can be achieved, this P(AG); value would be 
used in the calculation of Var(A@ max, and the 
VL index, across a set of roll calls for this body. 
This convention insures that the VL index al- 
ways has a maximum achievable value of 1; for 
bodies of moderate size, however, the maxi- 
mum achievable value will usually be very 
close, or equal, to the maximum theoretical 
value (i.e., where P(A G);=4 in the Var(A G) max 
term for each roll call 7). 
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TABLE 3. VALUES OF P(AG); ON EACH ROLL 
CALL 2 THAT MAXIMIZE AND MINIMIZE THE 
AL AND VL INDICES FOR A VOTING BODY 
WITH THREE VOTING OPTIONS 


Maximum Value | Minimum Value 


Index When When 
AL P(AG);=1 P(AG);=3 
VL P(AG); =} P(AG); =1 


Like the AL index, the VL index has a con- 
venient zero-to-one range that makes it useful 
in the comparative analysis of voting bodies of 
different size, as well as those with different 
numbers of voting options whose members 
vote on different numbers of roll calls. In our 
example where the values of Var(AG) were .44 
for members 3, 4, and 5, and .82 for all five 
members, the “normalized” VL values are .40 
and .68, indicating that the difference in the 
amount of dispersion between the body and its 
subset is less than we were led to believe by 
the Var(AG) statistic, which does not give 
comparable values for bodies of different size. 
Incidentally, we do not define the VZ index for 
a body containing only two members, because 
there are only two P(AG); values for this body 
(0 and 1), which are both equally close to the 
value 4 and which both make the denominator 
of the VL index, Var(AG) max, equal to the 
unruly value of zero. 

Although we shail not formalize these re- 
sults as theorems, it is interesting to note that 
the Agreement Level is at a maximum (AL =1) 
and the Variance Level at a minimum (VZ=0) 
only when there is unanimous agreement in the 
body. That is, AL=1 if and only if VL=0 
G.e., when P(AG);=1 on each roll call 7); on 
the other hand, minimal agreement (AL =0) 
is not equivalent to maximal variance (VZ=1). 
This is so because when the body is as equally 
divided as possible among the different voting 
options (ALZ=Q), the probability of agreement 
will not necessarily be as close to 4 as possible, 
which maximizes the variance (Vi=1). These 
results are Summarized in Table 3 for a voting 
body with three voting options. In the mini- 
mum AL case, the “approximately equal to” 
sign (+) becomes an “equal” sign only in the 
limit as the body approaches infinite size; in 
the maximum VJ case, it becomes an equal 
sign only if it is an achievable value for a voting 
body on a given roll call ¢. 


VI. MEASURING AGREEMENT BETWEEN PAIRS 


At times we may not have sufficient informa- 
tion to identify bloes of actors for the purpose 
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of computing the Agreement Level and Vari- 
ance Level in their voting. In order to identify 
blocs with a high degree of internal cohesion, 
it is often necessary to compute indices of 
agreement for all pairs of actors as a first step. 

Many ingenious schemes have been devised 
for identifying and measuring the cohesiveness 
of voting blocs. Arend Lijphart, in reviewing 
defects in some of these schemes, singled out 
those schemes, among others, that required 
attitudes to be scalable along a single dimen- 
sion, failed to take account of the incompar- 
ability of cohesiveness in groups of different 
size, ignored abstentions, etc. He then went on 
to propose an agreement index based on the 
percentage of times two countries agree or 
partially agree (one country abstains) on a set 
of votes, with partial agreement being accorded 
half the weight of complete agreement. From a 
sample of 44 roll-call votes on colonial issues in 
the UN General Assembly between 1956 and 
1958, Lijphart computed agreement indices for 
all pairs of countries and then used them to 
identify, and measure the cohesiveness of, vot- 
ing blocs.?? 

In the previously-cited study of UN voting 
by Alker and Russett, the authors assigned 
“standardized ranks” to each “yes,” “no,” 
and “abstain,” in a manner too complicated to 
describe here, and used them to calculate cor- 
relation coefficients to measure voting agree- 
ment between pairs of countries.’ In a more 
recent study, Russett assigned each country a 
voting score of 2 (affirmative), 1 (abstain and 
most absences), or 0 (negative) on all 66 roll- 
call votes which were not unanimous or nearly 
unanimous in the Eighteenth (1963) Session of 
the General Assembly and used the Q-tech- 
nique of factor analysis to extract from the 
correlation matrix of countries, based on their 
voting scores, the most cohesive voting groups.?9 

Despite their obvious technical sophistica- 
tion, all these recent studies suffer from one 
serious drawback: they ultimately rest on the 
assignment of arbitrary values to the different 
voting options in a body. In his analysis of 
voting groups in the Eighteenth Session, 
Russett offers no justification for his assignment 
of the arbitrary values 2, 1, and 0 to affirmative 
votes, abstentions and most absences, and 
negative votes, respectively, though the as- 
sumption implicit in this assignment is that 
abstentions and most absences fall between 
affirmative and negative votes on some kind of 


27 Lijphart, op. cit. 

28 Alker and Russett, op. cit., pp. 30-31. 
23 “Discovering Voting Groups in the United 
Nations,” this Review, LX (June, 1966), 3827- 
339. 
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continuum.®® We fail to see any stronger justi- 
fication in Alker and Russett’s use of ‘stan- 
dardized ranks,” though the claim is made 
that they have a “nice... operational inter- 
pretation.” Lijphart convincingly demon- 
strates the advantages of his index over others 
but confesses that crediting a partial agree- 
ment with half the weight of a complete 
agreement is a ‘tenuous assumption.” Al- 
though there may be no “sacrosanct technique,” 
as Alker and Russett admit, for assigning 
scores to the different voting options in a body, 
at a minimum any scheme should avoid the 
assignment of arbitrary numerical values or 
ranks to yeas, nays, and abstentions for the 
purpose of computing indices of agreement be- 
tween pairs. 

Our a posteriori probabilities of agreement 
between a randomly-selected pair of members, 
because they are derived from the actual dis- 
tribution of yeas, nays, and abstentions on 
each roll call, avoid this pitfall which has 
plagued previous studies. The expected num- 
ber of roll calls on which two randomly- 
selected members agree, based on these prob- 
abilities, seems to provide as good a yardstick 
as any against which to assess the extent to 
which two members agree in their voting. Ex- 
pressing the deviation from the expected num- 
ber of roll calls on which each pair of members 
agrees in relative terms, we arrive at 

Definition 9. The Relative Agreement, RAs, 
of members ¢ and 7 across a set of roll calls is 


AG; — E(AG:;) 


RAji = EAG) 


where 


AG:;=the actual number of times mem- 
bers 2 and j agree across a set of 
roll calls, 

E(AG;;) =the expected number of roll calls 
on which a randomly-selected 
pair of members, for all roll calls 
on which members? andj are both 
present and voting, agree. 


3 The consequences of such assumptions on 
the values of correlation coefficients are shown in 
Johan Galtung, Theory and Methods of Social Re- 
search (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1967), pp. 216-218. 

a Alker and Russett, op. cit., p. 30, ftn. 18. 

3? Lijphart, op. cit., p. 910, ftn. 41. 

3 Alker and Russett, op. cit., p. 30. 

4 We append the subscripts z and j to E(4AG) 
in the index to underscore the fact that only the 
roll calls on which members 7 and 7 are both 
present and voting are used in the calculation of 
the expected value, /(AG,,), for each RA;; index. 
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Theorem 10. The maximum fA; for a vo - 
ing body decreases as the body gets large: 
and larger, approaching the limit of 2 as tle 
size of the voting body, ¢, approaches infiniic 
size, 1.€., 


lim (As mex = 2. 


Proof. Available from the authors on reques . 
Basically, what is shown in the proof is thei 
the maximum value of RA;; does not depen: 
on the number of roll calls but only on (i) 
the size of the voting body and (2) the di-- 
tribution of votes. With regard to the distribr- 
tion of votes, RA;; for two agreeing membe: s 
is at a maximum when the votes are as equali - 
divided as possible among the “yes,” “no,” axi 
“abstain” positions. As for size, the maximu:1 
RA; decreases as the size of the body ii- 
creases: for a body of four members, the max - 
mum RA;; is 5.00; for five members, 4.00; fcr 
ten members 2.75; and for a body of twenty 
members, no two members can agree moie 
than 2.33 times the expected number (E (AG; ; 
of agreements per pair for the body. Thus, the 
maximum FÁ; for a body of four membe:s 
(5.00) is more than twice as great as for a boa; 
of twenty members (2.33). 

The RA;; values for our hypothetical vo - 
ing body are given in Table 4 and indicate th: ; 
only members 1, 2, and 4 are positively linke., 
all with each other, with members 1 and 2 hay - 
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This index is adapted with modifications fro: 
one used, among other places, in Steven .. 
Brams, “Transaction Flows in the Internation: | 
System,” this Review, LX (Dec., 1966), 880-89! : 
and Steven J. Brams, “Trade in the North A<- 
lantic Area: An Approach to the Analysis ¿f 
Transformations in a System,” Peace Research 
Society: Papers, VI (Vienna Conference, 1966 , 
143-164. Although the transaction-flow model i; 
applied to international transaction data in tha 
above articles, it is not necessary to assume thes 
votes are transactions to use as a measure from th> 
model to analyze voting data. For some purpose:, 
however, the act of agreeing or disagreeing wit: 
other members of a voting body might be cor- 
sidered a “‘symbolic transaction.” Another useft | 
index for measuring agreement between pairs 1s 
the phi coefficient, but as used by Ulmer (op. cit.) 
and others it does not allow for more than tw> 
voting options. Jacobsen’s measures of “votin 
agreement” and ‘voting concordance” do tak) 
into account abstention votes, but the theoret’- 
cal import of these measures is left largely ur- 
specified. See Kurt Jacobsen, “Voting Behavic- 
of the Nordic Countries in the General Assembly, ’ 
Cooperation and Conflict, III, No. 4 (1967), 139- 
157. 
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TABLE 4, RELATIVE AGREEMENTS (RA z's) 
FOR EACH PAIR OF MEMBERS 


Member 1 2 3 4 
2 1.08 
3 —. 17 — ,17 
4 .67 .67 —.17 
5 — 58 — 58 — .58 — 17 
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ing more than twice the expected number of 
roll call agreements with each other (RAn 
= RA» = 1.08). Members 3 and 5 have no posi- 
tive links with any other members in the body, 
including each other, and therefore might be 
properly classified as isolates. For larger bodies, 
of course, simple inspection of the R.A;; matrix 
will not be sufficient to identify the most co- 
hesive voting blocs, but many data-reduction 
techniques are now available for delineating 
the most tightly-lmked subgroups on the basis 
of a variety of linkage criteria." 


3 For a review of some of these techniques, see 
Geoffrey H. Ball, “Data Analysis in the Social 
Sciences: What About the Details?” Proceedings 
—Fall Joint Computer Conference, 1965, pp. 583- 
559; J. J. Fortier and H. Solomon, “Clustering 
Procedures,” in Paruchuri R. Krishnaiah (ed.), 
Multwariate Analysis (New York: Academic 
Press, 1966), pp. 493-506; Stephen C. Johnson, 
“Hierarchical Clustering Schemes,” Psyche- 
metrika, XXXII (Sept., 1967), 241-254; and 
Hayward R. Alker, Jr., “Statistics and Politics: 
The Need for Casual Data Analysis” (paper pre- 
sented at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, Chicago, Septem- 
ber 5-8, 1967). A discussion of the relative merits 
of different clustering techniques would take us 
too far afield of our analysis at this time; our at- 
tempt here is only to suggest a measure of agree- 
ment for all pairs to which these techniques can 
be applied. We also note in passing that roll calls 
might be grouped into sets of issues by measuring 
“agreement”? among them across the votes of the 
members. We can do this by first calculating the 
“total” probability of agreement for a randomly- 
selected pair of members on two roll calls as the 
sum of the products of the P(AG);’s and P(DG@),'s 
for the two roll calls (assuming they are inde- 
pendent events). For example, for roll calls 1 
and 2 given in Table 1, the probability that a 
randomly-selected pair of members will agree on 
both roll calls is (.38)(.2) =.06, disagree on both, 
(.7)(.8) =.56; for a randomly-selected pair, 
therefore, its “total? probability of agreement 
(by either agreeing on both roll calls or disagree- 
ing on both roll calls) is .06-+.56 =.62. Since there 
are 10 pairs of members in a five-member body, 
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Given the identification of voting blocs on 
the basis of either empirical or a priori criteria, 
one may then be interested in measuring agree- 
ment between blocs. For this purpose we shall 
define a group RAy. 

Definition 10. The relative agreement of sub- 
subsets J and J, each of which might comprise 
several different individual actors, is 


Each of the summations on the right-hand side 
of the equation ranges over all individual actors 
i and 7 that are members of each of the respec- 
tive (disjoint) subsets, J and J. 


VII. MEASU RING THE SUPPORT OF MEMBERS 


So far the concepts we have defined, applic- 
able to a voting body as a whole (AL and VL) 
and pairs of members (RA;,;), all have de- 
pended on the probability of agreement, 
P(AG);, between two randomly-selected mem- 
bers on each roll call 7. We shall now lay the 
groundwork for a concept applicable to indi- 
vidual members that is analogous to #A,; but 
based on a different set of probabilities, which 
we define below. 

Definition 11. If t is the total number of mem- 
bers present and voting on roll eall 7, the prob- 
ability that a randomly-selected member sup- 
ports the majority (or plurality) is 


P(S): = =, 


where Omax is equal to the number of members 
choosing that option which receives, or is tied 





the expected number of agreements for the 10 pairs 
is (10)(.62) =6.2. In fact, for roll calls 1 and 2, 7 
of the 10 pairs agree or disagree on both roll calls. 
In the same way in which we computed RA;; for 
members + and j, we can compute RA:; for roll 
calls as the difference between the actual and 
expected, divided by the expected, number of 
pairwise agreements on both roll calls. In the 
above example. 


which indicates a greater-than-expected (i.e. 
positive) level of “agreement” between roll calls 
1 and 2. Thus, while our focus in this article has 
been on measuring agreement among members 
across a set of roll calls, the above procedure 
would allow one to compute RA;; indices, 
analogous to those given in the text, that mea- 
sure the “agreement? between pairs of roll calls 
instead of between pairs of members. 
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for, the greatest number of votes. Whereas 
P(AG); was defined for a randomly-selected 
pair on roll call 7, PGS); is defined for a ran- 
domly-selected individual member, and its 
values for our hypothetical voting body are 
given in Table 5. 

In the same manner in which we computed 
E(AG) from the P(AG),’, on each roll call z, 
we can compute an expected value of support, 
(8S), for the majority (or plurality) across a 
set of roll calls. 

Definition 12. The expected number of roll 
calls on which a randomly-selected member 
votes with the majority (or plurality) is 


E(S) = 3 E(S); = 2 P(S)i. 
For our hypothetical body, £(GS) =3.4, which 
means that a randomly-selected member 
would support a majority (or one of the two 
tied pluralities on roll call 2) on an average of 
3.4 out of 5 roll calls. 

Now we could substitute Z(S) for H(AG) in 
the AZ and VL indices, and, with appropriate 
changes in the definitions of the minimum and 
maximum expected values in the AL index, 
come up with new measures of agreement and 
variance in voting based on the probabilities 
of support defined for members on each roll 
call rather than the probabilities of agreement 
defined for pairs. In addition to our desire to 
keep new concepts to a minimum, however, 
the main reason for not introducing these new 
concepts is that the member probabilities do 
not capture as much information as our pre- 
viously-defined pair probabilities. 

This is because P(AG); for each roll call 7 
is a function of the number of members voting 
on all options, while PGS); depends only on 
the number choosing the option that receives 
the most votes. If there were three voting op- 
tions and a plurality voted “yes,” for example, 
P(AG); would reflect not only this plurality 
but also the number of members voting “no” 
and “abstain,” while P(S); would be insensi- 
tive to the distribution of “no” and “abstain” 
votes. Thus, it would seem that the most use- 
ful measures of voting agreement and variance 


TABLE 5. P(S), FOR EACH ROLL CALL i 
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for the body as a whole are the previous {L 
and VL indices based on the P(AG),’., whic: 
tap all information on the voting divisions in 
a body. 

It is interesting to note that in a large bods 
whose members split evenly among the diffe - 
ent voting options on any roll call i, P(S 
~ P(AG); (+4 when there are three options, 
but in general P(S);, defined for a randomls- 
selected member, bears no necessary relatio: - 
ship to P(AG);, defined for a randomlh - 
selected pair. This is somewhat dismaying :0 
our purpose of trying to explicate throug. 
theorems logical relationships among our di - 
ferent measures of voting behavior (as ve 
were, for example, able to relate the AL an! 
VIL indices to each other because they wer 
both based on P(AG),), but the introductio) 
of the new probabilities, P(S); has prove | 
necessary in order to define a measure of voun. 
support which individual members tend io 
give to the majority (or plurality) on roll call.. 

Definition 13. The Support Level (SL) fr 
each member j across a set of roll calls is 


A(S) — ES) 


SE a 


where 
A(S; =the actual number of roll calls en 
which member 7 votes with {le 
majority (or plurality), 
E(S)= >) ES): =È P(S)i:=the ox 
1 a=1 


= 


$ 


pected number of roll calls o> 

which a randomly-selected membe’, 

for all roll calls on which member ) 
is present and voting (assumed i- 
above summations to be equal to m , 
votes with the majority (or plura - 
ity).% 

We can establish the upper and lower limi‘+ 
of SZ; in a more informal manner than we d'a 
for the RA;; index. Clearly, SZ; will be min - 
mal when member 7 never agrees with a blec 
with the most votes (A(S;)=0), so the lower 
limit of SL; will always be equal to —1, regar: - 
less of the number of voting options. On tle 
other hand, the index will be maximal whe 
member j agrees with a largest voting bloc on 
all m roll calls and these largest blocs on cach 
roll call are of minimal size (7(S;) =m/3 whe 
there are three voting options). For a voting 
body with three voting options, therefore, tke 
upper limit of SZ; is 

38 As with the RA:; index, we append the sul» 
script 7 to E(S) to underscore the fact that omy 
the roll calls on which member 7 is present ad 
voting are used in the calculation of the expectec 
value, #(S;), for SL; indices of each member j. 
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m —m/3 T 


m/3 


It will be recalled that RA;; also ranges be- 
tween —1 and 2 in large bodies, which should 
not be surprising since it is a completely anal- 
ogous index, differing only in that it is based 
on probabilities defined for pairs rather than for 
individual members. 

Values of SZ; for each member f of our 
hypothetical voting body are given in Table 6 
and pinpoint members 1, 2, and 4 as supportive 
of the largest voting blocs (which mainly in- 
clude each other) and members 3 and 5 as 
diverging sharply from the majority position. 
From the considerable difference between 
these two sets of values, it would appear that 
some members—out of conviction, influence 
being exerted on them, the desire to side with 
a largest voting bloc, or other reasons—vote 
with most of their fellow members and others 
do not. 

It should be noted that even though mem- 
bers 1, 2, and 4 agree with the majority (or 
tied pluralities in the case of roll call 2) on all 
five roll calls, they differ substantially from 
the maximum theoretical upper limit of 2. This 
is due to the fact that SL; is also a function of 
the size of the largest voting bloc and attains 
its maximum value for a member only when 
this bloc tends to be as small as possible on 
each roll call. In a five-member body with 
three voting options, two members are the 
smallest plurality possible, and this division 
occurs on only one roll call (roll call 2) in our 
hypothetical body. This accounts for the fact 
that even though members 1, 2, and 4 vote 
with a largest bloc on all five roll calls, they 
are only 47 percent more “supportive” than 
expected. 

The concept of an expected level of support 
incorporated in the SL; index, generated from 
the actual voting patterns in a body, could be 
particularly useful in comparative analyses of 
voting bodies. Without this expected level as 
a baseline for comparison, calculations of sup- 
port for a member or bloc would not distin- 
guish between support in bodies that tended to 
be closely divided and those characterized by 
large majorities on many roll calls. In those 
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bodies that tended to be closely divided, the 
expected level of support would be low, so 
SL; would be high for those members } who 
lent their support on most roll calls. In voting 
bodies where roll calls tended toward unan- 
imity, on the other hand, the expected level 
of support would be high, so even the most 
highly supportive members would not exceed 
the expected level by a wide margin, and their 
SL,., would therefore be low. 

To be sure, the SL; index will rank members 
of a body, who vote on the same roll calls, in 
the same order as the simpler statistic mea- 
suring “percentage agreement with a largest 
voting bloe.” For comparative purposes, how- 
ever, SL; would distinguish, by giving added 
weight to, a member of a closely-divided body 
who tends to support “minimal” largest voting 
blocs from a member of a less closely-divided 
body who tends to support large majorities. 
Thus, even though two voters might have the 
same ‘‘percentage agreement” scores in differ- 
ent voting bodies, our SL; index credits the 
voter who tends to align himself with smaller 
pluralities in the closely-divided body with 
more “support.” 

This bias in the operational concept well 
reflects the greater marginal importance a 
coalition leader normally would attribute to 
the member or members who “just make” the 
coalition a largest bloc (or a majority) than 
the members who join later and are superfluous 
to victory. Though we cannot determine in 
most voting situations the order in which mem- 
bers join a coalition prior to a ballot, it seems 
reasonable to assume that the “support” a 
plurality or majority of members receives from 
a voter is inversely related to its size: the more 
members a largest bloc contains, the less sup- 
port that can be attributed to individual 
members of the bloc. 

If less attribution of support results in 
smaller payoffs to members, then the coalitions 


37 A similar statistic is Edward T. Rowe’s 
‘‘win-loss score,’ described in his “Changing 
Patterns in the Voting Success of Member States 
in the United Nations General Assembly: 1945- 
1966,” International Organization, 23 (Spring, 
1969), 235. 

88 William H. Riker (“A Method for Deter- 
mining the Significance of Roll Calls in Voting 
Bodies,” op. cit.) has incorporated this idea in 
his measure of the “significance” of roll-call votes. 
For a critique of some technical aspects of 
Riker’s index, see William P. Yohe, ‘Riker’s 
Method for Assessing the Significance of Roll 
Call Votes,” Public Choice, IV (Spring, 1968), 
59-66. 
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which maximize payofis will tend to be of 
minimal winning size. Indeed, insofar as vot- 
ing can be considered a zero-sum game, Riker 
has shown that it is not rational for a coalition 
of minimal winning size to accept additional 
members, though it may not be able to exclude 
them in voting situations. There may be 
circumstances, however, under which it is 
rational to allow additional members in a 
larger coalition when they permit the forma- 
tion of several different minimal winning coali- 
tions that can be put together from different 
subsets of the larger coalition and whose com- 
bined preferences are preferable to those that 
could be achieved by a single minimal winning 
coalition always containing the same mem- 
bers.*2 

We need not restrict our measure of support 
only to a largest voting bloc. We could use it 
to measure the support of each member of a 
voting body for any particular subgroup of 
agreeing members, not necessarily a plurality 
or majority, above and beyond the number of 
agreements we would expect from a randomly- 
selected member. For example, if members 1 
and 2 in our hypothetical voting body, who 
constitute a plurality (but not a majority) of 
members who vote the same way on all roll 
calls, were our standard of comparison, then 
SL,=SL.=.47 would remain the same as be- 
fore, as would SL3= —.41, because member 3’s 
two previous agreements with a largest voting 
bloc were also agreements with members 1 and 
2. However, members 4 and 5 would each lose 
an agreement, namely that with a largest bloc 
of two abstaining voters (themselves) on roll 
call 2, which are not agreements with members 
l and 2 (also a largest bloc on that roll call). 
As a consequence, the SL,’, of members 4 and 
5 are lower (.18 and —.71, respectively) than 
they were (.47 and —.41, respectively) when 
support was counted for any largest bloc on a 
roll call. Similarly, we could compute SZ,’, of 
all members with member 3 or member 4 or 
member 5 as the standard of comparison, 
which would give us an index of support, in 
relation to an expected level for a randomly- 


3 Wiliam H. Riker, The Theory of Political 
Coalitions, op. cit., esp. pp. 32-101. 

40 This may in part explain why a majority 
party in a legislature, of greater than minimal 
Winning size, stays together: it can win on indi- 
vidual roll calls by pulling together different sub- 
sets of its members, which may be less costly than 
relying on one subset (ie. a single minimal 
winning coalition with always the same members 
on each roll call), to hold the line. 
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selected member, for the voting of each mem.- 
ber against these individual members.” 

The notion of an expected level of support i: 
not necessarily descriptive of any particula: 
member’s voting behavior but rather serves a: 
a norm against which to assess deviations ir. 
each member’s voting. Where this norm i; 
based on support of the majority (or whateve” 
the number required by the decision rule o` 
the body), those with the highest SZ, will be 
those who most consistently align themselvc 
with the winning side. This is not an easy tasi. 
for a member to perform across a set of roi 
calls in a closely-divided body, and it therefor. 
may be interesting to measure how nearly eac: 
member approaches this ideal. While this i; 
not a strategy each member wishes or tries w: 
pursue, In some contexts being consistently or. 
the winning side might be used as a measure o` 
an actor’s influence.” 

These and other questions seem worthy c: 
further investigation, and in the next sectio: 
we shall suggest how the operational concepis 
derived from, or related analogously to, tke 
model might be used in the testing of empiric: i 
hypotheses.* 


VIII. APPLYING THE MODEL AND TESTING 
HYPOTHESES 


In applying the model to specific empiricc: 
situations, 1t is usually convenient to assume 
that members who vote together share con - 
mon attitudes and interests. The model ec. 


41 The standard might even be an ideologic: | 
position (e.g., liberal versus conservative), where 
those voting “yes” on some roll calls, and “nu ` 
or ‘abstain’ on others, would be interpreted ¿s 
supportive. 

2 This would tend to be the case for the men 
ber instrumental in putting together winnir: 
coalitions but not for the member simply shrew l 
enough to foresee the winning position and ~z; 
align himself with it. This is the “problem of t!c 
chameleon,” recognized by Dahl in his attemy:t 
to rank the influence of United States Senato 
on the basis of the differences between the pr: 
portion of times a bill passed the Senate when r. 
Senator favored it and the proportion of times £ 
bill passed when he opposed it. See Robert `.. 
Dahl, “The Concept of Power,” Behavioral Sc- 
ence, II (July, 1957), 209-214. 

4 For this purpose, a write-up and source deci. 
of a computer program called PROVOTE, whi. k 
computes all the indices in the model, are avail 
able from the Academic Computer Center, Nex 
York University, Washington Square, 725 Corr 
merce Building, New York, N. Y. 10008. 
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easily be adjusted, however, to situations where 
members may vote the same way for different 
reasons. If there were evidence, for example, 
that there was no commonness of interests re- 
flected in abstentions (or absences) on a set of 
roll calls, one might either exclude abstainers 
(or absentees) from the analysis or assign them, 
on the basis of other information, to affirmative 
and negative positions. Alternatively, one 
could subdivide abstainers (or absentees) into 
finer classes (e.g, “weak” affirmative and 
“weak” negative) and compute the probabil- 
ities of agreement on the basis of more than the 
three kinds of votes assumed in the preceding 
analysis.“ 

The analysis is, in fact, generalizable to 
whatever voting or nonvoting criteria the 
analyst chooses to use in identifying actors who 
take particular positions, however many, on a 
set of issues. Besides positions taken on roll 
calls, other kinds of commitments which actors 
periodically make in political life include de- 
cisions to join or withdraw from a coalition or 
alliance, establish or sever diplomatic relations, 
support or oppose candidates for political 
office, issue policy declarations, etc. Like roll 
calls, all these forms of political commitment 
suggest agreement with some actors and dis- 
agreement with other actors in a political sys- 
tem. 

Asan example of the application of the model 
to nonvoting data, consider Morton A. Kap- 
lan’s proposition that in a balance of power 
system “any alignment is as probable as any 
other alignment prior to a consideration of the 
specific interests which divide nations.’ If we 
consider alignments to be defined by the differ- 
ent associations of countries in wars, where the 
belligerents in effect elect different voting op- 
-tions and the nonbelligerents abstain, then the 
equiprobability of different alignments could 
be translated into a proposition about the 
tendency of RA.; scores to be equal, i.e., ap- 
proach zero, for each pair. In the ‘‘classic’’ 
balance-of-power period of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, a preliminary analy- 
sis of RA,; scores of European countries, where 
the twelve wars during the period involving at 
least one major power (beginning with the 
Franco-Spanish War in 1823 and ending with 


44 This feature of the model would seem to make 
if especially useful in the study of judicial bodies, 
whose members may not only associate themselves 
with or against the majority opinion but may also 
express particular qualifications in individual 
affirming or dissenting opinions. 

45 Morton A. Kaplan, “Balance of Power, 
Bipolarity and Other Models of International 
Systems,” this Review, LV (Sept., 1957), 695. 
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World War I) represent the “roll calls” of the 
model, reveals that most countries tended to 
associate considerably more frequently with 
some countries than others, which would seem 
to refléct the upsetting influence of ‘‘specific 
interests” in the proposition. 

In some cases it is relatively easy to gather 
systematic information on the positions taken 
by a political actor (e.g., a newspaper); in 
other cases these data are more elusive, and it 
may not always be easy to draw up a homoge- 
neous set of discrete acts of political commit- 
ment over time from which agreement or dis- 
agreement with other actors can be surmised. 
(Interviews and questionnaires would be pos- 
sible instruments that could be used to make 
data on the positions of actors more compar- 
able.) Provided suitable data can be obtained, 
however, the comparative empirical indicators 
described in this article would seem to provide 
one means for transforming the widespread and 
recurrent commitments made by political ac- 
tors into testable hypotheses on such processes 
as census formation, coalition building, and 
conflict resolution in political systems. 

To illustrate this point, consider Riker’s 
“size principle,’ which states that in social 
situations similar to m-person, zero-sum games 
where side payments are permitted, whose 
players are rational, and where they have per- 
fect information, only minimum winning coali- 
tions occur.4? As applied to voting bodies, we 
would expect that one implication of the size 
principle when the above assumptions are met 
is that the Agreement Level in a voting body 
will remain unaffected by the distribution of 
seats by party. For example, in a legislature 
containing only two parties, the Agreement 
Level should remain constant no matter what 
percentage of seats are held by the majoirty 
party. 

For the roll calls of six recent sessions of the 
United States House of Representatives, David 
H. Koehler compared the percentage of seats 
held by the majority party in each session, 
which varied between 51 percent (83d Session) 
and 68 percent (89th Session), with the value 
of the AZ index based on roll calls in that ses- 
sion.48 On most roll calls, to be sure, the win- 
ning coalition had more than a bare majority, 


46 Robert M. Rood, “Agreement in the Inter- 
national System: An Empirical Test of Balance 
of Power Theory”? (unpublished paper, Syracuse 
University, 1968.). 

47 Riker, The Theory of Political Coalitions, op. 
cit. 

48 David H. Koehler, “Representational Con- 
sensus and the Size Principle” (unpublished 
paper, Syracuse University, 1968). 
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indicating that the size principle was not con- 
firmed in an “absolute” sense on every roll 
call. Under a less strict interpretation, how- 
ever, evidence supporting an implication of 
the size principle over a longer time span was 
found: the value of the AZ index of the House 
in sessions where the party division was nearly 
equal did not differ appreciably from its value 
in sessions where one party held a lopsided 
majority of the seats.* 

The size principle might be tested compara- 
tively for a number of different legislative 
bodies by comparing the AL index based on 
roll-call votes in a legislative session with the 
AL index based upon the seat shares of each 
party. In the computation of the latter index, 
each party’s seats, in effect, could be treated 
as the number of votes cast a particular way 
on a single roll call. As shown in Figure 3, 
the size principle would predict that the AL 
index based on roll calls would not depend on 
the AL index based on seats held by each party 
in different sessions. 


49 An alternative explanation for the constancy 
in the level of agreement in different sessions 
might be “situational”: if the ideological dif- 
ferences between the two parties are not great, 
then the cost of assembling a winning coalition 
across party lines, often necessary when the 
majority party has only a small edge over the 
minority party, would not differ appreciably from 
the cost of assembling a winning coalition within 
the majority party when it has a big edge. If the 
same amount is expended on coalition building in 
each case, it should buy winning coalitions of ap- 
proximately the same size. Thus, when ideological 
differences between parties are slight and a fixed 
amount (or percentage) of resources tends to be 
spent on coalition building in a session, the level of 
agreement in the session should be approximately 
the same whether one’s party majority is large or 
small. 
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As another example of the use of the AL 
index in the testing of a hypothesis, consider 
the observation that in mulit-ballot nationa! 
party conventions one candidate typically has 
almost a majority on the first ballot, loses 
strength on the next few ballots to other candi- 
dates, one of whom eventually moves toward 
a majority on the last few ballots. To frame 
this observation as a quantitative hypothesis 
and thereby make possible a more precise test 
of its validity, we would predict that, where the 
voting options are different candidates, the 
value of the A L index will be quite high on the 
first ballot, trial off on the next few ballots, 
and rise again on the last few ballots. 

A test of this hypothesis reveals that it is in 
fact upheld only for the 1844 and 1852 Demo- 
cratic conventions. In the twenty-four other 
Democratic and Republican multi-ballot con- 
ventions that have occurred since 1844, the AL 
index, on the average, tended to hover around 
.20 over about the first 75 percent of the ballots 
and then to increase slightly until the final bal- 
lot, when agreement soared rapidly over the 
level needed to achieve nomination. This pat- 
tern in which a point is reached in a convention 
when a large number of delegates suddenly 
decides to support a particular candidate (the 
“bandwagon effect”) tends to characterize 
conventions operating under both a simple 
majority rule and those where a two-thirds 
majority is necessary for nomination (.e., 
Democratic conventions prior to 1936, except 
for the conventions of 1860 and 1920).°° 

It would seem that other interesting ques- 
tions might be asked, and hypotheses tested, 
utilizing the empirical indicators developed in 
the model. Like the AZ index, is the VZ index 
independent of party alignments in a legis- 
lative body? Are high SZ; scores of members 
associated with measures of influence not based 
on votes (e.g., seniority, committee assign- 
ments)? What are the best predictors of high 
RA; scores between pairs of members? These 
and other questions are all susceptible to em- 
pirical analysis which, given the applicability 
of the indices to any voting body as well as 
nonvoting situations, could probably most 
fruitfully be conducted on a comparative basis. 


IX. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


To recapitulate, we began our analysis of 
voting in legislative and judicial bodies by 
showing how voting could be conceived of as a 
mapping between the members of a body and 
the voting options available in the body. This 


50 Timothy K. Barnekov, “Measuring Agree- 
ment in National Party Conventions” (unpub- 
lished paper, Syracuse University, 1969). 
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allowed us to determine the numbers of mem- 
bers who chose each voting option on each roll 
call, and with these numbers as the parameters 
of the model we were able to compute @ pos- 
teriori probabilities that two randomly-selected 
members agree on zero or more roll calls. From 
these probabilities, we in turn were able to 
calculate the expected number of roll calls on 
which two randomly-selected members of a 
hypothetical voting body of five members, and 
subsets of the body comprising two and three 
members, agree. After noting that the number 
of pairwise agreements in a voting body would 
depend not only on the distribution of votes 
but also the size of the body, we then developed 
an Agreement Level (AZ) index that elimi- 
nated the “bias toward agreement” effect in 
larger bodies and therefore could be used in 
the comparative analysis of voting bodies of 
any number of members. An analogous index 
of the Variance Level (Y L} indicated that the 
voting of members of our hypothetical body 
and certain of its subsets exhibited different 
degrees of dispersion from the expected values. 

In order to identify the most cohesive voting 
blocs, we then defined Relative Agreement 
(RA:;) indices for each pair of members (as 
well as groups) that avoided the arbitrary 
assumptions made in other studies about the 
assignment of voting scores to different vot- 
ing options. These indices showed that not only 
was voting nonrandom in the body but that its 
members could be partitioned into one three- 
member bloc and two isolates on the basis of 
their voting. We concluded the development of 
the formal model by defining a Support Level 
(SL;) index for individual members, related 
analogously but not directly to the Relative 
Agreement index for pairs, that measured the 
extent to which a member supported the major- 
ity, or any other, position taken by one or more 
agreeing members on each roll call. In sum, we 
were able to derive in our model comparative 
indicators of voting behavior for three different 
units of analysis—the body as a whole (AZ 
and VL), pairs of members (2A.;), and indi- 
vidual members (SL;)—as well as to develop 
some implications of these indicators in the 
form of several theorems. 

We then suggested how information about a 
voting body, in addition to the roll-call votes 
of its members, could be used to tailor the 
model more closely to a particular empirical 
situation. We also indicated how other forms 
of political commitment besides voting could 
be made amenable to the methods of compara- 
tive analysis described in the article. Finally, 
we presented some examples of testable hypoth- 
eses, with some preliminary empirical results, 
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that incorporated indicators developed in the 
model. 

In conclusion, we have tried to show in our 
formalization how meaning can be wrung out 
of asimple set of parameters and axioms in the 
form of new concepts derived from the param- 
eters and new theorems deduced from the 
axioms that (1) logically organize important 
features of voting bodies in an economical and 
perspicuous way, and (2) provide operational 
indicators of voting behavior. While our indi- 
cators, like any summary measures, abstract 
only certain aspects of a situation, they at 
least are based on a set of explicit and inter- 
pretable axioms that suggest how and in what 
ways they distort reality. In particular, our 
simplifying “independence” axiom unquestion- 
ably does violence to the “reality” of voting in 
many actual bodies, but it gives us great 
leverage in generating a stock of concepts and 
theorems that throws into bold relief certain 
idealized aspects of a voting body. If at a later 
stage empirical research suggests other useful 
concepts and axioms (e.g., about coalitions), 
or a modification of old ones, then these can be 
formally introduced into the model and new 
theorems proved. Eventually these theorems 
should carry us beyond the realm of formula- 
tion and clarification of concepts—our primary 
task in the development of the model so far5!— 
and instead should help us discover nonobvi- 
ous relationships between concepts that shed 
light on basic political processes (e.g., of coali- 
tion building®?). Insofar as these concepts can 
be operationally defined and hypotheses link- 
ing them tested, parts of the formal model 
will be subject to empirical validation. Then 
the further revision of the model, and the test- 
ing of its implications, can begin again. 


5t We do not wish to stress, however, too rigid a 
distinction between “concept formation’ and 
“theory formation,” which in Hempel’s words 
“are so closely interrelated as to constitute vir- 
tually two different aspects of the same proce- 
dure.” Carl G. Hempel, Pundamenials of Concept 
Formation in Empirical Science (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1952), pp. 1-2. 

& For an attempt in this direction, see Steven 
J. Brams and William H. Riker, “Models of 
Coalition Formation in Voting Bodies” (paper 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Boston, Dec. 26-31, 1969); and Steven J. Brams, 
“A Cost/Benefit Analysis of Coalition Formation 
in Voting Bodies” (unpublished paper, New York 
University, Feb. 1970). The assumptions of the 
models in these papers, however, are not related 
to those of the present model. 
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I, THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


Of all the fields of political science where 
quantitative methods have been developed over 
the past generation, probably the one where 
scholarly understanding has been most enriched 
has been that of mass voting behavior. But 
while we know vastly more about this behavior 
on the individual and aggregate level than we 
did a quarter-century ago, there are still large 
territories on the map which are blank, or in 
which exploration has only very recently begun. 
There remain a number of doubtful areas in 
which issues of methodology and of substantive 
interpretation are still very much open to sys- 
tematic inquiry. 

One such area is that associated with the inter- 
relation of socio-economic correlates of the vote.t 
That is, there is a real question as to whether 
such independent or predisposing variables should 
be conceptualized as making mutually indepen- 
dent or, alternatively, interdependent contribu- 
tions to the prediction of voting patterns. The 
normal practice in research involving multiple 
correlation of aggregate voting behavior with a 
set of independent variables has been to assume 
implicitly that the relationship of these variables 
is additive (7.e., non-interactive) and that the ap- 
propriate theoretical representation is of the gen- 
eral form y = b + m,x, + MX... + Myx). 
Such an assumption seems plausible so far as in- 
dividual voting for American major parties and 
their candidates is concerned. Thus, for example, 
the authors of the MIT 1960 simulation study 
found strong evidence that predispositional fac- 
tors summate, t.e., are indeed additive in charac- 
ter.? 

If these assumptions and findings provided 
the best fit to this portion of reality under all or 
nearly all circumstances, we would be justified in 
leaving the problem of mdependent variable in- 


t! Multiple correlations of predisposing variables 
over time, of course, are nothing new in voting- 
behavior studies. See as the locus classicus Harold 
F. Gosnell, Machine Politics: Chicago Model (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1937); and also 
his Grass-Roots Politics (Washington: Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1942). 

*Tthiel de Sola Pool et al, Candidates, Issues and 
Strategies (Cambridge; M.I.T. Press, 1965), pp. 
127-143 and especially Table 4.2. 


teraction alone in this field, while rememberin: 

that interactive models might form a part o 
useful research strategies in other fields of politi 

cal science.? But a recent contribution by Glau- 
cio Soares and Robert Hamblin has reopened 
the question, at least on the macro level of ag- 
eregate data. The authors argue that voting io: 
radical parties (whether of left or right) js ar 
act of positive or aggresive alienation; that such 
alienation is linked to feelings which are part oi 
a class of involuntary responses; that it may 
well be that a (multiplicative) power function 1- 
the general form of relationship between th: 
magnitude of stimuli and of non-voluntary re- 
sponses; and that one might consequently ex- 
pect to find, and does in fact find, that correla- 
tions based on an additive theoretical mode 
explain substantially less of the variance in thc 
radical vote than do correlations based on : 
multiplicative theoretical model. Whatever ihe 
adequacy of the conceptual framework of th 

Hamblin and Soares article may appear to othe. 
researchers to be, there is no doubt that thei 
procedures produced a spectacular increase 1: 
the power of a relatively few socio-economi' 
variables to explain the variance in the 195° 
vote for Allende in Chile. 

Such results, standing as they do in shar. 
differentiation from many implicit assumption 
and some explicit findings regarding Amcericai 
and other voting behavior, present a challenge 
to further research in this area, and raise a 
once a number of questions to which answer: 
seem rather urgently needed. Such questions ir- 
clude at least the following: 

(1) Assuming the general validity—or a. 
least plausibility—-of the hypotheses developer 
in the Soares-Hamblin article as explanations o 
the greater power of the multiplicative model, i: 
should follow that variation in voting for radica 
candidates or parties in other systems should be 


? See Hayward Alker, Jr., Mathematics and Poli- 
tics (New York: Macmillan, 1965), pp. 108-111 anc 
Hubert M. Blalock, Jr., Causal Inferences in Non- 
Experimental Research (Chapel Hill: Universit, 
of North Carolina Press, 1961), pp. 91-93. 

*Glaucio Soares and Robert Hamblin, “Socio- 
Economie Variables and Voting for the Radica_ 
Left: Chile, 1952,” this Review, LXI (1967), 1053- 
1065. 
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predicted more completely by multiplicative 
than by linearly additive models involving a set 
of socio-economic predictor variables. But it 
should also follow that variation in voting for 
non-radical candidates or parties should be pre- 
dicted at least as well by additive models as by 
multiplicative. Is this in fact the correct pat- 
tern? 

(2) On the other hand, it may be that when 
certain kinds of aggregate electoral and social 
data are employed, one can gain an across-the- 
board increase in explanatory power for all or 
most kinds of voting patterns (whether radical 
or not) simply by performing the appropriate 
transformations on variables to be included m 
multiple-correlation analyses. Such a result 
would be somewhat surprising, granted the 
MIT findings concerning American voting for 
major-party candidates at the level of the imdi- 
vidual, but seems at least an a priom theoretical 
possibility. If converting to multiplicative mod- 
els were a species of “black magic,” the problem 
would lose most if not all of its theoretical inter- 
est, except as a possible empirical refutation of 
the explanatory hypotheses advanced by Soares 
and Hamblin. If, on the other hand, multiplica- 
tive formulation improves the power of socio- 
economic variables under some circumstances 
but not under others, then the use of a multipli- 
cative model may have great potential as a tool 
of analytic discrimination in the study of aggre- 
gate voting behavior across time and space. 
Thus an additional question is simply, does con- 
version to multiplicative form tend to merease 
correlations across the board or not? 

(3) What is the most appropriate way to con- 
ceptualize the difference between individual 
analysis based on the sample survey and aggre- 
gate-data analysis based upon official statistics 
from geographical units? This is one face of the 
units of analysis problem. 

A word must be said about word usage. In 
this article we use the term interaction and in- 
teractive in a relatively loose way. The same can 
be said for our use of the terms additive, multi- 
plicative, and linear. As a guide to the reader 
the term interactive can be thought of substan- 
tively as naming the situation where the effect 
of group membership on voting behavior is quite 
dependent for its magnitude or direction or both 
on the magnitude or properties of other groups 
in the same, context, e.g. an intensification of 
blue collar tendencies to vote for Wallace as the 
density of non-whites increases. Technically we 
express this as a product among at least two 
variables measured on Pennsylvania counties 
and refer to this variously as a multiplicative or 
interactive model. Conversely, if the impact of a 
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social grouping on voting behavior is not 
affected by the presence, absence, or magnitude 
of other groups in the environment we refer to a 
non-interactive or additive environment. This is 
expressed technically by the sum of at least two 
variables measured on Pennsylvania counties 
and we refer (blithely and loosely) to an addi- 
tive, linear, or non-multiplicative model. 

The distinction in meaning between our use of 
additive and multiplicative is crucial for under- 
standing the argument, for each term stands in 
turn as shorthand for a very different way of 
viewing the impact of social structure on indi- 
vidual behavior. The distinction between addi- 
tive and multiplicative involves not only dif- 
ferent technical representations and different 
substantive interpretations but ultimately must 
produce different theoretical commitments. 


II. RESEARCH DESIGN 


We decided to attempt a preliminary answer 
to the first two questions by applying a partial 
replication of the Soares-Hamblin technique to 
recent American electoral politics. If it is as- 
sumed initially that correlations based on a mul- 
tiplicative model explain more than additive 
ones on a selective rather than an indiscriminate 
basis—as their argument demands—it is reason- 
able to suppose accordingly that the alternative 
relationships between additive and multiplica- 
tive correlations correspond roughly to the para- 
digm of Table 1. 


TABLE 1. THREE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 
ENVIRONMENT AND THEORETICAL 
REPRESENTATION OF ENVIRONMENT 


“State of Political Representation 
OPS 
aoe ae Additive Multiplicative 
Model Model 
Interactive r? < r? 
Non-interactive r? > y 
Random r? = r2 


That is to say—and again assuming initially 
what is assumed in the Soares-Hamblin article— 
it can be postulated that in cases where socio- 
economic factors aggregatively interact with 
each other (or are interdependent), correlations 
associated with multiplicative models will pro- 
vide systematically greater explanations of vari- 
ance than will those associated with additive 
ones, but that this will be true for such cases 
only. 

But what kinds of contexts or “states of na- 


1970 


ture” could be realistically described as “ran- 
dom”? Probably none in the real world; but 
such contexts might be artificially created. Here 
it is necessary to deal with the problem raised in 
question 3: what is measured by aggregate-data 
analysis and how does this relate to the behav- 
loral measurements associated with survey- 
research work? 

The answer to this question formulated by 
Erwin Scheuch is probably as good an approach 
as any to be found in the recent literature. His 
argument, essentially, is that research strategy is 
closely associated with the level of social analy- 
sis which the researcher chooses to study, and 
that as surveys provide the indispensable means 
for analyzing individual behavior in all of its 
ramifications, the analysis of aggregate data is 
an appropriate vehicle for the study of system 
properties and boundaries.” Certainly some of 
the most exciting and illuminating work on elec- 
toral behavior now being done—for example by 
scholars such as Stein Rokkan and Henry Valen 
—involve a skillful blending of survey and aggre- 
gate analysis, with each mode being employed to 
shed light upon those ranges of political behav- 
ior to which it is appropriate.® 

Our position is that measures on aggregate 
units are not only measures of summary individ- 
ual behavior but also are measures of the con- 
text of individual behavior and that, in particu- 
lar, these measures of context of environment 
are both useful and necessary for the complete 
analysis of electoral behavior. Furthermore, a 
choice of technical model will be especially cru- 
cial for assessing the effects of context. It has 
recently been argued that these environments 
not only are not “random” in the real world, but 
that in American politics they appear to have 
enormous importance as well as very great dura- 
bility.” Discussion of the environmental context 
in aggregate data can be found in the literature 
ranging back several decades. An outstanding 


‘E. K. Scheuch, “Cross-National Comparisons 
Using Aggregate Data,” in Richard L. Merritt and 
Stein Rokkan (eds.), Comparing Nations (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1966), pp. 181-167; 
see also Nils Diderich, Empirische Wahlforschung 
(Köln, 1965), pp. 16-60. 

? Stein Rokkan and Henry Valen, “Regional Con- 
trasts in Norwegian Politics,” in Erik Allardt and 
Yrjo Littunen (eds.), Cleavages, Ideologies and 
Party Systems (Helsinki, 1964), pp. 162-238; Henry 
Valen and Daniel Katz, Political Parties in Norway 
(Oslo, 1964), especially pp. 120-186. 

"Walter Dean Burnham, “American Voting Be- 
havior and the 1964 Election,” Midwest Journal of 
Political Science, XII (1968), 1-40. 
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example was provided by Herbert Tingsten 
when, in a survey of 55 groups of Stockholm 
precincts, he found that socialist voting and turn- 
out among working-class voters are related in a 
curvilinear fashion to the proportion of working- 
class people in the entire electorate, t.e., that 
both socialist vote and turnout among working- 
class electors (especially working-class women) 
decline more rapidly than does the working-class 
percentage of the electorate.$ Similarly, the au- 
thors of Voting? found that in Elmira there is a 
kind of ceteris paribus or “breakage” effect: all 
other things being more or less equal, the “Re- 
publican atmosphere” of the city will produce 
more Republican votes than could be explained 
on the basis of socio-economic characteristics 
alone. The argument presented by Soares and 
Hamblin is not fundamentally dissimilar from 
this: it is that certain kinds of socio-economic 
attributes tend aggregatively to be associated 
with each other, that the macro environment of 
Province X is correlated with the macro envi- 
ronments of all other provinces, even additively, 
in such a way that there is a strongly non-ran-~ 
dom relationship between the relative impor- 
tance of the predictor variables and of the vote 
for the radical left. What they have provided. 
however, is a technique which may prove to be 
of considerable use in the analysis of aggregate 
voting behavior, and thus of the influence and 
nature of the environmental contexts surround- 
ing that behavior. 

The first step in the present research was to 
develop a series of socio-economic and political 
indicators and apply them to an American set- 
ting. For this purpose the 67 counties of the 
state of Pennsylvania were chosen as primary 
units of analysis. It should be noted here that 
Pennsylvania was not selected at random. 
Rather, this state was chosen as the focus of this 
study for several reasons. Of these, perhaps 
the most important was the fact that Pennsy]- 
vania’s electoral politics is structured heavily 
around a set of polarizations classically associ- 
ated with the New Deal and post-New Deal 
eras. At the least, these cleavages are orga- 
nized around foreign-born/native-born, working- 
class/middle-class, center city/suburbs, so thar. 
among the white population, the more Catholic 
an area’s population, the larger the working- 
class component, the higher the proportion of the 


°H. L. A. Tingsten, Political Behavior (Stock~ 
holm, 1937), pp. 177-180. 

° Bernard Berelson et al., Voting (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1954), pp. 98-106. See also 
Warren E. Miller, “One-Party Politics and the 
Voter,” THIS Review, L (1956), 707. 
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labor force in manufacturing or mining, and the 
more urbanized, the higher the Democratic vote 
has tended to be since 1934. This structure of 
politics has—with the notable exception of Phil- 
adelphia city before 1949—been highly stable 
since the mid-1930’s. If the existence of multipli- 
cative relationships among predisposing vari- 
ables were associated with the relative “moder- 
nity” of partisan alignment organized along 
class-ethnic lines, it should appear in major- 
party voting in Pennsylvania if anywhere in the 
United States. The evidential bases for the analy- 
ses we report come from three sources: (1) the 
1960 census; (2) voter registration; and (3) 
election returns for 1960, 1964, and 1968. 

A final caveat is in order concerning what we 
do not attempt in this paper. We are not at- 
tempting to find or present the “best” model for 
predicting variation in aggregate voting mea- 
sures. Nor are we concerned with investigating 
the implications of the many different models 
we consider. Better predictions in the sense of 
tighter fit would undoubtedly be possible with so 
simple a variant as combining the additive and 
multiplicative models where the multiplicative 
contribution would enter as an index variable 
constructed by means of a separate regression. 
We are not attempting to settle the question of 
self-conscious model and theory construction 
but rather to raise it, and raise it in terms of the 
form of the model rather than in terms of the 
direction of causation. Thus, from the perspec- 
tive of model construction and comparison in 
general, we are considering a very special case. 


ITI, METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Let us now turn to some methodological issues 
which are presented by the necessity of trans- 
forming variables if a multiplicative model is to 
be used in regression analysis. We may begin 
with a banal but necessary observation: geo- 
metric intuition is often used in discussions of 
correlation and regression problems but we wish 
to focus attention on algebra, not geometry. It is, 
after all, the algebraic form of a function which 
determines its properties. 

Our first question can be rephrased in its sim- 
plest form as follows: given Y as a function of 
X, and X,, does a model which “builds in” inter- 
action between X, and X, predict better than 
one which does not build in interaction? An an- 
cillary question is the following: Does the rela- 
tive influence of the two predictors depend on the 
model chosen? Notice that these are very differ- 
ent kinds of questions, for it is certainly possible 
that both an interactive and a non-interactive 
model will have about the same predictive power 
but will lead to very different interpretations of 
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the importance of the variables used as predic- 
tors. These two questions present issues of theory 
construction (choice of models) and also sys- 
tematic description (what to observe). This is 
not just an exercise in curve fitting or selecting 
the transformations which best predict a cri- 
terion. The problem of choice of models at issue 
here has substantive and theoretical import, as 
we hope to show empirically. 

Several of the methodologically relevant and 
important suggestions made by Soares and 
Hamblin can be recapitulated most conveniently 
by considering a three variable example with our 
Pennsylvania data. Let the Y variate, the cri- 
terion variable to be predicted, be percentage 
Democratic vote in 1960 in Pennsylvania 
counties. As predictors X, and X, we choose a 
measure of income and a measure of cultural 
variation in the rural-urban character of the 
counties.1° All measures are expressed in per- 
centage form. 

We wish to ascertain which of the following 
forms is the best predictor of variation in Y: 


(I) Y =b + m X, + mX, 
or 
(II Y = bX,™ X,™. 


It is a happy accident of algebra that model IT 
can be converted to a form which allows the ap- 
plication of least squares regression techniques 
for estimating the necessary constants. The 
results of correlation analysis for these two 
models using our Pennsylvania data are given in 
Table 2. For these particular data model II pro- 
vides a more adequate representation. If the 
square of the multiple correlation coefficient is 
used as a criterion, the interactive model ac- 
counts for more than 10 percent more variance. 
Substantively (and theoretically) the analysis 
suggests that wealth and social milieu (or cul- 
ture) interact in influencing the voting behavior 
of individuals. Put another way, if we assume 
that the influence of income on the vote depends 
on the degree of urbanization (and conversely) 
we can predict more variation in the vote than 
if we assume they are independent. On the 
other hand, both models lead to the same in- 
terpretation as to the relative importance of in- 
come and culture if partial correlations are used 


*® We selected here the 1960 county percentages 
of income receivers earning less than $3,000 per 
year-and of rural-farm population of the county 
total. Bureau of the Census, County and City Data 
Book, 1962 ed. 

“A succinct account of the two-variable case is 
found in F. E. Croxton and D. J. Cowden, Applied 
General Statistics, 2nd ed. (Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, 1955), pp. 508-512. 
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TABLE 2, CORRELATION ANALYSIS OF ADDITIVE 
AND MULTIPLICATIVE REPRESENTATIONS FOR 
Y=F(X,, X2). (PENNSYLVANIA DATA)* 





Model I Model II** 


Y=b+miXi+meX, Y =þbX mX m 


Maultiple R? 0.36 0.47 
Partial reyy 0.06 0.08 
Partial rye 0.34 0.45 
degrees 

of freedom 64 64 


—, 


* Y is Democratic presidential vote in 1960 in 
percent, Xı is income measured by percent re- 
ceiving less than $3,000 annually, and X; is 
rurality measured by percent rural farm. 
** Actual regression was 
Log (Y) = Log (b) +m, Log (X1) +me Log (Xe) 


as a criterion. For reasons developed below we 
will reject the interpretation of interdependence 
as being generally true for these variables even 
for these Pennsylvania data, but the example 
serves to demonstrate the real possibility and 
the potential significance of difference in form in 
the analyses of aggregate voting data. 

Although the algebra by which a linear form 
for use in regression is obtained is straightfor- 
ward, it is doubtless the case that some empiri- 
cists feel as we did: is this black magic? Indeed, 
one can find remarks in the statistical applica- 
tion literature which suggest that when dealing 
with logarithmic (or any other non-linear) 
transformation, caution is in order.?? 

It seemed that two tests would make us be- 
lievers in the Hamblin-Soares results: first, that 
increases in explained variance did not 
automatically occur, no matter what the data, 
when a multiplicative was substituted for an ad- 
ditive model (this is our original second ques- 


“The issue is whether or not variances are 
changed proportionately in all variables. Certainly 
no data will exhibit precise proportionality. What 
we do in the text below is exhibit a test procedure 
which assesses the consequences of the error that is 
(inevitably) introduced by transformation. The 
test is basically empirical. Paul G. Hoel asserts that 
these consequences are typically of small magni- 
tude. See Hoel, Introduction to Mathematical Sta- 
tistics, 3rd ed. (New York: Wiley, 1962), p. 178. On 
the other hand, transforming variables to meet dis- 
tribution assumptions is a common practice en- 
gaged in for its statistical benefits. See for example, 
J. Johnston, Econometric Methods (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1963), especially pp. 44-45. 
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tion); and second, using the results of the re- 
gression based on logarithmically transformec 
variables, it should be possible to predict the 
original untransformed dependent variable witi: 
the degree of accuracy indicated by the correla- 
tion associated with the regression based oz. 
transformation. 

The first issue was quickly settled. Very fev 
of the analyses attempted on aggregate dat: 
from Pennsylvania counties showed increases ir 
prediction when a multiplicative model wa 
used. Indeed, as Table 3 shows, for a set of three 
predictors and a distinct set of four predictors i 
both 1960 and 1964 an additive rather than : 
multiplicative model would account for more to- 
tal variance.*5 

We turn now to the question of whether or 
not the analysis based on logarithmically trans- 
formed variables and the correlation coefficien: 
associated with it seriously misrepresents th< 
predictive power of multiplicatively writter 
(untransformed) original measurements fo! 
these data. In the logarithmic equation the esti- 
mates of coefficients are the powers to which th 
various predictors are to be raised in the multi- 
plicative equation. The constant in the logarith- 
mic regression is the logarithm of the multiplica- 
tive constant for the multiplicative equation. Ac 
an empirical test we executed still another re- 
gression analysis. 

The estimates of constants from the logarith- 
mic regression, being estimated by least squares 
are presumably unique. Hence, if a new variab!+ 
is constructed using these constants to weight it- 
components, and this is used in a simple regres- 
sion on the original untransformed variables, w< 
should expect: (1) approximately the same bui 
slightly higher correlations, (2) a new regressior 
constant close to zero in value, and (3) a new 
slope close to one in value. 

The procedure is as follows: starting with ihc 
results of the logarithmic regression analysis cre- 
ate a new variable, X*, an index variable, giver 
in the three variable case by 

AT = BX PLY 9”, 
where b, m, and m, are obtained from thc 
logarithmic regression. Next, do a simple twc 
variable regression using X* as the predicio: 
and obtain a new slope and intercept, b* and 
m*, t.é., regress to obtain 

Y = b* + m*x*, 
The correlation associated with this regression 
is a measure of the ability to predict the un- 


* Professor Hamblin has assured us that he does 
not always, or even usually, obtain dramatic re- 
sults by resort to a multiplicative mode, Personal 
communication from R. Hamblin. 
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TABLE 3. COMPARISON OF THE SQUARE OF THE MULTIPLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENT 
FOR ADDITIVE AND MULTIPLICATIVE MODELS (PENNSYLVANIA DATA)* 


Multiple Predictors** 


Non-white, Foreign Parents, Income Less than 
$3,000, and Rural Farm 


Urban, White Collar, and High School or 
More Education 


VOL. 64 
R? 
1960 1964 
Additive MWt- Additive Malti 
plicative plicative 
.66 .56 49 43 
.20 .19 


-27 -22 


* The criterion measure was the percentage voting Democratic in both years. 


** All variables are measured in percentages. 


transformed original variable Y with a mul- 
tiplicative model. If the correlations are not 
approximately the same, we have empirical, 
rather than methodological, grounds for sus- 
picion. 

Now consider the constants b* and m*. -Hf 
the original estimates of constants were the 
unique least squares constants, then X* must 
be related to bXi™! X™? by an identity trans- 
formation, t.e.,m* should be one and b* should 
be zero. Otherwise the logarithmically es- 
timated constants are not unique. This means 
that in our new regression b* and m* should be 
close to zero and one respectively, empirically. 

Table 4 presents a comparison in terms of 
squared correlations. The comparisons of Table 
4 show that the multiplicative model does as 
well as the logarithmic model on which it is 
based. The multiplicative correlation is some- 
what larger and this bias becomes more pro- 


TABLE 4. COMPARISON OF SQUARED MULTIPLE 
CORRELATIONS BASED ON LOGARITHMIC 
REGRESSION WITH THOSE BASED ON 
THE RELATED INDEX CORRELATION 
(PENNSYLVANIA DATA)* 


Single and Joint Log- Multi- 
Predictors** arithmic plieative 
` Urban .09 .-10 
Urban and Non- White .17 20 
Foreign Parents 38 44, 
Foreign Parents and 
Non- White 42 .49 


* All variables are measured in percentages. 
** The criterion is in each instance percent 
voting Democratic in 1960. 


nounced as the correlation increases. The bias is 
not large, however, and no row shows a reduc- 
tion in correlation. 

Table 5 gives the slopes and regression inter- 
cepts with standard errors for the same relation- 
ships as those of Table 4. Although there is no 


- sampling problem here, the use of standard er- . 


rors gives a measure of the magnitude of devia- 
tion from our hypotheses. The maximum error 
from our expectations is for the slope of the for- 
eign parents regression, which is one and one 
eighth standard errors different from 1. Tables 4 
and 5 are typical of what happens in all cases we 
have examined: correlations are slightly larger 
for the new regression, the slopes are close to 
one, and the regression constants close to zero. 
We conclude that empirical tests confirm the 
algebra—there is no black magic in the proce- 
dures advanced by Hamblin and Soares and the 
error introduced by transformation is small. 
From the point of view of illustrating the pos- 
sibilities of the paradigm set out in Table 1, 


TABLE 5. SLOPES AND REGRESSION CONSTANTS FOR 
REGRESSION BASED ON PREDICTOR VARIABLE 
CONSTRUCTED FROM LOGARITHMIC REGRESSION 
(PENNSYLVANIA DATA)* 


Standard Regression Standard 


Premerorr Slope Error Constant Error 
Urban 1.13 0.42 —4.0 9.0 
Urban and 
Non-White 1.20 0.27 —3.5 9.3 
Foreign Parents 1.18 0.16 —6.3 7.8 
Foreign Parents 
and Non-White 1.15 0.15 —5.5 7.4 





* All variables measured in percentages. 
** The criterion in each instance was percent voting Demo- 
cratic in 1960, 
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there remains the case of a random “state of po- 
litical nature.” Tables 3 and 4 clearly show that 
it is at least empirically possible, interpretations 
aside, to obtain instances of both additive and 
multiplicative model superiority when judged by 
a correlation criterion. But how can a random 
“state of political nature” be created? 

For this problem we offer the following solu- 
tion. Shuffle a random sample of United States 
voters and assign them to arbitrary groups of 
the same size. Compute percentage measures of 
group characteristics and proceed in analysis as 
if the groups were ordinary aggregate data, t.e., 
as if they were the same as Pennsylvania coun- 
ties. This procedure creates random counties by 
creating arbitrary environments—a lumping to- 
gether of individuals who lack neighborhood and 
other relationships with other members of the 
group. The objective of the procedure was to ap- 
proximate the hypothetical random state of po- 
litical nature of Table 1 with systematic data, 
1.e., “real” observations. 

If the paradigm of Table 1 is correct, then 
correlations associated with additive and multi- 
plicative models should be about the same. Un- 
fortunately our results were not that clear. 
Although sometimes the multiplicative model ap- 
peared superior, the preponderance of our analy- 
ses reveal a slightly better prediction for the ad- 
ditive model. Why is this the case? The fauit 
lies with our conceptualization of the difference 
in correlations associated with the two different 
models. It tests only whether the predictors in- 
teract. But if predictor variables are randomly 
related they are independent, and this is another 
way of saying they do not interact. The additive 
model provides a theoretical representation of 
independent influences, but with the tools of 
analysis used here, this cannot be distmguished 
from a random state of political nature. Both 
random and independent political influences 
have the same formal representation and hence, 
from a technical point of view, row 3 of Table 1 
is redundant for it asserts the same relationships 
as row 1. We found very weak relationships for 
the random groups. It may be that the appropri- 
ate prediction for row 3 is no relationship for 
either model. 


iV. FINDINGS 


Turning to the substantive aspects of this 
study, we may appropriately begin with an ex- 
amination of the simple correlation arrays match- 
ing the percentage Democratic for 1960-1968 


“We report our results only in qualitative terms. 
The data were from the 1964 S. R. C. election study 
(courtesy of the Inter-University Consortium for 
Political Research). 
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TABLE 6. CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN PREDICTO ° 
VARIABLES: THE CASE OF PENNSYLVANI\, 
1960-1968* 


aiii AE a a a a eee nnuryite es EY A a 


Correlation (r) with 
Democratic Percentage 


Predictor Variable of the Vote: 


1960 1964 1968 
Foreign Parents +.72 -+.58 4.05 
Dem. Registration 1960 +.67 +.65 +.61 
Non- White +41 +.238 4.32 
High-school Graduate —.13 —.12 --.0% 


Rural-farm —.56 —.59 —.63 
* All variables measured in percentages. 


with five leading predictor variables15 Simp!’ 
correlations are presented in Table 6. 

The first point of interest about this array - 
that it corresponds both to intuitive understent - 
ing about the mass base of party support inc: 
industrial state and to the findings of surve. 
analysis on the individual level: the Democratie 
percentage of the vote is strongly and positivel- 
correlated with ethnicity on one end of the cor - 
tinuum and strongly but negatively correlate ! 
with rurality on the other. Secondly, the-e a-- 
rays display an impressive continuity over thre. 
elections which had an extraordinary variety «1 
short-term appeals and stimuli. There are mi 
only no sign changes during the eight-year p- 
riod, with a marginal exception in 1964; tho 
variables also show very high continuity both i1 
their absolute values and their ranking relativ? 
to each other. 

But while this conveys an accurate picture ¢! 
the profound stability of aggregate partisan alk- 
giance, a third aspect—that of marked decline i: 
the values of r in 1964, followed by a retu: 
nearly to 1960 levels in 1968—is also visible. 2; 
seems virtually certain that this change is int - 
mately associated with the intense but probably 
mostly ephemeral short-term effect of the Gok - 
water campaign on voting behavior. As has bec" 
recently pointed out, the 1964 election was moie 
heavily influenced by sectional response diffen- 
entials than any other in at least a generation. 
In the case of Pennsylvania, as in those of othr: 


* As throughout this study, the Democratic pe-- 
centage is of the three-party vote in 1968, and ct 
the two-party vote in 1960 and 1964. As to uec 
predictor variables, all are taken from the 196 
census, except for percentage Democratic of twe- 
party registration. This is also, however, derivcu 
from a 1960 base. 
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states in the Northeast, the Democratic land- 
slide of 1964 was produced not by an across-the- 
board pro-Democratic surge, but by a surge 
which was heavily concentrated among normally 
Republican voting groups. Such asymmetrical 
concentrations of shift within a given state seem 
to be central characteristics of temporary or 
permanent sectional realignment. It is obvious 
that to the extent that they occur, within-state 
differences—whether based upon cleavages asso- 
ciated with class, ethnicity or other factors— 
will be partially suppressed. The decline in over- 
all prediction from our variables in 1964—par- 
ticularly the decline in the r’s associated with 
ethnicity and race—quite nicely captures this 
sectional skewing by revealing the expected de- 
cline in the explanatory power of within-state 
differentiations. Similarly, the resurgence in 
1968, which may well be more complete than it 
looks because of the obsolescence of 1960 census 
data, must strongly imply not only that the 
1964 surge was a short-lived “deviating” election 
situation but that in Pennsylvania the now- 
traditional contours of the New Deal alignment 
were substantially restored in 1968. 

A conversion of the major-party (Democratic) 
simple correlations to the function form Y = 
bX™ generates an array, Table 7, which can be 
compared with that in Table 6. 


TABLE 7. POWER FUNCTION MODEL* AND THE 
PENNSYLVANIA VOTE, 1960-1968** 


Correlation (r) of 
Democratic Percentage 


Predictor Variables of the Vote: 
1960 1964 1968 
Foreign Parents +.62 +.51 .+.65 


Dem. Registration 1960 +.65 +.64 +.58 
Non-white +.35 +.21 +.29 
High-school Graduate —.12 —.11 —.07 
Rural-farm —.65 —.59 —.67 


* Actual analysis was with Log (y) =m Log (x) 
+Log (b). 


** All variables measured in percentages. 


The most obvious conclusion to be derived from 
a comparison of the two tables is that, so far as 
major-party voting in Pennsylvania is con- 
cerned, there is generally very little difference in 
the explanatory power of the additive and power 
function models. Indeed, for all variables except 


**Burnham, “American Voting Behavior and the 
1964 Election,” op. cit. 
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percentage rural-farm, the simple linear model is 
somewhat to be preferred. Thus, there is no rea- 
son In such a case to prefer the more compli- 
cated interpretations associated with the power 
function model. 

When one turns to the interrelationships be- 
tween the variables in an additive multiple cor- 
relation set, Table 8, a pattern emerges which is 
remarkably different in its implications from 
that which is suggested by an array of simple 
correlations for each variable with the percent- 
age Democratic of the vote. 


TABLE 8. CHANGE AND CONTINUITY IN EXPLANA- 
TION /PREDICTION! SQUARES OF MULTIPLE AND 
PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 


1960~1968* 
Partial R? 
Predictor Variables 

1960 1964 1968 
Foreign Parents 55 .10 32 
Dem. Registration 1960 .45 .37 .31 
Non-white .26 .00 .03 
High-school Graduate .18 .O1 .06 
Rural-farm 14 .27 .28 
Multiple R? .88 .72 „80 


* Degrees of Freedom =61. All variables are 
measured in percentages. 


What stands out here with remarkable clarity, 
using the partial correlation as a criterion, is the 
steep decline in the importance of the ethnic and 
racial variables, the increased importance of the 
rural variable, and the enduring if gradual de- 
clining significance of the registration or aggre- 
gate-party identification variable. The result is a 
massive short term difference in the relative 
weighting of the “independent” variables. Thus 
in 1960 ethnicity and party are the two most 
important factors, but these become party and 
rurality in 1964. The 1968 restoration, while it is 
a restoration, displays pointed differences from 
1960. Again, the massive difference between the 
1964 alignment in Pennsylvania and those which 
preceded and succeeded it stands out in bold re- 
lief. The loss of significance for the foreign-par- 
ents and non-white variables in 1964 is not to be 
understood, of course, as indicating a lessening 
of the absolute magnitude of support for the 
Democrats from such groups; to the contrary, 
especially among nonwhites. What is explicitly 
revealed is the effect of a within-state compres- 
sion in which largely white, native-stock coun- 
ties move more heavily toward the Democratic 
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candidate than do those which have large con- 
centrations of foreign-stock whites and/or non- 
whites. This within-state compression, to reiter- 
ate, seems a direct consequence of the sectional 
impact of the Goldwater candidacy on this 
northeastern state. Thus, what is left to explam 
in within-state terms is a set of cleavages which 
revolve around party registration and a rural- 
nonrural dimension. 

Lest we lose sight of the curious mixture of 
change and continuity associated with these 
three elections, we pause for a moment in this 
discussion to present an array of much simpler 
data-reduction and autocorrelation measures 
associated with both the Democratic and Wal- 
lace votes during this period. 

The data in Table 9 capture rather nicely the 
purely political side of Pennsylvania voting be- 
havior at the county level during this period. 
The very great compression of county percen- 
tages Democratic between 1960 and 1964 comes 


ALT 
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into clear view—the variance is cut nearly r 
half—as is its 1968 return to a level substa: 
tially equal to that of 1960. Such a massive d`- 
viation was largely the result, first, of an anti- 
Goldwater movement which tended to be masi- 
mized precisely im areas of 1960 Republie r 
strength, and, second, of a counter-moyeme::t 
between 1964 and 1968 which returned the ac- 
gregate profile of the state’s Democratic vo c 
back approximately to that of 1960. But th: 
sectional distortion of 1964 only partially supe - 
seded, for the time being, the basic electoral divi- 
sions within the state: this is clearly evidenced 
not only by the rather high 1960-1964 autoco '- 
relation, but also by the extremely strong 196.- 
1968 r, whether measured in two-party or three- 
party terms for the latter year. The 1968 Wa- 
lace vote on the county level stands out for i» 
very low correlation with any major-party pe~- 
centages during the whole 1960-1968 period; bit 
this is a matter of discussion at a later point in 


TABLE 9, CHANGE AND CONTINUITY, 1960-1968: THE CASE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


A. Measures of Central Tendency and Dispersion 


Year and Party i Standard 
Variance ae 
Deviation 
1960 Democratic 104.49 10.22 
1964 Democratic 59.51 Toth 
1968 Democratic 
(Of 3-party vote) 96.57 9.83 
1968 Demoeratic 
(Of 2-party vote) 111.31 10.55 
1968 Wallace 4.58 2.14 


B. Autocorrelations of Party Vote by County 


1960 D 1964 D 
1960 D 1.000 + .869 
1964 D 1.000 


1968 D (8-party) 
1968 D (2-party) 
1968 Wallace 


C. Squared Correlation Coefficients (r?) 


1960 D 1964 D 
1960 D 1.000 .756 
1964 D 1.000 


1968 D (3-party) 
1968 D (2-party) 
1968 Wallace 


Mean State Per- Difference 
(N =67) centages 
40.9 51.2 — 10.3 
60.3 65.2 — 4.9 
39.7 47.8 — §.1 
42.8 51.9 =O) 
7.3 8.0 — 0.7 
1968 D 1968 D 1965 
(3-party) (2-party) Wallace 
+ .982 + .941 + .006 
+ .957 +.951 —.133 
1.000 + .995 — .152 
1.000 — 054 
1.000 
1968 D 1968 D 1968 
(3-party) (2-party) Wallace 
. 868 885 .000 
.915 905 .018 
1.000 990 023 
1.000 .003 
1.000 
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this paper. So far as the basic political data for 
major-party voting in this period is concerned, 
the abnormality of the 1964 array stands out, 
but remains somewhat marginal. The political 
data alone suggest that continuity of aggregate 
voting structures through the 1964 upheaval is 
at least as important as that upheaval itselfi—at 
any rate, in Pennsylvania.2’ 

Taken over the entire eight-year period, in- 
deed, there is reason to assume that, while the 
short-term deviating effects of 1964 are again 
dramatically visible, the 1968 coalition is very 
similar to, but is not quite the same as, its 1960 
predecessor. In particular, the ethnic and racial 
variables were markedly less important in 1968 
than eight years previously, while the rural-farm 
variable was considerably more so. Granted the 
low correlations between the Wallace vote in 
1968 and any of our variables presented below, 
it seems quite unlikely that this decline in im- 
portance for two variables and increase in im- 
portance for another between 1960 and 1968 can 
be directly causally related to this third-party 
intrusion 18 


There is, of course, a longer historical dimen- 
sion to the story which cannot receive very ex- 
plicit treatment here. The 1964 variance of 59.51, 
for example, is the lowest in the electoral history 
of the state since 1940, although the Eisenhower 
landslide of 1956 produces an almost comparably 
low figure of 72.69. All others in the period show 
variances roughly the same as those of 1960 or 
1968. Similarly, if one extends autocorrelations of 
contiguous pairs of elections back to, say, 1916/ 
1920, evidences of massive realignment emerge be- 
tween 1920 and 1940 which have no counterpart in 
the data within Pennsylvania for the 1960’s. Thus, 
the squared coefficients (based on the Democratic 
percentage of the two-party vote except for 1924) 
are as follows during this period: 1916/1920: .76; 
1920/1924: .77; 1924/1928: 00; 1928/1982: 46; 
1932/1936: .61; 1936/1940: 91. Thereafter, except 
for 1956/1960 and 1960/1964, all pairs yield a 
squared coefficient of .91 or above. For a discussion 
of the changing socio-economic and demographic 
correlations of the Pennsylvania vote during this 
period, see Walter Dean Burnham, Critical Elec- 
tions and the Future of American Politics (New 
York: Norton, 1970). The appendix reports two 
tables relevant to these considerations. 

*It may, unfortunately, be partly an artifact of 
census data which, while fitting the 1960 election 
closely, has become more or less obsolescent by 
1968. It is more probable than not that the basic 
relationships among Pennsylvania’s counties have 
not undergone sweeping changes since 1960, but 
only intercensal interpolation and analysis of 1970 
data, once it is available, can settle this question. 
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We have already noted that a power function 
model generates rather less explanatory power 
when correlated with major-party percentages 
than the additive model when one takes vari- 
ables one at a time. The same relationship, not 
surprisingly, obtains when the model is extended 
to several variables. Taking the 1960 case, the 
pattern of Table 10 is instructive As is evi- 
dent, there is little to choose between the aggre- 


TABLE 10. WHICH MODEL DO YOU PREFER? 
CORRELATIONS BASED ON ADDITIVE 
AND MULTIPLICATIVE 
(PENNSYLVANIA DATA, 1960)* 


Partial R? 
Predictor Variables en Multi: 
ae plicative 
Foreign Parents .55 24 
Dem. Registration 1960 45 48 
Non-white .26 .08 
High-school Graduate 18 .02 
Rural-farm 14 sf 
Multiple R2 .88 .81 


' * All variables measured in percentages. The 
dependent variable was Democratic vote. 


gate explanatory capacity of these five variables 
in additive or multiplicative form. What is of 
considerable interest, however, is that the rela- 
tive importance of each variable judged by a 
partial correlation criterion, results in radically 
different interpretations in the two forms. In the 
additive case, ethnicity looms large as the single 
most important of variables, with party coming 
in a close second. But in the multiplicative case, 
the party variable is clearly predominant. Which 
is to be preferred? 

The literature in the field—particularly the 
survey literature—places great stress upon the 
relevance of group-related characteristics in de- 
termining both party identification and voting 
choice by individuals.2° Indeed, there are some 
spectacular recent examples, for instance in the 
voting behavior of Baltimore Negroes between 
1964 and 1968, in which race not only virtually 
determined electoral choice but also assumed 
clear supremacy over party identification under 
conditions of conflict between the two.” On a 


” Patterns for major-party voting in 1964 and 
1968 are similar to this. 

* See, e.g, Philip E. Converse, “Religion and 
Politics: The 1960 Election,” in Angus Campbell 
et al, Elections and the Political Order (New 
York: Wiley, 1966), pp. 96-124. 

* The 1966 Democratic gubernatorial candidate 
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speculative basis, we may conclude that the 1920 
Republican landslide in all probability involved 
similar movements among ethnic voters, notably 
Germans and Irish Catholics. At this late date 
the argument that voters are anchored to par- 
tisan politics by a pre-existing network of pri- 
mary and reference group relationships hardly 
needs elaborate defense.” 

On the other hand, what rationale can be 
given for the proposition that party identifi- 
cation itself may predominate? While there is lt- 
tle point in elaborating what may be a chicken- 
and-egg argument, there is considerable evidence 
to support the view that party cannot be appro- 
priately viewed as an exclusively dependent 
variable in the United States. Surveys have 
pointed to the significance of party identifi- 
cation, however established initially, in acting as 
a selective filter for the imdividual’s cognition of 
political objects; so much so, indeed, that the 
availability of voters for shifts in accordance 
with short-term stimuli seems to be inversely 
and monotonically related to the strength of 
their perceived party identification? At the ex- 
tremes of strong party identification, movement 
can hardly occur except in the very rare case, 
like the Maryland 1966 election, in which the in- 
dividual perceives a direct attack by his party 
and its candidates on his core group-related 
identity and values. Moreover, the electoral 
strategies employed by party leaders are fre- 
quently designed to prevent the erosion of 
party-identified perceptions and behavior by 
reactivating group hostilities and remforcing the 
preceptual link between group and party. Fi- 
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received about 6% of the black vote in Baltimore, 
running as he did on an explicitly closed-housing 
platform. This contrasts with an approximately 
97% Democratie of the two-party vote in 1964 and 
an approximately 93% Democratic of the three- 
party vote in 1968 in Negro precincts of Baltimore 
City. One of the ironies of contemporary American 
politics is, thus, that Negroes played a decisive 
role in the chain of events which was to elevate 
Spiro T. Agnew to the Vice-Presidency of the 
United States. 

2 For the nineteenth century, sec Lee Benson, 
The Concept of Jacksonian Democracy (Prince- 
ton: Princeton Universily Press, 1961), pp. 165- 
207 and 270-287, 

* See, e.g., Philip E. Converse, “The Concept of 
a Normal Vote,” in Angus Campbell et al., op. cit. 
pp. 9-89. 

“Raymond Wolfinger, “Some Consequences of 
Ethnic Voting,” in M. Kent Jennings and Harmon 
Zicgler (eds.), The Electoral Process (Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1966). 
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nally, one of the most dominant charactcristi: ~ 
of party identification, one which has bern 
abundantly demonstrated for the current peric:! 
by survey methods and for earlier times by ar- 
gregate analysis, is its extraordinary durabilit ; 
Once it is brought into being, it persists as : 
semi-autonomous determinant of perception ar:. 
choice over long periods of time, and long afur 
the group-related stimuli which brought it imic 
being have faded from view. As Key and Mu: - 
ger pointed out ten years ago in their study at 
Indiana politics in the 1868-1900 period, the or - 
gins of American partisan commitments are fr. - 
quently far more obscure and localized—cw r 
disaggregated down to the family level—ther 
would be suspected by advocates of simple se- 
cially deterministic cause-effect relationships. 
The truth of the matter seems to be, as Lic 
Benson has forcefully argued, that Americ: r 
voting behavior is chiefly marked by its plurc’- 
asm. Not least among the attributes of this plu’- 
alism is the heterogeneity of predisposition. :' 
factors which enter into partisan identificatic: 
and partisan voting. 

The point of this argument is not to make « 
choice between two possible “explanation: ” 
(ethnicity more important than party or cor- 
versely, partly more important than ethnicity). 
but to emphasize that each describes an impo“ 
tant aspect of political reality under Americ 
conditions. The implication of different results 1 
the two models is literally that form is su)- 
stance. The additive model yields results whic! 
tend to stress the salience of group-related cha’ 
acteristics; the multiplicative model sugges:- 
unambiguously the supremacy of party as suc! 
as an explanatory variable. That this should we 
so suggests first, that which model is selecti c 
may well be a legitimate matter for rescar:: 
strategy, and second, that it may be ves 
profitable for the investigator to set up comp: 
rative tables of partials and multiples, usi! « 
each mode. 

Our finding for the major-party vote thi. 
far is that the additive model is superior vr 
overall explanatory power to the multiplicative 
In other words, aggregate voting behavior ass) 
ciated with major-party coalitions in Pennsylv)- 
nia, whether measured in individual elections +” 
over time, displays characteristics which a's 
roughly inverse to those described by Soares a> o 
Hamblin for the “radical-left” vote in Chile. Bı 


*V.O. Key, Jr., and Frank Munger, “Social D:- 
terminism and Electoral Decision: The Case 9° 
Indiana,” reprinted in Frank Munger and li. 
Douglas Price (eds.), Readings in Political Per- 
ties and Pressure Groups (New York: Crowcli, 
1964), pp. 366-384. 
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what effects are generated by a major third- 
party protest effort? 

When we turn to the Wallace vote in 1968, 
the first salient point that can be noted from 
Table 9 is that its county variance is incompar- 
ably lower than the lowest major-party variance 
—indeed, this third-party variance of 1968 
seems to be lower than in the case of any other 
third party casting 5% or more of the total vote 
in this state’s electoral history—and ‘that, as 
could be expected, the discrepancy between the 
county mean and the statewide total vote for 
Wallace is extremely low. In this context, it 
seems of particular significance that a critical 
differentiation occurs in the relative explanatory 
power of the two forms of regression model, as 
indicated in Table 11. 


TABLE 11. THE WALLACE VOTE OF 1968: 
A DEVIANT CASE? 


Partial R? 
Predictor Variables* . 

(1960 Data) Multi- 

' Additive  plicative 
Foreign Parents .07 .12 
Democratic Registration .02 -03 
Non-white l .O1 14 
High-school Graduate .02 .00 
Rural-farm ` l OL 00 
Multiple R? .07 Yi 


* All variables are measured in percentages. 


Two aspects of this table are of paramount im- 
portance. In the first place, the county-level cor- 
relation of Wallace’s percentage of the three- 
party vote with any available predictor variable 
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is- extraordinarily low, as is its correlation with 
any major-party vote in the 1960-68 period.* 
This is another way of saying that this vote cut 
directly across all major socio-political cleavages 
in Pennsylvania. Viewed in terms of this sub- 
universe of counties, it was a “wild vote.” The 
inference is strong that individual responses out- 
side ordmary group contexts were of unusu- 
ally great significance in the building of Wal- 
lace’s vote in this northeastern state. 

George Wallace’s support among Southerners 
and among blue-collar workers in northern cities 
is well known from the results of surveys and the 
analysis of aggregate data at the precinct level. 
As Table 12 reveals, this is clearly the case 
when the minor-civil-divisions of two counties of 
the Philadelphia metropolitan area are exam- 
ined. Unfortunately, minor-civil-division data 


* Research which has just been completed by 
several of our graduate students but not yet veri- 
fied suggests the existence of similar interactivity 
in the Wallace vote in Georgia (43.4% of the total) 
and also in voting in Quebec for Real Caouette’s 
ressentiment-oriented Social Credit movement in 
1962. In the latter case, the vote for Progressive 
Conservative candidates was similarly analyzed as 
a “control”; the additive form of multiple corre- 
lation apparently had slightly greater explanatory 
power so far as Quebec voting for this Canadian 
major party was concerned. : 

* This table's fourth column includes the follow- 
ing Pennsylvania urban-metropolitan counties: Al- 
legheny, Beaver, Berks, Bucks, Cambria, Cumber- 
land, Dauphin, Delaware, Erie, Lackawanna, Lan- 
easter, Lehigh, Luzerne, Montgomery, Northamp- 
ton, Philadelphia, Washington, Westmoreland and 
York. The other three columns are based on minor- 
civil-decision data for the countries concerned. — 


TABLE 12. LEVELS-OF-ANALYSIS DIFFICULTIES! CORRELATION OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
AND POLITICAL VARIABLES WITH WALLACE VOTE, 196877 


- Delaware Co. 
Category Correlated Pa. 


Occupations (% of Males in 
Active Labor Force, 1960) 
Professional- Managerial — .795 


Clerical-Sales — ,567 
Skilled, Semi-Skilled + .872 
Unskilled, N.A. + .123 
Political Behavior 

% Democratic, 1960 +-.503 
% Democratic, 1964 + 351 


Camden Co., Luzerne Co., Urban-Metropolitan 
N. J. Pa. Counties, Pa. 
(N =33) (N = 49) (N = 19) 
e ae +.219 +.114 
— ,698 — .349 — .131 
+ .822 | — 129 ' —. 060 
4.353 + .231 + .038 
+ .757 — 527 — .172 
+ .595 — .453 — .354 


1970 


for the 1968 election in Pennsylvania came to 
hand too late to be fully used in this study; but 
it would appear that similar relationships also 
obtain in white communities of the Pittsburgh 
metropolitan area. But they tend strongly to 
wash out at the county level, even when analysis 
at this level is confined to the nineteen largest 
SMSA counties in the state. To what extent does 
this represent a levels-of-analysis problem? 

One may begin by noting that among Penn- 
sylvania’s metropolitan counties, the Wallace 
vote ranges from a high of 11.2% in Allegheny 
county to a low of 3.1% in Lackawanna, a 
county fully as “urban” in the gross census 
definition of the term as is Allegheny.?® This 
suggests at once that, even if the relationships 
between the Wallace vote and class-party vari- 
ables were similar from one county to another at 
the most minute level of aggregate analysis, the 
intercepts if not the slopes of the regressions 
would be quite diverse. A minor-civil-division 
correlation which lumped together stratification 
patterns which were generally similar but of 
wide geographical dispersion would produce a 
pretty severe erosion of the size of these correla- 
tions. Thus, for example, the Wallace percentage 
in a minor-civil-division in Lackawanna or Lu- 
zerne counties which had 50% of its male labor 
force in skilled or semi-skilled occupations would 
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cross-county correlations at the subunit leve! 
would reflect such local variations. Indeed, whe: 
the 122 minor divisions of four New Jersey me. - 
ropolitan counties are so analyzed, this is prc- 
cisely what we find.?® 

Moreover, one key to the problem seems to b> 
provided by the results in Luzerne county. Her? 
Wallace won 4.8% of the vote. Correlation c: 
the Wallace percentage with occupational an: 
political variables among its 49 comparable sut- 
divisions yields a result which is both radicail-- 
dissimilar from those of the two Philadelphi.. 
metropolitan-area counties and rather close t. 
that yielded at the county level for Pennsylve- 
nia’s metropolitan areas as a whole. A variety ci 
explanations can no doubt be advanced for thi: 


*Tf one executes a simple linear correlatio 
program with two independent variables—perccent - 
age professional-managerial and percentage skille | 
and semi-skilled in the 1960 male labor foree—it 
can at once be seen that (a) very significant dil- 
ferences exist in the regression equations, the pal- 
tials, the beta weights and the R”s for four New 
Jersey counties at this level; and (b) an aggrege - 
tion of the minor-civil division units of these fou: 
counties, taken together, yields an R* which ac- 
counts for only three-fifths of the variance. Th2 
arrays look like this: 


County N P12.3 T13.2 Ye3,t bi ba R? 
Bergen, N.J. 61 — .868 + .907 — .945 — .103 + .810 824 
Camden, N.J. 33 — .825 +- 821 — ,934 — ,455 + .396 701 
Hudson, N.J. 12 — .624 -+- .331 — .572 — .647 — .040 .391 
Passiac, N.J. 16 — ,513 -+ .483 — .648 — 846 + .258 302 
Four N.J. Counties 122 — .665 + .766 — .801 — 146 + .649 . 594 
Metro Counties, Pa. 19 + .114 — ,060 — .766 + .164 + .065 O15 
The regression equations are: 

County Y= 
Bergen, N.J. 0.501 —0.021 X:+0.163 X, 

Camden, N.J. 11.346 —0.214 X,+0.166 X: 
Hudson, N.J. 18.790 —0.523 X,—0.029 X, 
Passiac, N.J. 7.247 —0.119 X,+0.106 X.: 
Four N.J. Counties —0.1438 —0.059 X, +0.253 X: 


a: 


county subunit with 80% or even less; and 
tend to be equivalent to that of a Delaware 


= The Wallace vote in these metropolitan coun- 
ties ranges from 3.1%, 4.1%, 42%, and 48% in 
Lackawanna, Lehigh, Northampton and Luzerne 
counties, respectively, to 9.8%, 10.6%, 10.7% and 
11.2% in Beaver, Washington, Bucks and Alle- 
gheny counties, respectively, 


19 Metro Counties 4.348+-0.086 X,+0.032 X: 


Thus, while it is clear that a positive relationshi >) 
exists between the magnitude of the Wallace voi? 
and the percentage of blue-collar workers in Nev 
Jersey minor-civil-divisions, there is considcrab!> 
variability in this relationship between the div:- 
sions in one county and another. The amount cf 
variance in the Wallace vote which is accounte! 
for by these two variables ranges from less thai 
one-third to more than four-fifths. 
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striking divergence—for example, the durability 
and strength of ethnic and religious polariza- 
tions within this anthracite county, its geo- 
graphical remoteness from conurbations despite 
its intense urbanization, and the absence of 
more than a trace of blacks in the population. 
Whatever the relative weighting which may be 
given to these and other possible hypotheses, the 
key point for our purposes is that both the in- 
tercept and the direction of the slope of the re- 
gression are utterly different as between Luzerne 
and Delaware counties. It is thus evident that 
the hypothesis of heterogeneity in the Wallace 
vote has validity even in the metropolitan areas 
of the state; the heterogeneity becomes more 
marked, of course, when nonmetropolitan and 
nonurban sources of Wallace support are added 
and patterns are studied for the state as a whole 
at the county level. Thus, while it may be the 
case that the low correlation of the Wallace vote 
with our predictor variables at the county level 
may involve a levels-of-analysis problem to some 
extent, clearly something more substantive is 
also present. This impression is merely rein- 
forced by contemplation of such outcomes else- 
where as the 25.7% of the vote won by Wallace 
in Payette county, Idaho; his 20.8% in Alaska’s 
10th Election District; his 27.5% in Esmeralda 
county, Nevada; or, on the other hand, his fail- 
ure to achieve even 5% of the vote in such Mas- 
sachusetts proletarian centers as Fall River, 
Lawrence, New Bedford, Revere or Somerville.*° 

Secondly, the Wallace vote of 1968 provides 
the only convincing evidence in our series of the 
presence of interactive effects along the lines 
suggested by Soares and Hamblin. These effects, 
not surprisingly, are concentrated inversely be- 
tween the ethnic and racial variables. It is very 
clear, of course, that the improvement in explan- 
atory power by shifting from additive to multi- 
plicative form of correlation is considerably less 
in absolute value than was found in the 1952 
Chilean case. Even so, a result which produces a 
threefold increase in the explanatory power of 
our variables is not to be derided. That it exists 
at all in American conditions—far removed in- 
deed from the world of the “radical left” in a 
relatively underdeveloped country—is significant 
enough. That it represents the only contempo- 


The Wallace percentages in these cities were: 
Fall River, 29%; Lawrence, 3.9%; New Bedford, 
41%; Revere, 48%; Somerville, 43%. Impres- 
sionistically, it appears that the same general pat- 
tern of relatively greater Wallace penetration in 
blue-collar areas than in middle-class areas ob- 
tains in Massachusetts as in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. But both the intercepts and the slopes 
probably vary considerably from those for either 
Delaware or Luzerne counties. 
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rary evidence of interactivity or interdepen- 
dence among the predisposing variables which 
we have for American voting behavior is still 
more so. That the interactions can be traced to 
two variables which could intuitively be ex- 
pected to interact under current conditions of 
escalating racial tension is gratifying—though, 
of course, only from an analytic point of view. 


V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


(1) The structure and implications of the find- 
ings. 


The analysis performed here appears to cast 
significant light upon several major aspects of 
aggregate voting behavior. In the first place, we 
have discovered evidences of all three forms of 
relationships suggested in Table 1 in recent 
American voting behavior. The “normal case” 
appears to be one in which the predictor vari- 
ables are more or less independent of one 
another. In contemporary major-party voting— 
at least in Pennsylvania—multiple correlations 
based on simple additive models appear to ex- 
plain more of the variance than can be explained 
with a multiplicative power function model. This 
appears to be confirmation on the aggregate 
level.of the proposition advanced by the authors 
of the Simulmatics study that predispositional 
factors at the individual level summate rather 
than multiply in the normal American case. Sec- 
ondly, when we attempted to construct com- 
pletely random, arbitrary “environments” com- 
posed of groups of individuals in the 1964 SRC 
sample, the result was a set of correlations con- 
sistent with the independence of environmental 
factors. Thirdly, the Wallace vote of 1968 stands 
out as a phenomenon which is quantitatively 
unique in this series, and which more closely re- 
sembles the 1952 vote of the “radical left” in 
Chile—and possibly the 1962 “radical right” in 
Quebec—than it does the apparent American 
norm, Finally, there are two methodological 
points which are worth considering: first, it is 
clear on both logical and empirical grounds that 
there is no across-the-board “black magic” in 
logarithmic transformation; and second, there 
may be a significant ambiguity which cannot be 
resolved on a priori grounds between the rela- 
tive explanatory power of the contributing vari- 
ables in additive and multiplicative forms, even 
when the multiple correlations are approxi- 
mately the same. 

Let us turn to the substantive implications of 
these findings, beginning first with the “normal 
case.” It seems reasonable to suppose that the 
rather clear superiority of the additive to the 
multiplicative form of regression model as ap- 
plied to voting for American major parties is 
related to some of their salient traditional char- 
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acteristics. The first of these is that the major- 
party formations in the United States have nor- 
mally been grounded on political oppositions 
which in most other societies would be described 
as marginal. These parties have both contrib- 
uted actively to the maintenance of a massive 
national value consensus which emphasizes the 
primacy of the private over the public, the indi- 
vidual over the collective. This value system is 
probably the closest approximation to eigh- 
teenth-century Whiggish liberalism now in exis- 
tence. It is hardly too much to say that the 
American political system as a whole, with its 
extraordinary diffusion of political power, makes 
sense only as a a structural precipitate of this 
pervasive liberal Weltanschauung. Not sur- 
prisingly, the coalitional structure of the estab- 
lished political parties in a two-party system in 
this primordially liberal society is not specific to 
class, confessional or other polarizations. Of 
course such polarizations exist and are reflected 
in the structure of mass party identification and 
voting behavior; but they exist in a party sys- 
tem which has aptly been classified on compara- 
tive criteria as heterogencous. This heterogene- 
ity implies that there is a protean, labile quality 
to American voting coalitions that is rather un- 
usually marked in western systems of electoral 
politics, and, in policy terms, ties in nicely with 
Theodore J. Lowi’s observations that “. 
American parties represent outcomes in general; 
parties seldom shape or represent outcomes in 
particular.”3? In short, their coalitional struc- 
ture no less than their organization, presupposes 
the normal absence of “hard oppositions” of the 
sort found in European politics; and it pre- 
cludes any very effective coalescence of voting 
groups in a mass-based effort to capture the ap- 
paratus of state for positive social-transforma- 
tion purposes. This too is reflective of a liberal 
political system one of whose most fundamental 
characteristics is the denial, both in theory and 
in operational terms, of internal or domestic po- 
litical sovereignty. 

Such an interpretation of American politics 
carries with it some clear implications for its 
electoral-politics subsystem. There is no ques- 
tion that the threshold-of-representation fea- 
tures of the American electoral system—in par- 
ticular the indivisible but immensely important 
office of the Presidency—have been enormously 
influential in maintaining and reinforcing a two- 


"For fuller elaboration of this argument, see 
Walter Dean Burnham, Critical Elections and the 
Future of American Politics, op. cit, Chapter 7. 

2 Theodore J. Lowi, “Party, Policy and Consti- 
tution,” in Wiliam N. Chambers and Walter 
Dean Burnham (eds.), The American Party Sys- 
tems (New York: Oxford, 1967), p. 263. 
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party norm in the United States.33 But, impor- 
tant as they are, they do not absolutely dete: - 
mine the dominance of two and only two partie- 
in the United States, much less the long-terr: 
trend over the past century for third parties i> 
disappear, or the extent to which—both in poli- 
ical rhetoric and in the electoral laws of certar: 
states such as Ohio and Nebraska—the twc- 
party norm itself has increasingly become per. 
of an “American celebration” in this century. 

The persistence of this two-party norm, ane 
most other of the salient peculiarities of Ameri- 
can major-party politics for this matter, ma.’ 
perhaps best be explained by the thesis the. 
questions of party or electoral politics in tkis 
country have not for the most part been que- 
tions of power. Putting the matter another wey. 
electoral politics and voting are very rarei’ 
widely perceived here as vehicles for attack; 
upon any basic aspect of the social order. © ı 
only a very few occasions in our history hav? 
internal social tensions escalated to the poir: 
where serious efforts have been made to use ele- 
toral politics as a means for achieving sweepin-s 
redistribution of policy outcomes. These, c. 
course, have been indissolubly associated wit 1 
eritical realisnments. 

The American two-party system, in short, i3 
formed of two structural elements which share 1 
common and most important political characte: - 
istic: the continuing supremacy of the trad- 
tional liberal middle-class value-system as it bc- 
comes concretized in terms of political deman , 
and the phasing out, non-recognition of morsel.- 
zation of potentially disruptive political demam . 
Such a structure and the value-system which ‘i 
reflects do not preclude the existence of high lev - 
els of tension and violence in American society. 
but they do normally rule out the expression ¢? 
active or aggressive political alienation throug 1 
major electoral-politics instrumentalities. 

In such a context, Theodore J. Lowi’s arg- 
ment that American parties are constitueri 
rather than policy-making is remforced.** Wh: . 
that constituent function is may perhaps be re- 
stated here: it is to contribute to the mainte- 
nance of a high wall of separation between soc:- 
ety and polity in the interest of maximizing pr.- 
vate, łe, middle-class, decision-making in ilc 
former. It follows from this, first, that undir 
normal circumstances major-party electoral pc!- 
ities becomes something of an end in itsci 
rather than a politically directed transform:.- 
tion in society which the majority coaliticr 
may think desirable; and, second, that tli:s 

“S. M. Lipset and 8. Rokkan, Party Syster 
and Voter Alignments (New York: The Free 


Press, 1967), pp. 1-64. 
* Lowi, op. cit. 
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would be reflected in aggregate terms: that, for 
example, correlations based upon additive mod- 
els would explain more of the variance in “nor- 
mal” American electoral politics at the mass 
base than would correlations which reflected 
strong interactions among predisposing social 
variables. 

It may be here, by the way, that a possible 
explanation may eventually be found for the 
kind of semi-autonomous, extraordmarily dura- 
ble and socially heterogeneous structure of party 
identification or aggregate party alignment 
which js found in the United States, and which 
our data bas also suggested. For if the structure 
of traditional party identification has much to do 
with marginal differentials in policy outcomes 
and major differentials in ethnocultural prestige 
and recognition, it would be entirely to be ex- 
pected that once set in motion, such identi- 
fications and alignments would have tremendous 
endurance over time and little clear relationship 
to policy outcomes. 


(2) Alienation and Multiplicative Power 
Functions; Wallace and 1968. 


The durability and marginality of American 
major-party operations bears with it a remarka- 
ble political stability. This stability has its price, 
however. It is becoming rather clear that there 
is a recurrent dynamic in American electoral pol- 
ities; in particular an apparent oscillation, 
punctuated by third-party protest movements, 
between long-term stable phases and short but 
intense patterns of realignment. Very probably 
this peculiar pattern is a direct outgrowth of the 
interaction between the static, nondevelopmen- 
tal or nonadaptive behavior of major-party 
elites, followers and structures on the one hand 
and a rapidly changing, politically largely unfet- 
tered socio-economic system on the other. Emer- 
gent political demand arising from these inces- 
sant social transformations tends in this political 
system not to be aggregated by the practitioners 
of a fairly closed producer-oriented, end-in-itself 
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kind of electoral politics, until the demand has 
had time to reach explosive proportions. The 
eventual results scarcely conform to what might 
be expected from the equilibrium models which 
have often been used to analyze American poli- 
tics. 

That 1968 was not a year marked by pro- 
found nationwide realignment at the mass base 
is fairly obvious—our Pennsylvania major-party 
data indicate as much. But it was an election 
year which would rank close to the top of any 
imaginable scale which might measure the inten- 
sity of intergroup tensions, discontent, and ag- 
gressive hostility directed by significant ele- 
ments of the public against existing institutions 
and leaders. Electoral politics had to compete di- 
rectly through the year with the politics of di- 
rect action and confrontration up to the well- 
barricaded gates of the Democratic national 
convention itself. Insurrection within the Demo- 
cratic coalition against the Johnson Administra- 
tion took on such major proportions that a 
Republican presidential candidate could win a 
mere four years after one of the worst de- 
feats m his party’s history. Finally, of course, 
a third-party coalition of ressentiment, based 
on racial hostility and on the hostility of 
the periphery toward the center, won 13.6% 
of the three-party vote. This, it should be 
noted, was the second-best showing in American 
political history for any third-party movement 
which was not clearly associated with formal 
ruptures in the organizational structure and 
mass following of one of the major parties. It 
represents an exceptional, if regionally-concen- 
trated, “act of aggressive hostility” against the 
leaders, parties and policies associated with the 
existing political order.®5 


* Partitioning of the country between the 
“Greater South” (the eleven ex-Confederate states 
plus Oklahoma and Kentucky) and the remaining 
parts of the country reveals the following pat- 
terns in major third-party years since 1892: 


Greater South Non-South 
Year 
%D %R % Oth %D AR % Oth 
1892 37.9 27.3 14.8 Pop. 44.4 48.4 7.2 Pop. 
1912 61.3 17.7 16.1 Prog. 39.1 24.7 29.9 Prog. 
4.9 Soe. 6.3 Soe. 
1924 60.0 34.2 5.8 Prog. 24.2 57.3 18.5 Prog. 
1948 52.3 29.7 17.5 S.R. 49.4 47.9 0.0 S.R. 
0.5 Prog. 2.7 Prog. 
1968 31.5 36.0 32.6 Wall. 46.3 45.8 7.9 Wall. 
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It is probably appropriate to view the South- 
ern wing of the Wallace movement as the latest, 
if one of the greatest, in a series of periphery- 
oriented revolts against a cosmopolitan center— 
revolts which have deeply involved, although 
they have been far from coextensive with, re- 
sponses to efforts from the center to define citi- 
zenship in the American polity uniformly as be- 
tween the races and as between one region and 
another. In this respect, the Wallace movement 
can be seen as an authentic continuation of an 
old regional tradition, a tradition in which colo- 
nial resentment against a dominant metropole or 
resistance of the periphery against the center’s 
efforts at coordination is inextricably bound up 
with issues involving race relations. Thus, we 
find that in Oklahoma the Wallace vote is visi- 
ble and positively correlated with the Socialist 
vote in the 1914 election, and particularly with 
the mean Democratic percentage of the total 
vote between 1932 and 1948.35 It is also worth 
noting, however, that here the Wallace vote also 
reflects a pattern similar to that found in Penn- 
sylvania: its variance is less than half of the 
1914 Socialist variance, and one-third as large as 
that of the 1932-1948 mean percentage Demo- 
cratic. 

If it is the case that even border-South states 





Not only does the Wallace movement represent 
the largest Southern third-party insurrection since 
1860; it is surpassed in the non-Southern states 
since that date only by the 1912 and 1924 Progres- 
sives, 

* The partial correlation of % Wallace with % 
Socialist in 1914 is -+.316, while it is +.618 be- 
tween % Wallace and mean % Democratic, 1932- 
1948. The latter two correlate at +.531. The rela- 
tive significance of the former in correlations with 
the Wallace vote is clearly very small compared 
with the latter: b; = —.017, while ba = +.627. 
R? for both predictors = 382. Neither the partials 
nor the R° are quite as large as might have been 
supposed a priort. This corresponds to the fact 
that the Wallace vote was much more uniformly 
distributed across the state’s 77 counties than were 
either the 1914 Socialist vote or the 1932-1948 
Democratic vote. Thus, the variance for the Wal- 
lace vote was 43.52 and the standard deviation 
6.60; for the 1914 Socialist vote Gvith a mean al- 
most identical with the Wallace mean in 1968) the 
variance was 97.73 and the standard deviation 
9.89; and for the 1932-1948 mean Democratic per- 
centage the two figures were 119.69 and 10.94 re- 
spectively. The data for the latter measure were 
taken from Oliver Benson et al, Oklahoma Votes 
(Norman, Oklahoma: Bureau of Government Re- 
search, University of Oklahoma, 1964), p. 18. 
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such as Oklahoma yielded substantial shares af 
its vote to the 1968 insurrection against the es- 
tablished political order, it seems clear that the 
Northern wing of the movement was less “re- 
spectable” than the Southern. It seems reason- 
able enough to suppose that the Wallace vote in 
the North was composed essentially of a hard- 
core residue of voters who were strongly alien- 
ated from, and actively hostile to, the candidates 
of both major parties. The larger regional sub- 
cultural context in which they lived was not 
very supportive to their commitment to Wal- 
lace. Thus it appears quite reasonable to vicw 
the non-Southern Wallace vote as essentially a 
“radical” vote, indicating a very high intensity 
of political dissatisfaction by American stan- 
dards. 

Recapitulating our findings for Pennsylvania, 
we have suggested, first, that the Wallace vote 
correlated very weakly with all of our variables 
in the additive form, and that it alone reveales 
persuasive evidence of interaction among the 
“independent” variables. Such findings are en- 
tirely consistent with two hypotheses. (1) 
Viewed at least on the aggregate level of the 
county, this cutting across most or all tradition- 
ally significant group-related variables is proba- 
bly indicative of a mass base which has an ab- 
normally large component of idiosyneratic, nega- 
tive, or “alienated-voter” elements. (2) The in- 
teractivity disclosed in the multiplicative modei 
and involving two of our set of variables sug- 
gests the possibility that a “multiplicative powe: 
function” exists for this vote, and is associatec: 
with nonwhite and foreign-stock population ele- 
ments. Is it possible that this is in turn linked ir 
some way to the existence of some sort of abnor- 
mal involuntary-response phenomenon among 
these voters but not, it would seem, among vot- 
ers for the major, “non-radical” parties? 

The emergence of the Wallace movement as f 
mass-based phenomenon would probably b! 
enough, taken alone, to indicate the presence o’ 
an abnormal, if perhaps transitional, stress or 
the American political system as a whole. I 
there is any one characteristic of that system 
which stands out above any others, it is proba- 
bly its enormous inertial stability as an institu- 
tional and behavioral structure. Such stability i. 
in turn probably dependent upon at least iwo 
conjunctures for its survival. The first of these i. 
that our historical privatizing consensus, with it~ 
encouragement of disaggregation or “incremen- 
talization” of policy outputs, continues to domi 
nate the political culture. The price which thi. 
middle-class individualist consensus has exacted 
has been very high, particularly among the dis- 
advantaged at the bottom of the social structure 
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who have been largely virtually excluded from 
political participation in any form from the turn 
of the century until very recently.37 But this 
consensus has worked admirably over the years 
to inhibit the rise of seriously dissonant political 
demand by inhibiting awareness of political man 
as a member of some collective sub-national en- 
tity rather than as an atomized individual act- 
ing in a political, economic, and social market- 
place. 

The second conjuncture which seems required 
ig a negative one: that developments in society 
itself not be such as to raise overt or widespread 
doubts about the relevance or universality of 
this value consensus. Our great political up- 
heavals of the past have apparently involved in- 
teractions between a dynamically transforming 
socio-economic system and a highly stable, if not 
static, political system. Such interactions have 
brought in their wake glaring and growing dis- 
erepancies between parts of the then-current 
American political formula and the exigencies of 
emergent political demand. Such also seems to 
be the case at the present time. But it may well 
be that the now well-known transformations 
which have occurred over the past generation in 
the demographic, social and economic structure 
of the United States have produced conditions 
in which the core values of this traditional indi- 
vidualist belief system are themselves brought 
into question. The major problems confronting 
the American polity at the present time—racial 
consciousness and racial antagonism, the gallop- 
ing decay of the central cities, pollution of the 
human environment and so on—seem to arise 
directly from either or both of two sources: the 
rapidly growing dysfunctions of private-decision 
supremacy in the socio-economic system on the 
one hand, and the tendency among decision- 
makers to deal with collectivity problems—par- 
ticularly, but not exclusively, those mvolving 
race—in morselized, individualist-liberal terms 
on the other. If so, then resolution of these 
problems may well require, among other things, 
some form of massively expanded central politi- 
cal control over and channeling of private deci- 
sions in the society and economy. Such expan- 
sion seems incompatible with the core premise of 
the traditional American political formula—the 
separation of political and social life, the domi- 
nance of private decisions in the latter sector, 
and the dispersion of internal sovereign power— 
and hence with the deeply-established behav- 


“See, eg. E. E. Schattschneider, The Semi- 
Sovereign People (New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1960), pp. 97-113; Walter Dean Burn- 
ham, “The Changing Shape of the American Po- 
litical Universe,” this Review, LIX (1965), 7-28. 
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ioral and institutional structure and routines of 
American politics. 

In Chalmers Johnson’s terms, the dissyn- 
chronization which develops between political 
values and behavior on one hand and social 
transformation on the other has produced a con- 
dition of “power deflation” in the United States.8 
This is reflected in overt challenges to the le- 
gitimacy of hitherto-accepted political institu- 
tions and routines by growing segments of the 
public; im a widespread and increasingly self- 
conscious—-hence aggressively hostile—political 
alienation which is scattered among the public 
and concentrated among newly politically mobi- 
lized minorities; and in perceptible increases in 
the magnitude and intensity of anomic behavior 
of an antisocial, though not necessarily political, 
type. It is in such periods, periods like the pres- 
ent, that patterns of voting can be found which 
diverge sharply from the “norm” identified by 
the voting studies of the 1950’s, as well as other 
kinds of politically relevant behavior for which 
there are scarcely any domestic references at all 
from the literature of the 1950’s. It would 
hardly be surprising if such patterns involved 
widespread responses to political stimuli of the 
sort which Soares and Hamblin found in a very 
different political and social system. In the case 
of the Wallace vote in Pennsylvania, they ap- 
parently do. It is, unfortunately, more than 
likely that the near future will reveal other in- 
stances of “acts of aggressive hostility” for 
scholars to examine. 


(3) Implications for further research 


Our findings, particularly when taken in 
tandem with the Soares-Hamblin study, suggest 
with some clarity that multiple correlation anal- 
ysis based on interactive theoretical models is 
highly useful and might well be employed in a 
wide range of comparative studies of aggregate 
voting behavior. There are a number of ques- 
tions regarding such use which remain unan- 
swered. 

One of these might be called the question of 
the “institutionalization” of a definably radical 
vote. Allende, for example, made his first of sev- 
eral bids for the presidency of Chile in 1952, 
winning 5.5% of the vote. By 1958 his vote had 
risen to 28.9%. It would be useful to ascertain 
whether, as the base of Allende’s coalition ex- 
panded, the multiplicatively written variables 
retamed the clear superiority of explanatory 
power in 1958 which they had over their addi- 
tive form in 1962. It would be similarly desir- 
able to learn whether the radical vote in other 


“Chalmers Johnson, Revolutionary Change 
(Boston: Little, Brown, 1966), pp. 27-33. 
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countries with a tradition of electoral support 
for the far Left which is both stable and sub- 
stantial—France and Italy, for instance—mani- 
fest similar evidence of multiplicative relation- 
ships. 

A second area of uncertainty which might prof- 
itably be studied is the possibility that the vote 
for stable clientele parties in multi-party sys- 
tems might generally fit mto the “interactive” 
end of our paradigm, while the vote for more 
broadly-based “portmanteau” parties of a ma- 
jority bent might display non-interactive char- 
acteristics similar to those associated with 
American major-party voting. One very recent 
discussion of German electoral politics has de- 
veloped a finding which is particularly intriguing 
in this context: that the absolute magnitude of 
the vote for the CDU is strongly and inversely 
related over time with the absolute number of 
non-voters—in other words, that it has the same 
sawtooth characteristics as between “general” 
and “off-year” elections in the 1949-65 period as 
does American major-party voting—while the 
SPD vote in the same period describes an almost 
completely smooth linear increase.3® Does this 
phenomenon indicate the kinds of differences in 
mass electoral support which can be captured by 
multiple-correlation analysis based on interac- 
tive models? 

Finally, let us return to the American case. 
The discovery that the multiplicative model has 
greater explanatory power for the 1968 Wallace 
vote than does the additive raises a number of 
significant questions. Transitional stages marked 
by major third-party efforts and by rapid esca- 
lations in ideology and politically-related vio- 
lence are not unique to the 1960’s, but seem to 
have periodically recurred throughout American 
electoral history. Duncan MacRae, among oth- 
ers, has noted that major third-party move- 
ments seem to be integrally related to the pro- 
cesses of realigning change in the system, and 
serve as halfway houses for large numbers of 
voters who are en route from one major-party 
commitment to another.4° While generalization 
is a tricky business, it may be suggested that, on 
the whole, such third-party movements have in 
the past tended to occur during the earlier 
stages of realignment. 

If an appropriate model of American electoral 
politics over time is that of dynamic transfor- 
mation, with interactions between long-term sta- 


“Klaus Liepelt and Alexander Mitscherlich, 
Thesen zur Wahlerfluktuation (Frankfurt a/M, 
1968), pp. 32-36. 

“Duncan MacRae, Jr., and James A. Meldrum, 
“Critical Elections in Illinois: 1888-1958," this 
Review, LIV (1960), 669-683. i 
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ble phases of party alignment and short-lived 
but massive bursts of realignment, it would be 
reasonable to hypothesize that predispositional 
factors entering into aggregate voting behavior 
would undergo sweeping changes associated with 
the realignments. In conjunction with this, cer- 
tain questions can be asked. 

(1) Is the superiority of the additive to the 
multiplicative theoretical form in explaining 
American major-party voting a constant or 
universal phenomenon? Or, on the other hand, 
might there be systematic differences in the rel- 
ative explanatory power of the two forms depen- 
dent upon the existence or the absence of politi- 
cal realignment in the period being examined? 

(2) Granted the development of an unidirec- 
tional set of changes in American voting behav- 
ior during the period 1904-1920, was the 
nineteenth-century major-party vote as clearly 
non-interactive as it is at present, or were the 
relationships between the explanatory capacity of 
the additive and multiplicative forms signifi- 
cantly different even during “stable phases” from 
the present? 

(3) Does voting for other and earlier third 
party protests reveal a superiority of multiplica- 
tive to additive models similar to that of the 
Wallace vote in Pennsylvania or not? 

Assuming that the theoretical argument de- 
veloped by Soares and Hamblin is at least or- 
ilented in the right direction, assuming further 
that there is no as yet undetected factor which 
would serve to cast doubt upon the validity of 
the technique used, and assuming finally tha: 
the propositions presented here about American 
electoral politics are generally valid, it is easy 
enough to construct the following set of hy- 
potheses. (1) Electoral alignments under “‘sta- 
ble-phase” conditions will probably best be ex- 
plained by an additive model, since American 
major parties are essentially “constituent” 
rather than policy-oriented, and are loose, ma- 
jority-bent coalitions of horizontally linked ele- 
ments. (2) Major third-party movements arise 
out of the failures, which tend to be cumulative, 
of the old party leadership to aggregate emer- 
gent political demand. It may be supposed (a) 
that where such third-party movements can be 
identified as organizational fractures of one of 
the two older party organizations, as with the 
Democrats in 1860 and the Republicans in 1912, 
the vote for these third parties will be approxi- 
mately as strongly additive as the vote for the 
parent party m the same or contiguous 
elections; and (b) that where such insurgent 
movements arise as “grass-roots phenomena” 
outside the leadership-organizational structure 
of the two old parties, as in 1892, 1924, or 1968, 
multiplicative relationships may prove of greater 
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explanatory power than additive ones. (3) Since 
ideological polarization seems to be a manifest 
characteristic or realigning elections at the level 
of elites, and since such elections produce abnor- 
mally large shifts in the mass base of support 
for the two major parties, it is plausible to sup- 
pose at the very least that the superiority of the 
explanatory power of additive correlations over 
multiplicative ones is drastically and systemati- 
cally reduced in such periods. It may even be 
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the case that significant evidence of interaction 
among predisposing variables will be found for 
one or more of the major parties’ votes in such 
elections. 

Such hypotheses can, of couurse, only be 
tested by further research. As of now, however, 
the prospects seem good that the techniques dis- 
cussed in this article will prove useful in in- 
creasing our understanding of the process in- 
volved. 


APPENDIX 


The two tables below report more completely the data for footnote 17. 


TABLE Al 


Pennsylvania: Measures of Central Tendency and Dispersion based on Counties, 1940-1968 








Year and Party Variance -= ned re Difference 
1940 Democratic* 90.11 9.49 46.6 53.5 —6.9 
1944 Democratic 94.05 9.70 43.2 51.4 —8,2 
1948 Democratic 108 .42 10.17 41.5 48.0 —6.5 
1952 Democratic 103.32 10.16 38.6 47.0 —8.4 
1956 Democratic 72.69 8.53 36.4 43.4 —7.0 
1960 Democratic 104.49 10.22 40.9 51.2 -10.3 
1964 Democratie 59,51 7.71 60.3 65.2 —4.9 
1968 Democratic (3-party) 96.57 9.83 39.7 47.8 —8.1 
1968 Democratic (2-party) 111.31 10.55 42.8 51.9 —9.1 
1968 Wallace 4.58 2.14 7.3 8.0 —0.7 





* Percentages and the measures based cs them are Democratic of the two-party vote, except in 1968. 
TABLE A2 


Comparisons in Autocorrelations of Contiguous Pairs of Presidential Elections, 1916-68: Pennsyl- 


vania and the United States 








U.S.A. Pennsylvania 
Election Pair (States) (Counties) 
(Percentage Democratic) 

r r? r ee 
1916-1920 + .90 81 + . 87 76 
1920-1924 +- .98 .96 -+-, 88 Bri 
1924-1928 + .75 . 56 “+ .06 .00 
1928-1932 + .78 .61 + .68 .46 
1932-1936 +. 94 .88 +-.78 61 
1936-1940 . +- .90 Si +- .96 91 
1940-1944 +.98 .96 + .96 91 
1944-1948 + .96 92 +- 96 .92 
1948-1952 + .74 .55 + .96 92 
1952-1956 + .60 . 36 + .97 95 
1956-1960 + ,54 . 29 +.86 74 
1960-1964 —, l1 .O1 + .87 76 
1964-1968 (8-party) +-,86 .74 + .96 92 
1964-1968 (2-party) + .23 05 + .95 91 





FORMS OF REPRESENTATION: PARTICIPATION OF THE POOR 
IN THE COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAM 
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Debate over representation has been a contin- 
uing part of the Western political tradition at 
least since the writings of Hobbes. Recently, 
Hanna Pitkin, using the tools of linguistic anal- 
ysis, has clarified, if not resolved, the debate by 
examining the disparate uses of the term in both 
political and non-political discourse.t In order to 
elucidate the issues, she discussed such different 
forms of representation as formal representa- 
tion, descriptive representation, substantive rep- 
resentation and interest representation. In this 
paper I will utilize the distinctions she has de- 
veloped as a framework for analyzing the pro- 
cess of representation within the community ac- 
tion program of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity (OEO) during its initial formative 
period (1964-1966) in the cities of Chicago, 
Philadelphia and New York City 


t Hanna Pitkin, The Concept of Representation 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1967). 

* The field research for this paper was conducted 
between June, 1965 and August, 1966. All state- 
ments refer only to community action program 
developments prior to August, 1966. Semi-struc- 
tured interveiws with over 175 political actors in 
the three cities and in Washington, D.C. were held 
during the course of the research. Respondents in- 
cluded representatives of the poor, public officials, 
heads of public and private welfare agencies, civil 
rights leaders and newspaper reporters. In addition, 
the research involved detailed inspection of news- 
paper coverage, review of minutes of community 
action agency committee meetings, attendance at 
neighborhood and citywide poverty meetings, and 
examination of public and private documents. 
Statements in the text are thus based on the close 
familiarity with the program in the three commu- 
nities that is achieved through discussion with a 
wide range of political actors. In all cases, reports 
of the behavior of actors is based either on written 
evidence or on oral evidence from several actors 
speaking from various perspectives. A more de- 
tailed description and analysis of the community 
action program in these three cities can be found 
in Paul E. Peterson, “City Polities and Commu- 
nity Action: The Implementation of the Commu- 
nity Action Program in Three American Cities” 
(Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, University of 
Chicago, 1967). 

I wish to express my appreciation to the Russell 


I will argue that 1) the manner of selecting 
representatives of the poor (formal representa- 
tion) was a function of the political resources of 
competing interests in the city; 2) the orienta- 
tions (interest representativeness) of the formal 
representatives affected their influence (actual 
representation); 3) the influence (actual repre- 
sentation) of the formal representatives affected 
the level of intra-neighborhood conflict, whieh in 
turn affected the representatives’ orientations 
(interest representation); 4) the character of 
the actual and interest representation was af- 
fected by the type of formal representation; and 
5) the social characteristics of the representa- 
tives (descriptive representation) influenced the 
character of actual and interest, representation. 


I, FORMS OF REPRESENTATION 


The formalistic view of representation, as Pit- 
kin described it, conceives of representation “in 
terms of formal arrangements which precede 
and initiate it.” It was Hobbes who used formal 
representation as the lynch-pin to hold together 
his Leviathon, the state in which all members of 
the political community had authorized the sov- 
ereign to exercise for them their political rights. 
Representation was in no way related to the 
substance of the acts of the sovereign; represen- 
tation Inhered only in the formal arrangements 
which preceded these acts. Hobbes’ view was al- 
tered but not fundamentally changed with the 
development of democratic theory; the new for- 
mula focused on elections “as a grant of author- 
ity by the voters to the elected officials.”* Ac- 
cording to this view, anyone holding public office 
is a representative of the electorate who selected 
him. Formal representation, then, is representa- 
tion dictated solely by the arrangements which 
establish the way in which the representative is 
selected. 

Such a view enables one to specify rather eas- 
ily for whom the individual is acting as repre- 
sentative. Whether or not an alderman takes a 


Sage and Woodrow Wilson Foundations for assis- 
tance which made this research possible. I am in- 
debted to J. David Greenstone, Theodore Lowi, 
Duncan MacRae, and Michael Lipsky for their 
helpful comments on earlier drafts of this paper. 

* Pitkin, op. cit., p. 11. 

* Ibid., p. 48. 
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narrow, parochial view or a broad, city-wide view 
of his responsibilities, he is still formally repre- 
sentative of the members of his ward, not of the 
city as a whole. Members of farmer advisory 
committees elected by farmers are formally rep- 
resentative of the farmers, not of the public as a 
whole. Individuals appointed to a labor relations 
board by the President formally represent the 
President, not the labor movement—even if 
they are all ex-union leaders themselves. 

With such an understanding of representation 
it seems difficult to speak of an individual as be- 
ing more or less formally representative, a 
difficulty which provides Pitkin with one of her 
reasons for rejecting as inadequate this defi- 
nition of the term. This, however, is true only 
when speaking from the perspective of the rep- 
resentative. From the perspective of the con- 
stituency it is possible to say which of its repre- 
sentatives is formally the most representative. 
The criterion is the directness by which the pop- 
wation formally selects its representative. The 
more indirect the selection process, the less the 
formal representation. Thus, the change from 
electing United States Senators by the state leg- 
islature to electing them directly by the voters 
was a move toward greater formal representa- 
tion of the voters by their Senators. 

Formal representation, as the name implies, 
refers only to the arrangements by which the rep- 
resentative is selected; it in no way takes into 
account characteristics of the representative 
himself. For an interpretation of the concept 
that stresses the representative’s characteristics, 
it is necessary to consider what Pitkin calls de- 
scriptive representation. Descriptive represen- 
tation refers to the extent to which the represen- 
tatives reflect accurately the characteristics of 
those whom they formally represent. Since no 
representative can reflect his constituents in all 
respects, it is necessary to state which character- 
istics determine representativeness. The repre- 
sentatives’ social class, ethnic or racial back- 
ground, age, and place of residence have all been 
considered by analysts and political actors as 
politically relevant social characteristics which 
affect descriptive representation. The social 
characteristics deemed politically relevant have 
no @ priori standing, however, and in fact have 
changed considerably over time and from place 
to place. This provides Pitkin with one of her 
reasons for rejecting the socially descriptive defi- 
nition of representation as inadequate.” 


5 Ibid, Ch. IV. Pitkin includes accurate reflec- 
tion of political opinions as well as social charac- 
teristics within her definition of descriptive repre- 
sentaton. Since we will confine our use of descrip- 
tive representation to considerations of social 
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Since neither the formal nor the socially de- 
scriptive understandings of representation refer 
to the substantive behaviour of the representa- 
tive, additional interpretations of representation 
must be examined in order to develop a typol- 
ogy of substantive representation, i.e., represen- 
tation which takes into account the “realm of 
action.”® Two aspects of the actions of represen- 
tatives must be considered in order to assess the 
character of substantive representation—the 
representative’s influence and his orientation. Ig- 
noring momentarily the representative’s orienta- 
tion, it can be argued that the more influential 
the representative, the more effective his sub- 
stantive representation. Thus, senior members of 
Congress argue that their position on influential 
committees makes them more effective represen- 
tatives than their aspiring opponents would be. 
The degree of actual representation is thus a 
function of the representative’s influence." 

However, influence alone cannot measure the 
quality of substantive representation; the extent 
to which the orientation of the representative is 
in accord with the interests of his constituents 
must also be assessed. But we encounter at this 
point a controversy of considerable complexity. 
Those who believe that interests of constituents 
cannot be known apart from their stated prefer- 
ences have debated persistently for generations 
with those who believe that constituents have 
interests of which they may not be aware. Sim- 
ply stated, the argument revolves around the 
question: Do people’s interests include their 
needs as well as their wants? Although Pitkin’s 
solution to this question is too complex to dis- 
cuss adequately here, essentially she argues that 


characteristics, we will call this socially descriptive 
representation. 

“Ibid. p. 111. 

* Actual representation may be distinguished 
from symbolic representation. As Pitkin argues, 
“We distinguish practical activity rationally di- 
rected toward bringing about ‘real’ goals ... 
from expressive, symbolic actions.” Ibid., p. 102. 
This latter form of representation, she says, “need 
have little or nothing to do with ... enacting laws 
desired by the people.” p. 106. Insofar as all for- 
mal representatives have the capacity to stimulate 
some favorable response among their constituents, 
symbolic representation is, to some extent, always 
present. Thus, where actual representation is al- 
most nil, as it was in Chicago’s community action 
program, it could be characterized by “only sym- 
bolic representation.” In order to avoid introduc- 
ing still another form of representation into the 
analysis, we have instead classified Chicago simply 
as “very low” on actual representation. 
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the representative must act in such a way that 
there is no conflict [between representative and 
represented], or if it occurs an explanation is 
called for. He must not be found persistently at 
odds with the wishes of the represented without 
good reason in terms of their interest, without a 
good explanation of why their wishes are not in 
accord with their interest? 


Such a position, though not unreasonable, raises 
considerable problems for the empirical social 
scientist. In trying to establish which of two rep- 
resentatives is substantively acting in the most 
representative fashion, it becomes necessary for 
the analyst to secure intersubjective agreement 
on the quality of the reasons the representative 
gives for his disagreement with his constituents. 

This and other difficulties have led many so- 
cial scientists to equate interests with prefer- 
ences of individuals. The objection here, as Pit- 
kin and others have stressed, is that such an 
equation departs drastically from ordinary usage 
of the word? One small example can illustrate 
this point. There is a tendency for preferences of 
individuals to change rapidly even when it is 
difficult to see any change in their interests. 
Such behavior is commonly referred to as 
changes in the individual’s awareness of his in- 
terests rather than changes in the interests per 
se. 
The concept of role provides a means by 
which this Gordian knot may be cut—at least 
for purposes of social analysis. A major reason 
for the difficulty in specifying a man’s interests 
independent of his preferences is the complexity 
of factors which combine to make him a unique 
individual. The concept of role, however, selects 
out from the multitude of relationships that 
comprise the totality of an individual’s social ac- 
tion and focuses on those patterns of behavior of 
interest to the analyst. The purpose of such a 
concept is to simplify for analytic purposes the 
subject for inquiry. Among other things, role 
analysis simplifies use of the concept of interest. 
Whereas determining the policies that are in the 
interest of, z.¢e., are “good for,” an individual is 
indeed difficult, it is a far easier task to specify 
policies that would enhance the desirability of 
performing a particular role. Policies which im- 
prove the life chances of incumbents of specific 
roles by increasing the wealth, power and/or 
prestige associated with the role serve their role 
interests, whether or not the role incumbents are 
in favor of these policies.1° Thus, the representa- 


3 Ibid., pp. 209-210. 

? Ibid, Ch. IX-X. Also, see Richard Flatham, 
The Public Interest (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1966), passim. 

*In attempting to identify the public interest 
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tive provides more or less interest representa- 
tion for individuals performing certain roles ac- 
cording to the extent to which he favors policies 
improving the life chances of the role incum- 
bents. In the following analysis, then, interest 
representation will refer only to role as distinct 
from personal interests. 

As long as the representative’s influence is so 
marginal that actual representation is virtually 
nil, his orientation is not significant for deter- 
mining the form of substantive representation. 
When actual representation does occur, however, 
it is possible to specify at least three points 
along a continuum ranging from negative to 
positive interest representation. A representative 
whose actions are oriented against improving the 
role interests of his constituents may be said to 


with the interests of institutions, Samuel Hunting- 
ton presupposes an argument along the lines I 
have set forth. Huntington argues that “Institu- 
tional interests differ from the interests of indi- 
viduals who are in the institutions. .. . Individual 
interests are necessarily short-run interests. Insti- 
tutional interests, however, exist through time; 
the proponenent of the institution has to look to 
its welfare through an indefinite future.” “Politi- 
cal Development and Decay,” World Politics, 
XVII (April, 1965), 412-413. But institutions are 
only complexes of role relations which individuals 
wish to sustain. In order to attribute interests to 
institutions, one must initially distinguish between 
personal and role interests. Speaking of the inter- 
ests of institutions independent of the preferences 
of those with the authority to speak for the insti- 
tution is thus perfectly parallel to speaking of 
role interests independent of the opinions of those 
occupying the social role. 

Another solution to the problem of defining in- 
terests is to use the concept for heuristic purposes 
only. It can be argued, as does Ralf Dahrendorf, 
that it is analytically useful to postulate objective 
role interests in order to explain social conflict and 
social change. Ralf Dahrendorf, Class and Class 
Conflict in Industrial Society (Stanford, Califor- 
nia: Stanford University Press, 1959), pp. 173- 
179. This solution rests on the explanatory power 
of making such an assumption about role inter- 
ests. Although J. David Greenstone and I have 
adapted Dahrendorf’s assumptions to the analysis 
of race conflict in our study of Politics and Par- 
ticipation, to be published by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, in this paper I am arguing that one 
can identify objective role interests on quite sepa- 
rate grounds. As Pitkin has pointed out, ordinary 
language usage justifies a definition of interest that 
is not simply dependent on the subjective feelings 
and desires of the individual. 
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provide negative representation. This category 
wiil be of no concern to us in this exercise. 

Substantive action which seeks to improve the 
life chances of specific individuals among all 
those performing the designated social role may 
be called particularistic interest representation. 
Perhaps the best illustration of such representa- 
tion is the machine politician who represented 
lower and working class immigrants.#4 In a style 
that accorded with particularistic norms familiar 
to the European villager, the friendly precinct 
captain could find “help” when a constituent 
needed emergency fuel, shoes for his children, or 
even a low-paying but badly needed job. Such 
actions, however, assist only particular individu- 
als within a broad social classification. 

Actions which seek to improve the life chance 
of all incumbents of the social role in question 
may be called universalistic interest representa- 
tion. The welfare state, which has developed em- 
ployment, housing, welfare, and health policies 
that have improved the life chances of the work- 
ing classes, is the product of working class inter- 
est representation more universalistic in that it 
improves the conditions of nearly all those per- 
forming such a social role. Thus it may be said 
that universalistic interest representation pro- 
vides more substantive representation that par- 
ticularistic interest representation, which im- 
proves the life chances of only particular indi- 
viduals within the role classification. 


IT. CONFLICT OVER FORMAL REPRESENTATION 


The means of providing formal representation 
was one of the most hotly contested political is- 
sues during the formative period of the commu- 
nity action program.!? Social engineers in the 
federal government sought to strengthen the po- 
litical resources of low income and minority 
groups as part of the war against poverty. Re- 
lying on the requirement in the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 that community action 


" See, for example, descriptions of the machine 
in Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform (New 
York: Random House, 1955) and Martin Meyer- 
son and Edward C. Banfield, Politics, Planning 
and The Public Interest (New York: Free Press 
of Glencoe, 1955). 

*The analysis of the political determinants of 
the arrangements for formal representation, which 
we are only able to sketch here, can be found in 
J. David Greenstone and Paul E. Peterson, “Re- 
formers, Machines and the War on Poverty,” in 
James Wilson (ed.), City Politics and Publie Pol- 
icy (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1968), pp. 
267-292, 

*John ©. Donovan, The Politics of Poverty 
(New York: Pegasus, 1967), pp. 41-43. 
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programs be “developed, conducted and admin- 
istered with the maximum feasible participation 
of residents of the areas and members of the 
groups served,” federal officials within OEO 
issued regulations requesting that local commu- 
nities specify the ways in which their programs 
would foster such participation.4+ The details by 
which this could be achieved were difficult to 
specify. However, it was immediately apparent 
that direct mass participation in policy formula- 
tion by low income or any other residents of the 
city was impossible. As normative and empirical 
political scientists have recognized for centuries, 
the participation of any segment of society in 
decision-making can only occur indirectly 
through the actions of its representatives. Politi- 
cal conflict over formal representation developed 
as conflicting factions sought arrangements facil- 
itating the selection of representatives who 
would act in a manner consistent with their in- 
terests, OEO’s early administrative “rule of 
thumb,” which was later written into law by 
Congress, required that at least one-third of the 
policy-making body for local community action 
programs consist of representatives of the poor, 
chosen “whenever feasible’ in accord with 
“traditional democratic approaches and tech- 
niques.” Even as the Congressional enactment 
requiring “maximum feasible participation was 
open to a variety of interpretations, so was this 
administrative guideline. Consequently, political 
action shifted from the national to the local 
arena, as local communities sought to develop a 
formula which both reflected power relations in 
the community and fell within OEO guide- 
lines. 

The mayors of New York, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia all sought to control the appointments to 
the city poverty council. Robert Wagner of New 
York articulated the common mayoral reaction 
in testimony before a Congressional committee: 


When I testified a year ago, J urged that the 
local governing bodies, through their chief execu- 
tives or otherwise, should have the ultimate au- 
thority, as they have the ultmiate responsibility, 
for . . . the conduct and operation of the anti- 
poverty program.” 


“US. Congress, An Act to Mobilize the Human 
and Financial Resources of the Nation to Combat 
Poverty in the United States, Public Law 88-452, 
88th Cong., 2nd Sess., 1964, p. 9. 

* Office of Economic Opportunity, Community 
Action Program Guide (Washington, D.C., 1965), 
I, p. 18. 

" U.S. Congress, House Committee on Education 
and Labor, Hearings, Examination of the War on 
Poverty Program, 89th Cong., Ist Sess., 1965, p. 
483, 
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An early unpublished document of the Rich- 
ard Daley Administration in Chicago stated the 
mayor’s position in more convoluted yet more 
revealing language: 


Chicago believes the role of active and con- 
structive citizenship cannot be imposed on the 
poor person by participation in an action commit- 
tee which has ignored his personal development. 
That if development is postponed in order to in- 
volve the poor person immediately in committee 
action roles, his involvement may frequently lead 
to the negative involvement of protest. 


Mayor James Tate echoed these sentiments in 
a letter to the Philadelphia Bulletin: 


Knowledgable Philadelphians appreciate the fact 
that it was the city’s responsibility [as distinct 
from that of a body including representatives se- 
lected by the poor] to ... get the beginnings of a 


” 


program underway... .™ 


While the mayors in the three cities agreed 
that the city poverty council should be ap- 
pointed by the chief executive, neighborhood 
groups in low income and black communities ar- 
gued for selection of representatives of the poor 
by community organizations. Coalitions of these 
community organizations in New York and 
Philadelphia sought to establish the principle 
that at least one-third of the members of the 
city poverty council as well as all of the mem- 
bers of neighborhood councils should be selected 
by neighborhood organizations. In Chicago no 
coordinated opposition to the mayor’s plan for 
appointing representatives was ever mounted, 
but sporadic criticisms were levied against may- 
oral appointments by one or two of the better or- 
ganized and more militant neighborhood groups. 
Significantly, at no time did neighborhood 
groups in any city call for direct election of the 
representatives to the city poverty council; in 
place of mayoral appointment, they preferred 
election at meetings of existing neighkorhood or- 
ganizations. Neighborhood groups, as did may- 
ors, preferred a means of providing formal rep- 
resentation which they themselves could con- 
trol. 

Although the polarization of conflict in the 
three communities was similar, the eventual ar- 
rangements for providing for formal representa- 
tion of the poor on the city poverty councils 
differed considerably. Philadelphia’s process of 
selecting the policy-making committees for its 
community action program provided the most 
formal representation. It was decided that rep- 
resentatives would be elected by residents liv- 
ing in low income sectors of the city, which were 


“Emphasis added. Philadelphia Evening Bulle- 
tin, February 8, 1965. 
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divided into twelve areas. The residents in each 
of these areas elected in May, 1965 twelve repre- 
sentatives who formed a neighborhood council.'s 
Each of these councils elected, in turn, one of 
their number to sit on the city poverty council. 
The neighborhood council was thus elected dli- 
rectly by low income area residents, and the 
citywide representatives were just one step re- 
moved from direct popular election. 

In New York City there was less formal rep- 
resentation, because only organizational rep- 
resentatives could participate in the election of 
the neighborhood council. During the summer 
and fall of 1965, community conventions were 
held in twelve of the sixteen neighborhood areas 
into which the low income sectors of the city 
had been divided.2° Organizations in the 
neighborhood were invited to send delegates to 
the convention, which elected representatives to 
the neighborhood council. The council then sc- 
lected delegates to the city poverty council. 

Chicago’s selection process provided the Icast 
formal representation of the poor in the commu- 
nity action program. The neighborhood council 
was appointed by the director of the local neigh- 
borhood service center, who also selected the 
delegate from his neighborhood to the city pov- 
erty council.24 Since the director was chosen by 
the executive director of Chicago’s poverty pro- 
gram, a political appointee of the mayor, the 
representatives were indirectly selected by the 
mayor. 

These varying arrangements for formal repre- 
sentation of the poor reflected the balance of 
power between the mayor and the organized 
voices of the black community. The neighbor- 
hood groups were in the strongest bargaining 


* The proper name for these councils varied 
from city to city. For purposes of simplicity and 
in order to emphasize inter-city comparisons, we 
shall refer to all of them as “neighborhood coun- 
cils.” 

* Again, I am avoiding the use of proper titles. 

*° Procedures in the other four areas were even 
less formally representative; community leaders 
came together, formed an organization, and were 
recognized by the City as the policy-makers for 
the community action program in the neighbor- 
hood. 

* Toward the end of my research, in the spring 
of 1966, it seemed that at least one representative 
from each neighborhood to the city poverty coun- 
cil would soon be chosen by the council instead of 
the director. 

We are substituting a more general descriptive 
name for the proper title of Chicago’s service cen- 
ters in order to emphasize inter-city comparabil- 
ity. 
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position in New York City, because the political 
leader supervising the poverty program was 
seeking vital political support from liberal and 
civil rights organizations in a closely contested 
mayoral election.22 In Chicago the lack of 
significant opposition to a mayor supported by a 
powerful political machine deprived community 
groups of essential allies; anticipating the 
strength of their opponent, they failed to mount 
a sustained drive for greater control over the se- 
lection of representatives.?3 

Interestingly enough, Philadelphia’s elections, 
which were given nationwide newspaper public- 
ity, were a compromise that was the first prefer- 
ence of neither the mayor nor the neighborhood 
groups. A black political ally of the mayor advo- 
cated elections as a means of curtailing criticism 
of mayoral dominance without giving the pro- 
testing organizations control of the program. 
The proposal split the coalition of neighborhood 
groups, some of whom boycotted the elections, 
some of whom sought to elect their members to 
neighborhood councils. The compromise reflected 
the political support for the mayor, who was 
stronger than New York’s but weaker than Chi- 
cago’s.** He felt he must obviate sustained public 
criticism, but he did not believe it necessary to 
capitulate to demands for representation by the 
organized opposition. 


Ill, SUBSTANTIVE REPRESENTATION: THE 
INFLUENCE AND ORIENTATIONS 
OF THE REPRESENTATIVE 


These varying patterns of formal representa- 


2 The declining political strength of the New 
York City mayor, who must contend with a virile 
reform movement, is described in a number of 
penetrating analyses of New York politics. See 
Wallace Sayre and Herbert Kaufman, Governing 
New York City (New York: W. W. Norton and 
Co., 1965); Theodore J. Levi, At the Pleasure of 
the Mayor (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 
1964); James Q. Wilson, The Amateur Democrat 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press,. 1966) ; 
and Edward N. Costikyan, Behind Closed Doors 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 
1966). The relationship between the political 
strength of the mayor and the development of the 
community action program in all three cities is 
analyzed in Greenstone and Peterson, “Reformers, 
Machines... ,” op. ctt. 

3 The power of the mayor in Chicago politics is 
well described in Edward Banfield, Political In- 
fluence (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1961). 

*4 Although the style of politics has changed 
somewhat since this book was written, the best 
published introduction to Philadelphia’s politics is 
James Reichley, The Art of Government (New 
York: Fund for the Republic, 1959). 
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tion in the three cities were associated with vari- 
ations in the patterns of actual and interest rep- 
resentation. In this section we will first compare 
the community action programs on these two di- 
mensions along which substantive representation 
varied and then show the way in which particu- 
laristic interest representation led to declining 
levels of actual representation. Representatives 
of the poor in Chicago provided almost no ac- 
tual representation, the representatives in Phila- 
delphia provided moderate amounts of actual 
representation, and in New York actual represen- 
tation was considerable. The bases for making 
these assessments of the influence of the repre- 
sentatives were 1) the extent to which neighbor- 
hood councils controlled poverty resources, in- 
cluding the selection of staff, the allocation of 
funds, and the determination of local programs, 
and 2) the degree to which the funds allocated 
were distributed to independent neighborhood 
groups. 

If formal representation was low in Chicago, 
substantive representation in the city was 
equally so, for the representatives scarcely had 
any influence over the operations of the commu- 
nity action program.2® The neighborhood service 
centers carried on their activities with little or 
no direction by local neighborhood councils. Al- 
though the councils could “review” and “recom- 
mend” programs and policies, they had no au- 
thority over the operations of the center. They 
did not even have the authority to participate in 
the selection of the personnel for the neighbor- 
hood programs. It is true that the neighborhood 
council had the authority to spend a limited 
amount of money each year (somewhere between 
$25,000 and $50,000), provided that the money 
was administered by the service center person- 
nel; but in practice the center staff decided the 
purpose for which these funds were spent, a de- 
cision which was then ratified by the neighbor- 
hood council. Moreover, as of January, 1966, 
small sums had been given only to four neigh- 
borhood groups in Chicago, amounting to but 
2.2 percent of the total community action ap- 
propriation. 


* This analysis is based on research in three of 
Chicago’s seven neighborhood service centers, in- 
cluding a white and Puerto Rican community on 
the North Side, a better organized, more stable 


Negro community on the South Side, and a dis- -| 


organized slum providing the first home for south- 
ern Negro migrants on the West Side. I wish to 
thank Isaac Balbus, Marguerite Barnett and Ren- 
nie Davis for granting me their permission to use 
material they have gathered on Chicago’s com- 
munity action program. More supporting evidence 
for the argument presented here can be found in 
Peterson, op. cit., Ch. ITT. 
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Not only were Philadelphia’s representatives 
elected directly by voters in poverty areas, but 
they initially had considerably more influence 
over the community action program than their 
Chicago counterparts. Nonetheless, throughout 
the first two years actual representation steadily 
declined.2® In the beginning, the representatives 
of the poor had been able to revise substantially 
a planned parenthood proposal so that it would 
include services rather than be purely educa- 
tional.?7 But this kind of contribution to policy- 
making declined rapidly after the first few 
months of the program. For a small but sig- 
nificant illustration, in the summer of 1965 the 
newly elected representatives turned down a 
staff request seeking permission to join a na- 
tional association of community action agencies 
formed to lobby Congress and the OEO. In 
the following summer, however, the representa- 
tives of the poor unanimously agreed to join the 
association; by this time they seldom turned 
down the staff’s recommendations. On the 
other hand, during the first two years of the 
program the city poverty council allocated 16 
percent of the community action funds to 
neighborhood and minority groups, which was 
considerably higher than the comparable figure 
for Chicago. Moreover, the representatives ob- 
tained considerable influence over the hiring of 
“nonprofessional” employees. They appointed 
hundreds of employees hired both by public and 
private agencies operating community action 
programs and by their own neighborhood ser- 
vice centers. Thus, it was an especially dramatic 
instance of declining power when in the spring 
of 1966 the representatives relinquished their 
authoritative control over the director of the 
neighborhood service center in exchange for the 
possibility that they could be hired to work in 
the service center. The service center, which had 
been under the formal control of the neighbor- 
hood council, came under the direction of the 
central staff, much as was the case in Chicago.?8 


**In addition to observation of citywide devel- 
opments in Philadelphia, research was conducted 
in three randomly-selected neighborhood council 
areas. This research is reported in further detail in 
ibid, Ch. IV. 

7 Arthur B. Shostak, “Containment, Co-option, 
or Co-determination?” The American Child, 
XLVII (November, 1965), 17. 

* Since the representatives of the poor contin- 
ued to have some influence over employment of 
‘nonprofessionals,” it is an exaggeration to say, as 
did one close observer of the program, that the 
“poor were rendered as powerless as ever.” Arthur 
B. Shostak, “Urban Politics and Poverty,’ Paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the American 
Sociological Association, 1966, p. 2 (Muimeo- 


Even though representatives were selected by 
neighborhood organizations rather than directly 
by the voters, actual representation was none- 
theless greater in New York City than in Phila- 
delphia. First of all, more than 46 percent of 
the community action funds were allocated to 
neighborhood and minority groups.?® Also, 
neighborhood councils won increasing influence 
over the development of the community action 
program. In two of the three communities stud- 
ied, the locally selected leadership had the status 
of independent contractors with the city govern- 
ment and controlled their own funds once the 
contract had been signed. Even in the other 
community which did not have this status, the 
local neighborhood council was successful in 
maintaining a large measure of local control 
over the selection of personnel, the determina- 
tion of local programs, and the expenditure of 
community action funds. 

This variation in the level of actual represen- 
tation among the three cities was directly corre- 
lated with the variation in the level of interest 
representation. In New York representatives ar- 
ticulated universalistic interests, in Philadelphia 
they were oriented towards particularistic inter- 
ests, and in Chicago they lacked influence to 
provide either positive or negative interest rep- 
resentation. In order to reach these assessments 
concerning the level of universalistic representa- 
tion, we examined the extent to which represen- 
tatives fulfilled OEO expectations that they 
would use their position to strengthen the politi- 
cal resources of their communities. Data were 
collected on 1) the extent to which the resources 
at the disposal of the neighborhood councils 
were actually used to organize neighborhood 
residents, and 2) the extent to which representa- 
tives, neighborhood councils, and organizations 
under their supervision articulated demands 


graphed.) Yet the fact is that this same observer 
had earlier reported such a glowing picture of poor 
people participating in policy-making that the 
statement clearly discloses the declining represen- 
tation of the poor in Philadephia. See the article 
in footnote 27 for the earlier, optimistic analysis. 

* Because of the need to examine operating pro- 
grams in a city where the community action pro- 
gram was slow in being implemented, we selected 
for investigation the first three neighborhoods in 
which a community action program was operating. 
Thus, although data on citywide developments 
were collected, this report draws largely upon de- 
velopments on the Lower West Side of Manhat- 
tan, in the Bedford-Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn, 
and in East Harlem. New York’s community ac- 
tion program is discussed in greater detail in Pe- 
terson, op. cit., Ch. V. 
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aimed at changing the quality of services to the 
poor. 

Since the representatives in Chicago lacked 
Influence, they were unable to provide universal- 
istic interest representation. Instead, the com- 
munity action program was operated in accord 
with the policy of the Daley Administration, 
which felt that political action in black neigh- 
borhoods was undesirable. As a leading local 
official pointed out to a federal observer: “[It] 
is through the public bureaucracies with their 
professional staff that mayors must now build 
their reputations with the poor and minority 
groups of the city.” In accord with this empha- 
sis, neighborhood service centers, which were the 
primary institutional expression of Chicago’s pov- 
erty program, co-ordinated a wide variety of 
governmental services to the poor. The employ- 
ees of the center were trained to provide per- 
sonal services rather than to channel group de- 
mands; political activists were reprimanded and, 
in some instances, fired. The neighborhood ser- 
vice centers were efficient, highly bureaucratized 
institutions whose mission, as stated by person- 
nel throughout the organization’s structure, did 
not include strengthening the neighborhood’s po- 
litical resources. Nor did the representatives 
themselves make broad political demands for 
new policies that would improve the life chances 
of the members of their community. Neither the 
neighborhood councils nor the neighborhood ser- 
vice center employees encouraged voter registra- 
tion drives or group efforts directed toward im- 
proving education, welfare, or housing facilities. 

The representatives in Philadelphia had 
greater influence on the development of the 
community action program, but they were, for 
the most part, oriented towards securing partic- 
ularistic benefits for themselves and their 
friends rather than towards promoting broad, 
universalistic changes in government policy. 
Thus, the two issues which dominated much of 
the discussion during the first two years of the 
program were 1) payment to the neighborhood 
council representatives for their services, and 2) 
neighborhood council influence over the hiring of 
poverty employees in their neighborhoods. 

The great majority of neighborhood represen- 
tatives felt that they should be paid. Monthly 
stipends for the representatives were proposed, 
grants to attend an m-house training institute 
received the backing of university professors, 
actual employment on the staff of the poverty 
agency was practiced, and, finally, generous ex- 
pense allotments for the representatives were 
decided upon. Although the local poverty agency 
was receptive to these demands of the represen- 
tatives of the poor, OEO refused to condone 
such use of limited poverty funds. Nonetheless, 
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throughout much of the first year, elected repre- 
sentatives did hold jobs with the poverty 
agency, and only after a major confrontation be- 
tween the City and the federal government did 
such practices diminish. 

The representatives’ influence over personnel 
selection was exercised, in many cases, on behalf 
of close friends and relatives. A minority of 
representatives objected to this practice in terms 
such as the following: 


“They get mothers, brothers, neighbors, and 
people they owe favors [for the available jobs]. I 
had my husband apply, because at least he’s quali- 
fied.” 

“The trouble is that a few of them get all the 
jobs for their friends. I have recommended people, 
but they don’t get jobs. You can’t get a job unless 
you say the chairman recommended you or some- 
thing.” 


A more satisfied representative stated that one 
of the reasons she enjoyed her position was: 


“I know what’s going on and this way I can 
help my family and friends.” 


In sum, much as the machine politician provided 
for the needs of particular members of the im- 
migrant community, the Philadelphia council 
members sought particularistic benefits that 
would improve the life chances of specific mem- 
bers of the low income population. 

The focus on particularistic benefits to the ex- 
clusion of broader policy questions contributed 
to the decline in actual representation in Phila- 
delphia. Although the majority of respondents 
claimed that these centers had attempted some 
organizational activity, such as the formation of 
block clubs, identification of block leaders, and 
holding neighborhood meetings, only a few spe- 
cific examples of the actual formation of new or- 
ganizations could be given. Moreover, the repre- 
sentatives themselves rarely sought to make 
broad changes in the operations of other institu- 
tions serving the urban poor. The representa- 
tives did appeal to the state legislature in a well- 
coordinated effort to obtam revision of state 
welfare laws. But with the exception of one at- 
tempt to retard an urban renewal project, the 
representatives hesitated before criticizing local 
bureaucracies for fear that this would jeopardize 
staff support for the particularistic goals they 
sought. They also sacrificed authority over their 
neighborhood service centers for the possibility 
(which never materialized) of employment op- 
portunity. 

In New York, on the other hand, the repre- 
sentatives utilized their considerably greater 
influence to promote universalistic interests. 
Consistent with the autonomy of neighborhood 


re lm» 
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councils mentioned earlier, the extent of univer- 
salistie interest representation in New York 
differed considerably from neighborhood to 
neighborhood. But in ‘all three neighborhoods in- 
vestigated intensively, staff members were 
charged by the neighborhood councils with the 
responsibility of organizing tenant groups, block 
elubs and other community groups. In Bedford- 
Stuyvesant community action personnel had be- 
gun to generate community pressures in favor of 
major changes in the operations of the welfare de- 
partment and the school system. But it was in 
East Harlem that poverty resources were most 
obviously used to strengthen the political re- 
sources of the community. Although two fac- 
tions were in competition for control of poverty 
funds, both factions used the resources at their 
disposal to organize the local population on be- 
half of causes which had some promise of im- 
proving the life chances of the neighborhood 
population as a whole. These resources helped to 
maintain a cadre of community activists who 
continually demanded changes in welfare, hous- 
ing and educational policies in the community. 
Indeed, the political activity in East Harlem 
generated citywide movements for drastic reor- 
ganization of the city’s educational system.*° 
Whatever the merits of the goals of East Har- 
lem leaders, it is clear that representatives of the 
poor addressed themselves to questions of broad 
public policy. 

Particularistic interest representation, in the 
sense that representatives sought payment and 
jobs for themselves and patronage for their 
friends, was certainly not absent in New York 
City. But in contrast to Philadelphia these con- 
cerns did not become so predominant as to 
handicap the capacity of the representatives to 
provide universalistic representation as well. 
This difference between New York and Philadel- 
phia was due in part to the way in which actual 
representation, conflict, and interest representa- 
tion were inter-related. 


IY, SUBSTANTIVE REPRESENTATION AND CONFLICT 


Higher levels of actual representation gener- 
ated intra-neighborhood conflict, which in turn 
encouraged more universalistic interest repre- 
sentation. The greater the level of influence by 
community representatives over the program, 
the greater the level of conflict within the com- 


“A detailed analysis of the attempts by repre- 
sentatives of the poor to change the structure and 
policies of East Harlem’s educational system can 
be found in Paul E. Peterson, “The Politics of 
Educational Reform,” in Frank Lutz (ed.), Dy- 
namics in Urban Education (Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles Jones, 1970). 
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munity—particularly in neighborhoods of ethnic 
and/or racial heterogeneity. As representatives 
of the poor gained more control over the alloca- 
tion of poverty program resources, they found 
more at stake to divide them. But organized and 
extensive conflict reinforced tendencies towards 
universalistic interest representation. Competi- 
tion for power within the community forced the 
competing leaderships to justify their appeal for 
community support by representing broad com- 
munity interests. 

The variation among the three cities in actual 
representation, conflict, and interest representa- 
tion illustrates the relationship among these 
three variables. Given the low level of actual rep- 
resentation in Chicago, the major problem for 
the poverty staff in that city was to stimulate 
sufficient interest among council members so 
that a quorum necessary to conduct counril 
business could be achieved. Conflict was 
sporadic, disorganized, and related to specific is- 
sues that occasionally arose. In Philadelphia, 
where the representatives had some influence 
over hiring policies, conflict revolved largely 
around the distribution of employment opportu- 
nities to claimants sponsored by different mem- 
bers of neighborhood councils. Conflict was the 
greatest in the community where racial faction- 
alism was apparent, as black and white council- 
lors opposed each other over the selection of 
council employees. The animosity was subdued, 
however, and did not reach the level of public 
discussion. Although the agreement tended to 
break down in the heat of the electoral cam- 
paign, the two sides had even formed an agreed 
slate for the second poverty election. 

The relative serenity of community action pol- 
itics in Chicago and Philadelphia contrasted 
sharply with the community action politics in 
New York City, where the much greater level of 
actual representation gave rise to organized and 
extensive conflicts worthy of more detailed at- 
tention. Conflict was organized in all three New 
York neighborhoods, as two factions competed 
for control of the neighborhood’s community ar- 
tion program. These factions can be character- 
ized as the traditional community leadership 
faction and the partisan-oriented faction. The 
traditional community leadership in the field of 
welfare was vested in settlement houses, 
YMCAs,®? and Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
churches and welfare agencies. Even though these 
groups did not have a common view towards wel- 
fare policy, they buried their differences in order 
to obtain lucrative community action funds. On 
the Lower West Side of Manhattan memories of 
conflict between a prominent settlement house 


“Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
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and the Catholic Church strained relationships 
but did not prevent surprisingly close co-opera- 
tion in the development of community action 
plans. In Bedford-Stuyvesant the community 
had a paucity of community leadership, for pri- 
vate welfare agencies had deserted the commu- 
nity as the neighborhood became black. Only 
the YMCA, supported by local Negro clergy- 
men, doctors, lawyers, and other middle class 
professionals, remained to provide the tradi- 
tional leadership. In East Harlem a settlement 
house and a combined church and welfare 
agency provided basic institutional strength for 
the traditional community leadership. Despite 
the diversity of the leadership grouping among 
these three neighborhoods, they bore in common 
the burden of being known as “the Establish- 
ment,” which was the favorite epithet leveled 
against them by their opposition. 

The opposing faction in each of the communi- 
ties is more difficult to characterize, but inas- 
much as they had more overt political ties than 
the “Establishment” faction, we shall call them 
the “partisans.” We do not mean to imply that 
the “Establishment” had no political connec- 
tions, but it is possible to say that these connec- 
tions were secondary sources of strength, con- 
nections which were the result of (rather than 
the cause of) their basic institutional importance 
to the community. The “partisans,” on the other 
hand, were more vulnerable to the charge of 
“playing politics,” for their base of support ap- 
peared to be more narrowly political. On the 
Lower West Side the institutional base of sup- 
port for this faction was the reform club move- 
ment, which is the predominant partisan politi- 
cal force in that part of New York City. In Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant the general lack of any stable 
political force inhibited the development of a 
stable partisan faction. But the director of the 
neighborhood service center in the community, a 
politically astute and capable administrator, 
sought to develop an alternative, more political 
base of power in order to free herself from the 
constraints that the “Establishment” placed 
upon her. Within two years, the “Establish- 
ment,” realising the dangerous possibility her at- 
tempts to mobilize a power base on a previously 
apathetic population would have for their own 
position, removed the director from her job and 
replaced her with a more traditional social 
worker. In East Harlem the partisan faction 
rested primarily on an ethnic base. Since the 
traditional community leadership came from 
and serviced the black population in this racially 
heterogeneous community, the partisans ap- 
. pealed to Puerto Rican pride in order to mobilize 
support from another wing of the community. 
Led by an attractive and personable Young 
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Puerto Rican social worker, they depended on 
close ties with Democratic leaders in the Robert 
Wagner Administration and in the United 
States Senate. 

The extensive character of the conflict was ev- 
ident both in its duration and in the range and 
significance of the issues. In East Harlem both 
factions had separate access to poverty funds, 
and each side attempted to secure control of all 
resources allocated to the community. On the 
Lower West Side the debate was over the meth- 
od by which council representatives should be 
selected in the future and the kind of programs 
that should be operated by the neighborhood 
service center. In Bedford-Stuyvesant the de- 
bate was over relations with private welfare 
agencies and the balance of power between the 
council and its staff. In all three communities 
the conflict was detectable at least as early as 
the summer of 1964, and it continued into the 
summer of 1966 when this research was com- 
pleted. During this period the conflict between 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans in the heterogeneous 
community of East Harlem became so intense 
that on more than one occasion physical force 
was threatened. 

Organized and extensive conflict reinforced 
tendencies towards universalistic interest repre- 
sentation. In Chicago and Philadelphia the rela- 
tively amiable relationships among the represen- 
tatives of the poor hindered community discus- 
sion of the representatives’ obligations to their 
constituencies. In New York both factions, con- 
stantly competing for community support, 
sought to establish their credentials as vigorous 
defenders of the community’s interests. Public 
officials in East Harlem frequently dismissed 
community agitation against their agency as 
simply the byproduct of organizational aggran- 
dizement. Their observations, though an over- 
simplification, cannot be dismissed entirely, for 
the competition for power kept both organiza- 
tions searching for means by which they could 
expand their support. In this way, community 
conflict functioned to generate the articulation 
of demands for broad changes in governmental 
services to the poor. 


V, RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN FORMAL AND 
SUBSTANTIVE REPRESENTATION 


Table 1 sets forth the patterns of representa- 
tion and conflict we have observed in the com- 
munity action program m Chicago, Philadelphia 
and New York. The relationships among actual 
representation, conflict, and interest representa- 
tion have already been noted. It remains for us 
to analyze the relationships between formal and 
substantive representation. It is apparent from 
Table 1 that differmg arrangements for formal 
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TABLE 1. FORMAL REPRESENTATION, SUBSTANTIVE REPRESENTATION AND 
CONFLICT IN CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK CITY 


Patterns of Political 





Action Ginea 
1. Formal Low 
Representation (Indirect via 
mayor) 
2. Substantive 
Representation 
a. Actual Very low 
Representation 
(Influence) 
b. Interest 
Representation -~ 
(Orientation) 
3. Conflict Low 


representation of the poor are associated with 
differing patterns of substantive representation. 
Formal representation of the poor controlled by 
an elected city official (Chicago) was associated 
with such a low level of actual representation 
that the orientations of the representatives were 
insignificant. Formal representation controlled 
by neighborhood groups (New York) preceded 
relatively high levels of neighborhood control 
and universalistic interest representation. Direct 
election of the representatives of the poor (Phil- 
adelphia) was the precursor of moderate influ- 
ence and particularistic orientations. Are these 
relationships causal or spurious? With only 
three cases to draw upon, a definite answer is 
obviously impossible. Yet a reasonable interpre- 
tation may emerge from analysis of the patterns 
that were observed. 

Serious consideration must first be given to 
the possibility that the formal arrangements had 
no significant effect on the influence and orienta- 
tions of the representatives of the poor. As was 
pointed out at the beginning of this analysis, the 
neighborhood groups in New York were the 
strongest and in Chicago they were the weakest. 
The settlement over formal representation may 
be understood simply as an initial statement of 
the power relations between the city government 
and the community organizations. It can be ar- 
gued that the subsequent pattern of substantive 
representation may be due basically to this un- 
derlying power relationship rather than to the 
arrangements for formal representation, which 


Cities 
Philadelphia New York City 
High Moderate 
(Direct (Indirect via 
elections) neighborhood 
organizations) 
Moderate and High 
declining 
Particularistic Universalistic 
Mild Organized and 


extensive 


merely reflected this power relationship. Such an 
interpretation is persuasive, for it stresses infor- 
mal, extra-governmental political relationships 
rather than the technical arrangements of 
governmental institutions. 

However, it would be incorrect to dismiss the 
significance of formal governmental arrange- 
ments altogether. To do so would, in the first 
place, ignore the fact that political actors re- 
garded these formal arrangements as critical and 
were in many cases willing to invest many re- 
sources in securing a process of selecting repre- 
sentatives which they could influence.3? Sec- 
ondly, it is possible to identify a factor which 
helps to explain the empirical association be- 
tween formal and substantive representation. 
The constituency for the representative, as 
shaped by the arrangements for formal repre- 
sentation, influenced the patterns of substantive 
representation. 

Formal representation in Chicago provided a 
constituency for representatives of the poor that 
facilitated a low level of actual representation. 
The constituency of the representatives, as 
shaped by the selection process, was a powerful 
political institution whose interests were hostile 
to the mobilization of new political energy 
among low income groups. The constituency was 
the same center of power towards which de- 
mands that necessarily accompany universalistic 
interest representation must be directed. But the 


1 Supra, p. 121. 
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representatives found their position too insecure 
and their independent base of political power 
too weak to attack those that appointed them. 

The constituency of the representatives of the 
poor in Philadelphia encouraged substantive rep- 
resentation particularistic in character. The pov- 
erty elections were an extreme case of “friends 
and neighbors” politics. In Southern Politics 
Key informs us that friends and neighbors poli- 
tics is likely to oceur when there is an 


absence of stable, well organized . . . factions of 
like-minded citizens formed to advocate measures 
of common concern. In its extreme form localism 
justifies a diagnosis of low voter-interest in public 
issues and a susceptibility to control by the irrele- 
vant appeal to support the home-town boy... ™ 


One indicator of the low voter interest in the 
poverty elections, which was widely broadcast 
by the news media at the time, was the less than 
3 per cent of the eligible population participat- 
ing in the balloting. Closer analysis of the 
election data suggests that those few who voted 
were influenced by localist considerations. Each 
of the twelve areas in which neighborhood coun- 
cil representatives were chosen was divided into 
four sections for polling purposes. In order to 
determine the relationship between the residence 
of candidates and voting behavior, each candi- 
date was classified according to the polling sec- 
tion in which he lived. A voter was eligible to 
cast his ballot upon presentation of evidence 
that he resided within that section. Smce votes 
were tallied by voting section, it was possible to 
determine localist influences on the voting be- 
havior. 

Localism influenced, first of all, the voter’s de- 
cision as to whether he should vote at all. 
Among all forty-eight voting sections in the 
twelve neighborhood council areas, there was a 
strong correlation between the number of coun- 
cil candidates residing in that section and the 
number of voters on election day. Table 2 re- 
veals the sharp increase in the number of voters 
as the number of candidates increased24 The 


3Y, O. Key, Southern Politics (New York: Al- 
fred Knopf, 1950), p. 37. 

While récords were kept on the number of 
voters for each CAC area as a whole, the number 
of voters for each voting section within the areas 
could not be obtained directly. Although the num- 
ber of votes cast for each candidate within each 
voting section was available, the sum of these 
votes could not be accepted as a direct measure of 
the number of voters because each person was per- 
mitted to vote for as many as twelve candidates. 
Neither was the solution to divide the total 
number of votes cast in an election by twelve, 
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data suffer from our inability to state the voter 
turnout in percentage terms. But for those 
twelve voting sections {chosen at random) for 
which we did estimate the percentage turnout,®5 
the relationship between the number of candi- 


since many people did not fully utilize all twelve 
votes. The best, though far from satisfactory solu- 
tion, we felt, was to assume that at each of the 
four polling places within a CAC area the voters 
used equal amounts of their total voting power. 
Such an assumption enabled us to formulate the fol- 
lowing proportion: 

Sy — Ay 


——— 


Sp Ay 


where S, equals the total number of voters 
in the voting section, Se equals the total number 
of ballots cast for all candidates in the voting sec- 
tion, Ay equals the number of voters in the CAC 
area, and A» equals the total number of ballots cast 
for all candidates in the CAC area. Since three of 
the four quantities were known, we were able to 
solve for the fourth, giving us an estimate of the 
number of voters in each voting section. 

Where more candidates ran for office in a sec- 
tion, it is possible that voters used more amounts 
of their voting power in order to vote for several 
of their friends and neighbors on the ballot. If so, 
this would mean that our assumption that voters 
used equal amounts of their voting power in esti- 
mating the number of voters biases the findings 
in the direction of estimating more voters in sec- 
tions that had more candidates. Some of the high 
correlation between number of candidates and 
voter turnout, therefore, may be attributable to 
the exercise of greater voting power by voters in 
those sections that had more candidates. Even if 
this were the case, however, it would in no way be 
contrary to our basic contention that voting behav- 
ior was affected by friends and neighbors politics. 

* The size and characteristics of the total pop- 
ulation in the sample areas were estimated from 
data made available by Richard H. Uhlig of the 
Philadelphia Health and Welfare Council. Since 
areas (and sections within areas) did not cor- 
respond with census tracts in a number of cases, 
all calculations based on these data are subject to 
some error, In addition, our estimate of the pop- 
ulation was based on all people eighteen years and 
older reported in the 1960 census data, Since 
voting was limited to those twenty-one years and 
older, our figures underestimate the percentage 
of those eligible that voted. However, unless the 
age distribution for the three years eighteen to 
twenty-one varies substantially from one neigh- 
borhood to another, it is unlikely that this af- 
fects inter-area comparisons. 
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TABLE 2. NUMBER OF CANDIDATES LIVING IN 
SECTION AND YOTER TURNOUT IN 
FORTY-EIGHT VOTING SECTIONS 


EY een irheetha trate ll hl TTT a e dirt rhea 


Number of candidates Number voting 


living in section in section 
0-3 (9) 60.9 
4-6 (14) 252.2 
7-9 (13) 316.5 
10-12 (12) 433.1 


dates and voter turnout was even more dra- 
matic. The rank order of the two variables for 
these twelve sections was nearly identical, and 
the product-moment coefficient of correlation at- 
tained a value of S86. The details are in Table 3. 
In an election having such a low turnout, people 
did not vote unless there was some particularly 
compelling reason for them to go. In this case 
the most powerful force inducing voters to par- 
ticipate was a friend or neighbor running for 
office; the more candidates in an area, the more 
people would do a friend a favor by showing up 
at the polls. 

The pattern of support for each candidate 
within his neighborhood council area revealed 
that a voter tended to vote for candidates that 
lived within the same voting section that the 
voter did. An index of localism was developed in 
order to state the degree to which localist 
influences were revealed by the voting behavior. 
The rationale for this index is stated in the Ap- 
pendix. In brief, the index of localism states 
numerically the proportion of votes received by 
a local candidate as compared to the average 
proportion received by all non-local candidates, 


TABLE 3, NUMBER OF CANDIDATES LIVING IN 
VOTING SECTION AND VOTER TURNOUT 
IN TWELVE SAMPLE SECTIONS 





Number of candidates Per cent voting 





living in section in section 
i 5.6 G 
12 5.7 
10 2.2 
8 1.4 
8 1.2 
6 2.3 
6 & 
5 2.0 
4 Ari 
0 4 
0 1 
0 2 
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TABLE 4, PROPARTION OF NON-WHITES IN 
COMMUNITY ACTION COUNCIL AREA AND 
AREA’S SCORE ON INDEX OF LOCALISM 


ceee TNR TTRERLLUARR A tl AR A A A 
eeaeee a a Aa o rem mm amaaa a E a e m e Őn —_—- 


Index of 
localism 
score 


Percent non-white in community 
action council area 


0%-15%* (2) (Predominantly White) 2 
25 %-45 %> (6) (Racially Mixed) 2. 
65%-90% (4) (Predominantly Negro) 2 

s No CAC areas had 16 to 24, or 46 to 64 per- 
cent nonwhite populations, 


holding constant the general popularity of each 
candidate. If the local candidate did proportion- 
ately no better than non-local candidates, the 
value of the index is 1.00. If his proportion is 
less than that of non-local candidates, the value 
is less than 1.00. 

As measured by this index, localism pervaded 
Philadelphia’s poverty election. Out of 348 
candidates 93 percent ran proportionately bet- 
ter in their home section than did the average 
non-local candidate.2¢ Only 6 percent did not 
do as well, while two candidates ran proportion- 
ately as well as did the average non-local candi- 
dates. The index of localism for the average can- 
didate was 2.07. Thus, the average candidate did 
proportionately twice as well in his own section as 
did the average non-local candidate in that sec- 
tion. This pattern of voting behavior appears 
not to have been due simply to racial loyalties 
which would appear as localist influences be- 
cause of segregated housing patterns. If such 
had been the case, one would have found a lower 
index of localism in those neighborhood couucil 
areas which consisted largely of one racial group. 
But, as can be seen in Table 4, the racial com- 
plexion of an area had little effect on the index 
of localism. 

The tendency for the voter to favor the neigh- 
borhood candidate, together with the strong cor- 
relation between the number of candidates living 
in a section and voter turnout, suggests that 
personal acquaintance with one or more of the 
candidates crucially affected both fhe decisions 
to vote and for whom to vote. Indeed, friends 
and neighbors polities, in this context, takes on a 
literal meaning that could not have been quite 
the case in the southern states that Key ana- 
lyzed. The neighborhood council areas were so 
small that non-local candidates often lived only 


s Two candidates were excluded from the analy- 
sis, because it was impossible to ascertain in which 
voting section they lived. 
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a few blocks away. Finding localism in the vot- 
ing within these supposedly compact council ar- 
eas reveals an extreme instance of friends and 
neighbors politics. This friends and neighbors 
style of politics indicated the lack of issues dis- 
puted by organized competing factions, which 
usually stimulate citizens to vote. During the six 


weeks before the election no significant issues 


and no citywide organizations contesting the 
elections emerged. The Congress of Racial 
Equality and the National Association for the 
Advancement of Coloured People, realizing their 
own weaknesses, decided to let “the poor people 
choose their own representatives.” The party or- 
ganizations accepted the decision of communi- 
ty action program officials that party activists 
were not eligible to participate in this election. 
Such neighborhood slates as were formed were 
little more than hastily arranged agreements for 
temporary gain rather than a coalition of inter- 
ests with a discernible perspective concerning 
the proper approach to ameliorating the plight 
of low income citizens. 

Certain structural characteristics of poverty 
elections encouraged this issueless, friends and 
neighbors political style. The elections were held 
separately from other elections. They were elec- 
toral contests between politically unknown indi- 
viduals for an obscure and relatively unimpor- 
tant post with almost totally undefined responsi- 
bilities. The announcement that such an election 
would be held was made only six weeks prior to 
election day, an inordinately short period for the 
selection of candidates, the organization of 
campaigns and the development of issues. 

The constituency formed by the arrangements 
for formal representation contributed to the rep- 
resentative’s particularistic orientation. To the 
extent that the newly elected representatives 
had any constituency at all, it consisted of those 
few personal acquaintances who had been mobi- 
lized by the candidate to support him on 
election day. Since the representatives lacked a 
strong, organized constituency upon which they 
could depend for future political support, they 
sought to develop a small, personally loyal fol- 
lowing by distributing particularistic benefits. 
The bureaueratic staff and the Tate Administra- 
tion won the acquiescence of the representatives 
on larger policy questions by encouraging their 
interest in questions of patronage and financial 
remuneration. Friends and neighbors politics in 
Philadelphia, as in the South, extended the 
power of the dominant political force in the 
community, the City Administration. It is not 
surprising that in subsequent years, the City 
fought for continued election of the representa- 
tives of the poor—even after OEO had lost 
enthusiasm for this innovation. 
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The constituency for New York’s representa- 
tives, as shaped by the processes of formal rep- 
resentation, encouraged substantive represen- 
tation of a universalistic interest character, be- 
cause the representative’s constituency was or- 
ganized through neighborhood groups. Since the 
concerns of the organizations in the community 
did not, for the most part, depart radically from 
the interests of the population, their very orga- 
nization helped them to become effective links 
binding representatives to their constituents. 
Representatives thus spoke for and were ac- 
countable to an organized constituency which 
could be relied upon in moments of crisis. What- 
ever disagreements existed among community 
leaders, they drew together to protect the local 
community action program from the city’s in- 
tervention. Representatives sought to protect 
the autonomy of their local organizations rather 
than simply to secure particularistic benefits for 
themselves. Although examples of combined 
community efforts to ensure autonomous local 
influence over the poverty program occurred in 
all three (and many other) neighborhoods, we 
shall illustrate the pattern by briefly describing 
events in Bedford-Stuyvesant. 

The community action program in that com- 
munity had been developed by a staff responsive 
to the interests of “the Establishment,” but as 
prospects for funding by OEO improved, a 
new, more politically oriented director took the 
helm. The Wagner Administration, noticing the 
growing split within the Bedford-Stuyvesant 
community, seized this opportunity to bring the 
program under more central direction. The com- 
munity responded to this threat with unexpect- 
edly unified political action. Community meet- 
ings were held, telegrams and phone calls were 
sent to Congressmen (and even to the Vice-Pres- 
ident), and a vigorous defense of the decentral- 
ized arrangements was made in personal discus- 
sions with city officials. Representatives from 
the community on the city poverty council were 
able to use their position to protect local control 
of the community action program. In the face of 
this opposition, city officials retreated from their 
attempt to centralize authority. It was the avail- 
ability of the resources of an organized commu- 
nity that enabled New York’s representatives of 
the poor to win the local control which was es- 
sential for the universalistic interest representa- 
tion peculiar to that city. 

This relationship between formal and substan- 
tive representation may be peculiarly character- 
istic of representatives of disadvantaged groups 
in society. The formal process by which corpora- 
tions, labor unions, and professional associations 
are selected as representatives on official policy- 
making bodies probably has little effect on 
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their subsequent behavior. Analyses of group 
influence in policy-making throughout the fed- 
eral system in the United States suggest that 
such groups are capable of providing quite 
effective interest representation under a variety 
of formal and informal relationships with policy- 
makers.37 The multiplicity of access points— 
both formal and informal—available to higher 
status groups reduces the significance of any one 
channel of influence. If a particular representa- 
tive does not provide effective interest represen- 
tation, the high status group may be crippled 
temporarily in its relations with the government, 
but sooner or later it will find a more effective 
channel or representation. To guard against loss 
of position within their own group, representa- 
tives thus tend to be vigorous exponents of the 
group’s interests. 

Among low status groups the number of alter- 
native channels through which the group can 
influence public policy is likely to be sig- 
nificantly less. Thus, the importance of any one 
channel of representation is thereby enhanced. 
The representative’s bargaining position vis a 
vis the agency he is trying to influence is mini- 
mized and his bargaining position vis a vis the 
group he is representing is strengthened. Other 
factors being equal, he is more likely to make 
greater concessions merely to maintain his posi- 
tion as formal representative. Consequently, the 
formal selection process has particular signifi- 
cance for the substantive behavior of represen- 
tatvives of the poor. 


VI, SOCIALLY DESCRIPTIVE REPRESENTATION 


Socially descriptive representation was far less 
controversial in these three cities than were the 
arrangements for formal representation. Neigh- 
borhood groups were far less insistent that any 
income limit be placed upon those chosen to 
represent the residents of low income communi- 
ties. Their reticence on this point may have been 
due to the tendency for organizations to recruit 
the more skilled, better educated, and more af- 
fluent members of the community; many of their 
leaders would be disqualified from participating 
if a strict income limit were placed on those who 
could serve as representatives of the poor. The 
extent to which socially descriptive representation 
was implemented must be attributed to OEO’s 
dogged insistence that at least some of those 
representing the poor come from similar back- 
grounds themselves. In New York and Chicago no 
more than one-third of the representatives on the 


3 See, for example, Grant MeConnell, Private 
Power and American Democracy (New York: 
Alfred Knopf, 1966), passim. 
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neighborhood councils and an even smaller per- 
centage on the citywide councils had incomes 
within the poverty zone.38 In Philadelphia, on 
the other hand, election regulations required that 
all members of neighborhood councils have m- 
comes of less than $6000 annually (the limit for 
any individual council member varying with the 
size of his family).3° Forty percent of the 
city poverty council consisted of represents- 
tives who also conformed to these income re- 
strictions. Moreover, Negroes were also well rep- 
resented among the elected council members. 
Although nonwhites (mostly Negroes) com- 
prised only 44 percent of the population in des- 
ignated poverty areas, 70 to 80 percent of the 
one hundred and forty-four elected representa- 
tives were nonwhite.*° 

This difference between Philadelphia and the 
other two cities enables us to inquire as well into 
the effect that socially descriptive representation 
had on the patterns of actual and interest repre- 
sentation. In general, it seemed that lower in- 
come representatives were more interested in se- 
curing particularistic benefits, whereas more 
middle income representatives were interested in 
achieving both influence and universalistic 
changes in government services to the poor. As 
we noted earlier, Philadelphia’s representatives 
focused on payment for themselves and positions 
in the agency for their family and friends as ma- 
jor goals which they wished to pursue. Similarly, 
on New York’s Lower West Side, the partisan 
factions, who agitated for greater involvement 
of the poor, were repeatedly disappointed by the 
support which low mcome representatives gave 
to their opponents in exchange for particularistic 


3 Both the level of income which was the upper 
limit of the poverty zone and the percentage o! 
poor on neighborhood and citywide councils fluctu- 
ated over time. In general Chicago’s social repre- 
sentation increased somewhat from a very low 
level, whereas New York’s decreased in 1966. More 
detailed information can be found in Peterson, 
“City Politics and Community Action,” pp. 56-59, 
133-153. 

“There is some evidence that enforcement of 
this rule was not excessively rigid, but it was 
nevertheless apparent that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of council members had incomes below the 
upper limit and the remainder were in only slightly 
better economic circumstances. 

“Tn three randomly selected areas, the distribu- 
tion was 72 percent Negro, 25 percent white and 
3 percent Spanish-speaking. A close observer of 
the program estimated that in the city as a whole 
about 80 percent of elected representatives were 
nonwhite. Shostak, “Urban Politics and Poverty,” 


p.i. 
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benefits.41 Thus, the particularistic character of 
interest representation in Philadelphia might not 
have been so pronounced had income restrictions 
on candidates been less severe. Certainly, the 
middle class organization leaders in New York 
in many cases were more concerned about 
strengthening their power and influence in the 
program than in gaining material benefits for 
themselves or their friends. Thus, whereas the 
Philadelphia representatives were slowly losing 
influence m the hope of securing material 
benefits, this trend was not apparent in New 
York City. In fact the victory of the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant community in its conflict with the 
mayor must be attributed in part to the skills 
and positions of influence which the middle class 
leaders of the neighborhood organization had at 
their disposal. 

But it is too facile an explanation to say that 
Philadelphia and New York community action 
programs took different directions because lower 
income representatives seek material gain 
whereas middle income representatives sought 
influence for their organizations. Such an in- 
terpretation ignores the extent to which political 
power relations and the arrangements for formal 
representation strengthened the representatives 
of the poor in New York. Lower income repre- 
sentations in East Harlem and Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant fought for greater neighborhood influence 
over the program with a vigor unknown in Phila- 
delphia. It was the coincidence of disorganized 
politics together with restrictions on the mcome 
of representatives in the latter city that explains 
their particularistic interest representation. 

This tendency of socially descriptive represen- 
tatives to provide particularistic rather than uni- 
versalistic representation may well be peculiar 
to representatives of disadvantaged groups in 
society. Lower status representatives, on the 
other hand, are more likely to have personal fi- 
nancial difficulties which can be eased by trading 
power and influence for monetary assistance. 
The greater dependence of his constituency upon 
him as a representative enables the representa- 
tive to strike such a bargain with the agency he 
is trying to influence without losing his status 


“Community action program officials in Oak- 
land also eliminated middle class neighborhood 
leadership seeking to provide universalistic inter- 
est representation by requiring that representatives 
be socially descriptive of their constituency (i.e. 
having annual incomes of less than $3000). Nicho- 
las Masters et al., Politics, Poverty and Educa- 
tion: An Analysis of Decision-making Structures, 
Report submitted to the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, Washington, February, 1968, p. 253, 
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vis-à-vis his constituency. Moreover, perhaps þe- 
cause of the realities of power relations, this pat- 
tern of behavior does not depart from the norms 
of lower class culture. The machine politi- 
clan was respected for his power, even though it 
was well known he used his power for personal 
gain, Since political power was one of the few 
avenues for social mobility, the culture con- 
doned such a political style. The Philadelphia rep- 
resentatives provided but another illustration 
of this pattern of behavior. 


VII. SUMMARY 


The following hypotheses are supported by 
the data in this comparative case study: 

1. Representation of universalistic interests of 
low status groups is associated with the occur- 
rence of: 

a) an organized relationship between the 
formal representatives and the low status group, 
provided that this organizational link is not con- 
trolled by interests antithetical to those of the 
low status group; 

b) political competition and conflict among 
those seeking to be the formal representatives of 
the low status group; 

c) formal representatives who are related 
to the low status group in an organized manner, 
but who are not socially descriptive of the low 
status group with respect to such status variables 
as occupation, education and income; and 

d) substantial influence by formal repre- 
sentatives over the operations of the relevant 
governmental program. 

2. Representation of particularistic interests 
of low status groups is associated with the oc- 
currence of: 

a) little organized competition for the posi- 
tion of formal representative together with se- 
lection of representatives more for their personal 
qualities than for their position on political is- 
sues; 

b) few, if any, organizational mechanisms © 
systematically linking formal representatives to 
their constituencies as a whole; 

c) ample opportunities for the distribution 
to constituents of divisible, material benefits by 
the formal representatives; 

d) moderate influence over the operations 
of the relevant governmental program by formal 
representatives; and 

e) formal representatives who are socially 
descriptive of the low status group with respect 
to status variables. 

3. Representation of scarcely any substantive 
interests—either particularistic or universalistic 
—of low status groups is associated with the oc- 
currence of; 
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a) a relationship between the formal 
representatives and the low status group 
which is organized by an interest contrary to 
those of the low status group; if this factor is 
present, other variables are unlikely to affect 
significantly the character of substantive rep- 
resentation. 


APPENDIX} 


Any measure of friends and neighbors polities 
or localism must be based on votes cast for 
various candidates in various constituencies, 
which in this case were called sections. These 
data may be arranged in a matrix whose rows 
correspond to candidates and whose columns 
correspond to sections. Thus we define as an 
entry in the data matrix 


vi;= The number of votes cast for candidate 
čin section j. 
Then, let 


St=the sum of the votes cast for candidate 
2 in all sections. 

T;=the total of the votes cast for all can- 
didates in section 7. 

V=the sum of all votes cast for all can- 
didates in all sections. 


From this an index of over-representation 
R.; for candidate ¢ in section 7 can be cal- 
culated? R:; simply states the ratio of the 
actual proportion of candidate 7’s total vote 
that he received in section 7 to his expected 
proportion, or: 

vi; (actual) 
Ry vj; (expected) z 
The excepted proportion is the proportion can- 
didate + would have received in section 7 had 
his vote been distributed in equal proportions 
among all sections, or: 


if; 
vi; (expected) “2 (2) 


Substituting the right-hand of equation (2) 
for v; (expected) in equation (1) and dropping 
the no longer necessary designation “actual” 
from the numerator in equation (1) yields: 


1 Duncan MacRae provided considerable assis- 
tance in the development of the index of localism. 

2 The index of over-representation has been 
used widely by political scientists and sociologists. 
See, for example, Donald R. Matthews, U.S. 
Senators and Their World (Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina: University of North Carolina Press, 
1960), pp. 273-74. 
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ae ae Vij \ 
Rij Si (3) 
l Y 
which equals 
R, =v. (4) 
7 ST} 


For purposes of measuring localism this in- 
dex suffers from the overlap between the data 
upon which both the “expected” and actual 
proportions are derived. T; is the column sum- 
mation of all cases of v;, including the in- 
stance of vy which is the basis for determining 
the actual proportion of candidate’s 2’s total 
vote that he received in section 7. As a result, 
the index of over-representation tended to 
measure not only localism but also the con- 
centration of candidates among sections, a 
variable which conceptually has nothing to do 
with localism. This difficulty is eliminated by 
dividing the index of over-representation for 
local candidate Z by the index of over-repre- 
sentation for non-local candidate m. This yields 
an index of localism L; for local candidate J: 


Ri; 

Erec u 5 
Ring ©) 

Substituting from (4), 

vY /SiT; 
EER ae 6 
Um V /SmT; (6) 
which reduces to: 

a v/o = 
la = IA (7) 


In order to reduce the effect of random error, 
an average of all values v,,/S,, may be an im- 
provement on the denominator of (7). Thus: 

vij /Si 
P on /Sn) = 

Thus, the index of localism as stated in (8) 
is simply the proportion of a local candidate’s 
total vote that he receives in his own district 
divided by the average of the corresponding 
proportions for all non-local candidates. Note 
that this formula includes no T, term, which 
frees the index from distortions resulting from 
an overlap between v;; and T;. However, the 
S; term (visible in (8) as S: and Sm) was not 
eliminated from the formula upon which the 
index of localism was based. Consequently, 
variations in the size of the vote among sections 
has affected the index to some extent. It is 
extremely unlikely, however, that any resulting 
imprecisions In the measurement of local in- 
fluences in the Philadelphia elections were so 
great as to affect the substantive argument of 
the paper. 
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A comparatively new line of research in 
political science involves the systematic in- 
vestigation of political, social, and economic 
factors important in the formation of public 
policy. So far, such research has yielded 
temptingly persuasive evidence that political 
variables exert little or no independent in- 
fluence on policy outcomes; that policy out- 
comes are governed overwhelmingly by socio- 
economic factors. Stated more succinctly, these 
findings have raised the question: Does politics 
make a difference in the policy formation pro- 
cess?! 

We suggest in the following analysis that 
these prior findings have been the result of the 
examination of a measure of public policy in 
which the influence of the political system is 
likely to be negligible, that is levels of public rev- 
enues and expenditures. To examine this prop- 
osition empirically, our study shifts attention to 
the allocation of the burdens and benefits of 
state revenue and expenditure policies across in- 
come classes. In redirecting analysis to alloca- 
tions rather than levels of state revenues and ex- 
penditures, we focus on a province we believe to 
be more predictably political? 

We have taken as our dependent variable the 


*Some of the data used in this analysis were 
taken from information made available by Thomas 
R. Dye. Computation time was provided by Stan- 
ford Computation Center, Stanford University. 
Machine and secretarial assistance were provided 
by the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution 
and Peace, Stanford University, as well as by the 
Institute of Political Studies, Stanford University. 
Our thanks also go to Raymond E. Wolfinger, 
Heinz Eulau; Hubert Marshall, and William Pais- 
ley for their encouragement and criticism. 

* This question is obviously a gross oversimplifi- 
cation of the problem. See Charles S, Cnudde and 
Donald J. McCrone, “Party Competition and Wel- 
fare Policies in the American States,” this Review, 
LXIII (September 1969), 858-866. 

? Easton, of course, has defined politics as “the 
authoritative allocation of values.” See David 
Easton, A Systems Analysis of Political Life (New 
York: John Wiley), p. 21. 


net redistributive impact of revenues and ex- 
penditures as represented by the ratio of ex- 
penditure benefits to revenue burdens for the 
three lowest income classes in each state.* The 
major hypothesis of our study is that, in regard 
to the allocation of the burdens and benefits of 
state government revenues and expenditures, po- 
litical variables will have a stronger influence on 
policy outcomes than will socio-economic vari- 
ables. | 


I, LITERATURE REVIEW 


The literature of the systematic analysis of 
public policy was launched with the publication 
in 1952 of Solomon Fabricant’s The Trend of 
Government Activity in the United States since 
1900.4 As part of his analysis, Fabricant used a 
multiple regression statistical model to examine 
interstate variations in levels of per capita state 
and local expenditure in the United States in 
1942. He found that more than 70% of the vari- 
ance in these levels could be explained by the 
impact of differences in per capita income, ur- 
banization, and population density. Both Fabri- 
cant’s focus and his method have inspired subse- 
quent research. 

For example, a number of studies published in 
the National Tax Journal have elaborated on 
Fabricant’s initial findings withm the basic 
framework of the multiple regression approach 
and with continued reliance on socio-economic 
independent variables. These efforts were di- 
rected mainly at extending Fabricant’s analysis 
over time and breaking down the dependent 
variable to determine the differential impact of 
his three independent variables on various com- 
ponents of expenditures. What the studies indi- 
cated was, briefly, that the explanatory power of 


? This measure is a direct statistical analogue 
of Lasswell’s and Kaplan’s indulgence-deprivation 
ratio. See Harold Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan, 
Power and Society (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1950), p. 61. 

*Solomon Fabricant, The Trend of Government 
Activity in the United States Since 1600 (New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1952), ch. 6. 
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the independent variables has decreased since 
1942, accounting for little more than half the 
variance in levels of state expenditures in 1957, 
and for only 18% of the changes in levels of 
state expenditures between 1957 and 1960.8 Fur- 
ther, these studies demonstrated that the effect 
of this set of independent variables varies with 
different facets of expenditures, having its least, 
influence on welfare expenditures in the states.’ 
Probably the most impressive overall finding of 
these studies, however, is the consistently high 
explanatory power of the socio-economic vari- 
ables employed relative to absolute levels of ex- 
penditures. 

In 1963, Dawson and Robinson, through the 
explicit introduction of political variables, mi- 
tiated an exploration of the political dimension 
of public policy outcomes.® Drawing their inspi- 
ration from a V. O. Key hypothesis,® they ex- 
amined the relationship between interparty com- 
petition and welfare policies as evidenced by an 
amalgam of state tax and expenditure measures 
which they labeled “welfare orientation.” They 
found that interparty competition is indeed 
fairly closely related to welfare orientation in 
the states, but this relationship disappears when 
controls for per capita income are introduced. 

Subsequent research into the impact of politi- 
cal variables has tended to confirm Dawson’s 
and Robinson’s initial findings. For instance, 
Hofferbert. followed Dawson’s and Robinson’s 
lead, but refined the definition of welfare orienta- 
tion and added divided party control, malappor- 
tionment, and regional controls (South vs. non- 
South) to interparty competition as independent 
variables.t° He reported low zero-order correla- 
tions'! for divided party control and malappor- 


*Glenn W. Fisher, “Determinants of State and 
Local Government Expenditures: A Prelimmary 
Analysis,” National Tax Journal, XIV (December 
1961), 349-355. 

*Roy W. Bahl and Robert J. Saunders, “Deter- 
minants of Changes in State and Local Govern- 
ment Expenditures,” National Tax Journal, XVIII 
(March 1965), 50-57. 

"Fisher, op. cil, p. 353. 

®Richard E. Dawson and James A, Robinson, 
“Inter-Party Competition, Economic Variables and 
Welfare Policies in the American States,” The 
Journal of Politics, XXV (1963), 265-289. 

° V, O. Key, Southern Politics (New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1949), pp. 298-311. 

” Richard I. Hofferbert, “The Relation Between 
Public Policy and Some Structural and Environ- 
mental Variables in the American States,’ this 
Review, LX (March 1966), 73-82. 

4 Four statistical terms used in this paper might 
be unfamiliar to some of the readers. A zero-order 
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tionment, and no independent impact for any o 
the political variables considered. 

Thomas Dye reported a veritable catalog o 
results in his book Politics, Economics, and the 
Public: Policy Outcomes in the Americai 
States.12 He employed the multiple regressio: 
model to analyze the relationship between cer- 
tain socio-economic variables (urbanization, im- 
dustrialization, income, and education) and po- 
litical variables (division of party control, inter- 
party competition, voter participation, and mal- 
apportionment) on the one hand, and a wide va- 
riety of expenditure and tax measures on the 
other. Dye’s findings were generally consisten 
with those of his predecessors: for forty-seven 
of fifty-four tax and expenditure measures, so- 
clo-economic variables had more influence or 
policy outcomes than did political variables. .\: 
Dye states: 


. correlation analysis reveals that these [po- 
litical] system characteristics have relatively litile 
independent effect on policy outcomes in the 
states. Economic development shapes both the 
political systems and political outcomes, and mos! 
of the association that occurs between system char- 
acteristics and policy outcomes can be attributed 
to the influence of economic development. Differ- 
ences in the policy choices of states with different 
types of political systems turn out to be largely = 
product of different socio-economic levels rather 
than a direct product of political variables.” 


But a few more positive results have appeared 
in the literature. Lineberry and Fowler shifted 


sasanga: 


correlation coeficient is the simple, bivariate cor- 
relation coefficient. It is a summary measure of 
association. A partial correlation coefficient is 2 
measure of association or the strength of a rela- 
tionship between two variables—e.g., urbanization 
and redistribution——controlled for a third or more 
variables. Thus, it is a measure of the unique por- 
tion of the association after the common portion 
has been controlled. The multiple-partial coeffi- 
cient is a summary measure of the “explanatory” 
power of a group of variables. It states the unique 
portion of the variance attributed to one set of 
variables—e.g., political variables—after another 
variable or set of variables—e.g., economic vari- 
ables—has been controlled. The coefficient of 
determination associated with any of the three 
above measures is the square of the coefficient of 
correlation (simple or multiple) which is equal to 
the portion of variance explained by the measures. 

2 Thomas R. Dye, Politics, Economics, and the 
Public: Policy Outcomes in the States (Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1966). 

3 Tbid., p. 293. 
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the level of analysis to American cities to deter- 
mine the impact of reformism (reformed cities 
are defined as those having city manager gov- 
ernment with nonpartisan and at-large elec- 
tions) on tax and expenditure policy. The 
authors ran separate multiple regression analy- 
ses in reformed and unreformed cities and found 
that socio-economic variables accounted for less 
of the variance in tax and expenditure levels in 
reformed cities. They saw the difference as an 
effect of reformism. Unfortunately, however, 
their methodology did not permit an assessment 
of the relative impact of political and socio- 
economic variables on policy outcomes. Grumm 
developed a new independent variable, an index 
of legislative professionalism, which he found to 
have an independent relationship with public 
welfare expenditures.4® Sharkansky and Hoffer- 
bert factor analyzed a number of variables and 
discovered that the “political” factor positively 
correlated with welfare-education policies after 
controlling for their socio-economic factor.1® 
Two authors have followed a different ap- 
proach, alterations in the dependent variable, in 
arriving at their more positive results concern- 
ing political variables. Sharkansky proposed that 
a distinction be drawn between public policy 
(expenditures and other indicators of official 
concern) and policy outputs (the results of 
those policies}. He examined the relative im- 
pact of environmental variables and policy vari- 
ables on high school attendance and completion 
(output measures). Sharkansky found policy 
measures more closely related than environmen- 
tal variables to levels of attendance and rate of 
graduation, though that relationship was re- 
versed in regard to dropouts. Walker, on the 
other hand, devised a non-monetary measure of 
public policy: his innovation index measures the 
extent and rapidity of adoption of eighty-eight 


“Robert L. Lineberry and Edmund P. Fowler, 
“Reformism and Public Policies in American 
Cities,” this Review, LXI (September 1967), 701- 
716. 

3 John G. Grumm, “Structural Determinants of 
Legislative Output”; paper delivered at Confer- 
ence on the Measurement of Public Policies in the 
American States, Ann Arbor, July 28-August 3, 
1968. 

* Tra Sharkansky and Richard I. Hofferbert, “Di- 
mensions of State Politics, Economics, and Pub- 
lic Policy,” this Review, LXIII (September 1969), 
867-879. 

“Tra Sharkansky, “Problems of Theory and 
Method: Environment, Policy, Output, and Im- 
pact”; paper delivered at Conference on the Mea- 
surement, of Public Policies in the American 
States, Ann Arbor, July 28-August 3, 1968. 
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policies among the states. Walker found that, 
although each of a number of political variables 
(party competition, party turnover, legislative 
apportionment, and legislative professionalism) 
correlated fairly closely with innovation, the re- 
lationship disappeared when socio-economic con- 
trols were introduced for all but the malappor- 
tionment-innovation correlation (a finding of no 
mean significance in itself). 

This brief literature review highlights a num- 
ber of findings relevant to the present analysis. 
First, socio-economic variables have relatively 
high explanatory value in terms of policy as it is 
measured by levels of taxes and expenditures in 
the states. Second, where political variables have 
been examined in relation to tax and expendi- 
ture levels their effect has usually been overshad- 
owed by that of socio-economic variables, and 
often have shown no independent impact what- 
soever. Third, the relationship between socio- 
economic variables and fiscal policies varies 
according to the specific components of these poli- 
cies, and the relationship is particularly weak in 
reference to welfare policies. 

The first two findings suggest that the politi- 
cal analyst may have to look beyond levels of 
taxes and expenditures to find politics having an 
independent or dominant influence on policy 
outcomes in the states. The third finding indi- 
cates that, as Key originally hypothesized, a fruit- 
ful area of search for such influence may be the 
redistributive policies of state governments. 

Accordingly, as stated earlier, this analysis 
takes as its dependent variable the net redistrib- 
utive impact of state revenues and expenditures. 
The political relevance of this variable has been 
suggested by Jacob and Lipsky in a review of 
research on public policies: 


The distribution of benefits or sanctions is per- 
haps. the most significant output dimension for 
political scientists, since much of the conflict pre- 
ceding adoption of a program is not about whether 
it should be embarked upon but who will pay and 
who will benefit, Even programs that apparently 
benefit most of the population—such as educa- 
tion and highway construction—have a variable 
incidence of benefits.” 


Implicit in this statement and in our analysis 
is a conception of politics as a bargaining pro- 


2 Jack L. Walker, “The Diffusion of Innovations 
among the American States,” this Review, LXII 
(September 1969), 880-899. 

* Herbert Jacob and Michael Lipsky, “Outputs, 
Structure and Power: An Assessment of Changes 
in the Study of State and Local Politics,” Journal 
of Politics, XXX (May 1968), 510-538. 
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cess in which trade-offs are made at the margins 
in deciding among alternative policies. The prod- 
uct of this process 1s embodied in the final 
configuration of penalties and rewards, which we 
are measuring in terms of the net redistributive 
impact of state revenues and expenditures. In 
sum, though one would expect that environmen- 
tal conditions would largely determine at what 
level revenues and expenditures will be set, pol- 
itics is likely to be pivotal in establishing the 
allocations of rewards and benefits at that level.?° 
Our purposes in this study are twofold: (1) to 
develop a statistical model that has a fairly high 
degree of explanatory power in regard to the re- 
distributive policies of American states, and (2) 
to examine the relative importance of political 
and socio-economic variables within that model. 
We shall use multiple regression analysis as an in- 
strument for accomplishing those purposes. 


II, DEPENDENT VARIABLE 


The obvious first requirement of this analysis 
is to devise a satisfactory measure of the net re- 
distributive impact of revenues and expendi- 
tures. We use as a basis for this derivation the 
Tax Foundation study, Tar Burdens and 
Benefits of Government Expenditure by Income 
Class, 1961 and 1965.21 This study, as the title 
implies, distributes revenue burdens and expendi- 
ture benefits across income classes. To do this, 
Foundation researchers selected a number of al- 
location bases which appeared to describe the in- 
cidence of revenue burdens and expenditure ben- 
efits by income class and applied these bases to 
revenue and expenditure totals. For instance, el- 
ementary and secondary education expenditure 
benefits were assumed to be distributed accord- 
ing to the number of children under 18 in fami- 
lies in each income class, so that if 20% of chil- 
dren under 18 were in families with an come 
of $4,000 to $4,999, 20% of expenditures on ele- 
mentary and secondary education were assigned 
as benefits to that income class. Similarly on the 
revenue side, if 20% of total expenditures on al- 


” Dawson and Robinson attempted to get at the 
concept of redistribution in the article already 
cited, but their perspectives were restricted by the 
measure of welfare orientation they chose and a 
concentration on levels of taxes and expenditures. 
See Dawson and Robinson, op. cit. We propose a 
considerably more comprehensive measure ad- 
dressed specifically to allocations of benefits and 
burdens. 

"Tax Foundation, Inc., Tax Burdens and Bene- 
fits of Government Expenditure by Income Classes, 
1961 and 1965 (New York: Tax Foundation, Inc., 
1967). 
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coholic beverages were made by families with a) 
income of $6,000 to $7,499, it is assumed th: ı 
20% of the alcoholic beverage tax was paid by 
families in that income class. This process, wit ı 
an appropriate allocation base for each revenu? 
and expenditure category, was repeated for a | 
federal government revenues and expenditurc: 
and for aggregate category totals of state ant 
local government revenues and expenditure». 
Expenditure totals by level of government we: - 
taken from Department of Commerce, Offic 
of Business Economics reports, and the alloca 

tion bases from Department of Labor data. 

For our study we have calculated by revenui 
and expenditure category the percentage distribu 
tions of state revenue burdens and expenditur: 
benefits from the Tax Foundation study. How- 
ever, since Office of Business Economics ex- 
penditure and revenue figures, which are th: 
basis for the Tax Foundation study, are nc. 
available on a state-by-state basis, we have used 
Census Bureau expenditure and revenue state 
totals as the base to which allocation factors are 
applied .2? 

Our analysis is restricted to revenues anc 
expenditures for state governments only, rather 
than a combination of state and local totals. for 
several reasons. First, it would appear that the 
state-local combination is more a statistical con- 
struct than a coherent governmental jurisdic- 
tion. As Sharkansky puts it: 


.. . the fusion of state and local government ac- 
tivities confuses the efforts of politically-distinct 
units. The state-plus-local aggregate is artificial, 
and not the arena in which policy-makers decide 
about the size of their budgets or the allocation of 
funds.” 


Second, the state level has traditionally been a 
level at which redistribution has been sought 
both in an attempt to overcome regional dif- 


“This shift raises a procedural problem, since 
the Census Bureau and the Office of Business Eco- 
nomics define revenue and expenditure categories 
somewhat differently. To counter this difficulty, 
we have either grouped the Census Bureau figures 
into categories at least nominally -equivalent io 
those set up by the Office of Business Economics 
or we have used allocation bases which appear to 
be appropriate to the Census Bureau categories. 
A number of technical differences prevent a direct 
comparison between the categories so derived and 
the Office of Business Economics data, but com- 
parability is not a major consideration, since it is 
only necessary to assume that the allocation bases 
are appropriate for the revised categorization of 
the Census Bureau figures. 

“1 Sharkansky, op. ctt., p. 4. 
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ferences in tax bases and expenditure policies 
and in the name of equity. Third, previous re- 
search has indicated that state and local levels 
are analytically distinct, responding in different 
ways to different influences.24 Fourth, and in a 
more practical vein, there is a potential ecological 
problem in analyzing state-wide political, social, 
and economic indicators in relation to local out- 
put measures, Were. local outputs to be included 
in the analysis, the prudent but difficult course 
to follow would be to collect data on the inde- 
pendent variables at the local level. The theoret- 
ical case for the state-local separation is not clear- 
cut, but we feel that the above considerations are 
sufficiently persuasive to justify that separation 
m this analysis. 

A number of additional factors -should be 
noted in our development of the dependent vari- 
able. First, we have included intergovernmental 
revenues and expenditures in state revenue and 


* Ibid. 
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expenditure totals. This inclusion was made on 
the assumption that political and socio-economic 
conditions within a given state are related to 
both the level and nature of intergovernmental 
revenues and expenditures in that state. We 
have distributed intergovernmental expenditure 
benefits across income classes according to the 
distribution of each category of tergovernmen- 
tal expenditures. We have distributed mtergov- 
ernmental revenues in proportion to the dis- 
tribution of the burden of all federal revenues. 
Second, we have treated unemployment compen- 
sation as a state program.” Finally, though the 


“This classification is somewhat ambiguous 
since the federal government levies a tax on em- 
ployers but allows a credit for state taxes up to 
90% of the amount of the federal tax. Since most 
states have adopted a tax to take advantage of 
the credit, and in accordance with the Tax Foun- 
dation classification, we have considered unem- 
ployment compensation to be a state program. 


TABLE 1. STATE GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES (1961) 





Categor Amount 
Bory (millions) 
Direct Expenditures $24,578 
Education 3,792 
Elementary & Secondary 226 
Higher and Other 3,566 
Highways 6,230 
Public Welfare 2,311 
Agriculture? 435 
Liquor Store 873 
Insurance Trust? 4,701 
Interest? 584 
Other—General 5,652 
Intergovernmental 10,114 
Education 5,963 
Highways ° 1,266 
Welfare 1,602 
General 1,283 
Total Expenditures $34,693 


m ayna a 
tt a H o m 


Basis for Allocation 


Number of Children under 18 

Higher Education Expenditures of Families 

Half Auto Operation Expenditure and Half Total 
Current Consumption 

Income from Public Social Assistance and Private 
Relief 

Farm Money Income Before Taxes 

Alcoholic Beverage Expenditures 

Public Unemployment & Soc. Security Benefits 

Interest Income 

Half Family Money Income Before Taxes & Half 
Number of Families and Unrelated Individuals 


Combined Allocation for all Education Expenditures 
Same as Direct Highway Expenditures 

Same as Direct Welfare Expenditures 

Same as Direct General Expenditures 


t Prorated share of nonseparable intergovernmental expenditures deducted. 
2 Unemployment compensation classified as a state program. 


3 Interest paid. 


Sources: U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, State Goverment Finances in 1961. 
Washington, D. C., U.S. Government Printing Office; and Tax Foundation, Inc., Taz Burdens and 
Benefits of Government Expenditures By Income Class, 1961 and 1968. New York, Tax Foundation, Inc., 


1967. pp. 11 and 12. 
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TABLE 2. STATE GOVERNMENT REVENUES (1961) 
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Cateri Amount 

Bory (millions) 

Taxes $20,175 
Sales and Gross Receipts 14,328 
Alcoholic Beverage! 1,893 
Tobacco 1,001 
Motor Vehicle? 4,948 

All Other’ 6,486 
Individual Income 2,355 
Corporation! 1,712 
Property Tax 613 
Death and Gift 501 
All Other 648 
Severance 451 
Other 197 
Social Insurance Contributions® 4,067 
Charges and Miscellaneous 2,854 
Intergovernmental® 6,412 
Total Revenue 330,508 


Basis for Allocation 


Alcoholic Beverage Expenditures 

Tobacco Expenditures 

Automobile Operation Expenditures 

Total Current Consumption 

Personal Taxes 

Half Total Current 
Dividend Income 

Half Housing Expenditures and Half 
Current Consumption 

Completely to the $15,000 and Over Income 
Class 

Total Current Consumption 


Consumption and Half 


Total 


Combination of Social Security, Railroad, and 
Government Retirement Contributions and 
Total Current Consumption 


Total Current Consumption 


Distribution of All Federal Taxes 


w menan NN HN A A A — 


1 Includes alcoholic beverage tax, alcoholic beverage license fee, and liquor store revenues. 
2 Includes motor fuel tax and motor vehicle license fee. 
3 Includes general sales and gross receipts tax, other license fees, and other sales and gross receipts 


taxes. 


4 Includes corporation net income tax and corporation license fees. 


6 Excludes earnings on investments. 
€ From federal government only. 
Sources: Same as Table 1. 


Tax Foundation analyzed revenues and expendi- 
tures for 1965, we have used their revised data 
for 1961 because both their allocation bases and 
the information used in our independent vari- 
ables are based on figures for the earlier period. 
Expenditure and revenue totals, and the alloca- 
tion bases for each revenue and expenditure cate- 
gory, are shown in Tables 1 and 2. Tables 3 and 
4 display the percentage distribution of revenue 
burdens and expenditure benefits by income 
class for each type of revenue and expenditure. 
Given the revenue and expenditure totals and 
the allocation factors, the remaining steps in 
the ealculation of the dependent variable are 
relatively simple: 
1) Apply the allocation factors to the 
amounts collected and the amounts spent in 


each revenue and expenditure category in 
each state. This computation yields the 
amounts paid in revenue and received in 
benefits by income class for each category 
of revenues and expenditures in each state. 
Sum the benefits received ‘and revenues 
paid for each income class. The sums are 
the total revenue burden and expenditure 
benefit for each income class in each state. 
Calculate the ratio of expenditure benefits 
received to revenues paid for each income 
class in each state. 

The summary measure of the net redistrib- 
utive impact of revenues and expenditures in 
each state is simply the ratio derived in step 3 
for the lowest three income classes in each state. 
This gives us a directional measure of redistri- 


3) 
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TABLE 3. DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE BENEFITS BY INCOME CLASS (1961) 
, Under $2,000 $3,000 $4,000 $5,000 $6,000 $7,500 $10,000 $15,000 
Expenditure Category = ¢5 000 -2,999 -3,999 -4,999 -5,999 -7,999 -9,999 -14,999 &Over Total 
Direct i 
Elem. & Sec. Education 5.0% 8.0% 10.1% 14.3% 15.6% 19.9% 17.1% 81% 1.9% 100.0% 
Higher & Other Education 1.4 2.1 3.4 6.6 10.0 ° 15.7 20.6 25.3 14.7 99.8 
Highways 3.2 5.1 8.2 11.4 18.7 19.4 20.5 18.5 4.9 99.9 
Public Welfare 49.7 24.8 8.1 5.3 5.1 ° 2.8 1.8 2.2 — 99.8 
Agriculture 5.5 8.6 11.6 42.1 126° 14.5 15.1 11.5 9.4 99.9 
Liquor Store 2.4 3.7 8.9 9.8 11.6- 18.8 22.3 17.0 6.3 $9.9 
Insurance Trust 21.4 20:6 17.2 9.7 9.2 9.3 7.8 4.7 0.6 99.9 
Interest 4.8 9.9 10.1 8.9 8.2 11.5- 16.4 14.9 15.1 99.8 
Other—General 8.6 7.8 9.1 11.2 12.4. 16.6 17.4 11.3 5.5 99.9 
Intergovernmental l 
‘Education 4.5 7.1 9.1 18.1 14.7 19.3 17.6 10.7 3.9 100.0- 
Highways 3.3 5.1 8.2 11.4 18.8 19.4 20.5 18.4 4,9 100.0 
Public Welfare 49.8 24.8 8.1 5.3 5.1 2.8 1.7 2.2 = 99.8 
Other—General 8.6 7.8 9.1 11.2 12.4 16.6 17.4 11.3 5 99.9 


1 Rows may not total 100.0% due to rounding. 


Source: Tax Foundation, Ince., Tax Burdens and Benefits of Government Expenditures by Income Class, 1961 and 1966. Mer York, 


Tax Foundation, Inc., 1967, pp. 48-51. 


bution (assuming, as is the case, that the ratios 
are higher in the lowest three income classes 
than in the remaining income classes), with 
higher summed ratios indicating more redistri- 
bution to the lowest income groups. Since it is 
commonly believed that the lowest mcome_ 
groups are denied access to the decision-making 
chambers of government, the limitation of our 
analysis to redistribution to the three lowest in- 
come groups poses a rigorous test for hypotheses 
involving political variables. The ratios for the 
lowest three income classes in each state are 
shown in Table 5. 

There are a number of problems in this expli- 
cation of the net redistributive impact of reven- 
ues and expenditures which should be kept in 
mind in interpreting the results of this study. 
First, the Tax Foundation analysis was not done 


for each state, but only for aggregate state and 
local revenues and expenditures, with nation- 
wide allocation bases. In applying these alloca- 
tion bases to state-by-state revenue and expen- 
diture totals we have necessarily assumed that 
the allocation base distributions are constant in 
all the states. Thus, for instance, in apportioning 
the burden of the cigarette tax, we assume that 
cigarette expenditures in each state are distrib- 
uted across income classes in the same manner 
as in the nation as a whole. This is clearly an 
unrealistic assumption, but one necessitated by 
restrictions on available data. To the extent that 
these distributions diverge among the states, of 
course, the data will be in error. Second, in the 
interest of simplification, the Tax Foundation 
study embodies a number of assumptions about 
the incidence of revenue burdens and expendi- 


TABLE 4, DISTRIBUTION OF REVENUE BURDEN BY INCOME CLASS (1961) 


Under $2,000 $3,000 $4,000 35,000 $6,000 37,500 $10,000 $15,000 





Revenue Category $2,000 -2,999 -3,999 -4,999 -5,999 -7,499 -9,999 -14,999 &over  TotaP 
Alcoholic Boverage 2:4% 3.7% 8.0% 9.9% 11.6% 18.9% 22.3% 17.0% 6.3% 100.1% 
Tobacco 4.9 7.5 9.8 12.6 14.2 19.3 19.0 9.5 3.3 100.1 
Motor Vehicle 1.9 44 82 12.0 14.5 20.6 21.0 13.4 4.1 100.1 
All Other Sales & Gross : 

Receipts Taxes 46 8.8 81 10.9 13.0 18.2 20.1 13:5 6.6 99.8 
Individual Income 6.6 1.7 3.6 7.6 10.1 17.1 22.6 18.8 17.8 99.9 
Corporation 2.7 42 7.7 75 10.2 13.2 15.5 17.7 21.3 100.0 
Property 5.2 6.1 82 10.8 ` 18.1 18.1 19.7 13.1 5.7 100.0 
Death & Gift = = = es a EN L — 100.0 100.0 
All Other Taxes 4.7 5.9 8.2 10.9 13.0 182 200 13.5 5.6 100.0 
Soo. Ins. Contes: 3.7 5.2 7.7 «411.1 13.5 19.0 208 14.0 6.1 100.1 
Charges & Misc. 4.66 5.9 8.1 10.9 13.0 18.2 20.1 13.5 5.6 99.9 
Intergovernmental 1.8 3.2 5.7 8.6 11.1 16.6 20.1 16.8 16.1 ‘ 100.0 





1 Rows may not total 100.0% due to rounding. 
Source: Same as Table 3. 
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ture benefits in allocating burdens and benefits 
to income classes. Perhaps the most controver- 
sial are the assumptions concerning the inci- 
dence of the corporation income tax and general 
expenditures. In recognition of this problem, the 
Tax Foundation has offered alternatives in both 
of these areas. In the present study, in deference 
to arguments among economists concerning the 
incidence of the corporation income tax, we have 
adopted the alternative which assumes that half 
the corporate taxes and fees are borne by stock- 
holders and half are shifted to the consumer. We 
have also followed a middle course concerning 
general expenditures, assuming that half of these 
benefits are distributed in proportion to family 
money income before taxes and half in propor- 
tion to the number of families and unrelated in- 
dividuals in each income class. The relevant 
question, in terms of this analysis, is whether or 
not these assumptions accord with the percep- 
tions of fiscal policy-makers. We feel that our 
assumptions do no great violence to those per- 
ceptions, but this, of course, is a matter for em- 
pirical investigation. Third, some of the alloca- 
tion bases employed in the Tax Foundation 
study would appear to be more applicable to 
federal revenues and expenditures than to those 
of the states, particularly in regard to income 
taxes (allocated according to the federal income 
tax burden) and insurance trust revenues and 


TABLE 5. REDISTRIBUTIVE RATIOS FOR 48 STATESI 


Ratio? Ratio? 
1. Massachusetts 3.320 25. Washington 2.093 
2. Missouri 2,712 26. Maine 2.060 
3. New York 2.644 27. Tennessee 2.031 
4, Oklahoma 2,567 28. West Virginia 2.011 
5, Connecticut 2.486 29. Iowa 2.001 
6. Rhode Island 2.482 30. Kansas 1.988 
7. Colorado 2.464 31. Montana 1.962 
8, Oregon 2.446 32. Utah 1.954 
9. Kentucky 2.428 33. Maryland 1.923 
10. Illinois 2.376 34. Michigan 1.920 
11, Wiseonsin 2.340 35. North Carolina 1.900 
12, California 2,322 38. Florida 1.850 
13. Mississippi 2.274 37. North Dakota 1.845 
14. Alabama 2.267 38. New Hampshire 1.830 
15. Louisiana 2.252 39. Nevada 1.826 
16. Ohio 2,242 40. Nebraska 1.813 
17. Arkansas 2.212 41, Texas 1.800 
18. Idaho 2.205 42. Indiana 1.793 
19. Vermont 2.199 43. South Carolina 1.775 
20, Delaware 2.190 44, New Mexico 1.720 
21. New Jersey 2.185 45. South Dakota 1.715 
22, Georgia 2.127 46. Arizona 1.694 
23. Pennsylvania 2.107 47. Wyoming 1.680 
24. Minnesota 2.098 48. Virginia 1.620 


t Alaska and Hawaii have been excluded from the analysis 
because data for some of the independent variables were not 
available for the time period considered. 

2 The ratio of expenditure benefits to tax burdens for the 
three lowest income classes, 
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expenditures (both allocated in part accordin:: 
to the distribution of the burdens and benefits ¢ ` 
social security taxes and expenditures). The 
practical effect of the choice of these allocatio: 
bases is probably to reduce our level of measurc 
ment from an interval to an ordinal scale. Her: 
we assume that the order of the relative redis- 
tributive impact of the revenue and expenditur: 
categories is preserved despite the fact that the 
relative degree of redistribution is probably dis- 
torted. For instance, we assume that stale ir- 
come taxes have a higher redistributive impac. 
than most other state revenue sourees although: 
the relative degree of redistribution is probably 
overstated because of the Tax Foundation as- 
sumption that the distribution of the burden 0° 
state income taxes is the same as that of the fed- 
eral income tax. Finally, in our consideration of 
only revenues and expenditures, the deficit o! 
the states has been ignored; therefore revenuc 
burdens are understated. To the extent that this 
omission has an equal impact in all the states. 
there will be no distortion in the regression anal- 
ysis. 


HI, INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Consonant with our first objective, developing 
a model with relatively high explanatory power. 
we have embarked on a frankly exploratory ex- 
pedition in choosing independent variables. Hof- 
ferbert provided the general structure for this 
exploration when he suggested that independent 
variables be drawn from several dimensions: 
historic-geographic conditions, socio-economic 
composition, mass political behavior, govern- 
mental institutions, and elite behavior.2® We 
have attempted to draw variables from all of 
these dimensions save that of historic-geo- 
graphic conditions, though our classification is 
admittedly arbitrary. 

The socio-economic variables used in this 
analysis are median family income,?* industrial- 
ization,2® urbanization? education,?° percen- 


“Richard I. Hofferbert, “Elite Influence in 
Policy Formation: A Model for Comparative In- 
quiry”; paper delivered at 1968 Annual Meeting 
of the American Political Science Association, 
Washington, D.C., September 2-7, 1968, p. 8. 

"US. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, US. Census of the Population, 19¢0 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1964), p. 1-288. 

3 Industrialization is measured by one minus 
the percent of the work force engaged in farming, 
fishing and forestry work; drawn from ibid., p. 
1-249, 

” Urbanization is measured by the percent of the 
population living in urban areas; from US. De- 
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tage of families with less than $3,000 annual in- 
come,*? and the Gini index of income inequality.*? 
The first four variables—income, industrial- 
ization, urbanization, and education—were cho- 
sen because of the high explanatory power they 
have exhibited in previous studies as correlates 
of levels of revenues and expenditures. We hy- 
pothesize that as a state develops economically 
and more completely fulfills basic service func- 
tions, a larger portion of its resources becomes 
available for other functions which tend to be 
more redistributive in character. The use of 
these variables also allows a direct comparison 
between the results of this and previous studies. 
The percentage of the population with income 
under $3,000 and the Gini index were both 
added on the assumption that the greater the in- 
equality of income in a state and/or the larger 
the proportion of low income families in that 
state, the greater the perceived need for redis- 
tribution through state revenue and expenditure 
policies. 

Political particrpation,®? Democratic vote,** 


partment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Statistical Abstract, 1968 (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1968), p. 367. 

2 Education is defined as the median school year 
completed by persons 25 years of age; drawn from 
U.S. Census of the Population, 1960, p. 1-248. 

“US. Statistical Abstract, 1968, p. 286. 

2 The Gini index is a summary measure of the 
inequality of income in a given population. It is 
derived from a Lorenz curve on which the per- 
centage of total income is arrayed along the y-axis 
and percentage of consumer units is arrayed along 
the x-axis. A line drawn at a 45-degree angle 
across the graph describes perfect equality, since 
a given percentage of the consumer units will 
claim an equal percentage of total income at 
points on this line (e.g. the lowest 10 percent of 
the consumer units have 10 percent of total in- 
come). The Gini index describes, roughly, the area 
between the 45-degree line and the line represent- 
ing the actual distribution of income. The larger 
the area—the higher the Gini index—the more un- 
equal the distribution of income in the popula- 
tion. The Gini index used in this study is from 
David Verway, “A Ranking of States by Inequal- 
ity Using Census and Tax Data,” Review of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, XLVIII (1966), 314. 

” The participation index is defined as the votes 
cast for the state’s Governor as a percent of vot- 
ing age population. See U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, U.S. Statistical Ab- 
stract, 19638 (Washington, D.C.: US. Government 
Printing Office, 1968), p. 367. 

* Measured in terms of average Democratic vote 
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interparty competition,®® and legislative induce- 
ments to participation®* are used as indicators of 
mass political behavior. First, we hypothesize 
that the participatory aspect of the political sys- 
tem will have a positive impact on state redis- 
tributive policies. Both overall measures of po- 
litical participation and legislative inducements 
to participate are related to this hypothesis. 
Our decision to consider political participation, 
as measured by the average rate of voter partic- 
ipation in gubernatorial races between 1954 and 
1962, was prompted by the well-established 
proposition that lower income groups are less 
likely to vote than higher income groups.’ Thus 
we assume that the higher the voter participa- 
tion, the more likely it is that voters in the 
lower income groups have participated in the 
election. With more electoral participation by the 
lower income groups, we further assume there 
will be increased pressure for measures favorable 
to those groups. Our use of the Milbrath index 
of legislative inducements to vote was based on 
much the same rationale. On the premise that 
legal barriers to participation have a differenti- 
ally greater effect on lower income groups, we 
assume that removal of these barriers—or posi- 
tive encouragement to vote—will have its great- 
est impact on the lowest income groups. 

We are also concerned with the partisan com- 
ponent of mass political behavior: interparty 
competition and Democratic vote are employed 
to measure this dimension. The inclusion in our 
analysis of the Hofferbert index of interparty 
competition follows a hypothesis posed by V. 
O. Key in Southern Politics—that interparty 
competition promotes the distribution of benefits 
to lower income groups.?8 Key asserted that in- 


for Governor as in U.S. Statistical Abstract, 1968, 
p. 367. 

“The measure of interparty competition is a 
rank order measure integrating the state’s com- 
petition in the presidential, senatorial and guber- 
natorial races. For more detail on the measure, 
see Richard I. Hofferbert, “Classification of Ameri- 
can State Party Systems,” Journal of Politics, 
XXVI (1964), 550-567. 

The legislative inducements to participation 
index is a summed measure noting the extent to 
which each state has legal measures facilitating 
participation, eg., absence of literacy tests and 
residency requirements, permanent registration, 
etc. See Lester Milbrath, “Political Participation 
in the States,” in Herbert Jacob and Kenneth 
Vines (eds.), Politics in the American States (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, 1965), p. 46. 

Robert Lane, Political Life (New York: Free 
Press, 1959), p. 49. 

3 Key, op. cit., pp. 298-311. 
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terparty competition leads to the organization 
and subsequent representation of lower income 
groups as the “outs” replace the “ins” and poli- 
cles favorable to the new groups result. With the 
introduction of Democratic vote, we have taken 
the analysis of party behavior a step further. 
Here we attempted to probe the programmatic 
content of partisan behavior. We assume that 
the Democratic party propounds programs more 
favorable to lower income groups than does the 
Republican party. Hence we hypothesize, the 
greater the electoral support for the Democratic 
party in a given state, the more directionally re- 
distributive will be the revenue and expenditure 
policies of that state. Democratic vote is mea- 
sured by the average percentage of votes re- 
ceived by Democrats in gubernatorial elections 
between 1954 and 1964. 

We have selected four variables to represent 
Hofferbert’s next dimension, governmental insti- 
tutions: legislative apportionment,’ legislative 
party cohesion, gubernatorial powers and 
gubernatorial tenure. Malapportionment has 
been a subject of considerable interest and anal- 
ysis, and despite generally negative findings, the 
suspicion lingers that it has an important politi- 
cal impact. This suspicion is based on persuasive 
theoretical arguments which, in terms of redis- 
tribution, can be summed up rather simply: 
since malapportionment usually reflects under- 
representation of urban areas, and since the 
strongest demand for redistributive policies is 
likely to emanate from these urban areas, it is 
assumed that the degree of malapportionment 
will vary inversely with the extent of redistribu- 
tion in a state. 

Governor’s tenure and power were included in 


* Glendon Schubert and Charles Press, “Mea- 
suring Malapportionment,” this Review, LVIII 
(December 1964), pp. 869-70. 

"The measures of party cohesion and interest- 
group strength were derived from a questionnaire 
“sent to two or more competent persons in each 
state, including political scientists . .. , director 
of . .. research, agencies or bureaus, legislative of- 
ficers and politicians. At least one reply was re- 
ceived from each of the 48 states—in most cases 
two or three.” See Belle Zeller, American State 
Legislatures (New York: Thomas Crowell, 1954), 
pp. 190-192. 

#4 The measure of gubernatorial tenure is an m- 
dex combining the gubernatorial length of term 
and the legal possibilities for re-election. The gu- 
bernatorial power index combines evaluative in- 
dices of budget powers, appointive powers, and 
veto powers. See Joseph Schlesinger, “The Politics 
of the Executive,” in Jacob and Vines, op. cit., 
pp. 220, 222, 226-27, 229. 
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the analysis on the basis of two assumptions. 
First, we assume that governors are likely to 
press for redistributive measures in response to 
the varied pressures of the broad-based constit- 
uency required for their election. Second, we as- 
sume length of time in office, re-election possibi!- 
ities, and structural sources of power will pro- 
vide the governor with the tools necessary for 
the accomplishment of his purposes. Legislative 
party cohesion is used on much the same ratio- 
nale. Here we assume that the accommodation 
of the varied interests necessary to produve 
party cohesion will lead to the enactment of re- 
distributive measures. 

The final dimension suggested by Hofferbert i~ 
elite behavior. The variables we have chosen ‘o 
represent aspects of elite behavior are interest- 
group strength,*? percentage of state employecs 
under civil service coverage,4? Grumm’s index of 
legislative professionalism,** and Walker’s inno- 
vation index.5 In regard to interest-group 
strength, we hypothesize that redistribution to 
the lowest income groups is negatively related to 
the strength of interest-groups in a state. This 
hypothesis is based on Schattschneider’s conten- 
tion that a society with many interest groups m- 
corporates a bias against the lower income 
groups, which typically are not represented in 
the interest-group system.#® We would expect 
that the stronger the interest-group system, the 
lower the probability of success for political 
strategies based on the mobilization of the lower 
income classes. The inclusion of the percentage 
of employees covered by the civil service system 
can be justified in two ways. The more conven- 
tional explanation, expounded by such authors 
as Herring and Key, is that as civil service ap- 


* Zeller, op. cit., pp. 190-91. 

“Council of State Governments, Book of the 
States, 1962-63 (Chicago: Council of State Govern- 
ments, 1962), pp. 178-81. 

“Grumm, op. cit., p. 25. The index combined 
four important qualities of legislative life: (a) 
compensation of legislators, (b) total length of 
sessions in 1968-64, (c) expenditures for legislative 
services and operations, (d) a “legislative services” 
score, ` 

5 Walker, op. cit., pp. 882-883. The innovation 
index measures the rapidity and extent of adop- 
tion within the states of eighty-eight different 
programs. Such programs ranged from “the esta- 
blishment of highway departments and the enact- 
ment of civil rights bills to the creation of state 
councils on the performing arts and the passage 
of sexual psychopath laws.” 

“E, E. Schattschneider, The Semz-Sovereign 
People (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1960), pp. 30-33. 
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pointments replace political appointments, state 
services (in this case measured by revenue and 
expenditure policies) replace patronage as an in- 
ducement or a reward for party loyalty.47 The 
allocation of these rewards or inducements is here 
assumed to be redistributive in character in re- 
sponse to the broad-based coalitions which form 
political parties. An alternative formulation 
links civil service coverage with the indexes of 
legislative professionalism and innovation as 
measures of what may be termed the “pro- 
gressive” character of the state political system. 
Fenton contends that as civil service coverage ex- 
pands in state offices, “job-oriented” employees 
are succeeded by “issue-oriented” employees 
who perceive rewards more in terms of service 
than in terms of employment security, and that 
redistribution results.® The high incidence of 
professionalism in the legislature and policy in- 
novation In the states can be taken as indicators 
of the same type of emphasis on “equitable, 
efficient, issue-oriented politics” that is associ- 
ated with the progressive tradition in American 
politics. 


IV. HYPOTHESES 


Our basic hypothesis in this study, as indi- 
cated earlier, is that political variables are more 
closely related to the net redistributive impact 
of state revenues and expenditures than are so- 
cio-economic variables. However, in our at- 
tempts to develop an éxplanatory model of re- 
distribution in the states, we have suggested a 
number of subsidiary hypotheses which can be 
tested in this analysis. These subsidiary hy- 
potheses are listed below. 


I, Socio-Economic Variables 
A. Redistributive policies of the states vary 
directly with the level of economic de- 
velopment m the state. 
1. Redistribution varies directly with 
median family mcome in the states. 
. Redistribution varies directly with the 
degree of industrialization in the 
states. 
3. Redistribution varies directly with the 
degree of urbanization in the states- 
4, Redistribution varies directly with the 
level of education in the states. 


bo 


“See for example Pendleton Herring, The Pok- 
tics of Democracy (New York: W. W. Norton, 
1940), p. 362; and V. O. Key, Politics, Parties and 
Pressure Groups (5th ed.; New York: Thomas 
Crowell, 1964), pp. 696, 698. 

John Fenton, People and Parties in Politics 
(Glenview, Ill.: Scott, Foresman, 1966), pp. 46~49, 
50-78. 
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B. Redistributive policies of the states vary 
directly with the perceived need for such 
policies in the states. 

1. Redistribution varies directly with the 
degree of income inequality in the 
states. 

2. Redistribution varies directly with the 
proportion of families with less than 
$3,000 annual income. 

II. Mass Political Behavior Variables 

A. Redistributive policies of the states vary 
directly with the extent of participation 
of lower income classes in the electoral 
process. ; 

1. Redistribution varies directly with the 
overall rate of political participation. 

2. Redistribution varies directly with 
legislative inducements to political 
participation. 

B. Redistributive policies of the states vary 
directly with the nature of partisan ac- 
tivities in the states. 

1. Redistribution varies directly with in- 
terparty competition in the states. 

2. Redistribution varies directly with the 
extent of the support for the Demo- 
cratic party in the states. 

IH. Governmental Institution Variables 

A. Redistributive policies of the states vary 
directly with the quality of apportion- 
ment in the states. 

B. Redistribution varies directly with the 
degree of the governor’s power in the 
states. 

C. Redistribution varies directly with the 
extent of the governor’s tenure in the 
states. 

D. Redistribution varies directly with legis- 
lative party cohesion in the states. 

IV. Elite Behavior Variables 

A. Redistributive policies of the states vary 
inversely with the degree of interest- 
group strength in the states. 

B. Redistribution varies directly with the 
extent of the coverage of the civil service 
system in the states. 

C. Redistribution varies directly with the 
degree of legislative professionalism in 
the states. l 

D. Redistribution varies directly with the 
degree of innovative tendencies in the 
states. 


V. FINDINGS 


To test the hypotheses, we have run separate 
multiple regression analyses in 48 states and for 
non-Southern states.4° We will examine the 


For the purposes of this paper, the following 
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overall coefficients of multiple correlation and 
determination as indicators of the explanatory 
power of our model, zero-order and partial 
coefficients of correlation to test the relationship 
between each independent variable and redis- 
tribution in the states, and multiple-partial 
coefficients of determination to assess the relative 
importance of political and socio-economic vari- 
ables in determining interstate variations in re- 
distributive fiscal policies. Our statistical 
findings are summarized in Table 6. 

As Table 6 indicates, we have achieved a mea- 
sure of success in our efforts to develop a fairly 
powerful explanatory model. For all 48 states, 
the multiple coefficient of determination (R2) is 
.55, indicating that the model “explains” 55% of 
the variance in interstate redistributive fiscal 
policies.5° When separate regression analyses are 
run for the socio-economic and political vari- 
ables included in this analysis, we find that so- 
cio-economic variables alone account for 17% of 
the variance in redistribution in the 48 states, 
and that political variables account for 38% of 
that variance. 

The importance of the regional distinction 
(South separated from non-South) is indicated 
by the multiple coefficient of determination der- 
ived from a separate regression analysis per- 
formed for non-Southern states. For these 
states, the multiple coefficient of determination 
for all independent variables increases to .67, 
with both socio-economic variables (R2 = .28) 
and political variables (R? = .46) accounting for 
more variance than in the 48 states as a whole.®! 


reerrsewane gettin prnangparsan ama 


states were considered to be in the “South”: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

We have not used tests of statistical signif- 
cance in this analysis, since all 48 states have been 
included. 

* Analysis of the impact of political variables in 
the 12-state area of the South is proscribed by 
limitations on the degrees of freedom. However, 
regression analysis of the lesser number of socio- 
economic variables permits some speculation about 
the South-non-South differences: the multiple co- 
efficient of determination for the socio-economic 
variables in the South is .74, higher than for either 
the 48 states as a whole or for the non-Southern 
states. Thus. in this analysis we have a situation in 
which the socio-economic variables account for 
more of the variance in each region examined than 
in the 48 states as a whole. Though a precise inves- 
tigation of this anomaly is not possible within the 
statistical confines of the present study, we presume 
that the 48-state analysis contains a number of sup- 
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The subsidiary hypotheses generated with the 
introduction of the independent variables m the 
analysis will receive only perfunctory attention 
since they are of secondary importance in this 
study. Table 6 provides a listing of zero-order 
and partial coefficients of correlation for each in- 
dependent variable with redistribution for both 
the 48 states and the non-Southern states. In 
general the independent variables selected bear 
the hypothesized relationships to redistribution 
in both the 48 states and the non-Southern 
states. 

In terms of zero-order correlations in the 48 
states, all relationships are as hypothesized with 
the exception of education, Democratic vote, in- 
terparty competition, the Gini index of income 
inequality, and the proportion of families with 
less than $3,000 in annual income. As one would 
expect, Democratic vote is redeemed when South- 
ern states are excluded from the analysis, with 
a positive correlation between Democratic vote 
and redistribution for non-Southern states. The 
same reversal occurs for the Gini index of in- 
come inequality. 

Shifting our attention to partial coefficients o! 
correlation, a measure of independent impact of 
each independent variable on redistribution, we 
find somewhat longer lists of contrary correla- 
tions. For the 48 states, the partials for median 
income, industrialization, interparty competition. 
proportion of families with less than $3,000 an- 
nual income, and legislative party cohesion are 





pressed relationships which become statistically ap- 
parent only in the regional breakdown. The frag- 
mentary data available to us support this presump- 
tion. An examination of the zero-order correlations 
between the socio-economic variables and redistri- 
bution in the South reveals that median income, in- 
dustrialization, urbanization, and education have a 
strong negative relationship with redistribution. On 
the other hand, both the Gini index and the percent- 
age of families with less than $3,000 in annual! in- 
come have a strong positive relationship with re- 
distribution. In short, redistribution varies inversely 
with what appear to be measures of ability to pay 
and directly with perceived need for redistribution. 
Since we would expect federal aid to vary in the 
same manner, with assistance provided to those 
states most in need and least able to pay, we 
assume that South-non-South differences in redis- 
tribution can be accounted for largely by differ- 
ences in the impact of federal sid, and that this 
differential impact produces relationships obscured 
in the 48-state data. This conclusion can only be 
considered tentative and in need of more direct 
substantiation, but it suggests a fruitful area for 
future research. 
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TABLE 6. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


I. Variables 
Socio-Liconomic Variables 


Ability to Pay 
Median Income 
[ndustrialization 
Urbanization 
Education 


Need (Demand) 
Gini Index 
% under $3,000 


Political Variables 


Mass Political Behavior 
Political Participation 
Democratic Vote 
Interparty Comp. 
Leg. Inducements 


Government Insts. 
Apportionment 
Leg. Party Cohesion 
Governor Power 
Governor Tenure 


Elite Behavior 
I. G. Strength 
Civ. Ser. Coverage 
Leg. Professionalism 
Innovation Index 


Zero-Order Partial 


48 States Non-South 


Zero-Order Partial 


II. Multiple Coefficients of Correlation and Determination 


All Variables 
Socio-Economic Variables 
Political Variables 


18 me ad 23 — .40 
29 — .02 .33 — .05 
34 15 42 23 
= SUL 17 — ,08 19 
00 22 13 47 
—.14 wn OF — 2) — .23 
14 27 06 36 
— .06 a mia 17 
—.2l —. 14 = 46 —.19 
03 07 Ai 33 
04 -O1 10 09 
24 — 05 25 00 
26 s12 24 — .04 
17 .12 12 17 
— .04 —.17 —.O1 120 ¢ 
33 34 .35 48 
51 . 28 „56 14 
46 -07 50 17 
R R? R R? 
75 -55 .82 67 
42 17 „58 28 
62 38 67 46 


III. Multiple-Partial Coefficients of Determination 


Political Variables Controlled 
for Socio-Economic Variables 
Socio-Economic Variables Controlled 
for Political Variables 





all related to redistribution m a direction op- 
posite to that hypothesized. For non-Southern 
states, all of the same reverse relationships per- 
sist and the index of governor’s power is added. 

Two of these variables—interparty competi- 
tion, and proportion of families with less than 


-27 .39 


$3,000 annual income—are related to redistribu- 
tion in a direction opposite to that hypothesized 
for both zero-order and partial coefficients of 
correlation and regardless of regional breakdown. 
For these two variables, then, the statistical evi- 
dence is most convincing for rejecting the asser- 
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tion that they are correlated as hypothesized 
with the degree of redistribution in the states. 
For interparty competition, our data lead us to 
reject the venerable Key hypothesis that an in- 
creased level of interparty competition will in- 
crease the level of redistribution in the states. 
The negative relationship between the propor- 
tion of families with less than $3,000 annual in- 
come and the extent of redistribution should be 
evaluated in light of the positive relationships be- 
tween redistribution and both legislative induce- 
ments to participate and the overall rate of par- 
ticipation. If we are correct in assuming that the 
latter two measures indicate the extent of elec- 
toral participation by lower income groups, we 
ean tentatively conclude that, as might be ex- 
pected, redistribution to the lowest income classes 
is more a function of participation by these 
classes than of their size. 

The most interesting and significant finding 
in this study, however, concerns the relative im- 
portance of political and socio-economic vari- 
ables in determining redistributive fiscal policies 
in the states. As indicated in the introductory 
section, previous studies of policy outeomes in 
the states have been hard pressed to find an in- 
dependent impact for the political variables con- 
sidered, and where the relative impact of politi- 
cal and socio-economic variables has been exam- 
ined the socio-economic variables have predomi- 
nated. In the present analysis, these findings are 
reversed. Not only do the political variables 
have an independent impact on redistributive 
policies in the states; they also account for con- 
siderably more of the variance in redistribution 
than do socio-economic variables. The relative 
explanatory power of the political and socio-eco- 
nomic variables is indicated by the multiple-par- 
tial coefficients of determination displayed in 
Table 6. For the 48 states the multiple-partial 
for political variables controlled for the socio- 
economic variables is .46 while the multiple-par- 
tial for the socio-economic variables controlled 
for the political variables is only .27. For the 
non-Southern states, the results are similar. The 
multiple-partial for political variables controlled 
for economic variables in the non-South is .54 
while the multiple-partial for the socio-economic 
variables controlled for political variables is only 
39. In other words, in the 48 states and in the 
non-Southern states, the political variables in- 
cluded in our analysis are considerably more 
powerful than the socio-economic variables in 
explaining variance in state redistributive poli- 
cles. 

Two objections which can be raised about the 
above interpretation of the multiple-partial co- 
efficients of determination arc: (A) the finding 
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may be an artifact of the number of politica 
variables used in the analysis (12) relative tc 
the number of socio-economic variables em- 
ployed (6); and (B) there may be variables no: 
yet considered which could alter the observed 
relative impact of the political and socio-eco- 
nomic variables. The first objection is suscepti- 
ble to a direct statistical confrontation. Taking 
only the five most powerful political variable» 
(measured in terms of sums of squares 
reduction) versus the five most powerful socio- 
economic variables, the multiple-partial for the 
political variables controlled for the socio-eco- 
nomic variables is .42, while the multiple-partia! 
for the socio-economic variables controlled for 
the political variables is .20 for the 48 states. 
Making the same comparison in the non-Southern 
states, we find the multiple-partial for political 
variables controlled for socio-economic variables 
is 47, while the multiple-partial for socio-econom- 
ic variables controlled for political variables 1s 
.34. Thus, our finding concerning the relative im- 
pact of political and socio-economic variables is 
not simply the product of the number of each 
type of variable incorporated in this study. The 
second objection, the possibility that a variabie 
not considered in this analysis could alter the ob- 
served relationships, cannot be answered defini- 
tively, We have attempted to minimize this possi- 
bility by developing a model with a high degrce 
of explanatory power. Our findings, of course, 
are only tentative and subject to modification 
by future research. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


The foregoing analysis has been specifically 
addressed to an investigation of the determinants 
of variations in the net redistributive impact of 
revenues and expenditures in American states. 
In a broader sense, however, this study has been 
concerned with the more general question of 
whether or not the political system exercises an 
independent impact on public policy outcomes, 
and with the specification of an arena in which 
such an impact is likely to be found. 

Previous analyses of policy outcomes have 
generally indicated that socio-economic vari- 
ables have a dominant influence on those out- 
comes, with few reported mstances of political 
variables exerting an independent impact. We 
have contended that these results have been the 
product of a continuing concentration on policy 
outcomes as measured by levels of taxes and ex- 
penditures. Accordingly, we have shifted the fo- 
cus of our analysis to an examination of alloca- 
tions of burdens and benefits in state systems of 
revenues and expenditures. 

Our statistical results indicate that the shift 
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in focus has been fruitful. First, we have been 
able to develop a statistical model that accounts 
for more than half the variance in redistribution 
among the 48 states included in the analysis and 
more than two-thirds of the variance in non- 
Southern states. Second, and more significantly, 
we have found that the political variables em- 
ployed in the model are considerably more pow- 
erful than the socio-economic variables in ex- 
plaining interstate variations in redistributive 
patterns. Thus, our data not only support the as- 
sertion that politics makes a difference, they sug- 
gest that politics plays a dominant role m the 
allocation of the burdens and benefits of public 
policies. 

It is obvious that this study represents only a 
preliminary exploration of the theoretical utility 
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of the concept of the net redistributive impact 
of revenues and expenditures as a dependent 
variable. The summary measure of redistri- 
bution employed in this analysis (the ratio of ex- 
penditure benefits to revenue burdens for the 
lowest three Income groups) is only one of many 
possible measures with a variety of political im- 
plications. The complex interrelationships among 
the independent variables used in this analysis 
are susceptible to more systematic treatment. 
Longitudinal analysis could avoid the dangers 
inherent in the present research design of draw- 
ing dynamic inferences from a cross-sectional 
model of analysis. Our effort is meant to be 
but a first step in an intensive analysis of a de- 
pendent variable whose value we feel has been 
demonstrated. 


THE SALIENCE OF AMERICAN STATE POLITICS* 
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Research emphasizing the correlates of state 
policy outputs and the performance of particular 
institutions has overshadowed the role of the 
citizenry in the drama of state politics. One 
question of basic concern is the relevance of 
state government and politics for the inhabi- 
tants of a state. At the level of public policy and 
institutional performance the answer to this is 
factual and straightforward. The nature, amount, 
distribution, and to some extent the quality of a 
state’s services and policies can be specified. 
Since states perform most of the traditional 
functions of governmental units and since these 
functions affect the fortunes of the citizens, state 
politics has an obvious, tangible, objective rele- 
vance for a state’s inhabitants. At another 


* This is a revised version of a paper originally 
presented at the 1968 annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, Washington, D.C. 
The direct and indirect financial support of The 
Danforth Foundation and the National Science 
Foundation is gratefully acknowledged. We also 
wish to thank Bruce Campbell and Paul Beck for 
their assistance at various stages. 

*The literature on the correlates of state policy 
outputs is becoming voluminous. Thomas Dye’s 
Pohtics, Economics, and the Public: Pelicy Out- 
comes tn the American States (Chicago: Rand 
MeNally, 1966) perhaps represents the zenith of 
this approach. Other questions are also receiving 
attention, however. See, for example, some essays 
in Herbert Jacob and Kenneth Vines (eds.), 
Politics in the American States (Boston: Little 
Brown, 1965); Samuel C. Patterson, “The Political 
Cultures of the American States,” Journal of Poli- 
tics, 30 (February, 1968), 187-208; Norman C. 
Thomas, “The Electorate and State Constitutional 
Reform: An Analysis of Four Michigan Referen- 
da,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, 12 
(February, 1968), 115-129; and Wayne Francis, 
Legislative Issues in the Fifty States: A Compara- 
tive Analysis (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1967). 
Herbert Jacob and Michael Lipsky provide a 
sound and enlightened discussion of the field in 
their “Outputs, Structures, and Power: An Assess- 
ment of Changes in the Study of State and Local 
Polities,” Journal of Politics, 30 (May, 1968), 510- 
538. 


level, however, the answer is not so clear-cut. 
Here we are dealing with the idea of what is 
subjectively relevant. Large numbers of people 
apparently pass their lives being touched by po- 
litical institutions in a variety of ways without 
becoming particularly interested in or involved 
with these institutions. Other people become 
intensely, purposively related to these same in- 
stitutions. Still others fall along a continuum be- 
tween these two poles. If substantial variations 
exist in the general salience of politics, there is 
little reason to doubt that the same conditions 
may be found in particular subsets of political 
matters. In the case at hand this subset consists 
of the cluster of institutions, actors, and pro- 
cesses known as state political systems. 


I, THE CONCEPT OF SALIENCE MAPS 


It may be assumed that for every individual 
at a given pomt in time some aspects of politics 
are more salient than are others. These varying 
degrees of salience result im cognitive maps 
yielding surfaces with divergent contours and 
topographies. Analytically, at least two kinds of 
mapping operations can be visualized. One is 
laid out according to issue domains. For some 
people civil rights issues are most salient, for 
others tax and fiscal issues, for still others ques- 
tions of foreign affairs predominate, while edu- 
cation may be the prominent part for yet 
another cluster of people. Some individuals may 
place equal stress—ranging from high to low— 
on a host of disparate issues, but given the op- 
portunity costs involved it seems likely that at 
any point in time the mapping operations result 
in an ordering of issue salience. 

More germane for present purposes js a sali- 
ence map arranged according to geopolitical 
units. A variety of investigations have suggested 
that people do, in fact, develop such maps.? Per- 


°” For an example and references to the literature 
see M. Kent Jennings, “Pre-Adult Orientations to 
Multiple Systems of Government,” Midwest Jour- 
nal of Political Science, 11 (August, 1967), 291-317. 
An historical perspective with a different focus is 
found in Samuel P. Hays, “Political Parties and 
the Community-Society Continuum,” in William 
Nisbet Chambers and Walter Dean Burnham 
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haps the most noted shorthand expression of 
this differentiation is the lecal-cosmopolitan di- 
mension. Important ramifications for political 
systems stem from differentiated salience maps. 
One has only to think of the stresses and 
strains in the emergent countries or the separa- 
tist enclaves in established polities to grasp these 
possibilities. The difficulties encountered by na- 
tional governments as a partial consequence of 
sub-national loyalties are impressive. Proclivities 
toward independence in the Canadian province 
of Quebec, the Nigeria-Biafra confrontation, the 
uneasy federalism of India, and the failure of 
the American South to be incorporated fully 
into the mainstream of American politics testify 
to the magnitude of these difficulties. 

As with salience maps oriented around issues, 
the maps dealing with levels of government 
could in fact attach equal relevance to the com- 
ponent parts. That is, a person could be equally 
interested (or uninterested) in international, na- 
tional, state, and local public affairs and politics. 
Yet this would seem to be an inefficient mode of 
operation if nothing else, and as we shall see mo- 
mentarily it is a deviant pattern. 

Upon what basis would a person distinguish 
among these four levels of politics? Assuming 
that he had equal information about all of them, 
or at least access to equal information, two di- 
mensions can be suggested. First, he may ar- 
range them according to his interest in the pol- 
icy outcomes involved. Whereas some find local 
outcomes about services and amenities of great- 
est subjective relevance, others are more in- 
trigued by the results of military encounters and 
diplomatic skirmishes at the international level. 
A second dimension rests not so much with out- 
comes as with the demands and conversion pro- 
cesses at work within a given system. Here the 
interest comes from watching how the game is 
played rather than in what the final scores are. 
Charismatic political leaders, factional fights, 
and broader societal cleavages are kinds of 
forces which can lead to differential salience 
along this dimension. Attention to outcomes and 
conversions may operate simultaneously and 
feed upon each other. Interest generated by a 
strong, personable governor might be combined 
with concern over a state tax program to pro- 
duce a heightened salience for state politics. 
Should such convergences occur, the two types of 
salience maps begin to merge. That is, the over- 
lay of the issue salience map on the system sali- 
ence map begins to produce a single topography. 
Although the question of overlap between issue 


(eds.), The American Party Systems (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1967), pp. 152-181. 
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and system maps is an important one, our major 
concern is with the system map arrangement. 


JI. THE PLACE OF THE STATES VERSUS 
OTHER LEVELS 


For a variety of reasons one could predict 
that the states generate but a modicum of inter- 
est amongst their residents. Many of these rea- 
sons are either explicit or implicit in a statement 
by Dahl, made in the context of a discussion 
about optimum units for popular democratic go- 
vernment: 


Yet in the perspective I am suggesting the states 
do not stand out as important institutions of 
democratic self-government. They are too big to 
allow for much in the way of civic participation— 
think of California and New York, each about 
as large in population as Canada or Yugoslavia and 
each larger than 80 percent of the countries of the 
world. Yet an American state is infinitely less 
important to citizens of that state than any demo- 
cratic nation-state to its citizens. Consequently the 
average American is bound to be much less con- 
cerned about the affairs of his state than of his 
city or country. Too remote to stimulate much 
partcipation by their citizens, and too big to make 
extensive participation possible anyway, these units 
intermediate between city and nation are probably 
destined for a kind of limbo of quasi-democracy. 
... It cannot even be said that the states, on the 
whole, can tap any strong sentiments of loyalty 
or likemindedness among their citizens. 


In a sense the states are caught between the im- 
mediacy of the local system and the glamour 
and importance of the national and international 
systems. Without wishing to become embroiled 
in the question of the appropriate units for a 
democratic polity, we can nevertheless introduce 
some material which will clarify the location of 
the states in the salience maps of Americans. 
Our data are drawn primarily from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Survey Research Center’s 
1966 election study, which utilized a national 
probability sample of the adult population. In 
order to obtain the interest accorded various 
levels of politics a series of questions was put to 
the respondents, beginning with an initial ques- 
tion designed to filter out those people (17 per- 
cent) who barely attend to matters of the body 
politics The remainder rank-ordered which 


*Robert A. Dahl, “The City in the Future of 
Democracy,” this Review, 61 (December, 1967), 
p. 968. 

*This question ran: “Some people seem to 
follow what’s going on in government and public 
affairs most of the time, whether there’s an election 
going on or not. Others aren’t that interested. 
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TABLE l. RANK ORDER DISTRIBUTIONS FOR SALIENCE OF GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS AT FOUR LEVELS 








Level of 
Governmental 

Affairs First Second 
International 20% 16% 

National 32 31 

State 17 33 

Local 30 20 
99% 100% 

N =983 983 


Rank of How Closely Followed 








Total N 
Third Fourth 
\ 

22% 42% 100 983 

26 10 99 983 

27 22 99 983 

25 25 100 983 
100% 99% 
983 983 


2 Total percentages do not equal 100% due to rounding. Cases involving tied ranks or missing data 
have been deleted in this table. Their inclusion in any rows or columns would have a maximum effect 
of but 1 percent on any cell value. The total number of cases for analysis will be 1,008. 


kinds of public affairs they follow most closely— 
international, national, state, and local.’ 

One immediate result of the ranking opera- 
tions is that it reveals the readiness of Ameri- 
cans to distinguish among the four levels. All 
but 6 percent of the sample (excluding the inat- 
tentive) gave complete orderings. The ease with 
which the rankings were obtained as well as the 
meager proportions declining to give complete 
orderings indicates that people at least believe 
they have salience maps characterized by a rug- 
ged terrain rather than a smooth plain. 

It is apparent that, while some respondents 
place state affairs above all other levels, the ma- 
jority share of first rank attention is devoted to 
national and local affairs, such as Dahl predicted 
(Table 1). If one wants to consider international 
affairs a mental extension of America’s role in 
world affairs (which some respondents undoub- 
tedly did), then state affairs is even more clearly 
im last place. Taking only the leading rankings 
demonstrates that the attentive public for state 
politics is not particularly large. 

The danger in closing the argument on the ba- 
sis of first ranks is nicely demonstrated in two 


Would you say that you follow what’s going on in 
government and public affairs most of the time, 
some of the time, only now and then, or hardly 
at all?” Those selecting one of the first three 
alternatives are considered to be members of the 
attentive public. 

° After handing the respondent a card showing 
the four levels of public affairs, he was asked to 
rank them in this fashion: “Which one of these 
kinds of public affairs do you follow most closely?” 
“Which one do you follow most closely?” “Which 
one do you follow least closely?” With first, second, 
and fourth ranks thus determined the residual 
level automatically occupied the third rank. 


ways. Looking at fourth ranks, for example, re- 
veals that state affairs has next to the lowest 
proportions in this category. More compelling 
evidence is provided by moving to the second 
ranks. State affairs has strong second-place 
strength, being in fact the level selected most of- 
ten at that rank. The contrast with the fate of 
international! affairs is the most striking, since it 
too (compared with national and local affairs) 
had abundant opportunity to pick up second 
place strength. The result of combining first and 
second ranks finds one-half of the sample plac- 
ing state matters either first or second, thereby 
moving it to an equal footing with local affairs, 
well ahead of international affairs, but still to 
the rear of national affairs. While the states may 
not be uppermost in the political thoughts of 
their residents, they do occupy a secure niche.® 
What are the risks in using the respondents’ 
rank orderings of interest in the four levels of 
politics as a way of deriving their interest in state 
politics alone? Three immediate justifications 
for the measure can be offered. First, it should 
be reemphasized that these orderings reflect 
those of the national sample minus an apolitical 
stratum, the 17% who avowed they paid no at- 
tention to public affairs and politics. Thus we 
have eliminated at least a substantial proportion 
of those people who might have eontributed 
idiosyncratic, error-prone estimates of the dif- 
ferential salience of various levels of politics. 
Second, these kinds of rank-orders have been 


“It should be recognized that we are not merely 
playing with numbers in order to make a case for 
the saliency of state politics. There is no logical 
necessity, given the nature of the questions used, 
that state affairs attract any second rankings. All 
respondents after making their first choice could 
have ranked state affairs third or even last had 
they been so inclined. 
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TABLE 2. RELATIVE VERSUS ABSOLUTE LEVELS OF INTEREST IN STATE POLITICS* 
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Rank of How Attention Paid to State Politics , 
Row Marginal 
Closely State Totals Totals N 
Polities Followed Great Deal Some Not Much 
First 58% 39% 04% 101% 15% (166) 
Second 44 50 06 100 38 (407) 
Third 27 55 18 100 28 (307) 
Fourth 22 56 22 100 19 (204) 
Marginal Totals 37 51 12 100% (1084) 


® Data are drawn from the Survey Research Center’s 1968 national election study. 


subjected to a spatial scaling technique which 
indicates the prominence of at least one major 
dimension running through the rank orders, viz., 
that of the geo-political domain encompassed by 
given governmental levels.” Essentially, this 
means that the ranking of state politics nestles 
reasonably well within an overall, multi-level sali- 
ence framework. 

A third argument is perhaps the most persua- 
sive. It could be charged that the relative sali- 
ence of state politics bears but little correspon- 
dence to its absolute salience. Illustratively, a 
politically passive person ranking state politics 
first might actually pay less attention to it than 
a political activist ranking it third or fourth. 
While the plentiful presence of such inconsisten- 
cies could be overlooked on the grounds that one 
is primarily interested in the workings of indi- 
vidual preference orders regardless of intensities, 
our concept of salience maps will acquire an ex- 
tra dimension if it can be shown that this is not 
the common pattern. The 1966 election study 
did not ascertain absolute levels of interest in 
politics at multiple levels, but the 1968 election 
study did this as well as obtaining the rank or- 
derings of interest. A moderately satisfying re- 
sult would take the form of little association be- 
tween relative and absolute salience. This would 


“See Jennings, op. cit. for an application of the 
Coombsian unfolding technique to data of this 
type from a national adolescent sample. Separate 
analysis with the sample at hand yields similar 
results. 

In the 1968 study the respondents were, as In 
1966, first put through a screening question which 
eliminated the apoliticals. They then replied to 
questions about their attention to the four levels 
of politics. For state politics the question read: 
“And how about affairs here in (STATE WHERE 
R LIVES); do you pay a great deal, some, or 
not much attention to state affairs?” Rank orders 
of relative interest were obtained after these 
questions. 


at least allow for the play of relative salience 
across a spectrum of people having about the 
same absolute interest in state polities. A much 
more gratifying result, of course, would be a 
clear positive relationship between the two di- 
mensions. 

The cross-tabulation of the two measures 
(Table 2) is unequivocal in demonstrating a 
moderate correspondence between absolute and 
relative salience, in terms of self-reports. We can 
say with some confidence that, on the average, 
those who attend relatively more often to state 
affairs also tend to pay more absolute attention. 
By the same token (if the table is percentaged 
vertically) it is clear that the attentive public in 
absolute terms comes disproportionately from 
the ranks of those for whom the state is rela- 
tively more salient. There is little reason to sus- 
pect that different results would have been ob- 
tained from the 1966 respondents, had they been 
asked the additional questions. One indirect 
piece of evidence, for example, is that the mar- 
ginals for the rank-ordered interest in state po- 
litics are remarkably similar across the two sam- 
ples.® 


° Since we have both relative and absolute mea- 
sures for the 1968 sample, it might be asked why 
we do not utilize that sample rather than the 
earlier one. The reasons are two-fold: 1) in order 
to capture a “purer” reflection of the salience of 
American state politics it seems desirable to base 
the analysis on data gathered during a period 
relatively uncontaminated by- the forces of x 
national election, for much the same reasons that 
studies of state voting turnout, division of the 
vote, and party strength often separate the off- 
year from presidential year statistics; 2) a number 
of questions of direct relevance for state politics 
were asked in the 1966 study, but not in 1968. On 
the other hand, subsequent work in this general 
area might well utilize both absolute and relative 
measures of salience in order to arrange people 
in a multi-dimensional mode, 
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Given previous work with the local-cosmopoli- 
tan dimension, a positive association between 
rank orderings for state and local affairs would 
be hypothesized. Rank order interrelationships 
can be demonstrated in a fairly straightforward 
way without the added refinement of spatial or 
sealing techniques. The respondents’ rankings of 
state politics were crossed against their rankings 
of each of the other three levels of politics. From 
these matrices were extracted the sum of respon- 
dents who allocated either a first or second rank 
„to each of the other three levels. These propor- 
tions are as follows: 


First or Second State Affairs Ranked: 


Rank Given to: 








First Second Third Fourth 
International 5 g 30 46 
National 43 38 42 37 
Local 52 52 28 23 

100% 99% 100% 100% 


Without doubt, the higher the salience of state 
affairs the higher is that of local matters and, on 
the other hand, the lower is that of international 
affairs. 

An easy transition between and intermixing of 
state and local politics creates a sizable cluster 
of people who are state and locally oriented. 
Another way of viewing these rankings is to 
think of people living in the same geographical 
area, but focussing their attention upon different 
political objects. There is a state public—over- 
lapping in great part with the local—and a more 
cosmopolitan public. Both cosmopolitan and 
state-local political processes operate simultane- 
ously within a given area; but the “separate” 
publics of each level probably filter out to vary- 
ing degrees the information about processes less 
relevant for them. 

Having set forth the concept of salience maps 
and the place of the states in such maps, we can 
now turn to two major sets of questions. First, 
we are interested in the attitudinal and beha- 
vioral corollaries or consequences of differential 
state salience. Other things being equal, the 
various psychological theories of balance, congru- 
ence, and consonance would suggest a probable 
linkage between high state salience and the fa- 
vorable evaluation of objects associated with 
states, and a negative evaluation of objects for- 
eign to the states. Similarly, high salience should 
be associated with greater behavioral activity in 
the domain of state politics. 

Second, we are concerned with the determi- 
nants of distinctive state salience maps. These 
may be presumed to flow from two sources, one 
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social and the other political. A variety of social 
experiences are ordinarily associated with nar- 
rower, more provincial perspectives. These lead 
us to predict that state salience will vary with 
the nature of these experiential histories. The 
strictly political factors to be considered are 
state-specific. Although theoretical underpin- 
nings are less apparent here, we will take as a 
point of departure the progressive, “good gov- 
ernment” model of politics. This model would 
suggest that the more the state political system 
conforms to the tenets of progressive democracy, 
the more interested will be the citizenry in the 
state as a political institution. That is, salience 
maps will vary with (good) systemic properties, 
ceteris paribus. 

In the analysis to follow we have collapsed the 
four rankings of state politics into two by com- 
bining ranks one and two into “high,” and three 
and four into “low.” 


IIT. SALIENCE, ATTITUDES, AND BEHAVIOR 


While one can argue that determining the dis- 
tribution of differential salience maps is impor- 
tant in and of itself, the subject will be more 
compelling if it can be shown that certain atti- 
tudes and behaviors accompany the different 
configurations. For instance, it can be demon- 
strated that there is a connection between sali- 
ence levels and affective orientations. Those fol- 
lowing state affairs could, m fact, be responding 
to negative impressions about the state’s institu- 
tions and leaders. Given the need for consonance 
rather than dissonance in the human psyche, it 
seems more likely that there would be a “strain 
toward congruity.”!° Attention and favorable 
dispositions do, indeed, occur together. One ex- 
ample is that those who pay more attention to 
state politics accord higher prestige to the occu- 
pation of governor than do those paying less at- 
tention (y = .82). That is, there is greater 


For experimental evidence see, inter aka, 
Milton J. Rosenberg, et al., Attitude Organization 
and Change (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1960). 

“The question read: “Now we're interested in 
learning what kinds of work Americans respect 
most highly. Which of these occupations do you 
respect the most?” Three choices were made. The 
list included, in this order: ‘U.S. Senator, Bishop 
or other church official, general or admiral, famous 
doctor, justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, atomic 
scientist, professor at a large university, Presiden! 
of the U.S. well-known athlete, president of a 
large corporation like General Motors, governor of 
your state.” Altogether governor was the fourth- 
most choice, being tabbed by 29% of the sample. 
The correlation in the text 1s based on first choices. 
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identification with a symbol (role) connected 
with the more salient level of government. 

By drawing upon data from the 1968 election 
study it is possible to show more precisely the 
connection between salience and affect. Respon- 
dents rank ordered their faith and confidence in 
the three levels of the American federal system 
—national, state, and local? Comparing sali- 
ence and confidence levels reveals that as the sa- 
lence of a state’s politics rises so does the evalu- 
ation of that government’s performance. Just as 
people tend to pay more attention to candidates 
they like, and vice versa, so too they seem to op- 
erate in a selective fashion with respect to politi- 
cal units such as the states. Again, there is no 
particular reason to suppose that this pattern 
would not hold for the 1966 sample with which 
we have been dealing. 

Inferentially, the relatively more attentive 
public for state politics would seem to provide 
sources of political support for the ongoing per- 
formance of state officials.1* While the overlap 
of attention and support is a pleasing state of 
affairs for state officials, it also raises the possi- 
bility of a tacit exchange between these officials 
and the supportive public. The convergence be- 
tween support and favorable perception suggests 
that the values of the attentive public are 
echoed and legitimized by the state’s elites. In 
any event, if people for whom state politics is 
highly salient have socio-political views differing 
from those of the less attentive public, and if 
there is meaningful interaction between and 
among elites and attentive publics, then it 
should follow that the state’s political life would 
vary according to the mix of people more closely 
attuned to state affairs. It becomes relevant, 


= The questions ran: “We also find that people 
differ in how much faith and confidence they have 
in various levels of government in this country. 
In your case, do you have more faith and confi- 
dence in the national government, the government 
of this state, or in the local government around 
here?” “Which level do you have the least faith 
and confidence in-—the (——) or the (——)?” 

* Any further exploration of the linkage between 
salience mgps and support structures needs to take 
into account such support dimensions as delineated 
by David Easton, namely, specific-diffuse; overt- 
covert; and direct-indirect. See his A System 
Analysis of Political Infe (New York: Wiley, 
1965), pp. 158-340. For an investigation of support 
processes at the state level see G. R. Boynton, 
Samuel C. Peterson, and Ronald D. Hedlund, 
“The Structure of Support for Legislative Institu- 
tions,’ Midwest Journal of Political Science, 12 
(May, 1968), 163-180. 
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then, to assess the political values of this atten- 
tive public. 

We may begin by noticing that people who pay 
more attention to state politics are basically less 
trusting of the world about them. They are more 
likely than others to say that one can’t be too 
careful when dealing with other people rather 


` than affirming that most people can be trusted 


(y = 31). They are also more inclined to think 
that their fellow man is primarily looking out for 
himself rather than trying to be helpful to others 


(y = .19). By ranking state politics higher than. 


national and international affairs an individual 
has given a hint that he may be suspicious of 
larger, more remote environments. His more dis- 
trustful orientation toward other people rests 
comfortably in this outlook. 

Attitudes more manifestly political give some 
glimpse into the way state-oriented individuals 
view national government and its role in their 
own lives. Those inclmed toward state affairs 
avow more often that what Washington does 
makes less of a difference in their personal lives 
(y = .80). In one sense this is a confirmation of 
our earlier speculation that a system-level sali- 
ence map reflects in part an issue salience map, 
since state-oriented citizens see less subjectively 
important outcomes at the highest level of the 
federal structure. 

Given the subjectively lesser importance of 
Washington decisions, it would be anticipated 
that the special public of the states is concerned 
about the increasing erosion of state decision- 
making by the federal government. Such concern 
is present, though not as visible as might be ex- 
pected. Those attuned to state matters more 
often say that the federal government is playing 
too powerful a role in society (y = .16). By the 
same token they more often oppose Washington’s 
taking a strong role in integrating the nation’s 
schools (y = .21). The lack of stronger relation- 
ships may proceed from the fact that such people 
may simply not feel threatened by an actor 
(Washington) which is of lesser importance to 
them in general. 

It should be noted, incidentally, that the prom- 
inent political orientation of party identification 
bears almost no overall relationship to state sali- 
ence: (y= .08), using the S.R.C. seven-point 
party identification measure which runs from 
strong Democrat to strong Republican. This is so 
despite the fact that, nationally, the Republican 
party is often lmked with a states’ rights position. 
Acually the only region in which party identifica- 
tion has an observable connection with state 
salience is the South, where Democrats more 
often rank state affairs higher (y = 21). For 
the other regions the relationship is nil. 
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Although virtually all the above relationships 
persist within each category of the control vari- 
ables employed, they are more marked among 
some strata. The prime example is not socio-eco- 
nomic or spatial; rather, it is by political strata. 
Non-voters in the 1966 general] election (and to 
a lesser extent non-voters in the 1966 primary 
contests) exaggerate the original correlations. 
Thus the relationships are heightened for non- 
voters versus voters when salience is related to a 
disavowal of Washington’s impact (.54 vs .15); 

» belief that the federal government is too power- 
ful (.80 vs .11); and being against federal inter- 
vention in school integration (.28 vs .17) 15 

Identification with the state is as much or 
more symbolic than active for the non-voters. 
Denying the relevance of a disliked national gov- 
ernment, they interpose the state as a symbolic 
barrier between the national government and 
themselves, These and other variations denote a 
multiplicative effect, whereby salience maps are 
especially linked to views about the federal gov- 
ernment among citizens with certain character- 
istics. Consequently, the practical, political 
effects of varying proportions of state-oriented 
residents in the state depend upon other traits 
of these residents. 

Perhaps the most acute test of the impact of 
differential attention toward state politics comes 
in examining overt behaviors. If the concept of 
diverse salience maps is to have viability, some 
behavioral manifestations are in order, Should 
these be found, it would suggest that the fabric 
of a state’s polities is further mediated by or in- 
formed by the distribution of interest orderings. 

It may be stated at the outset that close fol- 
lowers of state politics are, in many respects, 


slightly less participative than are those less de-. 


voted to state politics. For example, they report 
following public affairs and politics often (y = 
—.20}), they vote less often in presidential elec- 
tions (y = --.16), they had less interest in the 
1966 congressional campaign (y = —.13), knew 
a little less about the candidates (y = —.10), 
and were just a shade less likely to vote in the 
congressional election (y = —.08). These rela- 
tionships seem at first glance to cast doubt on 
our earlier demonstration (with the 1968 sam- 
ple) that relative interest in state politics was 
linked to absolute interest. However, the declin- 
ing magnitude of these correlations as one moves 


* Controls included region, urbanization, educa- 
tion, subjective social class, interest in public 
affairs, voting regularity, and party identification. 

= The results obtained when controlling for vot- 
ing participation are not artifactual of differential 
turnout rates by region or urbanization. 
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from a general interest in politics on through to 
activities reflecting participation in congressional 
races contains a hint that the closer the activity 
is to state and local matters the more likely will 
this pattern be erased or even possibly reversed. 

Such proves to be the case. There is absolutely 
no difference in turnout for the gubernatorial 
election in those states where that office was at 
stake. Furthermore, those most interested in state 
politics more often reported voting in the 1966 
primaries (y = .15). Finally, an indirect indica- 
tor of a linkage between state-level salience and 
forms of participation is that the more attention 
paid to state matters the greater is the likelihood 
of voting a straight party ticket in the 1966 state 
and local elections (y = .17).1© The general drift 
of these admittedly modest correlations over a 
range of behavioral phenomena suggests that a 
higher focus on state affairs may depress partici- 
pation within nationally oriented politics but en- 
hance it at state and local levels. Thus the con- 
cept of attentive publics is given a behavioral as 
well as attitudinal dimension. 

These overall relationships disguise some fas- 
cinating interplay between state level salience 
and other factors associated with political par- 
ticipation. It is well-known, for example, that 
education js positively related to both spectator 
and participatory levels of politicization. Since— 
as shall presently be demonstrated—education is 
inversely related to the attention paid state pol- 
itics, it might be assumed that the generally 
negative relationships between state level sali- 
ence and political participation are a function of 
education. If this were so, it would not account 
for the absence of a relationship with turnout in 
the gubernatorial election and the presence of a 
positive association with turnout in the primary 
balloting. Nevertheless, it is true that at least 
some portion of the meager relationships are a 
function of the confounding influence of educa- 
tional attainment. What is much more intrigu- 
ing, though, is that education and the attention 
directed toward state affairs interact with each 
other to produce strikingly divergent patterns of 
political behavior. 

This process is best illustrated with three 
measures: interest in the 1966 congressional 
campaign, voting in the 1966 general election, 
and voting in the 1966 primary. It will be re- 
called that the bivariate correlations between in- 
terest in state politics and affirmative responses 
to these three items were either slightly negative 
(for the first two) or positive (for the latter). 
By noting the correlations at each of four educa- 


"This holds true among Democrats and Inde- 
pendents, but not for Republicans. 
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Fig. 1. Relationship Between Salience of State 
Politics and State-Level Participation, by Educa- 
tion. 


Gamma Correlations 
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Average N: (204) (162) (359) (267) 


KEY: ——=# Interest in Congressional elections 
~ -= Voting in 1966 primary election 
— ^ Voting in 1966 general election 


tional levels it is possible to see the profound in- 
teraction effects between education and state in- 
terest. There is considerable deviation around 
the aggregate bivariate correlations. This is 
shown in Figure 1, which contains plottings by 
educational level for each of the three measures. 
Among the less educated, following state politics 
is marked by less interest. and voting. As educa- 
tion rises these negative relationships either de- 
cline or move to the positive side. Finally, 
among the well-educated being attuned to state 
politics exerts a very positive effect. A similar 
pattern holds among the subsample located in 
states with a gubernatorial contest in 1966. 
These changing relationships are not easily ac- 
counted for. One line of explanation is that the 
salience of state politics for the poorly educated 
and the well educated attentive publics rests 
upon different bases of psycho-political orienta- 
tions. For the poorly educated, who have much 
less factual knowledge about state politics, the 
attachment is primarily affective, a buffer 
against a fearsome intruder. For the better edu- 
cated, high interest in state politics takes a more 
instrumental form, whereby participation be- 
comes more meaningful. If, indeed, the better 
educated transform their attention levels into 
more participation via an instrumental orienta- 
tion, then it should follow that the participation 
levels in state (and local) elections would be 
higher for those paying more attention to state 
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politics. As we observed, this is precisely the 
case. 

It is more difficult to say why the attention 
level is inversely related to participation among 
the poorly educated. Perhaps their more affec- 
tive orientation, when combined with a higher 
interest in state politics, results in a perspective 
that voting accomplishes relatively little. High 
affective symbolic orientations may reduce the 
need for participation. Inner gratification flows 
from withdrawal and non-participation. 


IV. INDIVIDUAL AND DEMOGRAPHIC BASES OF 
STATE-LEVEL SALIENCE 


The place of state politics in an individual’s 
attention frame will be a function of formative 
experiences—summed up in the term political 
socialization—as well as more contemporary fac- 
tors denoting the type of life space occupied by 
the individual. Here we concentrate on the vari- 
ous “static” characteristics rather than on those 
reflecting dynamic elements.%? 

Where a person was reared says something, in 
gross terms, about his family of orientation, the 
life style around him, and the nature of the sur- 
rounding political culture. It is apparent that 
the more urban a person’s upbringing the less 
likely he is to pay attention to state politics 
(panel 1, Table 3). A similar pattern may be 
discerned in terms of contemporary residence. 
For convenience, we have categorized locations 
in terms of the twelve largest standard metro- 
politan statistical areas (SMSA), other SMSA’s, 
and non-SMSA areas. The more urban or met- 
ropolitan the area the less compelling are state 
affairs (panel 2, Table 3). 

A third locational factor is that of region. As 
with the other spatial variables, region is a sum- 
mary construct. That is, it often captures (im- 
perfectly to be sure) a set of historical experi- 
ences, socialization patterns, life styles, and po- 
litical culture differences which are relevant to 
certain political phenomena. Two recent illustra- 
tions of “regionalism” are the findings that the 
adoption of policy innovations and the patterns 
of state expenditures have distinct, independent 
regional components.8 It can also be argued 


“An attempt to look at the nuances of state 
level salience over the life cycle will be found in 
an extended version of this article to be published 
in Edward C. Dreyer and Walter A. Rosenbaum 
(eds.), Political Opinion and Electoral Behavior 
(rev. edition, Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth, forth- 
coming). 

32 Jack L. Walker, “The Adoption of Innovations 
by the American States,” this Review, 63 (Septem- 
ber, 1969), 880-899; and Ira Sharkansky, “Heono- 
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TABLE 3. SOCIAL AND DEMOGRAPHIC CORRELATES 
OF STATE POLITICS SALIENCE 


Proportion of People Paying First or Second 
Most Attention to State Affairs, by: 





gamma 
Where Reared 
Farm Small Town Small City Large City 
65% 50% 42%, 40% —.30 
(323) (256) (169) (240) 
Current Residence 
Non-SMSA Medium SMSA Large SMSA 
62% 51% 38% Sei 
(359) {357} (292) 
Current Region 
South West Midwest Northeast 
62% 54%, 46% 43% —© 
(288) (167) (310) (243) 
Education 
Some High school Some college 
0-8 grades highschool graduate or more 
84% 59% 52% 34%  —.32 
(208) (164) (362) (269) 
Subjective Social Class 
Working Middle 
59% 41% — 34 
(543) (441) 
Length of Residence in State 
20 years or more, but 
0-19 years less than entire life Entire life 
42% 47% 54% „17 
{120) (236) (620) 


Ao mapen 


a These represent the correlation between the overall high- 
low salience dichotomy and the accompanying social and demo- 
graphic characteristics. 

b These are the N's upon which the percentages are based. 

t Gamma computation inappropriate because region is a 
nominal variable. 


that, even if region as a term simply disguises 
the “real” underlying dimension at work, this 
still does not alter the fact that the distribution 
of opinion and behavior within a region—hence 
the states in that region—is different, and that 


erie 


mic Development, Regionalism, and State Political 
Systems,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, 
12 (February, 1968), 41-59. See also Samuel Stouf- 
fer, Communism, Conformity and Civil Liberties 
(New York: Doubleday, 1955); Norval D. Glenn 
and J. L. Simmons, “Are Regional Cultural Values 
Diminishing?” Public Opinion Quarterly, 31 (Sum- 
mer, 1967), 176-193; and M. Kent Jennings and 
Harmon Zeigler, “Political Expressivism Among 
High School Teachers: The Intersection of Com- 
munity and Occupational Values,” in Roberta $. 
Sigel (ed.), Learning About Politics: Studres in 
Political Socialization (New York: Random House, 
1970). 
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these differences may either reflect or produce 
different political processes. In the case at hand 
it turns out that the salience of state politics 
does vary among the regions, with Southerners 
being most attuned to state matters, Westerners 
next, and Midwesterners and Northeasterns 
least (panel 3, Table 3).1° Similar proportions 
emerge by taking the individual’s region of birth 
instead of current region. 

A slight diversion is necessary here to com- 
ment on the possible historical and contempo- 
rary reasons for these regional divergencies. In 
one cluster are the Southern states, bound by 
the pains, memories, and dislocations of an his- 
torical trauma. To say that the states have a 
unqiue place in past and present Southern polit- 
ics is to repeat a commonplace. At the other ex- 
treme is the cluster of Northeastern and Mid- 
western states, those states generally considered 
most cosmopolitan in outlook, the major reposi- 
tories of the great economic, cultural, social, and 
political institutions of the nation. Between 
these tivo clusters are those states which may be 
characterized as Western and hybrid in nature. 
Settled in large part by immigrants from other 
states, carved in part out of the former federal 
territories, ushered into statehood at a time 
when the trend was toward stronger state gov- 
ernment,2° and physically remote from the cen- 
ters of national power, these states have neither 
the high cosmopolitanism of the Northeastern- 
Midwestern tier, nor the scars and ethnocen- 
trism of the South. It remains to be seen 
whether these regional patterns persist mm the 
light of various controls which shall subse- 
quently be applied. 

To the locational factors may be added those 
characteristics reflecting a person’s social status 
and life style. The higher a person’s formal edu- 
cation and subjective social class the less inter- 
est he evinces in state politics (panels 4 and 5, 
Table 3). This pattern echoes the well-known 
propensity of the better off and better educated 
to be more concerned than lower status people 
with broader environments. In view of this it is 


» Regional groupings follow Census Bureau class- 
ifications: Northeast = New England and Middle 
Atlantie states; Midwest = East North Central 
and West North Central states; South = South 
Atlantic, East South Central, and West South 
Central states; and West = Mountain and Pacific 
states. Other regional combinations were employed, 
but with less rewarding outcomes. 

” Daniel Elazar discusses the historical tenden- 
cies toward state centralism versus localism in 
American Federalism: A View from the States 
(New York: Crowell, 1966), pp. 186-193. 
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not surprising that those from the working class 
and lower educational strata are more likely to 
form a portion of the attentive public for state 
politics. 

While the demographic and social strata com- 
ponents supply a substantial amount of differ- 
entiation, there are also temporal factors at 
work. One of these is simply the individual’s 
length of residence in his state. The common- 
sense hypothesis that the longer a person resides 
in a state the higher the salience of that state’s 
politics for him is borne out by the data (panel 
6, Table 3). At this’ aggregate level the 
differences are not marked, but are clearly in the 
hypothesized direction. 

We now know that the amount of attention 
devoted to state affairs differs according to se- 
veral social and spatial characteristics. Of ad- 
ditional importance is whether the observed pat- 
terns hold under a variety of control conditions 
and whether there are cumulative effects at 
work. The answer to- the first query is unequivo- 
cal. With only one exception™* the original 
bivariate associations are maintained when 
controls are exerted for each of several other vari- 
ables. For example, the basic negative relation- 
ship between SMSA size and state level salience 
persists regardless of rearing site, region, educa- 
tion, social class, and length of state residence. 
With some confidence one can say that the social 
and locational factors cited above have an inde- 
pendent impact on the probable occurrence of 
divergent salience maps. 

` Although the staying power of the various 
characteristics constitutes an important aspect 


of the analysis, it is significant that there are - 


also cumulative processes at work. Two exam- 
ples will depict what is, for the most part, a 
common form of behavior when two of the pre- 
disposing factors are combined and then related 
to state politics salience. One instance of this 
process comes by combining educational attain- 
ment and the site where the individual was 
reared. It was established previously that the 
higher one’s education and the more urban the 
rearing site environment the less salient is state 
politics. Now if these two factors operate in an 
additive fashion when combined it should mean, 
for example, that the highly educated from ur- 
ban areas would be especially prone to rank 
state affairs low. Without doubt this is the case. 
Only 28 percent of the college educated per- 


* The deviant case is that of length of residence 
controlled by region. Interest in state affairs does 
not increase with length of residence in the West 
(—.05), a finding no doubt occasioned by the 
continued Westward migration of the populace. 
Correlations for the other three regions are South 
= 39; Northeast = 26; Midwest = .16. 
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sons reared in a city placed state politics high. 
On the other hand, 74 percent of the elemen- 
tary educated respondents who were reared on 
farms gave high prominence to state affairs. Per- 
centages between these two poles tended to 
reflect very faithfully the operation of additivity 
principles. 

A second example of the cumulative processes 
at work merges education and region. In addi- 
tion to knowing that education is negatively re- 
lated to following state affairs and that pro- 
nounced regional variations exist, we also know 
that educational differences persist within each 7 
of the four regions (a: South = —.32; West = 
— 34; Midwest = —.34; Northeast = —.23). 
Under such conditions it should come as no sur- 
prise to find that by categorizing people in terms 
of both education and region the range of high 
interest in state affairs is elongated. Furthermore, 
the elongation conforms remarkably well to the 
predicted values, assuming additivity. 

Figure 2 contains two lines, one showing the 
predicted order of values under an additivity 
model, and the other showing the actual values 
attached to those predicted for each region-edu- 
cation combination. While’ the lines do not fol- 
low the same precise path, the actual propor- 
tions adhere rather nicely to the predicted ones.2? 
That is, given four overall regional means, the 
effects of education are roughly similar across 
each region. Conversely, given different educa- 
tional strata means, the effects of region are ap- 
proximately the same across each educational 
strata. l 

Because we are dealing with a national sample, 
none of the foregoing results would apply with 
certainty to particular states. Yet to the extent 
that the nationally-based findings provide state- 
specific clues it is clear that salience maps pos- 
sess quite different configurations according to 
some well-defined individual and demographic 


‘properties. Short of dramatic events, the states 


thus seem destined to be populated by unequal 
proportions of state-attentive publics.23 How 


= The monotonic ordering and predicted values 
for given combinations were constructed by taking 
the marginal values from the appropriate column 
and row intersected by the cell (combination), and 
adding these row and column effects to the grand 
mean. The intercorrelation problem was handled 
by utilizing Multiple Classification Analysis, a 
program which helps remove the intercorrelation 
effects. Nearly identical results were obtained by 
using James Coleman’s partitioning formulas. See 
his Introduction to Mathematical Sociology (New 
York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1964), Ch. 6. 

7'The sheer rates of interstate mobility impose 
a strong restraint on change. Contrary to popular 
impressions Americans do not change state of 
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Predicted and Actual Values of High State Level 
Salience for Region-Education Combinations 
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much and in what ways these inequalities affect 
the state’s political life cannot be answered here, 
nor are they easily solved questions. Their solu- 
tion, however, should enrich our comprehension 
not only of intra-state politics but also that of 
the linkages among the various levels of politics 
in the federal union. 


V. SYSTEMIC BASES OF STATE-LEVEL SALIENCE 


Each state comprises a set of distinctive social 
and political phenomena. Assuming individual- 
system interaction, the question is whether the 
individual’s salience map will vary with the par- 
ticular kind of political system in which he finds 
himself. To some extent, of course, the summary 


residence with great frequency. For the present 
sample 68% had lived their entire lives in one 
state and another 24% had spent at least 20 
years there, 


variable “region” freights a political element; 
but here we wish to treat specific political indi- 
cators. In particular we will introduce a number 
of systemic properties which should be positively 
linked to state-level salience according to the 
good government, healthy competition, active 
citizenry view of politics. 

One of the more significant and obvious as- 
pects of a state’s political life is the level of mal- 
apportionment in the state legislature. It might 
be thought that the better the apportionment, 
the more interested would people be in state 
politics: such is the “good government” view of 
the political world. That it is a false view is 
demonstrated by the negative relationship 
(—.27) between following state affairs and the 
fairness of apportionment—using the 1960 
David-Hisenberg Index.” This association shows 


“From Paul T. David and Ralph Eisenberg, 
Devaluation of the Urban and Suburban Voie, 
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a remarkable persistence under a variety of con- 
trol conditions. Region is an especially critical 
control to impose here since the South, which is 
relatively malapportioned, is also the area con- 
taining the largest number of state-oriented re- 
spondents. Nevertheless, with Southerners re- 
moved from the sample, the negative association 
persists (—.21); and in no region does a positive 
trend emerge. 

Much the same conclusion can be reached 
about the degree of inter-party competition. Let 
contests for the governorship and Hofferbert’s 
omnibus inter-party competition index serve as 
indicators of state-level competition.” While it 
might be expected that the more spirited the 
competition between the parties the more salient 
would be the politics of the state, the opposite is 
true. Regardless of which measure is used the 
relationships are negative, even though not 
strong (—.24 and —.22 for the governorship and 
Hofferbert’s index, respectively). Again the pat- 
tern tends to persist under a variety of control 
conditions, including region. 

Another common variable used to characterize 
the state’s political culture is that of election 
turnout. In general it is argued that the higher 
the turnout the more vigorous the level of poli- 
tics. Turnout for gubernatorial and U.S. senato- 
rial contests will be used as a safe guide to the 
state-specific forces activating differential turn- 


Vol. I (Charlottesville, Virginia: Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of Virginia, 1961). Al- 
though widespread reapportionment has occurred 
since the Baker v. Carr decision of 1962, most 
occurred after 1964. Indeed the latest reapportion- 
ment of both legislative houses occurred as late 
as 1965-66 for thirty states and 1967-69 for eight 
states. Given the time lag between legal changes 
of this sort and their imprint on the mass public, 
it seems advisable to use the 1960 malapportion- 
ment figures for our 1966 sample. To utilize this 
measure and the ones to follow the respondents 
have been allocated into roughly equal quartiles 
or quintiles according to the scores of the state 
in which they resided. It can be shown that the 
distribution of the sample across groups of states 
with varying score ranges approaches the distribu- 
tion for the universe. 

* The gubernatorial measure is based on contests 
from 1946-62, and is taken from Dennis Riley and 
Jack Walker, “Problems of Measurement and 
Inference in the Study of the American States,” 
(unpublished paper, University of Michigan, 1968). 
Hofferbert’s index is reported in Richard I. Hoffer- 
bert, “Classification of American State Party Sys- 
tems,” Journal of Politics, 26 (August, 1964), esp. 
pp. 562-563. More recent single elections were 
also used in our analysis; these produced results 
similar to those for the above two measures. 
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out. The common-sense hypothesis is that the 
higher the voting participation the higher the 
salience of state politics for the state’s inhabi- 
tants. Such is not the case, however. There is, in 
fact, a small tendency (—.12) for salience levels 
to decline as turnout rises. Whatever forces are 
acting to develop a high following for state 
matters, they are not very well described by the 
differential participation of the electorate. 

It has become apparent that for many people 
the affairs of government are wrapped up in 
what a few of the very visible political office- 
holders do. Accordingly, it might be advanced 4 
that the stronger the office the more salient 
would be the institutions, activities, and pro- 
cesses surrounding that office. While it is obvi- 
ously true that a personable, aggressive gover- 
nor can capture a substantial amount of atten- 
tion regardless of the statutory limitations on 
his power, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the same sort of governor with an arsenal of le- 
gal powers could do even more to make himself 
and the state government topics of conversation. 
As it turns out people living in states with pow- 
erful governors?* are no more likely to follow 
state affairs than are people living in a state 
with weak chief executives. What correspon- 
dence exists is actually on the negative rather 
than the positive side (—.12). 

As noted earlier, many of the recent investiga- 
tions about state politics have treated the deter- 
minants of public policy outputs. Because the 
great share of operational measures so far devel- 
oped for assessing state policy outcomes are 
based on expenditure items, we are restricted in 
examining the connection between salience and 
state performance. The “good government” ad- 
vocate would argue that the more active the 
state government, the more salient it would be 
for its residents. There is but meager support 
for that proposition. Trivial, positive relation- 
ships (ranging from .02 to .14) exist between 
high salience and the number of state govern- 
ment employees per one thousand population, 
state expenditures per $1,000 income, and state 
expenditures per capita. Slight negative associa- 
tions are found between salience and state aid to 
cities and recent (1950-1960) changes in gen- 
eral state expenditures. These are all single in- 
dicators. Employing a ranking of the states 
based on Crittenden’s “Scope of Government” 
factor?7—which has very high loadings on tax 
level per capita, tax level per income unit, 


“The rankings come from Joseph Schlesinger, 
“The Politics of the Executive,” in Jacob and 
Vines, op. ctt., Chap. 6. 

“John Crittenden, “Dimensions of Moderniza~ 
tion in the American States,” this Review, 61 
(December, 1967), 989-1001. 


1970 


spending level per capita, and governmental em- 
ployment—again produces an extremely modest 
positive correlation (.08). Regional controls re- 
veal the association to be slightly higher in the 
Midwest and West. 

Walker, among others, has argued that it is 
essential that non-expenditure policies be in- 
cluded in any attempt to explicate the articula- 
tion between state performance and socio-eco- 
nomic and political characteristics. In response 
to his own admonition he developed a set of pol- 
ley innovation scores for the several states, 
stretching from the late nineteenth century to 
mid-twentieth century.28 The “good govern- 
ment” position is that the innovative states 
would command more interest from their resi- 
dents than would the laggardly ones. This is 
hardly the case, however, for the association is 
but slightly above zero. Unfortunately, few 
other reliable indicators of state performance 
are at hand. If we are to judge by the innova- 
tive pattern, non-expenditure performance mea- 
sures are no more likely to affect salience maps 
of state residents than are those based on expen- 
ditures. 

Most of the associations involving the fore- 
going political characteristics exhibit an exagger- 
ated mode among non-voters. For better or 
worse, the less participative citizens react to the 
political culture in a more severe fashion than 
the more participative. That is, if a system man- 
ifestation such as malapportionment accompa- 
nies greater interest in state affairs, it is espe- 
cially prone to do so among the less participa- 
tive. One can picture them as less autonomous 
and self-assured than their more participative 
fellows. Environmental forces thus come to have 
more impact on them. There would seem to be a 
certain perversity about this, but apparently the 
less active citizens are, in effect, bolstered by 
these aberrations from what the reformers and 
democratic theorists see as progressive democ- 
racy. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The concept of salience maps has been used to 
explore the relationship of the citizenry to their 
state governments as a particular set of institu- 
tions in the American political system. People do 
organize their cognitive views of the political 
world such that some system levels assume more 
prominence than others. There are indications 
that cognitive and affective dimensions of state 
salience are inter-locked. Attitudinal and beha- 
vioral corollaries of differentiated salience maps 


2 Walker, op. cit., p. 883, Table 1. 
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depend in part upon one’s social and politica; 
status. One of the most emphatic though 
somewhat puzzling findings is the degree to 
which these corollaries are exaggerated among 
less participative citizens. Correspondingly, the 
salience of state politics among these less active 
people varies more according to environmental 
forces than is true for the more active. 

Broadly speaking, the forces which contribuie 
to following state polities can be grouped into 
two cateogories. On the one hand, there are 
those factors which are essentially “given” or 
uncontrollable. On the other hand, there are 
other factors which are more subject to elite ms- 
nipulation and political change. Place of resi- 
dence, education, social class, and the like are— 
to a greater or lesser extent—set for the individ- 
ual. To a similar extent, the states have limited 
control over these aspects of a person’s life. 

Asserting that these factors are given js not to 
adopt a crudely deterministic stance. Rather, it 
is to hold them in contrast to another set of 
variables that are substantially more malleable. 
State outputs, such as program expenditures or 
policy innovations, are more amenable to the 
short-run persuasive efforts of elites and the oc- 
casional demands of masses. These are the areas 
of a state’s political life that attract a good deal 
of attention from political scientists and special- 
ized publics, but have precious little positive im- 
pact upon the salience maps of individuals, The 
contours of such maps are determined largely by 
the individual’s life experiences and the charac- 
teristics of his immediate life space. 

We have suggested (though not demon- 
strated) that a state’s policies are partially deter- 
mined by the attitudes and behaviors of its at- 
tentive public. However, the obverse of this 
proposition is not necessarily correct: the atti- 
tudes and behaviors of the attentive state public 
reflect dimly, at best, the quality of a state’s 
public policy. Arguments that a vigorous, 
strong, and innovative state government pro- 
duces an interested public are open to question. 
So, too, are the emphases placed on such touch- 
stones of liberal democracy as inter-party com- 
petition, equal representation, and enthusiastic 
electoral participation. i 

Whatever the correlates of state-level salience, 
it is apparent that the states still loom large in 
the perspectives of the American public. Any at- 
tempted juggling of political units involving the 
states would probably confront a reservoir of 
mass attachments to the states as political enti- 
ties. Coupled with the historic traditions, legal 
preserves, and political utility of the states, this 
salience helps assure the continued prominence of 
the several states within the federal system. 


THE “MOOD THEORY”: A STUDY OF 
PUBLIC OPINION AND FOREIGN POLICY* 


Wirm R. Caspary 
Washington University, St. Louis 


This paper is concerned with assessing the 
stability of the American public’s attention to 
forejgn affairs, and the relationship of this to 
public support of international programs and 
commitments. In particular, the paper presents 
an empirical investigation of the evidence for 
the “mood theory” proposed by Gabriel Almond 
as one element of his classic study, The Ameri- 
can People and Foreign Policy. 

The mood theory contends, first of all, that 
attention to or interest in foreign policy is gen- 
erally low and subject to major fluctuations in 
times of crisis. 


The characteristic response to questions of for- 
eign policy is one of indifference. A foreign policy 
crisis, short of the immediate threat of war may 
transform indifference to vague apprehension, to 
fatalism, to anger; but the reaction is still a 
mood.’ 


* This research is a segment of a larger project 
on public reaction to international events (see 
also, William R. Caspary, “United States Public 
Opinion During the Onset of the Cold War,” 
Peace Research Society (International), Papers, 
IX (1968), 25-46; and “Dimensions of Attitudes 
on International Conflict,” Peace Research Society 
(International), Papers XIII (1970, forthcoming). 
This research has been partially supported by 
grants from Northwestern University and Washing- 
ton University. Survey data of the National Opin- 
ion Research Center (NORC), and the American 
Institute of Public Opinion (AIPO), was obtained 
from the Roper Public Opinion Research Center. 
Supplementary survey data was provided by the 
library of NORC. The author gratefully acknowl- 
edges the help he received from these sources and 
from individuals associated with these institutions. 

It may interest the reader that, during the more 
than four years that have elapsed since this arti- 
cle was first written in substantially the present 
form, my own interests have shifted considerably. 
If one is passionately concerned as I am with the 
injustice of the US. globalist—or, if you will, 
imperialist—foreign policy, research of the sort 
presented here seems a rather sterile exercise. My 
current work is devoted to a study of the econom- 
ic, ideological, and bureaucratic sources of Ameri- 
can interventionism in the undeveloped world. 

1 Gabriel A. Almond, The American People and 
Foreign Policy (New York: Praeger, 1960), p. 53. 


On the basis of this premise about attention, 
Almond predicts that the public will not provide 
stable support for international commitments 
undertaken by the U.S. Government. 


Because of the superficial character of American 
attitudes toward world politics . . . a temporary 
Russian tactical withdrawal may produce strong 
tendencies toward demobilization and the reasser- 
tion of the primacy of private and domestic 
values? 


The acceptance of this view by scholars is evi- 
denced by its presentation in important text- 
books and treatises.2 As far as I have been able 
to determine it has not been challenged. 

The empirical investigation in this paper con- 
siders evidence on both of these variables—at- 
tention=interest, and support for foreign policy 
commitments. 

It should be remembered that Almond warned 
against over-reaction to the Soviet threat as well 
as the tendency to demobilize. Discussion in this 
paper of popular support for American foreign 
policy should not be taken as indicating the au- 
thor’s support for the “globalism,” the “Pax 
Americana” strategy that characterizes that pol- 
icy today. 


I, STABILITY OF POPULAR SUPPORT FOR 
OVERSEAS INVOLVEMENT 


In marked contrast to the mood theory is a 
result we have obtained from national public 
opinion poll data gathered by the National 
Opinion Research Center (NORC). This re- 
sult is the remarkable stability of strong popular 
support for an active U.S. role in world affairs. 
Trend data on the item: “Do you think it will 
be best for the future of the country if we take 
an active part in world affairs, or if we stay out 
of world affairs?” are shown in Figure 1. The 


* Op. cit., p. 55. See also pp. 60, 80, 99, 106. 

*See for example, James N. Rosenau, Public 
Opinion and Foreign Policy (New York: Random 
House, 1961), pp. 35-87; Martin C. Needler, Un- 
derstanding Foreign Policy (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, 1966), p. 23; Edgar S. 
Furniss, Jr, and Richard C. Snyder, An Introduc- 
tion to American Foreign Policy (New York: 
Rinehart, 1955), p. 198; Bernard C, Cohen, The 
Political Process and Foreign Policy (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1957), p. 55. 
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Fic. 1. Percent supporting an active part in world affairs for the U.S., over time. 


average percentage favoring an active part is 
71%. The standard deviation of the points from 
the average is only 1.8%, less than the expected 
sampling error. This remarkable stability occur- 
red over a time of violent change in world 
affairs from war to peace and demobilization, 
through the onset of the cold war and the shock 
of the Korean struggle. The popular commit- 
ment to an active U.S, role, however, did not ap- 
pear to waver. 

Some of these data were available when Al- 
mond wrote. His evaluation of this item on an 
active part in world affairs, however, stressed 
that it is an “emotionally loaded question” 
which evokes responses which misrepresents the 
amount of concern Americans have for foreign 
affairs, Nevertheless, I find that the respondent’s 
answers to this question is an excellent predictor 
to his response on a wide range of policy ques- 
tions involving international commitments. The 
tests of this relationship are shown in Table 1. 
Across 47 different tests, the average value of 
gamma, is .50. 

In the light of the strong association between 
the stable internationalism indicator and specific 
policies, it is not surprising to find that support 
for individual policies is also fairly stable (see 
Figure 2). Support for military aid to Europe 
was followed in NORC polls over an eight 


year period. The support which fluctuated 
around 50% of the sample during the late for- 
ties gave way to slightly higher, but equally sta- 
ble support after the Korean war. Though data 
were collected for shorter periods, the results for 
Marshall plan aid, military aid to Europe, sup- 
port for NATO, and willingness to intervene 
militarily against a Communist attack also show 
impressive stability. 

To a certain extent, Almond’s interpretation 
allows for these findings. He formulates the con- 
cept of “permissive mood” to characterize the 
passive acceptance by the public of internation- 
alist policies formulated and urged by its offical 
leaders.* He sees this permissive mood as a par- 
ticular characteristic of the Cold War situation 
in which the threat of the Soviet Union at least 
temporarily forces Americans to accept interna- 
tional commitments. Almond repeatedly warns, 
however, that this is a mood response and not 
an intellectually structured one. The mood may 
change if the international environment does. 
“The undertow of withdrawal is still powerful.’ 

The question is whether Almond would have 
anticipated the amount of stability that our 
data indicate. Suppose we give a more precise 


* Almond, op. cit., p. 88. 
5 Totd., p. 85. 
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TABLE l. ASSOCIATION BETWEEN SUPPORT FOR AN 


ACTIVE U.S. ROLE IN WORLD AFFAIRS, AND 
SPECIFIC INTERNATIONAL POLICY 
COMMITMENTS 


Survey Number Policy Gamma 


124 
Korea worth fighting 58 
Talks fail: pull out, hold line, attack — 48 
Defend other countries if Communists 

attack —.61 

127 
Too many sacrifices for defense -- .39 

137 
Aid, as cut, is too much, right, not 

enough — .35 
Do more to help Indochina 48 

105 
U.S. was right to send troops to Korea .64 
If Communists attack other countries, 

help defend 74 
Continue Marshall aid .50 
Approve NATO agreement . 66 
Send military supplies to Europe now . 50 
Send troops to Europe now 39 
Too many sacrifices for defense — 339 
Send military supplies to Asian coun- 

tries threatened by Communists .28 
U.S. has gone too far with the prob- 

lems of the world - —.76 

94. 

' Send military supplies to Europe now . 50 
Continue Marshall Aid 53 
Marshall Aid is too much —.38 
As cut by Truman, Marshall Aid is too 

much o —.44 
Stop Communists from spreading in ` 

Asia .53 

‘`: Important for U.S. to cooperate with 

Arab countries .35 
Important for U.S. to cooperate with 

France 47 
Important for U.S. to cooperate with 

Greece AT 
Important for U.S. to cooperate with 

Israel .33 
Important for U.S. to cooperate with 

India 42 
Important for U.S. to obtain Middle 

East oil .42 
Important for U.S. to stop spread of 

Communism in the world 48 


TABLE 1. (continued) 


Survey Number Policy Gamma 
091 
Continue Marshall aid .58 
Marshall aid too much 51 
Aid really helps U.S. . 64 
Aid has been stopping Communism 42 
Countries would go Communist with- 
out aid 26 
Aid is getting Europe on its feet 22 
They could get along without aid — .58 
Use U.S. troops to stop Communist 
attack in Europe 57 
Use U.S. troops to stop Communist 
attack in South America 37 
Use U.S. troops to stop Communist 
attack in India -49 
Send military supplies to Europe 84 
Stop Communism in Asia .58 
Real concern for England’s finances .62 
078 
Satisfied with Marshall Plan 46 
Continue Marshall Plan next year .73 
Spending too much on Marshall Plan —.54 
Send military supplies to Europe now 44 
Keep occupation troops in Germany 74 
Keep occupation troops in Japan -68 
. Keep occupation troops in Kores .65 


formulation of Almond’s analysis as follows: the 
percentage of people supporting international 
commitments will vary directly with the percen- 
tage perceiving a given level of threat from the 
Soviet Union. To test this, we will use as an in- 
dicator of perceived threat, the expectation of 
war. This indicator has several things to recom- 
mend it. It correlates strongly with various 
other items on expectations of Russian behavior, 
and trend data is available which is sensitive to 
changes in Soviet behavior and pronouncements. 

Comparison between the trends in expectation 
of war and in support for an active US. role is 
shown in Figure 8. As we have already seen, 
support for an active role scarcely fluctuates. 
Expectation of war, on the other hand, shows © 
fluctuations up to 50%. Clearly a direct ratio 
between the two variables does not hold. 

A weaker formulation that is also consistent 
with Almond’s analysis is that support for an 
active role should remain steady at some high 
level as long as perceived threat is above some 
threshold value. In this formulation, support for 
an active part would decline sharply if perceived 
threat fell below the threshold. From 1947 
through 1953, the period covered by our data, 
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more than 47% of the population expected war 
within ten years. But in November 1946, when 
NORC first asked about expectation of war, 
only 28% thought it likely within ten years. If 
the question had been asked in the immediate 
post-war lull, the figure would probably have 
been even lower, Nonetheless, support for an ac- 
tive part remained steady around 70% at these 
times. 

In any event, the threshold formulation has 
weaknesses on theoretical grounds. The aggre- 
gate results with which we are dealing come 
from summing over individuals who are likely to 
exhibit different thresholds and to perceive 
different amounts of threat at a given time. A 
slight easing in Soviet pressures would probably 
mean that all individuals would perceive slightly 
less threat. If Almond is correct that the com- 
mitment is only a response to threat, some indi- 
viduals would cross their personal thresholds 
and no longer feel compelled to support an ac- 
tive US. role. 


Il. MENTION OF INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS AS AN 
INDICATOR OF “ATTENTION” OR “INTEREST” 


Almond’s pessimistic expectation of unstable 
commitments is based on his belief that the 
characteristic response of Americans to foreign 
policy issues is indifference. His data lead him to 
see “(1) the extreme dependence of public inter- 
est m foreign affairs on dramatic and overtly 
threatening events; (2) the extraordinary pull 
of domestic and private affairs even in periods 
of international crisis.’ This conclusion is based 
upon trend data on one questionnaire item. 


One of the most interesting accumulations of evi- 
dence on this general question of the focus of 
public attention is a series of Gallup polls which 
has been conducted since 1935. On more than 
twenty occasions during the fifteen year period 
the American Institute of Public Opinion has asked 
a sample of the public: “What do you regard as 
the most important problem before the American 
people today? ... The form of this question has 
the advantage of registering spontaneous responses. 
In the multiple choice or ‘yes-no’ type of question 
one can never be sure that the respondent draws 
a clear distinction between what really is on his 
mind and what he thinks ought to be on his mind. 
The undirected response is a more reliable indica- 
tion of the real degree and extent of spontaneous 
interest in foreign policy problems.’ 


This question was coded for whether the re- 
spondent mentioned an international problem or 
a domestic one. The percentage of the sample 


STbed., p. 72. 
"Ibid., p.71. 
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mentioning international problems over the 
years, as reported by Almond, is shown in figure 
48 If this item is indeed an indicator of atten- 
tion to or interest in foreign affairs, then it is 
plain that there have been dramatic fluctuations 
in interest and/or attention. It is also clear, as 
Almond elaborates in his book, that the peaks of 
the trend line come at times of international cri- 
sis such as the Communist coup in Czechoslova- 
kia and the Italian elections of 1948. Similarly 
the troughs of the curve show preoccupation 
with domestic concerns such as economic recon- 
version in the wake of World War IT. 

But is the mention of an international prob- 
lem really an indicator of interest or attention? 
It would seem on the face of it that this is so, 
but surprisingly enough this response shows 
rather weak association with the respondent’s 
judgment of how interested he is in China 
(gamma = .157), the United Nations (gamma = 
141), and England’s financial crisis (gamma = 
.146). It may be that, as Almond says, the open- 
ended question is a more trustworthy indicator 
since it does not structure the replies or favor a 
particular alternative. On the other hand, one 
would expect a somewhat stronger association 
between the two. 

To test this further, let us look at another in- 
dicator of attention—-whether the respondent 
says he has heard or read of a particular foreign 
policy issue or international event. This item 
was frequently used and we have a total of 12 
tests of association between it and mention of an 
international problem. These are shown in Table 
2. Although the association is quite weak 
(gamma less than .18) for five of these, the rest 
show stronger association. In all but one of these 
cases it turns out that the attention items cut 
the population into a large group aware of some 
important event and a small group that is un- 
aware. It appears that only the people at the 
bottom of the attention scale differ significantly 
from the rest in their tendency to mention inter- 
national problems. I shall discuss the significance 
of this finding in Section III. 

The question about hearing or reading of an 
event, like the one about interest, may tempt 
the respondent to give a false report in order to 
gain the interviewer’s approval. The respondent 
cannot, however, falsify replies to requests for 
factual information. Five such questions have 
appeared on surveys along with the item on the 
most important problem facing the country. The 
results of tests of association between these two 
variables are shown in Table 3. Three of the 
tests show very weak association (gamma less 
than .09). Of the other two, one uses an indic- 


3 Ibid., p. 73. 
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Fig. 4. Percent mentioning international problems as most important, over time. 


ator that discriminates a small group at the bot- 
tom of the attention scale. Finally, some addi- 
tional miscellaneous indicators of attention were 
used. The results are shown in Table 3. All the 
associations were weak (gamma less than .14). 

The result of these tests (with two minor ex- 
ceptions) appears to be that for all but the very 
least attentive respondents an increase in men- 
tion of international problems is not likely to be 
associated with an increase im attentiveness. 
Though there might have been reason to doubt 
this negative result on the basis of any one of 
these indicators, the consistent findings across 
all of them strengthen that interpretation. 

As a further check on the validity of the vari- 
ous attention indicators we constructed a matrix 
of intercorrelations among them as shown im 
Table 4. Some of the cells of the matrix are fuller 
than others because on many surveys not all of 
the various kinds of indices occurred together. 
We see in this matrix that all but three of the 
tests of association show gamma greater than 
30 and that most of them are quite strong 
(gamma greater than .50). This suggests that 
there is a single dimension of attention which is 
tapped more or less by all of these items. Struc- 
tured and unstructured questions, reports of in- 
terest and factual knowledge, and actual behav- 


t 


ior such as membership in organizations where 
foreign affairs are discussed all seem to be 
loaded on this dimension. Does trend data exist 
on these other attention indicators that com- 
pares in frequency with the most-important- 
problem data. The best that is available is four 
occurrences of the item, “How much interest do 
you take in the United Nations Organization?” 
A comparison between this item and the men- 
tion of international problems as most impor- 
tant is shown in Figure 5. It is fortunate that 
the National Opinion Research Center Poll 
which showed no change in interest in the U.N. 
at the end of 1958 was taken within a few days 
of the Gallup poll which registered a striking de- 
cline of mention of international problems. This 
indicates stability of attention to mternational 
affairs at a time when domestic events appear to 
have been exerting a great pull on people’s at- 
tention. Thus we have not only cast doubt on 
the evidence from which Almond inferred insta- 
bility, we have found evidence to the contrary. 


IXI. RATE OF MENTION OF INTERNATIONAL 
PROBLEMS BY THE MOST ATTENTIVE 
RESPONDENTS 


We have seen that the mention of interna- 
tional problems does not seem to be associated 
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TABLE 2. ASSOCIATION BETWEEN MENTION 
OF INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS, AND 
AWARENESS OF ISSUES 





Survey % who did 
Number Heard or Read About Gamma not hear 
and Date or read 
078, June 29, 1948 

Reorganization of Berlin, (and 

have opinion) .22 80 

084, January 26, 1949 

Tito-Stalin split .08 53 

Indonesia dispute 11 48 

Truman’s Inaugural Speech 04 40 
510, January 9, 1953 

H-bomb .12 20 

Universal Military Training .00 40 
596, March 4, 1958 

Foreign Aid Bill ‘ .07 43 
628, May 24, 1960 

U-2 Incident .26 6 
631, July 14, 1960 

U.S.—Cuba Relations .26 17 
648, July 25, 1961 

Berlin Dispute 27 13 
663, September 18, 1962 

Our Troubles with Cuba .65 6 
664, October 17, 1962 

The Peace Corps 24 28 

Berlin Dispute .39 11 


with this attention dimension, except to the ex- 
tent that those very low on attention mention 
international problems somewhat less. Almond, 
on the contrary, singles out the most attentive 
group as the one that should be different! He 
expects that stable attention will be characteris- 
tic of only those individuals whose attitudes 
show “intellectual structure” and factual con- 
tent.2 To meet this criterion, an individual must 
“have explicit evaluations of the relative costs 
and efficiency of alternative means of maximiz- 
ing the value position of [his] country.’’° 

Have we actually shown that this top atten- 
tion group is not more likely to mention interna- 
tional problems? That would be demonstrated 
only if the attention tests we have used are 
finely enough calibrated to discriminate between 
this group and the others. Almond does not give 
a clear operational procedure for isolating this 
“attentive public,” but Rosenau estimates on the 
basis of circulation figures for quality media 
that the attentive public is “no larger than ten 
percent of the population and possibly much 
smaller.”11 Roper gives a similar estimate.12 

A few of the attention indicators we have used 


° Ibid., p. 56. 

” Ibid. 

4 Rosenau, op. cit., p. 40. 

* Quoted by Rosenau, ibid. 
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TABLE 3. ASSOCIATION BETWEEN MENTION OF 
INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS, AND FACTUAL 
KNOWLEDGE AND OTHER INDICATORS 
OF ATTEN TIVENESS 





don’t 
Survey thea or 
Number Indicator or Attentiveness Gamma 
wrong 
and Date 
answer 
066, April 1947 
Know that the U.S. has joined an 
organization for world peace .26 36 
084, January 26, 1949 
Know who is Secretary of State .03 40 


078, June 29, 1948 
Know if fighting still going on in 
Palestine .08 51 
Know if some Jewish groups are 
opposed to the Jewish govern- 


ment in Palestine 09 66 
648, July 25, 1961 
Know what a geiger counter is .25 29 


066, April 1947 
Belong to organization in which 
foreign affairs are discussed „09 

078, June 29, 1948 

Report some impression of the 
Greek government (favorable 
or unfavorable) 

Report some impression of the 
Chinese government (favorable 
or unfavorable) 

January 26, 1949 

Believe that a citizen can influence 
his government by writing letters, 
or taking miscellaneous other 
actions; or don’t know, or 
believe citizens can’t or 
shouldn't have influence 13 


— .05 


—.11 
084 





discriminate a top group on the order of ten per- 
cent of the population or less, but show weak 
association with mention of international prob- 
lems. To check this result, scales were con- 
structed by taking the sum of the scores on two 
or three separate items. In no case is the top at- 
tention group sharply distinguishable from the 
neighboring ones in frequency of mention of in- 
ternational problems. 

If the attentive public indeed has a stronger 
and more stable tendency to mention interna- 
tional events this difference should show up 
most at times when the overall percentage of 
people mentioning international events is low. At 
times of relative international calm, or at times 
when domestic events preempt attention, only 
the attentive public would continue to have its 
eye focused on international problems and men- 
tion them to the interviewer. The lowest level 
reached in mention of international problems 
was 28% (AIPO Survey No. 596, March 
1958) 18 The degree of association between men- 


“A slightly different interpretation of these 
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TABLE $. ASSOCIATION (GAMMA) AMONG INDICATORS OF ATTENTION TO 
OR INTEREST IN WORLD AFFAIRS 





Heard or Factual Active Well Belong to 
Interest : P 
read knowledge part informed organization 
Heard or 098: .64 
read of 
event, O84: .81 
person, 
program, G64: .79 
ete. 
091: .73 
.56 
.58 
O88: .65 
64 
57 
064: .60 
.40 
.65 
088: .70 
Interested 44 077: .75 
in event, 51 . 58 
issue, .69 
person, etc. 077: 34 48 
OF -59 
.12 -70 
.21 
082: .72 
-67 
.70 
-75 
74 
.83 
O83: .16 
51 
77 
648: .69 
Factual knowledge O84: .67 O54: .381 
of event, person, 70 .58 
ete. .8l ‘ 
Want U.S. to take 094: .54 O91: .48 
an active part 43 127: .57 
in world 078: 44 37 
affairs 
Consider self 688; .51 
well informed 34 
about event, .35 
person, ete. .18 
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TABLE 4. (continued) 
Heard or Interest Factual Active Well Belong to 
read SREE knowledge part informed organization 
066: .36 
Belong to 
EA id O79: - Number in italic 
A ' is identification 
Alara aro 48 number of surve 
discussed ae y 
.74 
81 


tion of international problems and one indicator 
of attention (heard or read of foreign aid bill) 
was still quite low (gamma = .07, see Table 2). 
For all other surveys on which attention mea- 
sures were available the percent mentioning in- 
ternational problems was 37% or over, and for 
all but three it was greater than 50%. 


marginals from ATPO Survey No. 596, item 2, has 
appeared in an article by Deutsch and Merritt. 
See appendix for details. 
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IV. INTERPRETATION OF THE WEAKNESS OF MEN- 
TION OF INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS AS AN 
INDICATOR OF ATTENTION 


It would appear, then, that a strong case has 
been made against using the mention of interna- 
tional problems as most important as an indica- 
tor of attention. The reader may wonder why 
such a major effort was mounted in this paper 
on behalf of the negative result of contesting the 
validity of a single indicator. There are several 
reasons: (a) the mdicator has been widely used: 


Great Deal of Interest 
in the U.N. enanauue 


Some Interest in the U.No-w-----= 


Mention of International 
Problems 


1949 Year 


Fic. 5. Interest in the U.N. and mention of international problems, over time. 
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TABLE 5. VARIATION IN ATTENTION WITH INTERNATIONALISM 
WITHIN MENTION-INTERNATIONAL-PROBLEMS-GROUP 


Mention international problems 


Mention domestic problem 


Measure 
of Military aid to Greece Military aid to Greece 
Attention 
Approve Disapprove Total Approve Disapprove Total 
Acheson named 47% 34% 40% 41% 39% 40% 
Aware of change 22 27 25 23 24 23 
Not aware of or don’t know 31 39 35 36 37 37 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
Heard or read of Tito-Stalin 
dispute 59 50 54 49 38 44 
Didn’t hear or read 41 50 46 51 62 56 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
Heard or read of Indonesia 
conflict 64 56 59 54 43 49 
Didn’t hear or read 36 44. 41 36 57 51 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
n=246 - 322 567 


Send Military Supplies 
to Europe now 


Approve Disapprove 


Acheson named 47 31 
Aware of change 23 27 
Not aware of change 30 42 
106 100 
Heard or read of Tito-Stalin 
dispute ` 61 41 
Didn’t hear or read 39 59 
100 100 
Heard or read of Indonesia 
conflict 62 51 
Didn't hear or read 38 49 
100 100 


in addition to Almond’s work and the many ci- 
tations of it, Smith, and Deutsch and Merritt 
have made important empirical studies which 
rely upon this indicator;?* (b).a major proposi- 


“Paul A. Smith, “Opinions, Publics, and World 
Affairs in the United States,” Western Political 
Quarterly, 14 (1961), 698-714; Karl W. Deutsch 


Send Military Supplies 
to Europe now 


Total Approve Disapprove ‘Total 
40 40 35 38 
25 24 22 23 
35 36 43 39 

100 100 100 100 
53 43 49 46 
47 57 51 54 

100 100 100 100 
57 50 52 51 
43 50 48 49 

100 100 100 100 


tion about the instability of American foreign 


policy attitudes based on this indicator may now 


and Richard L. Merritt, “Effects of Events on 
National and International Images,” in Herbert C. 
Kelman (ed.), International Behavior (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965). 
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be called into question; (c) we may be at a 
stage in the development of this area of inquiry 
at which it is appropriate to turn from sweeping 
and imaginative theory construction to the more 
mundane task of rigorous testing of individual 
indicators and propositions; (d) we have striven 
by using a variety of indicators and techniques 
to make the most of a data pool not designed to 
produce answers to this particular question. 
What would be desired, of course, would be an 
elite sample as well as a general population sam- 
ple, and a battery of interest and attention mea- 
sures. Given such data we conceivably could still 
find that the “most-important-problem” indica- 
tor proved to discriminate between the general 
public and a much smaller elite group on the or- 
der of less than 1% of the population. Even for 
such a elite, however, there are reasons to sus- 
pect that this measure will not be a valid mea- 
sure of attentiveness. 

(a) This indicator is a measure of primacy of 
attention, not of strength of attention. An indi- 
vidual who is inattentive to both international 
and domestic problems might be slightly less in- 
attentive to international ones and mention one 
of these as most important. Conversely an indi- 
vidual strongly interested in politics may be 
slightly more interested.in domestic than inter- 
national issues and mention a domestic one to 
the interviewer. 

(b) The use of the word “today” (or “now” 
in some variants) may do a great deal of struc- 
ture the responses by focusing upon immediate 
problems and crises rather than broad, long 
term issues. The crisis dominated aspect of pub- 
lic responses which Almond found*® may be 
purely an artifact of this wording. Though this 
interpretation cannot be tested with available 
data, it is not hard to see how it would be tested 
in the future. One could simply substitute the 
phrase, “over the next ten years” for “today.” 

(c) Mention of international problems as 
most important is also uncorrelated with indica- 
tors of isolationism. Thus there must be sub- 
stantial numbers of people whose responses were 


= Almond, op. cit., p. 72 (see quote, above, p. 5, 
footnote 6). « 
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coded as international who are of isolationist 
persuasion. When they mention international 
problems it may be with the thought of how 
best to withdraw from them. If the isolationists 
tend to be less attentive than the rest of the 
population, then their presence would lower the 
attention score for the group that mentions im- 
ternational problems. Evidence that this does 
happen is shown in Table 5. The variation 
within the four major cells of the table is greater 
than the variation between them. 


V. CONCLUSION 


The Mood Theory was summarized at the 
start of this paper as having a premise—gener- 
ally low and unstable attention to foreign affairs 
——and a conclusion—unstable support for for- 
eign policy commitments. Empirical evidence 
has been presented in these pages to show that 
both the premise and the conclusion are false. 

On the basis of these findings J suggest the 
following alternative interpretation: that Amer- 
ican Public Opinion is characterized by a 
strong and stable “permissive mood” toward in- 
ternational involvements. Although I have not 
included any data analysis on current opinion it 
is tempting to speculate that the support by the 
long-suffering American public of 10 years of 
fighting—and 4 years of heavy combat—in Viet- 
nam is an indication of the existence of a per- 
missive mood. It also indicates that such a mood 
provides a blank check for foreign policy adven- 
tures, not just a responsible support for interna- 
tional organization, genuine foreign assistance, 
and basic defense measures. Almond by no means 
ignored this line of thought—indeed the no- 
tion of permissive mood is his own and he 
stressed its dangers. There is no indication, how- 
ever, that he anticipated the strength or stabil- 
ity of commitment to American foreign policy 
that our data suggests. He appears to have been 
heavily influenced (as have a number of other 
commentators) by evidence which we have dem- 
onstrated on closer examination to be of dubious 
validity. Finally it should be noted that we have 
dealt here with only one element of the rich array 
of theory and findings in Almond’s classic work. 
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APPENDIX 


INTERPRETATION OF RESPONSES ON “MOST IMPORTANT PROBLEM,” 
AIPO SURVEY NO, 596, MARCH 1958 


e teennaann 


% Gallup Press? Deutsch and4 : 
a 
AIPO Code responding” Release Merritt This Paper 
“il Peace: prevention of war; keeping out of 8% 
war; fear of war, etc. 
12 Foreign affairs: international problems, "keeping the “foreign policy 
general 4% peace 17% interest 17% 
13 Relations with Russia (general) 2% 
14 Threat of Russia, threat of Communism; 
communism 3% 
15 World Economie problems 0% 
16 Foreign aid, general “1% 
17 Problems of Space (general) 60% international 
18 Arms race—atomic bombs, missiles 3% problems 28% 
19 Rockets, missiles—space problems 4%, 
21 Problems of the Atomic age (general) 1% 
29 Miscellaneous International Problems 
31 National Security; preparedness, national 3% “national 
defense; defense program” defense 3% 
Total 28% 
“32 Clean Government; honest leaders, etc. 
33 Balancing the budget 63% domestic 
84 Taxes (ete., 35-52; other domestic problems 63% 


problems)” 


a obtained from Roper Public Opinion Research Center 

b tabulated from survey cards 

o “unemployment! Named No. 1 Worry for Firat Time Since 87,” Public Opinion News Service, for release March 23, 1958, 
American Institute of Public Opinion 

d Karl W. Deutsch and Richard L. Merritt, “Effects of Events on National and International Images,” in Herbert G. Kelman, 
ed., International Behavior, New York Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965, p. 161 (mote: an error in the text of the Deutsch and 
Merritt article states that the survey took place in May but their information clearly identifies it as number 596 which was 
done in March 1988.) 


THE RURAL AFRICAN PARTY: POLITICAL 
PARTICIPATION IN TANZANIA* 


Norman N. MILLER 
Michigan State University 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Because the codes, rules and ideology of mass, 
single-party systems reach the village areas 
more slowly than do the tangible personaliza- 
tions of party authority, a situation of potential 
misuse of power exists where rural party organi- 
zations operate. Peasants are aware of face-to- 
face confrontations by a familiar figure who has 
gained a party position; they are unaware of the 
precepts and regulations that the national party 
has laid down for the village level functionaries. 
Consequently, political victimization is most 
prounced at the very grass-root level that na- 
tional leaders are attempting to integrate politi- 
cally. Moreover, by its nature the rural party is 
a multi-faceted organization that is acceptable 
to the peasants because its leaders provide ser- 
vices that in more structured societies are car- 
ried out by specific agencies and contracts. 
Functions such as family arbitration, police in- 
vestigation and criminal adjudication are mixed 
with the more classical party activities of repre- 
sentation and the dispensing of patronage. 

Taken together, the above two characteristics 
of a rural party—potential abuse, and the multi- 
faceted nature—significantly influence the extent 
and form of political participation in the areas 
they serve. This article attempts to analyze 
these characteristics in Tanzania, and thereafter 
to assess rural party participation, and more 
broadly to suggest the theoretical dimensions of 
political participation in a new nation. 

Participation, it may be argued, is the prob- 
lem par excellence for leaders of the new nations. 
The building of a state, both in terms of eco- 
nomic development and in the creation of a na- 
tional consciousness, depends upon some type of 


*I am indebted to the Inter-University Re- 
search Program, in Institution Building (Ford), for 
field support in 1967-68, and to the African Studies 
Center, Michigan State University for research 
funds. Some data used in this article was collected 
during 1964-66 under a grant from the Interna- 
tional Development Research Center (Carnegie), 
of Indiana University. Additional field work was 
done in 1969 while I was on leave with the Ameri- 
ean Universities Field Staff. Professors Paul R. 
Abramson, Henry Bienen, Walter W. Bowring, 
Jobn Collins, and Carl Rosberg, Jr. generously 
offered comment and advice. 


participation by the citizens. If the citizen popu- 
lation is dispersed throughout the state in re- 
mote homesteads and hamlets, as many African 
populations are, then the problem becomes one 
of linkage between the government and the re- 
mote populace. To gain participation, new politi- 
cal structures must be built at the rural level, 
and old institutions must be changed to fit into 
national goals. Rebellious attitudes by the peo- 
ple must be neutralized and consensus, or at 
least some support of the national goals, must be 
gained. It is necessary that rural people be 
brought into the government’s plan, that they 
accept the government’s general viewpoint, and 
that they provide the will and the manpower to 
change the status quo. In essence, peasant en- 
ergy must be expended, muscles used, and atti- 
tudes altered if government goals are to be met. 

The concept of mass participation presupposes 
a population shift from a disinterested mass to a 
participating citizenry. People must accept ideas 
of individual worth, loyal opposition, and electo- 
ral equality. In many new states stimulus for 
such participation comes from the ruling elite 
who see participation as a means to insure politi- 
cal stability. In essence, political participation, a 
degree of political integration, and some eco- 
nomic growth are the price the ruling elite must 
pay to gain the political stability in heterogene- 
ous societies that will insure their own survival. 

Participation, to be meaningful, must be 
within institutions that have channels of redress 
to the national level, and, simultaneously, have 
the capability of bringing about grass-root im- 
provement. In one respect the process is essen- 
tially the building of new institutions at the 
grass-roots level. Mundane changes such as the 
development of agriculture, the encouragement of 
land reform, the creation of welfare and exten- 
sion services, and the building of rural schools, 
roads, and clinics are necessary for orderly polit- 
ical growth. Participation in rural institutions 
such as the political party, the local administra- 
tion, the local councils, the marketing coopera- 
tives, and the local voluntary associations may 
be either voluntary or coercive. The essential 
fact is that participation, that is involvement, 
occurs.* 


* For further discussion of the concept of parti- 
cipation and its importance in political science, 
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In summary, the argument is this: two over- 
riding characteristics of rural parties are poten- 
tial political abuse and a multi-faceted nature. 
These are in essence countervailing forces. 
Multi-faceted activities promote individual 
party participation. Abusive party authority 
tends to cause the individual to withdraw from 
party participation. When this occurs, political 
participation in the broader sense is also 
nullified; this is because the rural party is one of 
the few institutions that have communication 
links between the various upper levels of gov- 
ernment and the people. Under these counter- 
valing pressures, the individual pursues one of 
three courses of action: (1) participation in 
party activity, (2) non-participation, (3) active 
resistance to party activity. The continuance in 
one of these three patterns depends on the satis- 
faction the individual receives on a wide range 
of issues of direct interest to him. Intervening 
factors, such as the individual’s expectations, 
personal links with party leaders in decision- 
making positions, the actual process by which a 
conflict situation is resolved, and the time 
needed to reconcile an issue, will all effect the 
process of issue satisfaction. They will in turn 
effect the individual’s party participation. Con- 
stant pressures exist for the individual to partic- 
ipate. Pressures are exercised directly by local 
party officials, or indirectly by the propagandiz- 
ing national leaders. How these processes work 
may be seen with an analysis of a particular ru- 
ral party situation. 


II, CASE FOR ANALYSIS: TANZANIA 


The Rural Party 


One of the most impressive efforts to create 
a party structure that would avoid the local 
abuse of authority phenomena while integrating 
the nation politically and mobilizing the people 
economically has been led by Julius Nyerere of 
Tanzania. The Tanganyika African National 
Union (TANU),? the legal single party, has 


see Lester W. Milbrath, Polktical Participation 
(Chicago: Rand McNally, 1965); and Aristide R. 
Zolberg, Creating Political Order (Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1966). 

*Since the union of Tanganyika and Zanzibar 
in April, 1964, the United Republic of Tanzania 
has kept two autonomous political parties, the 
Afro-Shirazi Party on Zanzibar and TANU on 
the mainland. For the most important literature 
on TANU see Henry Bienen, Tanzania: Party 
Transformation and Economic Development, 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1967). See 
also George Bennett, “An Outline History of 
TANU,” Makerere Journal (No. 7, 1963), 15- 
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been particularly successful in penetrating the 
village areas and establishing viable rural 
branches in some 7,200 locales. Compared to 
other African states this is an important accom- 
plishment. In most nations rural parties are 
election-year phenomena; they become vaiable 
organizations only to serve the campaign, nomi- 
nation, and election functions. TANU’s rural or- 
ganizations operate throughout the year, engag- 
ing in many official and semi-official activities 
which are often geared to aiding the govern- 
ment’s local development schemes. The party’s 
rural component is doubly impressive when the 
obstacles are known. Tanzania is an economi- 
cally poor nation, generally devoid of mineral 
wealth, and divided into 120 different ethnic 
groups. 

TANU was founded July 7, 1954, as a nation- 
alist independence movement, evolving in part 
from the earlier Tanganyika African Associa- 
tion. Although at the outset several of the 
founders of TANU, including Julius Nyerere, 
wished to keep the party a compact, elite orga- 
nization for more concerted action, it gradually 
took on the dimensions of a mass movement. 
Since independence in 1961, the party has had 
the quality of an all-encompassing union, open 
to any citizen and extending to all sections of 
the society. At the present time TANU is the 
single legal party in Tanzania. 

Although reorganization and experimentation 
ig constantly going on, the party is basically or- 
ganized into four tiers below the national head- 
quarters: the regional, district, rural (or local), 
and cell levels. General policy is set through the 
National Executive Committee in the capital, 
interpreted by the regional offices and imple- 
mented through the district and rural branches. 
The district branch is generally coterminous 
with the 61 administrative districts in Tanzania, 
and will have within it anywhere from 20 to 300 
rural party branches, depending on district size 
and population. The rural branch usually serves 
an area designated for local government tax pur- 


32; and Harvey Glickman, “One Party System in 
Tanganyika,” The Annals, 358 (March, 1965), 136— 
149. For party activity on Zanzibar see Michael F. 
Lofchie, “Zanzibar,” in James $. Coleman and Carl 
Rosberg, Jr. (eds), Political Parties and Na- 
tional Integration in Tropical Africa, (Berkeley; 
University of California Press, 1964), 482-511. 
For literature on the administration and its rela- 
tion to the party, see William Tordoff, Govern- 
ment and Politics in Tanzania (Nairobi: East 
Africa Publishing House, 1967); and Stanley Dry- 
den, Local Administration in Tanzania (Nairobi: 
East African Publishing House, 1968). 
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poses as a village.” Incorporated within each ru- 
ral branch are the TANU Youth League 
(TYL), the women’s organization (UWT), and 
in many areas, the TANU elders.* Each of these 
affihates has an administrative counterpart at 
the national, regional, and district levels. The 
party cell structure is organized below the rural 
party branch. Cells are made up of 10 home- 
steads; each family head has specific duties, 
such as chairman, vice chairman, or the officer 
in charge of education, agricultural, medical, se- 
curity, roads and paths, and forests. The cells 
are organized for education and economic mobi- 
lization, but m many areas they carry out secu- 
rity and police functions 


*In Tanzania, the term village generally means 
a wide area of dispersed homesteads. There are 
few concentrated villages as those found in the 
West. 

' 4The TANU Youth League is usually the most 
important of the rural affiliates because it serves 
as a village police force. In most areas members 
have the right of arrest. They also serve as mes- 
sengers, official escorts, and general party func- 
tionaries. Most TYL are between ages 18-35 and 
as a group may carry on commercial ventures 
such as operating a local bar or sponsoring sport 
or ceremonial activities. In some areas the youth 
groups have been subject to criticism from party 
leaders for becoming overzealous, taking the law 
into their own hands, holding illegal trials and oc- 
casionally forcing younger boys to drill with imi- 
tation rifles. Changes since the Arusha Declaration 
(1967) have included other, more politically orien- 
ted youth movements such as the Green Guards. 

"The administrative organization of the party is 
more complex than this brief statement suggests. 
For example, in some districts there are interim 
branch offices between the district and local 
branches. In other areas the village development 
committee (VDC), which ostensibly is a part of 
the local government apparatus, is often one and 
the same as the rural party branch. The officers, 
by government decree, are the same. In the early 
months of 1970 some village branches were re- 
portedly to be consolidated into new TANU local 
branch offices which would be coterminous with 
district council wards. A new TANU constitution 
in 1965 reorganized the party structure in terms 
of the working and executive committees, and the 
annual conference of delegates at each level. Party 
leaders were empowered to summon witnesses, take 
evidence, and call for documents. A commission of 
inquiry was also established which gave citizens a 
means of airing their grievances against wielders 
of party and government authority. The commis- 
sion received some 1627 complaints in 1966-67, 
some 439 were rejected as out of its jurisdiction, 
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Rural party organizations have several intrin- 
sic characteristics. They are institutional nerve 
endings of the national party structure. They 
are the local institutions by which the people are 
brought into the national political system and 
through which the commands of the governing 
elite are channeled. At the rural level, the go- 
vernment and party functions are largely fused. 
TANU is the coordinating organization respon- 


‘sible for a wide range of nation-building activi- 


ties.6 While keeping its identity, the party has 
‘extended its influence and personnel into most 
rural organizations, including the more impor- 
tant local administration and semi-governmental 
marketing cooperatives. The rural party is by 
nature an authoritative mechanism, operated by 
local influentials who are able to manage the allo- 
cation of scarce resources. In most areas the 
party is composed of poorly paid enthusiasts 
who hold other jobs as farmers, drivers, carpen- 
ters, and store keepers. Their political actions 
are only loosely controlled by the higher-level 
district offices. 

Such rural party leaders are able to remain in 
power for at least three reasons. First, they offer 
the peasant, who may be in domestic or legal 
difficulty, the possibility of representing him at 
higher levels of authority. Second, the party 
leader is privy to information outside the village 
area by virtue of his contacts with the party or- 
ganization. He can, therefore, provide the peas- 
ant with specific information, as well as an m- 
terpretation of new events. Third, the party 
leader often controls, or has influence over, the 
allocation of local jobs and other scarce re- 
sources. Such mundane matters as the dispens- 


114 were investigated, 54 found justified, and 443 
under consideration at the end of 1967. See: Tan- 
zania, Permanent ‘Commissions on Inquiry: An- 
nual Report, 1966-67 (Dar es Salaam: Govern- 
ment Printer, 1968). Also see a review article on 
this unique constitutional entity by Robert Mar- 
tin, Journal of Modern African Studies, VII 
(April, 1969), 178-183, 

‘With the Arusha Declaration, the party has 
been charged with implementing the teachings of 
African Socialism and self-reliance. The party was 
declared the supreme government institution in 
Tanzania during the 14th TANU Conference 
(June, 1969), with the government its instrument 
in implementing policies. (Hast African Standard, 
June 9, 1969). See Tanzania, The Arusha Declara- 
tion (Dar es Salaam: Government Printer, 1967). 
Also see Julius K. Nyerere, Freedom and Social- 
ism (London: Oxford University Press, 1968), and 
Ujamaa—Essays on Socialism (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1968). 
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ing of medicines, free transportation, or hon- 
orific ceremonial duties, fall within the political 
arena dictated by a rural party leader. 

A key organizatonal aim of the national party 
headquarters has been to gain mass involvement 
in political affairs. To this end a full ideological 
campaign has been in operation for amplification 
by the rural branches. From several points of 
view the results are impressive. Mass participa- 
tion has occurred in voting, lecal government 
councils, marketing cooperatives, and self-held 
activities. There is general support for party 
rallies, party slogans, and local mobilization 
efforts, all of which are usually couched in terms 
of African socialism. As a coherent ideology, 
however, African socialism as yet has little 
meaning in the rural areas. The attending pro- 
nouncements on Pan-Africanism are poorly un- 
derstood and the running anti-imperialism criti- 
que is reacted to more on a specific-issue basis 
than as a part of an on-going ideology. Within 
the ideology there has been an emphasis on na- 
tional culture and on the historical uniqueness of 
Tanzania. African Socialism is referred to by na- 
tional leaders as the rationale for governmental 
control of economic institutions. Such state- 
ments have meaning in the rural areas only in 
terms of job opportunities, salaries, and com- 
modity prices. In sum, the parochial nature of 
the rural party precludes at the present time ac- 
ceptance or understanding of a unifying national 
ideology. The ingredients of such parochialism 
can be seen graphically in the day-to-day activi- 
ties of a rural party. 


The Rural Party’s Multi-faceted Activities 


The types of activities carried out by rural 
party branches fall broadly mto five classes. 
First, family and marital mediation is common- 
place and includes giving assistance in divorce 
eases, arbitrating husband-wife disputes, fining 
wife deserters, and intervening when family 
heads cannot resolve a problem. Second, village 
administrative activities are carried out in the 
writing of reports on local projects, arranging 
self-help schemes, ordering building materials, 
and the like. Third, a welfare activity is 
exemplified in making public announcements, 
delivering public complaints, and aiding in 
specific problems such as sanitation or health. 
Fourth, a form of police activity is seen in pro- 
tecting private property, warning troublemak- 
ers, investigating, and sending individuals to 
court. Fifth, the party serves as social critic in 
chastizing unpatriotic behavior, in condemning 
certain acts, or in encouraging compliance in 
such matters as school attendance and tax pay- 
ment. Concrete examples of these activities are 
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seen in forty messages transmitted to, and re- 
ceived from, a typical rural party (Table 1). 

The party activities reflected in the messages 
are varied and far-reaching. They tell us a good 
deal about TANU and allow for several points 
of analysis. First, it is obvious that TANU lead- 
ers perform nearly all authoritative acts that 
can be initiated within the limits of the rural po- 
litical system. The party itself becomes a catch- 
all organization, its leaders acting as counselors, 
guides, father-confessors, investigators, and 
judges. The leaders reprimand and chastise, ca- 
jole and announce. They become personally in- 
volved in the full range of personal problems. 
Love quarrels, family feuds, and house-burnings 
are within their domain. Moral issues and 
money issues are common concerns. In terms of 
conflict resolution, party leaders provide 2 
“safety valve” for community tensions by allow- 
ing individuals to transfer problems and comn- 
laints to them. Direct personal confrontations in 
many cases are thereby avoided. 

Second, there are few guidelines to the leaders’ 
legitimate areas of operation. In reality the 
party operates in all sectors in which the local 
chairman or other leaders wish to become in- 
volved. Formal authority channels are not rec- 
ognized, and a leader will delve into administra- 
tive or legal matters if he feels he has a sympa- 
thetic audience. Nor is there a clear-cut pattern 
of when an individual will take a problem to a 
party official in lieu of a former traditional 
headman, although customary law disputes usu- 
ally begin with mediation by the traditional 
headman.? Authority is constantly being tested 
as party leaders try to win support and either 
succeed or are rebuffed. Other village leaders 
in more traditional positions such as former 
chiefs or headmen hesitate to test their long-es- 
tablished authority for fear that new conditions 
may have undermined their authority. Instead, 
they spend a great deal of effort in simply nega- 
ting the party leaders who are attempting to 
take initiative. 

Third, the messages give an indication of the 
rural people’s attitude to the party. TANU is 
viewed much like a parental authority. Individ- 


“Although traditional chiefs, sub-chiefs, and 
headmen were officially removed from power in 
1963, many were able to retain influence by taking 
party or administrative jobs. Other traditional 
leaders relied on their religious-magical, ritual, 
and customary law functions to retain local influ- 
ence. A headman usually presided over what is 
now designated as a village. See Norman N. Mil- 
ler, “Political Survival of Traditional Leadership,” 
Journal of Modern African Studies, VI (July, 
1968), 183-201. 
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uals send greetings to the party, beg the party’s 
forgiveness, and wish to stay on good terms with 
party leaders. There is little questioning of 
higher authority and usually there is compliance 
with a direct order. Such attitudes undoubtedly 
spring from fear of what the party leaders can 
do as public prosecutors, and as public infor- 
mants. The authoritative nature of the tradi- 
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tional political system conditioned such atti- 
tudes. The backing the government now gives the 


ë Based mainly on the institution of chieftaincy, 
the traditional political system in its purest form 
would be equated with pre-European administre- 
tion (Tanzania, 1890). Remnants from the tradi- 
tional system persist into the present period. Both 


TABLE 1. A RURAL PARTY'S COMMUNICATIONS* 





Content of Incoming Messages 


Result®* 





bo 


10. 


11. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


. Old woman asks TANU’s help in getting divorce certifi- 


cate 


. Bar owner reports quarrel and requests investigation 
. Woman complains of husband’s mistreatment 


. Farmer requests vote for local representative to district 


eouncil be secret and that a box in a private room be 
used 


. Old man confesses, after a hearing, that he failed to tend 


his sick wife, who has since recovered and left him 


. Local government officer requests forms be completed 


which give composition of village development com- 
mittee 


. Village medical officer complains of “great water short- 


age” at clinic and asks for help 


. Young woman complains a man (named) has repeatedly 


accosted her in her hut 


. Farmer complains someone has set his hut on fire, and 


requests an investigation 

Teacher complains five children (named) are not attend- 
ing primary school 

Local government officer requests party chairman in- 
spect an individual’s house who is suspected of practic- 
ing witcheraft, and to look for specific medicines and 
poisons 


. Shopkeeper asks party chairman to remind farmer of 


debt for kerosene and cloth 

Old woman writes to party chairman: “I am sending 
my bed on top of the bus and do not trust the bus 
driver. Please see the bed is put off at the house of 
Hamud Shams,” 

Local government officer notes that all teachers are 
encouraged to stand for local election 

Farmer writes: “This letter is just to say Salaam (Peace) 
... Salaam, that is all.” 

Local government officer gives procedure for elections, 
and stresses need for peaceful voting 

Divorced woman agrees to stop “misbehavior” in the 
maize fields, and begs party’s forgiveness 

Farmer informs TANU that his case against a named 
individual, and his dog, has been settled without trial. 
Farmer was bitten on ear while “resting” on beer-hall 
floor 


Referred to local court 


No action 

Letter sent to husband ordering him to 
improve his behavior 

Party promises to study the request 


Party fines man 40 shillings and instructs 
him to pay his wife an additional 5 shil- 
lings; wife agrees to return home 
Forms completed 

Public water brigade formed 

Party chairman warns man to improve 
his behavior 

Found to be caused by a field fire out of 
control 

Party chairman warns parents 

Chairman investigates with three other 
party leaders; suspect banished, but or- 
der later rescinded 


Farmer ordered to pay 


Problems given to TANU Youth League 


Notice posted 

No action 
Announcement made 
No comment 


10 shilling settlement 
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TABLE 1. (continued) 


Contenti of Incoming Messages 


. Beer-making license requested for local farmer from 


local government official 


. Announcement of TANU parade to open new dispen- 


sary 


. Woman is accused by TANU in theft of 89 shillings 


(12.70) 


. Gift to be given people when new dispensary is officially 


opened 


. Village beer sale hours are weekends 3-7 p.m. only 
. Legal action threatened those who failed to take part 


in self-help project to repair road 


. Agenda announced for next party meeting to include 


local bus problems, building grass roof for school, and 
new clinic annex 


. Man given receipt for his bicycle, confiscated when 


Youth League caught him riding without brakes 


. Two men charged in court for failing to work on com- 


munity self-help scheme 


. Complaint sent to district headquarters that local bus 


runs infrequently, passes many who wish to ride, is too 
small, and is very dirty 


. Youth League ordered to stop threatening violence 
. Chairman seeks job for villager in local government 


administration 


. Announcement made that party leaders and Village De- 


velopment Committee (VDC) members must have 
proof of paid-up tax 


. Public notice is made that the new TANU office is 


open. 


. Man who harvested and ate another man’s crops is 


charged and sent for trial 


. Divorced woman told 100 shilling bride-price must be 


returned to her former husband 


. Complaint to the cooperative union that crop prices 


are far too low . 


. Public collections for independence day celebrations 


will be one shilling per man 


. Citizens ordered to bring tools, rope, poles, and grass to 


build new clinic annex, or pay one shilling fine 


. Man who used abusive language against TANU secre- 


tary is charged in local court 


. Letter to all citizens: “Warning, keep the peace during 


independence-day celebrations” 
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Result** 
Granted 
Announcement posted 
Referred to court 
Large clock presented by party official 


Posted 
No action taken 


_ Agenda sent to 20 party leaders 


Claims he needs no brakes; action de- 
ferred 
Released by agreement with party leaders 


No action 


Request acknowledged 


No action 


Circulated and posted 


Posted 

Trial results not known 

Woman refers party leader to her father 
who received the money 

Complaint not acknowledged 
Announced. 

Building completed 

Paid 10 shillings fine 


Circulated and posted 





* Source: Random sample of correspondence files, Usagari TANU branch, Tabora District, Tanzania, 


for period January, 1964 to January, 1966. 


** Messages written by party chairman or secretary, on behalf of the party. 


rural party allows the modern leader unlimited 





German and British administrators relied on chiefs 
for indirect rule, and although chiefs were often 
appointed, in lieu of hereditary claimants, their 
local authority was considerable in terms of law, 
tax collections, and riutal. Ibid., pp. 188-196. 


possibilities to exercise influence. The leader’s 
role is increasingly proliferated. 

Fourth, the party performs general police 
functions such as investigations, arrests, formal 
court charges, trials, fines, confinements, and 
property confiscations. The opportunity for 
party activities of this nature exists because in 
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most rural areas there are no police or formal 
trial structures immediately available. Trails are 
held by the party because the approximately 600 
primary, or local, courts are spread so thinly 
over Tanzania that it is a major undertaking to 
use them. The party fills the void as the most 
authoritative organization operating in immedi- 
ate contact with the people. In dealing directly 
with the people, party leaders are occasionally 
coercive. The messages substantiate this, partic- 
ularly if a dichotomy is drawn between messages 
which reflect voluntary behavior, and those 
reflecting that which has been forced by party 
leaders. From this point of view, nineteen of the 
forty messages may be considered coercive or 
enforcing. Another six cases are mildly enforc- 
ing. On the other hand, fifteen cases deal with 
situations where coercion is not involved.® As 
the messages Indicate, TANU Youth League 
members carry out most of the police functions, 
and much of the coercion comes through this or- 
ganization. 

Fifth, rural party activities are supportive of 
broader government modernization goals in the 
sense that they generally enhance village soli- 
darity, help to settle disputes, promote cohesion, 
build consensus, and aid communications. Activi- 
ties which would have the opposite effects could 
be argued to negate modernization programs. 
Assessed in these terms witchcraft allegations, 
unwarranted party threats, or unfair arrests 
which cause withdrawal from self-help schemes 
would be included. Only four of the messages 
fall into these categories, suggesting that the 
party is usually a positive modernizing agent.?° 


Potential Abuse of Party Authority 


Misuse of party authority occurs because 
most peasants are not aware of the limits na- 
tional party leaders have placed on local leaders. 
In part this is because such regulations have 
been in effect a relatively short time. In the 
traditional political system, and the colonial sys- 
tem, the general limits on the main authority— 
the local chiefi—were known because they had 
evolved over time. Historically, there was little 
chance of flagrant abuse of powers because 
checks on the chief existed in the form of with- 
drawal from the chiefdom, or if necessary, vio- 
lent dethronement by armed attack or assassina- 
tion. In the modern period, the only recourse for 
the individual who becomes disenchanted with 


? Those messages classified as indicating coercive 
pressure were 3, 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 18, 18, 21, 22, 24, 25, 
27, 28, 30, 34, 35, 38, 39; mildly coercive: 15, 17, 
20, 32, 37, 40; non-coercive: all others. 

* Messages 11, 28, 30, 39. 
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the local political process is to oppose the pro- 
cess or to withdraw from it. The latter is in es- 
sence non-participation. In a political sense it is 
usually caused by alienation from local party 
leaders who have committed some abuse of 
power which has directly affected the individ- 
ual, 

It is important to note that when a rural 
party leader abuses his powers, it is an abuse of 
the national party regulations set down and 
defined by national leaders. It is in the applica- 
tion of party policy at the district and village 
level that individual misconduct occurs and 
rights are abused.*! The criticisms leveled at ru- 
ral leaders by national officials are broadly of 
four types. 

First, local party officers are chided for their 
treatment of Asian traders who control a large 
sector of commerce. Local party leaders argue 
that the Asian has traditionally exploited the 
people, that most do not have Tanzanian citi- 
zenship and are probably not going to remain in 
the country. It is further argued that the Asians 
have made great wealth at the expense of the 
Africans and should be expected to contribute 
funds and take an active part in party projects. 
Tensions are also increased by the Asians’ exclu- 
siveness, and rumors of some merchants leaving 
the country with great wealth made at the ex- 
pense of the African. Asians feel that local party 
leaders maltreat them: credit is demanded, bills 
not paid, financial contributions requested, shops 
closed for endless ceremonies, and shop-owners 
forced to work on self-help schemes. The result 
is to entrench Asian entrepreneurs in the towns, 
and to make them economically inter-reliant. 

Second, the loca] party is criticized for financial 
irresponsibility. This usually takes the form of 
petty theft by minor officials, misuse and loss of 
party funds, unpaid debts, or inefficient record 
keeping. Higher level party leaders point to the 
increased spot-check and audit procedures and 
realistically argue that it is impossible to keep 
tight control on the remote rural branches. Nev- 
ertheless, villagers often mistrust local leaders 
and refuse to contribute financial support. 

A further criticism involves attempts to force 
participation in party activities. Peasant refusal 
to pay fees, attend meetings, or take problems to 
the party often leads to accusations of disloyalty 
to the nation, and to harsh collection campaigns. 
The contrast between the current lack of partic- 
ipation in some rural areas, with the strong in- 
volvement the same area exhibited in the pre-in- 
dependence, nationalistic period, causes local 


“The Permanent Commission of Inquiry was 
established essentially to hear such abuses. Tan- 
zania, The Permanent Commission, op. cit. 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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TABLE 2. INCIDENTS INVOLVING MISUSE OF PARTY AUTHORITY* 


Incident 


. Rural party leader intimidates local court magistrate 


by insisting he find an individual guilty who allegedly 
spoke against the party 


. Man is either murdered or commits suicide (hanged). 


Rural party officials force family to bury body without 
inquest or police report 


. Rural branch holds “court” and fines individuals who 


do not cooperate with the party 


. Rural chairman holds second job as bus driver. On 


several occasions he halts bus and collects license fees 
from passing bicyclists, but fails to turn In money to 
local government clerk 


. Leaders of Muslim welfare society claim party leaders 


used discriminatory tactics and abuse Islam followers 
in public meetings 


. Rural chairman controls rental of TANU-owned tractor. 


He charges exorbitant fees to some farmers, and allows 
his father, brother and father-in-law to use tractor 
without charge 


. Agriculture extension worker threatened with beating 


for alledgedly telling farmers not to join TANU or pay 
party fees 


. Rural party chairman conducts membership campaign 


by forcing all farmers who wish to ride local buses or 
enter clinic to buy party membership card. 


. Meeting at headman’s house to resolve husband-wife 


dispute is broken up by party chairman. He dismisses 
husband and forces wife to return to his home where 
he allegedly accosts her 


Asian store owner complains of mistreatment by party 
leaders who demand contributions, impose store hours, 
and force road work 


Hospital staff complains of impromptu “investigation” 
by local party officials who threaten staff for being 
“inefficient, drunken, and mistreating patients” 


Prosperous bee-keeping cooperative accuses party of 
controlling their marketing procedures and of engaging 
in profiteering 


Rural office demands and receives credit from local 
merchant for $478; refuses to settle account 


Five village-level local government employees (ADEQ’s) 
forced out of jobs by the party and “TANU men” put 
in their places 


Audit of rural branch shows cash shortage, no control 
of membership cards, no cash box, and loss of Presi- 
dent’s picture 


Result 


Magistrate requests guidance from Dis- 
trict court officials and incident is re- 
ferred to higher authority 


Rumor reaches police post, inquest or- 
dered, rural leaders criticized 


Rural leaders reprimanded by district 
party officials 


Police investigation requested 


Complaint sent to district party office; 
No action 


Complaint to district party office causes 
tractor to be sent to another village 


District party officer hears of threat, 
warns local branch, and complains to Àg- 
riculture department 


Chairman relieved of duties and incident 
referred to as an abuse of powers 


Chairman relieved of duties by district 
TANU officials and criticized for using 
party name as his authority; local court 
ease brought by irate husband 


Complaint sent to regional party office; 
No action 


District party officer promises to investi- 
gate problem 


After two-year delay regional! office set- 
tles issue in favor of cooperative 


Merchant complains to regional party 
office; no action 


Administration complains to regional 
party headquarters of unfair pressure 
which undermines efficiency; no correc-~ 
tive action taken 


Rural chairman warned to discharge du- 
ties in accord with regulations 


ee ek alae a ee ae a oe oe ee E E! 

* Source: Survey of eight rural party organizations in Tabora District, Tanzania. Data based on inter- 
views with party leaders, local government officers, district administrators, and a survey of administrative 
files of Tabora District Administration, 1964-66, 1968. The cases are not reflective of specific individuals 
or leadership positions, 
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leaders to intensify their campaigns. Their 
justification is that better participation in the 
past has been forthcoming. The result, however, 
is often only to elicit minimal tolerance of the 
party, lip-service to its aims, and little tangible 
support. 

Fourth, the broadest, form of criticism leveled 
at rural leaders involves their misconduct for 
personal gain, carried out in the name of the 
party. Financial gain, status rewards, or self-ag- 
grandizement may be sought by using a party 
position in a coercive manner. Such situations 
are often characterized by a powerful, local indi- 
vidual exerting personal authority; the fact that 
he is a TANU leader is incidental to the fact 
that he has a strong personal base of authority 1? 
The misuse of this authority may involve 
forced payment, illegal trials, threats of violence, 
temporary imprisonment, and outright extortion. 
When such incidents come to light, higher level 
party authorities are quick to counter them. The 
corrective action, however, in some cases taken by 
the Permanent Commissioner of Inquiry, does not 
nullify the incident’s effect on the rural people. 
Withdrawal from any form of political participa- 
tion is often the result. 

Specific case-level examples of the misuse of 
rural party authority will illustrate the problems 
faced by national leaders in gaining local sup- 
port for the party and participation in its activi- 
ties. It should be emphasized that such incidents 
are precisely the basis upon which the national 
leadership criticizes rural officials. 

Analaysis of the incidents supports the initial 
departure point that party abuse occurs most 
often in rural areas where local branch leaders 
can use their party for a personal authority 
base, but where party rules are not yet operat- 
ing. Party activities at the district level and 
above are usually rational and actions are usu- 
ally taken for the best interest of the farmer. At 
the rural level, party activities are often the re- 
sult of individual initiative and may be irra- 
tional. There are several reasons for such behav- 
ior by a rural leader. Rural leaders act as free 
agents a majority of the time, and there are no 
close checks on their activities by superiors. Ru- 
ral leaders have little fear of loss of position be- 
cause they are not paid well enough to make the 
positions highly prized. There are no clearcut 
ideas among rural people of what a party 


2 The Arusha Declaration and subsequent pres- 
sures by Julius Nyerere have been aimed at keep- 
ing party and government officials from making 
personal gain by virtue of their positions. The ef- 
forts have been more successful on the national 
and regional levels, than with the isolated rural 
leadership. 
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leader’s job is, or what the role involves. Such 
ambiguity allows the leader to reshape the job 
to his own ends. Viewed from the farmer’s van- 
tage point an abuse is individualistic. It is not so 
much TANU which is causing the difficulty, but 
a well-known individual who is incidentally the 
TANU leader; a man who, the farmer vaguely 
realizes, has gained some authority over him. 
Policy ambiguity also exists. Much of all 
party business is a reaction to some event. Each 
level above the village has a corrective function; 
wrongs are set right by decree from higher party . 
officials and usually on an ad hoc basis. There is 
little evidence that a formal policy is pursued or 
that a series of mistakes helps to establish a pol- 
icy that is followed in the rural areas. More of- 
ten rumor or gossip about an incident will set 
the guidelines of policy as a farmer understands 
them. The reported experience of a particular 
individual carries more weight than a formal 
statement, announcement, or circular. 


OY, FORMS OF PARTY PARTICIPATION 


Findings on the behavior of individuals in ru- 
ral party situations suggest that participation in 
the party takes one of three forms. 

Active Participation: Under these conditions 
the individual is actively involved in the party 
process. He accepts most of the party rules as 
they are interpreted to him, helps enforee such 
rules, and generally does so on a voluntary basis. 
His compliance with the system indicates his 
general support of the political process, although 
he may differ on specific issues directly effecting 
him. His continued support of the party will de- 
pend on the satisfaction he gets from his party 
activities, and the decisions made on his behalf by 
party officials. 

The extent of active participation, the reasons 
for taking part in party activities, and questions 
related to the process of active participation 
may be seen in survey data concerning rural 
party leaders and randomly selected farmers 
collected in three widely separated districts.1* 

Satisfaction with Party: Participation in the 
party may also be seen in terms of a satisfaction 
expected'4 and satisfaction received ratio The 


*¥For details of the sample survey, see the Ap- 
pendix. 

“ Regarding satisfaction expected, an important 
parenthetical question is what is the rural party’s 
ability to actually satisfy expectations. In most 
areas the local party leaders are increasingly able 
to control resources. The party has been declared 
the supreme governing body of the nation and the 
national party propaganda gives local leaders and 
cell chairmen continuous support and legitimacy. 
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responses to the question “What does the party 
do for the people?” indicate a general satisfac- 
tion with the party. Only 1.3% reported nega- 
tive attitudes. The findings also support the gen- 
eral thesis that the party is a multi-faceted or- 
ganization that engages in a wide range of activ- 
ities. 


TABLE 3. WHAT DOES THE PARTY DO FOR THE PEOPLE? 


29% Party leads economic development projects. 

18 Party is the government; administers, main- 
tains law and order, governs the people. 

14 Party unifies the people, promotes coopera- 
tion, ends colonialism. 

12 + Party is the representative of the people, 
voice of the people, interpreter of govern- 
ment policy, voice of the government. 

12 Party is an educator. Party teaches political 
ideas, agricultural methods, health and wel- 
fare improvements. 

1 Party is a negative influence. 





14 Other. 
100% 
(N z 484) 





The question “whom do you go to when you 
have a political problem?” also gives an indica- 
tion of the satisfaction with the party. Over 
70% of the respondents stated they took their 
problems either to the chairman of the party cell 
(42%) or to the chairman of the village party 
branch (19%). Some 10% stated they would 
take their political problem to a local govern- 
ment officer. Less than 2% stated they would 
seek satisfaction on a political problem from a 
traditional leader (headman, subchief). About 
22% failed to answer the question. The findings 
indicate an overall satisfaction with the party as 
an agent for settling disputes and problems, The 
figures, however, probably underestimate the 
importance of the family head and the tradi- 
tional leader in the settlement of problems. My 
obvervations indicate that people go to the po- 
litical party office with problems that have been 
already judged—perhaps unsatisfactorily—by 





The result is party control over such basic re- 
sources as new jobs, local wages, access to some 
schooling, appointment to honorific positions, ac- 
cess to important meetings, free transportation, 
and the like. 

Other approaches to analyzing participation 
such as formal-informal, and leader-follower ty- 
pologies or the comparing of relative degrees of 
commitment to various roles, are considered less 
appropriate for an African rural party setting. 
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family heads. The same people may have gone 
to a traditional leader for interpretation and 
mediation. However, the only “proper” channels 
of settlement would be through the party, the 
government agents or the courts; traditional 
leaders are officially out of power. Our inter- 
views indicate that peasants are aware of politi- 
eal realities, but the figures fail to reflect the de 
facto power of traditional authorities.** 

Party Membership. Active party participation 
is indicated in questions concerning party mem- 
bership. About 92% claim to be members of the 
party (at one time), and about 61% state they 
joined when first asked. Some 16% admitted to 
waiting for several months to join. Over a 
third of the respondents said they actively volun- 
teered for party membership and another 25% 
said they joined because they were approached 
directly by a party official. Most members claim 
to have joined the party prior to independence 
(1961), and nearly 40% claim to have joined 
the party im the early years of its activity 
(1954-57) 27 

When asked why they joined the party, over 
half of the respondents said to “fight for inde- 
pendence” or to “get rid of the colonials.” Some 
10% joined because they saw the party as an 
organization to help build national unity and to 
develop the country economically. Some 8% re- 
ported they joined TANU under somewhat coer- 
cive conditions. 

Other indicators of basic support and partic- 
ipation in the party activities are reflected in 
the nearly 50% of the respondents who knew 
the name of the leading political party leader in 
the district (Area Commissioner). Only 
slightly fewer knew the provincial political party 
leader (Regional Commissioner). In response to 
the opinion question: “Do you agree or disagree 
that political matters should be left to govern- 
ment officials and village people should not be- 
come involved,” a total of 87% of the respon- 
dents disagreed. The finding indicates a strong 
feeling among farmers that they at least 
“should” be involved in local political affairs. 

The extent of party activity is also seen in 
what the respondents believe to be the purpose 
of the party cell system (10-house cells). 


* Indicating the problem of getting totally can- 
did responses from farmers on government mat- 
ters. There is good reason to believe farmers are 
guarded in an interview situation and are less 
critical of the government in an interview than 
they are in their day-to-day exchanges. 

“Observations indicate the figures are high; 
farmers are inclined to falsely claim membership 
or to claim current membership if annual dues 
were paid in any one year. 
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Officially, the purpose is to educate farmers to 
new agricultural techniques, to bring together 
the 10-house families for cooperative purposes, 
„and to provide a local cell chairman for the set- 
tlements of disputes. Villagers however ascribe 
far wider purposes to the party cell system. 


TABLE 4, WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF THE 10-HOUSE 
PARTY CELL? 
12% To provide police functions, to detect crim- 
inals, to observe newcomers, to report sus- 
picious activities, to prevent crime. 
8 To settle disputes and to judge cases. 
8 To collect taxes. 
11 To promote cooperation in communal work. 
15 To bring about economic progress in agri- 
culture. 
15 To disseminate news and propaganda, 
10 ‘To aid government administration. 
3 To aid the party. 
9 Doesn’t know. 
9 Other/omitted. 
100% 
(N = 484) 


Non-participation: In addition to our basie 
assumption that individual abuse causes with- 
drawal of support from the party, non-participa- 
tion can occur for at least three other reasons. 
First, if mdividuals perceive that the party 
leaders cannot make authoritative decisions that 
resolve local conflicts, a shift to stronger author- 
ity figures such as traditional leaders or admin- 
istrative leaders will occur. Second, unwanted 
party decrees or excessive demands can cause a 
group of individuals to pay lip service to the 
party, and at the same time, to withdraw from 
it. This is often done by villagers supporting a 
non-local, alien individual] as a party chairman, 
and using him as a buffer against the unwanted 
decrees from the district party office. When the 
lack of participation is noted by higher officials, 
it is the tribally alien party chairman who is 
criticized, not the individual farmer. In essence 
the alien leader lacks kinship ties and other le- 
vers to effectively gain local support. 

Third, the individual’s realization that rural 
party officials do not have an economic base to 
their authority, such as controlling land usage, 
dictating job opportunities, allocating free trans- 
portation, and the like, will cause farmers to 
shift their support to leaders in the local adminis- 
tration or the marketing cooperative who do 
have economic influence. Shifting allegiances are 
particularly likely to occur if the administrative 
grid in a given district is weak. The strength of 
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the local administration varies graphically 
throughout Tanzania. 

Specific data concerning non-participation is 
seen in the survey findings and in the statements 
made by both regional and local party officials. 
The most significant findings were: 


Nearly 75% of the respondents had never had . 
written communication with the party. About 8% 
had sent one or two letters during the year and 
another 8% had done so more than three times. 


When asked why they joined the party about 6% 
gave answers indicating they had joined under 
some pressure, and would not be active partici- 
pants. Such answers included “I was forced,” “I 
folowed others under pressure,” “I had no other 
choice,” or “my employer ‘encouraged’ me to 
join.” 


When asked what is the line of authority for set- 
tling disputes beyond the village level, 72% re- 
fused to express an answer—indicating a basic 
desire not to be committed to an authority system 
beyond their immediate neighborhood. Some 13% 
indicated they would follow the village-district- 
regional party system, the remainder indicated a 
mixing of party, local government and traditional 
authorities. 


Although the majority of the respondents felt that 
the party had done something positive for the 
village, those who expressed dissenting opinions 
(about 2%) did so for the following reasons: 
“party leaders do nothing for the people,” “they 
are destructive and self-seeking,” or “they demand 
money.” 


Although the findings shed some light on why 
non-participation in party activities occurs, they 
must be interpreted in light of other field obser- 
vations. The survey findings on written, formal 
communication with the party, for example, in- 
dicate there is little overall communication. In 
fact, there is a great deal of informal discussion 
with party leaders. Written communication is 
initiated in extreme circumstances, when party 
leaders indicate a message is needed, or when 
distance separates the individuals. The difficulty 
in getting letters written and the shortage of 
public seribes hinders written communication. 
The findings on the reasons to join the party, 
and on what the government and the party had 
done for the village, also need amplification. In- 
dications are that the people are more critical 
than the figures indicate. The fear of giving 
open opinions, and the distrust of the interview 
situation, would lead the respondent to give 
“safe” political answers. In fact most peasant 
farmers keep up a running criticism of the gov- 
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ernment for failing to provide more for the vil- 
lage. In the eyes of the farmers there is usually 
no differentiation between the party and the gov- 
ernment beyond the local leaders that are 
known on a face-to-face basis. 

The lack of participation in some rural party 
branches is also a recurring theme among party 
officials above the village level. The usual criti- 
cism is that the rural branch is not active 
enough, that the people do not regard the party 
as an organization to solve their problems, and 
that the party is not “speaking for the people.” 
Relations between local government officials and 
rural party officials are often strained. The re- 
sult is a lack of support for the rural party 
branch by the local administration.24 

Comments from rural party leaders in Central 
Tanzania indicate the general problem.?® 


Party chairman Itaga village: “. .. progress here 
is slow due to misunderstandings between TANU 
and local government officers . . . people receive 
different orders from these leaders. . .. Most are 
not paying their monthly fees. The party hardly 
gets any new members.” 


Party chairman Uyui village: “. .. people have 
stopped coming to TANU to report their difficul- 
ties and troubles ... they go straight to the local 
government employees. .. .” 


Party chairman Uyowa village: “I hardly collect 
any monthly fees as they don’t value the office 
now....” 


Party chairman Upuge village: “. . . before (pre- 
independence) many people joined and fees were 
paid by most of this chiefdom. TANU offices were 
always full of people with troubles. Some were 
settled and some referred to court. After inde- 
pendence (1961) TANU has been dropping down 
... people don’t attend meetings even when they 
are told to do so... .” 


On balance, non-participation is gauged by ru- 
ral leaders in terms of fees paid, the use of 
TANU for problem settlement, and the general 
traffic in the TANU office. The higher levels of 
authority were equally concerned with the same 
problems and also with questions of respect for 


8 The above specifie criticisms were leveled 
against rural party leaders by the then Regional 
Commissioner for Tabora, R. S. Wambura in 
“TANU and the Government” (Tabora: District 
Council Pamphlet, 1963, cyclostyled). The com- 
ments are indicative of similar problems in man 
areas of Tanzania. 

* Selected as representative comments from a 
survey of rural party organizations in Tabora dis- 
trict, 1965-66 and 1968. 
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the party, and the broader organizational ques- 
tions of the party’s relations with local and cen- 
tral government organizations. 

Dissatisfaction with the party as an agent and 
partner of the national government is seen in re- 
sponses to the question “What has the govern- 
ment done for the people of this village?” 
Over 40% of the respondents stated the gov- 
ernment had done nothing for the village. 
Another 10% didn’t know of any contribution, 
or refused to answer the question. Other re- 
sponses include specific contributions as “pro- 
vided tools and material goods” (10%), “pro- 
vided administrative help” (7%), “financed an 
agricultural or construction project” (14%), 
“financed an education project” (8%), or “pro- 
vided freedom and independence” (8%). Only 
3% said the government had done a great deal 
for the village, or gave details of several contri- 
butions. 

A further indication of dissatisfaction that 
would lead to an individual’s failure to partici- 
pate in party activities is seen in the responses to 
the question: “Do you agree or disagree that gov- 
ernment matters and politics are so compli- 
cated that the average man cannot really under- 
stand what is going on?” Nearly 75% of the 
sample agreed with this statement, 18% dis- 
agreed, and 2% were uncertain. The remainder 
did not answer the question. Overall, the 
findings indicate a widespread dissatisfaction 
with the “outside party” and the “outside gov- 
ernment.” This finding also lends credence to 
the suggestion that peasants see the government 
as remote, disinterested, and ineffectual within 
their village. | 

Satisfaction is, of course, conditioned by peas- 
ant expectations. On the one hand, peasants ex- 
pect the government to aid them and are an- 
noyed and dissatisfied when this does not occur. 
On the other hand, the general cynicism re- 
flected in the responses to the survey questions 
indicates a general expectation of abuse and mal- 


treatment. Most peasants expect leaders to be 


self-seeking and to engage in petty theft. There 
is a general feeling that any man who gets into 
a high-level job will exploit the situation.?° 
These attitudes are coupled with a broader be- 
lief in the imevitability of ill-fortune. Condi- 
tioned initially by the harsh life style, the expec- 


*In the general elections of 1965, the voters’ ex- 
pectation that many of the incumbents had gotten 
rich in office led them to vote the man out of 
office on the basis that another man should have 
a chance at wealth. See Bismark Mwansasu and 
Norman N. Miller, “The Fall of a Minister,” in 
Lionel Cliffe (ed.), One-Party Democracy (Nai- 
robi: East African Publishing House, 1967). 
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tation of ill-fortune extends into the political 
arena. Maltreatment, for example, is expected if 
one ventures outside the face-to-face world and 
deals with a distant people or government. 

Other peasant attitudes illustrate the rela- 
tionship between satisfaction and expectation. 
Approximately 64% of the respondents expected 
to stay in their village the rest of their lives and 
only 14% were willing to say definitely that 
they would leave their village. When asked 
“What job would you do if you could change 
your work,” over 50% indicated no change was 
desired. Approximately 12% indicated they 
would simply improve their present work, and 
another 11% indicated they would return to 
farming from their present type of work. Only 
two respondents (0.46%) indicated they would 
move to a political party job, and less than 6% 
indicated preference for government administra- 
tive posts. Jobs such as carpenters, drivers, 
shop-owners, traders, and positions in the police 
and the army accounted for less than 8% of the 
total. A similar question, “What would you like 
to be domg 5 years from now?” showed that 
68% of the respondents expected no change or 
simply hoped for an Improvement in their farm- 
ing work. When asked “How much money do 
you expect to make in 5 years, per year,” 47% 
didn’t know and an additional 7% expected to 
make less than 100 shillings ($14.00) per year. 

In essence, satisfaction on personal issues may 
be impossible for some peasants because they 
are apathetic, because their expectation levels 
are unreal, or because they negate the party 
process by refusing to believe it will serve them 
and by refusing to participate in it. Seen in this 
perspective, it is understandable that mild dis- 
satisfaction with the party—and non-participa- 
tion in its activities—would be in line with the 
larger dissatisfaction with one’s life style. For 
most individuals, such a situation usually leads 
more to apathy, disinterest and acceptance of 
the status quo. In extreme cases of dissatisfac- 
tion, active resistance to the party could also re- 
sult. 

Active Resistance: Under these conditions el- 
ther coercion by party leaders has caused with- 
drawal from party activities and the individual is 
actively resisting party leaders, or an organiza- 
tion outside the party sphere has brought pres- 
sure on the individual to oppose party activities. 
The party rules and codes are broken and an at- 
tempt is made to either destroy the rural party 
organization, or to unseat its leaders. Rural 
party leaders in turn may react by lashing out 
against the individuals inolved, or by calling on 
higher party authority. When knowledge of 
anti-party resistance reaches the district or re- 
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gional party authorities, prompt action is usu- 
ally taken, either in the form of investigation 
and rebuke, or when necessary, containment by 
the police or the field force. 

Resistance to party leaders may be mixed 
with general resistance to government activities. 
Such a situation usually springs from one of two 
sources. First, resistance to a specific demand or 
decree; in essence a collective refusal to follow 
party leadership for a specific reason which can 
easily become generalized to a refusal to follow 
party leadership on any issue. Second, resistance 
may spring from historical animosity. Groups 
that were at one time out of the party, such as 
former chiefs, Muslim organizations, or labor 
groups, are currently included in the broad 
party structure. Old antagonisms and old ri- 
valries, however, create factions within the 
party which on the local level can lead to overt 
resistance to the existing leadership. 

Examples of active resistance take several 
forms. The refusal to pay TANU dues or local 
taxes, and the stoning of Land Rovers when 
officials come to collect (Rungwe District); The 
refusal to support party or local government 
leaders to the extent that the President de- 
nounces the people as wadui or enemy of the 
state, (Kisarawe District); The attack on a 
TANU office by a dissident group, who after 
seizing the files and record books of the party, 
claim to be the new party leaders, m fact claim- 
ing legitimacy in symbols (Tabora District), are 
all indicative. Most cases of resistance are di- 
rected at the local leadership. There is little in- 
dication that organized wide-scale disenchant- 
ment exists with the national party organization, 
as was the case in Ghana the latter years of the 
CPP. Cases usually erupt spontaneously, are re- 
solved, and generally have no implications be- 
yond the village area. Leaders of the dissident 
groups generally find no support for continued 
active resistance and they slip back into an on- 
going pattern of non-participation in party activ- 
ities. 

IV. FACTORS AFFECTING PARTY PARTICIPATION 


In addition to the forms of party activity, 
four other questions must be analyzed for an 
understanding of rural party participation. 
First, what is the context of political life in 
which rural party participation takes place; sec- 
ond, what are the processes by which issues are 
resolved for the individual by party authorities; 
third, what are the links between village and na- 
tional party organizations that effect peasant 
participation; and fourth, what are the broader 
implications for national leaders concerning the 
political participation of rural peoples. 
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Context of Political Life 


A rural society is often a pedestrian society. 
There are limited means of transport, the peas- 
ant is largely immobilized, and movement to the 
outside is a major undertaking. The distance a 
man can easily walk to have a dispute settled or 
to gain assistance from a higher authority is the 
effective boundary of village political systems. 
For most rural individuals the world is in es- 
sence a microcosm with the village as the center. 
Attitudes toward movement are dictated by the 
relative magnetism of the home village versus 
the attraction of the outside world. 

Political relations are based on kinship ties, 
clan membership, and the face-to-face, day-by- 
day interaction with familiar people. Locale, the 
neighborhood or chiefdom boundaries, and the 
dictates of an agrarian society heavily influence 
political life. The planting and harvesting cycle 
directly affects political considerations. Litiga~- 
tion diminishes during harvests; ritual and cere- 
mony to resolve conflicts increase during plant- 
ing. Flood, draught, or other natural calamities 
may cause a revival of traditional sorcery or 
witchcraft beliefs. Such beliefs provide causal 
explanations and serve as mechanisms of social 
control. In turn, witch cleansing, witch trials 
and banishment may occur with the full involve- 
ment of the local political leadership. 

Three leadership groups tend to operate in the 
rural context, and to vie for political power. 
These include party functionaries such as chair- 
men, vice chairmen, secretaries, and officers in 
the youth league, women’s group, TANU elders, 
and the cells. Administrative leaders such as res- 
ident local government officers, clerks, teachers 
and members of a central government ministry 
posted in the village, such as dispensors, agricul- 
tural instructors, forest guards, and game war- 
dens comprise the second group. The third lead- 
ership group is composed of traditional leaders 
such as the former chiefs and headmen, secret 
society leaders, diviners, prophets, ritualists 
and soothsayers. The three groups together com- 
prise the political leadership on nearly all issues. 
In most cases the administrative leaders have 
less local legitimacy and mainly serve the tech- 
nical and clerical functions. Party leaders tend 
to serve mobilization and propaganda functions, 
and traditional leaders serve mainly to mediate, 
explain and translate demands made on the 
peasants. 

The most important structures operating 
within this political context are the rural party 
and party cells, the village council (Village De- 
velopment Committee), the marketing coopera- 
tives, and voluntary associations such as parent- 
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teacher groups, welfare societies, dance groups, 
and in some areas, secret societies. If the village 
serves as communications center for out-lying 
areas, it may also include a primary court, and a 
local government divisional headquarters. 
Other local structures often involved in politi- 
eal activities include the local stores and mar- 
kets, primary schools, tea houses, beer-shops, dis- 
pensaries, and mosques or mission stations. 

The relationship between these structures at 
the rural level is characterized by overlapping 
leadership, a great deal of economic imteraction, 
and communication linkages based on the infor- 
mal village network, and rumor diffusion. The 
Village Development Committees (VDC) usu- 
ally have 20 members who represent sections of 
the dispersed village area, as well as specific po- 
sitions (teacher, dispenser) ; the party chairman 
is the VDC chairman, and members of the VDC 
are likely to include the leaders of the marketing 
cooperative, the local administration, and other 
organizations. Meetings are open to any individ- 
ual with complaints or problems. Rural party 
functionaries are usually members of other so- 
cial and economic structures and business tends 
to be transacted informally. Roles tend to be 
fused. This is not the case for relationships be- 
tween the party and other organizations at the 
district, regional and national level. These rela- 
tions are formalized by written contract and let- 
ter, although overlapping leadership exists 
among the national elite. 


Process of Issue Satisfaction 


The various survey findings give a picture of 
what issues are taken to the party. In fact, any 
potential conflict situation can become a party 
issue. There are no hard rules, and no precedenis 
are followed except for the interests of the 
peasant who initiates the incident. He, as noted, 
will take the issue where he has the best chance 
of satisfaction. This is conditioned by his view 
of who is the most authoritative figure in his po- 
litical arena—and, of these individuals, who 
would receive his request with the greatest sym- 
pathy. It isin part the peasant’s view of the rel- 
ative balance of power between a few local 
influentials. Since traditional authorities have 
been severely curtailed in their legal exercise of 
power, and since government administrators of- 
ten lack legitimacy in the village areas, the most 
potentially useful leaders for the peasant are of- 
ten party functionaries. However, the peasant is 
usually the initiator of the resolution process 
and the arena he chooses will depend on where 
he believes he can get the greatest satisfaction. 
He may demand, for example, that both tradi- 
tional and administrative authorities have some 
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voice when party officials are judging his case, 
Essentially, then, party participation is based on 
how satisfied the individual peasant continues to 
be with a number of issues taken to the party. 
The peasant is in fact a political chameleon. The 
situation can change with the issue at stake. 

The actual grass-roots process by which a 
peasant’s grievance would be resolved through 
the party is basically as follows. When a conflict 
between individuals or groups arises, the issue is 
either taken by them to the party authority, or 
the party authority hears of it informally 
through the neighborhood communication net- 
work, If he hears of it informally he may either 
intervene on his own or do nothing. If the issue 
is taken to him he usually will either take action 
on his own, or, after hearing the particulars, call 
for a broader “public” meeting of other party 
influentials and elders. Such a public call has 
two consequences. It brings the issue up to the 
level of neighborhood knowledge and permits 
anyone who is interested to participate in the 
debate. Second, as the messages go out to con- 
vene the meeting, the time lag gives the leader 
an opportunity to consider the problem, to put 
it in perspective with similar issues, and to de- 
bate it informally with others. 

When the public meeting begins, the limits of 
discussion may be framed by a few key leaders, 
but debate is generally open and evidence may 
be volunteered from the family, friends, or 
neighbors of the disputants. Evidence may also 
be called for by the party leaders and be given 
either by a specific individual, or in “Greek cho- 
rus” fashion. The latter technique also serves to 
test the feeling of the community at large. If 
the chorus is not Jargely unanimous, and there 
is in fact a counter chorus, the issue divides the 
community, and the leaders proceed more cau- 
tiously. This slower, more laborious process is 
tedious and has the effect of eventually driving 
away all those who do not have a vital stake in 
the issue. 

Leadership under these circumstances is gen- 
eralized; no single party individual dominates. 
When a consensus is sensed by a few of the lead- 
ers, this fact is noted. The decision will then be 
framed by one or two leaders and usually deliv- 
ered by the “convening authority.” To give the 
decision legitimacy, the pronouncement may be 
in the name of the party, in the name of the gov- 
ernment, or occasionally in the name of a chief- 
dom or traditional authority. In most cases the 
finding would be accompanied by a threat of 
harsher punishment if the decision of the group 
is not carried out. Punishment might include a 
beating, a fine, or banishment from the village. 
The right of appeal to a higher authority would 
probably not be noted or discussed. 
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Links Between Village and National Party 


The Tanzania party structure is organized to 
incorporate the village party officials under the 
administrative direction of a district branch 
which is usually headquartered in one of the 
sixty-one district capitals. The effective Imkage 
between the village and the outside world is in 
this district-village connection. Although com- 
munications from the national and regional of- 
fices supposedly filter down to the village 
through the district offices, the district-village 
tie is the weakest link in the party structure.?4 
Communications are often non-existent, and re- 
quests are often misunderstood or unheeded. 
Guidelines from the district headquarters on how 
village leaders should deal with various problems 
are followed at the whim of the local leader. The 
immobilized and remote nature of the country 
creates a situation in which party authority is 
essentially “Land Rover” authority. District of- 
ficials come to the village, confer with local lead- 
ers, settle problems, and depart. The circuit- 
riding nature of the system in fact only offers 
temporary solutions to village problems. 


Because of the infrequency of the visits from 
district officials, villagers generally believe that 
the district office does very little for their local 
branch. Higher officials are thought to be mainly 
interested in collecting membership fees, and of 
only helping “richer” villages where newly es- 
tablished cash crops create exploitable wealth. 
Other difficulties arise from the fact that higher 
party officers are usually staffed by younger, more 
educated men whose views of village leaders can 
be hyper-critical. 

A portion of the communications problem be- 
tween the two party levels lies within the district 
party office. Like the village branch, the district 
office engages in a multitude of activities. No 
guidelines are created however, and village lead- 
ers are often confused as to what action is ap- 
propriate for them to take. Problems considered 
for settlement by district officials might mclude 
a marital quarrel in the district town, a bad- 
debt problem, an allegation against a merchant 
or trader, or a complaint concerning an unfair 
act by a government official. Welfare acts are 
also considered party business. If a man is re- 
leased from prison and has no bus fare to his 
village, the party will assist him. Money for 
medicine may be given and medical advice of- 
fered. Special investigations are launched con- 
cerning such problems as thefts, beatings, school 


** Party directives in 1969 indicate awareness of 
this problem and an increased desire by the na- 
tional party to facilitate local-level communica- 
tion. 
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abuses, cheating by a shopkeeper or complaints 
about the hospital. The party is also engaged in 
economic enterprizes, Building small party ho- 
tels, organizing cooperative societies such as car- 
penters groups and building societies are com- 
monplace. Resettlement schemes, homes for 
TANU employees, and facilities for destitute el- 
ders are within the district party activities. 

The many sides to the party create a basic 
problem for its district leaders: how to dif- 
ferentiate between an administrative activity 
that should more properly be carried out by a 
government organization, and a “political 
activity.” Most district party officials are unable 
to define exactly what a political issue would be. 
One district official in western Tanzania sug- 
gested that it would be “any offense against the 
government.” Another suggested a political issue 
was “anything needing investigation.” The Area 
Commissioner, the chief party official of the dis- 
trict in Tabora, said the party could legitimately 
enter any issue “involving tensions and conflicts 
——such things as clashes between the staff of an 
organization, a man pushing too hard to get 
ahead, or a verbal attack on the government.” 

Although functionally diffused, party leaders 
do admit officially to some distinction between 
their areas of responsibility and those of the po- 
lice, Judiciary, and administration. Usually, how- 
ever, no clear-cut idea exists when a party 
official’s investigation encroaches on a police in- 
vestigation, or when the party’s right to judge 
and hold small trials encroaches on the judici- 
ary. Although the district level officials are less 
flagrant in such mixing of channels, some confu- 
sion also exists at this level. The Area Commis- 
sioner, for example, is the head of both political 
and administrative functions in his district, and 
gives directions to both political and administra- 
tive leaders. Such confusion filters down to the 
village level and helps to create the local situa- 
tion in which there is no distinction between ad- 
ministrative, party or police activities. 

The difficulties in communication between the 
two party levels tend to inhibit participation in 
party affairs and to keep information and re- 
sources from flowing to the village areas. This 
breakdown in communication linkage is perhaps 
most graphically seen in statements made by a 
district party official and a village party official 
about how the other man carries out his work.?? 


Village Party Chairman—a 47-year-old Zaramo 
who has lived in the village some 11 years. He 
came originally in 1957 as a Kiongozi or party 


=A Tabora District official and a Uyui village 
official interviewed 1965-66. The situation typified 
here was essentially the same in 1968, during a re- 
study of the area. 
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organizer (spearhead) and initially was extremely 
unpopular, He was accused of being a thief, of 
collecting party dues for his own purposes, and 
of being a rabble-rouser. He was often threatened 
with attack and initially made little headway until 
the local chief quietly lent his support to the 
party activities. By 1961, however, the village 
party leader had personally gained enough popu- 
larity to be elected the representative of the vil- 
lage to the district council. He has also held the 
party chairmanship since it was formed in 1959. 
His leadership position is reinforced by a partial 
ability to read and to write, by a flair for public 
speaking, and by virtue of his trade as a tailor 
which gives him constant contact with the public. 


District Party Official—a 36-year-old Nyamwezi 
who has had 8 years of schooling and a great deal 
of experience in various jobs throughout East 
Africa. Before independence he worked on the 
Mombasa docks and as salesman for a tabacco 
company. He joined the party early in its forma- 
tion, probably around 1956, and after independence 
was paid for his efforts with the chairmanship of a 
district office. He has drawn criticism for pushing 
the membership campaigns too hard, and for 
threatening people with mild forms of punishment 
if they do not pay their party dues. 


District Party Leader 


1. “The village chalr- 
man is lazy and slow 
and often does not 
do his work proper- 
ly.” 


2. “He is often not 
serving TANU and 
is sometimes looking 
after his own inter- 
ests.” 


3. “He does not under- 
stand my problems 
and does not under- 
stand how to orga- 
nize a local party.” 


4, “He is getting to be 
an old man and his 
effectiveness is seep- 
ing away.” 


Key factors affecting 


Village Party Leader 
“He pushes too hard 
and threatens to close 
the hospital and local 
buses to those who do 
not pay party dues.” 


“I have wondered if 
his real interest is in the 
nation or in himself.” 


“Tt is too difficult to 
talk to him. If I bring 
up @ problem, he will 
interfere and some ac- 
tion will be taken 
against me. He does 
not understand my 
problems, he is not well- 
informed, so I do not 
go to him very often.” 


“He is often acting as a 
bwana mkubwa (big 
man), although he is 
young.” 


the links between the 


district and the village areas are the graphic 
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differences between district-level leaders and 
their village-level counterparts. On the other 
hand, the survey findings indicate a strong simi- 
larity between village leaders and randomly se- 
lected farmers. No significant differences, for ex- 
ample, emerge between these two groups in such 
categories as age, education, attitudes toward 
magic and witchcraft, attitudes on why to send 
a child to school, etc. When village leaders, how- 
ever, are compared to district leaders, several 
major differences occur. 


The ages of district leaders tend to be younger 
than village-level leaders in all districts (Table 5). 
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dren, and understandably to have more posses- 
sions such as radios, bicycles, and tools. The 
overall picture of the district leader indicates a 
less parochial, less isolated mdividual who has 
some contact outside his immediate community. 
He has generally greater mobility and is more 
enlightened on the events affecting his time. He 
tends to have a technical competence in special- 
ized areas as opposed to the more generalized 
skill of the village leader. He has probably re- 
sided in his community a shorter period of time 
and has fewer inter-personal contacts within the 
community. He is probably more inclined to ac- 
cept the changing political symbols and fads as 


TABLE 5, AGE OF VILLAGE-LEVEL LEADERS 


Birth Date 


Before 1910 


District Leaders 3% 
26% 


Village Leaders 
x’ — 49.23, df—2, x =00 


1910-1930 1930+- N. 
45% 52% 150 
54% 20% 171 





The religion of district leaders tends to be Chris- 
tian; there are no leaders at this level who claim 
pagan beliefs. On the other hand, village leaders 
tend to be Moslem. 


Type of school attended also correlated signifi- 
cantly. District leaders tended to be graduates or 
have been enrolled in government schools whereas 
village leaders overwhelmingly had attended mis- 
sion schools or Koranic schools. Implications in 
these findings suggest that the chance to reach a 
post as a district-level leader is significantly en- 
hanced by the attendance of a government-run 
school, 


Considering length of party membership, district 
leaders in two out of three of the districts surveyed 
tended to have been party members a significantly 
shorter period of time than had village leaders. 
These districts (Kisarawe and Rungwe) were also 
the districts in which the age difference between 
district leaders and village leaders tended to be 
the greatest, a factor which partially explains the 
findings. For Tabora District, which historically 
gave support to the party later than other areas 
of the nation, there was no significant difference 
between the length of party membership for the 
two leadership groups. 


Other differences between the village leader 
and the district leader appeared in terms of life 
style. For example, the district leader’s educa- 
tion, income per year, amount of travel, and fre- 
quency of travel tended to be higher in almost 
all cases. The district leader tended to have 
fewer numbers of wives, fewer numbers of chil- 


they come from the capital. The differences be- 
tween the two groups in age, education and in- 
come can be graphic and lead to antagonism. 
The district leader’s ideas for initiating changes 
in the village may be based on a legitimate de- 
sire to bring advantages that he has seen else- 
where. The local leader, conversely, may have 
had no similar experience and obstruct any such 
changes. Such differences lead to rigidity and en- 
trenchment. Village leaders retreat to the tradi- 
tional beliefs and justifications of the past while 
district leaders escape into petty professional- 
ism. Village leaders will then demand more fact- 
to-face confrontations before they will act on a 
specific project whereas their counterparts may 
wish fewer personal meetings and attempt to 
rely on bureaucratic channels. The result is a 
continued disruption in a communication be- 
tween the two most vital levels of the political 


party. 
Implications for the National Government 


Political participation in the rural party is the 
implicit goal of TANU. To gain the continued 
participation of the peasant is the overriding 
problem facing national leaders. One of the key 
problems is that the party at the rural level is 
suffering the throes of general economic disen- 
chantment following the high hopes of the na- 
tionalistic period. In spite of peasant expecta- 
tion, little has changed in their essential routine. 
The economic life of the people has not been 
greatly altered and most of the lofty expecta- 
tions of the pre-independence period are unreal- 
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ized. The party has been forced to shift from a 
nationalist protest organization to an agency for 
the mobilization of human and natural re- 
sources. Its new role is creative and positive. It 
is a role which in some respects is a contradic- 
tion of the earlier goals which were to bring 
about the destruction and downfall of the colo- 
nial regime. Those individuals who lead the na- 
tionalist protest had personal qualities which 
could arouse mass dissent. Although these na- 
tionalist leaders have remained in important 
offices, they do not necessarily have the talents 
nor the persona! inclinations to provide the more 
mundane form of administrative leadership nec- 
essary for building a state. 

Even those leaders who do combine adminis- 
trative talents with some form of charismatic 
ability, face continued problems of peasant apa- 
thy toward the party, unpaid membership, and 
cynicism toward the government. As noted, 
links between the district and rural branches 
are difficult to maintain. Representation of the 
individual peasant’s problems is on an ad hoc 
basis. The two-way highway that Julius Nyerere 
envisioned by which the goals and plans of the 
government reached the village and by which 
the problems and wishes of the people reached 
the government, is often simply not operative. 
The government’s recruitment of rural leaders 
encounters basic problems of an individual’s sta- 
tus, his traditional basis of legitimacy, and his 
kinship obligations. In many ethnic groups, 
there are strong pressures not to assume leader- 
ship for fear of alienating neighbors or of gain- 
ing undue economic advantages. In other areas 
there is little understanding of what a party 
leadership position entails. 

Perhaps the most important problem concern- 
ing the political participation of peasants lies in 
how the central government consciously plans 
for such participation. There is a tendency for 
officials, particularly those in ministries dealing 
with resource planning to either implicitly or 
explicitly oppose political participation in spe- 
cific geographic areas. This is because resources 
are allocated on a priority basis for economic 
development. Political participation without ac- 
companying economic change is considered un- 
wise, particularly if political stability of the geo- 
graphic area is in question. 

However, this form of Machiavellian banish- 
ment of maccessible, semi-desert or exception- 
ally backward areas, mainly on a rationale of 
economic priority, may in fact be more politi- 
cally dangerous than the cost-benefit thinking 
anticipates. Political participation is necessary 
for the entire population. If national leaders at- 
tempt to create “holding areas” where rural in- 
stitutions are not encouraged, the inhabitants of 
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these areas are politically alienated as well as 
economically depressed. This process does not, 
however, exclude peasants from travelling to see 
strikingly better human conditions in the privi- 
leged areas. Nor does this form of planning pro- 
hibit migration out of the rural sectors to the 
over-crowded, socially-deprived urban areas. 
When such exposure does take place, the indi- 
vidual is m fact in the larger political arena. 
His disenchantment with the events in his home 
region and his knowledge of better conditions 
elsewhere make him a potential dissident and 
agitator. It may be argued that the difficulties 
this individual can cause the central government 
would be eliminated if he had opportunities to 
participate locally in political institutions which 
are engaged in economic development. If rural 
political institutions are to survive, they must be 
created universally. No amount of Machiavel- 
lian banishment and isolation, no amount of gov- 
ernment refusal to plan for a depressed region 
will keep agitation from beginning. Once be- 
gun, it is impossible to predict the speed at 
which agitation can lead to collective, destruc- 
tive political action.?5 

In spite of the difficulties in gaining party 
participation, there are other strong reasons 
why national leaders persist in promoting such 
involvement. First, the party has a potential ca- 
pability of economic mobilization. It serves as a 
catalyst of several local interests and, if sup- 
ported, can be effective in reducing the conflicts 
brought about by rapid economic change. The 
rural political party is at the cutting edge of the 
national plans for agricultural development; its 
leaders can stimulate support for these plans 
and gain their acceptance among the local popu- 
Jace. Second, if there is no participation in the 
rural party, checks and balances on party lead- 
ers will not exist. The party apparatus has been 
constructed but, if it is not used and supported 
by the people, it can be misused by self-seeking 
local leaders who gain support from the remote 
higher party levels. 

A further reason for the national leaders to 
encourage local participation is to facilitate the 
building of local institutions such as the cooper- 
ative societies and voluntary welfare associa- 
tions. Like the party, these rural institutions in- 
troduce specific innovations that may benefit the 
peasant. Other reasons for participation exist. 
Party leaders at the local level are often alien to 
the village in which they are working. Accep- 
tance of alien party leaders will eventually mean 
the acceptance of local leaders in other positions. 


” See Samuel Huntington “Political Develop- 
ment and Political Decay,” World Politics, XVII 
(April, 1965), 386-430. 
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The process aids in the breaking down of ethno- 
centrism and the establishment of new forms of 
legitimacy. The local party, by encouraging 
peasant participation, is forcing the individual 
into a broader political system and exposing him 
to institutional structures that can represent 
larger numbers of people, and more effectively 
introduce modernizing innovations for the vil- 
lage. 

Perhaps the most convincing argument for 
national leaders to promote and channel local 
participation is that political involvement by the 
peasant in some form has always occurred. 
Traditional political systems stimulated political 
participation in several forms as indicated by 
the constant intrigue and subversion that oc- 
curred within and between chieftains. Individuals 
have, and will participate politically over what, 
affects them directly: their purse, their dignity, 
their job, their food, their status, or their future. 
What is new is the individual’s participation in a 
broader system of values and in new institu- 
tional forms. As events move along in a new na- 
tion like Tanzania, it may be that peasant par- 
ticipation on a broader scale cannot be avoided.*4 


** Goran Hyden, Political Development in Rural 
Tanzania (Nairobi: East African Publishing 
House, 1969), based on research in the Bukoba 
area, is directly related to the above findings. 
Comparison of the two studies shows similarities 
in the high degree of confidence the peasant has 
in the party, particularly as a “parental’ ’author- 
ity; both studies indicate, however, the peasant 
feels the government does little for the people (pp. 
180-212). Misuse of party authority exists in Bu- 
koba, and many complaints similar to those in 
Tabora were reported by Hyden. These include 
extortion, peculation, undue court pressure, ir- 
regular party procedures, and coercion of Asians. 
Active resistance to the party directives also oc- 
curs, particularly surrounding the orders to up-root 
coffee trees. Clashes are common, often between 
old and young coffee planters in the party (pp. 
184-191). Similar findings also exist on the multi- 
faceted nature of the party, and that the party 
essentially operates in an immobilized, pedestrian 
society. Both studies indicate a significant im- 
provement for peasants’ opportunities to partici- 
pate in local political issues since 1963 (p. 139). 
Difficulty in making distinctions between claimed 
party membership and actual party membership 
was also reported by Hyden (p. 151). In both 
studies party support exists outside party member- 
ship, and membership does not necessarily mean 
compliance with the party. Dissatisfaction with 
income, education and housing are similar in both 
studies (pp. 200-201). 

By contrast, several differences exist in the find- 
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Vy. TOWARD A LOCAL-LEVEL THEORY OF 
PARTICIPATION 


This section briefly summarizes the major 
conclusions of the study, puts forth a simplified 
model on the process of individual participation, 
and suggests several propositions that emerge 
from the model and the data. The propositions 
are the first step in establishing testable connec- 
tions between data and a more theoretical 
scheme about participation.25 The aim is to pro- 
vide links to more generalizable micro-political 
concepts.?6 - 


ings. Bukoba region has more highly developed 
communication facilities, and there is a greater 
dependence on the Village Development Commit- 
tees to disseminate news. Higher levels of literacy 
and wealth explain some of the differences. Hy- 
den’s findings also differ on the assertion that the 
district and regional level officials are usually 
equalitarian and corrective of abuses. He points 
out the numerous dismissals President Nyerere has 
instigated for abusive or incompetent Regional 
and Area Commissioners. A further difference lies 
in the degree of expressed alienation and cyni- 
cism; Hyden reports far less than exists in Tabora 
Region (p. 216). 

Only partial agreement exists on the role of 
traditional authority (pp. 106-124). In Bukoba, 
peasants are divided on the chief’s contemporary 
legitimacy, whereas in Tabora, traditional leaders 
still exercise considerable authority. The Bukoba 
study indicates the Haya have a more cosmopoli- 
tan outlook than do the Nyamwezi—again a func- 
tion of greater wealth, more educational possi- 
bilities, and proximity to an urban center; Kam- 
pala (p. 157). Political involvement, the level of 
discussion about politics, the frequency of such 
discussions, and relative political knowledge are 
all about equal in the two studies (pp. 217-228). 
The comparisons were discussed with Professor 
Hyden in Nairobi, July, 1969. 

3 The model’s key variables are suggested by the 
empirical findings of the study; the model should 
have the capability of explaining how local-level 
participation occurs, and at the same time, serve 
to suggest propositions on peasant political be- 
havior. 

*The importance of local-level analysis is a 
recurring theme in recent literature in the sub- 
fields of political anthropology, local politics and 
development administration. For a methodological 
discussion of the implieation of these sub-fields, 
see essays by Fred Burke, David Brokensha, Ron- 
ald Cohen, Nelson Kasfir, Alvin Magid, Melvin 
Perlman, Aiden Southall, Mare Swartz, and 
Rodger Yeager in Norman N. Miller (ed.), Re- 
search in Rural Africa (East Lansing, Michigan: 
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The major conclusions are: 


1. The rural party is a multi-faceted institution 
that is acceptable to the rural people because it 
provides a broad range of services of value to the 
individual in his local political microcosm. Rural 
party functions include family mediation, adminis- 
tration, adjudication, police, welfare and propa- 
ganda. 


2, Misuse of individual power exists in rural party 
situations because the regulations established by 
national leaders are not known to rural peoples, 
or hecause peasants are unable to communicate 
such ubus `s to higher authorities. 


3. There 1emains a hervy reliance on traditional 
authority. The traditional political system with its 
institution of chieftaincy has socialized most pea- 
sants in thcir expectations of authority; there is 
little inclination to question the legitimacy of 
higher authority. 


4. Although peasants hold varying ideas on what 
the party does for the people, there is overall 
satisfuction in Tanzania with the party as an agent 
for xettling disputes; however there is a widespread 
feeling among peasants that the government and 
the national party have not done enough for local 
villages. 


5. The political context in which the rural party 
operates is essentially an immobilized pedestrian 
society. Most important political considerations are 
face-to-face relations, kinship ties, localized bound- 
aries, and the ecological dictates of an agrarian 
culture. Within this political eontext the process 
of issue satisfaction is informal, consensual and 





ae ee eens 





mememe mu — - -e 


African Studies Center, Michigan State University, 
1969), parts I, II. For a discussion of processional 
analysis at the local level see Mare Swartz, et al., 
Political Anthropology (Chicago: Aldine, 1967); 
also see Swartz (ed.), Local-Level Politics (Chi- 
cago: Aldine, 1968). A number of local-level stud- 
ics relate dircctly to the present article. For com- 
parisons on the evolution of political changes in 
Tanzania sce particularly J. Gus Licbenow, “Re- 
sponse to Planned Political Change in a Tangan- 
yika Tribal Group,” this Review, L (June, 
1956), 442-461; and Liebenow, “Legitimacy of 
Alien Relationships: The Nyatura of Tanganyika,” 
The Western Political Quarterly, XIV (March, 
1961), 64-86. For comparisons on the role of chiefs 
and traditional political svstems in Tanzania see 
Hans Cory, The Indigenous Political System of 
the Sukuma (New York: Eagle Press, 1954). For 
comparison to local government processes see Fred 
G. Burke, Local Government and Politics in 
Uganda (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University 
Press, 1965). 
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pluralistic with most peasant allegiances de: | 


dent on the issue at stake. 


6. Communications within the rural party arc ° 


fective because they are based on daily exch 
and rumor diffusion within neighborhood net we 
Communications linkages between the rural p 
and other party levels are ineffective. In addı 
to logistic problems, communication failur 
based on the major differences that exist bets 
village-level and district-level leaders in term 
age, religion, wealth, education, type of act. 
attended, and general life stlye. The resu! 
often a failure of information and resource- 
reach the rural areas, 


7. The opposition of natural leaders to the b 
ing of local institutions and to political partic 
tion in depressed areas for cost/benefit reasons i 
be unwise; such planning could trigger imm“. 
tion to over-crowded areas, disenchantment v 
events in the home regions, political unrest, : 
large-scale hostility to government. 


For the purposes of the model. specific v 
ables that determine the process by which ar 
dividual participates in local-level institut: 
may be isolated as follows: 
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abuse he may suffer through involvement, (2). 
Potential abuse and the potential rewards are 
countervailing pressures. If he decides to partici- 
pate on this particular issue, his personal expec- 
tations will immediately come to bear, (3, 4). If 
he decides not to participate or to actively resist 
the institution, his expectations on these deci- 
sions will also be activated, (3, 4). The degree of 
satisfaction each course of action gives the indi- 
vidual will be determined by his expectations, 
and by several intervening variables, (5). These 
include the prevailing mores and customs sur- 
rounding the issue, and his position on the issue, 
(5-a); the amount of time that the issue has 
been under consideration, (5-b); how the issue 
is processed locally, (5-c); what the local links 
are between the individual and higher levels of 
authority, (5-d); the issue’s importance to 
higher levels of government, (5-e); how higher 
levels of government could intervene, (5-f); and 
how higher levels of government do intervene, 
(5-g). The intervening variables also influence 
the imdividual’s expectation and satisfaction 
levels. 

Depending on these factors, satisfaction in the 
course of action taken can either be attained or 
not attaimed, (6). The result at this point will 
influence a continued course of action in the 
same pattern, or will cause a move to one of the 
two alternative patterns, (7). This decision will 
in turn feed back to influence the individual’s 
reaction to the next specific political issue that 
affects him directly, (8). The sum of the individ- 
ual’s actions on several issues over time deter- 
mines the overall institutional participation by 
the individual. Participation is the collective re- 
sult of an individual’s reaction to specific, con- 
erete political issues that affect him directly. 

Several specific propositions could be evolved 
directly from the model. For example: 


1. If satisfaction on the specific issue is attained, 
the individual is inclined to continue the pattern of 
political participation he has begun. 


2. If abuse on a specific issue or action is expected, 
the individual will be inclined to withdraw from 
participation or actively resist the institution. 


3. Because expectations of rewards are often unreal, 
satisfactions on individual issues are often not 
attained, and withdrawal from the institution’s 
activities occurs. 


4, Local-level participation is based on the indi- 
vidual’s collective response to specific political 
issues that he perceives to be of immediate im- 
portance to him. 


More general propositions emerge from the 
model when considered in conjunction with the 
findings of the study: 
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5. If a local leader must use force to obtain his 
goals, an inverse relationship exists between the 
amount of force, and the benefits his constituents 
see themselves receiving from his presence in office. 


In realistic terms, the “force” a leader uses may 
in fact be varying degrees of persuasion. The 
benefit the constituents see themselves receiving 
from the individual may overlap with the ben- 
efits they expect from the “office” of which the 
leader is a particular incumbent. The ratio of 
expectations to satisfactions gained from the 
leader is not exact, and one particular expecta- 
tion is not necessarily measured against the sat- 
isfaction received on a particular issue. 


6. If abuse of power by a local authority occurs, it 
may be related to the demands of the national 
government to bring about rapid economie and 
political change at the local level. 


Misuse of authority is inevitable when the na- 
tional leadership permits and encourages various 
forms of coercion to be used to mobilize a local 
area. The distinction between acceptable pres- 
sure and unacceptable coercion is a delicate bal- 
ance that constantly needs redefinition at both 
the policy-making and the implementation level. 
Such pressures are the net result of government 
demands to create rapid economic and political 
change in relatively short periods of time. For 
the individual, it may be argued, pressure be- 
comes coercion when he is forced to act in spite 
of strong personal objections to doing so. 


7. If pre-independence, nationalistic leaders are re- 
tained at the local Jevel, administrative efficiency 
and rural economic advancement will be impaired. 


Leaders who came to power during the pre-m- 
dependence nationalistic period tended to do so 
on the basis of charismatic, crowdpleasing abili- 
ties. Many are entrenched in leadership posts, 
although they often lack the administrative tal- 
ents, or inclination, to deal with the more rou- 
tinized, mundane tasks of rural development. 


8. Local-level institutions grow, and are probably 
more successful, when leaders who are alien to 
the local area are accepted by the people. 


Because party leaders who were born in the 
village area tend to be well known and to have 
many kinship ties and obligations, they are often 
drawn into biased judgments. Local leaders alien 
to the area can promote confidence and partici- 
pation in the party because they offer more ob- 
jective judgments. 


9. Because of distrust for outside authority, the 
peasant will attempt to keep the process of issuc 
settlement at the local, face-to-face level. 
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Local party leaders generally hold the same 
view of the world, and are similar in attitude to 
randomly selected peasants. The peasant is un- 
sure of the views of higher level authorities and 
is therefore inclined to keep most: conflict issues 
within the confines of his political microcosm. 
He will maximize his future bargaining potential 
by maintaining relations with all leadership 
groups: traditional, administrative and party. 


The model of political participation, and the 
propositions should help to generate further 
questions about how local-level institutions 
function. The vital importance of such questions 
lies in the primary purpose of the rural organi- 
zation. Organizations like the rural party 
which deal directly with the people are the in- 
stitutional nerve-endings of the entire govern- 
mental process. They are the point of the elabo- 
rate administrative apparatus, the point of the 
total bureaucratic system. If there is no under- 
standing of how these local institutions operate, 
and if there is no understanding of the political 
character of the rural peoples, then there is no 
effective way government can channel resources 
and mformation to the villages. There will be no 
way the assault on rural deprivation can be con- 
tmued. Most important, there will be no way 
the national leaders can avoid being overtaken 
and run down by unforseen, uncontrolled events 
in the rural areas. 


APPENDIX 


The survey of 434 peasants and peasant lead- 
ers was carried out in Tabora, Rungwe and Ki- 
sarawe Districts between March 1965 and Janu- 
ary 1966. The instrument consisted of 120 ques- 
tions on biography, life-style, political and eco- 
nomic opinion, and political and economic 
awareness. The interviews were conducted by 
three research assistants, each a resident of his 
respective district and a member of the main 
ethinic group. The questionnaire was pre-tested 
for six months, and each assistant did 20 trial 
interviews to assure his total understanding of 
the questionnaire. The interviews were con- 
ducted in Swahili, following lengthy briefing of 
the research assistants on the meaning of key 
terms in the questionnaire and their commenta- 
tors. Distinctions between terms such as “gov- 
ernment,” “party,” “politics,” “nation,” and 
“leader” were particularly noted. Because of the 
difficulty in administering questionnaires to 
some peasants, interviewers were allowed to give 
limited interpretation of questions, but were 
cautioned on leading respondents. 

The 434 respondents were selected by one of 
two methods. Approximately half were ran- 
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domly selected farmers whose names were taken 
from the tax rolls of the local government. The 
remainder were selected as village leaders. The 
latter method was a combination of the stan- 
dard reputational, positional and panel-of-judges 
techniques. A preliminary list of leaders from 
each of the twelve villages under study was 
compiled. The list included elected members of 
the Village Development Committees (VDC), 
plus local administrators, party officials and 
traditional headmen, sub-chiefs or chiefs and 
other suggested influentials. This complete list of 
potential leaders was then presented to each 
member of the VDC. This panel of judges rank- 
ordered the names in terms of their relative 
influence in the village. The results were tallied 
and the top 25 names were considered to be in 
the village leadership class. They were thereafter 
interviewed in the same manner and with the 
same questionnaire as the randomly selected 
farmers. For this article the distinctions between 
leader and non-leader are not focused upon; in 
the data presented there were no significant 
differences between the two groups. For discus- 
sion of the techniques used see Wendell Bell, 
Richard J. Hill and Charles R. Wright, Public 
Leadership (San Francisco: Chandler, 1961), 
ch. 1. 

The location of the three rural areas (dis- 
tricts) was initially chosen on the basis of the 
traditional political system that existed among 
the major ethnic groups of the area. Thus the 
Zaramo people of Kisarawe District (coastal 
area) were chosen because they represented an 
acephalated, fragmented authority system which 
traditionally had no political integration above 
the clan level. The Nyakyusa of Rungwe district 
(highland area) were considered a middle-range 
example of political authority; they tradition- 
ally had some 90 small chiefdoms, each of which 
was largely autonomous. There was no political 
integration above the petty chiefdom level, al- 
though the Nyakyusa as a whole share a common 
language, customs and history. Third, the Ny- 
amwezi of Tabora district (plateau area) were 
chosen as a research area because they repre- 
sented a political system, that although basically 
made up of petty chiefdoms, had experienced 
some political integration under senior chiefs 
such as Mirambo and Fundikira. The three dis- 
tricts also represented diverse agricultural and 
geographic conditions (coastal, highland, pla- 
teau). Tanzania’s main religious and educational 
institutions were also represented in the selection. 

The actual field method was to spend seven 
to eight months in each of the three districts; in 
each area a basic research village was chosen in 
which to reside. Interviewing was done in this 
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village and thereafter in three villages located in 
representative sections of the district. The inter- 
views were usually conducted at the farmer’s 
homestead, or in the case of party and adminis- 
trative leaders, at local offices. , 

The data was coded and processed at Michi- 
gan State University. Interviewer bias between 
the three assistants was tested with negative re- 
sults. The general findings and impressions were 
reevaluated during a re-study in East Africa in 
1967-68 and 1969. At this time several of the 
findings included in the preliminary drafts were 
eliminated. 

Although the sample is not representative of 
all of Tanzania, the findings would hold for a 
major portion of that nation. Subsequent local- 
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level research will hopefully test these findings 
in other areas. For background literature on the 
three areas under study see for Tabora and the 
Nyamwezi, Rev. Fr. Boesch, Les Banyamwezi 
peuple de UVAfrique orientale (Münster: Asc- 
hendorff, 1930), and R. G. Abrahams, The Polit- 
ical Organization of Unyamwezi (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1967); for the 
Nyakyusa of Rungwe district see Monica Wil- 
son, Good Company: A Study of Nyakyusa 
Age-Villages (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1951); and for the Zaramo of Kisarawe 
district see A. H. J. Prins, The Swahili Speaking 
People of Zanzibar and the East African Coast 
(London: International African Institute, 
1961). 


THE EMERGENCE OF POLITICAL SCIENCE IN 
COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 


Davin E. POWELL AND PAUL SHOUP 
University of Virginia 


The scientific study of politics requires an en- 
vironment which accepts free inquiry and dis- 
cussion. Scholars must be permitted to ask ques- 
tions of their own choosing, gather data without 
hindrance, and communicate freely with one 
another about their findings. To be sure, free- 
dom to investigate sensitive policy matters is 
limited by all governments. Moreover, political 
scientists themselves inevitably introduce some 
measure of their own values or ideological pre- 
dispositions into their works. But it is obvious 
that without the guarantee of certain minimum 
freedoms, political science as we know it in the 
West could never exist. 

Communist regimes traditionally have made 
independent inquiry or objective discussion of 
political phenomena impossible. In the Stalinist 
period, scholarly analyses of politics—or, for 
that matter, of aesthetic, literary, moral or eco- 
nomic questions—amounted to little more than 
doctrinal exegesis or the elaboration of practical 
measures to implement the Party’s demands. An 
autonomous social science in Stalin’s Russia or 
Eastern Europe was simply unthinkable. 

Since the dictator’s death, however, Commu- 
nist governments have modified their hostility to- 
ward the social sciences in general, and toward 
political science in particular. A decade of de- 
-‘Stalinization has been accompanied by steps to 
encourage the scientific study of politics. In sev- 
eral East European countries, political science 
now enjoys recognition as a discipline in its own 
right. 

This does not mean that political science in 
Communist countries has freed itself of political 
controls, or that what is presented as political 
science is always of scholarly merit. On the 
contrary, one of the greatest difficulties in evalu- 
ating the emergence of a Communist political 
science stems from the lack of any clear cut di- 
viding line between ideological or political works 
on the one hand, and studies of genuine schol- 
arly merit on the other. In making distinctions 
between these two categories of writings on poli- 
tics It is necessary to apply criteria which take 
into account the realities of the political science 
profession in Communist countries, while follow- 
ing broadly accepted standards of what may 
properly be termed political science. 

First, it is clear that propaganda and dogma 
do not properly belong within the discipline. At 


the same time, there is no justification for re- 
jecting works as unscholarly or unscientific sim- 
ply because their approach is Marxist. The prin- 
ciple that separates propaganda and polemics 
from scholarship is the elusive but fundamental 
consideration of independence of judgment. As 
F. Burlatskii, a Soviet philosopher, has re- 
marked, political science asks questions “whose 
answers are not known beforehand.” 

A second criterion for distinguishing between 
works which are political science and those 
which are not concerns the extent to which 
Communist scholars rely on authorities other 
than the standard works of Communist doc- 
trine. Such a practice, of course, is subject to 
abuse by writers who seek to give official dogma 
a scholarly veneer by reference to non-Com- 
munist as well as Communist sources. On the 
other hand, attempts to exploit Western scholar- 
ship for official ends cannot disguise the fact 
that in those countries where political science 
has been allowed to develop, there has been a 
sharp break with Marxist-Leninist approaches 
to politics, and much of the terminology, method 
and conceptual framework of Western political 
science has been adopted. In such cases, one can 
speak of a fundamental change in method, in 
which the standards of the discipline replace 
those of the ideology in determining the validity 
of research and scholarly analysis. 

Finally, it should be noted that contributions 
of real merit can be made to the study of poli- 
tics by persons who are trained in other fields, 
particularly in countries where political science 
is not officially recognized as a discipline in its 
own right. Given the hostility to the discipline 
present in many Communist countries, this may 
be the only way in which the scientific study of 
polities can develop. 

We do not devote equal attention to each 
country of the Communist world. In Albania, 
Bulgaria, East Germany and Hungary, and m 
the non-European Communist states as well, 
there has been little or no public discussion of 
the merits of political science. Studies on politi- 
cal questions published in these countries are 
dogmatic and polemical. In other Communist 
countries, conditions vary widely. Poland and 
Yugoslavia have shown the most progress; Ru- 
mania and Czechoslovakia have only recently 
accepted the concept of political science as a dis- 
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cipline. The Soviet Union has yet to officially 
sanction research and teaching in political sci- 
ence, but maintains a political science associa- 
tion and tolerates research on political subjects 
by social scientists in related fields. Our dis- 
cussion will deal first with the USSR, and then 
turn to Eastern Europe, where the primary fo- 
cus will be on the two countries in which politi- 
cal science has developed the furthest—Poland 
and Yugoslavia. 

With these remarks in mind, we can now pro- 
ceed to a more detailed examination of political 
science in the USSR and Eastern Europe. 


I, POLITICAL SCIENCE IN THE SOVIET UNION 


Conditions in the Soviet Union are far from 
congenial to the development of a genuine politi- 
cal science. While many of the stultifymg con- 
straints on intellectual inquiry introduced by Sta- 
lin have been discarded or modified, and social 
science research has in some measure replaced 
Marxist-Leninist dogma, adherents of a West- 
ern-style political science still face almost insu- 
perable obstacles. Soviet leaders have, by and 
large, been extremely reluctant to permit re- 
search and writing on the essential questions of 
political science. 

Soviet writers blame Stalin and his “cult of 
personality” for the slow development of social 
science in their country. Under Stalin’s rule, so- 
cial science involved a process of “dogmatic de- 
duction, alien to the spirit of Marxism, which 
‘fitted’ real phenomena and facts to the ideas of 
J. V. Stalin. Inductive research .. . was forgot- 
ten.” Stalin’s views “on any question, and most 
of all on the development of social phenomena, 
were considered ‘truth of the highest order.’ ”? 
With Khrushchev’s assaults on Stalin at the 
20th CPSU Congress in 1956 and the 22nd Con- 
gress in 1961, conditions for creating an empiri- 
cal social science were materially improved. 

Progress, however, has been slow. The 1961 
Party Program, for example, while encouraging 
social scientists to investigate contemporary po- 
litical problems, reminded them that such stud- 
ies: 


. . must disclose the law-governed process of 
mankind’s advance toward communism, the change 
of the balance of forces in favor of socialism, 


*G. V. Osipov, et al., “Marksistskaya sotsiolo- 
giya i sotsiologicheskyye issledovaniya [Marxist 
Sociology and Sociological Research],” Nauchnyye 
Doklady Vysshey Shkoly, No. 5, 1962, 24. 

2V. P. Kazimirchuk, “Nauka prava i metod 
konkretno-sotsiologicheskogo isslededovaniya [Le- 
gal Science and the Method of Concrete Socio- 
logical Research],” Sovetskoye Gosudarsivo i 
Pravo (hereafter SGF), No. 1, 1964, 35. 
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the aggravation of the general crisis of capitalism. 
the breakup of the colonial system of imperialism, 
and the upsurge of the national-liberation move 
ment of the peoples? 


The conclusions, already dogmatically estab- 
lished, are thus to be confirmed by research 
This is hardly social science. Rather, it require: 
conscious selectivity and dedication to (or wili- 
ingness to be used for) a political purpose. 

The past decade has seen Soviet scholars in- 
creasingly willing to engage in empirical research 
—or, as itis known in the USSR, “concrete soci- 
ological investigations.” Their earliest efforts 
were far from rigorous; the first public opinion 
polls lacked methodological sophistication and 
had an obvious political bent. The intellectual 
community was officially committed to the em- 
pirical approach in 1962, when the USSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences formally resolved that, “a nec- 
essary condition for the success of scientific 
work on urgent problems of the social sciences is 
the comprehensive development of concrete soci- 
ological investigations. .. .”> Since that time, So- 
viet social scientists have acquired considerable 
sophistication in the use of modern research 
techniques and have recently begun to apply 
these to the study of political matters. Indeed, 
many of the techniques familiar in the West are 
now employed: scaling techniques (e.g. Gutt- 
man and Coombs scales), factor analysis, con- 
tent analysis, and the use of computers.® 


3 XXII 8S’ezda Kommunsticheskot Partii Bovet- 
skogo Soyuza, Stenograficheskit Otchet [22nd 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, Stenographic Report], 1962, Volume III, 
324. 

*The first poll was published in Komsomolskaya 
Pravda, the Young Communist League newspa- 
per, on May 19, 1960. For a critical evaluation of 
early polling efforts, see “Voprosam metodologii 
izucheniya obshchestvennogo mneniya [Problems 
of Methodology in Studying Publie Opinion],” 
Vesinik Statistiki, No. 6, 1961, 82-84. See also 
Emilia Wilder, “Opinion Polls,” Survey, No. 48 
(July, 1963), 118-129; and Allen Kassof, “Moscow 
Discovers Publie Opinion Polls,” Problems of 
Communism, 10, No. 3 (May-June, 1961), 52-55. 

* Kazimirehuk, op. ctt., 35-36. 

€ See V. N. Shubkin, “Kolichestvennyye metody 
v sotsiologii [Quantitative Methods in Sociol- 
ogyl,’ Voprosy Filosofit (hereafter VF), No. 3, 
1967, 33; F. T. Selyukov, “Kolichestvennyye mce- 
tody v sotsial’nykh issledovaniyakh [Quantitative 
Methods in Social Research,” SGP, No. 8, 1967, 
143; M. I. Zhabskii, “Testirovaniye voprosnika v 
sotsia’nom issledovanii [Pretesting Question- 
naires in Social Research],” Vestnik Moskovskogo 
Universtteta (hereafter VMU), Seriya VIII, Filo- 
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It should be pointed out that some Soviet so- 
cial scientists, like their counterparts in the 
West, have expressed concern (or perhaps a 
measure of insecurity) over the increasing em- 
phasis on quantitative methods. They have spo- 
ken out against what they regard as “the fetish- 
ism of numbers” and even expressed doubts 
about such concepts as arithmetic average, degree 
of error, or correlation. They refer to sam- 
pling surveys as “creeping empiricism” (polzu- 
chit empirizm) and accuse certain polling enthu- 
siasts of “questionnaire mania” (anketomaniya) .* 
They have found powerful support in the Par- 
ty’s Central Committee, whose members have 
little regard for empirical research lacking in 
“serious theoretical and practical importance.”8 

Given the indifference or even hostility of the 
highest Party authorities, plus the traditionally 
value laden orientation of Soviet social science, 
two facts become clear. First, only by emphasiz- 
ing the utilitarian character of their research 
can empirical social scientists gain the necessary 
latitude to move in new directions. And second, 
it is difficult for a discipline such as political sci- 
ence to gain official acceptance, for its value 
free, “pure science” approach may threaten the 
existing order. Adherents of political science, 
then, must adopt an indirect approach toward 
establishing their discipline: by focusing on 
methodology and concrete sociological investiga- 
tions, they may be able to build a science of pol- 
itics. It is precisely such empirical investigations, 
conducted by representatives of other disci- 
plines, which have already produced studies ap- 


sofiya, No. 4, 1967, 63-69; N. V. Golubeva and 
M. I. Ivanyuk, “Tekhnika provedeniya nestandar- 
‘tizovannogo interv’yu [Techniques of Conducting 
Non-Standardized Interviews], Filosofskiye Nauki, 
No. 1, 1969, 110-116. . 

1A. M. Rumyantsev and G. V. Osipov, “Mark- 
sistskaya sotsiologiya i konkretnyye sotsial’nyye 
issledovaniya [Marxist Sociology and Concrete 
Social Research],” VF, No. 6, 1968, 4; E. Lisavt- 
sev, et al, “Na nauchnoi osnove: sotsial’nyye iss- 
jJedovaniya v praktiku partiinoi raboty [On a sci- 
entific Basis: Apply Social Research to Party 
Work],” Pravda, May 11, 1965, 2. See also Shub- 
kin, op. cti., 31. 

°“Q merakh po dal’neishemu razvitiyu obsh- 
chestvennykh nauk i povysheniyu ikh roli v kom- 
munisticheskom stroitel’stve [On Measures for 
Further Developing the Social Sciences and In- 
creasing Their Role in Communist Construction],” 
Pravda, August 22, 1967, 1. See also V. Yadov, 
“Prestige in Danger,” Literaturnaya Gazeta, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1968, 11; translated in Current Digest 
of the Soviet Press (hereafter CDSP), 20, No. 10 
(March 27, 1968), 7-8. 
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propriately called political science. At the same 
time, they have stimulated a number of Soviet 
scholars to seek the creation of political science 
as an independent field. 

There is at present no academic discipline in 
the Soviet Union known as political science.® 
Nor are there political scientists. There is, how- 
ever, a Soviet Political Science Association 
(SPSA),2° an organization which, for the past 
decade, has brought together Soviet scholars 
studying political institutions and practices. 
While such a body would seem a likely vehicle 
for establishing an independent political science 
discipline, it is, paradoxically, one of the major 
obstacles to such a development. 

The SPSA is comprised mainly of legal schol- 
ars, a fact with far-reaching implications for its 
orientation toward political science as a special- 
ized field of study. These will be dealt with 
more fully below. Here we may point to the le- 
gal-institutional focus of the Association and its 
members. The organization is rather small, with 
total membership amounting in 1966 to only 
some 860 persons.’* The current President (V. 
M. Chkhikvadze), his predecessor (V. 8. Tade- 
vosian), and four of the Association’s six vice- 
presidents are legal scholars, as are seventeen 
members of the nineteen-man executive commit- 
teet 


°’ When writing for a foreign audience, Soviet 
scholars sometimes suggest that political science is 
a recognized field of study in the USSR. See, e.g., 
M. Zvorykin, “The Social Sciences in the USSR: 
Achievements and Trends,” International Social 
Science Journal (hereafter ISSJ), 16, No. 4 (1964), 
588-602; Makar Gorianov and Igor Glagoliev, 
“Notes Concerning Research on Peace and Dis- 
armament Conducted in the USSR,” ISSJ, 17, No. 
3 (1965), 417-419. Zvorykin (596-597) defines po- 
litical science as “the study of the political super- 
structure of a given society.” 

» Until 1965, this organization was known as the 
Soviet Association of Political (State) Sciences. 
Its present name is, more properly, the Soviet As- 
sociation of Political Sciences. 

"E. V. Tadevosian, then President of the Asso- 
ciation, is reported to have assured a Western 
scholar that creation of the organization did not 
imply recognition of political science as an inde- 
pendent discipline. See Gordon Skilling, “In Search 
of Political Science in the USSR,” Canadian Jour- 
nal of Economics and Political Science, 29, No. 4 
(November, 1963), 519. 

2I, T. Pomerantsev, “V Sovetskoi assotsiatsii 
politicheskikh nauk [In the Soviet Politica] Sci- 
ence Association],” SGP, No. 6, 1966, 135. 

= G. S. Ostroumov, “Nauchnyye osnovy politiki 
——y tsentre vnimaniya Sovetskoi assotsiatsii politi- 
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The SPSA has two purposes: (1) to facilitate 
Soviet dealings with Western political scientists, 
particularly through the International Political 
Science Association, and (2) to criticize Western 
political science, especially those works which 
challenge Soviet ideology or conduct. 

Soviet delegates have been increasingly active 
at IPSA meetings and have attended IPSA Con- 
gresses and round table discussions since the 
Fifth Congress in 1961. For some time, they ex- 
pressed concern about their subordinate role in 
the organization and demanded that they be ac- 
corded the status appropriate to a Great Power. 
At the Seventh Congress, held in Brussels in 
1967, Chkhikvadze was named a vice-president 
of the IPSA, and another SPSA representative 
delivered one of the major addresses to the Con- 
gress. These developments, an official of SPSA 
has argued, are evidence of the impressive stat- 
ure of Soviet political science.4 

To the Soviet Association, an international 
gathering is an ideological battleground and a 
proper forum for East-West confrontations. In- 
deed, the SPSA has even attempted to use the 
IPSA as a vehicle for official Soviet foreign pol- 
icy. Thus, in 1962 the SPSA appealed to the 
American Political Science Association to “raise 
its voice in protest” against the “persecution” of 
the Communist Party of the USA Having 
failed to persuade the American Association to 
act, the Soviets turned to the IPSA with a simi- 
lar protest.1® The IPSA, too, chose not to accept 
the Soviet challenge. 

The purpose of the SPSA, then is not simply 
scholarly contact and exchanges of views. It is 
also required to “unmask the slanderous fabrica- 
tions” of “bourgeois political science” and the 
horrors of “bourgeois” political life. The first 
conference of the SPSA was told that “criticism 
of contemporary bourgeois political science is 
not conducted sharply and actively enough. A 


cheskikh (gosudarstvovedcheskikh) nauk [The 
Scientific Bases of Politics—-At the Center of At- 
tention of the Soviet Association of Political 
(State) Sciences],” SGP, No. 7, 1965, 151. 

“S. Z, “Mezhdunarodnyi forum po voprosam 
politicheskoi nauki [International Forum on Ques- 
tions of Political Science],” SGP, No. 1, 1968, 140. 

5Y, P. Shatrov, “V Sovetskoi assotsiatsii politi- 
cheskikh (gosudarstvovedcheskikh) nauk [In the 
Soviet Association of Political (State) Sciences],” 
SGP, No. 8, 1962, 127. 

£Y, P. Shatrov, “Trete ezhegodnoye sobraniye 
Sovetskoi assotsiatsii politicheskikh (gosudarst- 
vovedcheskikh) nauk [Third Annual Meeting of 
the Soviet Association of Political (State) Sci- 
ences],” SGP, No. 7, 1963, 163. 
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comprehensive criticism of bourgeois political 
science is needed .. .”17 Western political sci- 
ence, far from being the scientific study of poli- 
tics, is depicted as a prescriptive, value-laden 
pseudo-discipline. It supports the existing order 
by devising reformist schemes and by conduct- 
ing “an active struggle with Marxism. ”?8 

Clearly, the Soviet Political Science Associa- 
tion is more interested in polemics and official 
dogma than in developing a scientific study of 
politics. Those anxious to create a genuine politi- 
cal science have had to approach their objective 
from another direction. 

The removal of Nikita Khrushchev from 
power in October, 1964 provided adherents of 
political science with an opportunity to state 
their case. On January 10, 1965, Pravda pub- 
lished a major article by F. Burlatskii, a philoso- 
phy professor and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the SPSA, explicitly callmg for the es- 
tablishment of such a science.1® Emphasizing the 
utilitarian purposes of his proposals, and citing 
Khrushchev’s errors as evidence of what an 
unscientific, unsystematic approach to political 
problems can lead to, Burlatskn urged that a 
genuine political science be created. Although he 
focused on its instrumental value, Burlatski’s 
essential purpose was quite different. He sought 
to take the study of politics out of the hands of 
the dogmatists and place it the hands of true 
social scientists. He dismissed “the tendency to 


“V, Slavin, “Pervoye ezhegodnoye sobraniye 
Sovetskoi assotsiastsii politicheskikh (gosudarst- 
vovedcheskikh) nauk [First Annual Meeting of 
the Soviet Association of Political (State) Sci- 
ences],” SGP, No. 7, 1961, 133. 

s Tbid., 131-135; Shatrov (1962), op. cit, 127; 
S. Z., op. cit, 139; V. G. Kalenskii, “O predmete 1 
metode burzhuaznoi politicheskoi nauki [On the 
Scope and Method of Bourgeois Political Sci- 
ence],” SGP, No 9, 1966, 37; G. S. Ostroumov, 
“Teoriya, gosudarstva i prava kak politicheskaya 
nauka [The Theory of State and Law as Political 
Science],” SGP, No. 2, 1968, 29-30. Soviet writers 
are particularly critical of the American literature 
on systematic political theory and pluralist theory. 
See Kalenski, op. cit, 41; B. A. Shabad, “O sov- 
remennykh antikommunisticheskikh teoriyakh 
gosudarstva [On Present-Day Anti-Communist 
Theories of the State],” SGP, No. 8, 1968, 82-89; 
V. Ye. Guliyev and E. L, Kuz’min, “O neko- 
torykh burzhuaznykh teoriyakh gosudarstvennoi 
vlasti [Several Bourgeois Theories of State Pow- 
erl,” VMU, Seriya XII, Pravo, No. 2, 1968, 31-38; 
V. Kalenskii, Polticheskaya nauka u SShA [Po- 
litical Science in the USA], 1969. 

F. Burlatskii, “Politika i nauka [Politics and 
Science],” Pravda, January 10, 1965, 4. 
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comment —the established practice of inter- 
preting and elucidating known Marxist texts. A 
“truly profound investigation” of politics, ac- 
cording to Burlatskii, “presupposes the raising 
of questions whose answers are not known be- 
forehand.” This is a demand for a true political 
science. 

Burlatskii also called for the scientific discus- 
sion of a wide range of political questions, both 
domestic and international. He thus challenged 
the traditional Soviet approach, which involves 
reliance on the “classics of Marxism-Leninism” 
and almost exclusive concern with the formal im- 
stitutions of government. Burlatskil advocated a 
kind of behavioralism: he hoped to investigate 
real political processes involving the entire range 
of political actors, i.e., individuals, the party, the 
state apparatus, and public organizations such 
as the Komsomol and the trade unions. 

Burlatskii’s article precipitated a lively debate 
among Soviet scholars on the merits of political 
science. His supporters, despite their differences, 
are united in urging a shift from dogma to sci- 
ence.2° His opponents, without specifically ad- 
dressing themselves to Burlatskii’s criticisms, 
have dismissed his proposals as superfluous. 

Resistance to the suggestions of the Burlatskil 
group has come from two sources. One is com- 
prised of doctrinaire ideologists, those for whom 
the “sciences” of Marxism-Leninism and Scien- 
tific Communism provide the answers to all po- 
litical questions. This group, whose members 
include E. V. Tadevosian, former President of the 
Soviet Political Science Association, argues that 
Marxism-Leninism is the political science.?? 


2S, S5. Alekseyev and V. Ye. Chirkin, “O sisteme 
nauk, izuchayushchikh problemy politicheskoi or- 
ganizatsii obshchestva, gosudarstva i prava [On 
the System of Sciences Concerned with Problems 
of the Political Organization of Society, the State 
and Law],” SGP, No. 5, 1965, 48-50; N. M. Keize- 
rov, “O sootnoshenii ponyatii ‘sotsial’naya’ i ‘po- 
liticheskaya’ vlast” [On the Relation Between the 
Concepts ‘Social’ and ‘Political’ Power],” Vest- 
nik Leningradskogo Universiteta (hereafter VLU), 
Seriya Ekonomiki, Filosofii i Prava, No. 5, 1966, 
45; Ostroumov (1965), op. ctl, 150; D. I. Chesno- 
kov, “Vzaimootnosheniye obshchestvennykh nauk 
i mesto nauchnogo kommunizma sredi nikh [In- 
terrelations Among the Social Sciences and the 
Place of Scientific Communism Among Them],” 
VF, No. 3, 1965, 24; “O razrabotke problem po- 
liticheskikh nauk [On Working Out Problems of 
the Political Sciences],” Pravda, June 13, 1965, 4. 

2h. V. Tadevosian, “Diskussiya o politicheskoi 
nauke [A Discussion of Political Science],” VF, 
No. 10, 1965, 165; “O razrabotke problem politi- 
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They have put Burlatskii and his allies m the 
awkward position of appearing to challenge the 
authority of Marxism-Leninism. The other 
group resisting political science consists of those 
legal scholars—including many members of the 
SPSA—who resent the intrusion of a new disci- 
pline into a field they consider properly their 
own. Academic discussion of political and gov- 
ernmental questions has been the responsibility 
of specialists in jurisprudence. Now, as one non- 
Soviet scholar has remarked, the proposal to es- 
tablish political science as an independent field 
has evoked the greatest hostility from “precisely 
those jurists whose own discipline stood to be re- 
stricted by the new arrangement.’’2? Some of 
them refuse to set off any science as “political,” 
in contrast with other “non-political” social sei- 
ences.28 Others complain about attempts to 
“politicize’ or “sociologize” jurisprudence. A 
third group is willing to extend the purview of 
the already existing “political sciences” (juris- 
prudence and the science of state and Jaw) and 
“bring them up to date.’’5 They agree only on 
one matter: the need to combat political science. 

While the ideologists and jurists differ with 
one another and among themselves in many re- 
spects, they seem to share a common concern: 
to create an independent political science would 
be to create a rival. Beneath the intellectual ar- 
guments and rhetoric, it would seem, lie en- 
trenched interests which want to retain control 
over scholarly inquiry into political matters. 
This conservative alliance of ideologists and le- 
gal specialists, whether tacit or formal, has been 
a powerful barrier to the establishment of politi- 


cheskikh nauk,” op. cit, 4; Ostroumov (1965), 
op. cit., 148. 

* Laszlo Revesz, “Political Science in Eastern 
Europe: Discussion and Initial Steps,” Studzes in 
Soviet Thought, VII, No. 3, 194. See also Joseph 
Frankel, “Theory of State, Cybernetics and Po- 
litical Science in the Soviet Union,” Political 
Studies, 15, No. 4 (February, 1967), 59-60; and 
L. G. Churchward, “Towards a Soviet Political 
Science,” Ausirakan Journal of Politics and His- 
tory, 12, No. 1 (May, 1966), 66-75. 

z Ostroumov (1968), op. ctt., 24. 

* According to P. N. Galanza, jurists ought to 
deal with political science only if “the legitimacy 
of the latter should ultimately be proved.” See 
Ostroumov (1965), op. cit., 149, and Bohdan R. 
Bociurkiw, “The Post-Stalin ‘Thaw’ and Soviet 
Political Science,” Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science, XXX, No. 1 (February, 
1964), 33. 

* Ostroumov (1965), op. cit., 149. 
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cal science. Plans to introduce a political science 
course in secondary schools in 1961-62 were 
canceled abruptly in the spring of 1961, and a 
course on the USSR Constitution was substi- 
tuted.?° Formal instruction in political science at 
the university level, too, has been discouraged.2? 
Clearly, then, to find evidence of political science 
in the USSR, we will have to enlarge the scope 
of our inquiry. 

Soviet scholars in a variety of other social sci- 
ences, from history to computer science, have 
been engaged in research which can properly be 
termed political science. Their efforts are as yet 
very uneven: some mix official dogma with 
scientific inquiry, while others focus their atten- 
tion on matters of only marginal concern. But 
important questions are being asked, and the 
rough outlines of a Soviet political science are 
clearly visible. Certain fields within Soviet “po- 
litical science” are more advanced than others. 
Non-polemical writings in political theory, com- 
parative government and international relations, 
for example, seldom appear. These fields are still 
the domain of ideologists and politicians; schol- 
ars are called upon merely to provide support 
for officially prescribed interpretations and con- 
clusions. The fields of local government and 
public administration, on the other hand, have 
received considerable scholarly attention and 
show promise of achieving professional, scientific 
standards. 

The operation of local government has been 
the subject of several scholarly imquiries in re- 
cent years. The most important of these are 
studies of local soviets in the Siberian city of Ir- 
kutsk and in the republic of Estonia. Both m- 
vestigations make use of survey research tech- 
niques, sampling the opinions of representative 
groups of deputies and—in the Siberian study— 
the deputies’ constituents as well. The Siberian 
research team has focused its attention on three 
questions: (1) relations between deputies and 
their constituents, (2) work patterns of depu- 
ties, and (3) ways to improve the work of depu- 
ties. Among their more interesting findings was 
the fact that fewer than 10% of the citizens 
they polled knew the names of the local deputies 
for whom they had voted. At the same time, the 
investigators discovered, 18% of the population 
had contacted their deputies at least once within 
the past year. Of these, almost half (44%) 


“cOn Teaching the USSR Constitution in 
Graduating Classes of Secondary Schools in the 
1961-1962 School Year,” Uchitelskaya -Gazeta, 
April 4, 1961, 8; translated in CDSP, XIII, No. 
18 (May 31, 1961), 26. 

*Ostroumov (1965), op. cit., 151. 
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raised questions of importance only to their 
families, while only about 8% were interested in 
matters of broad social significance, 1.e., concern- 
ing the entire city or their own borough.?8 

The Estonian researchers have looked into 
related questions. A poll of almost 1,000 deputies 
indicated that, while there are significan 
differences among individual deputies, few de- 
vote an appreciable amount of time to their 
work. It appears, moreover, that deputies spend 
less time performing political services in their 
districts than they do in official meetings. And. 
when asked how well they performed their tasks, 
a large majority (77.6%) expressed reserva- 
tions. They pointed to two major factors: (1) 
their lack of experience and (2) inadequate 
working conditions, i.e., lack of assistance from 
local agencies, lack of funds, and the indifference 
of higher bodies, particularly Party officials.*® 

The beginnings of a scientific approach can 
also be seen in the fteld of public administration. 
Soviet representatives have participated in 
meetings of the International Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Sciences since 1956. They have 
adopted a number of “bourgeois” suggestions in 
such areas as planning and budgeting.®? More 
recently, scholars have pointed to the irrational- 
ity of Nikita Khrushchev’s frequent reorganiza- 
tions and have called instead for more system- 
atic measures. As one writer urged: “not one 
reorganization or restructuring of the adminis- 
tration without science; the first word in orga- 
nizing the administrative apparatus belongs to 
science,’’31 


3V, <A. Perttsik, “Puti sovershenstvovaniya 
deyatel’nosti deputatov mestnykh Sovetov [Ways 
of Improving the Work of Deputies of Local 
Soviets],” SGP, No. 7, 1967, 16-21. 

“I. Kalits et al, “Izucheniye deyatel’nosti 
deputatov c pomoshch’yu konkretno-sotsiologiche- 
skogo metoda [Studying the Work of Deputies 
With the Aid of Concrete Sociological Methods],” 
SGP, No. 9, 1965, 65-70. A more recent study of 
deputies of local soviets in the Armenian SSR 
tends to confirm the conclusions of the Estonian 
researchers. “Effektivnost’? deputatskoi deyatel’- 
nosti [The Effectiveness of the Deputy’s Work],” 
SGP, No. 1, 1969, 110-115. 

° “Worshavskaya konferentsiya Mezhdunarod- 
nogo instituta administrativnykh nauk [Warsaw 
Conference of the International Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Sciences],” SGP, No. 10, 1964, 138- 
140; Ts. 5, “XIII Mezhdunarodnyi kongress po 
problemam administrativnykh nauk [XIII Inter- 
national Congress on Problems of Administrative 
Sciences!],” SGP, No. 11, 1965, 146-149. 
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Soviet scholars are trying to create a science 
of administration. There have been numerous 
proposals to channel thinking in this area, in- 
cluding suggestions for a science of organization, 
a science of administration, a science of “social 
administration,” and a science of “Soviet con- 
struction.”’22 Several scholars have been explor- 
ing a systems approach to administrative ques- 
tions. The philosopher V. G. Afanasiev, for ex- 
ample, has developed a theory of society as a 
complex administrative system—an “integral 
self-regulating system,” as he terms it.3? A legal 
scholar, Ts. Yampolskaya, has carried out the 
most imaginative research in the field of admin- 





nauki upravleniya v sovremennyi period [On the 
Scope and Tasks of the Science of Administration 
in the Current Period],” SGP, No. 2, 1965, 87-88. 
See also D. A. Kerimov, “O perspektivakh raz- 
vitiya obshchestvennykh nauk v universitete 
[Perspectives on the Development of the Social 
Sciences in the University],” VLU, Seriya Eko- 
nomiki, Filosofii i Prava, No. 23, 1965, 18-19; 
“Revolyutsionnaya teoriya osveshchaet nash put’ 
[Revolutionary Theory Ijluminates Our Path],” 
Pravda, November 5, 1964, 2. 

"7. M. Bor, Upravieniye proizvodstvom i or- 
ganizatsiya truda [The Administration of Produc- 
tion and the Organization of Labor], 1967, 17; 
G. I. Petrov, “Predmet nauki sotsial’nogo uprav- 
leniya [The Subject Matter of the Science of So- 
cial Administration],” SGP, No. 6, 1968, 75-82; Ya. 
N. Umanskii, “O predmete i nauke sovetskogo 
stroitel’stva [The Subject Matter and the Science 
of Soviet Construction],” SGP, No. 10, 1968, 78- 
79. See also K. I. Baldina and N. G. Salishcheva, 
“Koordinatsionnoye soveshchaniye po voprosam 
nauki upravleniya [Coordinating Conference on 
Questions of Administrative Science],” SGP, No. 
2, 1969, 187-188; Yu. A. Tikhomirov, “Teoriya 
sotisalisticheskogo upravleniye [The Theory of 
Socalist Administration], SGP, No. 7, 1969, 77-85. 
The proposed science of “soviet construction” 
would focus exclusively on government bodies (the 
soviets). The broader sciences of “social admin- 
istration” and “socialist administration” would 
deal with government bodies and with such non- 
government bodies as the trade unions and the 
Komsomol. 

3V, G. Afanasiev, Nauchnoye upravleniye ob- 
shchestvom [The Scientific Administration of So- 
ciety], 1968, 22-51. See also two earlier works by 
Afanasiev: “Nauchnoye rukovodstvo sotsial’nymi 
protsessami [Scientific Direction of Social Pro- 
cesses],” Kommunist, No. 12, 1965, 58-738, and 
V. I. Lenin o nauchnom upravienu obshchestvom 
[V. I. Lenin on the Scientific Administration of 
Society], 1966. 
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istration, using a systems approach. She and 
others from the Institute of State and Law have 
investigated the workings of the Kazahkstan 
Ministry of Culture, examining the correspon- 
dence reaching, leaving and circulating within 
the Ministry. According to Yampolskaya, “the 
routes and rates of document circulation ... are 
... Significant indices of the correctness or m- 
correctness of the internal structure of the sys- 
tem.” By studying the administrative system 
and its subsystems, she has been able to work 
out, at least in a preliminary way, measures of 
responsiveness, initiative, leadership and con- 
trol.34 

Soviet social scientists are exploring a number 
of other questions which are clearly within the 
purview of political science. In addition, they 
have identified a broad array of important polit- 
ical matters which they would like to investi- 
gate, including many that traditionally have 
been regarded as too sensitive or controversial 
for scientific inquiry. Prospects for a thorough 
investigation of all these subjects is problemati- 
cal, and here we can only outline recent efforts 
and proposals. 

Small group behavior is a subject of increas- 
ing scholarly interest. Several investigators pres- 
ently are working in this area, and a conference 
at Moscow State University in late 1967 indica- 
ted that important “political science” questions 
are being explored. Among the more imaginative 
investigators is I. V. Sergeyeva, who has been 
examining patterns of leadership in small 
groups. She has isolated distinctive leadership 
types, e.g., “planners,” “arbiters,” “experts” and 
‘“Gdeologists.”35 Other researchers have fo- 
cused on communications patterns regulating 
small group behavior, changes in individual and 
group values, and the dynamics of socializa- 
tion.36 

Investigators in other areas, too, have been 
examining “political science” questions. In the 
field of international relations, several social 
scientists have begun to work with game theory, 
simulation and modelling, as an aid in analyzing 
international conflicts." In addition, A. V. Bara- 


“Ts. A. Yampolskaya, “K metodologii nauki 
upravleniya [Toward a Methodology for the Sci- 
ence of Administration],” SGP, No. 8, 1965, 12-21. 
Quotation on 12. 

# Selyukov, op. cit., 148. 

* Ye. A. Yablokova, “Problema malykh grupp 
v burzhuaznoi i marksistskoi sotsiologii [The 
Problem of Small Groups in Bourgeois and Marx- 
ist Sociology],” VACU, Seriya VIII, Filosofiya, No. 
4, 1968, 101-108. 

"D. Yermolenko, “Sociology and International 
Relations,” International Affairs (Moscow), No. 
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nov has been studying changes in the values of 
the Soviet leadership by performing a content 
analysis of the newspaper Jzvesiia during the 
period 1919-1964.38 A. I. Verkhovskaya has be- 
gun to analyze letters to the editors of newspa- 
pers.3? A team of researchers at Tartu Univer- 
sity in Estonia is investigating, inter alia, the 
political views of 1,000 university students, a 
project whose followup interviews will contmue 
into the early 1970’s.2° Even the extremely sen- 
sitive subject of the attitudes of various nation- 
ality groups toward one another and toward cer- 
tain social and political questions is now being 
examined.*? 

Perhaps most significantly, Soviet social scien- 
tists have begun to treat the work of Western 
political scientists with greater respect. The 
American literature on mass communications, 
for example, has aroused considerable interest 


1, 1967, 14-19: D. Yermolenko, “Sociology and 
Problems of International Conflict,” International 
Affairs, No. 8, 1968, 47-538; N. Ustinov, “Mathe~ 
matical Methods in the Analysis of International 
Relations,” International Affairs, No. 12, 1968, 74- 
82, See also G. Gerasimov, “Teoriya igr i mezh- 
dunarodnyye otnosheniya [Game Theory and In- 
ternational Relations],” Mirovaya Ekonomika t 
Mezhdunarodnyye Otnoshentya, No. 7, 1966, 101- 
108; N. N. Vorobiev, “Nekotoryye metodologi- 
cheskiye problemy teorii igr [Severa] Methodo- 
logical Problems of Game Theory],” VF, No. 1, 
1966, 93-103; L. A. Petrovskaya and 8. A. Petrov- 
skii, “Teoriya igr i sotsiologiya [Game Theory 
and Sociology], VMU, Seriya VIII, Filosofiya, 
No. 4, 1968, 49-59. A comprehensive treatment of 
the Soviet Jiterature on international relations 
may be found in William Zimmerman, Soviet Per- 
spectives on International Relations (1969). 

3 Selyukov, op. cit., 143. 

° A. I. Verkhovskaya, “Pismo v gazetu i yego 
avtor kak ob”ekt sotsiologicheskogo issledovaniya 
[The Letter to the Editor and Its Author as an 
Object of Sociological Research],” VU, Seriya 
XI, Zhurnalistika, No. 4, 1968, 49-59. 

S. Murashov and V. Orel. “The Student and 
the Social Sciences,’ Komsomolskaya Pravda, 
April 20, 1966; 1-2; translated in CDSP, 18, No. 17 
(May 18, 1966), 5. 

“Yu. V. Arutyunian, “Opyt sotsial’no-etniche- 
skogo issledovaniya [An Experiment in Social- 
Ethnographic Research],” Sovetskaya Etnografiya, 
No. 4, 1968, 3-13; L. N. Lentsman, “Konkretnyye 
sotsiologicheskiye issledovaniya partiino-ideolo- 
gicheskoi raboty v Estonskoi SSR” [Concrete So- 
ciological Research into Party-Ideological Work 
in the Estonian SSR], in V. I. Mudragei et al., 
Problemy nauchnogo kommunizma [Problems of 
Scientific Communism], 1968, volume 2, 76-78. 
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and enthusiasm.*? Moreover, Soviet scholar; 
have published a number of relatively non-pe- 
lemical works on “bourgeois” government, relv- 
ing almost exclusively on Western sources ans 
explicitly adopting the findings of Western 
scholars. Studies of American federalism and o` 
federal efforts to regulate campaign spending ar> 
good examples of this genre; while they do no 
demonstrate original scholarship, they trea 
their subject in a detached and wnemotion: 
manner.*? Almost inevitably, however, even th 
best of these works are marred by the sudde: 
insertion of gratuitous propaganda slogans." 


“Yu. A. Sherkovin, “O prirode i funktsiyaki 
massovoi kommunikatskii [The Nature and Func- 
tions of Mass Communications],” VMU, Seriy: 
XI, Zhurnalistika, No. 6, 1967, 41-58; V. S5. Koro- 
beinikov, “Analiz soderzhaniya massovoi kommu 
nikatsit” [Content Analysis of Mass Communica- 
tions], VF, No. 4, 1969, 100-110; Ye. A. Nozhin 
“Teoriya kommunikatsii i yeyo znacheniye dly: 
propagandy” [The Significance of Communica- 
tions Theory for Propaganda], in Mudragei ct al. 
op. cit, 149-172; Yu. A. Sherkovin, “O vzaimo- 
destvii reklamy i propagandy” [The Interactior 
Between Advertising and Propaganda], in Mudra- 
gei et al., op. cit., 186-200; and L. N. Fedotova 
“Analiz soderzhaniya—sotsiologicheskii sposob 
izucheniya pechati, radio, televideniya” [Conten:‘ 
Analysis—Sociological Means for Studying the 
Press, Radio and Television], VMU, Seriya XI 
Zhurnalistika, No. 4, 1969, 57-65. 

8B. S. Krylov, “K probleme suvereniteta fede- 
ratsii i shtatov v SShA [The Problem of Federal 
and State Sovereignty in the USAI,” SGP, No. 9. 
1964, 74-85; A. V. Dmitriyev, “O federal’nom 
kontrole assignovanii na vybory presidenta SShA 
[Federal Control of Spending in Presidential Elec- 
tions in the USA],” VLU, Seriya Ekonomika, 
Filosofiya, Pravo, No. 17, 1968, 114-116; V. M. 
Abarshalin, “Parlament Efiopii” [The Parliament 
of Ethiopia], VMU, Seriya XII, Pravo, No. 3, 
1969, 49-58; N. V. Sivachev, “Vmeshatel’stva or- 
ganov ispolnitel’noi vlasti SShA v trudovyye kon- 
flikty v gody vtoroi mirovoi voiny” [Interference 
by Executive Organs of the USA in Labor Con- 
flets During the Second World War], VMU, Seriya 
XIL, Pravo, No. 4, 1969, 20-30; and V. V. Smirnov, 
“Munitsipal’naya Sistema N’yu-iorka” [New 
York’s Municipal System], VMU, Seriya XII, 
Pravo, No. 6, 1969, 44-52. 

“For example, in his study of American cam- 
paign spending, Dmitriyev argues that only the 
American working class, struggling “to create a 
broad anti-monopoly front and to democratize 
the country’s political life,” can prevent abuses. 
Dmitriyev, op. cit., 116. See also R. Kh. Vil’danov, 
Konstitutsu v politicheskoi sisteme burzhuaznogo 
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This need not be a disabling problem; even 
works marred by the presence of unwarranted 
or polemical remarks can contribute to the 
growth of a more scientific study of politics. 
Thus, while the Soviet social scientist Yermo- 
lenko has attacked Herman Kahn for allegedly 
advocating nuclear war, he has also acknowl- 
edged that “Kahn’s reasoning could be of some 
positive value.”45 The implications of such an 
attitude are vast indeed. 

Proposals for future research provide addi- 
tional momentum in the direction of political 
science. Many of these suggestions reveal an in- 
creasing impatience with traditional descriptive- 
institutional studies and favor a behavioral ap- 
proach. “For many years,” a leading Soviet ju- 
rist has written, “Soviet public law specialists 
confined themselves . . . primarily to commenta- 
ries upon various decisions and provisions of the 
USSR Constitution.” He has called instead for 
survey research into such matters as reasons for 
the recall of deputies, and the opinions of depu- 
ties and officials of soviets.4® Another member of 
the legal profession has urged research into other 
significant questions, e.g., relations between indi- 
vidual Party committees and soviets, relations 
between local soviets and their executive com- 
mittees, and even the “effectiveness” of the ex- 
isting election system, t.e. its capacity to pro- 
vide adequate representation for the citizenry) .47 

The most dramatic and far-reaching sugges- 
tions for scientific study of political affairs have 
come from R. A. Safarov of the Institute of 
State and Law.*® He has proposed that an Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion be established under 
the Academy’s auspices. It would conduct regu- 
lar samplings of public opinion, using rigorous 
scientific procedures, and explore basic political 
questions. To be sure, an Institute of Public 
Opinion has been operating in the USSR since 
1960, under the auspices of the youth newspaper 
Komsomolskaya Pravda. Its activities, however, 
often have deviated from acceptable scientific 


obshchestva [Constitutions in the Political System 
of Bougeois Society], 1968. 
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practice, and it has avoided matters of direct 
political concern.*® Safarov’s Institute would be 
policy-oriented: it would take samplings both 
before and after official policies were adopted. 
His purpose is to bring public policy into line 
with public opinion—a dramatic change from 
today’s practice of asserting that the Party’s 
policies are public opinion. Safarov would poll 
the citizenry on major questions of domestic and 
foreign policy, including reforms in the adminis- 
trative structure, the activity of public officials, 
and even questions of labor law, pensions, collec- 
tive farm law, and civil and criminal law. 
Effective government, he argues, requires respon- 
siveness to true public opinion. At the same 
time, he emphasizes that empirical social science 
can be an effective aid to the Party; it can re- 
move existing sources of dissatisfaction and im- 
prove the direction and administration of soci- 
ety. 

In the near future, we can expect continuing 
challenges to Party ideologists by social scien- 
tists anxious to expand their field of research. If 
they continue to circumvent or even ignore the 
Party’s demands for a “class viewpoint” in the 
study of politics, adherents of a scientific ap- 
proach may make further progress. The Party, 
because it finds the promise of political science 
inviting as well as threatening, seems willing at 
this time to permit some measure of indepen- 
dent research.5° But the regime’s pervasive con- 
cern with partiinost (party-mindedness) and in- 
creasing emphasis on proper Marxist-Leninist 
indoctrination®! suggest that it will be difficult 
indeed to transform this greater measure of in- 
dependence into a value-free political science. 


II. EASTERN EUROPE 


The growth of political science in Eastern Eu- 
rope has not been uniform. Political science as- 
sociations exist in four East European 
countries: Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia 


2 See Paul Hollander, “The Dilemmas of Soviet 
Sociology,” Problems of Communism, 14, No. 6 
(November-December, 1965), 48~45. 

®The present contradictory approach to the 
social sciences was stated explicitly and succinctly 
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a strictly scientific approach.” “Trebovaniya zhizni 
i obshchestvennyye nauki [Life’s Demands and 
the Social Sciences],” Pravda, May 6, 1966, 3. 

5 P, Demichev, “Stroitel’stvo kommunizma i 
zadachi obshchestvennykh nauk [The Construc- 
tion of Communism and Tasks of the Social Sei- 
ences], Kommunist, No. 10, 1968, 14-35; Rumyant- 
sev and Osipov, op. cit, 7, 
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and Rumania.52 Of these four, however, only 
Poland and Yugoslavia have advanced to the 
point where the study of the discipline has had 
an impact on teaching and research in the social 
sciences. Even in these two countries, there are 
important differences in respect to the achieve- 
ments of and prospects for the profession. 

In Poland, an Association of Political Science 
was established in 1957 as a loose federation of 
learned societies concerned with the subject 
matter of political science.5? In 1960 the associa- 
tion was reorganized to permit membership on 
the part of individuals; since that time the 
group has been active in holding conferences of 
its members and sending delegations to con- 
gresses of the IPSA. On occasion the Party has 
attempted to utilize the association to control 
political science in Poland, but this effort has 
not met with great success. The Polish Associa- 
tion, in contrast to its counterpart in the USSR, 
has a record of defending the rights of its mem- 
bers, and supporting the growth of an indepen- 
dent political science discipline in Poland. 

While many institutions have been engaged in 
research in political science in Poland over the 
past decade, resistance to the new discipline on 
the part of traditionally oriented faculties for 
many years limited the teaching of political sci- 
ence in the universities to a chair in political 
sociology at Warsaw University. In 1963 politi- 
cal science was included in the curriculum of a 
limited number of institutions of higher learning 
in the form of a course entitled “The Funda- 
mentals of Political Science,” and in 1965 the 


“For the official attitude toward the social 
sciences in East Germany, see the October, 1968 
resolution of the SED Politburo, Hinhezt, Decem- 
ber, 1968, 1455-1470. In Hungary, a recent article 
by the Director of the Sociological Research Group 
of the Academy of Sciences, Kalman Kulesar, 
gave support to the idea of political science. Other 
articles have described empirical research on vil- 
lage councils, and on certain aspects of the legal 
system, being carried out by the Sociological Re- 
search Group and Legal Sciences Institute in Hun- 
gary. See Partelet, July, 1969, 36-41 and Nepsza- 
badsag, May 31, 1969, 4-5. 

“Yor the development of Polish political sci- 
ence, see Jerzy J. Wiatr, “Les Sciences Politiques 
en Pologne,” International Social Science Council 
Bulletin, March, 1966, 66-77; Marian Zychowski, 
“Nauki polityczne [The Political Sciences],” Nowe 
Drogi, 20, No. 12 (1966), 20-27; Uniwersytet 
Warszawski, Osrodek Metodyczny Nauk Politycz- 
nych, Studia Nauk Politycznych: Biuletyn In- 
formacyjno-Naukowy [Studies in the Political 
Sciences: Scientific Information Journal], No. 1, 
1966, 
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Institute for the Political Sciences was estab- 
lished with the objective of training persons ti 
teach the “Fundamentals” course. While the for- 
mation of the Institute, with a five year pro- 
gram in political science, was a victory for thc 
advocates of the profession, the “Fundamentals’ 
course has been primarily a means of politica! 
education and indoctrination and only secondar- 
ily concerned with imparting a knowledge of the 
discipline. With the extension of the course to all 
institutions of higher education in the fall o: 
1969, political science teaching in Poland became 
even more closely identified with the ideologica: 
and political interests of the regime. 

In Yugoslavia a political science associatior 
was formed in 1951.54 In 1957-58 the Law Fac- 
ulty of Belgrade University introduced changes 
in its curriculum designed to encourage the 
study of political science withm the faculty, anc 
in 1962 a faculty of the political sciences was 
founded at the University of Zagreb. Since 1964 
the faculty has published a journal, Političko 
Misao (Political Thought), devoted to research 
and discussion of the field of political science. 
Currently, the four “High” (Advanced) Schools 
for the Political Sciences, which in the past havc 
been responsible for training party cadres, arc 
being reorganized into faculties with open enroll- 
ment. This step has already been taken at Sara- 
jevo, where a faculty of political science—which 
includes in its curriculum the study of sociology— 
has been in operation for several years. 

Instruction in political science in Yugoslavia 
is less concerned with indoctrination and more 
directed toward political education in the broad- 
est sense. The faculties of political science spe- 
cialize in training for careers in public service; 
many of their graduates can be found in posi- 
tions, such as radio and television, which require 
a general familiarity with politics. Presumably 
these faculties will become an even more impor- 
tant training ground for persons filling politi- 
cally sensitive positions as the party schools are 
closed and all or part of their student body 
transfers to the political science faculties. 


* Nerkez Smailagi¢, “Problemi nastavnog plana 
Fakulteta političkih nauka [Problems of the Cur- 
riculum of the Faculty of Political Sciences] Po- 
litičkaąa Misao, 1, No. 1 (1964), 114-50; Radoslav 
Ratković, “O predmetu i mestu političkih nauka 
[On the Subject and Role of Political Sciences] 
Naša Stvarnost 14, No. 2 (February, 1960), 156- 
68; Leon Gerskovié, “O stanju i problemima 
studija političkih nauką u visokoškolskoj nastavi 
[On the Situation and Problems of the Study of 
Political Sciences in the Higher School Curricu- 
lums],” Arhiv za Pravne i Društvene Nauke, 49, 
No, 4 (October-December, 1963), 489-501. 
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The establishment of special faculties for po- 
litical science in Yugoslavia has not been free of 
problems. At the University of Zagreb existing 
faculties resisted the change, while over-zealous 
proselytising for the new political science—‘‘poli- 
tologija’**—led to controversy with political 
scientists from other institutions. Friction also 
developed between political scientists and the 
Party, which had insisted on approving the 
courses which the Zagreb faculty originally 
planned to offer its students.5° In 1965 the fac- 
ulty succeeded in reforming its curriculum in 
such a way as to reduce party influence over the 
teaching of political science. More recently the 
faculty incurred the enmity of the Party when 
its Party organization (made up of both fac- 
ulty and students) sided with the liberally 
minded philosophy faculty in support of student 
demands during the June, 1968 demonstrations 
at the University of Zagreb." One conse- 
quence of this incident has been new demands 
from the party for reorganization of the facul- 
ty’s curriculum. 

In Czechoslovakia, criticisms of the Stalinist 
method of studying politics and suggestions for 
the development of political sociology appeared 
as early as 1963.58 A Czech political science as- 
sociation was formed and joined the IPSA in 
1965. Following the publication of Burlatskii’s 
views in the Soviet Union, articles were pub- 
lished urging the development of political sci- 
ence in Czechoslovakia.5® While the Novotny re- 
gime never acted on these proposals, steps were 


The meaning of “politologija” is not entirely 
clear in Yugoslav literature. One position is that 
politologija is an approach to the study of poli- 
tics designed to integrate existing fields of political 
science through the development of a comprehen- 
sive theory of politics. See Professor Gerskovié’s 
views in Politička Misao, 2, No. 1 (1965), 145. The 
term often is used by Yugoslav political scientists 
simply to refer to the study of politics generally. 

° Politička Misao, 2, No. 1 (1965), 119. 

* Vjesnik, June 28, 1968, 1. 

8 Frantisek Samalik, “Význam sociologie pro 
vědu o státu a právu [The Meaning of Sociology 
for the Science of the State and Law],” Právnák, 
102, No. 3 (1963), 177-85; “Překonání didledki 
kultu osobnosti a dogmatismu ve vedé o statu a 
pravu [Overcoming the Consequences of the Cult 
of Personality and Dogmatism in the Science of 
the State and Lawl,” ibid., 102, No. 8, (1963), 
621-33. 

For contributions to the discussion by Alex- 
andr Ort, Karel Ondris, Frantisek Kratochvil, 
Miroslav Soukup and others, see Nová Mysl, 
No. 5, 1965, 684-93 and 1966, No. 8, 12-14; No. 18, 
13-15: No. 20, 16-18 and No. 25, 24-28. 
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taken to enlist social scientists in the search for 
new approaches to the country’s many political 
and economic problems. An Institute for the Po- 
litical Sciences was established under the Party 
Central Committee to carry out research on the 
operation of the Czech political system. At the 
same time an interdisciplinary research team 
was formed under the Academy of Sciences to 
make recommendations concerning the future 
development of the political system in Czechos- 
lovakia.®° 

Prospects for the rapid development of politi- 
cal science, which looked bright after the re- 
moval of Novotny,®! suffered a severe setback as 
a result of the August, 1968 invasion. It need 
hardly be added that the prospects for future 
development of the discipline in Czechoslovakia 
now appear uncertain in the extreme. 

In Rumania, a political science association 
was formed in the spring of 1968. Insufficient 
time has elapsed to permit evaluation of its ac- 
tivities. The wording of the charter of the orga- 
nization suggests that it is to have a dual role, 
encouraging research and at the same time act- 
Ing as an instrument for disseminating regime 
propaganda.®? The fact that the first chairman 
of the association is a politician, rather than a 
political scientist, indicates that the Rumanian 
government is primarily concerned with the 
propaganda value of the organization. At the 
same time, articles in the press and scholarly 
journals have supported the study of political 
science in Rumania.§¢ Conditions now seem fa- 
vorable for at least limited moves toward ini- 
tiating research and teaching in the discipline. 

In the course of a decade, Polish and Yugo- 


® Rudé Právo, July 6, 1967, 3. 

“The interdisciplinary research team referred to 
above, originally part of the Institute of State 
and Law, was made part of a new Institute for the 
Political Sciences. The period between January 
and August was also marked by a rapid increase 
in the number of publie opinion polls on political 
and other subjects. Ninety per cent of those re- 
sponding to a Rudé Právo questionnaire indicated 
that they preferred a multi-party system to a 
one-party system. Rudé Právo, June 27, 1968. 

= Analele Institutului de Studii Istorice si So- 
cial-Politice de pe Linga CC al PCR, May, 1968, 
249-50. 

“The Chairman of the Rumanian Political Sei- 
ence Association, George Macovesco, is First De- 
puty Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

“See Ovidiu Trasnea, “Probleme actuale ale 
ştiinţei politice [Current Problems of Political 
Science],” Lupta de Clasă, 48, No. 3 (March, 
1968), 84-93. 
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slav political scientists have produced a sizeable 
literature in practically all sub-fields of the dis- 
cipline. This material can be broken down into 
two types: studies in political behavior, and 
work in more traditional areas such as compara- 
tive government, international relations, or po- 
litical theory. While Polish political science has 
made its major contribution in the realm of po- 
litical behavior, Yugoslav scholars tend to favor 
the more classical fields of the discipline. This 
difference is reflected in the political science jour- 
nals of the two countries. The Yugoslav Politi- 
čka Misao seldom publishes empirical studies of 
political behavior; Studia Socjologiczo Poli- 
tycene (Studies in Political Sociology), during 
the period of its publication the only Polish 
journal devoted exclusively to political science, 
was oriented toward political sociology. 

Studies in political behavior date from the 
early 1960’s when Western concepts and re- 
search methods penetrated mto Poland and Yu- 
goslavia. The result was a wave of interest and 
enthusiasm for political science. The latest tech- 
niques in interviewing, and in the assembling 
and interpreting of data were tried out. While 
the results were not, always up to expectations, 
empirical research on Communist systems began 
to appear for the first time, while the political 
scientists themselves, many self-trained, gained 
experience and professional skill. 

In Poland, much of the research in the field of 
political behavior was initially focused on the 
study of community power structure.®* Studies 
carried out in cooperation with the Party 
identified key decision-makers in Polish localities 
and gathered data on changes in the composition 
of the Party and the attitudes of Party mem- 
bers brought about by the post-war industrial- 
ization of Poland.** 

Polish political scientists have also been en- 
gaged in research on electoral behavior, utilizing 
data on the number of registered voters that 
participate in elections, the percentage voting 
for the government list, and the order in which 
the Polish voter ranks candidates on the ballot.§” 


“This research is summarized by Winicjusz 
Narojek, Studies in the Polish Political System 
(Warsaw, 1967), 179-200 and Studia Socjologiczno 
Polityczne, No. 23, 1967, 29-43. 

“Zygmunt Bauman in Studies in the Polish 
Political System, op. cit, 13-32; see also his 
“Economice Growth, Social Structure, Elite For- 
mation: The Case of Poland,” ISSJ, 16 (1964), 
203-16. 

“Jerzy Wiatr, “Niektore zagadnienia opinii 
publicznej w świetle wyborów 1957 i 1958 [Sev- 
eral Problems of Public Opinion in the Light of 
the Elections of 1957 and 1958], Studia Socjo- 
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The operation of local government has bee: 
approached through the study of political atti- 
tudes and values; in this work, Polish politic] 
scientists have cooperated with Yugoslav, 
American and Indian political scientists in 1 
comparative approach to the study of politic: ! 
behavior at the local level.6® Polish politice! 
scientists and sociologists have also conducte | 
numerous public opinion polls, and sample sur- 
veys carried out by Polish social scientists hav: 
supplied extensive data on social stratification , 
modernization and related problems which hav» 
been utilized by political scientists.°° 

The findings of these studies in political bx - 
havior have not always corresponded to offici: | 
views and have at times underscored the prol:- 
lems facing Poland in a period of rapid soci! 
and economic change, Research into communit - 
power structure has confirmed the importance c- 
small groups in the conduct of local affair:. 
Thus, Winicjusz Narojek, on the basis of dat: 
gathered in 1962, identified thirty-seven kev 
persons in the power structure of a town c! 
30,000, thirty-one in another locality, and so on." 
Public opinion polls have on occasion indice- 
ted that non-Communist attitudes persist in Pc - 
land; for example, research conducted by Josu 
Koszek on the socio-political attitudes of tk? 
peasants pointed to the continuing importance 
of the middle-aged, better-off peasants as opi - 
ion leaders, and the political preferences of th~ 
group for the United Peasant Party over tk: 
United Workers’ (Communist) Party." The 
analysis of elections, although obviously more 
limited in scope than similar studies conducte: 
in the West, has suggested the existence of var - 
ations in attitudes toward the regime both on 2 
regional and class basis. Jerzy Wiatr’s studies <1 


reer 


logiczno Polityczne, No. 4, 1959, entire issue; Sta: - 
islaw Bereza, “Wybory do Dzielnicowej rady nart- 
dowej Warzawa-Ochata w roku 1958 [Elections 19 
the People’s Councils of Warsaw Ochata Duri « 
19581,” ibid., No. 2, 1959, 161-64; Institut Naux 
Prawnych Polskiej Akademii Nauk, Problem: Kard 
Narodowych: Studia i materialy [Problems vi 
the People’s Councils: Studies and Materialsi. 
No. 7, 1966, entire issue. 

S See Studia Socjologiczno Polityczne, No. 23. 
1968. 

See Wladyslaw Markiewicz, “Sociological Re- 
search in People’s Poland,” in Stanislaw Jthrlica 
(ed.), Social and Political Transformations in 
Poland (1964), 221-54, 

Winicjusz Narojek, loc. cit. 

n “Postawy spoteczno-polityczne chtopow [Sc- 
cio-Political Attitudes of the Peasants],” Stud.a 
Sacjologiczno Polityczne, No. 16, 1964, 207-49. 
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the 1957 election, moreover, showed the wide- 
spread popularity of non-Party over Party can- 
didates, when a choice between the two was pos- 
sible. 

Research in political behavior has developed 
more slowly in Yugoslavia than Poland. As a 
consequence it sometimes lacks the professional- 
ism of Polish works. Nevertheless, valuable 
studies have been produced by Yugoslav politi- 
eal scientists and sociologists. This applies m 
particular to the work of the Institute for So- 
ciology and Philosophy at the University of Lju- 
bljana. Pioneering research has been conducted 
by members of the Institute in the field of infor- 
mal decision making.*? The results of this work 
parallel the findings of Polish political scientists 
on community power structure in Poland, point- 
ing to the existence of informal centers of power 
at the local level. Public participation in local 
government and in meetings held for the pur- 
pose of choosing candidates for elections has 
been studied extensively ;74 information gathered 
by the Slovenian group has pointed to public 
distrust of the bureaucracy and Party as a fac- 
tor limiting the democratic character of these 
institutions. 

With the exceptions just cited, Yugoslav re- 
search on political behavior has not provided an 
accurate picture of the Yugoslav power struc- 
ture or the actual manner of operation of self- 
management and self-government organs. The 
functioning of the Party is rarely studied from 
an empirical viewpoint.4 Studies of workers, 


Janez Jerovšek, “Neformalne strukture od- 
luéanje na nivoju opčine [The Informal Structure 
of Decision Making at the Level of the Opstina],” 
Sodobnost, 12, No. 12 (1964), 1188-94. See also 
his “Distribucija moči na nivoju občine [The Dis- 
tribution of Power at the Level of the Opstina],” 
Teorija in Praksa, 2, No. 4 (1965), 652-64, and 
“Uticaj socijalne diferencijacije na strukturu moti 
na lokalnom nivou [The Influence of Social Dif- 
ferentiation on the Structure of Power at the 
Local Levell,” in Zbornik promene klasne struk- 
ture savremenog Jugoslovenskog društva (1967). 

“Zdravko Mlinar, “Kje se zaustavljate pobuda 
in kritika [Who Prevents Initiative and Criti- 
cism],” Teorija in Praksa, 3, No. 11 (November, 
1966), 1514-27; “Sociološki aspekti samoupravl- 
janje u komuni [Sociological Aspects of Self- 
Government in the Communes],” Glediste, 6, 
No. 2 (February, 1965), 195-210. 

"One pioneering work which provides selected 
data from a sample survey on the role of the Party 
in institutions of self-government carried out in 
the district of Kraljevo (Serbia) is Krsto 5. Kili- 
barda, Samoupravljanje ìi Savez Komunista: 
Resultati sociološkog istraživanja u srezu Kraljevo 
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councils and local governments, and also of pub- 
lic opinion and electoral behavior, have tended 
to be vague and less revealing than analogous 
Polish research.75 Pressure groups have not been 
studied to any great degree, although their exis- 
tence in Yugoslavia is recognized.7* Public opin- 
ion polls, while they demonstrate familiarity 
with sample survey techniques, have often suf- 
fered from respondent, bias.”? 

Polls do, however, touch on political questions 
and from time to time reveal sources of discon- 
tent that exist within the Yugoslav political sys- 
tem. In a special study of student opinion car- 
ried out by the Institute of Social Sciences in 
Belgrade, “lack of self-criticism and modesty in 
life” were identified as the chief defects of so- 


[Self Government and the League of Communists: 
Resulis of a Sociological Investigation in the Dis- 
trict of Kraljevo] (1966). 

5 The vast literature which has appeared in these 
areas cannot be cited here in detail. Some of the 
best empirical data on workers’ councils have ap- 
peared in Sociologija, No. 1, 1961, and in the work 
by Jože Derganc and Ana Cukova, Delovna sku- 
pina v sistemu delavskego samoupravljanja 
[Workers Councils in the System of Self-Man- 
agement], Institut za sociologijo in filizofijo, 
Ljubljana (mimeographed) (1966). The Institute 
for Social Sciences in Belgrade has published many 
studies in this area as well. An excellent mono- 
graph on the Yugoslav commune, which may well 
be the best empirical piece yet produced by a 
Yugoslav political scientist, is Hugene Pusié, “Area 
and Administration in Yugoslav Development,” 
ISSJ, 21, No. 1 (1969), 68-82. For a solid discus- 
sion of the problems of public administration aris- 
ing from the operation of the Yugoslav federal 
system utilizing concrete examples from Yugoslav 
practice, see Institut za uporedno pravo, Podela 
normativne funkcije izmedju organa različitih po- 
htickth jedinica [The Division of Normative Func- 
tions Among Organs of Different Political Units] 
(1966). 

"See Zdravko Mlinar, “Družbena struktura 
komune in problem oblasti [The Social Structure 
of the Commune and the Problem of Authority],” 
Problemi, 2, No. 13 (1964), 69-79; Milan Kneže- 
vié, “Neformalne grupe [Informal Groups],” Oslo- 
bodjenje, February 8, 1967, 5; Miodraga Dj. 
Zečević, Društvene organizacije 1 udruženja grad- 
jana u komuni [Social Organizations and Associa- 
tions of Citizens in the Commune] (1965). 

“See for example, the poll taken in 1964 on 
national attitudes in Yugoslavia: “O aktuelnim 
političkim į društvenim pitanjima [On Immediate 
Political and Social Problems],” Jugoslovensko 
Javno Mnenje, Series A-3, 1964, 83-108. 
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cialist relations in Yugoslavia.?8 One of the an- 
nual polls conducted by the Institute of Social 
Sciences on current issues, asked, “What do you 
like least in Yugoslav society?” The majority 
chose “connections and familiarity,” an allusion 
to the importance of political connections and 
influence in getting ahead.?® In another poll, 
which asked whether the status of the Party had 
risen or fallen since the war, the 19.1% who an- 
swered that it had fallen gave as their explana- 
tion the “Jack of moral character” of Party 
members, and the belief that anyone could be- 
come a Party member.®° 

In Poland and Yugoslavia the study of the 
traditional fields of political science has also un- 
dergone significant change. Western authorities 
are now regarded as the single most important 
source of ideas in most sub-fields of the disci- 
pline. Although dogmatic works on government 
and politics continue to be published in great 
numbers, there has been a modest but steady 
flow of more serious studies aimed at incorporat- 
ing the insights of Western political science into 
the study of Communist political systems. 

Certain areas have received special emphasis. 
In Poland, local government institutions have 
been the focus of research since the late 1950’s, 
when the Institute for Legal Sciences began a 
long-term project on the study of local govern- 
ment organs. The Institute’s publication, Prob- 
lemy Rad Narodowych (Problems of the Peo- 
ple’s Councils) has made a significant contrib- 
ution to our knowledge of local government in 
Poland.*+ In both Yugoslavia and Poland, the 
early 1960’s were marked by an emphasis on the 
comparative study of Western political systems. 
These studies permitted Yugoslav and Polish 
political scientists to investigate pressure 
groups, political parties, and other political phe- 
nomena at a time when research on domestic po- 
litical institutions was just getting underway.®? 


8 Miloslav Janicijevié et al, Jugoslovenski stu- 
denii i socijakzam [Yugoslav Students and So- 
cialism] (1966). 

24O aktuelnim političkim i društvenim pitan- 
jima 1965 [On Actual Political and Social Ques- 
tions 1965],” Jugoslovensko Javno Mnenje, Series 
A-3, 1965, 78-79. 

® Institut društvenih nauka, 
[Yearbook 1965], 126. 

“See also Komisije Rady narodowej m. Lodz: 
podstawy prawne struktura, sklad i dzialalnose 
[The Commission of the Peoples Council of 
Lodz: The Foundation of its Legal Structure and 
Activity] (1960); Wojciech Sokolowicz, Rzad.a 
prezydia rad narodowych [The Work of the Pre- 
sidia of the National Councils] (1964). 

* Dan Gjankovié, “Dvostranacki sistem u SAD 


Godišnjak 1965 
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Both Yugoslav and Polish political scientists 
have engaged in the comparative study of Com- 
munist political systems, although efforts in this 
field have slackened in recent years. Yugoslav 
interest in the subject was perhaps most evident 
in 1964, when a project on the comparative 
analysis of socialist systems was under consider- 
ation.83 At the same time, Polish constitutional 
lawyers were looking at comparative problems 
of Communist systems from a more traditional 
point of view. The focus of their research was 
the role of the presidium of the national assem- 
bly and the constitutional position of the head 
of state.8+ 

The study of international relations has also 
been stimulated by the influence of Western po- 
litical science. This is particularly evident in dis- 
cussions of the theory of international relations, 
which now make considcrable use of Western 
models.s5 At the same time, the increased inter- 


[The Two Party System in the USAI,” Poltitcka 
Misao, 1, No. 3 (1964), 11-63; Kosara Pavlović, 
“Organizaciona struktura političkih partija Za- 
padne Evrope [The Organizational Structure of 
Political Parties in Western Europel,” Gledišta, 
4, No. 8 (1963), 46-56; Maria Hirszowicz, “Prob- 
lemy panstawa Brytyjskego [Problems of the 
British State],” Studia socjologiczeno polityczne, 
No. 7, 1960, entire issue; Albert Meszorer, Brytiyj- 
ski System parlamentarny w zarysie [The British 
Parliamentary System in Outline] (1962); Syl- 
wester Zawadski, Panstwo dobrobytu [The Wel- 
fare tate] (1964); Stanislaw Ehrlich, Wlada i 
interesy. Studium Struktury Politycznej Kapilal- 
izmu [Power and Interests. A Study of the Politi- 
cal Structure of Capitalism] (1967); Jerzy Wiatr, 
Amerykańskie wybory [American Elections] 
(1961). 

“Institut za izučavanje radničkog pokreta, 
Društveno-politički sistemi socijalističkih zemalja 
[Social-Political Systems of Socialist Countries] 
(1964); Pregled, 54, No. 4 (April, 1964), 404. 

“Tadeusz Szymczak, Instytucja prezydenta w 
socjalistycznym prawie panstwowym [The Insli- 
tution of the President in Socialist State Law] 
(1963); Ludwig Gelberg, “Problem kolegialnege 
prezydenta w panstwach socjalistyeznych [Prob- 
lems of the Collegial President in Socialist 
States],” Panstwo i Prawo, 22, No. 4-5 (April- 
May, 1967), 749-53. 

* Djure Nincité, “Metodologija proučavanja 
medjunarodnih odnosa |The Methodology of 
Studying International Relations],” Arhiv za 
Pravne i Društvene Nauke, 46, No. 3-4, 1960, 
238-55; Institute of International Politics and 
Economies (Prague), International Relations: A 
Czech Foreign Policy Review, Selections of Stud- 
tes from Volume II, 1967, 55-81; Antonin Snej- 
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est of Eastern European governments in Africa, 
the middle East and Asia has led to rapid 
growth of research on the problems of develop- 
ing countries.2¢ Eastern European scholars are 
nevertheless seriously hampered in their work 
by the virtual impossibility of publishing views 
not in accord with official policy. Although care- 
fully researched and well-documented studies in 
the field of international relations have been 
published in Poland, Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia, the analysis of foreign policy problems by 
Eastern European political scientists offers rela- 
tively little that is new or original. 

It is clear that political scientists in Poland 
and Yugoslavia have had considerable success in 
introducing Western concepts into the study of 
politics. At the same time the results have often 
been disappointing to those involved. In Yugo- 
slavia, political scientists are still experiencing 
great difficulties in carrying out research. Expec- 
tations that the study of political behavior 
would develop into a new field of major impor- 
tance have not yet been realized, despite re- 
peated efforts to remove obstacles to work in 
this field ®? Political scientists representing a 





darek, “The Development of Research in Czecho- 
slovakia on International Relations,” ibid., Se- 
lection of Studies from Volume I, 1966, 5-18; 
Jerzy Wiatr, “Les Sciences Politique en Pologne,” 
op. cit., 76-77. 

8 Some of the vast literature appearing in Po- 
land on underdeveloped areas is described in Pol- 
ski Instytut Spraw Miedzynarodowych, Biblio- 
grafia polskich publicacji na temat Afryki [Bib- 
liography of Polish Publications on Africa] (1965). 
For Czech works, International Relations 
(Prague), loc. cit., Evidence of Yugoslav interest 
is found in Institut za izučavanje radničkog pok- 
reta, Politički sistemi 1 pokreti u nerazvijenim 
zemljama: Metodološko-teorijski okviri tzucavanje 
[Political Systems and Movements in Under- 
developed Nations: Methodological-Theoretical 
Frameworks for Research] (1964). 

One approach to the gathering of empirical 
data which has been tried on several occasions in 
Yugoslavia is the organization of joint research 
projects with foreign social scientists. While this 
enables the outside researcher to gather much 
valuable material, the impact on Yugoslav political 
science, measured in terms of published data, has 
not been significant. Differences have also arisen 
over the interpretation of the data gathered by 
international research teams of this type; an early 
and well known case is the research of the French 
sociologist, Albert Meister, on workers’ councils. 
See his Socialisme et Autogestion: L Experience 
Yougoslave (1964). 
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traditional point of view have raised questions 
concerning the wisdom of quantitative methods 
and the utility of polling techniques; even Leo 
Strauss has been brought into the controversy in 
defense of the traditional approach.®8 

Yugoslav political scientists are nevertheless 
individualistic, deeply concerned with gaining 
recognition for the discipline, and receptive to a 
wide variety of ideas. The young Belgrade politi- 
cal scientist Stevan Vratar aroused widespread 
interest in Yugoslavia and abroad in 1967 by 
proposing a modified type of two party system 
for Yugoslavia.8® Professor Leon GerSkovié has 
championed the cause of “politologija” as a new 
approach to political science, although now in less 
strident terms than in the past.9° The late Dan 
Gjankovic was a sharp and knowledgeable critic 
of the federal system in Yugoslavia,®? and Pro- 
fessor Eugen Pusić of the University of Zagreb 
has made significant contributions in the field of 
public administration.° Jovan Djordjević, one 
of the country’s leading constitutional lawyers 
and now a member of the Yugoslav constitutional 
court, has for many years been an advocate of 
self-management and a greater role for parlia- 
ment as a check against the abuses of concen- 
trated power in Communist systems.*? Younger 
political scientists and political sociologists such 
as Janez Jerovsek have been stressing the im- 
portance of changes brought about as the result 
of modernization and industrialization in Yugo- 
slavia, and the need to bring political practices 
into harmony with these new conditions. 


8 Mihailo Djurié, “Stara i nova nauka o politici 
[The Old and the New In Politics],” Gledišta, 8, 
No. 6-7 (June-July, 1967), 846. 

“Partijski monopolizam i politička moć društ- 
venih grupa [The Party Monopoly and the Politi- 
cal Power of Social Groups],” Gledišta, 8, No. 8- 
9 (August-September, 1967), 1053-1066. 

“See “Politički sistem Jugoslavije u nastavi 
[The Political System of Yugoslavia in the Cur- 
riculum],” Arhiv za Pravne i Društvene Nauke, 
52, No. 2, 1966, 175-88. 

«Q federativnom karateru naše države [On 
the Federal Character of Our State],” Zbornike 
Pravnog Fakulteta u Zagrebu, No. 4, 1964, 230- 
34. 

“See his work, “Area and Administration in 
Yugoslav Development,” supra. 

"See especially his debate with Gerskovié, 
“Neka pitanja ostvarivanja i razvitka socijalis- 
tičke demokratije [Some Questions of the Crea- 
tion and Development of Socialist Democracy],” 
Politička Misao, 1, No. 2 (1964), 153-82. 

*“Socijalna diferencijacija i struktura moti 
[Social Differentiation and the Question of 
Powerl,” Socijalizam, 9, No. 3 (1966), 378-81. 


1970 


The problem facing Yugoslav political science 
is to translate its enthusiasm for the discipline 
into research results of lasting value. Many of 
the leading figures in the profession have pro- 
duced impressive theoretical works grounded in 
Titoist political theory.” but as yet no major 
work has been produced on the actual function- 
ing of Yugoslav political institutions. It has pro- 
ven impossible to discuss contemplated reforms 
of the political system—at least in print—until 
action has been taken by the Party. Even then, 
most political scientists feel constrained to speak 
in guarded terms, and very seldom in opposition 
to official views. 

The failure to produce critical studies of the 
Yugoslav political system is a source of concern 
to Yugoslav political scientists. Speaking in 1964, 
Professor Djordjevic complained that 


we still don’t know the real value and real role of 
all these Yugoslav institutions; we still don’t have 
one solid study of a scientific character concern- 
ing even one of the fundamental institutions on 
which we base not only the program but also the 
actual process of socialism 


Djordjevic’s criticisms gained major support sev- 
eral years later when Leon Gerskovié spoke out 
forcefully on the same problem, urging political 
science to develop a more critical approach to 
the study of the Yugoslav political system, ex- 
amining its actual operation rather than dwelling 
on its theoretical principles.®’ This critical anal- 
ysis of the state of Yugoslav political science, 
coming from the origmator of the plan to create 
a new science in the form of politologija, is a sign 
of the growing maturity of Yugoslav political 
scientists as well as an admission of the problems 
the discipline must overcome in the course of its 
further development. 

Polish political science has made important 
contributions to the discipline in the realm of 
empirical research and has also produced a num- 
ber of valuable theoretical works in the realm of 
political sociology. In contrast to Yugoslavia, 
Polish research has been free, until recently, to 


** Examples of this type of work are the immense 
and erudite work of Professor Jovan Djordjević, 
Politički sistem [Political System] (1967); Leon 
Gerskovié, Problemi i perspektive razvoja skup- 
Stinskog sistema Jugoslavije [Problems and Per- 
spectives of the Development of the System of 
Assemblies in Yugoslavia] (1967); Radomir Lukié, 
Ustavnost i zakonitost [Constitutionalism and Le- 
gality] (1966). 

* Arhiv za Pravne t Društvene Nauke, 50, No. 
1-2 (1964), 84. 

” «Politički sistem Jugoslavije u nastavi,” loc. 
cit, 
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describe the realities of Party rule with surpris- 
ing frankness. Polish political science also gained: 
an advantage from the comparative orientation 
which political sociologists such as Zygmunt 
Bauman and Jerzy Wiatr brought to the study 
of political behavior. Zygmunt Bauman in par- 
ticular deserves special recognition; his attempt 
to create a synthesis between Marxist and West- 
ern elite theories, and his critique of the mod- 
ernization process in Poland, were significant 
contributions to the field.®* 

At the same time the theoretical and empirical 
boldness of Polish political science has created 
difficulties for the discipline. The use of quanti- 
tative methods in studies of political behavior 
has been exposed to professional criticism and 
ideologically motivated attacks. Since the 13th 
plenum of the Polish United Workers’ Party in 
1963, the social sciences have been strongly casti- 
gated by Party spokesmen for their “value free” 
approach, and sociologists and political scientists 
have been accused of advocating the control of 


' society by a managerial elite. The campaign 


against the social scientists reached its height in 
the fall of 1967 and the spring of 1968 when 
Polish liberals were everywhere under attack. A 
serious blow was struck against the political sci- 
ence profession at this time when Zygmunt Bau- 
man was deprived of his chair in political sociol- 
ogy at the University of Warsaw?’ and several 
members of the editorial board of Studia Socjol- 
ogicene Polityczne were dismissed.2° Over the 
protests of Polish political scientists, publication 
of Studia Socjologiczne Polityczne was then sus- 
pended. 

These developments have been paralleled by 
the emergence of what might be called a “non- 
Western” research approach to the social sci- 
ences in Poland. In writings espousing such a 
view, criticism of Western research methods is 
coupled with a stress on the role of the nation 
and the state in shaping society, and preference 
is given to an historical approach to the social 


sciences in place of comparative techniques.!%! 


Responding to the growth of nationalist ele- 
ments in Polish political life, this view has given 
priority to nationalism over Marxism in its 
efforts to inject a new orthodoxy into the study 
of the social sciences. Political scientists were ex- 
posed to these ideas at the first congress of the 


= See earlier references to Bauman’s works. 

” See Trybuna Ludu, March 22, 1968, 4-5. 

1 Those involved were Bauman, Maria Hers- 
zowicz and Julian Hochfeld. 

Krzysztof Ostrowski, “Uwagi o perspektywach 
badan socjologicznych w Polsce [Remarks on the 
Perspectives for Sociological Research in Poland], 
Nowe Drogi, 21, No. 4 (April, 1967), 129-36. 
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Polish Association of Political Sciences in 
December, 1967.102 Jerzy Wiatr, in his capacity 
as president of the Association, set the note for 
the meeting by emphasizing the importance of 
national values in the development of the Polish 
political system, while at the same time stressing 
the positive role of the state in the task of con- 
structing a socialist society .1° 

The ultimate effect of such efforts to create a 
distinctive Polish political science is uncertain. 
A number of the papers presented at the 1967 
congress reflected the continuing concern of Pol- 
ish political scientists with the comparative 
analysis of contemporary issues, especially the 
effects of modernization on Polish society and 
the democratization of politics°* In any case, 
the discipline may find it difficult to regain its 
former momentum. A new publication, Studia 
Nauk Politycenych (Studies in Political Science) 
has been founded under the editorship of Ma- 
rian Zychowski, known for his lack of sympathy 
toward liberal elements in the political science 
profession. Even more disturbing is the de- 
cline of empirical studies in Polish political sci- 
ence. Except for articles appearing in the publi- 
cation Problemy Rad Narodowych, the bulk of 
the data published today was gathered prior to 
1964, If it is to maintain its position as leader 
and pioneer in the study of political science in 
Eastern Europe, Polish political science must 
open up new areas of research and tap new 
sources of information. This, however, will be no 
easy task under the conditions which now pre- 
vail. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The major accomplishment of Communist po- 
litical science has been to raise the issue of an 
alternative approach to the study of politics, in 
which ideological and dogmatic attitudes are re- 
placed by the objective and scientific study of 
political events. A number of Polish, Yugoslav 
and Soviet scholars have adopted as their own 


2 Trybuna Ludu, December 19, 1967, 6. 

1 Trybuna Ludu, December 21, 1967, 4. 

1 Zycie Gospodarcze, February 4, 1968. 

15 The first issue of the journal, which became 
available in 1969, provided a broad range of arti- 
cles on such subjects as international relations, 
political theory and local government. Current 
publications and professional activities in the field 
outside Poland were well reported. At the same 
time, the journal was more ideologically oriented 


than its Yugoslav counterpart, Politička Misao. 


Zychowski, in his account of Polish political sci- 
ence, focused mainly on the contribution the dis- 
cipline was expected to make to the “Fundamen- 
tals” course, 
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the standards and literature of the discipline; 
their published writings often do not include 
even perfunctory references to Marxist-Leninist 
sources. Although this writing is not in most 
cases characterized by great originality—and in- 
deed may be highly imitative of existing West- 
ern works—there are persons who have sought, 
within their own field of specialization, to deal 
with questions “whose answers are not known 
beforehand.” Given the nature and magnitude of 
the constraints they face, their achievement is 
all the more impressive. 

Moreover, in several countries of the area 
(Poland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and the 
Soviet Union), the level of discussion and origi- 
nal research among political scientists is much 
higher than a reading of published sources 
would indicate. In papers meant for limited cir- 
culation within research institutes, in references 
to debates taking place at meetings of political 
scientists, and even in research topics assigned 
to graduate students, there is evidence of a 
much more vital discipline than the often cau- 
tious published materials reveal. 

Recently, however, the ruling parties have be- 
come increasingly concerned about manifesta- 
tions of revisionist thinking and of works which 
might be construed as critical of the regime. Al- 
though not always successful, attempts have been 
made to curb the development of political sci- 
ence. The conduct of research in Poland and 
Yugoslavia, always beset with difficulties, seems 
on balance to be suffering from greater re- 
strictions now than in the early and mid-1960’s. 
The CPSU, too, after its earlier interest in 
political science, now emphatically calls for 
“nartiinost” in social science. Given these circum- 
stances, the immediate prospects for the disci- 
pline are not encouraging. 

There are, nevertheless, forces which continue 
to favor the growth of political science. Com- 
munist regimes remain sensitive to the need for 
expert advice and may seek out the assistance of 
political scientists in areas where they have spe- 
cial skills. At the same time, continued exposure 
to Western literature and association with West- 
ern scholars at international conferences may 
promote the acceptance of Western methods and 
concepts in the social sciences. Finally, it may be 
that the advocates of political science will be 
successful in persuading the Communist regimes 
that it is to their advantage to encourage the 
growth of a value free political science. The per- 
sistence and enthusiasm of those who have sup- 
ported political science in the past have kept the 
discipline alive even in its most difficult mo- 
ments; given favorable circumstances, they may 
yet prevail. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To tHe EDITOR: 


Below is a copy of a telegram sent on May 14, 
1970 to President Nixon. The eight signatures on 
the telegram are those of the current President 
of the American Political Science Association, the 
President Elect and all past Presidents from 1964 
on. In that year the Johnson Administration be- 
gan the term of office during which the war in 
Vietnam clearly emerged as the deepest domestic 
crisis of this century. Those signing the telegram 
feel that as professional students of polities their 
special knowledge permits them to offer sound 
and objective advice for easing this crisis. The 
signers might be contacted individually for com- 
ment, and a number of them could be gathered 
on short notice for a press conference in New 
York City. 


THE PRESIDENT 
THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON, DC. 


Acting in our individual capacities as political 
scientists who are devoting their lives to the study 
of politics we are impelled by the present crisis to 
offer our considered professional advice for the 
quickest, most effective way of saving lives in 
Indochina and reducing strife at home. One course 
alone remains: an immediate and clear commit- 
ment to a rapid and orderly withdrawal of all 
American Armed Forces from Indochina to be sub- 
stantially underway by December, 1970 and to be 
completed by July, 1971. 
Karl W. Deutsch 
Professor, Harvard University* 
President, American Political Science Association 
Robert E. Lane 
Professor, Yale University 
President Elect, American Political Science As- 
sociation 
All past presidents of the American Political 
Science Association from 1964 to the present, 
listed alphabetically: 
Gabriel A. Almond 
Professor, Stanford University 
Robert A. Dahl 
Professor, Yale University 
David Easton 
Professor, University of Chicago 
Merle Fainsod 
Professor, Harvard University 
C. Herman Pritchett 
Professor, University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara 
David B. Truman 
President, Mt. Holyoke College 


*(NOTE: INSTITUTIONAL NAMES ARE 
FOR IDENTIFICATION ONLY) 


TELEGRAM 
MAY 14, 1970 


To tHe Eprror: 


As a service in time of national crisis we under- 
took to conduct during mid-May a sample survey 
of opinion among American college and university 
teachers of political science. The preliminary re- 
sults of the survey indicate that three-fourths 
of the respondents polled disapprove of the Ad- 
ministration’s action in Cambodia, over four- 
fifths now think that it was a mistake to have 
sent combat troops into Vietnam, and two-thirds 
anticipate a constitutional crisis in the United 
States if the war continues at its present pace. 
There was also strong apprehension about the 
domestic repercussions of the war. Results in 
more detail follow below. 

Drs. Allen H. Barton, James Guyot, Charles 
Kadushin, and Donald Puchala of Columbia Uni- 
versity designed the survey and were responsible 
for the analysis. Questions were prepared in con- 
sultation with James David Barber, Yale; Rich- 
ard Brody, Stanford; Seymour Martin Lipset, 
Harvard; Ithiel de Sola Pool, M.I.T.; and Sidney 
Verba, Chicago. Dankwart A. Rustow, Columbia, 
acted as overall coordinator. The poll was carried 
out by telephone on May 14 and 15, two weeks 
after President Nixon’s announcement of the dis- 
patch of American combat troops to Cambodia. 
Costs of the survey were underwritten in part by 
the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Colum- 
bia University, and in part from a grant by the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education to 
Professor Lipset for the study of “the politics of 
academe.” Graduate students and faculty of the 
Columbia Department of Political Science acted 
as interviewers. Duplicates of the survey punched 
cards will be available at cost for further schol- 
arly uses after full processing at Columbia and 
Harvard. 

The random sample of 394 was drawn from 
the approximately 5,000 individuals listed in the 
Biographical Directory of the American Politi- 
cal Science Association (1968 edition) as full-time 
teachers or administrators at colleges and uni- 
versities in the continental United States. Since 
all of them had attained their academic positions 
by mid-1967, when the questionnaires for the di- 
rectory were filled out, they are at this point 
in time likely to represent overwhelmingly a 
senior and experienced group of scholars. Of the 
394 persons in the sample, 286 were reached, and 
265 agreed to respond. 

The largest group of respondents (66 percent) 
identified themselves as specialists in American 
government, but some of this group as well as 
others in the sample (totalling 55 percent) speci- 
fied added expertise in comparative politics and 
international relations. Sixteen percent of the 
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respondents polled reported Asian politics as one 
of their areas of professional interest. Most re- 
spondents were Democrats (66 percent) and 
Humphrey voters in 1968 (71 percent), while a 
considerably smaller group were Republicans (9 
percent) and Nixon voters (12 percent). > 

Respondents polled were highly critical of the 
Nixon Administration’s policies in Southeast Asia. 
Not only did three-quarters of the political sci- 
entists feel that U.S. troops should not have been 
dispatched to Cambodia, but an even larger 
group (84 percent) now consider that it was a 
mistake to have sent American combat troops to 
Vietnam in the first place. Among respondents 
who voted for Nixon in 1968 only a minority 
agreed with the move into Cambodia (44 percent 
in favor, 28 percent against, and 24 percent un- 
decided). As many as 78 percent of the Nixon 
voters thought in retrospect that we should not 
have gone into Vietnam. A majority of the whole 
sample polled expressed skepticism that “the 
Nixon Administration’s policies are likely to lead 
to a negotiated peace settlement”; at the same 
time, a similar proportion (71 percent) clearly 
rejected the Nixon Administration’s assumption 
that immediate withdrawal from Vietnam would 
lead to American involvement in “a bigger war 
later.” Sixty-four percent, or over, favored com- 
plete U.S. troop withdrawal from Vietnam dur- 
ing the next eighteen months. Only a minority 
(22 percent) of respondents felt that “the United 
States has a moral obligation to ensure South 
Vietnamese the right to choose their next govern- 
ment in a free election.” 

Other results of questioning regarding the 
Southeast Asian situation were more mixed. 
There was a division of judgment as to whether 
immediate withdrawal from Vietnam would lead 
to “large-scale slaughter of South Vietnamese”— 
31 percent agreed, 43 percent disagreed, and 25 
percent were undecided. Neither was there any 
clear consensus as to whether a viable Viet- 
namese government could be obtained via the 
Administration’s formula of troop withdrawal, 
Vietnamization of the war, and continued US. 
aid. Here 35 percent saw a viable South Viet- 
namese government emerging, but 40 percent 
did not, and another 25 percent were unde- 
cided. 

The survey further revealed widely-felt con- 
cern about the impact of the war at home. Feel- 
ing on the domestic costs of the war was clearly 
evident in the avowal by 85 percent of the politi- 
cal scientists that the military conflict is pre- 
empting funds that should be devoted to dealing 
with pressing problems in race relations, the 
cities, and the environment. Jn addition, a large 
group of respondents (66 percent, with only 19 
percent disagreeing) believed that a constitu- 
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tional crisis may develop in the United States 
in the event that the war in Vietnam continues 
at levels of intensity recently reached. An even 
larger group (86 percent) saw increased violence 
and polarization in our society as a likely result 
of the continuing war. Seventy-nine percent of 
the scholars interviewed feared that a continua- 
tion of the war will make it “increasingly diff- 
cult for educational institutions to carry out their 
function of education.” 

For reasons of moral and political responsi- 
bility, the undersigned are transmitting the re- 
sults of this survey to the political science pro- 
fession and the American public in the belief that 
the views of a professional group of experts on 
American and international politics ought to be 
widely known at this time (May 16, 1970). 


GABRIEL ALMOND MERLE Farnsop 

ROBERT A. DAHL Rosert E. LANE 

Kari W. DEUTSCH Danxwart A. Rustow 
Davin EASTON Davin B. TRUMAN 


To THE EDITOR: 


Professor Sheldon Wolin’s assault on the na- 
ture and consequences of “methodism” in con- 
temporary approaches to politics and political 
theory (this Review, December, 1969, 1062- 
1082) was a welcome and on first reading a po- 
tentially valuable corrective to political studies 
which have, in their efforts to achieve a “value- 
free” stance, merely become bloodless. 

I say “on first reading,” because pondering 
Professor Wolin’s recommendations for the civi- 
lizing of political education via the study of 
traditional political philosophy, I sense not only 
what I think are some serious mistakes in his 
view of political theory, but some positively dis- 
tasteful implications. 

The route of his argument seems roughly to 
be as follows: 


(1) Political education in the United States, to 
the degree that it is tied to formal education, 
has become “impoverished.” “Methodism” in 
political science has deprived students of 
politics of the capacity to make theoretical 
discriminations which are of genuine political 
significance. Thus, we talk of “inputs,” “sys- 
tem maintenance,” “decision making,” ignor- 
ing the textures of passion, justice, and an- 
guish. The overall result is a political science 
myopically unable to provide attention to the 
more dire and threatening aspects of contem- 
porary social-political developments in the 
United States. 

(2) What is needed is a wider pervasion of the 
ability to make “appropriate” theoretical dis- 
criminations. We need, in a word, the restora- 
tion of civic vision, the ability to concentrate 
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our focus politically on what is “politically 
appropriate,” rather than the merely “theo- 
retically operational.” 

(3) A political education rooted significantly in 
the study of the tradition of political theory 
(Plato to Marx) will provide the antidote to 
the toxin of methodism. “Magnitude,” the 
“publie concern,” and the willingness of tra- 
ditional theorists to confront real problems in 
the real world, rather than to look for mis- 
takes in theory when anomalies arise, all will 
help in the development of a “lore” of poli- 
tics, in the achieving of that bedrock of “tacit 
political knowledge” so necessary to the mak- 
ing of sensitive political judgments. 


Having finished reading Professor Wolin’s es- 
say I was left with a good feeling. I felt that a 
meaningful erosion of the sterility of much of 
modern political science had thus begun, that 
here indeed, was a calm and unhysterical voice 
arguing for a return to sanity in the study of 
politics. But, as if I had first only viewed the 
path of his argument from the air, my mood 
changed when I got closer to it, when I tried to 
traverse the same distances by the same route. 
What was a happy mood turned sourly to disap- 
pointment. At the very center of his argument 
he had built upon not merely a serious error, 
but an almost deliberate piece of obscurantism. 
As I tried to retrace his journey I discovered 
that a crucial bridge over the abyss had been 
destroyed by the corrosion of “tacit knowledge.” 
The pivotal point in Professor Wolin’s notion of 
how political theory can educate us is here in 
the accretion of our grasp of politics’ supporting 
lore, tacit knowledge. “Political life,’ he writes, 
“does not yield its significance to terse hy- 
potheses, but is elusive and hence meaningful 
statements about it often have to be allusive and 
intimative.” (1070) 

The argument is subtle. But the upshot is an 
almost occult sense of the mysteries of politics, 
the magic of insight and sensitivity, the alehemy 
of special, unarticulated wisdom. Consider the 
vocabulary of “tacit knowledge” that Professor 
Wolin employs—‘elusive, allusive, intimative, 
sensibilities, civilized, connotative, appropriate 
richness, intellectually curious and broadly edu- 
cated, intuitions, feelings, initiation, discriminat- 
ing, cultivation, that sense of significance.” 

But this is a great deal more than merely ca- 
balistic, it is also aristocratically snobbish. He is 
saying tacit knowledge, but it sounds strangely 
like that nineteenth century literary and artistic 
mask of Taste! I cannot dispel images of sensi- 
tive, melancholy young men, pensively poised, 
pen-in-mouth, seeking inspiration from delicate 
gardens and lacy virgins. It is the same sort of 


facile solution to the same kind of difficult prob- 
lem, And what makes Professor Wolin’s piece 
finally so disappointing is that it is exactly at 
the hardest, most crucial point that he retreats 
behind this Victorian screen. How really could 
the study of Plato, Aristotle, Machiavelli, 
Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau foster in the twentieth 
eentury the political skills and refinements of 
judgment that he thinks are so necessary to in- 
noculate students to the bacteria of systems 
theory and data gatering? That everybody 
doesn’t read these theorists in quite the same 
way as Professor Wolin does could raise consid- 
erable difficulty. I could imagine a perfectly de- 
fensible reading of classical theory which would 
yield an awareness of the need for obedience to 
authority, a deep fear of disorder and a willing- 
ness to make serious sacrifices in the name of 
order, a belief in the justifiability of illusion and 
myth in the spreading of political lies, and an 
acceptance of the naturalness and frequent nec- 
essity of war and militarism. Certainly this is 
not the tacit political knowledge that Professor 
Wolin is seeking. And certainly these are not the 
things which are needed by the class of people 
likely to be reached by formal education. In the 
face of corruption, waste, desecration, war, m- 
ternational adventurism, ete. we need something 
else, something more. Although Machiavelli said 
he loved his native city more than his soul, he 
said that privately, in a letter. What he often 
said publically, in his writmgs, was something 
much less consoling. Professor Wolin has mis- 
taken his own particular perception of the 
teachings of traditional theory for what others 
might learn. He has, moreover, taken it for 
granted that it is really clear not only what we 
should learn from the study of traditional 
theory, but also just what of this “tradition” we 
ought to study. 

Some of the truly difficult problems of the 
study of political theory—the existence of and 
the nature of any tradition we might describe or 
posit, the problem of interpretation (what there 
is significant and why?) the processes of politi- 
eal education, the distortions inherent m begin- 
ning with the conclusion that there really is a 
history of the “working out of an inherited 
form, which is what a tradition is all about’— 
these things are all slighted by Professor Wolin. 
Perhaps some of these shortcomings can be at- 
tributed to his admirable sense of the serious- 
ness of our political problems and the urgency 
with which we need to offset them. But, some of 
it has, finally, to be attributed to the implicit 
sense of aristocratic complacency and a kind of 
over-extended intellectual assuredness which 
hide from Professor Wolin just those very 
knotty problems which complicate the study of 
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political theory in particular and literature in 
general. 
CHARLES D. TARLTON 
State University of New York at Albany 


To THE EDITOR: 


Before taking up some of the problems men- 
tioned in Professor Tarlton’s letter, I should like 
to enter one point of clarification regarding my 
exchange with Professor Dahl and a word of 
explanation concerning Professor Pool’s com- 
munication. 

In his original letter Professor Dahl had 
kindly included a reproduction of the specific 
passages from A Preface to Democratic Theory 
which were at issue in our discussion. I had 
assumed that the Review would include them 
along with his letter, but, unfortunately, it did 
not. May I suggest, therefore, that readers who 
may be mystified by my allusions consult pages 
50-51 of Professor Dahl’s work? 

Professor Pool had communicated his objec- 
tions in a letter to me (January 23, 1970). I 
replied to him at some length. 

Professor Tarlton characterizes my essay as 
“an almost deliberate piece of obscurantism” 
whose “upshot is an almost occult sense of the 
mysteries of politics . . .” and an aristocratic 
snobbishness. It is not easy to reply to a charge 
of being “almost.” If Professor Tarlton believes 
that the language which I used to describe tacit 
knowledge is evidence of a position which is 
“almost” like alchemy, magic, and cabalism, 
then he probably believes that most great crea- 
tions of scientific theory, philosophy, literature, 
music, and art are rooted in occultism. 

Professor Tarlton also charges me with argu- 
ing that the study of the major political theo- 
rists of the past will “inoculate students” against 
certain contemporary trends. If I had argued 
this, I would have been undercutting the point 
of my critique of “methodism.” My basic posi- 
tion was stated in this form: “Appropriateness 
of judgment cannot be encapsulated into a for- 
mula.” (p. 1077) 

I would agree with Professor Tarlton’s com- 
monplace that “everybody doesn’t read” the ma- 
jor theorists in the way that I might and that 
many of the assertions advanced by past theo- 
rists are objectionable or false. My position in 
these matters is not very startling: in reading 
past theories, students are not being asked to 
suspend their critical faculties but to extend 
them by scrutinizing the arguments and assump- 
tions being systematically worked out by seri- 
ous thinkers. The value of the activity lies in 
the awareness which is cultivated, an awareness 
of what sorts of problems have been regarded 
as political and of what is occurring when a 
theorist proceeds to develop a theory. As my 
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essay tried to suggest, most of the major the- 
ories have been designed to destroy and to in- 
novate (p. 1079) and hence the student has the 
opportunity of observing minds in disagreement 
and of deciding for himself. 

I would also agree with Professor Tarlton that 
the notion of tradition presents difficult prob- 
lems for the study of political theory. Most of 
my work has been concerned with these prob- 
lems. It remains unfinished 

SHELDON S. WOLIN 

Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 

Sciences 


To tHE EDITOR: 


In the December issue of APSR, Sheldon Wo- 
lin in his article “Political Theory As A Voca- 
tion” talked about the “embarrassments” that 
are recognized “when it is asserted that a sup- 
posedly democratic system requires a certain 
measure of indifferences or apathy, especially on 
the part of the poor and uneducated.” As an il- 
lustration of that viewpoint, he cites a quotation 
from me in which I point out that “in the 
Congo, in Vietnam and in the Dominican Re- 
public” the restoration of order does require im- 
posing a measure of passivity and defeatism on 
newly mobilized strata. 

It is hard to understand how the list, the 
Congo, Vietnam and the Dominican Republic, 
could have been interpreted by Prof. Wolin as 
examples of democratic systems. Clearly, what 
they represent, on the contrary, is countries un- 
dergoing the turmoil of civil war. Indeed, in two 
of those countries, the Congo and Vietnam, nei- 
ther side could properly be called democratic. 
To me, it seems fairly obvious that what I was 
trying to say was that where people have be- 
come so aroused politically as to be openly kill- 
ing each other, order depends upon somehow de- 
mobilizing these participants in the turmoil and 
inevitably involves a certain measure of defeat- 
ism for those who find that their apocalyptic 
goals failed to be achieved. Had I been talking 
about democracy rather than about civil war, 
what I might have said was that “order depends 
on somehow stimulating newly mobilized strata 
to acquire a measure of political participation 
and a sense of efficacy to which they have not 
been adequately aroused by the ordinary pro- 
cesses of modernization.” In short, a sentence 
about democracy would have said almost exactly 
the opposite of the sentence that Professor Wo- 
lin quotes. 

l ITHIEL DE Sora Poon 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


To THE EDITOR: 
Alex Inkeles’ article, “Participant Citizenship 
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m Six Developing Countries” raises some dis- 
tressing questions about the comparative study 
of development and modernity. The avowed 
purpose of his study is to obtam a cross-cultur- 
ally valid concept of modern man. Despite his 
apparent wish to avoid the stigma of being “cul- 
ture bound” in his approach, I wish to emphati- 
cally pomt out that the conception and execu- 
tion of Prof. Inkeles’ study is just that. 

Tt is curious that Prof. Inkeles offers no justi- 
fication for selecting an exclusively male inter- 
view sample—cannot women be modern? Why 
is the study interested only in the male as a par- 
ticipant citizen? 

The totally indefensible assumption that only 
men are relevant in the modernization process 
belies an incredible blmdness to the crucial fact 
that in those countries in which there is an all- 
out drive towards modernization: i.e., bringing 
individuals into political participation, the eman- 
eipation of women is regarded as a key to 
changing the social, economic, and political, con- 
sciousness of both men and women. It is hardly 
a comceidence that the status of women has al- 
tered most drastically in those countries which 
have and are exerting the most effort to develop 
and change individual consciousness. May I cite 
China, Russia, Cuba, and Israel? 

Unless American political scientists—who are 
predominantly men—cease regarding women as 
“persona non politica,” the comparative study of 
modernization will continue to produce results 
which are less than fully valid. 

SHELAH G. LEADER 

State University of New York at Buffalo 


To THE EDITOR: 


Dependent as she was on the limited account 
I could give in a journal article, Mrs. Leader 
misconstrued my purpose and mistakenly pro- 
jected on to me views I do not hold. 

Our main purpose was to test the effect of a 
limited number of independent variables, par- 
ticularly education and factory experience, on 
the process of individual modernization. We de- 
signed our samples to have maximum variability 
on these dimensions. Given limited sample size 
this restriction meant we could afford only mini- 
mum variability on all other dimensions. We 
therefore excluded not only women, but all men 
over 32; all ethnic and linguistic groups except 
the predominant one in any region; all people 
working in factories with less than 50 employ- 
ees; all individuals having higher education or 
holding managerial jobs. What theory of preju- 
dice will encompass this array? It is true, of 
course, being obliged to limit ourselves to one 
sex did not require us to exclude women. Why 
not exclude the men? The reason was that in the 
developing countries we studied there were very 
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few women working in the factories. In short, 
the exclusion of women from our sample was 
dictated by our sampling frame, and reflected no 
judgement about the importance of their par- 
ticipation in politics. 

In fact, our views are quite the opposite of 
those projected on us by Mrs. Leader. The Har- 
vard Project on the Social and Cultural Aspects 
of Development has defined individual modern- 
ity precisely in accord with Mrs. Leader’s con- 
viction that the emancipation of women is 4 
key to modernization. In our scoring system the 
interviewee gains points toward a higher score 
on our measure of individual modernity (OM) 
if he affirms that for equal work women should 
be paid wages equal to those for men; that 
women should be able to speak for their fami- 
lies with a voice equal to that of men; that 
women should, if qualified, be freely elected to 
the highest office of the land; and so on through 
numerous other issues. This hardly suggests that 
we believe that “only men are relevant in the 
modernization process.” 

ALEX INKELES 

Harvard University 


To THE EDITOR: 


In the December 1969 issue of the Review, 
Professor Donald Hindley’s discussion of my 
book, The Broken Triangle, raises an epistemo- 
logical issue which I mistakenly had hoped had 
finally been laid to rest in the discipline: the 
place of systematic, replicable analytical tech- 
niques in handling limited—and hence manage- 
able—research problems. One of the major pur- 
poses of The Broken Triangle is to provide his- 
torically trained area specialists, like Professor 
Hindley, with a demonstration that social sci- 
ence theories and techniques can provide new 
ways of ordering and analyzing the material 
which has been heretofore virtually the exclusive 
province of intuitive analysis. Hindley appcars 
to reject the enterprise out-of-hand. 

He begins by questioning the meaning of “na- 
tional perception” and suggesting that the 
difference between real and politically calculated 
perceptions in dealing with data generated from 
authoritarian states render it a fruitless concept. 
He ignores completely, however, the fact that I 
have quite explicitly operationalized my defini- 
tions of national perceptions in terms of theme, 
media level, frequency, and intensity in dealing 
with Chinese sources (the study’s primary con- 
cern) in a number of places in the manuscript, 
including pages 5-12 and 125-130. At the same 
time the specific utility of documentary content 
analysis is explained for handling the statements 
of totalitarian regimes. Professor Hindley dis- 
misses the latter as mere “translation clippings,” 
ignoring the criteria by which they were se- 
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lected. (Incidentally, to be logically consistent, 
he would equally have to reject much of the 
documentary source material—other than inter- 
views—for his own solid, earlier studies of the 
PKI). 

Throughout his review Hindley rejects the 
position that social science propositions devel- 
oped from other data bases can be applied to the 
Indonesian milieu. I suppose the logical exten- 
sion of this stance is that Indonesian behavior is 
not a subcategory of human behavior! For ex- 
ample, he dismisses the symbolic proposition on 
group behavior adapted from the careful studies 
of Mancur Olson on American and British 
group dynamics as an “appalling .. . simple 
mathematical equation.” The truly appalling ele- 
ment, however, is not the attempt to see 
whether Olson’s proposition may be of explan- 
atory value in other group contexts but rather 
Professor Hindley’s obvious and indeed prideful 
ignorance of empirical theory and technique in 
political science. 

Hindley raises specific questions about the in- 
terpretation of events. This would be perfectly 
legitimate if he would offer alternative explana- 
tions to those presented in The Broken Triangle. 
In fact, he does not do so—merely asserting ex 
cathedra that the author’s are in error. His ob- 
jection to the lack of causal analysis in the dis- 
cussion of the relationship between the PKI, 
Peking, and Sukarno escapes me completely un- 
less it is a further product of Hindley’s igno- 
rance of causal theory. That is, the chapters on 
NEFO and the PKI could not show a causal 
relationship between Chinese intentions and 
PKI and Sukarno’s behavior both because of 
data inadequacies and because the conceptual 
framework was not designed to develop such re- 
lationships. These chapters do demonstrate, how- 
ever, the evolving complementarity of goals and 
values among these actors; for purposes of dem- 
onstrating conditions conductive to alliance for- 
mation, this should be all that is required. 

I could go on to refute Hindley’s specific in- 
terpretive objections point-by-point, but unfor- 
tunately this communication is not the appropri- 
ate place. (Should any of the Revimw’s read- 
ers so desire, I should be happy to provide indi- 
vidual responses.) Some of these objections 
hardly merit rebuttal when, for example, 
Hindley enigmatically asserts that my depiction 
of Peking as xenophobic is based on’ personal 
prejudice. It is hard to believe that the evidence 
of Peking’s international behavior in the course 
of the Cultural Revolution marshalled in the 


last chapter is merely a product of my “personal. 


prejudice.” Suffice it say that Professor Hind- 
ley’s objections to The Broken Triangle have 
considerably reduced my optimism about the 
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growing propinquity between the Asian area 
specialist and general political science theory. 
SHELDON W. SIMON 
University of Kentucky 


To THe EDITOR: 


Herewith my reply to Professor Simon’s let- 
ter. 

My review was of a particular book, not of 
the analytical utility for regional studies of ad- 
vances in social science theory and methodology. 
Professor Simon’s The Broken Triangle is as un- 
encumbered with originality in theory-building 
as it is unembarrassed by knowledge in breadth 
and depth of its purported subject matter. As 
for innovative technique, Professor Simon em- 
ploys the simple quantification of translation 
clippings. What I question at this point, how- 
ever, is not the relatively low level of method- 
ological sophistication being displayed, but the 
woeful inadequacy, in extent and reliability, of 
the resource base to which the quantification is 
applied. 

One may, of course, borrow theoretical prop- 
ositions developed in one context and apply 
them usefully to another. Professor Simon does 
not. He refers to my unflattering reference to 
his application to an Indonesian situation of a 
mathematically-expressed proposition loaned 
from Mancur Olson. My objection is not to the 
borrowing as such, but to Professor Simon’s 
failure to use it as the springboard for a tenable, 
explanatory hypothesis. His shallow and often 
incorrect information on the politics of China 
and Indonesia, combined with a paucity of 
imaginative creativity, lead inexorably to hy- 
potheses that range from the risible to the ag- 
gravating. In the instance cited above, it is suf- 
ficient here to note that Simon does not present, 
nor can he from the limited sources at his com- 
mand, any evidence that the PKI members did 
in fact withdraw their support from the party. 
That is, he presents an hypothesis of dubious 
value to explain a development whose occur- 
rence is, to say the least, in doubt. 

Professor Simon courts disaster from the start 
by failing to establish (“operationalize”) an 
analytically serviceable definition of “national 
perceptions,” the central focus of his study. Per- 
ception has a common usage, even if translation 
clippings from dictatorial regimes are inadequate 
data with which to distinguish true perceptions 
from those that are publicly stated but politi- 
cally contrived. But what constitutes the na- 
tion? Even if it is defined as the topmost politi- 
cal elite, The Broken Triangle fails signally to 
expose, let alone explain, the diversity of the 
Indonesian nation during the period of Guided 
Democracy. Professor Simon and his uninformed 
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readers are thereby left unprepared for the post- 
1965 leaders, whose perceptions are very dif- 
ferent from those he attributes to Sukarno’s 
nation, and yet who were part of the Sukarno 
elite. Perhaps they should be condemned as un- 
national. 

Both Professor Simon’s letter and a second 
reading of The Broken Triangle confirm a de- 
gree of ideologically-based prejudice that dam- 
ages even further the value of his interpretive 
guesses. It is prejudice and not scholarship, for 
example, that evokes the conclusion that China’s 
leaders are xenophobic. No persuasive evidence 
is presented. The incompatability of Macism 
and xenophobia remains unexplored. But Pro- 
fessor Simon is not overly concerned with fact 
when characterizing those who oppose the poli- 
cles of the United States: most notably Su- 
karno, the PKI and the Dullesite version of the 
Yellow Peril. 

Prejudice, a pitiably inadequate resource base, 
pedestrianism in theoretical and methodological 
application, and a failure to establish analyti- 
cally viable definitions of fundamental concepts 
do not lead to interpretive hypotheses that are 
plausible. Nor do they lead to hypotheses that 
are implausible but stimulating. 

In short, Professor Simon has failed to achieve 
what he set out to do: to discover the real val- 
ues and perceptions of the actors; the real goals 
and the techniques applied to achieve them; the 
sources of those values, perceptions, goals and 
techniques; and the interaction between Indo- 
nesians and Chinese. 

As a reviewer I am required to criticize fairly 
but severely an endeavor of this caliber. 

DonaLp HINDLEY 

Brandeis University 


To THE EDITOR: 


Numerous grave errors mar the article by 
Richard Ashcraft [“Locke’s State of Nature: 
Historical Fact or Moral Fiction?”] in the Sep- 
tember 1968 issue of this Review, but for the 
sake of brevity I will limit my comments to the 
two most serious of them: 

1. Ashcraft uses as the basis of his central 
thesis a word—moral—that Locke never used in 
Two Treatises of Government. 

2. Ashcraft never uses a word—self-preserva- 
tion—that Locke used frequently and emphati- 
cally and described as “fundamental.” 

The result, as I will show, is a distortion instead 
of a clarification of what Locke meant by the 
state of nature. 

1. Ashcraft’s main thesis is that Locke’s state 
of nature must be understood to have a moral 
aspect, and to buttress that thesis Ashcraft 
quotes extensively from Locke’s writings. But 
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any reader can detect the weakness of Ashcraft’s 
evidence by a very simple test (I mean any 
reader; no prior study of Locke is required): 
Examine all of the passages from Locke and 
their source as given in Ashcraft’s footnotes; 
you will discover that every use of the phrase 
“state of nature” occurs in Two Treatises of 
Government and every use of the word “moral” 
occurs in some other writing of Locke, published 
or unpublished. Ashcraft does not provide even 
one passage in which Locke spoke of morality 
and the state of nature together. In speaking of 
them together, Ashcraft has jomed together 
what Locke scrupulously kept asunder. 

2. The second major error is a mirror image 
of the first. Ashcraft, in a lengthy discussion of 
the transition from the state of nature to civil 
society, never speaks of self-preservation. Locke, 
on the other hand, spoke of the “Fundamental, 
Sacred, and unalterable law of Self-Preservation 
for which they [men] enter’d into Society.” 
Ashcraft purports to explain Locke’s account of 
the foundations of political society without dis- 
cussing or even mentioning what Locke himself 
tells us is the fundamental basis of civil socicty. 

From this shaky foundation, Ashcraft pro- 
ceeds to assert (and he merely asserts; there is 
not even an attempt at demonstration) that the 
state of nature is, at least in part, a “moral 
fiction.” (I pass over the astonishing fact that 
Ashcraft does not tell us what he means by 
“fiction.”) Having “established” by mere asser- 
tion that the state of nature partakes of moral- 
ity, he proceeds to assure us that the state of 
nature Js not a state of war: “the fact is, for 
Locke, the natural condition of man is one of 
uncertain peace.”? Now, the fact is that nowhere 
did Locke say that the state of nature is a state 
of peace, certain or uncertain. On the con- 
trary, Locke described only civil society, the op- 
posite of the state of nature, as a state of peace. 
What makes the state of war is the use of force 
(without authority) and, as Ashcraft rightly 
says, the use of such force may very well occur 
in the state of nature. Thus, by insisting on call- 
ing the state of nature a state of uncertain 
peace, but acknowledging the occurrence of 
force, Ashcraft is reduced to this scholarly non- 
sense: the state of nature is a state of peace ex- 
cept when it is a state of war. Ashcraft would be 
more consistent with his own argument, and 
Locke’s, if he would say, simply, for Locke, the 
state of nature is a state of uncertainty, period. 
And the uncertainty of the state of nature is 
surely linked with Locke’s silence about moral- 


*Two Treatises of Government, II, sec. 149. 
*P. 902, column 1, 
* Two Treatises, IL, sec. 212. 
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ity and his emphasis on self-preservation. 

If we ask ourselves, then, why Locke did not 
mention morality in his major political book, 
whereas he spoke of it very frequently in much 
of his other writing, many interesting possible 
answers present themselves. One is that Locke 
did not equate the law of nature and morality 
(as Ashcraft does); instead, Locke equated the 
law of nature and self-preservation. He thus re- 
placed a politics of morality with what might be 
called a “politics of self-interest.” Locke did not 
go so far as to say that morality has nothing 
whatever to do with politics, but, even so, a 
comprehensive account of the origins and pur- 
poses of civil society that makes no reference to 
morality transforms our understanding of poli- 
tics and of the rights and obligations of citizens. 

The purpose of this communication cannot be 
to present a full interpretation of Locke’s politi- 
cal teaching. I intend only to point out how 
Ashcraft’s elementary errors of reading totally 
obscure the core of Locke’s political teaching. 
Ashcraft used a vast collection of Locke’s books 
and papers and drafts and correspondence, but 
he misread the one book before him. 

Rosert A. GOLDWIN 

St. John’s College 


To tHE EDITOR: 


I am fortunate that Mr. Goldwin’s ability to 
misread has resulted in a short communication; 
Locke, unfortunately, has suffered more elabo- 
rately from this non-scholarship. 

Goldwin says Locke does not use the word 
‘moral’; hence, it cannot be applied to the state 
of nature. Later, he even suggests that the Law 
of Nature and morality are not conjoined. In 
the simplistic fashion in which all this is gravely 
stated, one might also note that Locke did not 
apply the phrase, ‘political theory’ to his work. 
Should we therefore cease to regard the Two 
Treatises as embodying a ‘political theory’? If 
the reader must take such nonsense seriously, let 
him consider, as Goldwin did not, what Locke 
means when he denies that men in the state of 
nature ‘have an uncontrollable liberty’ because 
‘the State of Nature has a Law of Nature to 
govern it, which obliges everyone’ not to harm 
another. It is the rule ‘of reason and common 
equity’ which ‘God has set to the actions of 
men’ and those who transgress it are to be re- 
garded as ‘evil’ or ‘noxious.’ If Locke is not 
talking about a moral standard, what is he 
talking about? 

Goldwin’s second point is even more obscur- 
antist. I shall not try to imagine why fe refers 
to the principle of self-preservation, but the 
reason Locke refers to it in the passage Gold- 


* Second Treatise, par. 6. 
? Ibid, par. 8. 
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win cites is that he is speaking of ‘the preserva- 
tion of the Community.’ He refers to men col- 
lectively, as having entered society for self- 
preservation, and on this ground, Locke justifies 
the sovereignty of the community in the sen- 
tence immediately following the one Goldwin 
cites. “And thus the Community may be said 
in this respect to be always the Supreme 
Power .. .”3, ie., the community always retains 
the right of self-preservation. Indeed, as Gold- 
win says, this point is ‘a mirror image of the 
first;’ it is precisely because the Law of Nature 
‘willeth the peace and preservation of all man- 
kind’ that the community does retain the right of 
self-preservation.* 

Goldwin ‘passes over the astonishing fact’ that 
I did not tell him what I meant by ‘fiction.’ It 
is the second time he has ‘passed it over,’ Obvi- 
ously, he did not read F.N. 14 (p. 900) in 
which I not only explain what I mean by ‘fic- 
tion,’ I also explain what Locke means by it. 
With a reader who will not read, what is one 
to do? 

But it is not only that Goldwin does not 
read the text, Locke’s or mine; a more serious 
difficulty lies in his methodological treatment of 
political theory. He imagines that when, on 
the same day that Locke is writing passages of 
the Second Treatise, he records in his Journal 
that it is ‘every man’s duty to be just, whether 
there be any such thing as a just man in the 
world or not,’ (p. 906, n. 52) Locke neatly com- 
partmentalizes his thought: ‘morality’ goes into 
the Journal, and amorality or immorality into 
the Second Treatise. If Goldwin has any specific 
evidence for believing that Locke consistently or 
inconsistently operated in this fashion—apart 
from his own imagination—we would all be in- 
terested in seeing it. For one so willing to pose 
‘simple tests,’ this one should be easy to meet. 

Perhaps when we refuse the name of scholar- 
ship to the kind of word play engaged in by 
Goldwin and others, political theory will cease 
to be the captive of those who would turn it 
into a new form of scholasticism. What we need 
to understand is the ‘structure of intentions’ of 
a political theorist, how his thought develops 
over time, and its relationship to the social and 
historical setting in which it arises. Only then 
can we begin to determine the relevance of ‘tra- 
ditional’ political theory to our own lives and 
problems. 

By the way, how is it that Goldwin purports 
to interpret my ‘central thesis’? I never used 
that term in my article. 

RicHARD ASHCRAFT 

University of California, Los Angeles 


Ibid, par. 149 (italics in original). 
‘Ibid, par. 7 (italics in original); ef. pars. 6, 8, . 
135, 159. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Political Thinking and Consciousness: The Pri- 
vate Life of the Political Mind. By ROBERT 
E. Lane. (Chicago: Markham Publishing Co., 
1969. Pp. 348. $6.95.) 


Robert Lane’s new book provides an interest- 
ing addition and counterpart to his earlier Polit- 
ical Ideology. The basie objective has remained 
the same—the discovery and explanation of reg- 
ularities in the associations of life experience, 
personality needs, and political ideas—but there 
are major differences in method of data collec- 
tion, type of respondents, and focus of inquiry. 
The data for the earlier analysis were obtained 
through interviews of fifteen adult members of 
the working- and lower-middle-class, the pri- 
mary focus of conversation being the institu- 
tions and events that constituted the respon- 
dents’ social and political environment. The data 
for Political Thinking and Consciousness come 
from essays of “ideological self-analysis,’ writ- 
ten by twenty-four college undergraduates, most 
of whom had middle- or upper-middle-class 
backgrounds. 

Ideological self-analysis is an 


... analysis of one’s own political values, opin- 
ions, and beliefs, and the functions they serve in 
one’s personality and life situation. It is an ex- 
tended response to the questions “Of what use to 
me are my political ideas?” and “How did I come 
to have these political ideas?” (p. 16). 


. 


Self-analysis demands more of the respondent 
than interviewing, and while it provides better 
data for a study of intrapersonal dynamics than 
most interviews, the population with which this 
technique can be used probably is quite small. 
Lane’s students, who, at least comparatively, 
ranked high in self-awareness and analytic skills, 
were given considerable coaching before they 
were thought to be ready to write the essays 
(cf. pp. 16-17). 

From the parts of the essays that have been 
transcribed, it appears that most of the twenty- 
four students succeeded to a very substantial 
degree in their attempts to discover the develop- 
mental history and current functioning of their 
political ideas and to lay bare facets of the self 
normally shielded by complex defenses. The es- 
says are frank in tone and richly textured in 
substance; they allow Lane to consider a great 
variety of propositions about the linkage of per- 
sonality and politics. 

Lane starts his analysis with an assumption: 
in ambiguous situations, that is, in situations 
where alternative cognitions about some matter 


are available, unrewarding ideas will not be 
adopted, or retained, or utilized (p. 2). The sta- 
tus of this assumption is not altogether clear. 
Under a maximal interpretation of “rewarding” 
if can be taken as true by definition and hence 
empirically empty. More restrictive interpreta- 
tions give the assumption empirical standing, 
but make it controversial. There is considerable 
evidence to show that not all human thought 
and action is reward oriented, whether one 
speaks of psychic gratification or of cognitive 
gain. In any case, once the assumption is stated 
it becomes clear what is to be taken as problem- 
atic, and the questions for Lane’s inquiry reveal 
themselves: In what way is the idea rewarding? 
What needs influenced the adoption of the idea? 
What needs or motives does the idea satisfy 
presently ? 

For Lane, needs and motives are part of the 
personality system and constitute the “energiz- 
ing sources” of political thought: “. . . human 
needs are the parents of social thought; the ef- 
fort to gratify these needs or to reduce their ur- 
gency stimulates and shapes thinking” (p. 24). 
Lane’s emphasis is on learned needs and motiva- 
tions rather than on physiological needs. In- 
formed in part by the thinking of Henry Mur- 
ray and Abraham Maslow, Lane lists ten need 
syndromes particularly cogent for studies of po- 
litical thought (pp. 31-46). The data permitted 
a treatment of the following of these: the need 
to be liked, the need to express and control 
aggression, the need to appear moral to the self 
and others, the need for social esteem and sta- 
tus, the need for identity continuity, and the 
need for autonomy. 

The political ideas found in the twenty-four 
essays are the dependent variables in Lane’s 
analysis schema. Arranged by Lane as “liberal” 
and “conservative” alternatives, the most im- 
portant of these ideas concern: opportunity for 
all versus opportunity for the able; inclusive 
versus exclusive personal and social orientation 
toward minority groups; equality among na- 
tions versus emphasis of American interests and 
rights; belief in positive government versus sus- 
picion of government; Capitalism as neutral 
versus positive symbol; greater acceptance of 
social change versus greater faith in the status 
quo; no identification versus positive identifica- 
tion with business (p. 52). 

The connection between needs and ideas is 
forged by the dynamics of Lane’s “model of a 
political ‘idea machine.’” Briefly, a message or 
cue engages or arouses a need, stimulating 
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need-reducing efforts, which are shaped by a 
person’s habitual modes of conflict resolution 
and strategies of defense, and which express 
themselves as a search for ideas to satisfy the 
need. This search is guided by various personal- 
ity features, elements of belief systems, learning 
strategies, relation to reference groups and per- 
sons, definitions of the situation, and similar 
such matters (pp. 48-49). 

Lane’s model can be identified as belonging to 
a cluster of conceptual constructs, predicated 
upon the proposition that human thinking and 
action follow tension-reduction dynamics. 
Cross-pressure theory, balance theory, and cog- 
nitive dissonance theory are a few of the better 
known members of this cluster. Tension-reduc- 
tion theories have dominated psychology and 
large portions of the social sciences for several 
decades. Their influence, however, has begun to 
wane. Critics have noted many unresolved con- 
ceptual difficulties and empirical work has pro- 
duced important disconfirmations. There are 
weighty reasons to think that tension-reduction 
propositions are appropriate and useful only in 
the analysis of primitive stages or pathological 
forms of human development. It is doubtful 
that Lane’s model provided the most advanta- 
geous orientation for his inquiry. 

Lane’s findings are many and cover a large 
substantive range; a comprehensive summary 
cannot be given here. Some of the findings add 
support to propositions that have become well 
accepted in political psychology, e.g., that per- 
sonal insecurities and uncertainties can produce 
an intense need to be liked by others and/or to 
have power over them (p. 124); that hatred of 
one’s father can give political thought an excep- 
tionally aggressive quality (p. 163); and that the 
adoption of ideas and strategies of an “outsider” 
often is a consequence of damages to the self- 
image caused by bodily handicaps or other early 
deficiencies or disappointments (p. 228). Other 
findings are new or, in any case, throw light on 
propositions that have not yet gained general 
acceptance, eg., that there is a causal link be- 
tween fear of intimacy and bids for the affection 
of underdogs and outcasts (p. 117); or that 
“politically conscious upper- middle-class people 
whose aggression is inhibited solely by fear of 
consequences are more likely than others to be 
reactionary” (p. 178), whereas “those who are 
restrained in their aggression because of an oth- 
er-embracing aggression anxiety, empathy with 
the intended victims, or guilt will tend to be 
moderate liberals or apolitical” (p. 179). 

Lane, of course, does not take at face value all 
the facts asserted and beliefs and sentiments ex- 
pressed in the essays. The students might not 
only wish to deceive the prospective readers of 
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their essays, consciously or not, but they also 
tend to “deceive themselves and often are out of 
touch with their own deepest needs” (p. 17). 
The analytic quest is for the hidden meaning 
and for the clues below the surface. But while 
the attempt to go to the hidden and refracted 
message is appropriate and necessary to the 
task, Lane leaves the reader severely frustrated 
by failing to specify the rules and standards 
that guided his non-face-value interpretations 
(for one of a very few exceptions see p. 262). 
The reader is given almost no opportunity to 
judge the validity of the interpretation criteria 
(the rules of evidence) or to inquire into the 
consistency of their application. 

The feeling of frustration is increased by the 
fact that the essays are not reproduced in full, 
and that the selections from any given essay are 
scattered widely throughout the volume. This 
makes it impossible for the reader to gain the 
comprehensive and integrated perspective on 
each student which must have provided impor- 
tant contextual clues for Lane’s interpretations 
of specific passages. When trying to assess the 
validity of Lane’s inferences, the reader mostly 
is limited to asking whether the interpretations 
“make sense”—in terms of the selections that 
have been reproduced, or in terms of the con- 
cordance of Lane’s conclusions with accepted 
theories. 

If Political Thinking and Consciousness frus- 
trates the reader, it also gives him much that is 
stimulating and challenging. Lane displays an 
uncommon understanding of the adolescent’s 
struggle to come into his own; the findings and 
suggestions of the new book will be of interest 
to students of the socialization progress as well 
as to students of political ideology. 

Peter W. SPERLICH 

University of California, Berkeley 


African Armies and Civil Order. By J. M. Len. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1969, 
Pp. 200. $6.00.) 


In the last few years, Africa has displaced 
South America as the continent on which take- 
over bids by military forces occur most fre- 
quently. Attempted coups d’etat there have now 
become a monthly event. Their incidence defies 
prediction. Arab and Bantu nations have proved 
equally vulnerable. East and West Africa have 
both had to contend with the problem. Military 
uprisings have become common in both franco- 
phonic and anglophonic areas. One-party 
states have proved no more resistant than more 
pluralistic regimes. Coups have occurred because 
the rank and file desire higher pay, or because 
officers tire of “corrupt” politicians; because 
ethnic minorities resent the dominance of gov- 
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ernment by other groups, or because previously 
excluded minorities are now being recruited at 
the officer level; because military men are dis- 
mayed by the chaos of civilian rule, or because 
they wish to retain some measure of autonomy 
within an increasingly totalitarian order. Many 
mutinous units have sought no more than the 
redress of limited grievances within a continuing 
framework of civilian government; on other oc- 
casions, uprisings express the determination of 
the armed forces—-or a critical segment thereof 
—to assert the primacy of military values in po- 
litical life. Almost the only constant is the in- 
creasingly demonstrated fragility of civilian re- 
gimes amid such pressures. 

Africanists have recently begun to take ac- 
count of these developments. J. M. Lee’s African 
Armies and Civil Order is only the most com- 
prehensive and ambitious of a recent stream of 
articles, bibliographies, and books on the sub- 
ject. Yet there were few indications of this out- 
pouring a mere five years ago. Until, in late No- 
vember of 1965, General Mobutu’s decisive 
takeover of the Congo sent a spreading shock 
wave of coups through francophonie Africa, cl- 
maxed. some two months later by the over- 
turning of seemingly well entrenched civilian 
governments in anglophonic Nigeria and Ghana, 
political scientists tended to treat the intervention 
of African military units in civilian politics as 
the transient irruptions of aberrant bands of mu- 
tineers. Mesmerized by the dramatic efforts of 
political leaders to transmute primordial attach- 
ments into populist nationalism, they continued 
to focus their attention on the seemingly suc- 
cessful processes by which “integration” and 
“nation-building” were being achieved through 
transference of “charismatic” authority to con- 
stitutional regimes. A rather slight volume by 
William Gutteridge, together with a half dozen 
cursory survey articles in widely scattered 
French and English language publications, com- 
prised the contributions of scholarship to the 
question of civil-military relations in Africa. 

One might infer from this record that Afri- 
can soldiers played a negligible role in the 
life of their nations before 1966. The inference 
would be hard to sustain. African troops were 
serving under colonial commanders before 
World War I. The first modern nationalist army 
coup in Africa took place in Egypt in 1952. Five 
bloody years of almost unparalleled disintegra- 
tion in the formerly Belgian Congo were trig- 
gered off by a mutiny of the armed forces on 
July 4, 1960. Between 1957, when Ghana be- 
came the first tropical African nation to obtain 
its independence from a colonial power, and 
January 1, 1966, military units in various parts 
of the continent rose up against the newly con- 
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stituted civilian authorities no less than sixteen 
times. Even when these uprisings were sup- 
pressed, they usually traumatized the regime 
and fundamentally reordered its priorities. Yet 
it is also true that the role of the armed forces 
in modern Africa has had few parallels in other 
parts of the world. The relatively peaceful and 
almost total division of the African continent 
among the European colonial powers obviated 
the emergence of large traditional sovereign 
armies. Throughout the colonial period, the 
primary function of the relatively small-scale 
indigenous armed forces consisted not of protect- 
ing the colonial borders against external aggres- 
sion, but of maintenance of internal order. Their 
visibility on the world scene remained corre- 
spondingly low. 

One of the anomalies of contemporary Africa 
is that the balkanization of the continent at the 
time of independence has hardly altered this 
role. Attempts to interpret the recent wave of 
coups in Africa as the working out of certain al- 
legedly universal propensities of “the military 
mind” are thus misleading. African soldiers have 
only rarely confronted, even prospectively, the 
conventional battlefield. Nor is it particularly 
helpful to view the armed forces, by analogies 
derived from other contents, as the represen- 
tatives and/or protectors of determinate class 
interests. In countries where over ninety percent 
of the inhabitants are independent cultivators of 
small-scale plots, the apparatus of government is 
still the almost exclusive allocator of class sta- 
tus. African military leaders have indeed been 
interested in the pattern of their governments’ 
distribution of scarce resources. But to say this 
is to redirect attention from the isolated compo- 
sitional properties of the armed forces m Africa 
to the nature of the political regimes with which 
they are currently seeking to define their rela- 
tions. It is the special merit of Lee’s work to 
have pursued unstintingly the implications of 
this perspective. 

The important questions about African armies 
today are ultimately, according to Lee, questions 
about the extent to which civil disorders on the 
continent spill over into the armed forces and 
involve them in the political conflicts of the 
larger society. One illustration of this perspec- 
tive arises from the British colonial policy of re- 
cruiting indigenous army personnel from the less 
westernized, less well educated tribes on the du- 
bious supposition that such troops would at once 
retain a more martial spirit and prove tractable 
to military discipline. This created, in Kenya, a 
predominantly Kamba officers corps that could 
be relied upon after mdependence to disassociate 
itself from the tense maneuverings of the larger 
Kikuyu and Luo tribes for ascendancy within 
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the government; in Uganda, a dependable ally 
for the Nilotic Prime Minister Milton Obote 
during his desperate struggle with Bantu cabinet 
ministers and royalty; in Nigeria, a complex 
stratification of the armed forces by generation 
and region that brought about a succession of 
coups and counter-coups within the army as 
ethnic hatreds surged to the surface elsewhere. 
When a single policy can have three such differ- 
ent outcomes, it follows that the composition 
and internal dynamics of the military structures 
in question become significant primarily in rela- 
tion to the civilian sector’s ability to cope with 
the ethnic tensions of the nation. A practical 
corollary is that, as Lee observes, the more an 
African government seeks to make its officer 
corps representative of the new nation, the more 
it makes its army vulnerable to complete col- 
lapse if the coalition of interests in the civilian 
order also breaks down. 

Lee’s book is consequently more than a mono- 
graph on African armies; it is, m fact, an in- 
terpretive essay on the politics of tropical Africa 
as the unifying drama of independence begins to 
fade. The central characteristic of this politics, 
as Lee sees it, is one of intense competition for 
the scarce material and status rewards of public 
employment—a competition unregulated or only 
weakly regulated by any common normative 
conception of legitimate public authority. This 
“competition for jobs may often transform old 
conflicts between the different social groupings 
which claim access to the new state, and adds a 
new dimension of rivalry between generations” 
(p. 180). Although African armies have fre- 
quently sought to perpetuate their colonial tra- 
dition of standing somewhat apart from the ov- 
ertly political branches of the government, they 
seldom succeed because not only the coercive re- 
sources at their disposal but even quite simply 
the stable employment they offer appears too 
tempting a prize to the contending factions 
within the new states. Since military officers 
themselves were conditioned to obedience to an 
external colonial sovereign in the era preceding 
independence, they have rarely exhibited any 
deeply rooted loyalties to the generally fragile 
successor regimes, and have proved correspond- 
ingly more accessible to the importunities of 
particularist groups. Hence despite the conten- 
tions of certain scholars that armies m the new 
nations are the natural conservators of a unified 
civic order, in tropical Africa “it looks as if the 
army is more likely to succumb to the influence 
of the values expressed by the political commu- 
nity, than to create and diffuse new concepts of 
national identity” (p. 118). 

The exposition offered here can only hint at 
the important issues canvassed in Lee’s densely 
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argued and richly suggestive work. Multi-fa- 
ceted in its analysis, it is equally impressive for 
the scope of its coverage. Lee ranges freely and 
authoritatively throughout anglophonic and 
francophonie Africa, repeatedly drawing perti- 
nent illustrations from opposite ends of the con- 
tinent. Generalizations are derived not only 
from the inevitable cases of Senegal, Ghana, and 
Tanzania but also from Togo, Somalia, and the 
Central African Republic. 

This synoptic approach predictably has its 
price. The familiar but critically significant ef- 
forts of Tanzania to forestall a second mutiny de- 
serve more than the brief remarks Lee allots to 
this deviant case. The references to Gabon could 
well have been sacrificed to an analysis of the 
lines of contmuing cohesion and cross-cutting 
cleavage within the Nigerian army that would 
have revealed the excessive ethnic reductionism 
involved in talking of “Ibo officers” vs. “North- 
erners.” A seductive but methodologically inde- 
fensible aspect of Lee’s procedure is that exotic 
illustrations often serve as a surrogate for a sys- 
tematic survey of confirming and disconfirming 
instances. Readers familiar with conditions in 
Africa will sympathize with Leo’s reference to 
the “fragmentary nature” of the available statis- 
tical evidence, but are likely to feel that a more 
ambitious effort could have been made to re- 
late the data he presents to the patterns he elabo- 
rates. 

It must be said, moreover, that Lee’s style of 
presentation makes needlessly unmerciful de- 
mands on the reader. It reflects too well the 
chaos he describes. Topical sentences too rarely 
provide an organic clue to the concluding sen- 
tence of a paragraph. The logical intension of 
concepts frequently shifts within a page; 
suggestive analytic propositions and classifica- 
tions are devised and as promptly abandoned, 
only to reappear several chapters later. Repeat- 
edly, Lee accounts for a variance with an expla- 
nation that is either incomplete or apparently 
contradicted by something previously written; 
one then encounters the critical missing premise 
several paragraphs later. The result is that a 
185 page book reads like one approximately 
twice that length—one is forever rereading a 
paragraph or shifting from page to page in pur- 
suit of a tantalizingly permuting argument. 
Both author and editor have much to answer 
fór. 

Much allowance will be made, however, for 
the artificially foreshortened gestation period of 
such intensely topical themes. For all its evi- 
dence of hasty composition, Lee’s study suggests 
important new questions, sharpens several that 
have been asked before, and explores them at 
length from a consistent and fruitful perspec- 
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tive. Given the almost daily flux of the subject 
matter, one could hardly have asked for so 
much so soon. 
GEORGE VON DER MUHLL 
University of California, Santa Cruz 


Power in Committees: An Experiment in the 
Governmental Process. By James Davip BAR- 
BER. (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1966. Pp. 
185. $6.25.) 


This book is unusual in at least two respects.. 


As a systematic, empirical investigation of the 
process of committee decision-making, it is a 
welcome addition to an area of the discipline 
much in need of such research. As a piece of 
laboratory research, utilizing small-group con- 
cepts and methods, it is a distinctive and inno- 
vative work which is bound to receive critical 
scrutiny from a discipline largely unaccustomed 
to this type of research. From either standpoint, 
the book is a provocative and insightful piece of 
highly original scholarship. 

It is Barber’s concern with group processes 
and his perception of the difficulties involved in 
researching them in the natural setting which 
leads him to the laboratory. However, he is ex- 
tremely skeptical concerning the value of trying 
to generalize from the findings of conventional 
small-group studies which typically involve 
naive subjects working on unfamiliar problems 
in an artificial setting. Barber perhaps states the 
case against such research too strongly, failing, 
for instance, to take account of the conventional 
defense of small-group research which asserts 
that theory is both the rationale behind appar- 
ent artificiality and the bridge between small- 
group findings and real-world phenomena. None- 
theless, his position leads him to attempt the 
fruitful innovation of bringing existing political 
decision-making bodies (Connecticut Boards of 
Finance), virtually intact, into the laboratory 
for observation. 

Barber invited twelve Boards to the Yale 
small-groups laboratory to engage in two simu- 
lated decision-making tasks, which were de- 
signed to approximate the kinds of problems 
commonly encountered by such groups. The 
groups’ behaviors were observed and scored 
according to the Bales Interaction Process Analy- 
sis system, and verbatim transcripts of the pro- 
ceedings were also kept. Afterward, the partici- 
pants completed a set of questionnaires and each 
group engaged in an evaluation session, which 
was also recorded. Barber did not attempt to 
conduct an experiment in the strict sense—the 
Boards performed identical tasks under identical 
circumstances. This fact points to a possible lim- 
itation in the general utility of his method, since 
groups lifted intact from their natural setting 
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inevitably bring to the laboratory their own par- 
ticular internal structures and assumptions, 
which have an independent and unique effect 
upon each group’s behavior. This introduces a 
source of uncontrolled variation in the groups’ 
performance which could make it difficult to de- 
termine precisely the effects of an experimental 
“treatment” in the context of a controlled experi- 
ment. However, this presents no problem in Bar- 
ber’s design, and Barber has a plausible case 
when he argues that the gain in relevance from 
using “real” groups out-weighs any loss in ex- 
perimental precision. 

Barber’s central theoretical concern is with 
power, both the power of the committee to per- 
form its tasks and operate successfully within its 
environment and the exercise of power within 
the committee by individual members. In exam- 
ining the first problem, Barber relies primarily 
upon verbatim transcripts, and his analysis, al- 
though not methodologically rigorous, is sensi- 
tive and insightful. In his discussion of the crite- 
ria employed by the Boards to sort their way 
through the complexities and uncertainties of 
budgeting, Barber makes an excellent contribu- 
tion to the literature on incrementalism. His 
criticisms and suggestions for the “incremental 
improvement” of incrementalism are reasonable, 
if modest. Similarly, Barber’s discussion of the 
power of the Board, in which he analyzes the 
contexts in which perceived power develops, 
strategies for enhancing power, and the relation- 
ship between contexts and strategies, 1s interest- 
ing and suggestive. These chapters may be best 
regarded as useful sets of hypotheses which war- 
rant further testing. 

In the succeeding chapters, Barber relies pri- 
marily upon the interaction process and ques- 
tionnaire data. After showing that individual 
Board members’ perceptions of the “power 
structure” in which the Boards operate are ex- 
plainable primarily in terms of the individuals’ 
self-images (certainly an interesting finding), 
Barber turns to the problem of power within the 
committee. His findings on the role of the chair- 
man are substantially what one would expect on 
the basis of small group theory, but in a chapter 
entitled “Integration and Interaction” he pro- 
duces some evidence which is not only impor- 
tant but sometimes surprising. For instance, he 
discovers that “there is apparently no relation- 
ship whatsoever between participation (fre- 
quency) and satisfaction” in the committees (p. 
104), and that “there is apparently no relation- 
ship between rewarding experiences and integra- 
tion” (p. 109). He finds norms of non-partisan- 
ship, impersonality, and unanimity important to 
the functioning of the Boards, and he finds evi- 
dence of substantial internal stratification and 
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role specialization. While these and other impor- 
tant propositions are not really integrated into a 
general theoretical framework, they are signifi- 
cant in themselves and should provide a good 
basis for further exploration in other contexts. 

In his final analytical chapter, Barber factor 
analyzes 45 measures of interpersonal power. 
Each of the five major factors which results is 
composed mainly of slightly different measures 
of a single type of behavior or attribute. In op- 
erating inductively, Barber, perhaps unfortu- 
nately, declines the guidance of any formal 
theory of power. Nevertheless, the procedure 
does provide plausible evidence for Barber’s 
contention that “power” is not a unitary phe- 
nomenon, but rather a set of phenomena which 
are substantially independent of one another or, 
in some cases, negatively related. Barber’s at- 
tempt to explain his factors in terms of the pos- 
session of power resources produces numerous 
significant correlations but no very strong rela- 
tionships. Interpretation of the findings in this 
chapter is difficult, but these data still seem well 
worth the attention of scholars concerned with 
the concept of power. 

This book has some problems, including a lack 
of overall theoretical integration, despite concep- 
tual linkages between the chapters. The presen- 
tation of data is not always as clear as it might 
be, and Barber’s failure to perform significance 
tests on some of his data is puzzling. On the 
whole, however, as a basically exploratory effort, 
the book is a success. Barber clearly demon- 
strates the importance of paying attention to 
the internal structures and processes of political 
decision-making, especially at the small group 
level, and he shows the utility of laboratory re- 
search as one method of approaching this field. 
Hopefully this work will stimulate further inves- 
tigations of its kind, both in laboratories and in 
field settings, and will not be disregarded as sim- 
ply a curious, albeit interesting, piece of meth- 
odological heresy. 

CHARLES WALCOTT 

University of Minnesota 


The Political Economy of Change. By Warren 
F. ILCHMAN AND NORMAN THOMAS UPHOFF. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1969. Pp. 316. $8.50.) 


This book might be described as an almost fla- 
grantly successful expedition in what has been 
called “economics imperialism,” that is, the at- 
tempt on the part of economics to take over all 
the other social sciences. Its success is the more 
remarkable because neither of the authors are 
professional economists but rather political 
scientists. Nevertheless, they have taken the 
trouble to master what economics has to offer, 
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which is not always done in these cases, and the 
economist can find very little to complain about 
in the concepts and the theories which they 
have borrowed from him. 

The success of economics imperialism depends 
on the fact that exchange, which is the central 
concept of economics, is a concept which can 
easily be generalized into virtually all other as- 
pects of the social system, especially in its most 
general form of a transformation function, in 
which a certain quantity of A is given up and a 
certain quantity of B is gained. A and B in this 
case do not have to be commodities in the nar- 
row sense of the word; they can be such things 
as the support of a particular sector for a politi- 
clan, a sense of legitimacy which a regime cre- 
ates, the capacity to do damage and to influence 
people by threats, and so on. It is, furthermore, 
easy to extend the concept of the transformation 
function into its limitmg case of the one-way 
transfer, or grant, in which A is zero and B is 
positive or negative. It can also be extended to 
the concept of the threat, explicit or implicit, 
which may not, of course, be carried out, but re- 
mains as a potential transformation. If I do not 
pay my income tax (— A), I will go to jall 
(— B). One can argue very convincingly. 
therefore, that transformation functions and 
their more particular form of transformation 
coefficients (prices and shadow prices) underly 
all of social life, and indeed all systems of any 
kind, and as economics has specialized in the 
study of transformation functions of a particu- 
lar kind in society (ratios of exchange), it is not 
surprising that the concepts and theories of cco- 
nomics have broad applicability. 

We can see this in another form perhaps if we 
reflect that transformation functions which 
imply scarcity, in which A and B are of opposite 
signs, so that the more of A, the less of B, which 
are peculiarly the province of economics, extend 
over the whole field of social life, and it is again 
not surprising, therefore, to find that the princi- 
ples of economics have very wide applicability. 
This reflection may also provide a clue, however, 
to the limits of economics imperialism, for 
transformation functions do exist which do not 
exhibit scarcity or conservation, in which for in- 
stance the more of A, the more of B. Teaching 
increases knowledge both of the teacher and of 
the student. An act of goodwill may increase the 
benevolence of both parties, as an act of ilwill 
may increase the malevolence of both parties. 
With these kinds of transformations, economics 
is not at home, and the general theoretical 
structure which is based purely on economics is 
likely to miss them and their significance. It is 
not really a criticism of this book that its au- 
thors did not build the non-scarce transforma- 
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tion functions into their theory, for the object of 
the book is quite explicitly to apply the concepts 
of economic theory to political reality as far as 
it will go, and it goes a very long way. Nev- 
ertheless, the reader should be warned that eco- 
nomics cannot do everything, even though what 
it can do may be a large part of the field. 

The book is so dense in content that it is dif- 
ficult to summarize and though it is clearly 
written it is not always easy to read. Under- 
graduates, I think, would find it difficult, though 
graduate students in any field of social science 
would find it most rewarding. It begins with a 
justification for “political economy,” as a new, 
or perhaps one should say, a resurrected science, 
and it ends with a plea for a new and a better 
Machiavellism for giving good advice not only 
to the sovereign or “statesman,” as they call 
him, but also to the “anti-statesman,” who may 
be more ethically desirable than the mcumbent. 
The central chapters of the book deal with such 
problems as political resources, political ex- 
change, political inflation and deflation, where 
incidentally the economic analogy often tends to 
break down, political resource management, po- 
litical resource accumulation, and political ad- 
ministrative infrastructure. The political organi- 
zation is seen as a kind of “firm” with the 
statesman making decisions in the light of his 
political exchange environment and also his po- 
litical production environment. We see the 
statesman operating by inputs and outputs of 
both economic goods, threats, persuasions, char- 
isma and what not. The authors are well aware 
of the great importance of legitimacy and le- 
gitimation and aware also that this is a quasi- 
economic good which can be produced and ex- 
changed. They recognize in many places the lim- 
itations of the economic framework, especially 
as a result of the fact that in political life there 
is no single medium of exchange, like money. 
Hence, we have something which looks much 
like a complex barter economy which is much 
harder to reduce to simple terms and to mea- 
surement. This leads to some real confusions in 
the concepts of political inflation and deflation 
which clearly correspond to some sort of reality, 
but where the economic analogy is not very 
close because of the absence of any political 
equivalent of the price level. Nevertheless, the 
contrast which is drawn between regimes which 
have a deficiency of political demand, hence are 
lethargic and traditional, and those regimes 
where political demand is in excess and hence 
are unstable and chaotic, is a valid and powerful 
insight. The book is full of brilliant little 
“asides,” like the comparison in ‘the footnote on 
page 261 of the four Parsonian functions with 
the four “humors” of medieval medicine. The 
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attack on “general” theories of social change 
and development, like those of McClelland and 
Hagen, by comparison with the more particular 
and short-run theories, like those of Hirschman 
and Papenek, is very cogent. 

This work is an important landmark in the 
development of an integrated social science, and 
everyone who reads it seriously will profit by it. 
It is perhaps a little unfortunate, in its illustra- 
tive material at least, that it concentrates so 
heavily on the problems of the poor countries 
and of development, because the principles 
which it expounds are of complete generality 
and indeed the applications to the rich countries 
may be of even greater interest. Perhaps the au- 
thors will consider this in the future. Whether 
the book fulfills its avowed intention, however, 
of developing a body of doctrine which will be 
useful to the “statesman,’ such as Colonel 
Gowan of Nigeria, may be doubted. The basic 
problem here is not so much the body of con- 
cepts and theory, but the problem of collecting 
and processing information in a form which is 
accessible to the “statesman.” The authors rec- 
ognized the problem, but also recognized that in 
the present state of knowledge they cannot do 
very much about it. Economies has been suc- 
cessful in influencing policy, not so much be- 
cause it has developed an elegant body of 
theory, as because it has developed a technique 
—one might almost say a ritual—of information 
collection and processing which presents infor- 
mation to the “statesman” about the economy 
in a form which he can appreciate and act upon. 
Until political economy can do the same, one 
suspects that its actual impact on political be- 
havior will be small. It is no great criticism of 
this book, however, to say that it does not go all 
the way. It has laid down the beginnings of a 
high road over very dificult country and its au- 
thors are much to be commended. 

KENNETH E. BoULDING 

University of Colorado 


Integration and Disintegration in NATO: Pro- 
cesses of Alliance Cohesion and Prospects for 
Atlantic Community. By Francis A. BEER. 
(Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 
1969. Pp. 330. $10.00.) 

Francis Beer attempts to analyze the pro- 
cesses of alliance cohesion in NATO in terms 
of a theory of integration. This approach pro- 
vides an interesting addition to the great major- 
ity of literature on alliances in which theoretical 
considerations often are overlooked altogether. 
Even in the more theoretical work on alliances, 
the applicability of integration theory has 
largely been disregarded. Through an examina- 
tion of NATO institutions the author seeks to 
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investigate the extent to which NATO has 
passed beyond a traditional alliance to become a 
political community. This transition is treated in 
terms of integration, defined as “the process 
whereby political actors in several discrete na- 
tional settings are persuaded to shift their loyal- 
ties and political activities toward a new center, 
whose institutions possess or demand jurisdic- 
tion over the pre-existing national states.” (p. 
3) 

In his theoretical introduction Beer suggests 
that movement toward an integrated political 
community will be indicated by an increase in 
institutional autonomy, the growth of authority, 
and increased legitimacy of the central institu- 
tions. He also suggests the hypotheses that inte- 
gration will be more likely as: 1) alliance lead- 
ership combines ideological clarity in specific 
programs with ambiguity in abstract goals; 2) 
allied decisions are made jointly by independent 
experts and instructed national delegates; 3) 
coalitional support varies according to the issue 
in question; and 4) functional sectors tend to be 
technical rather than political in nature, so that 
spillover is more likely to result. Each of these 
relationships is then examined in great detail for 
five functional areas. The author chooses for 
this purpose political consultation, military 
forces, armaments, infrastructure, and science. 

It is unfortunate that the author often loses 
sight in these detailed sections of his theoretical 
propositions, so that the theory serves more as 
an organizing scheme than as a set of hy- 
potheses to be tested rigorously. The result is 
that the relationship between the detailed mid- 
dle sections and the theoretical introduction is 
often drawn rather sketchily. As a detailed and 
comprehensive analysis of the development of 
NATO institutions, these interior sections are 
excellent; as a contribution to a theory of alli- 
ance cohesion, however, they fall somewhat 
short of the expectations generated in the intro- 
duction. 

The author’s general conclusion is that little 
integration has taken place in NATO in the 20 
years since its formation. He finds that, while 
NATO has performed many useful tasks in all 
five functional areas, there has been little inte- 
grative spillover. This has been indicated by the 
lack of binding institutional procedures, limited 
task expansion, predominantly indirect author- 
ity, the lack of authoritative centers of deci- 
sion~-making, and the politicization of even 
technical functions, making spillover unlikely. 
Indeed, the only two factors contributing to alli- 
ance cohesion, Beer finds, were the ideological 
proclamations of NATO’s leadership and the 
presence of external crisis. While all of these 
conclusions are quite reasonable and well docu- 
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mented, from a theoretical perspective the au- 
thor’s historical/narrative methodology makes 1t 
difficult to generalize these findings systemati- 
cally beyond this specific case study. 

In his introduction the author raises three 
criticisms of previous studies of integration, all 
of which tend to be contradicted somewhat by 
his own research. First, he argues that integra- 
tion has been treated too often as a condition 
rather than as a process. Yet, in treating inte- 
gration as a process, Beer fails to realize that 
process models are not necessarily uni-dimen- 
sional and one-directional. Spillover does not 
necessarily contribute solely to integration; in- 
deed, disintegrative spillover may also occur. 
This point, which has been emphasized only re- 
cently by theorists of political development, 
needs also to be taken into account by theorists 
of international relations. Indeed, Beer’s own 
analysis would seem to suggest that political dis- 
putes continually tend to be injected into tech- 
nical areas of NATO organization. For exam- 
ple, French resentment of American domination 
of NATO, a political dispute, has undoubtedly 
contnibuted to French rejection of mtegrated 
NATO military forces and infrastructure, 
nominally technical issues. 

In applying a functionalist model, Beer has 
failed to confront explicitly one of the funda- 
mental paradoxes of functionalist theory. Func- 
tionalism assumes that mtegration is possible in 
technical areas because they are insulated from 
political conflicts; it then assumes that integra- 
tive habits learned in performing technical func- 
tions may spill over into political ones. But this 
then implies that the two spheres are not totally 
insulated or spillover would not occur. And if 
they are not entirely insulated, then political 
conflicts may even spill. over to destroy co-oper- 
ation in the performance of nominally technical 
functions. In short, there may be a reverse pro- 
cess of disintegrative spillover, and this seems to 
be what is appearing in NATO. A crucial task 
then, not dealt with in this book, may entail the 
identification of those conditions which may ac- 
count for the direction of the spillover process. 

Second, Beer charges that the importance of 
institutions has been de-emphasized, obscuring a 
great deal of the integrative process. While this 
is probably true to a degree, this may not have 
obscured as much as Beer assumes. Indeed, one 
conclusion that seems to stand out in his analy- 
sis is that somehow, in spite of the existence of a 
plethora of autonomous and differentiated insti- 
tutions, NATO cohesion has declined substan- 
tially. Certainly this should suggest that a good 
deal more than institutions are relevant to alli- 
ance cohesion, 

Third, the author contends that “there has 
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been a concentration on environmental configu- 
rations as causal factors and a neglect of the 
Immediate motives and expectations of key po- 
litical actors.” (p. 8) Once again, several of his 
own findings seem to contradict this assertion. 
The one crucial factor which seems to account 
for the greatest change in NATO cohesion, ac- 
cording to Beer, is the degree‘of external crisis, 
an environmental factor. In his conclusion the 
author traces at some length the changes in 
NATO integration in relation to the degree of 
East-West conflict, and he finds that institu- 
tional advancement consistently tailed off during 
the periods of East-West détente in 1953-55, 
1958-59, and 1963-65. Clearly perceptions of 
environmental conflict and the resulting tension 
appeared to have an integrative effect on 
NATO. 

In addition, Beer finds that the ideology of 
NATO's leadership also tended to favor inte- 
gration strongly. However, the minimal influ- 
ence of these key political actors on the actual 
outcome tends to indicate their relative lack of 
importance. From this reviewer’s perspective, 
one of the strongest points about the author’s 
narrative was that it did not attribute all 
changes in NATO cohesion to one or a few 
key political actors, like de Gaulle, as so many 
other studies of NATO have done. In fact, he 
often seems to be quite aware that there are 
more basic factors, often environmental ones, at 
work. Thus, it appears to be essential to analyze 
the actors’ environment and their perceptions of 
it as well as their own unique and idiosyncratic 
personalities. 

In summary, Beer’s book is certainly one of 
the most comprehensive and up-to-date analyses 
of changes in NATO cohesion during the past 
20 years. It exhibits considerable substantive re- 
search effort and is organized in an interesting 
framework based.on an analysis of the integra- 
tive process. Unfortunately, it has several theo- 
retical shortcomings which illustrate rather 
clearly how far we are from a systematic, poten- 
tially generalizable, and empirically gounded 
theory of alliance cohesion. 

P. Terrence HopMANN 

University of Minnesota 


Gandhi's Truth: On the Origins ‘of Militant 
Nonviolence. By Erix H. Errxson. (New 
York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1969. Pp. 
474. $10.00.) 

When Erikson’s Young Man Luther was pub- 
lished in 1958, it was little noticed by historians 
and social scientists, even by those who had spe- 
cial interests in the Protestant Reformation and 
rise of modern Europe (if memory serves, the 
book was not reviewed by This Journal or any 
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other political science publication). By now Lu- 
ther has achieved almost classic status as a work 
of psychobiography, and indeed serves as a 
model to those attempting to apply psychoana- 
lytic insights to history and biography. But Er- 
ikson’s eminence goes far beyond the confines of 
academic departments in universities and the 
pages of Daédalus. Unlike many of his psycho- 
analytic colleagues who write for outside audi- 
ences, he is a prophet honored in his own coun- 
try. His Childhood and Society, with its skilled 
delineation of the stages of child and adolescent 
development in different cultures, is among the 
most widely used books in psychiatric residency 
training programs. No wonder that for his con- 
tributions to the study of ego identity and iden- 
tity ‘crisis’ Erikson was recently named by a 
large number of his fellow practitioners as 
among the three most outstanding living ana- 
lysts and psychiatrists. 

Gandhi's Truth is unlikely to lower these esti- 
mates; in fact, a case can be made that this lat- 
est book is superior in depth and relevance to 
the one on Luther. The focus of the work is a 
1918 textile worker’s strike—referred to by Er- 
ikson as “The Event”—in the Indian city of Ah- 
medabad. At the time of the strike Gandhi was 
almost fifty years old, and while he was already 
well known in India and abroad as a leader in 
the Indian civil rights movement in South Af- 
rica and in India itself, he was not yet the re- 
vered Bapu of the Indian masses he was later to ` 
become—or, from another point of view, not yet 
the “naked Fakir,” as Winston Churchill, in his 
kindlier moments, used to refer to him. Gandhi 
was asked to mediate the strike by Ahmeda- 
bad’s leading mill owner, Ambalal Sarabhai, 
whose sister was a social worker sympathetic to 
the striking textile employees. In the course of 
the strike, which was. eventually settled by a 
compromise favorable to the workers, Gandhi 
converted a number of those on both sides to 
the principles of Satyagraha, a non-violent 
method of persuasion, according to Erikson, by 
which one’s opponents are won over to the ver- 
sions of truth, justice, and peace that are being 
put forward. By the end of the strike the tech- 
niques of Satyagraha, including for the first 
time fasting, had been more or less successfully 
tested, and a year later they were to reach and 
affect the stage of world history when Gandhi 
led the first nationwide civil disobedience cam- 
paign. 

It was another thirty years before India saw 
the last of the British Raj, and perhaps India’s 
achievement of mdependence in the late Nime- 
teen Forties owed more to Britain’s exhaustion 
following World War II and forces moving to- 
ward the dissolution of empires everywhere than 
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to Gandhi’s Satyagraha. To take this direction 
further, it is possible to argue, as Arthur Koes- 
tler has recently done, that Gandhi’s influence in 
India has been almost wholly reactionary and so 
backward, in terms of India’s need for economic 
and political modernization, as to suggest that 
Churchill’s “naked Fakir” designation was not 
far wrong. Erikson’s interest, however, is less in 
modern Indian history or even in Gandhi’s rela- 
tion to Indian independence than in the possibil- 
ity that Satyagraha may have momentous appli- 
cation to the increasing violent controversies of 
our own time. In promulgating and perfecting 
Satyagraha, Erikson asks in effect, did Gandhi 
know something that we in the West don’t 
know? 

Before turning to this question Erikson as 
psychoanalyst is concerned to explicate some im- 
portant themes and occurrences in Gandhi’s life 
prior to the 1918 strike. Gandhi’s early years 
appear to have been more than usually compli- 
cated by oedipal relationships. Up to a point it 
is the familiar story of the male child’s closeness 
to the mother and his rivalous ambivalent and 
guilty feelings about the father. Even granting 
the point that these relationships should not be 
approached as if they had been lived out in 
Vienna or New York, it is reasonable to suggest 
that Gandhi throughout this life was more com- 
fortable with the feminine side of his nature 
than with the masculine component. Erikson 
touches on this when he remarks that the “total 
image” of Gandhi’s home in childhood “is one in 
which it is difficult to allocate masculine and 
feminine identifications”; “Father Time,” he ob- 
serves suggestively, is in India a Mother. 
Clearly in India the attributes of masculinity 
and femininity are not as sharply differentiated, 
and sexual role definitions as sharply marked, as 
in western culture. If I understand Erikson cor- 
rectly, he wants to emphasize that Gandhi’s ac- 
ceptance of his own femininity and associated 
maternal instincts partly explains not only his 
success as a mass leader but also clarifies some of 
the necessary conditions for a world order based 
upon Satyagraha principles. 

Gandhi himself, of course, is associated with a 
variety of bizarre sexual anecdotes, much used 
against him by his enemies. It is well known 
that he suffered life-long guilt as a result of hav- 
ing intercourse with his pregnant wife at the 
very moment his father was dying; some years 
later, after fathering several children and not 
wanting additional offspring (he was opposed to 
contraception), he renounced sex altogether. 
Or did he? Those opposed to Gandhi have al- 
ways smirked about his habit in old age of 
sleeping with naked women and girls, allegedly 
to keep warm and to test his self-control. What- 
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ever the reasons, it cannot be denied that Gan- 
dhi throughout life suffered a good deal irom 
demands made upon him as a husband, lover, 
and father. For his treatment of his sons. in 
particular, there is nothing to be said by wav of 
justification. Perhaps it is a fair question 
whether, in this respect as in his failure to rec- 
ognize the “mutuality” of sexual relations, Gan- 
dhi ever succeeded in practicing in private some 
of the principles of Satyagraha that he espoused 
in public. While Erikson does not raise such a 
question directly, it 1s with reference to Gan- 
dhi’s treatment of his family that he abandons 
his customary affectionate regard for his sub- 
ject, rightly scolding Gandhi for rationalizing his 
own behavior “with ambivalent phrases and 
principles.” 

Not that Erikson interprets Gandhi solely in 
terms of his complex psychosexual development. 
Indeed those who seek in the book a simple 
monocausal deterministic explanation for Gan- 
dhi’s career will be disappointed to find that 
Gandhi's life as depicted by Erikson was not 
that simple. Erikson is content to demonstrate 
how certain themes from Gandhi’s early years 
were played out in Durban, London, and, 
finally, Ahmedabad; beyond this, neither Erik- 
son nor any other psychobiographer is really en- 
titled to go unless he eschews the limitations im- 
posed by the known available facts of Gandhi's 
life. Since Erikson is familiar with clinical reali- 
ties, he knows that even these facts, like the 
manifest content of dreams, are subject to dis- 
tortion, and he therefore is cautious in inter- 
preting the ‘facts’ set forth in Gandhi’s autobi- 
ography. 

Some readers, no doubt, will think he is too 
cautious here and there, and perhaps it can be 
argued that certain interpretations evidence a 
considerable transference relationship between 
the analyst and his subject (Erikson admits to 
such a relationship with his 1962 host in India. 
the mill owner of 1918, Ambalal Sarabhai). The 
India experts among us will not be happy with 
his total ignorance of the social science litera- 
ture pertaining to India, a literature that migh: 
have modified certain of his conclusions about 
the basis of Gandhi’s charisma, and given 
greater depth to some other conclusions about 
the political and social significance of the 1915 
strike. (Unfortunately, Gandhi’s Truth illus- 
trates rather than solves the problems presented 
when analysts with social science interests work 
in isolation from social scientists with psychoan- 
alytic sophistication.) Erikson’s writing style, 
which has always suffered from a conspicuous 
density and vagueness of expression, has not im- 
proved with this latest book, many paragraphs 
of which suggest that subtlety of thought and 
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phrasing if carried too far becomes merely an- 
other form of ambiguity. After much pondering 
T still cannot fathom the meaning of “Gandhi’s 
actualism, then, first of all consisted in his 
knowledge of, and his ability to gain strength 
from, the fact that nothing is more powerful in 
the world than conscious nothingness if it is 
paired with the gift of giving and accepting ac- 
tuality.” One is tempted to wonder whether 
this sentence was intended to be understood. At 
other times, one suspects that a point made 
facetiously is designed to be taken somewhat 
seriously, and a point made seriously designed to 
be taken somewhat facetiously. Perhaps the au- 
thor unlike the reader wishes to have it both 
ways. 

These faults do not make Gandhi’s Truth 
easy reading, but neither do they render its cen- 
tral themes so obfuscated as to elude meaning. 
Gandhi like Freud, Erikson suggests, understood 
the difference between ethics and moralism, and 
between what is instinctive and what is instinc- 
tual. Arguing an affinity between Gandhi’s truth 
or Satyagraha and the insights of modern psy- 
chology, Erikson credits Gandhi with an aware- 
ness that man’s propensity for destruction is an 
“unfunctional drive” that, because it is without 
preserving role, could be transcended or gotten 
rid of. Unlike most of us, Gandhi “prided him- 
self on being half-man and half-woman,” and 
Erikson is right to observe that wars owe some- 
thing to the “age-old male propensity for con- 
sidering the renunciation of armament an aban- 
donment, of malehood.” Thus Gandhi, to whom 
the usual masculine-feminine dichotomies did 
not apply, was far more hopeful than Freud 
about the human condition, but like Freud un- 
derstood the need for “mutual activism with 
others” in a non-violent context, and the 
achievement of “more inclusive identities.” 
‘Reality testing,’ Erikson seems to be saying, en- 
ables psychoanalytic man to think more clearly 
about himself and his problems, and may lead 
social man to the Gandhian solution of non-vi- 
olent Satyagraha as a way of bridging the gap 
between personal and family ethics and the eth- 
ics of communities and nations. To choose any 
other direction is to choose certain death and 
the destruction of civilized life. 

Would that it were so, that is, would that we 
were able to learn better from Gandhi than 
from Moses; Jesus, Freud, or, in our own time, 
Martin Luther King (to whom Gandhi's Truth 
is dedicated). But it seems that even the Indian 
followers of Gandhi have as little commitment 
to Satyagraha as the followers of Jesus have to 
the Sermon on the Mount. As this is being writ- 
ten there are reports of continuing communal 
strife between Hindus and Moslems in—one can 
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guess—Ahmedabad where the death toll may 
yet reach Into the thousands. It is a sad com- 
mentary on the 100th anniversary of Gandhi’s 
birth, and a pathetic footnote to Gandhi's 
Truth. 
ARNOLD A. Rocow 
City University of New York 


Nationalism and Its Alternatives. By Karu W. 
DevutscuH. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1969. Pp. 200. $5.95) 


Among modern governments only nation 
states can—at their best—satisfy the needs and 
win the support of their inhabitants; but mod- 
ern warfare makes those same states into “po- 
tential death-traps for their citizens.” This “par- 
adox” is the theme of Karl Deutsch’s extended 
essay on Nationalism and Its Alternatives. He 
offers no panacea and preaches no sermon. 
Rather he seeks to contribute to a “political me- 
teorology” that can provide timely “storm 
warnings.” 

The first three chapters trace parts of the 
global weather chart. In the West nations grew 
slowly along routes of transport and around ad- 
ministrative “core areas”; hence assimilation 
outpaced social mobilization. In Eastern Europe 
that ratio was reversed. Autocratic empires 
broke up into ethnic polka-dots. Internecine 
strife among nationalities led to expropriation, 
expulsion, and massacre—a wholesale disregard 
for human rights that cleared the way for com- 
munist repression. In the developing countries 
the nationalist and militarist rulers have shown 
themselves “spectacularly inept at economic, in- 
dustrial, and educational development,” and are 
venting their frustrations on the West. 

Deutsch has only moderate hopes for federal 
integration among existing states (Chapter 
Four). Even in Europe, trade in the Common 
Market since 1957 increased no more than 
might be expected among any given group of 
growing economies. A. more promising avenue is 
the formation of “pluralistic security communi- 
ties’—groups of states that forswear war and 
hence can multiply their contacts through the 
flow of goods, news, and persons. Above all, 
Deutsch hopes for a concerted development of 
behavioral science (Chapter Five). Politics is 
like a game “with moderately loaded dice,” a 
mixture of law and of chance. Hence it is amen- 
able to techniques of analysis derived from 
probability, the theory of games, theories of im- 
perfect communication, learning psychology, and 
other fields. And as understanding deepens, so 
do the opportunities for rational control expand. 

Deutsch concludes that for the next eighty 
years or so there will be no substitute for the 
nation-state. Accustomed as we have grown to 
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its services we are not likely to settle for any- 
thing smaller—or for anything much larger. For 
with our present knowledge and habits, any sub- 
stantial increase in size is likely to blunt a 
state’s sensitivity to domestic needs and foreign 
dangers. Already the largest states resemble 
“irritable giants wearing blinders and defective 
hearing aids.” We must therefore be prepared to 
give the nation-states “a larger part than ever 
of our material possessions and affairs ... But 
we need not, and we ought not, give the nation- 
state our souls.” Defense expenditures could be 
shifted toward indirect military assets such as 
transport, education, and foreign aid. Interna- 
tional law could be developed not just as a mor- 
alizing law for international behavior but also as 
a pragmatic law of international behavior. 

Deutsch’s brevity and informal tone have 
their drawbacks. Future editions will no doubt 
eliminate some inadvertent inaccuracies or mis- 
prints. For example, Henry of Saxony was not a 
king who became emperor but a duke who be- 
came king; Greece became sovereign in 1830 not 
1930, Germany federal in 1871 not 1918; Mus- 
tafa Kemal attained power in 1919-22, not 
1918; and at the tenth step of a random walk 
the chances of being one step or less from the 
center are 672, not 712, out of 1024. (pp. 12, 
49f., 118, 152.) Occasionally, too, a link in the 
argument appears to be missing. Would the 
Common Market economies have grown as 
much without the five year impetus toward 
unity provided by the Treaty of Rome? If 
boundaries once drawn turn people inward, is it 
still true that existing boundaries reflect (rather 
than restrict) present flows of communication? 
The analogy between international law and the 
rules of the road is less than convincing. Before 
the advent of unified government over long 
stretches of road, one might argue, there were 
no right and left lanes and no stop signs, and it 
was lurking highwaymen rather than “passing 
trucks” that were ready “to mete out the death 
penalty.” 

But the lucidity and succinctness of Deutsch’s 
book more than compensate for such blemishes. 
For the political scientist, it draws together the 
major themes of his earlier works, such as Na- 
tionalism and Social Communication (1958), 
Political Community and the North Atlantic 
Area (with Richard W. Van Wagenen and oth- 
ers, 1957), and The Nerves of Government 
(1963). For the general reader it provides a 
convenient introduction to the body of thought 
that has made Karl Deutsch the leading politi- 
cal scientist of his generation. 

Where others have escaped from the real po- 
litical world into quantified trivia or abstruse 
verbiage, Deutsch has chosen for his life’s theme 
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the patterns of communication that lead to po- 
litical conflict—or cooperation. He attains rele- 
vance (that ideal loudly proclaimed these days, 
but rarely specified) in the two ways in which a 
scholar must pursue it: relevance to large 
human concerns and relevance to his own life 
history. Growing up in Prague in the period be- 
tween the world wars within the small circle 
that was working for German-Czech under- 
standing, Deutsch experienced the problems of 
nationality and communication as a daily real- 
ity. From Europe, too, he brought that rich 
knowledge of history which saves him from the 
pedantry and shallowness of much of American 
“behavioral” science. But it was his adoptive 
country that furnished the intellectual tools, 
such as cybernetics and the theory of games, 
with which to master his chosen problem. 

Deutsch does not pursue the will-o’-the-wisp 
of a “value-free social science.” He is aware that 
the realms of fact and of value are (in W. G. 
Runeiman’s phrase) “distinct but inseparable.” 
His technological enthusiasm is pervaded by a 
deep humanism. His hopes for a better future 
are strengthened by an unflattering appraisal of 
the perplexities of the present. Inventiveness, he 
assumes, will do more good than high sentiment. 
He is keenly conscious of the ambiguity of all 
political situations. In particular, he knows that 
“Throughout the history of nationalism .. . we 
find the noblest aspects of life mingled with the 
most terrible.” His most telling weapon against 
inhumanity and barbarism is the rationalist’s 
gentle irony. 

The central question of politics to Deutsch is 
not one of power but of the satisfaction of 
human needs. Mankind, he suggests, resembles 
“a tipsy, but reasonably rational,” person “stag- 
gering along ... the edge of a cliff.” The social 
scientist cannot make us sober. But by examin- 
ing both drunkard and mountain, he can lessen 
the chances of our stumbling into the abyss. 

; Dankwart À. Rustow 

Columbia University 


Commumty Conflict, Public Opinion and the 
Law: The Amish Dispute in Iowa. By Har- 
RELL R. Ropcers, Jr. (Columbus: Charles 
E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1969. Pp. 154. 
$1.95, paper.) 

This is a neat, tight little case study of an ex- 
tended dispute over the schooling of Amish chil- 
dren. It is an interesting, sometimes absorbing 
account accomplished with considerable sophisti- 
cation in data analysis. Although rough in spots, 
it is a useful contribution to professional under- 
standing of relationships between local elites’ at- 
titudes and behavior and both local and general 
public attitudes, of the uses of legal machinery 
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for conflict resolution, and of the role of state 
officials in structuring local action. It could be 
useful m undergraduate courses In community 
politics or research design and methodology, as 
well as in some sociology of law contexts. 

The dispute involved a community school 
board’s efforts to force a handful of Amish chil- 
dren to attend local public school, or receive in- 
struction in their two private schools exclusively 
from state-certified teachers paid for by the 
Amish community. The Amish sought to gain 
state support or local funds to pay uncertified 
teachers of their selection who would continue 
to instruct children according to Amish beliefs. 
Various means of enforcement were tried, and 
the dispute escalated to the point where the 
Governor of Iowa intervened to prevent physi- 
cal coercion of the children. Ultimately, state re- 
quirements were amended to provide exceptions 
for the Amish, who emerged with substantially 
all their goals achieved. 

Rodgers takes as his central questions (1) 
What type of circumstances lead responsible of- 
ficials to refuse to enforce the law through the 
use of established legal machinery? and (2) 
What effect does such a refusal have on popular 
support for the law and the political system? 
Data collected for the purposes of the study in- 
cluded responses to similar structured question- 
naires from twelve local ‘“decisionmakers” 
(school board members and school officials), 
seventeen local “opinion leaders” (those named 
by decisionmakers as people they consulted), 
and a random sample of 289 local citizens (con- 
ducted by a professional survey organization). 
Some comparative data are also employed, the 
most useful.of which are responses to a state- 
wide survey which included some of the author’s 
questions regarding the dispute and responses to 
standard attitudinal questions administered to 
another statewide sample by other researchers. 

Rodgers finds that all segments of the gener- 
ally conservative local community were agreed 
that the Amish should be obliged to obey the 
state school law requirements that they either 
attend public school or hire and pay for certified 
teachers in their own schools. The statewide 
general public, however, perhaps influenced by a 
dramatic photograph showing Amish children 
fleeing through cornfields from the pursuit of 
authorities who sought to force them into buses 
for transportation to public schools, favored ex- 
ception to the law for the Amish. In what con- 
stitutes one of the most interesting findings of 
the study, Rodgers shows that the nature of the 
dispute was understood quite differently by dif- 
ferent publics: local decisionmakers and opinion 
leaders saw it as a financial issue in which the 
Amish were simply unwilling to pay for their 
own teachers; the local public saw it as an 
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Amish attempt to avoid contaminating contact 
with the outside world; and the statewide public 
saw it as an issue of religious freedom for the 
Amish. 

Decisionmakers felt strongly that the law 
should have been enforced as it stood, and they 
were aware of support for their position on the 
part of local opinion leaders and the local public. 
But they were reluctant to take the harsh final 
steps that the dogged Amish resistance made 
necessary, such as confiscation of Amish prop- 
erty, extended jailing of parents, or daily physi- 
cal coercion of the children. All three local pub- 
lics resented “outside interference” and contin- 
ued to feel that the law should have been en- 
forced, even though the Governor’s intrusion 
took them off an uncomfortable hook and re- 
sulted in provision of special (non-local) funds 
to pay the Amish teachers’ salaries. Only the 
two groups of local elites felt afterwards that re- 
spect for law had been undermined, however, 
while the local citizens’ respect for law and the 
political system remained high. 

The author deserves credit for tackling the 
difficult task of exploring the complex bases for 
noninvocation of legal machinery and the conse- 
quences thereof for future respect for the law on 
the part of various publics. On the whole, he 
does well in extracting hypotheses for future re- 
search. The scope of the problem, however, in 
contrast with the limitations of the data avail- 
able, make the reader somewhat uneasy at 
points. The small size of the elite publics and 
the narrow focus on the process of a single 
rather unique dispute in this small community 
make for an uncertain base, and too often the 
author is forced to depend on answers to a sin- 
gle question to support broad characterizations. 

To some extent, these are problems inherent 
in any small-scale research project which seeks 
to grapple with important problems. But the au- 
thor has contributed to the difficulty here in 
some minor ways. Seeking efficient portrayal of 
comparisons between publics, for example, he 
employs bar graph presentations of group means 
to such an extent that the substance of re- 
sponses are slighted, seriously so in one chapter 
(5). Nor does the conceptual armory of systems 
analysis seem well suited to the explication of 
the single chain of events and reactions involved 
in such a case study. The strengths of systems 
analysis are perhaps more visible in the design 
of research, or in interpretation of patterns of 
repeated behavior or recurring similar events. 
Here, the tale might have been told more clearly 
and directly if the author had not presented his 
findings in such an elaborate framework. And he 
might have avoided such minor annoyances as 
translating theoretical assumptions into “conclu- 
sions” for which his evidence offers little support 
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(e.g., p. 118.) 

It is not inconsistent to add now that the au- 
thor might also have sought to draw some impli- 
cations of a different order out of his research; 
his central questions do not appear to wholly 
encompass the data developed. Part of the 
strength of this book lies in the multiple appli- 
cations of the data, particularly those on the 
segmentation of attitudes within the community. 
In other words, this is more than a study of 
why the school board failed to go all the way 
with law enforcement and how various publics 
reacted in terms of support for the law. There 
are suggestive data permitting comparison of 
local elites and publics as to their relative pro- 
pensity to make policy-preference-oriented ex- 
ceptions to the neutral and consistent applica- 
tion of the law. In important ways, it appears, 


law is merely an extension of values, rather than . 


an embodiment of a generally shared commu- 
nity desire for order and predictability. Support 
comes from those people whose preferences are 
served, and to the extent that they are; others, 
recognizing that the law embodies somebody 
else’s preferences, prefer exceptions to allow 
them to do as they wish. There are interesting 
data comparing local elites and public attitudes 
on civil liberties questions which seem to show 
much smaller disparities than most other stud- 
ies. And there is a series of implications for such 
policy questions as decentralization of decision- 
making: the data grant small encouragement to 
those who would see decentralization as a means 
of promoting local democracy, if democracy be 
defined to include the tolerance of strongly-felt 
minority preferences by local majorities. 

These minor rough spots do not really detract 
from what is a decided professional contribution 
to the community politics and law-as-social-pro- 
cess literature. In addition, the book may offer a 
potentially useful classroom tool for teachers 
who want undergraduate students to learn re- 
search skills and concepts through field research 
in community contexts. It is well written, and 
the inclusion of timely anecdotes and revealing 
quotations enhances the impact. A description of 
the citizen sample, copies of the questionnaires, 
and descriptions of scale construction and com- 
puter programs and statistical techniques appear 
in appendices. All in all, it is an engaging and 
promising piece of work. 

KENNETH M. DOLBEARE 

University of Wisconsin 


Men And Citizens: A Study of Rousseaws So- 
cial Theory. By Junita N. SuHxuar. (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1969. 
Pp. 245. $8.50.) 

Rousseau is truly the sphinx of modern social 
philosophy. Any student of the human condition 
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eventually encounters this sensitive and ago- 
nized genius, but the product of this encounter 
more often than not is a sense of paradox. One 
could say that he has been given a complex rid- 
die to interpret. Many have been the interpreta- 
tions proffered, and we now seem to have come 
full circle, in a way. Not long ago a prominent 
view of Rousseau was that he adored the noble 
savage, undefiled by exotic and corrupting arts 
and science and by any sort of government. 
Soon, however, scholars like Lovejoy perceived 
that Rousseau specifically denied that men could 
return to that condition, or even that it would 
be desirable. Before long our attention was 
being called to the profound rationalism and 
moral responsibility, revolutionary in character. 
of Rousseau’s democratic political theory, anc 
we were reminded of how highly Kant thought 
of him. We were then treated to a debate, 
whether he was totalitarian or democratic. What 
we now have from Mrs. Shklar is a denial of the 
significance of most of this argument through a 
sophisticated reversion to the negative aspects 
of the earlier thesis. To Rousseau, it is now said. 
there is no return to that happy past, but there 
is little happiness for men in the future, either. 
Man is indeed “born free” and “by nature 
good,” but he is incurably fallen. Her argument 
is as fascinating as it is unexpected. 

Robert Derathé warned us about twenty 
years ago that Rousseau could be understood 
only if all of his writings, including his letters, 
are considered, insisting with Rousseau that his 
thought would then show a consistency not oth- 
erwise discernible. Dr. Shklar has taken this ad- 
vice to heart, but the consistent meaning she 
finds is not at all that found by Derathé. 
Whereas the French scholar, like Cassirer, con- 
cluded that Rousseau was basically a rationalist, 
and with elaborate documentation situated his 
thought in the context of the political science of 
the age, Dr. Shklar thinks that the outraged 
condemnation of rationalism and all its products 
with which Rousseau launched his literary ca- 
reer expressed his constant perspective and re- 
mained the foundation of his later writings. She 
insists that Rousseau can be understood only as 
a critic of society, informing men of their dis- 
ease, and not as a constructive social thinker, 
suggesting remedies. He expressed, as she nicely 
puts it, “the individualism of the weak,” as 
Locke had expressed that of the strong. He 
hated human suffering, which he portrayed in 
many passages with unexampled power, but find- 
ing its cause not in ignorance, which might be 
dispelled as Locke and the utilitarians hoped, 
but in weakness of will, be concluded that there 
is no remedy. His apparent remedies—Hmile, La 
Nouvelle Héloise, The Social Contract—all not 
only contain the seeds of their own destruction, 
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but do not provide, separately or together, an 
adequate world for the human soul. Man cannot 
live without society, society is impossible with- 
out inequality, and inequality is another name 
for human suffering. Rousseau is not only pessi- 
mistic, as has often been recognized; the very 
“perfectibility” of man, his distinguishing char- 
acteristic, is the source of his woes. This Rous- 
seau is surely a prophet without hope. 

Mrs. Shklar seems aware that her thesis is ex- 
traordinary, reducing a man who has been con- 
sidered a great and important social philosopher, 
despite his unsystematie mind, to little more 
than an anguished cry of frustration, anger, and 
impotence. She deliberately ignores the historical 
influence of Rousseau’s thought, and for the 
most part other scholarly interpretations, appar- 
ently considering that Rousseau cannot be held 
responsible for what others have made of his 
work. She would let Rousseau speak for himself. 
One cannot deny that she has been largely 
successful in permitting one Rousseau to 
emerge, the Rousseau who speaks to the mod- 
ern, agonized, existentialist temperament, and 
this reader is grateful, since he now understands 
an appeal he had previously found mexplicable. 
Stil, there are other voices of Rousseau: the 
protohistoricism of the Discourse on the Ori- 
gin of Inequality, the careful legal phrases and 
political demands of the Social Contract, the 
practical and evolutionary conservatism of his 
later writmgs, which impressed a Vaughn, a 
Cassirer, a Derathé, leading them to discern a 
quite fundamental development in Rousseau’s 
thought and learning during the decade follow- 
ing his first discourse, and these are not given 
adequate consideration. For example, Mrs. 
Shklar’s treatment of sovereignty and the gen- 
eral will seems to void them of all substance; 
they become inspired, critical metaphors, to be 
understood almost in reverse of what they seem 
to say. It is hardly certain that Rousseau con- 
sidered them so. Nevertheless, Dr. Shklar has 
given us a distinguished book, ensuring that the 
debate over the meaning of Rousseau will con- 
tinue, and contributing greatly to it. 

WiniiamM H. HARBOLD 

Whitman College 


Soviet Perspectives on International Relations, 
1956-1967. By WILLIAM ZIMMERMAN. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1969. Pp. 336. $9.50.) 

The past several years have witnessed a spate 
of articles clamoring for more political science— 
greater methodological consciousness and rigor— 
in the study of Communist systems. Responses 
to these appeals, even when the injunction is 
taken seriously, have been disappointing. The 
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work under review is a happy exception to this 
generalization. Zimmerman displays a broad fa- 
miliarity with contemporary IR literature and, 
better still, an ability to apply relevant concepts 
in a sensible manner. 

As the title suggests, the book treats recent 
developments in the intellectual climate of So- 
viet foreign policy decision-making. By examin- 
ing the growing Soviet literature on the theory 
and practice of international relations the au- 
thor finds considerable evidence of movement 
towards a more empirical appraisal of the inter- 
national system. Indeed, he notes a significant 
convergence with western concepts and percep- 
tions. According to Zimmerman, the new appre- 
ciation of the complexities of international real- 
ity has entailed a progressive discarding of here- 
tofore sacrosanct Marxist-Leninist principles 
with their simplistic zero-sum-game assump- 
tions. 

The book is organized topically, rather than 
chronologically. This strategy involves a certain 
cost in repetition and discontinuity, but the cost 
is generally balanced by analytical benefits. In 
Chapter Two, which provides a general integra- 
tive background, Zimmerman presents an exten- 
sive account of the development of IR as an au- 
tonomous discipline in the USSR. Particularly 
important was the re-emergence of the Institute 
of World Economy and International Relations 
in the wake of criticism of Soviet scholarship by 
Khrushchev and Mikoyan at the Twentieth 
Party Congress. Much of the impetus proceeded 
from the new line on peaceful economic competi- 
tion, which presumably required a more pro- 
found understanding of the nature of contempo- 
rary capitalism. Not surprisingly, economists 
and economic questions dominated the early 
scholarly output of the Institute. As representa- 
tives of other disciplines became involved, the 
range of interests accordingly expanded, as did 
the level of analytical sophistication. 

This developmental process was not unilinear. 
The dead hand of traditional views and the un- 
willingness of conservative forces to envision IR 
studies as anything more than an aid to propa- 
gandists posed serious obstacles to growth dur- 
ing the 1956-1962 “foundation period.” During 
the last two years of Khrushchev’s rule there 
occurred a notable breakthrough. The author 
extends this period of “new respectability” up to 
the time of writing—1967. However, there is 
good reason to designate the post-Khrushchev 
period as a separate stage, in my opinion, even 
on Zimmerman’s own evidence, exclusive, that 
is, of the Czechoslovak crisis. 

Among the reasons for the new receptivity the 
author mentions Soviet impressions of the salu- 
tary influence of political and strategic scholar- 
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ship on American foreign policy! After the 
Cuban missile debacle the grass may well have 
looked greener on the other side of the fence. 

The chapter on Soviet perceptions of the in- 
ternational “actors” is particularly well handled. 
Zimmerman traces the complex process whereby 
Khrushchev and the specialists came to view the 
nation-state as the primary actor. To be over- 
come were ideological proclivities for viewing IR, 
m class-conspiratorial and cosmie world-histori- 
cal terms. He notes important semantic changes 
in Soviet terminology as the centrifugal effects 
of nationalism created problems for both major 
power blocs in a period of détente. 

In a chapter on perceptions of US. foreign 
policy the author cogently describes the over- 
coming of “contradictions” between the hoary 
conception of governments as mere executive 
committees of the capitalist ruling classes and 
the obvious importance of governments as rela- 
tively autonomous determiners of national pol- 
icy. Indeed, he notes, towards the end of the 
Khrushchev era, a tendency to go beyond 
“power elite” or “military-industrial complex” 
explanations, which have so preoccupied West- 
ern critics. Zimmerman argues that during his 
final years Khrushchev found it expedient for 
his own purposes to “prettify American impe- 
rialism’—~a, tendency rejected by his successors. 
To Zimmerman this reversal offers greater 
promise for a stable U.S.-Soviet relationship 
than did Khrushchev’s lily-gilding approach. 

The book is not without faults. The style, al- 
though generally lively and interesting, is some- 
times strained as the author reaches for the bon 
mot. It is one thing to “bracket” Mao between 
the K(h)(a)n boys—Genghis and Herman (p. 
95); but it seems a bit inappropriate (even if 
hilarious) to refer to Khrushchev as “the Ever- 
ett Dirksen of the world communist movement” 
(p. 225). 

Some of the substantive problems are more 
serious. It may not be quite fair to mention the 
Czechoslovak crisis, but Zimmerman’s analysis 
of trends, despite occasional caveats, is much 
too unilinear and leaves little room for such 
lapses into past “irrationalities.” The predictive 
potential of the analysis 1s restricted to the most 
general level. 

A more fundamental weakness is the failure 
to deal seriously and systematically with inter- 
nal political factors. The excesses of Kremlinol- 
ogy notwithstanding, one cannot comprehen- 
sively treat Soviet foreign policy-making with- 
out serious consideration of leadership conflict. 
Zimmerman does not give sufficient attention to 
this crucial problem or to the related question of 
personal leadership style. 

Finally, the basie issue of the erosion of ideol- 
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ogy as a major determinant of Soviet foreign 
policy is not handled as subtly as the general 
quality of the book would lead one to expect. 
What Zimmerman appears to see “eroding” is 
the petrified formulations and pronunciamentes 
of the Stalin era. It is certainly true that many 
of the hallowed doctrines of the past, including 
even some of Lenin’s basic perspectives, have 
become inoperative in this “post-imperialist” 
age. Nevertheless, ideology has always been 
most important as a methodology, a way of or- 
dering data. Its doctrines and even its categories 
have often been modified and “enriched.” Le- 
nin’s Imperialism was nothing if not a major re- 
vision of Marxism. If the Soviet handling of the 
Czechoslovak crisis was “non-ideological,” then 
so was Lenin’s handling of the Brest-Litovsk ne- 
gotiations and Stalin’s of the 1989 pact with 
Hitler. But a counter-explanation in ideological 
terms can also be made in each case and ought 
at least to be considered. What Zimmerman has 
done brilliantly is to trace the erosion of old 
doctrines and analytical categories and the 
emergence of new ones. This is not the same 
thing as demonstrating the inevitable end of ide- 
ology. What he has done is no mean achieve- 
ment, however, and his book is an important 
contribution to scholarship on Soviet foreign 
policy. 
Roserr F. MILLER 
University of Illinois 


Custom and Politics in Urban Africa: A Study 
of Hausa Migrants in Yoruba Towns. BY 
ABNER CoHEN. (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1969. Pp. 252. $5.50.) 


Black political scientists and members of the 
Caucus for a New Political Science will find 
Professor Cohen’s book loaded with implications 
for their work. Africanists and political scien- 
tists generally will find the book a stimulating 
tonic. 

Drawing on his fifteen months of field work in 
1962-1963, supplemented by colonial records 
and earlier studies of Nigeria, Cohen describes 
and analyzes the social structure and behavior 
of the Hausa minority in the Yoruba city of 
Ibadan during the period 1906-1963. This tiny 
minority of less than one percent of the city’s 
population adroitly exploited their own 
strengths, the anxieties of the Yoruba chiefs, 
and the British system of Indirect Rule to 
achieve 1) their own semi-autonomous residen- 
tial and business quarter (Sabo) under the au- 
thority of a Hausa Chief of the Quarter, 2) a 
monopoly over the trade in cattle brought to 
Ibadan from the North, 3) a monopoly over the 
trade in kola nuts shipped to the North, and 4) 
for a while a monopoly over the butcher trade 
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in Ibadan. Cohen maintains that, the technical 
requirements of long-distance trade in perishable 
commodities are best met, in a pre-industrial so- 
ciety, under the conditions of ethnic monopoly, 
and the book’s primary focus is on the relation- 
ship between Hausa ethnicity and their political 
and economic fortunes. 

Cohen’s treatment of this relationship utilizes 
two key analytic concepts. The first, “retribali- 
zation,’ makes the book revisionary of earlier 
studies which associated African urbanism with 
“detribalization.” Migrant Hausa have not been 
integrated in the course of time into the general 
life of the city. Nor have they merely replicated 
in Sabo the Hausa culture of their homelands in 
the North. Instead they have developed a lo- 
cally distinct ethnicity, participation in which 
(i.e. “citizenship” in Sabo) is not acquired as a 
simple function of Hausa identity brought from 
the North but is achieved by a migrant’s taking 
up roles that make him progressively more set- 
tled in Sabo. As he becomes more settled, he 
takes on a new, and exclusive, ethnicity; he be- 
comes “retribalized.” 

Secondly, Cohen treats ethnicity as “essen- 
tially a political and not a cultural phenome- 
non.” Throughout the history of Sabo, ethnic 
exclusivity has been a mechanism for fostering 
and protecting Hausa interests in trade and 
property. Even the mystic Tijanityya order of 
Islam that became dominant in Sabo in the 
1950’s, leading to the “ritualization of author- 
ity” as malams became integrated into the deci- 
sion-making process and to the intensification 
and increased pervasiveness of religious ritual, 
can be seen as a response to the threatened sub- 
version of Sabo’s autonomy by the collapse of 
Indirect Rule and the rise of nationalist parties. 
Thus, Cohen demonstrates that, contrary to cer- 
tain notions, “tribalism” is not necessarily con- 
servative and traditional but may be a dynamic 
and rational mechanism for solving problems. 
Morecever, “tribalism” is not the explanatory 
factor it might seem for analyzing African poli- 
tics, for ethnic identity and exclusiveness are 
often more a function of vested economic inter- 
ests than of particularly strong tribal senti- 
ments. Cohen’s work here supports that of Rich- 
ard Sklar, among others, who has suggested that 
attention to class rather than tribal factors may 
advance the cogency of African studies. 

From the methodological point of view, Coh- 
‘en’s use of the “Micro-historical” procedure will 
be especially interesting to students of political 
development. Implying neither the history of 
small units nor the kind of brief narrative back- 
ground we are accustomed to finding at the be- 
ginning of community power studies, Micro-his- 
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tory is an attempt to isolate and analyze the 
varying interrelationship of several factors 
through a series of historically related case stud- 
ies set in a common and limited field and focus- 
sing at each point in time on a different socio- 
logical or political problem. 

The Black Caucus at last year’s meeting of 
the African Studies Association called for in- 
creased scholarly attention to the relationship 
between African and Afro-American phenomena. 
Here is one splendid point of departure. Cohen’s 
concluding chapter contains a lengthy discussion 
of his findings within a comparative framework, 
In suggesting directions for future research and 
theoretical development, he recognizes that the 
study of political ethnicity and specifically “re- 
tribalization” should not be restricted to pre-in- 
dustrial societies, and he even refers briefly to 
possible links between his work and that of C. 
Eric Lincoln, Essien-Udom, and Glazer and 
Moynihan. The parallels between the behavioral 
dynamics of Sabo Hausa and Afro-Americans 
are many and Black scholar-activists may find 
Cohen’s discussion of “Cultural Strategies in 
Politics” very suggestive for political as well as 
scholarly matters. Whites, on the other hand, 
and especially those of us who are prone to treat 
Black Nationalism as a “fantasy” or a danger- 
ous departure from liberal pluralism cum inte- 
gration, may well wish to reevaluate the phe- 
nomenon and our reaction to it in light of Coh- 
en’s concept of the utility of ethnicity. 

Just as Lipset demonstrated the possibilities 
for reinterpreting early American history in 
light of developmental theory based on research 
in the Third World, so now Cohen offers a 
promising basis for the reinterpretation of con- 
temporary American life. The new nations, in- 
deed, have much to teach us. 

Evert MAKINEN 

Colby College 


The Ideology of Fascism: The Rationale of 
Totalitarianism. By A. JAMES GREGOR. (New 
York: The Free Press, 1969. Pp. 493. $11.95.) 

The Nature of Fascism. Eprrep spy S. J. Wooxr, 
(New York: Random House, 1969. Pp. 261. 
$7.95.) 


After several attempts to penetrate the dense 
and convoluted prose of Professor Gregor, I am 
reluctantly led to the conclusion that he has 
produced a bad book. Gregor’s volume exhibits 
thorough scholarship; it industriously “covers” 
a great deal of ground. Some of the analyses of 
individual thinkers (Gentile, Spirito, the early 
Mussolini) contain much that is of merit. Un- 
fortunately, however, Gregor’s principal theses, 
judgements and implicit evaluations are so 
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sweeping and questionable as seriously to de- 
tract from the value of the book considered as a 
whole. 

Gregor sets out to provide an “accurate and 
objective account of Fascist commitment.” This 
would be all to the good, except that he dis- 
penses with the entire thorny question of what 
constitutes objectivity in the social sciences in a 
few apodictic pronouncements. The familiar dis- 
tinctions between objective and “empirical” po- 
litical “science” on the one hand, and subjective 
and “normative” political “theory” or “philoso- 
phy” on the other, are dutifully trotted out, but 
they are introduced without any attempt to deal 
with the severe critiques to which these very 
distinctions have been and are being subjected 
in our discipline. Had Gregor seriously consid- 
ered these critiques, perhaps he would have 
avoided the perils of what I have elsewhere 
termed ‘“pseudo-objective descriptivism.” In- 
stead, in the pursuit of a misconceived “objec- 
tivity,” he is led to take literally some patently 
riduculous and self-serving statements made by 
fascist propagandists and to offer up a portrait 
of Italian fascism which is unrecognizable be- 
cause of the deep scars which have been omit- 
ted. Thus, in Gregor’s interpretation, Italian 
fascism turns out to be committed to the “hu- 
manism of labor” and the “presumptive equality 
of all men” as members of the “Kantian king- 
dom of ends.” According to this interpretation 1t 
is not valid to distinguish, as benighted “Anglo- 
American analysts” have been wont to do, be- 
tween “fascism, Marxism, and democracy on the 
basis of fascism’s putative ‘anti-humanism’ and 
‘anti-egalitarianism.’ ” 

Gregor is intent in this volume not only upon 
demonstrating the objectivity of his political sci- 
ence but also its relevance. The relevance of au- 
thentic political science is held to consist in its 
explanatory and predictive capacity. By under- 
standing the nature of Italian fascism and the 
conditions to which it responded, we are sup- 
posedly enabled to understand the nature of 
contemporary regimes in the “underdeveloped” 
and “developing” world. Gregor tells us that an 
“objective” analysis leads us to regard fascism 
as “a developmental dictatorship appropriate 
[appropriate!| to partially developed or under- 
developed . . . national communities in a period 
of intense international competition for place 
and status.” (p. xii) “One of the central 


theses of this book,’ the author informs us, is. 


that Italian fascism “was the first, and remains 
perhaps the only, fully matured rationale for the 
totalitarian systems of the twentieth century.” 
(p. 7) Thus, the ideological arguments of Italian 
fascism are seen to be “paradigmatic” for a host 
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of recent and contemporary regimes, rangin’; 
from Lenin’s Russia and Mao’s China [!] 19 
numerous smaller societies of the Third Worle 
In the strange alchemy of Gregor’s political sc'- 
ence, “African Socialism,” for example, is held to 
possess “all the species traits of paradigmati: 
fascism.” (pp. 364, 370) 

Had Gregor stuck to his last and confine. 
himself to an analysis of Italian fascist ideology . 
a subject on which he is most certainly know!- 
edgeable and upon which he has intelliger. 
things to say, it would have been possible fo 
this reviewer to restrict his comments largely <5 
difference of interpretation of the available ev'- 
dence. I could then have focused on such mai- 
ters as the relationship of Mussolini and Marx 
ism, the relative weighting of Gentile’s impor. 
tance in the shaping of fascist ideology, whethc ' 
Gregor has not neglected the “universalist” sid: 
of Italian fascist ideology via the Roman myth 
whether in his overall characterization of fascis 
ideology, he should not have taken into accoun 
the positions of party militants such as Fari. 
nacci and Starace, whether the “corporativism’ 
of Spirito and Bottai is worthy of the extensivt 
attention he gives it, and whether his treatmen 
of Italian fascist “racism” is not altogether tor 
generous. 

As it is, however, what is one to make of suc! 
a, hopelessly amorphous concept of fascism as 1: 
that employed by Gregor in this volume? How 
can one even take seriously the “wave of the fu- 
ture” speculation which characterizes the au. 
thor’s attempt to be “relevant” and to fulfill hi: 
stated mission as a “predictive” social scientist * 
(See, for example, the sweeping generalization- 
about present “totalitarian” trends in world pol- 
ities on pp. 3, 329, and 881-382.) Essential: 
Gregor has done little more than abstract cle- 
ments of fascist thought (nationalism, elitism 
voluntarism, racialism, anti-parliamentarianism 
ethnocentricism, ete.) and mechanically to dis- 
cover some of the same elements in the pro- 
nouncements of Marx, Mao Tse-tung, Nkrumah 
and Leopold Senghor. The latter then, in effect 
turn into fascists. A similar game has beer 
played for some time in the history of politica 
thought, so that, for example, we have hac 
Plato, Hegel, and Nietzsche reinterpreted as fas- 
cists (although few indeed have ventured te 
muddy the waters even further by suggesting 
that Marx and Mao were). This approach sim- 
ply will not work, either for thinkers or for re- 
gimes. The detailed and specific features of each 
teaching and/or regime will have to be consid- 
ered in the appropriate historical and cultura’ 
context. This is what real “empiricism” in politi- 
cal and social studies is about. 
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I find the style of this book to be lamen- 
tably lacking in grace, wit, or pungency and can- 
not but express the hope that in his next book 
Professor Gregor will devote more care to the 
art of writing and in particular will stifle his 
penchant for infelicitous neologisms and endless, 
convoluted sentences. We have too much of this 
kind of writing around in the social sciences as 
It is. 

The volume edited by Woolf contains ie pro- 
ceedings of a symposium on fascism sponsored 
by the Reading University Graduate School of 
Contemporary European Studies in the spring of 
1967. The papers—ten in number—are grouped 
under four headings, dealing with the political, 
economic, social, and intellectual aspects of fas- 
cism. Overall, the conference appears to have 
been a useful one, having brought together his- 
torians, political scientists, sociologists, and 
economists in an attempt to offer fresh interdis- 
ciplinary perspectives. 

Woolf, in his Introduction, stresses the “con- 
temporary relevance of fascism.” However, this 
relevance stems primarily from the fact that 
fascism constitutes a “negative heritage” for 
those countries which had the “misfortune to 
experience a fascist regime,” and secondarily 
from the insights it offers into such contempo- 
rary phenomena as “the processes of political 
modernization, the relationships between politi- 
cal and economic power,” the problem of eco- 
nomic planning, and the “appeal of the irra- 
tional” to alienated intellectuals in the West. 
This is to pose the question of relevance far 
more adequately than did Gregor, for it is one 
thing to say that numerous contemporary move- 
ments and regimes have taken and will increas- 
ingly take on the features of “paradigmatic”— 
i.e., Italian—fascism, and another to conclude as 
Woolf does that an understanding of fascism 
may provide “insight” ito some problems of 
contemporary societies, especially those search- 
ing for national identity and rapid economic de- 
velopment. 

One could object, to be sure, to the failure 
of the participants more systematically and co- 
herently to address themselves to the question of 
what constitutes the “essence” of fascism. How- 
ever, this objection would not be entirely fair 
because it is quite possible that in the strict 
sense fascism as such has no essence but must 
principally be studied in the context of specific 
movements and regimes. One can perhaps 
more accurately speak of “fascisms,” some of 
which are much closer to the totalitarian end of 
the spectrum than others. 

Norman Kogan’s opening paper is helpful in 
at least setting us on the way to considering the 
problem of “defining” fascism. For Kogan, the 
key characteristics of fascism are that it (1) de- 
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pends on a “mass base” which supports a charis- 
matic leader, (2) is a modernizing and revolu- 
tionary rather than a traditionalist and conser- 
vative movement, (3) rejects the egalitarian 
ethos and extols hierarchy and discipline, typi- 
cally enforced by the single party, (4) systemat- 
ically embarks on a program to create a psycho- 
logically conditioned “new man,” (5) glorifies 
terror and violence on principle, and (6) em- 
braces a distinctive kind of nationalism which 
we may call “integral nationalism.” These traits, 
however, must all be present and interrelated if- 
a political system is to be categorized as fascist. 
It is refreshing, after emerging from Gregor’s 
pages, to find Kogan asserting what one had 
rather suspected all along, viz, that “fascism and 
Marxism contrast in a number of respects,” in- 
cluding in particular the fact that the latter en- 
tertains humanist aspirations while the former 
does not. (p. 18) All the same, it is surprising to 
see Kogan, after drawing many of his examples 
of fascist thought and practice from the Italian 
regime, conclude that in actual practice “Italy 
under fascism was not a fascist state”! (p. 16) 
This reviewer prefers to think that Kogan has 
not said quite what he intended here. If he had 
said that “Italy under fascism was not a fully 
fascist state,” this would have been more consis- 
tent with his effort to articulate a model which, 
while not precisely faithful to any given fascist 
regime, could help to illumine the nature of all 
of them. As it is, if we take him literally, we 
must conclude that there were no fascist regimes 
(Nazi Germany being excluded on the grounds 
of its uniquely monstrous biological racism). In 
that event, what are we studying? 

Space limitations do not permit detailed com- 
ments on the other essays, which are by A. F. 
K. Organski, J. Solé-Ture, Gino Germani, S. 
L. Andreski, 8. J. Woolf, 5. Lombardini, T. W. 
Mason, George L. Mosse, and P. Vita-Finzi. 
Students of fascism will find something of inter- 
est in all of them. Organski and Germani have 
contributed provocative essays on the conditions 
which facilitate the emergence of a fascist sys- 
tem. Woolf has contributed a substantial paper 
dealing with the question “Did a Fascist Eco- 


nomic System Exist?” (His answer is in the af- 


firmative with reference to Italy, Germany, and 
Japan.) Mason’s paper on “Economics in Na- 
tional Socialist Germany” and Mosse’s essay on 
“Fascism and the Intellectuals” also deserve 


_ careful consideration. 


Despite its accomplishments, the symposium 
does more to. indicate problems than to provide 
“definitive” resolutions. In any event, it may 
well be too early for the latter. If there is a 
common mood to these studies (except for the 
paper by Kogan) it may be described as revi- 
sionist. The authors are particularly eager to. 
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move beyond “polemics” regarding fascist re- 
gimes. But one wonders whether at least some 
of the earlier studies of fascism—while needing 
to be supplemented and revised in the light of 
new material and further opportunity for reflec- 
tion—did not come closer to portraying the raw 
and oppressive features of what were, after all, 
unjust and intolerable regimes than do some of 
these more clinical recent studies. For if a criti- 
cal study of politics cannot unequivocally reject 
fascism, what can it reject? 
DANTE GERMINO 
University of Virginia 


Debtors in Court: The Consumption of Govern- 
ment Services. By HERBERT Jacon. Rand Mce- 
Nally, 1969. Pp. 260. $6.00.) 


The faet that most voters participate only mi- 
nimally in government decision making has been 
well documented by political scientists during 
the past decade. However, the citizen’s partici- 
pation in politics through the consumption of 
government outputs has not been extensively ex- 
plored. In this short, but suggestive book, Her- 
bert Jacob addresses himself to the political be- 
havior of people as they use government ser- 
vices, receive government grants and are objects 
of government regulation. Consumption has im- 
portant influences upon the level of support for 
the regime, the distribution of symbolic values, 
and new demands upon the system. By extend- 
ing his definition of politics to this linkage be- 
tween government and the citizen as consumer, 
the author studied the use of bankruptcy and 
garnishment services in four Wisconsin cities. 

Debtors in Wisconsin may have their wages 
garnished or avail themselves of bankruptcy or 
Chapter 18 proceedings. The latter, described as 
“bankruptcy on the installment plan,” allows 
debtors to pay off their debts over an extended 
time period through payments made to an 
officer of the court. Each of these services has 
developed over time in response to political 
pressures from various sectors of the commu- 
nity. Garnishment laws resulted from creditor 
demands, while bankruptcy has been a response 
by government to the debtor. Wisconsin’s politi- 
cal history may be partially understood by the 
differential treatment accorded these groups as 
they have attempted to structure the law to- 
wards their own needs. Of current interest is 
the fact that as the extension of credit has be- 
come widespread, the consumption of these 
debt-related judicial services has risen among all 
levels of society. This, in turn, has had an im- 
pact upon norms regarding credit and the use of 
government services to collect delinquent debts. 

Various groups in the cities studied made use 
of garnishment and bankruptey services. One 
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might expect wage garnishment to be a too: 
used against the poor, while bankruptcy to be a 
service extended to the more affluent. Jacob 
found that socio-economic variables such as in- 
come, race, education, and location, explained 
only a small portion of the decisions to go into 
bankruptcy. As the author notes, the effect of 
these correlates are not linear, but interact with 
one another with a variety of complex results. 
Especially important to the debtor is access io 
an attorney and a communications network of 
people who have had experience with bank- 
ruptcy. An attorney will probably steer his 
client towards bankruptcy or Chapter 13 pro- 
ceedings rather than risk the imposition of gar- 
nishment. An equally important factor is the 
debt level and resources of the delinquent. 
Those with a high debt and low income are 
most likely to go into bankruptcy. 

Creditors seeking to recover assets through 
wage garnishment also vary. The law is written 
so that creditors using this service must be well 
organized and willing to divert manpower to- 
wards this goal. In addition, Jacob found that 
many companies are unwilling to alienate cus- 
tomers through the use of formal proceedings 
and use other means to recover debts owed 
them. Thus businessmen resort to wage garnish- 
ment only after other alternatives have failed. 

The impact of political culture on the rates of 
debt litigation is an especially intriguing aspect 
of this study. Using Alford and Scoble’s typol- 
ogy which rates the cities on a four point scale 
from traditional conservatism to modern libera!- 
ism, Jacob found marked differences existing in 
the propensity of citizens to use bankruptcy and 
garnishment services. These differences parallel 
other aspects of political participation so that 
the modern liberalism of Madison supports the 
consumption of a high level of court services. 
The linkage between the political culture and 
the actors within the judicial bureaucracy needs 
to be further explored. The author notes, for im- 
stance, that the judicial personnel and proce- 
dures in some cities were more receptive to the 
use of their services than in others. What politi- 
cal influences bear upon the extension of these 
services to the citizen? 

Professor Jacob has broken fresh ground. His 
conception of the politics of consumption has 
implications far beyond this study of the judi- 
cial process. Every day citizens use a multitude 
of public services which, as the author suggests, 
have a wide variety of political consequences. 
The political impact of usage patterns warrants 
additional study. This book will be an important 
guide to that work. 

Grorcr F. Cox 

University of Connecticut 
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AND METHODOLOGY 


Social Change and History: Aspects of the West- 
ern Theory of Development. By Roserr A. Nis- 
BET. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1969. 
Pp. 335. $6.75.) 


The thesis of this book is that change in society 
is mostly in the eye of the beholder. The argument 
for the thesis commences with the ancient Greeks 
and their overworked word physis. Among other 
things it means essence, nature, and growth. The 
argument ends with an assessment of the inutility 
of 20th-century theories of development and such 
assertions as these: “change is, however, not nat- 
ural, noi normal, much less ubiquitous and con- 
stant. Fixity is.” (p. 270); “continuity of change 
lies in our constructions; not in history” (p. 294). 

Nisbet does not deny change as a phenomenon 
but objects to assertions that one stage of devel- 
opment does not simply follow but is also the 
consequence of its predecessor. He asserts that 
there is no genetic change. Like David Hume, he 
finds cause to be the result of man’s desire to say 
post hoc, ergo propter hoc. From the Greeks with 
their cyclical view of growth through the ever-re- 
peated steps of birth, growth, and decay down to 
Oswald Spengler and Walt Whitman Rostow—all 
such theorists are only Platonic realists who fail to 
tell it as it really was. 

It is a bit odd that a writer could make such 
assertions about change and fixity in a century 
that continues to observe and participate in such 
widespread change and seems to experience so lit- 
tle fixity. One is reminded of myopic Mr. Magoo 
crossing a busy street with cantankerous uncon- 
cern and reaching the other side unaware of the 
cars that have honked and crashed into each other 
to avoid hitting him. And so one is tempted to 
say it’s obvious that civilizations, including poli- 
ties, are born, grow, and die and the only question 
is how. To both the Magoo and the growth analo- 
gies, Nisbet would reply that the trouble with so- 
cial theorists is precisely that tendency to analo- 
gize and to compre the physical body to the body 
politic. And there the reviewer did it again. 

The author is quite right about this tendency to 
analogize. In an early (perhaps the first) edition 
of Leviathan, Thomas Hobbes’ publisher pictured 
a giant man composed of hundreds of homunculi. 
Thomas Jefferson called cities festering sores on 
the body politic. And Abraham Lincoln intoned 

r forefathers brought forth a new nation 
in liberty. Nisbet with careful scholarship 
es how Platonists and anti-Platonists 


have analogized, in both the style and substance 
of their theorizing about cyclical and evolutionary 
change. As he says, “the power to conceptualize is 
also the power to hypostasize, to reify.” 

Indeed it is, and Nisbet does it himself. In criti- 
cizing Marion Levy’s study of family change in 
China, Nisbet asserts that “the Chinese family 
was indeed freighted with stresses and strains....” , 
And functionalism, a rather ill-defined concept, an 
approach, becomes for the author “the most sig- 
nificant body of theory in the social sciences .. . 
[seeking] a unified theory of order and change.” 
And he reifies history, so vividly that one looks 
for the man with hourglass and scythe. And he is 
evidently persuaded by an argument against cause 
in history that is based on the analogy of a base- 
ball pennant race. 

In short, the trouble with the book is that it 
throws out its own baby and every baby with the 
bath. Processes in civilization and society and in 
nature have been conceptualized by various writ- 
ers both badly and well, but rarely without anal- 
ogy and metaphor. It is hard to imagine how in 
social science we can do without such sometimes 
sharp symbolic instruments if what we are left 
with are such undefined, unedged reifications as 
functionalism and history. 

The conceptualizations in natural science have 
been very metaphorical. The human ear contains 
these parts, among others: concha (meaning 
shell), the drum, the malleus (hammer), the 
stapes (stirrup), and semi-circular canals. The 
brain has its cortex (bark) or pallium (mantle) at 
one end and the spinal cord at the other, with 
such important parts as the hypothalamus (un- 
derchamber) and hippocampus (seamonster) in 
between. And the principle of parity in physics 
has to do with whether particles are arranged in a 
mirrored or a left- and right-handed relationship 
to each other. No scientist has been troubled by 
the fact that molecules really don’t have a pair of 
hands, Two scientists get a Nobel prize for discov- 
ering in genetics what they called the double 
helix, the pair of springs coiled oppositely around 
each other. It is hard to imagine natural scientists 
theorizing and experimenting without the use of 
analogy and metaphor. 


The tools of functionalism and history suggest 
the source of the author’s problem, which is, as I 
see it, the inability to realize his own necessity to 
conceptualize and to abstract. If we must, as he 
mostly argues, stick to the concrete, the palpable, 
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we would of course have no use for such dull tools 
as even functionalism. We might be better off 
without such amorphous terms, but if we must in- 
deed abandon conceptualization that is sometimes 
metaphoric, then we must abandon thought and 
generalization. 

It is all reminiscent of the lack of introspection 
which Hume evinced when he said that man in- 
vented the concept cause because man tended to 
associate things that occurred one after the other. 
Hume did not understand that he himself could 
not explain cause without himself establishing 
what he thought was the cause for cause. Simi- 
larly, Nisbet, in conceptualizing, himself seems to 
reify, 

The solution for the problem is to find analogies 
and terms, however metaphorical, that do help ex- 
plain satisfactorily the phenomena of change. The 
author comes close to saying this when he says we 
can look for “the assertedly timeless, continuous, 
and uniform sources of change”—with the help of 
functionalism. Just what these sources (causes?) 
of change might be, we do not here learn. The au- 
thor cites Comte for his assertion that change re- 
sults from the human desires for knowledge, sta- 
tus, and power. He cites Teggart for the idea that 
change in any larger sphere (from cosmos to soci- 
ety to family) affects the individual. But he does 
not relate the Comtean assertion, which implies 
that sources (causes?) of change emerge from 
within the individual, who is therefore an origina- 
tor of change, to the Teggart notion that the indi- 
vidual is only an object of change. There is no in- 
dication, in short, that the author has any aware- 
ness of any contemporary social or natural science 
other than sociology. Until sociologists and other 
social scientists become as familiar with psychol- 
ogy and neurology as biologists are with chemistry 
and physics, Nisbet will be right. We won’t under- 
stand either stasis or change or development. But 
not because we use metaphors to describe reality. 
That has gone on since the first word was spoken. 
We won’t understand because we have reified and 
refuse to change our own segmental analysis of so- 
cial phenomena. 

What is left open by the author’s argument is 
the confirmation or disconfirmation of his thesis. 
He might call the gradual acquisition of political 
power of suecessive social groups (bourgeoisie, 
peasants, manual laborers, and black people) over 
the past four to five hundred years a mere change 
and not growth toward the realization of man’s 
need for equality. But the author’s critique of 
Platonic realism leaves such modern events unex- 
amined, One is inclined to think historians and 
functional or systems theorists, restive in the 
boxes they have built for themselves, are responsi- 
ble for this very realism which they so appropri- 
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ately oppose-——James C. Davies, University of 
Oregon. 


The Foundations of Human Society. By DONALD 
MclInrosu. (Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1969. Pp. 341. $10.50.) 


Several decades ago the British sociologist Mor- 
ris Ginsberg wrote a warning to ambitious politi- 
cal theorists: “. .. what is general in common £c- 
tion is not will, and what is will is not generali.” 
Although a generation of political theorists 
heeded Ginsberg’s warning and others like it, with 
the result that the idealist tradition in political 
thought went into eclipse, at least one contempo- 
rary political theorist is ready to present a novel 
and serious interpretation of the general will. The 
tenor of Donald McIntosh’s The Foundations of 
Human Society is revealed by his remark that one 
must choose between the position that the State 
has a purpose and the standpoint that only sub- 
units in the State have purposes “. . . before one 
can begin to grapple with the main problems of 
political theory in a coherent way.’ When he 
failed to make this choice Max Weber “defined 
himself as a sociologist rather than as a political 
theorist.” McIntosh argues that the State dors 
have @ purpose and his book is devoted to explor- 
ing the questions of whose purpose it is and how 
this purpose is translated into action. 


The Foundations of Human Society is the first 
part of a projected three-volume “systematic po- 


litical theory,” that constitutes an attempt to 


synthesize such diverse tendencies in political 
thought as the mathematical theory of games, 
Freudian psychoanalytic theory and the classical 
tradition as exemplified by Plato, Aristotle and 
Rousseau. Influences from Marxism, symbolic in- 
teractionism, Bentleyan group process analysis and 
even phenomenological views of zones of human 
activity are also evident. The result, at least in 
the first volume, resembles greatly twentieth cen- 
tury idealist thought as expressed by writers like 
Bosanquet and Hocking. If this string of refer- 
ences confuses the reader, he should not conclude 
that the book is hopelessly eclectic and contradic- 
tory. Instead, he should appreciate the effort that 
must have gone into relating together this wide 
range of perspectives. Unfortunately, McIntosh’s 
restatement of the general will is not commensu- 
rate to the range of thought that he has brought 
to bear in creating it. 

In the short space allotted to this review it is 
impossible to do justice to the many lines of argu- 
ment that McIntosh opens up. The Foundations 
of Human Society repays careful reading for its 
many suggestive passages, as well as for the subile- 
ties of its major argument. However, at the risk of 
oversimplification it is necessary to justify the con- 
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clusion that MeIntosh’s treatment of the general 
will is unconvincing. In an Involved argument, Mc- 
Intosh derives the general will from a ground in the 
process of psychological identification. Identifica- 
tion begins as introjection, or “the incorporation in- 
to one’s self or something from the outside.” Such 
introjection is a primary process and tt includes the 
idea of “adopting a utility scale of another person 
as our own.” Given this basis one can define the 
private will of an actor as his utility scale apart 
from the influence of the utilities of others and 
the particular will of an actor as his “actual utility 
scale” when the influence on his preferences of the 
utilities of others is taken into account. The for- 
mation of this particular will describes with McIn- 
tosh calls “simple identification.” 

The general will, however, is formed by two 
further processes of identification. In primary iden- 
tification an actor forms an idealized conception 
of the utility scale of a significant other, takes it 
over as the utility scale of his superego and par- 
tially integrates it with the ego’s scale through the 
process of simple identification. Primary identifi- 
cation is with a parent or parent substitute. Sec- 
ondary identification involves a transferal of iden- 
tification from the original object to a new object. 
Here, the superego image created by the process 
of primary identification becomes detached from 
its original object and displaced onto another in- 
dividual or an institution. This is the ground of 
political leadership and authority. At the same time 
a process of “ego identification” goes on between 
followers in a social group. As a result of these two 
processes of secondary identification, a general will 
of a social group is formed. The dynamics of the 
general will can be described in four propositions. 
Superego utility scales of group members will nor- 
mally be closely similar; these utility scales do not 
necessarily closely resemble the actual will of any 
actor; these utility scales may be visualized as 
representations of the actual will of an ideal group 
member; the utility scale of the ideal group mem- 
ber is the general will of the group. Since members 
of the group do not have exactly the same inter- 
pretation of what constitutes the general will, the 
real general will is defined as the area of agreement 
on the ideal group member between all of the mem- 
bers of the group. Thus, the general will must not be 
understood as a sum or aggregate or average of 
particular wills, but as a discrete utility scale, “a 
component of the psyche” of each group member. 
Freud has solved Rousseau’s problem, and we can 
conclude that a State is an association organized 
for the purpose of putting the general will of a 
community into action. 


MclIntosh’s restatement of the general will is 
unconvincing for several reasons. First, although 
he does not violate Ginsberg’s rule that contents 
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cannot be regarded as having an independent exis- 
tence prior to the act of apprehension or compre- 
hension of particular persons (contents are univer- 
sals, states of mind are temporal processes), he 
saves the general will from dependence upon a 
universal mind at the cost of introducing an argu- 
ment with important gaps. There is a gap between 
the formation of a superego utility scale and the 
formation of an image of an idealized group mem- 
ber. Is McIntosh describing anything more pro- 
found than reference group behavior? There is a 
gap between the processes of identification in pri- 
mary groups and their supposed parallels in secon- 
dary groups. Second, since every group has a gen- 
eral will, it is unlikely that the general will of the 
entire community will be a meaningful and signif- 
icant variable for political analysis in complex so- 
cieties. Despite these comments, The Foundations 
of Human Society remains an impressive effort.— 
MICHAEL A. WEINSTEIN, Purdue University. 


The Political Thought of Pierre-Joseph Proudhon, 
By Aran Ritter. (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1969. Pp. 222. $6.75.) 


With the possible exception of Rousseau, 
Pierrre-Joseph Proudhon is the most enigmatic of 
all modern political philosophers. Twisting and 
turning his way from one level of cognition to the 
next, his writings are a maze of paradox and irony 
which the reader enters at his own peril. This un- 
doubtedly explains why Proudhon, obviously one 
of the most brilliant of all modern intellectuals, is 
not better known to political theorists in America. 
Alan Ritter’s attempt to interpret Proudhon’s po- 
litical thought through a careful analysis of his 
writings, therefore, is highly commendable. 

Rejecting the often expressed opinion that 
Proudhon’s political thought is so hopelessly con- 
tradictory and confused that it cannot possibly be 
subjected to careful analytic treatment, Ritter 
prudently avoids existing secondary sources and 
gees right to the original writings, including some, 
like the Notebooks, which have just been pub- 
lished for the first time. In a further effort to 
achieve objectivity, Ritter views Proudhon’s polit- 
ical ideas without reference to his colorful person- 
ality or his involvement in the social and political 
movements of his day. The author’s object here is 
to be fair, for Proudhon’s dazzling verbal ex- 
changes with Marx and other outstanding nine- 
teenth century intellectuals have created ideologi- 
eal backwaters that remain turbulent to this day. 
Proudhon’s tremendous influence upon leading 
American anarchists, such as William B. Greene 
and Benjamin R. Tucker, moreover, has given rise 
to a virtual mountain of additional interpretation, 
and Ritter was indeed wise in deciding not to un- 
dertake the scaling of these forbidding heights. 

The thesis Ritter sets out to defend in this book 
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is that Proudhon, “though a radical, was a realist 
and a moralist as well.” Proudhon’s most brilliant 
contribution to moral theory, according to Ritter, 
is that he ultimately draws a careful distinction 
between autonomy and conformity, thereby saving 
himself from the mistaken romantic notion that 
self-direction is only possible where all conven- 
tional norms are totally rejected as guide lines of 
social action. Ritter points out that it may well be 
true, as modern sociology insists, that no individ- 
ual can altogether escape the pressures exerted 
upon him by the institutions of society. But this 
does not mean that the individual is destined to 
remain in moral limbo forever, the helpless victim 
of the pulls and tugs exerted upon him from with- 
out. To be considered autonomous it is not neces- 
sary that the individual reject all volitional direc- 
tives urged upon him but only those which con- 
flict with his own reasoned idea of what is correct 
and proper. Proudhon made this clear, Ritter 
maintains, when he argued that the man who 
obeys an edict not because it has been com- 
manded by authority but because it equates with 
his own conception of what is right has not given 
away any part of his personal freedom at all. 
“Making dependence on self-validated norms the 
sign of autonomous choice,” Ritter concludes, “re- 
opens the door to liberation which is closed by the 
sociologists,” and thus Proudhon is seen as one of 
the most reliable of all libertarian writers. Had 
Ritter stopped here, he would have furnished us 
with a helpful insight into the complex mind of 
one of the nineteenth century’s most, brilliant lu- 
minaries. 


Unfortunately there are several glaring areas of 
confusion in Ritter’s analysis that detract from its 
usefulness as a guide to an intelligent understand- 
ing of Proudhon’s thought. One of these has to do 
with the excessive weight which Ritter gives to 
Proudhon’s mutualist ideas. Proudhon, it is true, 
viewed the pressure exerted on the individual by 
the social group as much less socially harmful 
than the formal control directed at him by gov- 
ernment. But this does not mean, as Ritter sug- 
gests, that Proudhon was blind to the enslaving 
characteristics of the social group. (p. 80) To the 
contrary, Association, or fraternity, as he some- 
times calls it, was in his mind merely another step 
along the way toward authoritarian control over 
the individual. Even when proposed by radicals as 
a revolutionary expedient, Association, according 
to Proudhon, is essentially dogmatic in character 
and cannot end up in anything less than the 
“SYSTEM” which he so much dreaded. As 
G. D. H. Cole once observed, the only social group 
in which Proudhon placed much trust was the fam- 
ily. But even here, Proudhon insisted that the in- 
dividual] had to be constantly on guard least he be 
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corrupted by the filial pressures he was surrounded 
by. In view of this it is difficult to understand 
why Ritter spends so much effort in chiding 
Proudhon for his failure to see that social pressure 
does in fact hinder free moral choice by the indi- 
vidual. 

Ritters analysis of Proudhon’s political 
throught is further weakened by the shallowness 
of his understanding of the basic design of liber- 
tarian theory. In the last pages of the book he 
makes the perplexing assertion that Proudhon was 
in error when he objected to law on the grounds 
that it interferes with the growth of libertarian 
currents within society (p. 21). Ritter defends 
law as a regulating mechanism on the grounds 
that not only does it “encourage people to think 
eritically about their norms of choice” but it also 
“offers valuable support to freedom of decision by 
guaranteeing the individual a kind of immunity 
from social pressure that he could not otherwise 
enjoy.” The basic flaw in Ritter’s analysis here is 
that he does not recognize that Proudhon’s objec- 
tion to legal system was not peripheral to his lib- 
ertarianism but the very heart of it. Under no 
circumstance, according to Proudhon, can social 
regulation be imposed upon the individual by the 
authority of any group, social or political. Had 
Ritter read The General Idea of the Revolution 
of the Nineteenth Century more carefully, he 
would have discovered that Proudhon adamantly 
refused to admit that justice and authority can 
ever be reconciled. The most destructive of all so- 
cial crimes takes place, according to Proudhon, 
when society attempts to sit in judgment of the 
individual and his actions. Only the individual has 
the right to judge himself, Proudhon consistently 
held, for “justice is an act of conscience, essen- 
tially voluntary,” which owes nothing whatever to 
authority in any of its forms. Any attempt what- 
ever to coerce or punish the individual for his per- 
sonal actions is a species of force and hence ut- 
terly inadmissable in a libertarian society. 

Ritter’s inability to understand Proudhon stems 
from his own commitment to the liberal notion of 
force and authority as legitimate means of effect- 
ing social change. His bias in this regard is re- 
vealed when he writes that: “Proudhon’s tactical 
stance, and its dilemma, anticipate those of con- 
temporary libertarian radicals. Like him, they are 
uncompromising advocates of radical change. Like 
him, they are unwilling to use coercive means to 
achieve it.” (pp. 193-4) Ritter seems to imply 
that it is the worst kind of intellectual confusion 
to believe, as Proudhon does, that society can 
function efficiently without its law courts, prisons, 
and other institutional means of compelling the 
individual to do what he should. Apparently Rit- 
ter, like so many other social scientists of the day, 
is unaware that it is the, liberal idea of the state 
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itself which has brought us to the troubled times 
we labor to escape. If several centuries of experi- 
mentation with systematic force and compulsion 
have not led us out of the wilderness, is there any 
point in praying at the feet of that god any 
longer? Proudhon has much to say on that subject. 
Unfortunately, the real import of his argument 
has passed completely over Ritters head —Wi.- 
LIAM QO. RetcHert, Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity. 


Simulation and Society: An Exploration of Sci- 
entific Gaming. By Joun R. Raser. (Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1969. Pp. 180. $2.95, paper.) 


Simulation and Society is not a research report. 
Rather, it is a handbook of simulation and gaming 
lore which acquaints the reader with the kind of 
talk which is often overheard (and occasionally 
written in the fugitive monographs of) simulation 
and gaming subcultures of the social sciences. A 
simulation is viewed by the author as a “complete 
and accurate representation of a referent,” while a 
game is considered to be “an initial postulation 
providing the framework for further building.” 
The wide ranging discussion of these two research 
and teaching strategies is largely descriptive, punc- 
tuated with a generous number of excerpts from 
the writings of simulation and gaming practition- 
ers, a style which is presumably responsive to the 
author’s stated intention of writing a book about 
models and the men who construct them (al- 
though biographical data are quite sparse). The 
analytic or interpretive portions of the discussion 
are directed toward the author’s additional 
avowed intention to consider the theoretical and 
philosophical underpinnings of simulation and 
gaming, focusing primarily upon the process of 
discovery, criteria for evaluation, and questions of 
validity. 

Generally the book is well put together. It is 
engagingly and imaginatively written, relating 
simulation and gaming as a research and teaching 
strategy to both images of man and models of 
man. With respect to the former, the author con- 
_eerns himself with the implications of viewing 
man from a variety of perspectives. The discussion 
of models addresses itself both to the logic of mod- 
eling in general and to modeling in simulation 
and gaming modes more specifically. 


The descriptive portions of the book are well 


executed. Taken as a whole they represent the 
best account of the breadth of activities associated 
with simulation and gaming of which I am aware. 
A comprehensive intellectual history of the social 
scientific roots of simulation and gaming is 
sketched and an enthusiastic account (complete 
with exclamation points!!!) of the successes of 
computer simulation, man-machine or complex en- 
vironment games, games for teaching in schools 
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and games for instructing policy makers is pro- 
vided. 

In addition to its descriptive function, the book 
is designed to relate simulation and gaming to the 
metatheoretical or epistemological concerns which 
are the basis upon which all scientific activity is 
assessed. The portions of the book addressed to 
this function are very uneven. On the positive 
side, the general treatment of modeling as a re- 
search strategy is well executed. The author makes 
clever use of analogy to explain analogizing as a 
cognitive strategy which promotes scientific dis- 
covery. Moving from the process of discovery to 
the logic of justification, he, with the help of gen- 
erous quotations from Donald Campbell, presents 
a competent account of the process of inductive 
inference from experiments. 

The most serious shortcoming of the book is in 
its treatment of simulation and gaming as strate- 
gies for theory building and scientific explanation. 
The fact that a model (and hence the theory 
which it models) is an argument or explanation 
about some aspect of reality is hardly touched 
upon. When the discussion does turn to the nature 
of theories, some rather serious confusions are 
manifest, Theories are equated with theorems (p. 
6), laws are contrasted with probability statements 
(p. 6), and variables are confused with parameters 
(p. 26). Generally, theories are identified in sev- 
eral different imcompatible ways, the most fre- 
quent confusion being that of identifying a theory 
with one of the components (e.g., a law or a pre- 
diction) of a theory. 

One of the weakest parts of the interpretive 
portion of the book is the last chapter on the va- 
lidity of simulation and gaming. Here, the ques- 
tion of validity, which might be legitimately con- 
ceived in terms of the logic of justification, is 
treated more on the basis of biographical reports 
of how gratifying various experimenters have 
found their simulation and gaming experience to 
be. This unwittingly subjectivist position on 
meta~theory is maintained throughout the discus- 
sion which consistently confuses the problems of 
discovery with those of justification. 

In sum, the contribution of Simulation and So- 
ciety will not be one of giving the reader intellec- 
tual control over simulation and gaming as theory 
building strategies. It should, however, help to 
give both students and professionals in the social 
sciences a good perspective on what is happening 
in the laboratories and heads of those involved in 
these strategies—MICHAEL J. SHAPIRO, University 
of California, Berkeley. 


The Mind of Jeremy Bentham. By D. J. MANNING. 
(New York: Barnes & Noble, 1968. Pp. 118. 
$4.50.) 


It hardly seems that almost twenty years have 
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passed since Michael Oakeshott, in Political Edu- 
cation, his celebrated innaugural address at the 
London School of Economics, exhorted us to re- 
gard legitimate political activity as the “pursuit of 
intimations,” to recognize that the main task of 
“political education” is to train people to under- 
stand and participate in their concrete political 
traditions, and to eschew the “cookery book” ap- 
proach to politics. Precisely how this conception 
applied to historical political philosophy—and 
especially to the leading thinkers of the “tradi- 
tion”—has never been clear to those of us who were 
not privileged to attend Oakeshott’s classes—and 
brilliant they were too, judging from the reports! 
But now D. J. Manning has provided some of the 
details in his The Afind of Jeremy Bentham, 
which is as much a study in the application of a 
specific method as it is an analysis of the political 
dostrines of philosophic radicalism. Indeed, it is 
more method than substance; as Manning ac- 
knowledges, his book “is an attempt to explore 
certain possibilities and suggestions in Bentham’s 
work, leading, it is hoped, to a new appreciation 
of his thought” (p. 2). Not, mind you, what Bent- 
ham “said” or even “intended” but what can be 
inferred from his writings! Not what is there but 
what is suggested! “Suggested to whom and in 
what terms?” are the central questions, for infer- 
ring from the thoughts of others—pursuing their 
intimations, if you will—is a tricky business, and 
we must know what standards are being applied 
before we can begin io understand and evaluate 
the effort. Manning has been extraordinarily help- 
ful in letting us know that his categories are Mi- 
chael Oakeshott’s. 

In that incrementalist, romantic, and almost 
mystical world of Professor Oakeshott, the hero is 
the man of talent, insight, and action—the suc- 
cessful cook and stateman who is able to explore 
and extend the accumulated wisdoms of his art 
without going beyond them or attempting to con- 
dense them to a set of abstract principles that can 
be used as a “preface to political activity.” The 
Oskeshottian villian, correspondingly, is the “ra- 
tionalist,” the thinker rather than the doer, the 
man who speculates, deduces political preserip- 
tions from “premediated” ideals, pretends to uni- 
versality, and shows a disregard for (or ignorance 
of) the concrete political arrangements of his own 
society; for it is in those arrangements, according 
to Oakeshott, that ideals are inevitably imbedded. 

This, then, is the intellectual context for a book 
that is engagingly and concisely written, well orga- 
nized, carefully and thoroughly researched, and 
exceedingly clever. To write interestingly and in- 
telligibly about Bentham is no small feat, for “the 
hermit of Queens Square Place” did all he could 
to render interpretation difficult if not impossible. 
Neologisms piled upon archaic phrases, a crabbed 
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and often witless style, and literally thousands oi 
manuscripts stored in University College, London 
-—the eleven volumes of small print in Bowring’ 
edition of the Collected Works are but the top ot 
a monstrous iceberg—are enough to drive off all 
but the most stalwart of scholars. Dr. Manning 
has persisted, and we are to be grateful for those 
morsels he has rescued from the manuscripts. But 
precisely because the volume of Bentham manu- 
scripts is so great and so relatively unexplored, it 
is almost impossible to evaluate the author’s (sub- 
stantive) findings. Undoubtedly what Manning has 
produced is there, and we must, as it were, take 
his work that it truly represents the still sub- 
merged portions of the iceberg. Fortunately, Man- 
ning’s Bentham, in his essentials, is not strikingly 
different from the hedonistic curmudgeon with 
whom we are already familiar; that is, if we dis- 
count the excesses of the Oakeshottian sieve 
through which he is filtered. 

The Benthamite system is sufficiently well 
known to make a summary superfluous. The point 
of Manning’s book is that there is something ser- 
iously wrong with the pleasure/pain caleulus—not 
just that it is silly and pretentious, which we al- 
ready know-—with the “greatest happiness” maxim 
and especially with the political doctrine Bentham 
extracted from them. With only a slight shift in 
emphasis that does no great violence to his 
thought, Bentham becomes the rationalist villian 
par excellence: he believed unyieldingly in the 
majesty and power of reason, attempted to formu- 
late a universal system of social and political 
norms that would have permitted the deduction of 
rules governing specific conduct from general and 
abstract principles, and—most importantly—was 
downright hostile toward both the traditions and 
political institutions of late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century England. Bentham’s indivi- 
dualist conception of human nature, Manning 
says, leads to a “society of stranger,” the members 
of which must be organically reunited into a polit- 
ical community. 

There is something fresh and exciting about the 
suggestion that Bentham faced a world of alien- 
ated men and sought to devise a political order 
that could accommodate them; it is quite the most 
intriguing argument in the book. Unfortunately, 
Manning sees this as a defect to be overcome 
rather than as a means of understanding Bentham 
more clearly, and the thesis is never developed. 
(The promise to analyze Bentham as a product of 
and response to his own times—repeated several 
times—remains unfulfilled.) Manning sees politics 
as not simply the technique for regulating compe- 
tition; ib is the art by which the forces that create 
alienation and conflict can be overcome; politics, 
in short, is the master skill through which the tra- 
ditions, identities, and bonds of each unique com- 
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munity can be discovered and nurtured. Contrary 
to Bentham’s fondest hopes, there can be no uni- 
versal political ethic, for human life is infinitely 


complex and filled with singular experiences that 


transcend rational understanding. Tending to these 
complexities is, in the Oakeshottian scheme, the 
job of the politician and statesman, men who are 
wise in the care and pursuit of intimations. But 
Bentham, Manning contends, despaired of politi- 
clans and their ways; he would have replaced 
them with rational administrators and substituted 
for their art and decisions the conflict of interests 
and the resolution of these conflicts in accord with 
the sterile principle of utility. Thus, enactment of 
Bentham’s ideals would make it impossible ever to 
reestablish organic, social bonds among men; each 
member of the “society of strangers” would con- 
tinue to pursue his own interests without regard 
for the good of others, and certainly not caring 
about the good of the virtually inconceivable 
whole. In Bentham’s “rational society,’ we are 
told, “every subject intimidates, and is in turn in- 
timidated by, his fellows” (p. 84). Manning seems 
to believe that we are now living in a Benthamite 
world and that an awareness of the shortcomings 
in Bentham’s thought will make our own foibles 
more apparent, a series of claims I cannot begin 
to deal with here beyond observing that they rely 
upon a naive and far-fetched view of historical 
causation that need not be attributed to Oakeshott. 

How one reacts to this reading of Bentham will 
depend, in the final analysis, upon his attitudes to- 
ward both classical utilitarianism and the anti-ra- 
tionalism of Michael Oakeshott Gf it is not im- 
proper, at this point, to visit the sins of the stu- 
dent upon the master). There are always dangers 
in imposing upon a body of doctrine a ready- 
made scheme of analysis, especially if the scheme 
is hostile to the doctrine in question and contains 
an ideology (in the best sense) of its own that is 
neither clearly articulated nor fully acceptable. In 
the present case, the dangers are exaggerated, for, 
as Manning recognizes (p. 15), Bentham’s system 
was neither consistent nor fully coherent. The 
only way to read Bentham from an Oakeshottian 
perspective, then, is to make him logical and to 
force him into a model he undoubtedly would 
have rejected. It is noteworthy in this context 
that Manning does not date or otherwise indicate 
the chronological sequence of the passages he 
quotes. This is a most serious failing, for Manning 
himself acknowledges that Bentham altered and 
expanded his doctrines from year to year. Thus, it 
is not Bentham who is presented to us but some 
“might have been” who never quite was, not—de- 
spite the title—the “mind” of Jeremy Bentham 
that is explored but some higher meaning that is 
obtained only by ignoring shifts within the several 
texts and by imposing an alien framework upon 
the whole. This method of interpretation is ques- 
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tionable at best. While I am not convinced that it 
is necessary to go the whole way with those who 
insist that all works can only be explicated within 
their own (historical) contexts, I am persuaded of 
the necessity of at least sticking to the actual 
texts and not making them (artificially) consistent 
so that they can be “understood” in terms of the 
commentator’s own categories, Once we sew seed 
in this garden, we had best be prepared for the 
appearance of all sorts of hybrid and curiously 
anachronistic growths that now seem to be ves- 
tiges of an outdated way of doing the history of 
political thought, such as Plato the fascist, Ma- 
chiavelli the scientist, Locke the democrat, Rous- 
seau the totalitarian, and Bentham the rationalist. 
In the end, Manning can do no more than casti- 
gate Bentham for not conforming to an a priori 
model that was actually designed as a counter- 
doctrine. It is not just that Bentham was not Oak- 
eshott, for only a moment’s reflection suggests 
that very few political philosophers who were 
worthwhile have satisfied the rigid demands of in- 
timation pursuit. Politics itself may be largely a 
matter of pushing beyond the fringes of present 
institutions ever so slightly, but this is certainly 
not an accurate description of political philosophy. 
It simply will not do to contend, as Manning does 
—and without any attempt to explain or justify 
his assertions—that the aim of “theory” is essen- 
tially to make experience “meaningful” and that 
political “philosophers” per se “do not make any” 
political prescriptions (pp. 111-112) and then to 
condemn Bentham for having failed the former 
and attempted the latter. 


Before it retreated into the university sometime 
within the past century, political philosophy was 
self-consciously devoted to the justification of po- 
litical systems and recommendations. And the act 
of political justification cannot help but commit 
at least one of the Oakeshottian cardinal sins of 
“abridging” a tradition, relying steadfastly upon 
the powers of reason, and calling for the over- 
throw of the whole of a way of life. The advocate 
of incrementalism must be either satisfied with the 
world in which he finds himself or fearful of the 
prospects of change; he believes that the “good” 
and “just” society has indeed arrived or is afraid 
that any but the most cautious of steps toward 
justice will bring greater misery than the condi- 
tions they seek to eliminate. Such a view is char- 
acteristic of the contented (and neutral) acade- 
mician and successful politician; it can never be the 
vantage of the intellectual partisan or the political 
malcontent who has been denied power or access 
to it. So much the worse, then, for political philos- 
ophy once it entered the academy and became 
converted into “value free” analysis, explanation, 
and political “theory.” And what happens when 
our “just” and “good” society begins to crumble, 
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or is exposed as a facade that hides manifest in- 
justice, or when we learn that our politicians have 
been pursuing the wrong intimations all along 

The Benthamite conception of interest conflict 
is undoubtedly an inadequate normative model of 
politics, but the elitism implicit in the anti-ration- 
alist “pursuit of intimations” is probably even 
more defective. That Jeremy Bentham may have 
been among those who delivered us into our pres- 
ent bondage is an interesting suggestion that is 
undoubtedly open to question; that we are there 
and must be rescued is now beyond dispute. But 
Michael Oakeshott—for all his brilliance and in- 
sight—is not leading the way to a promised land. 
—Gordon J Scuocnet, Livingston College, Rut- 
gers University. 


Politik als Interessenkonfliki. By WOLFGANG 
Hinscu-Weser, (Stuttgart: Friedrich Enke Ver- 
lag, 1969, Pp., 288.) 

This book is a new and most interesting contri- 
bution to the Arthur Fisher Bentley discussion. 
Written by a German social scientist, the study 
seizes upon an analysis of The Process of Govern- 
ment as an opportunity to provide for a foreign 
audience a comprehensive, excellently informed 
and critical account of the “American Science of 
Politics” since Bentley but without the ironic 
harping of a Bernard Crick. To view behaviorism, 
functionalism and group theory as it were from 
the outside allows for some novel perspectives 
which by themselves make the book valuable. 

That this can be done by a fresh investigation 
of the concepts, assumptions and methods of Bent- 
ley’s Process, shows not only the (in the strict 
sense) epochal importance of the 1908-product. 
The new study also makes quite clear why in cer- 
tain respects Bentley’s book has become, at least 
for some of its admirers, the “conceptual and 
theoretical trap” of which La Palombara has spo- 
ken (in Interest Groups in Italian Politics, p. 13). 
The rather loose structure of Dr. Hirsch-Weber’s 
treatise is at times slightly confusing. But it helps 
the author to achieve his various objectives. Time 
and again he takes off uninhibitedly for interesting 
excursuses covering in depth less well known as- 
pects of Bentley’s and of group theory. (He re- 
serves for an appendix, perhaps more useful for a 
European than for an American audience, sharply 
focussed critical appraisals of the books by E. P. 
Herring, P. Odegard, E. E. Schattschneider, F. W. 
Riggs, and E. Latham.) 

Instead of the usual general reference to Bent- 
ley’s exposure to German social science at the 
turn of the century, Hirsch-Weber traces very 
concretely the fascination which such complicated 
thinkers as Georg Simmel, Gustav Ratzenhofer 
and the legal philosopher Rudolf von Ihering held 
for the young Mid-Westerner. However great the 
intellectual impact of these scholars on Bentley’s 
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concepts, it is probably just as characteristic for 
them as for the author of the Process that his 
work completely ignores the “governmental pro- 
cess” in continental Europe. Just as his pragma- 
tism is most of the time singularly unpragmatic, 
Bentley’s functionalism is non-comparative to the 
point of making its assumptions largely useless for 
the analysis of any but the American system. 

Dr. Hirsch-Weber is unable to explain why 
there is no trace of either Dilthey or Max Weber 
in any of Bentley’s works. He had studied under 
Dilthey and Weber was rapidly rising to promi- 
nence when Bentley wrote. Was this a case of “se- 
lective attention?” Especially where Bentley 
speaks about the importance of “underlying condi- 
tions” and activities, he comes very close to Max 
Weber’s insights. But Weber avoided the very pit- 
falls of Bentley’s insistence that there is nothing 
but a “seamless web” between group politics and 
the governmental process. Could Bentley’s failure 
to ever mention James Madison and the tenth Fed- 
eralist Paper be due to a similar self-suggestion or 
originality? 

Dr. Hirsch-Weber’s discussion of Bentley’s sel- 
dom highlighted treatment of the judicial process 
shows very well the merits and shortcomings of 
the Process: there are here, again partly inspired 
by Ihering, valuable building blocks for legal real- 
ism, but also the errors flowing from his convic- 
tion that Supreme Court decisions are “group ac- 
tivity” like everything else. 

The most valuable and most original excursus of 
the book explores the concept of “interest” from 
the Corpus Juris to Planenatz, via Rousseau and, 
of course, Bentley. Here a linguistic analysis draw- 
ing especially on the later Wittgenstein adds im- 
portant dimensions to the discussion of the Allge- 
meininieresse, of the public interest in both its de- 
scriptive and normative content. Whether there 
might not be a connection between the ontology 
of the early Wittgenstein (at least as interpreted 
by the Vienna circle) and Bentley’s thinking re- 
mains an open question not touched upon by Dr. 
Hirsch-Weber. But there is much valid criticism of 
the notion of latent and potential interests. David 
Truman’s use of the term “attitude” evokes for 
the author certain highly problematic hypotheses 
of German experimental psychology, especially of 
the pre-behavioral structualists. 

Quite correctly the book points to and explains 
the empirical and logical weakness of Bentley’s 
defiance as “mental terms” of all statements sug- 
gesting causality or motivation. The author might 
have been even more critical of Bentley’s concept 
of “transaction,” defined by Bentley (and Dewey) 
as “man-in process-with environment.” Even 
though the term appears only in Bentley’s later 
works, especially in the Knowing and the Known 
(1949), its substance is very much around in the 
Process. Arnold Brecht has contributed a short but 
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appropriately savage criticism of the entire notion 
(in Political Theory, pp. 512 f.) where he con- 
cludes: .. . “concentration on the transactional as 
distinct from the inter-actional (causal) aspects of 
events in social life is as yet a vague program 
rather than an achievement.”) 

Of course on many points Bentley can be de- 
fended (and Hirsch-Weber does a good job of it) 
by pointing to his own often repeated claim that 
he did not wish to offer more than a “vague pro- 
gram,” that he was merely proposing provisional 
methods for empirical research he himself had not 
undertaken. Disciple of Charles Peirce he was, he 
followed the command of his master “not to block 
the road to inquiry” so faithfully that he shunned 
all definitions which might have proven premature 
even though they might also have lent concrete- 
ness to his propositions. There is, however, one 
seemingly extravagant dictum of Bentley’s which 
is often quoted to show that he was not just the 
pioneer of modern behaviorism but also an uncrit- 
ical hankerer after quantitative data. To be sure 


he has written (Process, p. 201): “The statement 


that takes us farthest along the road toward quan- 
titative estimates will inevitably be the best state- 
ment.” But this is preceded by a never quoted 
(here even Dr. Hirsch-Weber fails Bentley) and in 
present-day research often ignored caveat that it 
must first be ascertained whether such a quantita- 
tive statement “does not otherwise distort the so- 
cial facts.” 

The excellent study concludes with a discussion 
of Bentley’s legacy. This has been done before and 
most recently in the contributions by David Tru- 
man and by Richard W. Taylor to the Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. Just 
because the author looks at the Process from the 
outside, it would have been interesting to have 
him discuss the place of Bentley, the curious so- 
cial philosopher and muckraker, in the tradition of 
American political thought. Described by some as 
a cynical conservative, Bentley was in fact 
(moderately) active in Mid-Western progressive 
movements. His assumptions of an eventually un- 
failing equilibrium emerging from the conflict be- 
tween “activities” might appear naive. They are, 
however, in line with Bentley’s acceptance of the 
democratic idealism and basic optimism that was 
prevalent at the time he wrote the Process. It 
might be worthwhile to investigate further (as 
Mancur Olsen has done very tentatively in The 
Logic of Collective Action, pp. 130 f.) the affinity 
between the populist strand of American pluralism 
and an antistatism of which corporatism is the 
conservative and mutualism or anarchism are the 
progressive manifestations—Hsenry W. EHRMANN, 
Dartmouth College. 


Introduction to the Reading of Hegel. By ALEX- 
ANDRE Koskve. Edited by Alan Bloom, trans- 
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lated by James Nicholls. (New York: Basic 
Books, 1969. Pp. 287. $8.50.) 

Studies on Marz and Hegel. By Jean HYPPOLITE. 
Edited and translated by John O'Neil, (New 
York: Basic Books, 1969. Pp. 202. $6.50.) 

Idealism Politics and History: Sources of Hegelian 
Thought. By Greorcs ArmMstrona Keuuy. (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1969. Pp. 
387, $13.50.) 


The first two books are translations of very 
prominent French-language commentators on He- 
gel’s work. Kojéve, a Russian by origin who fin- 
ished his life as a civil servant of the European 
community, taught in Paris during the thirties at 
the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes. This book 
is based on those lectures, but Kojéve did not 
publish it himself; rather the book was put to- 
gether from Kojéve’s lectures for a number of dif- 
ferent sessions, and published together with an in- 
troduction by Kojéve shortly after the war by 
Raymond Queneau. This translation includes 
about half the material of the original. 

This book is a fascinating one in more than one 
way. Kojève remains a mysterious figure, who 
published very little, but had an extraordinary in- 
fluence. In fact it was through these lectures at 
the Ecole Pratique in the ‘thirties that Hegel 
really entered the French philosophical scene. In 
fact up to the thirties France remained strongly 
impervious to post-Kantian German thought— 
strangely, that is, in view of what has happened 
since. Even Marxism was not a serious force mtel- 
lectually. Then Hegel suddenly gained intellec- 
tual naturalization, in the company of Marx and 
Heidegger. 

Thus the Hegel who is an important reference 
point of post-war French thinkers of the so-called 
“existentialist” left, of Sartre and Merleau-Ponty, 
is first introduced in these lectures which are im- 
portant documents in the history of thought. 
Those familiar with the work of the later authors 
will recognize the link at once. We are looking 
here at a Hegel who is being read in the light of 
Marx, but is not seen as a simple “fore-runner,” 
but rather as a way of rediscovering in Marx the 
full philosophical depth of a dialectical notion of 
history; rescuing Marx as one might put it from 
the mechanical interpretation according to which 
the “base” determines the “superstructure,” an in- 
terpretation which always has to be balanced later 
by an admission that the “superstructure” also af- 
fects the “base” to some degree. Whether this has 
been a correct interpretation of Marx is certainly 
open to question (the reaction to it has come in 
France with Althusser and his associates); but no 
one can deny that, aided by the rediscovery of the 
early Marx manuscripts, it has been an immensely 
influential one. 

One might also question the interpretation of 
Hegel. The central text for this contemporary re- 
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interpretation is the Phenomenology of Spirit, and 
this is the work on which Kojève lectured, and 
which he studied minutely; the most discussed 
passage is the dialectic of the Master and the 
Slave, to which Kejéve gives a central place. And 
this is understandable in an approach which is in- 
terested in understanding what Hegel had to say 
about man and human history. On this subject 
there are few more fascinating works in the his- 
tory of Western philosophy. But the danger, from 
which Kojéve doesn’t fully escape, is an “Anthro- 
pologizing” distortion of Hegel’s thought. Hegel’s 
Spirit is not simply that of man, even it it is not 
equivalent to the orthodox idea of God. It was 
the young Hegelians who centered the dialectic on 
man; much of Hegel’s thought becomes incompre- 
hensible if one does this. It would be impossible 
to read the Logic or the philosophies of nature, or 
religion, for instance, with the same eyes that 
Kojéve has read the Phenomenology. 

In a sense we should think of Kojève more as 
an original philosopher who thought out his ideas 
through a meditation on the Phenomenology. 
Hyppolite, on the other hand, is a genuine com- 
mentator, the dean of Hegel scholars on the 
French scene. He too is best known for his ad- 
mirable translation of, and commentary on the 
Phenomenology; but his interpretations are well 
grounded in the whole of Hegel’s work (he has also 
published a commentary on the Logic). 

The book of Hyppolite’s translated here is a 
collection of essays which touch on one of the 
central issues which arises from the contemporary 
concern with Hegel, his relation to Marx. Pre- 
cisely because Hyppolite doesn’t share the “an- 
thropologized” interpretation of Hegel, but sees 
that Hegel is talking about an absolute subject 
who is not simply human but cosmic, he can ap- 
preciate the extent of Marx’s break with Hegel: it 
involves in fact a declaration of independence of 
man and human purpose within the cosmos. For 
this point of view the monism which Engels re-es- 
tablished supposedly on a materialist basis, and 
which has become the orthodoxy of official com- 
munism, seems to run counter to the spirit of 
Marx’s work. As Hyppolite says of these “East 
European commentators” in the preface written 
specially for the English edition, “they preserve 
in Hegel what Marx felt obliged to reject” (p. 
viil). 

The essays, which are arranged in four sections, 
range fairly widely. The first and fourth sections 
contain papers dealing strictly with aspects of He- 
gel’s philosophy. The middle two sections are, 
however, of particular interest to political theo- 
rists. Part II contains an essay on “the significance 
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of the French Revolution in Hegel’s Phenomenol- 
ogy” which is well worth reading. Hegel’s attitude 
to the French Revolution is one of the keys to 
understanding the genesis and purpose of his po- 
litical thought. One of the crucial passages for un- 
derstanding this is the short, ten-page section of 
the Phenomenology on “Absolute Freedom and 
the Terror,” in which Hegel tries to draw out the 
contradiction which he sees in the goals of the 
Revolution, Hyppolite gives a very useful back- 
ground and commentary to this passage and the 
preceding one. 

Part II also contains a commentary on Lukacs’ 
Young Hegel, while Part III, devoted to Marxism 
and Philosophy, has papers on Marx’s critique of 
Hegel’s concept of the state, and on the structure 
and philosophical presuppositions of Capital. 

Professor Kelly’s book is an attempt to trace 
the development of idealist thought in modern 
politics through its formative period in four con- 
nected essays, devoted respectively to Rousseau, 
Kant, Fichte and Hegel. Idealism is scen here as 
the doctrine that reality must be understood in re- 
lation to mind, spirit and reason, which means ul- 
timately in relation to an underlying ideal form. 
Hegel stressed how much his idealism was in con- 
tinuity with that of the followers of Socrates, with 
the theory of Ideas of Plato and Aristotle, and 
not with the epistemologically-based views of a 
Berkeley, for instance. But the crucially new di- 
mension, unknown to the Greeks, was that of ‘his- 
toricism,’ the notion that history could be seen as 
polarized by the Idea towards higher and higher 
forms of its realization, culminating in a state 
founded on reason. 

Although Rousseau, and even in some respects 
Kant, were not idealists in this sense, we cannot 
understand the background to this extraordinary 
current of thought which arose in Germany at this 
time, and which has had such a fateful influence 
on modern history, without returning to them. We 
have been familiarized with this filiation by the 
polemics of some modern authors against “totali- 
tarian democracy.” 

But Professor Kelly’s work most emphatically 
does not belong to this class of put-downs. “Al- 
though an empiricist by conviction” (p. 6), he has 
attempted to understand the views on politics and 
history of his authors against the background of 
their deeper philosophical ideas. In particular, for 
instance, he attempts to cast light on the differ- 
ences between the four authors by relating them 
to their different notions of time. This book is a 
really valuable and timely contribution to our un- 
derstanding of this important tradition of thought. 
—CHARLES Taytor, MeGill University 
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Congressional Committees. By Wittiam L. Mor- 
row. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1969. 
Pp. 261. $6.95.) 


In the exploratory work on congressional com- 
mittees advanced during the past several years, 
most studies have dealt with a particular commit- 
tee, or a particular congress, and considered a lim- 
ited number of explanatory variables. Such spe- 
cialization is understandable given the importance 
of “field” research, the value of interviews with 
congressmen and staff, and the number and com- 
plexity of relevant factors even for such limited 
designs. But students of the field now urge testing 
of some of these particular findings across a range 
of committees or a range of congresses—to see the 
varying impact of subject matter, external envi- 
ronment, changes in membership and in chairmen. 
Work on comparative committee studies is begin- 
ning. The more elaborate designs which will test 
one set of findings against a range of possible in- 
fluences still remain a goal for future research. It 
is an emergent, challenging field—with much of 
the task of comparative analysis and empirical 
generalization remaining to be accomplished. 

In this field at this time, William Morrow has 
written Congressional Committees. The book of- 
fers a macro-view of the place of committees in 
the American political system (pp. 1, 2). It traces 
the formal and informal committee structure in 
relation to such systemic variables as the separa- 
tion of powers, federalism, patterns of conflict and 
decentralized decision-making in the national gov- 
ernment. Chapter 2 outlines the formal committee 
structure, discusses the impact of the seniority sys- 
tem and the committee assignment process on 
that structure and concludes that “the formal or- 
ganization of committees represents a response to 
those social forces which have been able to exploit 
constitutional features and the decentralized char- 
acter of American politics to their best advan- 
tage.” (p. 57). Chapter 3 examines the informal 
structure. It traces the possible role relationships 
members may adopt with participants in the ex- 
ternal environment, such as interest groups, the 
public, executive department personnel; discusses 
the role of committee hearings; and points out 
“how informal organization ... nourishes and ex- 
tends formal organization in a mutually reinforc- 
ing, cyclical pattern which helps to institutionalize 
the patterns of conflict in the American system and 
within Congress” (pp. 143, 144). Chapter 4 exam- 
ines the relationship between committees and the 
Executive; discusses the procedures and possibili- 
ties for congressional oversight; and concludes 
that “the same factors which encourage committee 


reinforcement of the decentralized character of the 
American political system ... also profoundly af- 
fect the character of committee-executive relation- 
ships” especially as regards the exercise of the ov- 
ersight function (pp. 220, 221). While the author 
draws on some interviews conducted as a Congres- 
sional Fellow in 1965-66 and some research in 
committee hearings and other documents, the 
main basis for generalization is the existing litera- 
ture on Congress and its committees. The ambi- 
tious scope of the enterprise deserves notice, offers 
a useful overview of the subject, but invokes cer- 
tain obvious difficulties. 

At the present stage of knowledge, some of the 
generalizations offered cannot be substantiated. 
For example, Morrow discusses the “group influ- 
ence” on the assignment process and points out 
how this influence contributes to intra~-committee 
conflict: “Such a procedure usually guarantees 
that committees will be structured so as to pro- 
mote conflict between groups’ spokesmen, each 
seeking to advance the cause of the dominant 
group or groups in his district” (p. 85). He cites 
the House Education and Labor Committee as ex- 
ample. But we do not know the extent of group 
influence on the assignment process, nor its rela- 
tive influence compared to that of the party lead- 
ership or the chairmen of the committees con- 
cerned, nor the extent to which that influence may 
vary from one committee to another. The House 
leadership keeps an eye on selection for the three 
prestigious committees of Appropriations, Rules, 
and Ways and Means—partly to ensure that con- 
flict will not dominate committee decision-making. 
And from time to time the leadership may influ- 
ence other appointments. Nor do we know the 
range or variation in committee conflict. The 
group conflict that fractionalizes Education and 
Labor is not found on Armed Services, particu- 
larly notable under Chairman Carl Vinson for 
producing unanimous committee votes on contro- 
versial legislation. Some pioneering work by Ri- 
chard Fenno suggests conditions under which com- 
mittee cohesiveness may vary. Indeed, according 
to Fenno’s analyses, Education and Labor—cited 
by Morrow to illustrate his poimt—may be, rather, 
the limiting case of extreme committee conflict. 
Other such statements recur through the work—on 
the impact of the seniority system, on patterns of 
substantive committee oversight—which require 
just that specification of degree of impact and 
committee variation that is only beginning to be 
available in the literature. 

Morrow admits the difficulty in the preface and 
urges that the conclusions be taken as “hy- 
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potheses” rather than “principles.” (He continues: 
“To the author, there is little doubt that the gen- 
eralizations to appear in the following pages are 
for the most part valid, but few attempts will be 
made to explain the extent of their validity.”) 
However, in the vocabulary and phrasing of con- 
clusions, the absence of questions raised for future 
research, and the lack of admission of areas where 
no firm information exists, the text does not follow 
the spirit of the preface on this point. 

And yet in providing a macro-view of committee 
structure and functioning, Congressional Commit- 
tees makes certain definite contributions. Mor- 
rows outlining in Chapter 3 of the possible di- 
mensions and impact of the committee role sys- 
tem and its basis in six spheres of external influ- 
ence deserves attention and may prove helpful as 
a base for typologies in future work. His applica- 
tion of committee structure to the problems of 
oversight in Chapter 4 is particularly thorough 
and thoughtful. Most importantly, he manages to 
bring together in one volume an impressive 
amount of literature on the subject. And through- 
out the work, the author succeeds in conveying a 
sense of the complexity of pressures brought to 
bear on the committee system and the way that 
system may function as a “vital ... part of the 
nerve center of the American political process” 
(v). These descriptions make useful reading not 
only for political scientists, but for undergraduate 
students of Congress as well. There will be other, 
more analytical books on congressional commit- 
tees. But this is a first—-which, by itself, is no 
mean achievent—Barpara Hinckiey, University 
of Massachusetts. 


The Corporation in American Politics. By EDWIN 
M. Epsrermn. (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1969. Pp. 365. $8.50; paper, $4.95.) 


Epstein establishes seven goals for his book: he 
intends to be descriptive and prescriptive regard- 
ing corporate political activity, and he hopes to 
offer a framework for the analysis of this activity 
that will reveal its significance for the American 
social order and corporate system. In addition he 
offers, for changing legal constraints on this activ- 
ity and for further research, recommendations 
which are consistent with his text and argument. 
Epstein is neither a social theorist nor a political 
philosopher. He is a scholar who tries to be care- 
ful, thorough, and unbiased. His references are ex- 
tensive, his prose is concise and always clear, he 
avoids concealed value judgements on small mat- 
ters. Within his value system he is neither friend 
nor enemy of corporations. He maintains a dis- 
tinction between electoral and governmental poli- 
ties and is never deflected from his chosen focus 
of corporations. This is not a book about any 
other kind of pressure group. It is, then, modest, 
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thoughtful, and easy to read. The book should he 
manageable in undergraduate courses (although 
the paperback price is singularly inflationary), for 
it contributes to the rational discussion of a com- 
plex issue. For the modern political scientist the 
book is less fruitful and for the political activist it 
can be maddening, for reasons I shall try to state. 

Chapters 1 and 2 are introductory. Chapters 3 
and 4 contain an historical review of corporate po- 
litical activity. Epstein traces the growth of corpo- 
rations, the abuses of the robber barons, and the 
failure of early regulatory efforts. Detailing the 
growth of trade associations and corporate public 
relations, he outlines the changing nature of 
corporate political involyement in the 20th cen- 
tury. For the Post-World War Two period he sub- 
ordinates his historical review to a discussion of 
the reasons for federal expansion and its conse- 
quences for the distinction between private and 
public enterprise. His historical outline is untheo- 
retical however. The development of corporate po- 
litical activity has been influenced by the chang- 
ing nature and scale of economic organization, 
technological innovation, political invention, ideo- 
logical changes, the need for socializing risk, and 
the dynamics of the bureaucratization of the ac- 
tivity itself. Epstein leaves the modeling of these 
factors to the reader. The absence of forma! think- 
ing at this stage allows an unsophisticated justifi- 
cation of corporate political activity. He can view 
it as a response to increasing public-private inter- 
dependence without analyzing its extent, loci, or 
causes in more than a superficial manner. 

Chapter 5, detailing the extent of corporate po- 
litical activity, contains many items that normally 
escape the attention of political scientists yet 
could be informed by Drew Pearson’s columns or 
the pages of Hard Times. In general, the less sa- 
vory aspects of corporate involvement are ne- 
glected and involvement in administrative pro- 
cesses and regulatory proceedings is treated 
weakly and naively. 

The next three chapters consider arguments for 
and against corporate political involvement. His 
analyses are usually crisp and telling. Chapter & 
contains a first-rate, imaginative, 40-page discus- 
sion of the political resources of corporations. It is 
one of the highlights of the book. But it, is 
followed by a weak, biased and irrelevant discussion 
of community power structure. He accepts the 
caricature of the elite theorists offered by Polsby’s 
Community Power and Political Theory. Chapter 
9 discusses the legitimacy of corporate political in- 
volvement in a vacuous manner. The question 
posed is whether such activity is or is not legiti- 
mate, and I do not see that this is an empirically 
or normatively useful way of posing the question. 
Chapter 10, the last one, contains a thoughtful 
discussion of the laws surrounding corporate polit- 
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ical activity. Epstein never gets around to defend- 
ing the major premise of his book: that corporate 
political activity is legitimate because of public- 
private interdependence and the pluralist nature 
of American politics. . oF 

Epstein’s writing is marred by occasional state- 
ments and jargon that betray an uncritical accep- 
tence of contemporary consensus politics. The 
FTC is viewed as a leading defender of the public 
against corporations; the Vietnam War is “our 
commitment.” Regardless of what one thinks of 
such a value system, the fact is that this is a politi- 
cal position in a book that needs either to scrupu- 
lously avoid one or advance a blatent one. It is 
the value position of much of the white, “liberal,” 
upper-middle-class, and thus too often a political 
position that is greeted as the hallmark of objec- 
tivity. 

Such a matter might be a minor annoyance 
were it not symptomatic of the major flaw of the 
book: a permeating, uncritical acceptence of plur- 
alist dogma. Three components of this dogma 
which Epstein acepts are: (1) insensitivity to 
what Schattschneider has called “the scope and 
bias of the pressure system;” (2) evaluation of 
the political system on the basis of limited attrib- 
utes of the input side of the policy-making pro- 
cess; and (3) inattention to policy outputs in op- 
eration. Like all pluralists, Epstein is also unaware 
there is something called analysis that enters the 
policy process as well as bargaining. Any evalua- 
tion of corporate political activity must confront 


Schattschneider’s arguments and works comple-. 


mentary to them such as Mancur Olson’s theories 
of interest group mobilization in The Logic of 
Collective Action. Adherence to pluralist dogma 
allows Epstein to avoid corporate involvement in 
regulatory proceedings and administrative agencies 
where serious issues of the capture of public power 
by private groups are involved. Finally, if one 
concentrates on policy outputs in operation, one 
gets a very different view of the consequences of 
corporate political activity. Pluralist dogma allows 
Epstein to avoid attention to such matters as the 
symbiotic relationships between defense contrac- 
tors and the military services, the role of food cor- 
porations in surpressing the production and distri- 
bution of fortified foods to the poor at potentially 
negligible cost, or the industry-dominated Coal 
Mine Safety Review Board. 

Pluralist dogma—on the one hand an ideology 
in the service of a limited set of social interests 
and on the other a seriously incomplete model of 
American politics—is not an adequate model for 
the study and evalutaion of corporate political in- 
volvement in the U.S. Because this dogma suffuses 
Epstein’s argument, his book is far less than the 
sum of its often admirable parts—Mucwaru J. 
Waits, University of Kentucky. 
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Power in the Senate. By Ranau B. RIPLEY. 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1969. Pp.-246. 
$6.50.) ee 


Professor Ripley purports to discuss the distri- 
bution of “power” in the Senate from two comple- 
mentary points of view. In part I the history of 
the Senate since the Civil War is sketched in 
terms of three modes of power distribution—cen- 
tralization (preponderance of power in party leader- 
ship), decentralization (committee-centered), and 
individualism (power dispersed to subcommittees 
and individuals). Parts II and III then set out “to 
explore the present Senate in depth,” relying 
mainly on Round Table sessions with senators and 
aides held at the Brookings Institution in 1965. 
The intention is to examine the dimensions and 
consequences of the current phase of “individual- 
ism,” which- Ripley claims had its beginnings in 
the mid-fifties. Though he eschews any attempt to 
devise a precise definition or measure of “power,” 
it becomes clear in the course of the book that 
what he has in mind js the ability to effect or in- 
fluence policy outcomes. He thus contributes to 
the growing literature on the erosion of the Sen- 
ate’s so-called “inner club”. and the increasing dis- 
persal of lawmaking roles and opportunities within 
the upper chamber. 

Though Ripley acknowledges that power has 
both “personal” and “institutional” bases, his his- 
torical chapters generally focus on the latter; he 
thus presents a brief organizational history of the 
Senate together with an assessment of the relative 
importance of party and committee leadership 
posts in successive periods. Ripley’s criteria of “im- 
portance” are not always clear; relying mainly on 
biographical and historical studies the refers some- 
times to a person’s or a position’s reputation for 
powerfulness, sometimes to more concrete legisla- 
tive achievements. His dependence on David J. 
Rothman’s Politics and Power: The United States 
Senate, 1869-1901 is particularly heavy, and he is 
able to reinforce Rothman’s observations with 
some interesting data on the late-nineteenth-cen- 
tury “institutionalization” of the Senate. His 
treatment of other periods, however, is often less 
impressive. He does not seem to be aware, for ex- 
ample, of Joel Silbey’s demonstration of the 
strength of party identification in determining 
congressional voting alignments in the 1840’s and 
even into the fifties; Ripley rather assumes (p. 
25) the James Sterling Young’s generalizations 
with respect to the pre-1828 Senate can be ap- 
plied to the entire pre-war period. Nor does he 
take adequate account (pp. 15, 31) of the inroads 
the emerging “conservative coalition” made upon 
the “centralized” 74th and 75th Congresses. The 
labeling of various other problematic periods is 
likewise left unqualified and unexplained. 

The most recent historical transition, that of the 
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post-World War IH Senate from “decentralization” 
to “individualism,” poses particular difficulties. 
Even if one acknowledges that it is possible mean- 
ingfully to speak of overall distributions of power- 
in-general, serious questions as to the mecha- 
nisms of transition and the relationships among 
Ripley’s three modes of power distribution remain 
—difficulties attested to by Ripley's inability to 
pin a single label on the years 1955-1961. What 
these years demonstrate in particular is the inac- 
curacy of conceiving of “individualism” and “cen- 
tralization” as opposing modes of organization; 
this period in fact displayed both trends, and 
there is considerable evidence that exercise of cer- 
tain prerogatives by the majority leadership, 
rather than diminishing the “power in the hands 
of individual senators” (p. 106) in many instances 
did very nearly the opposite. And problems of ex- 
planation loom large. While Ripley’s main concern 
is with the gradual erosion of the “institutional” 
power of southern conservatives, he acknowledges 
(pp. 66, 76) that subcommittee proliferation and a 
general dispersal of “personal” power antedated 
the decisive weakening of “the hold of southern 
Democrats on the Senate” by several years. Yet 
neither here nor in the earlier historical sketches is 
there any sustained attempt at explanation, even 
in terms of such obvious “external” variables as 
the character of executive leadership, the context 
of policy needs and demands, and changes in the 
nature of electoral! politics. 

In Parts IT and III Ripley turns from historical 
analysis to a fuller description of the “dispersion 
of power in the contemporary Senate,” dutifully 
reporting the views of Round Table participants 
on the character and strength of various party and 
committee posts. Of particular interest is the gen- 
erally positive assessment among the senators as 
to their own potential as legislators and the op- 
portunities afforded by committee structures and 
resources, though Ripley makes little attempt to 
analyze the variations and conditions of this sense 
of efficacy or to test it against performance. Rip- 
ley accepts at face value his respondents’ por- 
trayal of “segmented, sporadic” processes of legis- 
lative initiative and increasingly permissive norms 
which exclude only “six to ten” senators from 
some sort of “legislative effectiveness” (pp. 160, 
168), but he makes no attempt to discriminate 
among the various facets of legislative initiative 
or between different policy areas and commit- 
tees. 

While one can appreciate the service Professor 
Ripley has performed in pointing to significant 
general changes in Senate norms and in the distri- 
butions of legislative roles and resources since the 
fifties, the study’s usefulness is considerably re- 
duced by this failure to discriminate and differ- 
entiate. Various observers have noted that a cer- 
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tain type of senator has become more conspicuous 
of late—activistice in his legislative orientation, 
generally liberal, often low in seniority and repre- 
senting a large or urban state, oriented toward the 
media and national issues—and Ripley in fact 
hints that his sample may be disporportionately 
composed of such men (p. 236). What we need to 
know is not simply that senators-in-general are 
enjoying a new-found “legislative effectivencss;” 
we need to be much more precise about the types 
of legislative roles that are emerging, their distri- 
bution and their viability. To what extent is this 
new activism a matter of publicizing and investi- 
gating issues? How much actual policy innovation 
and formulation is going on? Most importantly, is 
the capacity to mobilize the chamber becoming 
more widely shared as well? Rarely can the an- 
swers to such questions be given in broad general 
terms; nor is the matter of explanation any less 
complex. The roles a senator assumes, the initia- 
tives he undertakes, and the degree of success he 
enjoys may well be dependent, for example, on 
such diverse factors as the character of his constii- 
uency and his electoral situation, the nature of his 
committees’ leadership and organization, patterns 
of agency activity and group access in various 
areas, and so forth. This is not to say that general 
trends cannot be discerned. But any overall pe- 
ture we gain of dispersals of “power” in the Senate 
will remain undifferentiated and vague, and our 
efforts to isolate and order the relevant causal fac- 
tors will be frustrated, until we pay considerably 
more attention to patterns of empirical detail 
and to the necessity for analytical precision in 
approaching them—Davip E, Price, Yale Univer- 
sity. 


Congress and the New Politics. By Joun S. 
Satoma, IIT. (Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1969. Pp. 293). 


John Saloma’s study of Congress is an ambitious 
and thoughtful effort, It seeks to establish guide- 
lines for evaluating present-day congressional per- 
formance, to suggest ways in which Congress will 
adapt to the new computer technology and the 
concomitant “information revolution,” and both to 
outline the basie challenges that Congress will 
have to confront in the future and to presage the 
possible adjustments it will make in response to 
these challenges. The author accomplishes these 
tasks with varying degrees of success. 

Much of the book focuses on the difficulties of 
evaluating so complex and multi-functional a po- 
litical institution. Professor Saloma maintains that 
those who are critical of Congress and wish to re- 
form it are not always sufficiently concerned with 
the possibility that the prescriptions they offer arc 
a product of their own normative predilections, 
and that the alterations they advocate will dimin- 
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ish the institutions capacity to undertake respon- 
sibilities which other students of American politics 
happen to think are important. . 

He discusses six significant functions which Con- 
gress is expected to perform (the representative, 
legislative, investigative, informative, administra- 
tion control, and the constituent service functions) 
within a context of alternative “models” or “con- 
ceptual frameworks” (the latter is a more ap- 
propriate description of his constructs) of legisla- 
tive-executive relations, on the one hand, and the 
distribution of power within Congress on the 
other. Four perspectives of legislative-executive 
relations are delineated: the presidential-responsi- 
ble party perspective, where “the President is as- 
signed the primary leadership role supported by 
powerful party leadership in Congress;” the presi- 
dential pluralist or pluralist perspective, which 
views government as a “bargaining system with 
varying veto powers available to the partici- 
panis;” the constitutional balance perspective, 
which stresses the constitutional or legal “balance 
in the roles of the President and Congress;” and 
the Whig or congressional supremacy perspective, 
which insists that Congress, not the President, 
“should be the locus of policy leadership.” His 
four formal models of the legislature’s internal or- 
ganization are defined as “control by the presiden- 
tial party, control by congressional party, control 
by congressional majority, and decentralized con- 
trol with accomodations reached through the bar- 
gaining of all participants, the President in- 
cluded.” 

Saloma concludes that Congress has fulfilled its 
functions more responsibly and has been more 
agile in adapting to changing demands than most 
of its’ critics have suggested. His is obliged to 
note, however, that its’ performance in many re- 
spects still leaves much to be desired. The chief 
merit of this portion of the book is that it brings 
together in a reasonably systematic fashion the 
varieties of vantage points from which Congress 
has been assessed and the normative concerns that 
have influenced thinking about the role of Con- 
gress within the American political system. Saloma 
marshalls his evidence and arguments well. He 
adds little to the discussion that is new, however. 
This is true primarily because, as the author him- 
self observes, the conceptions of American govern- 
ment inherent in the frameworks within which 
congressional performance is gauged are inade- 
quate. They are static and stereotypical, for the 
most part, and neither contain nor permit particu- 
larly rewarding generalization. This weakness is 
partially an indictment of the literature on Con- 
gress, since other specialists have not given Sal- 
oma the comprehensive models his analysis re- 
quires. On the other hand, if the book does de- 
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velop new guidelines for a more realistic and so- 
phisticated evaluation of congressional perfor- 
mance, the author fails to make them sufficiently 
explicit, 

The final two chapters look ahead to the chal- 
lenges that are likely to face Congress in the 
1970’s and beyond, with particular emphasis on 
how the institution is likely to adapt to the 
changes that computers hold in store for the 
aggregation, retrieval, and application of informa- 
tion, Saloma rightly asserts that Congress has 
been at the mercy of the Executive branch for 
much of the information that informs its’ deliber- 
ations. He suggests that independent access to 
greater amounts of data will provide Congress 
with far more information than it is now able to 
compile and that electronic data processing will 
permit Congress to use this information more 
efficiently. If congressmen will only seize the op- 
portunity to exploit the new technology, he 
argues, they will improve their capacities to re- 
view legislative measures proposed by the admin- 
istration, to initiate appropriate measures of their 
own, and to exercise greater control over the man- 
ner in which the bureaucracy administers ongoing 
programs. 

His discussion about the ways in which Congress 
is likely to apply the new technology is interesting 
and wide-ranging, but it is also less disciplined 
than his earlier chapters. Some of the possible 
consequences of computer use forecast by Saloma 
are difficult to accept. He suggests, for example, 
that computers will “introduce a bias entirely con- 
sistent with democratic theory—toward the free 
exchange of information and ideas.” Yet, it is not 
entirely evident why swift, easy access to reams of 
information by future congressmen will necessarily 
facilitate the exchange of facts and arguments. 
Much will continue to depend upon which mem- 
bers of Congress avail themselves of the informa- 
tion, the uses to which the information is put, and 
the rules of relevance individual members and the 
Congress as a whole apply to the law-making pro- 
cess. Nor is it entirely clear why new information 
systems “should also afford democratization of 
committee: power,’ or why congressmen will not 
have to rely upon “middlemen” for their informa- 
tion, as members do now. 

Saloma’s final chapter deals with the legisla- 
ture’s capacity to adapt to future challenges, and 
is the least rewarding section of the book. He ca- 
talogs some significant, but obvious, changes cur- 
rently taking place in the United States (e.g., “in- 
creased nationalization of politics and the decline 
of southern power, the growth of a sophisticated 
electorate and corresponding new forms of politi- 
cal organizations, metropolitan growth and the 
rise of a new urban cleavage”), although some 
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may take exception to his assertion that there has 
been and will continue to be a “decline in south- 
ern power’ in national politics. Unfortunately, his 
efforts to link these changes with the adjustments 
the institution is likely to make to them is not 
terribly convincing. He generates more speculation 
than he can handle well in a single chapter, and 
the relationship between Congress and the “New 
Politics” which is promised in the book title is 
given short shrift, indeed. The “New Politics” is 
defined so broadly that the term’s usefulness for 
analysis is severely circumscribed—-Irwin N. 
Gerrzoa, Yale University. 


Cooperative Lobbying—The Power of Pressure. 
By Donatp R. Haur, (Tucson: The University 
of Arizona Press, 1969. Pp. 347, $8.50.) 


Donald Hall’s Cooperative Lobbying must have 
been a terribly frustrating book to research and 
write. Hall set out to examine in depth the lob- 
bying activities of “peak” associations—organized 
interest groups whose primary members are other, 
narrower voluntary associations—and of ad hoc al- 
liances among interest groups to achieve specific 
legislative goals. In order to make his research 
manageable, he chose to concentrate on business 
associations, particularly the national Chamber of 
Commerce. 

At every turn, the author had doors slammed in 
his face. First, the Chamber of Commerce refused 
to discuss intergroup activities in which it en- 
gaged, and charmingly disleaimed that it ever did 
any such thing. At the time the research was 
being conducted, the Chamber was undergoing a 
three year-long audit by the Internal Revenue 
Service, and Chamber officicals stated that the 
IRS might misuse such information to harass the 
organization, 

As a result, Professor Hall had to rely on data 
of questionable objectivity: on interviews with 
former Chamber employees, on comments from 
leaders of interest groups which admitted that 
they cooperated with the chamber, on the self- 
serving publications of the group he was studying, 
and on expoge-type articles in popular magazines 
and newspapers, Furthermore, most of the people 
who did talk to Hall demanded anonymity and 
requested that their comments be sufficiently doc- 
tored to prevent any possible identification of 
their source. | 

Inevitably, one wonders whether all interest 
groups which engage in cooperative tactics are 
equally secretive about their activities, or whether 
groups which are highly defensive, such as busi- 
ness associations tended to be throughout the 
1960’s, are perhpas extreme in this regard. A hy- 
pothesis testing this relationship could be formu- 
lated in operational terms. Yet, because Professor 
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Hall chose to focus on business associations, the 
book does not raise questions of this nature. 

Given the research limitations imposed by the 
cloak and dagger nature of his investigation, Hall 
has done a creditable job. The reader comes away 
from Cooperative Lobbying, however, with the 
feeling that much remains to be done in this field. 
The author mines the data available to him skill- 
fully but, to put it simply, the data is not very 
rich. 

It is important to add that Professor Hall docs 
not generalize beyond the limits of his data and 
consciously avoids constructing theories about 
cooperative lobbying. His approach is straightfor- 
ward. He spins no gossamer webs. As a result, this 
book will be most useful to undergraduates and 
others who are yet amateur explorers of interest 
group politics; it has much less of value for polit - 
cal scientists familiar with bvoks like Truman's 
The Governmental Process; Bauer, Pool and Dex- 
ters American Business and Public Policy; Mil- 
brath’s The Washington Lobbyists. 

Let me illustrate the above point: Cooperative 
Lobbying begins with a chapter about lobbyists in 
Washington. The author admits that the ore from 
this particular vein has been pretty well extracted 
already, but he justifies his work on the ground 
that “a few non-scientific comments by newspaper 
reporters and lobbyists are still needed to fully 
describe current lobbying recruitment.” He pro- 
ceeds to rehash a number of recent popular maga- 
zine articles and, disturbingly repeats their jargon 
and some of their inanities. The chapter reads eas- 
ily, but it detracts from the focus of the book. 

The following two chapters concentrate on mo- 
tives for and against interest group cooperation. 
Essentially, these chapters develop—in depth and 
with illustrations drawn from contemporary busi- 
ness interest groups—the reasons for and agains’ 
cooperative action outlined in Truman’s The Gov- 
ernmental Process. After 90 pages of analysis, the 
author concludes that “only a few generalizations 
can be drawn” and that these generalizations are 
“simple in nature.” Two such conclusions are 
“Groups often cooperate to exchange information 
about issues and problems common to their per- 
ceived interests” and “Economic self-interest is 
one of the most compelling motives that activates 
interest groups.” 

The second half of the book offers the knowl- 
edgeable reader more substance. Professor Hall is 
clearly more adept at analyzing and writing about 
actual examples of cooperation among voluntary 
associations than he is at speculating about such 
vague phenomena as the “motives” of multi- 
member organizations. His chapter entitled 
“Methods of Intergroup Cooperation” makes 
worthwhile reading, especially for those interested 
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in studying the Washington activities of associa- 
tions in the food industries. 
Hall focuses on the Food Group, a twenty 


year-old informal conference group whose mem-_ 


bers include representatives of over sixty business 
associations. Officers of the Food Group tend to 
be men from associations like the National Insti- 


tute of Fisheries, the National Canners Associa- 


` 


tion, or the International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, but peak associations like 
the National Association of Manufacturers, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the American Farm 


Bureau Federation also belong to the confer- 


ence. 

The Food Group claims to be simply an infor- 
mal group which holds frequent lunches to discuss 
what is going on in Washington and to exchange 
information relevant to the interests of its mem- 
bers. Nevertheless, Hall found that the Food 
Group appeared to be the parent of a more for- 
malized ad hoc interest group, the Information 
Committee on Federal Food Regulations, formed 
specifically to fight Senator Hart’s “Truth in Pack- 
aging” legislation. 

For example, the Chairman of the Information 
Committee, who had major responsibility for 
planning and executing the response of food in- 
dustry members to the threat of Federal regula- 
tion, was simultaneously program chairman of the 
Food Group, a top-level executive-in the National 
Canners Association, and a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 

Besides studying 1) informal] groups which avoid 
structure, rules, organization, etc., and claim that 
they serve purely an informational rather than a 


- pressure function and, 2) ad hoc industry groups, 


the author concentrates on what he calls the 
“conference association.” He explores the Green- 
brier Conference, an annual “summit meeting” of 
representatives of the major business associations 
and other generally conservative groups like the 
AMA and the AFBF, and the Conference of Na- 
tional Organizations, a somewhat broader organi- 
gation which meets three-times yearly. Both of 
these Conferences exclude reporters, do not take 
minutes, nor make public the substance of their 
discussions. The Greenbrier Conference, in partic- 
ular, tends to be highly influenced by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 

Given the secrecy of these Conferences, the au- 
thor was unable to attend any of their meetings or 
to get wholly reliable information on their signifi- 
cance. He concludes, logically and I think cor- 
rectly, that these secret summit meetings are not 
as nefarious as might be assumed, since they have 
built-in limitations; the groups which attend 
sometimes have conflicting interests and fre- 
quently disagree over priorities; frequently second 
and third-rank employees who have little or no 
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responsibility for policy-making within their orga- 
nizations are detailed to “represent” their respec- 
tive associations; the very secrecy which encour- 
gages free discussion and consensus-building pre- 
vents effective use of the results of the discussions 
in the political process. Strategy and tactics can- 
not be planned and carried out-through the mech- 
anism of broad summit conferences. 

The final chapters provide brief case studies of 
“Intergroup Cooperation in Action.” The conflicts 
over “Truth in Lending,” “Truth in Packaging,” 
and the Dirksen Reapportionment Resolution are 
examined by the author. About his last case Pro- 
fessor Hall concludes that the activities of the 
various groups can be observed and cooperation 
inferred but only the participants—none of whom 
is willing to discuss such cooperation—could ac- 
tually document the existence of an alliance and 
the methods employed by alliance members. 

Professor Hall would perform a valuable service 
for political science if he builds upon his present, 
book and concentrates in his next work on at- 
tempting to research and write one or more in- 
depth case studies of group alliances in action. 
Furthermore, such studies should not be limited 
to business-oriented groups; an analysis, for ex- 
ample, of the Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights might prove especially rewarding. A 
break-through is needed here, and Professor Hall 
may well be the one to achieve it—Anan H. 
Scuecuter, Wellesley College. 


Congress and Urban Prablems: A Casebook on 
the Legislative Process. Ebrren By FREDERIC N. 
CLEAVELAND. (Washington, D.C.: The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1969. Pp. 450. Cloth, $7.50; 
paper, $2.95.) 

It is generally acknowledged that America has 
become a nation of cities. But although the exten- 
sive growth of large metropolitan areas on a na- 
tional scale is a relatively recent phenomenon, ur- 
banization and many of its attendant problems 
certainly are not without long standing precedent. 
It is rather surprising and a matter of no small in- 
terest that this fine collection of case studies ed- 
ited by Professor Cleaveland represents the first 
major attempt to analyze the challenge which ur- 
banization as a field of public policy has posed for 
Congress. Why has a volume dealing with this im- 
portant topic been so long in coming? The answer 
to that question reflects more upon the nature of 
American politics than it does upon the inclina- 
tions of American political science. 

What emerges as the central theme of these 
studies (and particularly of Professor Cleveland’s 
masterful concluding essay) is the delineation of a 
political system which is not yet structured at the 
national level to treat the problems associated 
with urban life as problems of urban life per se. It 
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is one thing to recognize that the United States is 
confronted with an urban crisis on a national scale 
and quite another to conclude that there ought to 
be a national urban policy which somehow ad- 
dresses itself to that crisis. Institutionally, the re- 
cent establishment of both a cabinet level depart- 
ment and a White House staff for urban affairs 
may move the Executive branch in that direction. 
But as Professor Cleaveland points out, “there is 
little evidence that Congress has developed regu- 
lar patterns of decision making where urban prob- 
lems are concerned. To put it another way, Con- 
gress has not yet developed stable issue contexts 
organized around the notion of ‘urban affairs 
policy.’” (pp. 358-59) 

In addressing themselves to the problem so 
stated, Professor Cleaveland and his associates 
have made a major contribution to a growing 
body of literature which seeks to explain system- 
atically the formation of publie policies at the na- 
tional level. Seven cases exhibiting varying de- 
grees of “urban-relatedness” (Prof. Cleaveland’s 
term) are presented—air and water pollution con- 
trol, assistance for airports and mass transit, the 
establishment of programs to control juvenile de- 
linqueney and to feed the urban poor, and the ere- 
ation of a department of urban affairs. Although a 
number of relevant and important legislative fields 
are not included (e.g., housing, urban renewal, and 
anti-poverty), students of Congress will find that 
the case studies describe well the extraordinary 
spectrum of legislative committees, executive 
agencies, professional staffs, and interest groups in- 
volved in urban policy making. More than that, 
however, these essays show how this complex 
structure of decision making tends to treat urban 
problems as non-urban issues. 

In fact, the authors find urban policy making to 
be an almost capricious enterprise in Congress: 
thus legislation to abate air and water pollution 
bogged down in controversy over state enforce- 
ment powers and resource conservation; a pro- 
posed urban affairs department was defeated in 
1962 when the House became enbroiled in a racial 
controversy over the appointement of a Secretary ; 
airport assistance was conceived primarily to pro- 
mote the interests of commercial carriers, without 
reference to urban development; similarly, mass 
transit was not regarded as fundamentally urban 
legislation until the indifference of the Senate 
Commerce Committee virtually compelled sup- 
porters to turn to the more urban oriented Hous- 
ing subcommittee on Banking and Currency; and 
the food stamp program, long regarded as a gen- 
eral welfare measure and as a means of reducing 
agricultural surpluses, became an “urban” issue al- 
most gratuitously in 1964 when non-urban Con- 
gressmen used if as a means of bargaining for the 
urban support needed to save an unpopular farm 
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subsidy. Because Congress lacks a perspective on 
urban life and development as a whole, the urban 
element is often ignored, sidetracked, or treated as 
an incidental by-product of other concerns. 

The judgment that there ought to be a reason- 
ably explicit urban orientation or field of public 
policy at the national level provides the authors 
with a concept for ordering their analyses of deci- 
sion making and serves as a standard for evaluat- 
ing both the process and the policies produced. Of 
course it can be argued that as the nation has b.- 
come increasingly metropolitan most public poli- 
cies have acquired important “urban” implications. 
A field of urban policy would encompass so much 
of the legislative process as to become virtually 
synonymous with domestic affairs. Morcover, 
given the great and widely recognized influence 
which local governments and interests have in 
Congress, and the consequent tendency to make 
what the late Professor Morton Grodzins referred 
to as “decentralizing decisions” at the national 
level, it can be argued that the complex interests 
of urban America are powerfully represented in 
Congress. In fact, contrary to the widely held 
theses that effective legislative leadership has br- 
come an executive function, Professor Cleaveland 
observes that “these seven studies [demonstrate] 
the vitality of Congress itself as a source of initia- 
tive in legislating on urban problems.” (p. 354) 
The real question, as the authors imply, is whether 
urban interests have been adequately or properly 
represented and legislated upon. Given the diffuse 
nature of metropolitan politics and the heteroge- 
neous character of urban interests and group life, 
such a judgment is difficult to make. But com- 
plexity as such is not really the heart of the prob- 
lem. 

What is involved here is the impact of institu- 
tional or structural constraints upon the substance 
of public policy. In Congress the organization of 
authority systematically discourages the develop- 
ment of an urban field of legislation. It is not sur- 
prising that these studies are compelled to focus 
upon the character of the committee system, 
which almost invariably divides legislative respon- 
sibility on a functional basis that cuts across an 
areal phenomenon like metropolitanism. Such a 
system not only discourages the development of a 
comprehensive urban perspective, but distorts or 
conceals the urban dimension in individual legisla- 
tive proposals. The seniority system exacerbates 
the problem by elevating to positions of authority 
many legislators from rural or small town consti- 
tuencies which are unlikely to sensitize them to 
urban problems or interests. Under these condi- 
tions the principle or mechanism of representa- 
tion, which is inherently divisive, cannot be relied 
upon to produce resonably responsive urban poli- 
cies. Even big city congressmen rarely represent, 
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constituencies which are likely to encourage a 
comprehensive perspective on metropolitan prob- 
lems. This is especially true of House districts, 
which usually divide urban areas ethnically, ra- 
cially, economically, and politically. 

The necessity of attracting the support of non- 
urban representatives further complicates the pro- 
cess since urban leaders must often compromize 
their legislative proposals and avoid defining is- 
sues in explicitly urban terms. Since it is the 
structure of authority which makes it virtually 
impossible to see or to treat urbanism as a com- 
plex whole, some reorganization fostering a 
broader perspective will have to be undertaken if 
Congress is to respond to the urban crisis in an 
enlightened manner. Professor Cleaveland suggests 
that at a minimum this would require creating 
House and Senate committees with legislative ju- 
risdictions roughly equivalent to that of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development. It 
might also entail the creation of a non-legislative 
joint committee with authority to review the 
urban implications of all relevant legislation—a 
function similar to that of the Urban Affairs 
Council in the White House. 

The impact of institutional reform is always 
problematic. Even with the recent changes in ex- 
ecutive organization and those proposed for Con- 
gress, certain fundamental features of American 
politics mitigate against the emergence of urban 
affairs as a stable, broadly conceived, and reason- 
ably well defined field of national policy. Such a 
field would cut into the decentralized structures of 
political power associated with federalism, the 
party system, and the urbanized areas themselves. 
But the most important obstacle is the absence of 
an identifiable (let alone self-conscious) urbanized 
constituency in the welter of metropolitan inter- 
ests, organizations, and political jurisdictions 
which make it difficult to mobilize support for 
urban policies at any level of government. The re- 
cently formed Urban Coalition may make some 
contribution in organizing such a support struc- 
ture. Professor Cleaveland argues that urban 
based interests are so diffuse and difficult to orga- 
nize that only the party system can supply the en- 
ergy needed for defining, articulating, and support- 
ing national urban policies. And he believes that 
“time is fast approaching, perhaps is now here, 
when the parties will base their appeal to [urban] 
voters on proposed national solutions to urban 
problems. ...” (p. 389). But this is precisely what 
the parties have been unable to do well because 
they, too, are diffuse, disorganized and rooted in 
the very conflicts which obscure the perspective 
and obstruct the support needed for creating a na- 
tional urban policy. 

It may be an irony of the American system that 
if an urban constituency and support structure 
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emerge, they will do so primarily within the con- 
text of institutional developments at the national 
level. Although the structure of American politics 
makes this particularly difficult, a national govern- 
ment organized to legislate broadly conceived 
urban policies can provide the perspective and in- 
centive needed to foster such support. But should 
this be surprising? Executive agencies and 
congressional committees typically contribute to 
the development of their own clientele groups. 
One must not underestimate the impact of institu- 
tional devices. That, after all, is the lesson which 
this book teaches——Lro M. Snowiss, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 


The Contemporary Presidency. By DororHy 
Bucxton James. (New York: Pegasus, 1969. Pp. 
187. $6.95.) 


This is a relatively short study that claims to 
examine “the structure, uses and expansion of 
presidential power from the Roosevelt era to the 
present.” (jacket) For the most part, it does. The 
author focuses on the demands and expectations 
of the modern institution, those forces that shape 
the character of the office and the roles of its in- 
cumbent. Routinization and institutionalization arc 
described within the context of changing presiden- 
tial responsibilities. The quagmire of personalized 
leadership in an increasingly bureaucratic system 
is presented. 

It is a fruitful focus, one that breaks away from 
the traditional chieftain approach that still charac- 
terizes so much of the textual literature. The 
reader is presented with a systematic framework 
for understanding and evaluating executive poli- 
cy-making. He is also presented with a concise 
summary of many scholarly writings. For these 
reasons The Contemporary Presidency should con- 
stitute a valuable introduction for most political 
science students. 

It may not, however. It is very succinct; it sum- 
marizes a significant amount of published re- 
search; it provides insightful commentary. And it 
does all this in a body of a little over 150 pages. 
For a Ph.D. candidate intent on reviewing for his 
comprehensive examinations, such a compliation 
might prove extremely useful and should be easily 
comprehensible. But for a student with only an el- 
ementary knowledge of the American political sys- 
tem, it is probably too compact and undoubtedly 
too advanced. It makes for difficult reading. On 
the other hand and to the author’s credit, underli- 
ners would certainly be kept busy. 

Perhaps the place for this book is alongside the 
Wildavsky collection of readings (The Presi- 
dency). Together they constitute a good anthol- 
ogy and synthesis of much of the Presidency liter- 
ature. But used alone or with a less complete book 
of readings, The Conlemporary Presidency may 
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be too brief and too sophisticated an introduction 
for most beginning students. 

James concentrates the bulk of her analysis on 
the institutionalized aspects of the American Pres- 
idency. There is a chapter on the selection process, 
but it is not a very complete account. Similarly, 
the discussion on leadership is suggestive rather 
than informative. Personality theory is not ex- 
plored in any detail. There are even some omis- 
sions in the institutional discussion, two of them 
serious. The author discusses the President’s legis- 
lative role yet fails to explain the structure and 
function of the Office of Legislative Reference of 
the Bureau of the Budget. This is the office that is 
responsible for coordinating the clearance func- 
tions. She notes the need for strong executive 
leadership on the Hill yet does not describe the 
operation of the President’s congressional liason 
staff. 

With these exceptions, however, the institution- 
alized Presidency is outlined in fairly complete 
detail. This is the book’s chief merit. It examines 
structural-functional relationships within the 
framework of evolving responsibilities. James sug- 
gests that these evolving responsibilities set the 
parameters of presidential action and constituency 
reaction. She argues that the President is the 
prime mover in this process although the process 
itself is continual. 

What is presented is a very mechanical model, 
updated from the Montesquieuian prototype. It 
has its checks and balances which the author sug- 
gests are operative. Others do act to moderate 
presidential initiatives but the extent of their 
moderation and the moderators themselves may 
differ. 

In the domestic sphere Congress and the bu- 
reaucracy do the moderating. While they appear 
to exercise considerable power, James argues that 
the President can limit their impact by maximiz- 
ing bis own political power. Here she resorts to 
the familiar argument that a President must uti- 
lize his bargaining position to assume a role of 
leadership. 

This argument, however, may obscure more 
than it reveals. Leadership itself is very complex. 
It does not necessarily follow from bargaining, al- 
though it can. The President’s position can be per- 
suasive, especially to those who have been social- 
ized into belicving that a chain of command ex- 
ists, or more simply and to the point, that the 
President’s wishes should be satisfied and his in- 
terests considered. It is the job of the White 
House staff to make these wishes and these inter- 
ests known. 

In the area of foreign and military policy James 
argues that the President is less restricted or at 
least, he seems to be. His constitutional preroga- 
tives combine with his public position to create 
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the impression that he is limitless. The constit- 
tional prerogatives that the author is referring io 
are those powers that provide for the Common 
Defense, powers as interpreted by modern Pres - 
dents rather than the Senate Foreign Relatiors 
Committee. James is of the opinion that the pres - 
dential interpretation will continue to prevail. 

Nonetheless, the author does not conclude thet 
Prometheus is, in fact, unbound. She hedges, suf- 
gesting restrictions of money, information and ac - 
vice. In the final analysis, she adds, “ ... th? 
greatest limitation upon Presidential initiative in 
foreign policy and defense is a personal onc—his 
judgment and sensitivity to the strengths an‘! 
weaknesses of the advice he is given.” (p. 170' 
Vietnam indicates that this last limitation maz’ 
not be too great. Besides, to say that the greates 
limitation on presidential power is the Presiden. 
himself is to acknowledge that the external checx; 
are not working, that there is no effective balancc. 
that Prometheus can prevail under most circum: 
stances. 

This is one of the most critical problems—hov' 
to effectively check the President without at the 
same time preventing the efficient and often deci- 
sive formulation of foreign policy. The domestic 
Presidency faces somewhat the reverse situation— 
how to overcome internal constraints to meet ar 
increasing number of institutional demands. For c 
President to sueceed under these conditions, the au 
thor concludes, his sense of direction and styk 
must be appropriate to the times. Unfortunately 
she offers no guide as to how Presidents can de- 
velop these atrributes or how the electorate car 
determine who has them. 

But this is probably asking too much, The au- 
thor has given us a good book, substantial in con- 
tent, fairly perceptive in analysis. Despite its diff- 
culties for the beginning student, it is a useful ad- 
dition to our textual literature.—STEPHEN J. 
Warne, The George Washington University. 


The Idea of a Party System: The Rise of Legiit- 
mate Opposition in the United States, 1780 
1840. By RicHaArp HorsrapTer. (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1969. Pp. 280. $6.95.) 


Political scientists, historians, and sociologists in 
the last two decades have studied anew the phe- 
nomenon of the rise of open political parties. Or 
this topic there are the writings of William N. 
Chambers, Noble E. Cunningham, Joseph Charles, 
Seymour Lipset and a number of others including 
myself. There also are a number of specialized 
works on the impact of parties in particular states. 
Various aspects have been emphasized by these 
writers and by earlier ones such as James Bryce, 
Marucie Duverger, M. Ostrogorskii and Charles A. 
Beard. Much attention has been given by the 
above authors to matters such as party structure, 
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some aspects of ideology and theory, and to the 
socio-economic base of politics. 

Now we have Richard Hofsadter’s book, also fo- 
cusing on the rise of American parties. Hofstadter’s 
approach is that of emphasizing intellectual his- 
tory in the comparative setting of English and 
American ideas on parties. But he also focuses on 
the importance of the acceptance of parties in 
practice. For this purpose he stresses the signifi- 
cance of the struggle in the presidency of John 
Adams, 1797-1801, for the establishment of the 
right of an opposition party to exist. While he 
feels that the peaceful transition of power to the 
opposition in the election of 1800 is indeed an im- 
portant land-mark, yet the central struggle about 
the opposition party’s right to exist was won in 
the Adams period. Too much attention, he be- 
lieves, has been given to Jefferson in power, not 
enough to the significance of the rise of the oppo- 
sition. 

This is the more important when we consider 
his carefully chosen material on the original ideas 
of our founding fathers. Their use of the term po- 
litical party is carefully traced, both as to British 
and American usage in the eighteenth century. 
The terms “party” and “faction,” as used by vir- 
tually all writers, were derogatory. Edmund Burke 
was a leading exception. His definition was: “Party 
is a body of men united for promoting, by, their 
joint endeavors the national interest upon some 
particular principle in which they are all agreed.” 
This definition while deficient in certain aspects, 
did show recognition of the necessity of parties in 
a representative system of government. But the 
predominant view of the founding fathers was 
rather in agreement with Bolingbroke. Boling- 
broke regarded factions as natural, but as being 
harmful. He, in his Idea of a Patriot King, wrote 
that statesmen and leaders must rise above party, 
even as they functioned. True leadership could 
not consist of just moulding the parties to sup- 
port a program. This was the outlook of our own 
founding fathers in their writings. James Madison, 
in the famous tenth number of the Federalist Es- 
says foresaw the rise of local and state parties but 
believed they should be neutralized and localized, 
not used as a structure for nationwide political 
programs. The Constitution itself reflected this 
point of view. It was intended to be, as Hofstad- 
ter puts it, “A Constitution against Parties.” This 
same point of view was held by President Wash- 
ington. In his presidency he sought to ignore par- 
ties. His first cabinet, in which both Jefferson and 
Hamilton served, was an attempt to establish a 
ministry of all the talents. But before long the 
proposals for programs and policies created divi- 
sions. Moreover to support his program, Hamilton 
organized support in what became the Federalist 
Party. 
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At this point Madison in Congress abandoned 
his support of the administration and Jefferson 
soon left it. But neither the administration nor 
the opposition clearly saw what was transpiring. It 
was not apparent that new institutions were devel- 
oping. Rather there was the belief (by the oppo- 
sition) that administrative errors needed to be 
corrected. In the administration Washington felt 
hurt. Hamilton ultimately felt that the opposition 
should be supressed. As many of the Federalist 
Congressional leaders shared this point of view, it 
was in this spirit that in the Adams administra- 
tion the Alien and Sedition laws were enacted. 

After the election of Jefferson the role of parties 
was still not clear. Jefferson, most of the time 
hoped still to eliminate parties, to harmonize, to 
reunite. He saw the forces for development of 
some political opposition but was reluctant to in- 
stitutionalize it, even in concept. He hoped to 
unify support. Untimately Monroe came closer to 
achieving a momentary appearance of such unity, 
but the social, economic and personal forces for 
realignment and change immediately caused the 
rise of a new set of parties. Here Hofstadter finds 
the model for this in the work of Dewitt Clinton, 
and of the Albany regency. These forces in New 
York were typical of forces which produced the 
rise of a new set of parties. The new system of 
parties was analyzed in the writings of Martin 
Van Buren, especially his writings after leaving 
the presidency. To Hofstadter, the termination of 
his book is justified with the institutionalization of 
parties under Van Buren in 1840. By that date the 
concept, role, organization and activities of parties 
were clearly developed. The operation of the Con- 
stitution had been modified. The role of political 
parties was fairly clear and acceptance of parties 
was becoming general. Thus the writing about par- 
ties caught up to the actuality, The contribution 
of political parties to self government was no lon- 
ger one of suffrance. 

In summary, Hofstadter has confirmed some 
concepts, modified others, clarified many and de- 
veloped some new departures, as outlined above. 
His book is a definite contribution and one which 
students of parties as well as students of theory 
will find quite important. Yet, the approach 
through intellectual history does have certain limi- 
tations. Both in this work as in earlier ones Hof- 
stadter finds Madison more satisfying as an intel- 
lectual leader than Jefferson. I believe a change in 
perspective as to the political actions and leader- 
ship of each should reverse this judgment (p. 212). 
A reading of the newspapers in addition to the 
reading of the writings of the leaders would 
change some other points of emphasis. Also on the 
development of the Clintons and some other 
points on New York politics there is confusion, as 
between George Clinton who was still Governor in 
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the early 1800's and then United States Vice Presi- 
dent, and Dewitt Clinton, with the result that De- 
witt Clinton’s career is telescoped with the later 
career of his uncle (pp. 221-222). This is chiefly of 
importance as indicating the necessity for a grasp 
both of ideas and also of practical politics to 
reach a balanced evaluation of leaders. Hofstadter 
is less at home in attempting such synthesis al- 
though he rightly sees the importance of such 
materials. 

Finally there are theoretical questions beyond 
the scope of this book. Is there such a matter as 
the national interest? If so how does it evolve 
from the party struggle? Also for self government 
to function in an old or new nation, a basic con- 
census is probably necessary on the existence of 
the state and on what the British call “the rules of 
the game” as to how elections, the right of opposi- 
tion, and the yielding of office are to take place, But 
all this cannot be done in a single book. Meantime, 
Hofstadter has made a valuable contribution, and 
has written an interesting and readable book with 
many new perspectives~—Manwnine J. DAUER, Uni- 
versity of Florida. 


The Negro in Maryland Politics 1870-1912. By 
Marcaret Law Catucorr, (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1969. Pp. 199. $7.95.) 


Dr. Margaret Law Calleott has delved beneath 
the surface and exposed in a most glaring manner, 
a fallacy, “Negroes do not vote.” She dispelled 
this notion and this oft-times used or misused 
statement by tracing the history of the Negro in 
Maryland politics from 1870 to 1912, and finding 
that Negroes did vote and sill do in the Free 
State. With meticulous care and consummate skill 
she examined the voting records of the counties 
and Baltimore City in election after election dur- 
ing the period under review to lay bare the facts. 
The book is replete with charts and is well docu- 
mented. But, above all, it is written in a pleasing 
style. By any measuring rod it is sound scholar- 
ship at its best. 

The book is not only a significant contribution 
to courses in political parties and the electoral 
process, political behavior, and political dyna- 
mism, but to Negro history. It should be required 
reading for leaders of both political parties in the 
Free State, but particularly for Negroes them- 
selves. It certainly provides Negroes an opportu- 
nity to review the past, reassess the present, and 
chart the future. Negroes can well say—‘Stormy 
the path we've trod, bitter the chastening rod. Let 
us march on till victory is won.” 

The historic position of the Negro in Maryland 
politics is a rather strange phenomenon, full of par- 
adox and irony, simplicity and complexity, mys- 
tery and meaning, public injustice and poetic jus- 
tice. His influence on Maryland’s political systems, 
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structures, events, and public policies have bee: 
profound, central, and universal. In a very ree. 
sense, the Negro has been the key to Maryland 
politics since 1870. Since the political system de- 
termines who gets what, when, and how the fruits 
of political power are many and varied. Conflict i; 
the heart of politics. A political system is creative 
or destructive in accordance with pattern anc 
quality or response to basic problems and dimen- 
sions of human conflict. 

It is safe to say that the Negro was wedded tc 
the Republican party in Maryland from 1870 tc 
1936. His enfranchisement heralded a new era for 
the Republican party in Maryland, changing < 
seemingly hopeless minority party into an organi- 
zation of real power. Negro membership in the 
party freed it from the confines of sectionalism anc 
provided it with a constituency of varying size 
and steady loyalty in virtually every county in 
Maryland. The The Negro was led to believe that 
the Republican party was his chief benefactor and 
only protector. For while the Negro was underrep- 
resented and undervalued in proportion to his 
electoral strengths, he was at least accorded a place 
and recognition of sorts in the Republican hier- 
archy, which was more than he was offered by the 
Democratie party of Maryland. 

Negroes were also slighted in the distribution of 
party patronage. Likewise, they were denied rea! 
influence in party councils. They had little to say 
about the jobs at the party’s disposal. Yet, patron- 
age is the life blood of political parties. Therefore, 
the oppressed status of the Negro in Maryland 
political life represented his victimization and ex- 
ploitation of something precious and sacred to 
white Marylanders. The raping of Negroes by the 
Maryland political process was, therefore, born of 
and nurtured by the search for meaning as well as 
the will-to-power. There was, in fact, a marriage 
of the will-to-meaning and the will-to-power. 

Laboring-class Negro Republicans could count 
some tangible rewards for having their party in 
power, but the middle class and upper class 
Negroes were slighted by Republican patronage 
policies. They still are in 1969. The Maryland 
delegation is split down the middle as far as party 
alignment is concerned and yet no Negro Republi- 
can has ever received a top level federal or state 
appointment. During the 1950’s Maryland had a 
Republican governor, two United States Senators, 
and three members of Congress flying the Repub- 
lican banner—all elected by Negro votes. The 
Maryland Republican leadership has not learned a 
thing in one hundred years with respect to signif- 
icant patronage federal or statewise. Apparently if 
has lost one of its national commitments. This 
certainly is no way to win friends and influence 
others. 

On the other hand, racism was the major 
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weapon in the Maryland Democratic party's arse- 
nal. Race, in its many manifestations was the 
chief source and expression of conflict and tension 
in the life of this party during the period under 
review. Gormanism then was what Agnewsticism is 
now. Exclusion, oppression, suppression, and vic- 
timization of Negroes were the chief methods and 
techniques of the party in dealing with racial con- 
flict and tension. Regulation, adjustment, accomo- 
dation, and resolution of conflicting interest were 
accomplished by the mobilization and application 
of “White Power.” The system not only fostered 
but celebrated and glorified collective hypocrisy, 
conceit, egoism, and dishonesty. It still does. 
Majestic principles were invoked to justify reduc- 
tion of Negroes to the status of subject and vic- 
tim of the political process. Lip service was duti- 
fully paid to democracy even as Negroes were ex- 
cluded from the experience of every element of 
citizenship. 

Fortunately they did not prevail. The Republi- 
cans learned something about both the strengths 
and weaknesses of their racially mixed party. 
They learned they could achieve power with the 
Negro in their ranks. This, too, the Maryland 
Democratic party learned in later years. Due to 
numerous changes in the political landscape the 
Maryland Negro is much nearer the shore of po- 
litical equality. A new day has dawned in the po- 
litical and governmental life of the state. For the 
Negro, then, reading Margaret Law Callcott’s The 
Negro in Maryland Politics 1870-1912 should keep 
alive within him the memories of the past, the 
good experiences of the present, and the grand vi~ 
sions of the future. 

Because of increased participation, Negroes are 
developing a reservoir of political experience and 
increasing their political confidence and skill. 
They can help redeem the past of the Maryland 
political process. They can be liberating and re- 
demptive agents, just as the Negro was the key to 
the party’s emancipation. Freed from the prison of 
racism, the Maryland political scene will be freed 
from the heavy yoke of deceit, hypocrisy, negativ- 
ism, and obstructionism—Rosert Lewis GILL, 
Morgan State College. 


City Politics and Planning. By Francine F, RABI- 
novitz. (New York: Atherton Press, 1969, Pp. 
192. $6.95.) 


' The dependent variable being examined in this 
volume is “planning effectiveness.” Initially, the 
design states that variance in effectiveness is to be 
explained in terms of organizational difference (in- 
dependent or executive planning operations), va- 
riation in the role of the planner (technician, bro- 
ker or mobilizer) and political system differences. 
The latter variable is conceived, with some quali- 
fications, as a pluralist-elitist continunum. The ex- 
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ploration is ostensibly to take place using data 
from six New Jersey municipalities. However, 
something happened between the research pro- 
posal and the field. The ensuing problems are so 
severe that the usefulness of the volume is drasti- 
cally impaired. 

The first problem and the one which nearly 
wrecks the study is the lack of a dependent vari- 
able which can be satisfactorily operationalized. 
Evidently, the original plan was to measure effec- 
tiveness by contrasting city plans and subsequent 
realizations. When this strategy did not work out, 
a substitution was made of using informed judges 
to rate the six cities. This was done dichoto- 
mously, ending with a list of five effective cities 
and one one-effective city. After reading about the 
cities’ experiences one wonders about the charita- 
ble proclivities of planners judging other planners. 
Aside from the crudeness of the ratings, the result 
creates a cell with one case, which in turn limits 
the ability to make statements. As the “effective 
five” turned out to have inconsistent characteris- 
tics with respect to role, organization and system, 
the original design was abandoned. 

The study then shifts to constructing, in a 
rather ad hoc fashion, a typology of political sys- 
tems based on the six cities. Three indices are em- 
ployed to arrive at a “banded continuum” with 
designated stripes. These dimensions are power 
distribution, political culture and output, each 
hoary concepts indeed. There is no discussion of 
how they are to be measured and there is precious 
little indication of how the three dimensions are 
employed to come up with bands called cohesive, 
executive centered, competitive and fragmented 
systems. Given the number of cases and the 
procedures employed these are in fact tantamount 
to pseudonyms for the properly named cities. The 
classification is arrived at largely by impressionis~ 
tically characterizing prominent attributes which 
came to the mind of the researcher. Based on the 
evidence presented the types are convincing, but 
there is no way to check on this. 

The final section is devoted to a discussion of 
political strategies employed by the various plan- 
ners and the fortune of these strategies in the var- 
ious system contexts, This passage is informed by 
a kind of participant observer insight and judi- 
cious common sense. It furnishes highly recom- 
mended practical advice for those engaged in 
planning.—Oiver P. Wuitutams, University of 
Pennsylvania. | 


A Constitutional Faith. By Huao L. Buacx. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1969. Pp. 97. $3.85.) 


In this compact little work, a compilation of 
lectures delivered in 1968, the aging Justice Black 
at last offers a book-length statement of his guid- 
ing judicial principles, which he calls his “constitu- 
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tional faith.” In characteristic style he wields his 
pen like a sword, cutting swiftly through massive 
constitutional subjects, always tough-minded and 
keenly devoted to his ideals. Brushing aside the 
now fashionable claims that he is a New Deal lib- 
eral, whose recent opinions show that he has 
turned sour and conservative with age, Black as- 
sures us that his basic tenets have never changed, 
only his application of those tenets to the circum- 
stances—a claim over which Blackophile and 
Blackophobe writers are sure to do battle, 

The Justice’s principles of jurisprudence are pre- 
sented in three lectures on (1) the constitutional 
role of the courts; (2) due process of law; and (8) 
the first amendment. He holds fast to his familiar 
positions on the incorporation of all Bill of Rights 
guarantees into the fourteenth amendment and on 
his “absolutist” interpretation of the first amend- 
ment, guarantees of liberty of expression. The uni- 
fying theme that laces together these and other 
arguments is that judges are obliged rigorously to 
adhere to the original meaning of the Constitution 
as seen in its plain words and in the historical 
conditions of its drafting. Accordingly, Black’s re- 
peated lament is that his brothers too often arro- 
gate to themselves the power to change the Con- 
stitution by interpretation, while their true obliga- 
tion is to “follow the true meaning of the Consti- 
tution and other laws as actually written... leav- 
ing the problem of adapting the Constitution to 
meet new needs to constitutional amendments ap- 
proved by the people under constitutional proce- 
dures.” (p. xvi). Contemporary legal scholars are 
likely to label this a quaint version of “strict con- 
structionism,” since long-accepted theories of judi- 
cial legislation emphasize the sense in which 
judges are independent agents who make law 
rather than merely find it, as Black seems to be 
saying. But quaint or not, Black’s theoretical 
statement takes on new relevance today with the 
recent election of a President who campaigned 
heavily on the theme that courts ought not to leg- 
islate and who appointed a supposed “strict con- 
structionist” as Chief Justice. 

Unfortunately for Black, the conviction of his 
writing style is not matched by the substance of 
his arguments. He advocates a close following of 
the literal wordage and the historical context of 
the constitutional provisions; but, his interpreta- 
tions of some provisions are faulty, it seems to 
me, on just these points. To take one of the most 
glaring linguistic problems, Black maintains that 
the first amendment accords unconditional protec- 
tion to “speech,” but adds that this does not in- 
clude direct protection for civil rights demonstra- 
tions since they are not engaged in “speech,” but 
are “conduct.” He says it is “speech,” not “con- 
duct,” that the amendment explicitly protects. But 
does this not cavalierly overlook the presence of 
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the same provision of rights of “assembly” and 
the “exercise” of religion? 

How can one make any sensible construction of 
these words without allowance for “conduct”? 
Some of Black’s arguments about historical con- 
text are equally dubious. For example, not manv 
reputable scholars have accepted his “incorpora- 
tion” theory of the intent of the framers of the 
fourteenth amendment. And the Justice stands 
virtually alone in his absolutist interpretation of 
the first amendment (an interpretation which, he 
tells us, would strike down every defamation stail- 
ute in the country}. Indeed, Leonard Levy's tho- 
roughgoing historical study, Legacy of Suppres- 
sion, may put to rest once and for all the notion 
that the Framers had any idea of Black’s absolut- 
ist first amendment. 

Finally, it must be said that Black, for all his 
personal greatness and mtellectual power, makes 
the fatal mistake of trying to resurrect dusty 
theories of mechanical jurisprudence which ob- 
scure the realities of judicial diseretion. Even if 
the Justice’s use of words and history were sound, 
his literal approach to adjudication would still be 
inadequate since it greatly overestimates the fixity 
and certitude of the meaning of legal documents. 
especially of the convenientiy vague phrases of 
the Bill of Rights. The Justice is eloquent, but not 
persuasive in his attempt to get us to shelve Jus- 
tice Holmes’ maxim that courts “do and must 
make law.’—Patrick McBrinz, Sacramento State 
College. 


New Jersey Reapportionment Politics, Strategies 
and Tactics in the Legislative Process. By ALAN 
SHANK. (Rutherford, N.J., Fairleigh Dickinson 
University Press, 1969. Pp. 308. $10.00.) 


“A specter is haunting the United States—the 
specter of reapportionment” Alan Shank opens his 
book on this off-key note and ends it by reciting 
dreary details of the procedures for apportionment 
established in 1966. Along the way he presents 
much detailed information on legislative apportion- 
ment controversies in New Jersey, particularly in 
the twentieth century. He also-makes an attempt 
to relate the strategies of the antagonists in these 
legislative struggles to the various models of coali- 
tion formation that have been developed in recent 
years. To that end Shank has painstakingly calcu- 
lated the indices of likeness and of cohesion of 
various groups in the legislature, particularly 
county and party factions. Apparently Shank 
means to use all this to say something about New 
Jersey politics in general. 

My impression is that the book rides off in all 
these directions. There is scant effort to bring the 
elements together in any meaningful whole. If, as 
sometimes appears to be the case, this is intended 
primarily as an attempt to show the applicability 
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of theoretical models to real politics, the result is 
not impressive. For one thing little space is allo- 
cated to it. The potential application of the mod- 
els of Schelling, Buchanan-Tullock, and Downs is 
summarily dismissed—one paragraph apiece. Rik- 
ers minimum winning coalition model is found 
more applicable, but the ten pages devoted to 
showing instances where Rikers model would 
apply do more to whet than to satisfy the appe- 
tite. If, however, none of these was Shank’s prime 
goal, and his purpose was to say something signifi- 
cant about New Jersey politics by commenting on 
reapportionment as an illustrative case, then, alas, 
the case became the leading actor and the original 
objective was shunted aside. 

As a dissertation it merits the Ph.D. degree that 
it helped to get for the author; as a book it illus- 
trates once more that publishers are more anxious 
to produce books than they are to hold to ap- 
propriate standards of publication——Dvuanr Lock- 
ARD, Princeton University. 


Governing the City: Challenges and Options for 
New York. Evrrep sy Rosert H. CONNERY AND 
Demetrios CARALEY. (New York: Frederick O. 
Praeger, 1969. Pp. 230. $7.00.) 


Several of the papers in this book were written 
for a conference in May, 1969, which was jointly 
sponsored by the Academy of Political Science 
and the Urban Center of Columbia University. 
Professors Connery and Caraley have performed a 
difficult task well—editing a series of diverse pa- 
pers by a group of diverse authors. The number of 
papers (eighteen) makes it impossible to examine 
all of them here, but those that are mentioned 
below and others make Governing the City a 
worthwhile addition to the literature of New York 
City politics. 

Part of the volume deals with the city’s govern- 
ing process. Included are papers by Wallace S. 
Sayre and Herbert Kaufman, the co-authors of 
Governing New York City, a monumental book 
for which Governing the City is a timely supple- 
ment. Sayre’s “City Hall Leadership” focuses on 
the mayor and his relationships (poorly devel- 
oped, in Sayre’s opinion) with the other main ele- 
ments of the citys fragmented power structure. 
Sayre suggests that “the city is not likely to find a 
shorter or more satisfactory road to a more re- 
sponsible City Hall leadership then rebuilding the 
party system” (p. 39). Arnold J. Bornfriend in his 
“Political Parties and Pressure Groups” indicates 
why rebuilding the city’s now impotent parties 
will be difficult, although his perceptive descrip- 
tion of the city’s new pressure group system indi- 
rectly lends support to Sayre’s position. Born- 
friend suggests that the currently intense conflict 
between primarily black and Puerto Rican “new- 
comer” groups and emerging “backlash” groups 
will not ease until the city’s benefit sector is ex- 
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panded—an unlikely development in the absence 
of more inclusive hierarchies capable of extracting 
resources from larger governments and of increas- 
ing the quantity and quality of bureaucratic out- 
puts. 

Herbert Kaufman examines bureaucratic politics 
in “Bureaucrats and Organized Civil Servants” 
and focuses on municipal employee unions, among 
the most important of the many roadblocks to re- 
sponsive government in New York City. There 
can be less disagreement than Kaufman seems to 
think with his suggestion that “the principle of 
joint management-labor administration attained 
and then abandoned in West German labor unions 
has been approached as normal practice in the 
government of New York City” (p. 43). On the 
basis of my own research on the city’s labor rela- 
tions it seems to me that Kaufman understates 
the influence of the organized bureaucrats and ov- 
erstates the potential of emergent countervailing 
groups to restore public control over the bureau- 
cratic process. 

Governing the City also cor.tains several good 
papers examining some of the broader systemic 
variables affecting the city’s decision-making pro- 
cess and capabilities. The nature and implications 
of the city’s complex and changing demography 
are discussed by Emanuel Tobier in “People and 
Jobs.” David Bernstein’s excellent “Financing the 
City Government” describes city expenses and 
revenues and along with Vernon M. Goetcheus’ 
“State House and National Capitol” illustrates the 
city’s reliance on and need for massive financial 
assistance from the state and national govern- 
ments, The sheer magnitude of the city’s func- 
tional responsibilities are concisely spelled out by 
Bruce Feld in “What the City Government 
Does.” 

The papers treating the city’s major problems 
demonstrate that New York City’s populace bears 
considerable hardships because of the city’s gov- 
ernmental inadequacies. Separate papers treating 
recreation, education, crime, health, housing, pov- 
erty, and city planning all document the city’s in- 
ability to focus enough resources and authority to 
resolve, even ameliorate, many of the conditions 
which make the city an undeserved burden for so 
many of its residents. As Roger Starr so aptly 
puts it at the conclusion of his excellent paper 
“Housing the City’s People”: “The challenge is 
there. Where is the power?’ 

That’s a good question and one which the city’s 
political leaders and chroniclers had better start 
confronting very soon. Co-editor Caraley in the 
concluding paper “Is the Large City Becoming 
Ungovernable?” deals with Starr’s question from a 
national perspective. Caraley suggests that the 
power to govern large cities depends on the mobi- 
lization of national resources and that there is a 
potential “pro-urban” coalition capable of generat- 
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ing enough influence in Washington to assure req- 
uisite resources for urban development. After all, 
Caraley argues, a country which can win world 
wars, support worldwide alliances, develop nuclear 
weapons, and put men on the moon has the re- 
sources to accomplish a great deal. The rub, of 
course, is that the American people may not want 
to develop viable urban areas in which people of 
different races can live and work together, Fur- 
thermore, given the condition of New York City’s 
fragmented governing process, one can question 
whether it is capable of converting substantially 
greater resources into consequential outcomes. 
Caraley’s optimism may be excessive, but his 
paper provides some balance to a book which is 
destined to send most of its readers into Spengle- 
rian fits of doom about New York City’s future. 
Actually, New York City’s problems and prospects 
are more the same than different from those of 
most other large cities; if its problems are greater 
in magnitude and its options more limited, this is 
partly because New York City has made errors 
which other cities (and perhaps New York) still 
have time to correct. Governing the City docu- 
ments a lot of these errors, but what it really does 
is to effectively underscore the first principle of 
most American urban political systems—urban gov- 
ernments are hardly the captains of their own ships. 
—Raymonpv D. Horton, Grinnell College. 


The Quest for Regional Cooperation: A Study 
of the New York Metropolitan Regional Coun- 
cil. By Joan B. Aron. (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1969. Pp. 225. $7.00.) 


The most recent innovation in metropolitan 
governmental organization is the voluntary asso- 
ciation of local governments, usually a council of 
elected officials, established to study area-wide 
problems and to discuss proximate solutions. The 
first such council of governments (COG) was or- 
ganized in 1954. By March, 1968, encouraged by 
Federal financial support, the number of COG’s 
had grown to ninety, with twenty others in var- 
ious stages of formation. 

Joan Aron’s study is a history and analysis of 
the effort to establish a workable COG in the na- 
tion’s most complex metropolitan environment, 
which in 1961 included over 1400 distinct political 
units and was designated by Robert Wood as “one 
of the great unnatural wonders of the world.” 

Briefly stated, the New York Metropolitan Re- 
gional Council (MRC), established in 1956, moved 
to a plateau of limited regional activity in the 
early 1960s and declined in importance after 1964, 
when it abandoned its efforts to gain legal stand- 
ing as an organization of communities. In 1966 an 
attempt at rejuvenation was begun. At that time 
MRC was incorporated as an organization of 
elected officials to secure Federal funds under the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1965. By 
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March, 1968, when the research for this study wz; 
completed, MRC was attempting to establish ʻi- 
self as a viable regional organization. 

Aron’s comprehensive case study shows th: 
during its formative years MRC suffered probler: 
common to many COG’s in the United Statcs 
There was no consensus among members as ‘c 
what MRC’s regional role should be. Shifts r 
membership occasioned by electoral outcomes, t- 
gether with a general lack of money and profes- 
sional staff, made leadership formation diffeu:i 
Because of goal confusion among local officiais 
MRC was often unable to communicate effe- 
tively with suburban governing boards and Sta‘c 
legislatures. There was apparently no attempt to 
identify issues and personalities which could break 
the usual public apathy surrounding regional cor- 
cerns. The Council was attacked from all sides: 
some critics charged it could never become a pc- 
litical unit of real force, while others claimc! 
MRC was the harbinger of metropolitan “supe: - 
government,” 

In addition, MRC encountered a special obst: - 
cle in the particular governmental conditions c: 
the New York region. Unlike many other State. 
the governments of New York, New Jersey, ar : 
Connecticut have been urban-oriented for som: 
time and have attempted to meet several prok- 
lems on a regional basis, But these efforts hav- 
been concentrated upon functional arrangemcn‘s 
(eg., Authorities) rather than general-purpos. 
structures. MRC was unsuccessful in its attempt 
to change this State practice. 

Faced with internal dissension and external ho:- 
tility, MRC’s accomplishments were “more gool 
intentions than anything else.” The Council sur- 
ported proposals concerning regional transporte - 
tion, the preservation of open space and recrc- 
ational lands, and an air-pollution warning sysler. 
The organization also served as an arena for infor- 
mal negotiation of some regional problems requir- 
ing action by several local governments, Althoug!: 
MRC served over the years as a useful device fo’ 
the exchange of knowledge among local officials, 1 
lacked the political resources to deal with contir- 
uing regional issues. When a problem becam: 
pressing in the Region, governmental author- 
ity was needed. This power rested with th: 
States and they were unwilling to share it with 
MRC, 

What is the future of governmental] cooperatior 
in the New York area? Aron sees no “supergov- 
ernment” for the Region. The Authorities wil. 
continue to furnish the most critical area-wide ser- 
vices. Any initiatives for regional coordinatior 
must come from the States or the Federal govern-. 
ment. If MRC is to develop as the representative 
of local units in the planning and governing of thc 
Region, the author feels that it must develop 
leaders who can establish meaningful relationships 
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with the principals in other regional organizations 
—TFederal and State agencies, the Authorities, and 
private planning agencies such as the Regional 
Plan Association. 

In the end, therefore, “cooperation” is still the 
watchword in the New York metropolitan area, just 
as it was when Wood examined its governments 
nine years ago. Any change must await future 
events. The author concludes: 

MRC is not an ultimate solution. But it may provide 
the metropolitan community in New York with its first 


demonstration that local governments can play an effective 
part in shaping their own destinies. 
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In the opinion of this reviewer, such a demonstra- 
tion, if it develops, will rest upon new initiatives 
taken during the 1970s rather than the limited 
past achievements of MRC. 

This case study is a significant contribution to 
the literature on metropolitan councils of govern- 
ments. While it deals with a metropolitan region 
which is perhaps unique in its composition and 
complexity, the work provides valuable data for 
future comparative research in metropolitan gov- 
ernmental organization~-Rospert E. MCARTHUR, 
Vassar College. 


COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Political and Administrative Development. EDITED 
BY Rara BRABANTI. (Durham: Duke Univer- 
sity Commonwealth-Studies Center. 1969. Pp. 
667. $15.00.) 


There are fifteen essays here each specifically 
prepared for this volume. Three of the essays are 
critiques of selected sister contributions and one 
of them is a “conspectus” that summarizes and 
correlates the materials in the eleven primary 
pieces, Needless to say, any work of this range 
and variety of authorship (prepublication prosem- 
inar notwithstanding) —is inevitably uneven in 
quality. Moreover, the degree to which different 
pieces may strike responsive chords in the reader 
probably depends as much on the instrument 
being struck as on the intrinsic merit of the essays 
themselves. In my own case, for example, I have 
not been in a sympathetic mood concerning the 
entire area of this book for some time. Basically 
my pessimism stems from an uneasy suspicion 
that much of the recent wisdom of public admin- 
istration in general, might best be characterized as 
reinventing the wheel. And in the case of develop- 
ment administration it is a reinvention preceded 
by an agonizing appraisal as to whether you really 
need ,wheels. The entire enterprise is then pack- 
aged in such scholasticism that it takes consider- 
able courage to suggest that all too often the em- 
peror is naked. But this is an indictment of the 
state of the discipline and of all of us who con- 
tinue to live within its confines rather than a 
thrust against any of these authors in particular. 

Indeed, a nunber of the authors themselves in- 
dulge in embarrassed asides. Palombara, for exam- 
ple, states his central theme: “that certain values, 
ends-in-view, or ideologies carry with them impli- 
cations for an administrative organization that 
would not be relevant or necessary were the 
values and goals of ideologies different,” before he 
notes that “Although this observation appears 
truistic, it seems to me apparent that like many 
other truisms about public administration that 
might be enumerated here, it is not fully under- 


stood by contemporary nation builders and by 
those who provide them with ‘technical assis- 
tance.’ ” 

Perhaps the reader might better evaluate for 
himself the strength of the volumes connective 
tissue, the interest level of the various themes and 
the prose style most typical of the essays from the 
following excerpt by the editor of the book and its 
lengthiest contributor, Ralph Braibanti: (This 
statement is from his “Conspecus” and is preceded 
by a demurrer concerning the volume’s failure to 
present a unified model.) 

“Despite the foregoing remarks, there appear to have 
emerged the glimmerings of a common perspective with 
respect to the purposes of development, the configurative 
or ecological tissue in which administration is embedded, 
the indigenization of political institutions, and the in- 
sistence on typological schema, however obscure and com- 
plex they may be, by which subsequently comparative 
evaluation may be made. Apart from what appears to be 
a group of not greatly divergent points of view toward 
these problems, there are on some issues conflicting em- 
phases, uneconomic variations in terminology and con- 


structs and varying perceptions of the same problems of 
political and administrative development.” 


This, apparently, is where we all are. 

I will not, however, further emphasize the nega- 
tive, but instead call attention to a few pieces that 
are in and of themselves worth the price of the 
book. Ralph Bribanti’s opening essay, for example, 
provides an excellent review of the literature of 
development administration as well as a most 
timely reminder of the pitfalls of our foreign aid 
program. His major thrust is to emphasize the 
central importance for development administra- 
tion of ongoing political institutions in terms of 
their general ideology, spread of power, institu- 
tional regularity and innovative capacity. He pro- 
vides classificatory handles to aid in evaluating 
such institutions and also expresses the hope that 
through a careful balancing of administrative ac- 
tivities in relation to the activities of other sectors 
in the polity, the satisfaction level as well as the 
performance ability of administrative organiza- 
tions will be raised. 


ma 
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In his final “Conspectus,” moreover, Braibanti 
performs the Herculean task of compressing the 
ideas of his colleagues into an accurate and thor- 
ough set of precis, followed by an overview of the 
general themes and interrelationships found in the 
volume. This virtuosity is particularly helpful 
since the reader is likely to approach the book 
piece by piece. If there are timelags between the 
reading of one essay and another, it is inevitable 
that possible relationships will slip past unob- 
served. Braibanti’s review, therefore, presents us 
with exactly what we may have failed to do for 
ourselves. 

Another particularly useful portion of the vol- 
ume is the interchange between Fred Riggs and 
Martin Landau. Riggs sets forth a richly imagina- 
tive schema of polities and bureaucratic subsys- 
tems. He places these against a complex backdrop 
of ecological settings, and a threefold classification 
of what he calls “transformations” whose conse- 
quences he subsequently explores. In and of itself 
this is an interesting essay. Landau’s brilliant criti- 
cism, however, actually illuminates it. He deals 
with Riggs’s conceptualizations and with his spe- 
cial terminology. This portion of the book could 
well serve as a model for teachers and students 
alike on how to analyze political science contribu- 
tions. It is intellectual surgery at its best. 

The themes that run through the book are es- 
sentially a counterpoint among ways of looking at 
institutions, values and persons. The authors vary 
in the emphases they place on each of these 
modes, as well as in the constructs they provide 
for analyzing them. For example, Friedrich together 
with his critic, Sartori, explores the problems 
and rewards of studying the ends of government 
in our political and administrative development 
work. Palombara discriminates between the drives 
that led to the development of the Weberian 
type of continental bureaucracy in distinction to 
those that led to the British-American systems 
and draws analogies for the more complicated 
field of the developing countries. Lasswell and 
Holmberg provide an eight item classification of 
values (neatly arranged into a pneumonic device) 
and then add a six-fold set of implications that 
the model might suggest for developing states. 
Kariel’s essay enumerates a stimulating array of 
literary allusions that entertain as they illuminate 
problems in the field through varying definitions 
of “man.” 

But attempts such as this to encapsulate the 
various authors does a disservice to most of them. 
In essence, all the authors are struggling toward 
those insights that might best provide all nations, 
not just those variously defined as “developing,” 
with some sense of direction and order for their 
political systems. The book on the whole, is a fair 
representation of the thinking in the field and on 
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this basis deserves the consideration of the pro- 
fession and the neophytes-——BLANCcHE Davis BLANK, 
Hunter College. 


The Angolan Revolution. Vol. I: The Anatomy 
of an Explosion (1960-1962). By Joan Marcum. 
(Cambridge: The M.1.T. Press, 1969. Pp. 380. 
$12.50.) 


In Angola the presence of Portugal and its 
imperial mystique has been challenged for centu- 
ries by the black African. The challenge has taken 
the form of sporadic outbreaks of resistance and 
rebellion, such as the uprising of Alvaro Tulante 
Buta during 1913 to 1915 in protest against labor 
conditions and the deportation of Africans to Ca- 
binda, Sao Tomé, and Principe. Protest also took 
the form of nativisitic or messianic mass move- 
ments, especially in the Portuguese Congo after 
the colonial breakup of Bakongo territory in the 
late nineteenth century, It was manifested through 
assimilado protest writings, newspapers, and cul- 
tural journals as well as through official and semi- 
official African and European organizations. More 
recently, the opposition to Portuguese rule crystal- 
ized into tens of emphemeral nationalist move- 
ments among which a few represent a serious 
threat to Portugal’s hold over the territory. 

John Marcum has given us a detailed account 
of these movements, their origins and evolution 
from 1950 to 1962. A promised second volume will 
cover the period from 1962 to 1968. Marcum’s ac- 
count is based on personal experience and insight, 
interviews during the past ten years with national- 
ist leaders, and thousands of emphemeral and sec- 
ondary sources. 

The present volume is divided into three parts 
and concludes with four useful appendices of doc- 
uments. The first part deals with the rise of Ango- 
lan nationalism during the decade preceding the 
revolt of early 1961. This period of nationalism is 
analyzed on geographical and ethnic lines focus- 
ing, first, on the Luanda-Mbundu sources repre- 
sented by the Movimento Popular de Libertação 
de Angola (MPLA), the Marxist revolutionary 
movement which evolved from the earlier intellec- 
tual assimilado and mulatto protest. A second 
focus is on Bakongo sources of nationalism in 
northern Ongola where dissent in the Congo mon- 
archy is led to the formation of several move- 
ments under the leadership of Holden Roberto. 
Third, there are the Ovimbundu, Chokwe, and re- 
lated sources of nationalism in the southern half 
of Angola, from which a third force later evolved 
during the mid-sixties. In each case Marcum me- 
ticulously explores the roots and causes of nation- 
alism, identifies the principal personalities, and an- 
alyzes the ideology, organization, and significance 
of the many movements in relation to the open 
rebellion of the sixties. 
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The second part of the book concerns the upris- 
ing of 1961, the year of rebellion and “sequential 
explosion.” Citing both nationalist documents and 
Portuguese sources, Marcum reconstructs the se- 
ries of events, commencing with the attacks in 
January by members of a sect known as Maria, 
the Luanda riots and vigilante reprisals of Febru- 
ary, and the upheaval of March 15 which thrust 
Angola into a protracted state of rebellion. He 
also examines the American and Portuguese re- 
sponses to the conflict as well as the impact of the 
rebellion on subsequent developments in Por- 
tuguese Guinea and Mozambique. 

The third part examines in depth the period 
leading to the 1962 formation of a government in 
exile and the effort of nationalists to cement rela- 
tions and gain support in independent Africa. The 
effort to form a broad national front from ideolog- 
ically diverse movements is analyzed with particu- 
lar attention given to Roberto and the MPLA. 
Marcum concludes with an assessment of the re- 
bellion in terms of the Portuguese commitment, 
Portugal’s links to Western allies through the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the opposi- 
tion to Portuguese colonialism in the United Na- 
tions, and the potential of pan-Africanism. 

The appendices of documents concern the upris- 
ing of Tulante Alvaro Buta and biographical notes 
on Agostinho Neto, leader of the MPLA; two Por- 
tuguese documents on alleged Communist subver- 
sion; three documents on the relatively unknown 
struggle of African factions to control the old 
Congolese throne; and Roberto’s forged letter 
published in Reader’s Digest as the result of Por- 
tuguese public relations effort. 

Marcum has gone to considerable trouble to 
give us a balanced account of these chaotic events 
and to clarify details which have been badly con- 
fused by the divergent positions of the nationalists 
and Portuguese and by an often inaccurate press. 
One is especially impressed with the descriptive 
detail and event by event analysis, depicting the 
intricacies of nationalist politics. Rather than pro- 
viding the reader with startling new inerpretation 
and analysis, this book constitutes a necessary 
synthesis of contemporary political history with 
deep political insight. 

This study is largely dependent on ephemeral 
nationalist documents which the author has had to 
weigh carefully. For example, he boldly docu- 
ments the founding of the União das Populações do 
Norte de Angola, (the predecessor to Roberto’s 
own movement) as late as in July 1957, some 
three years Jater than that officially documented 
by the nationalists themselves. Through interviews 
(with the participants involved in the founding of 
the movement) and inconsistencies in the nation- 
alist documents, Marcum is able to revise the date 
and recast the historical perspective of Angolan 
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nationalism in the Portuguese Congo. In certain 
instances, one senses the author’s uncertainty and 
frustration in dealing with disputable facts. Mar- 
cum goes to great length to discuss obviously bi- 
ased and distorted propaganda emanating from all 
sides of the struggle. 

While this study might be viewed critically by 
some behavioralists concerned with systematic and 
quantitative field analysis, it should be empha- 
sized that due to present political conditions such 
analysis probably could not be undertaken in An- 
gola today. Marcum, it would appear, has ven- 
tured into a study of events which are still much 
too close for detached assessment, Yet his book 
remains a highly successful synthesis of events as 
they probably happened. This very necessary 
study fills a gap which should serve as a basis for 
systematic social science research once Angolan in- 
dependence is attained. Thus this is an important 
book, the best yet available to scholars and stu- 
dents who are interested in the continuing Ango- 
lan nationalist struggle. We are grateful to Mar- 
eum for his scholarly contribution and we look 
forward to the projected second volume—Rona.Lp 
H. Cumcors, University of California, Riverside. 


Comparative Urban Research: The Administra- 
tion and Politics of Cities. EDITED sy ROBERT 
T. Daran. (Beverly Hills, California: Sage 
Publications, 1969. Pp. 368. $10.00.) 


It is the urban revolution to which we, after all, 
owe our civilization, and it is certainly to the cul- 
mination of that revolution, which is happening to 
us now, that we can ascribe most of our contem- 
porary ills. And so it is to an understanding of 
that culminating process that had its beginning in 
preheistory (and is thus more than history; it 
may indeed be psychology or anthropology, 
though more aptly ecology) to which we must ad- 
dress ourselves. If we are to understand that cul- 
minating revolution, we must surely go beyond 
our provincial preoccupation with our own West- 
ern culture and norms, and seek generalizations 
and valid grounds for prediction in that world 
which used to be known as outside the bounds of 
Christendom, and which now is simply known as 
developing. To approach that developing world, 
however, one must have more than scientific curios- 
ity and adequate methodological tools; one must 
have fortitude and courage for above and beyond 
the ordinary call of duty. One must indeed, to 
resort to the vernacular, have more brass than a 
government mule. 

Professor Daland and his colleagues have all of 
these qualities in abundance. Their analytic ap- 
proach and statistical examination of the data are 
as sophisticated as their material will allow, and 
yet, though I suspect them often of perfect, pri- 
vate certainty, they are not willing to visit upon 
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us their own inner perceptions of reality which we 
cannot possibly have, not having eaten with, 
drunk with, or gone to bed with the data. But 
they do not shrink from speculating about reality 
that cannot be empirically validated with the data 
at hand. Thus Miss Rabinovitz: “It seems intui- 
tively that urban service levels are indicators of 
something other than the demographic level of ur- 
banization. Could that something be the phe- 
nomena of ‘urbanism’ or the urban way of life?” 
If we are not ready to speculate intuitively, with 
Miss Rabinovitz, about what our data might show 
us at some time in the future, we shall surely be 
denied a scientific view of politics. 

Much of this volume focuses on urban phe- 
nomena in the developing world. After an intro~ 
ductory essay by editor Robert T. Daland, which 
in itself constitutes a comprehensive statement of 
the problems as well as the goals of comparative 
urban research, Frank P. Sherwood looks theoreti- 
cally at the position of the city as a subunit in the 
national system, and succinctly summarizes the 
possibilities for autonomous action by the local 
polity: “there is in fact a tremendous range of 
system-oriented behavior that occurs without ref- 
erence to power and dominance”; and “power is 
highly variable. The addition of power at one 
level of the hierarchy does not at all mean the 
automatic withdrawal of power at another.” Al- 
though Sherwood seems to be wanting to generalize 
for all time and every place, it is probably accu- 
rate to say that his principal points of reference 
are the American and Brazilian systems. Latin 
America at large, on the other hand, is the focus 
of Francine F. Rabinovitz; Malaysia of James F. 
Guyot; and two African cities of William John 
Hanna and Judith Lynne Hanna. Robert R. Al- 
ford, in a long concluding section, poses ways of 
viewing and interpreting the data shown from La- 
tin America, Malaysia, and various African cities. 
Departing from this general pattern, Deil S. 
Wright and Daniel R. Grant examine American 
urban experience in separate essays on the city 
manager as development administrator and politi- 
cal access in the metropolitan governments of 
Nashville, Miami and Toronto. 

Miss Rabinovitz, concerned with urban and po- 
litical development in Latin America, uses her data 
well, while all the time admitting the uncertain 
nature of it. She is convincing, to my mind, when 
she argues that urbanization has affected economic 
development (there is a positive correlation be- 
tween the two phenomena she insists), and that at 
the same time the city qua city affects little the 
politics of Latin America, except as a functioning 
subunit in a totally nation-centered political life. 
Equally dominated from the center are the urban 
villages being developed by the Federal Land De- 
velopment Authority in Malaysia. This attempt to 
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urbanize a portion of the rural population, as de- 
scribed by James F. Guyot, is a center-dominated 
endeavor which could easily contain the seeds of 
its own destruction. Already there are signs of 
conflict between an elitist bureaucracy and the 
dominant political party, and this conflict may be 
a signal that cohesion could “dissolve into local- 
ism.” Alford’s criticism of Guyot—that he pro- 
duces two possibly contradictory schemes of ex- 
planation—is valid, but he misses the point, I 
think, that Guyot is attempting to make, and that 
Sherwood in particular assumes: that urbanization 
may well develop a leadership cadre that is capa- 
ble of challenging the center from a local base. 

While not overlooking the relations of city to 
center in national political systems, the compara- 
tive focus of the Hannas is upon transnational 
differences and similarities found in two widely 
separated cities, Umuahia in eastern Nigeria (now 
Biafra), and Mbale in Uganda. The Hannas were 
able tentatively to conclude that similarities could 
be found in the politics of the two cities. For one 
thing, in both cities the role of the community 
influentials in integrating each system is partly a 
communications process (they “transmit the per- 
spectives of one subunit’s culture to another”), 
and partly a manipulative one (they “manipulate 
the practices and perspectives of one subunit so 
that they are more compatible with those of 
another”). For another thing, there seems to be a 
cosmopolitan orientation “on the part of members 
of the two communities’ elites.” 

Oddly enough, the Hannas’ research into the 
politics of Umuahia and Mbale, though carried 
out in a non-Western cultural environment, is 
conceptually closer to the investigations of Grant 
and Wright than to other essays in this collection. 
In using the non-Western world as its predomi- 
nant focus, this volume puts a healthful emphasis 
on the role of cities in national systems, an em- 
phasis that has been lacking in the study of Amer- 
ican city politics and administration perhaps 
because of the smokesereen raised by the conceptu- 
ally inadequate intergovernmental-relations ap- 
proach. But is this focus too nation-centered? 
While exploring the importance of the relation of 
cities to national systems, the authors (except for 
Grant and the Hannas) tend largely to ignore the 
transnational character of larger cities (note the 
instances in which the metropolis physically spans 
national boundaries; note also that ecologically 
and organically there is a tendency for the city to 
become a Weltstadt, literally to reach out and en- 
compass the world). Is it invalid to compare cities 
of 20,000 and 2,000,000 in the same national sys- 
tem, except as a means of understanding the parti- 
cular national system? Does the city—at least the 
metropolis—so transcend the national system that 
comparative urban analysis (in contrast to na- 
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tional analysis) must emphasize the transnational 
over the national? To put the question another 
way, is the urbanist concerned primarily with the 
city qua city, or is his primary interest centered, 
to use that unfortunate coinage, in nation-building? 

If the urbanist is interested primarily in the city 
qua city, then one of the opening statements by 
editor Daland very cogently identifies perhaps the 
only major difficulty with this otherwise excellent 
volume: “It has been noted that urban politics 
frequently varies more within nations than among 
categories of cities in different nations.” This is a 
good working hypothesis, which I think most of us 
would perceive intuitively as valid. Acting upon 
this hypothesis, we would then divide this volume 
in two, and arrive at a more homogeneous mix in 
each one. In each case, the better mix would make 
a better book—Wituiam O, Winter, University of 
Colorado. 


Modernizing Peasant Societies: A Comparative 
Study in Asia and Africa. By Guy HUNTER. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1969. 
Pp. 324. $6.50.) 


Perhaps the most common—yet the most irrele- 
vant—argument in support of aid to the newly in- 
dependent nations of Asia and Africa in the sec- 
ond decade after World War II was the success of 
the Marshall Plan in contributing to the economic 
revival of Europe in the first such decade. Pro- 
grams, on the other hand, which did not implicitly 
confuse the preconditions of non-Western devel- 
opment with the quite different requirements of 
European reconstruction, tended, as in the case of 
President Truman’s “Point Four” formulation, to 
invoke a strategy of assistance that would “greatly 
increase the imdustrial activity in other nations 
and [hence] raise substantially their standards of 
living.” It is significant that the primary emphasis 
in Modernizing Peasant Societies is on the need 
for change in the agricultural sector as a precondi- 
tion of economic advance for most countries of 
Asia and tropical Africa, and that the author 
makes only a half-dozen (almost cursory) refer- 
ences to the contribution that foreign aid, on a 
government-to-government basis, might be able to 
make to such a process. While the reader’s immed- 
iate reaction is to regret that this volume was not 
available as “required reading” for developmental 
specialists in years past, it is perhaps only with 
benefit of hindsight that it can fully be appreci- 
ated as embodying the “common sense” of a 
highly complex matter. 

The author states in his preface that the book is 
“the outcome of two and a half years’ work on a 
project sponsored jointly by the Institute of Race 
Relations and the Overseas Development Institute 
(both in London),” the purpose of which was to 
inquire more deeply into the effect of ‘the transfer 
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of institutions from developed to developing 
countries,’ ” 

But as the work proceeded, it became increasingly 
clear that to concentrate wholly on ‘transfer’ did not 
provide an adequate basis for explanation of the prob- 
lems and performance of developing countries. These 
problems arise . because developing countries are 
seeking rapid economic growth in a wholly different total 
environment from that in which the main thrust of 
growth took place in the West. They can neither re- 
capitulate the sequences of growth in Europe between 
1700 and 1900 nor take the full modern equipment of 
institutions and technology of the 20th century. Their 
paths of development must be, in many senses, unique. 
This constituted a challenge to adopt a wider framework 
which I was forced to accept. 


Hunter’s “wider framework” will disappoint 
those seeking a tightly-reasoned “theory of devel- 
opment.” It yields instead a series of remarkably 
acute imsights into the variety of factors 
influencing acceptance or rejection, success or fail- 
ure, of change at the local level of peasant soci- 
ety. While the policy planner will lament the 
dearth of sweeping prescriptions, the thoughtful 
Peace Corps returnee will nod in agreement at 
virtually every page. Consider, for example, the 
simple matter of the introduction of fertilizer: 
“surely this is not surrounded by a host of compli- 
cations and consequences? Yet indeed it is” (p. 
115). And Hunter proceeds to tell us why. Or the 
fact that 
there is a great temptation to jump the steps from hand- 
cultivation to tractor, because it seems uneconomic to 


have both forms of capital—animals and machines—when 
farming capital is so short (p. 117). 


followed by a discussion of the varied conse- 
quences of the substitution of the machine for the 
animal, some of which may be distinctly counter- 
productive in developmental terms. 

It should not be assumed from the foregoing 
that Hunter is either pessimistic regarding the po- 
tential for change in peasant society or skeptical 
as to the possible contribution of Western technol- 
ogy. He argues, rather, for measured change as 
dictated by a capacity for acceptance at the local 
level, rather than for change arbitrarily imposed 
by central government fiat. As Hunter himself 
succinctly puts it, the most fruitful approach, in 
many cases, may well be “the marrige of 17th cen- 
tury scale with 20th century technology” (p. 271). 
And insofar as central planning is concerned, he 
quotes with approval, Hans Singer’s observation 
that “a plan must start from resources rather than 
needs” (p. 274). His definition of modernization is ` 
keyed to both notions: 

Modernization can in fact only mean folowing a path 
which is possible for each nation in its current circum- 
stances, using to best advantage the common stock of 


scientific knowledge which is available simultaneously to 
every country in the world (p. 296). 


Arguing that “a second-rate engineer has at 
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least some skills to give to society [while] a sec- 
ond-rate Arts graduate has very few indeed,” 
Hunter’s treatment of the role of education as a 
modernizing influence is in full accord with that of 
other developmental analysts, save, perhaps, for 
specific emphasis, in keeping with the overall 
thrust of the book itself, on the need for “qualita- 
tive improvement of Primary schools in their full 
capacity as socializing agents ... and available 
not in the city but in the rural areas” (p. 253). 

Equally central to the books thrust is the argu- 
ment that developmental financing for most Asian 
and African nations must, in the main, be inter- 
nally generated, with the primary contribution, 
for the foreseeable future, stemming from the 
rural sector. There are many, however, who would 
challenge the author’s optimism that agricultural] 

‘productivity will sufficiently outstrip population 
growth for the remainder of the century as to 
make this possible. 

The sub-title of Modernizing Peasant Societies 
is somewhat misleading. The book is by no means 
a rigorous comparative analysis, but rather the 
distillation of a large number of ease studies cou- 
pled with the author’s extensive field observations 
in both Asia and Africa. As such, however, it is a 
well-integrated and uniquely informative effort — 
ARTHUR S. Banks, State University of New York 
at Binghamton. 


Les Groupes Communistes Aux Assemblées Parle- 
mentaires Italiennes (1968-1963) Et Francaises 
(1962-1967). By Pierre FERRARI AND HERBERT 
Marist. (Paris: Presses Universitaires De France, 
1969. Pp. 214. 20F.) 


In this mteresting and valuable study of the 
Communist parliamentary groups in the lower 
houses of the French and Italian parliaments, 
Mais! and Ferrari have treated the two Commun- 
ist groups separately in a work that really comprises 
two distinct monographs in juxtaposition. How- 
ever, we gather from Duverger’s remarks in the 
preface, as well as from the content of the work 
itself, that the authors compared notes at the out- 
set regarding their respective plans of attack and 
also engaged in frequent consultation from time 
to time in the course of their research. There is, 
therefore, considerable similarity between the ap- 
proaches employed by the two authors. 

Although the French and Italian Communist 
parties are fairly similar in their electoral strength, 
there were some sharp differences between the two 
parliamentary groups under investigation, with 
regard to such questions as relative parliamentary 
strength and legislative role. After all, the Italian 
Communists entered the 1958-63 Chamber of Dep- 
uties with 140 out of 596 seats, whereas the 
French Communists had only 41 out of 482 seats 
in the National Assembly during the 1962-67 pe- 
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riod. The Italian Communists, as the second largest 
group in their chamber, had far more influence 
and leverage than did their French counterparts. 
Moreover, they confronted a shaky center coali- 
tion cabinet, whereas the French Communist 
Party was faced in 1962-67 by a strong Gaullist 
party with largely subservient allies—a party 
which, thanks to its virtual majority in the Na- 
tional Assembly and to a constitution which pro- 
tected the executive branch against legislative re- 
calcitrance, could afford to treat Parliament with 
some disdain. 

Both authors begin by examining the official at- 
titudes of the respective Communist parties with 
regard to the other parties in the system and to 
the parliamentary regime itself. They then pro- 
ceed to analyze briefly the nominating process in 
the two parties in France and Italy, the campaign 
programs and techniques, and the social and oc- 
cupational composition of the two parliamentary 
groups. The internal organization of both parlia- 
mentary groups is outlined in some detail; and 
the external relations of the groups are also given 
some attention, with Ferrari placing more empha- 
sis on the relationship between the Italian Com- 
munist Party and various political forces outside 
of Parliament (such as pressure groups, local gov- 
ernments, etc.), whereas Maisl tends to dwell to 
a greater degree on the relations between French 
Communist Deputies and their parliamentary col- 
leagues. In both countries there are close ties be- 
tween the Communist party in Parliament and the 
extra-parliamentary party organization, with a 
considerable over-lapping of membership. And in 
Italy, of course, there was until recently a ten- 
dency for Communists and Socialists to collabo- 
rate closely on policy issues. The Ferrari study re- 
veals that traces of this collaboration were still 
present in the 1958-63 Parliament. 

Finally—and this is the core of the re- 
search—there are detailed statistical analyses of 
Communist participation in the work of the two 
chambers. The analyses cover private-member 
bills, private-member amendments to government 
bills, participation in debates, and questions ad- 
dressed to the ministers. It becomes evident, as a 
result of these studies, that the Communist role in 
the French and Italian parliaments is by no means 
as important as one might superficially assume. 
Communist proposals are occasionally adopted by 
passing private—member bills or, more frequently, 
by passing private-member amendments to gov- 
ernment bills. And Communist criticisms occa- 
sionally compel the government to modify its 
course somewhat. This is more often true in Italy 
than in France; for the Italian Communist Depu- 
ties are far more numerous and have enough votes 
to prevent Italian parliamentary standing commit- 
tees from exercising their peculiar power to pass 
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laws in sede deliberante. In short, the Communist 
role cannot be cavalierly dismissed as being mere 
a priori anti-system opposition. For in both coun- 
tries the Communist groups have made numerous 
constructive proposals, and have generally tried to 
project a moderate and democratic image. 

The methods employed in the study are dic- 
tated to some degree by the nature of the phe- 
nomena under investigation. For instance, the 
analysis of roll-call votes would have been of lim- 
ited usefulness in dealing with a party whose 
members invariably vote as a solid bloc in Parlia- 
ment. Or, to cite another difficulty, the submission 
of a structured questionnaire to Communist Dep- 
uties might have aroused much suspicion in a 
highly centralized and disciplined party. And it is 
questionable, in any event, how willing busy na- 
tional legislators would be to participate in such a 
time-consuming venture. For this reason perhaps, 
the authors have had to forego the more sophisti- 
cated findings which an opinion survey might 
have gleaned regarding the recruitment experi- 
ences and role perceptions of Communist Depu- 
ties. It might have been even more worthwhile to 
inquire as to how non-Communist Deputies per- 
ceive the role and effectiveness of the Communist 
parliamentary groups. But here again, of course, 
certain techniques might be rendered ineffective by 
lack of cooperation on the part of the politicians 
under scrutiny. It is interesting to note, in this re- 
gard, that Italian Communist Deputies appeared 
to be much more willing to grant informal inter- 
views than were their French fellow-partisans. 

In concluding, one must confess to a certain dis- 
appointment at the authors’ failure to include a 
final chapter synthesizing their findings, comparing 
the behavior of the two Communist parliamentary 
groups, and suggesting certain hypotheses to be 
derived from their data. As it stands, their work 
contains much valuable material and many inter- 
esting insights; but one might have wished for a 
more truly comparative effort. However, first-class 
descriptive analyses and experiments with behav- 
ioral techniques are not so embarrassingly abun- 
dant in the field of Western European politics as 
to justify us in “crying over fat broth.” —RAPHAEL 
ZARISKI, University of Nebraska. 


The Power of Parliament. By Ronatp Burr. (New 
York: Walker and Company, 1968. Pp. 446. 
$8.50.) 


From time to time it is valuable to examine 
phenomena from a different perspective in order 
to question the conclusions of a currently accepted 
perspective. This is what the British journalist and 
scholar, Ronald Butt, has attempted to do in his 
book, The Power of Parkament. Butt’s purpose is 
to show that the concern of parliamentary critics 
about the decline of the British Parliament is in a 
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number of respects exaggerated. In the first place, 
many of the Parliament’s critics explicitly or im- 
plicitly compare the influence of backbench MPs 
today to their influence in the mid-19th century, 
as if this period was both typical and desirable. 
Secondly, most critics contend that the impact of 
Government backbenchers and the Opposition on 
legislation today has practically disappeared, 
whereas Butt finds that this is not the case. 

After conveying these purposes in his introduc- 
tion, Butt enters into an examination of the func- 
tions of Parliament as they developed to 1945. 
This examination leads him to conclude that the 
influence of mid-19th century Parliament was both 
highly exceptional in its degree and undesirable in 
its effects. Whereas during the mid-19th century 
the Private Member unceasingly made and un- 
made governments, Butt contends that neither be- 
fore nor after this short period did parliamentary 
predominance prevail. Instead, the function of 
Parliament has typically been to support govern- 
ment by an executive, whose broad policies it ap- 
proved. Butt also produces evidence to indicate 
that the unusual influence of mid-19th century 
Parliaments was not thought to be desirable. “It 
seemed at the time an irresponsibility, which was 
the despair, not the pride of contemporaries” (p. 
408). 

Butt does not pretend to discover much about 
the pre-1945 period which historians had not al- 
ready uncovered. His conclusions gain their thrust 
in part because they are set along side contempo- 
rary criticisms of the decline of parliamentary 
influence. Moreover, he complements his historical 
examination with an original analysis of the role 
played by Government backbenchers and the Op- 
position since 1945. This analysis is intended to 
demonstrate that the influence of backbenchers 
and the Opposition on Governmental policy and 
the public is not substantially different today from 
the influence Parliament has traditionally exerted. 

Butt repeatedly points out that the influence of 
the contemporary Parliament remains within the 
traditional parameters of maintaining executive 
government. Within these limits, however, Gov- 
ernment backbenchers and the Opposition still 
exercise effective influence and he forwards numer- 
ous instances to support this contention. Over 
twenty examples of backbench influence on Gov- 
ernment policy are presented. His case study of 
Resale Price Maintenance, for instance, shows 
that the Conservative Government did not intro- 
duce legislation to abolish R.P.M. for almost a de- 
cade in part because of its anticipation of the 
reaction of a sizable section of its backbenchers. 
When the Government finally did introduce legis- 
lation in 1964, it did so in part because of pressure 
forthcoming from others among its backbenchers. 
Or, to select another example, Butt contends that 
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the reservations Macmillan was required to put on 
the British application for membership in the 
Common Market in order to avoid widespread 
backbench rebellion (as well as interest group dis- 
affection) were sufficiently fundamental so as 
eventually to lead to the French veto. Butt also 
shows that even when Government backbenchers 
were unsuccessful in their efforts to influence legis- 
lation, their revolts often ended at least in focus- 
ing public attention on the issue. 

The contemporary influence of the Opposition 
on Government policies was also shown to have 
been effective in several cases, especially those in 
which a group of Government backbenchers was 
aligned with the Opposition. The Government’s 
Common Market policy can again serve as an il- 
lustration. Macmillan’s compromises were in part 
induced by the opposition of the PLP to Common 
Market membership. The impact on the public of 
attacks made in the Commons by the Opposition 
was also in evidence in a number of cases such as 
Suez and the Rents Act. Butt is careful to stress, 
as well, that the Opposition still controls approxi- 
mately 30 percent of all parliamentary time. 

Butt’s emphasis on the influence that Govern- 
ment backbenchers and the Opposition can and do 
have both on Governmental policy and the publie 
makes a substantial contribution to the literature 
on the House of Commons. Few will be able to 
look upon backbenchers as nothing but “lobby 
fodder” or as totally ineffective actors after read- 
ing this book. 

It is true that Butt leaves a number of ques- 
tions unanswered. For example, how often are 
efforts made to influence policy? One suspects the 
possibility that Government backbenchers (whose 
action is usually a necessary condition for influ- 
encing the Government), while making more suc- 
cessful attempts to influence the Government than 
the previous literature anticipated, do not make 
nearly the number of attempts that backbenchers 
did in earlier Parliaments or that governmental 
legislators do in other systems. Answers to ques- 
tions such as this one would have considerable 
bearing on Butt’s conclusions and deserve addi- 
tional research. The significance of Butt’s contri- 
bution is that he presents a case which advances 
knowledge sufficiently beyond that provided by 
the critics so as to be suitable as a focus for new 
discussion and research on the House of Com- 
mons—JoHN E. Scuwarz, Unwersity of Minne- 
sola. 


An Ideology in Power: Reflections on the Russian 
Revolution. By Berrram D. Wotre. (New 
York, Stein and Day, 1969. Pp. 394. $10.00.) 

At first glance this book appears to be a “scis- 
sors and paste” job. It is a collection of miscella- 
neous articles and addresses composed by the au- 
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thor from the early forties to the present. Onl 
one chapter, “The Forced Labor Reform after Sta- 
lin’s Death,” seems not to have been publishec 
previously. The subject matter of these chapters 1; 
extremely diverse, covering such topics as: “Marx- 
ism and the Russian Revolution,” “Backwardnes: 
and Industrialization in Russian History anc 
Though,” and chapters on Lenin as a totalitarian. 
succession struggles, the secret police, Sovie. 
elections, Soviet histories, Soviet science and cul- 
ture, ideology, and foreign policy, and a fina 
chapter on the theory of convergence. 

Nevertheless, the book does form a coheren’ 
whole; there is unity in diversity. As Dr. Leonarc 
Shapiro says in the Foreword, “. . . it becomes ¢ 
kind of hand-book of totalitarian behavior in its 
various aspects, both internal and external.” (p 
VIII). Let us try to paraphrase the underlying 
unity of Dr. Wolfe’s study. 

First, take the chapter, “The Durability of Des- 
potism in the Soviet System,” which the author 
states is probably the most frequently antholo- 
gized of his essays. Here he makes a distinction 
between “changes so clearly of a secondary order 
that they may be designated wrthin-system 
changes and those so clearly fundamental that 
they involve changes in the system or basic socie- 
tal structure.” (pp. 181-2). He characterizes mod- 
ern. totalitarianism as a society “calculated to as- 
similate the changes which it intends and those 
which are forced upon it, in such fashion that 
—barring explosion from within or battering 
down from without—~the changes tend to be either 
inhibited or shaped and assimilated as within-sys- 
tem changes in a persistent system with built-in 
staying powers.” (p. 185. My italics). Thus does 
Dr. Wolfe stress the durability of despotic sys- 
tems. 

Furthermore, the author does not see collective 
leadership as either a permanent change in the na- 
ture of the system or as a basic change involving 
dispersal of power. It is essentially transitional, 
because there is no legitimacy to provide a succes- 
sor. There are no “socially organized checks” to 
restrain the flow of power to the top. A crisis of 
succession is almost guaranteed until the rise of a 
new dictator (Brezhnev and/or Kosygin and/or 
somebody else, watch out!): 

“The whole dynamics of dictatorship calis for a personal 
dictator: authoritarianism for an authority; infallible doc- 
trine for an infallible applier and interpreter; totally 
militarized life for a supreme commander; centralized, 


undivided, all-embracing, and ‘messianic’ power for a 
‘charismatic’ symbol and tenant of authority.” (p. 191). 


Other “changes” since the death of Stalin that 
other writers have pointed to include the elimina- 
tion of purges and relaxation of terror, law reform, 
and a “thaw” in the arts. Again, none of these are 
really basic. 
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Dr. Wolfe points out that the blood purge has 
not been forgotten, but is being held in reserve. 
He points to the facts that in preparation for 
the Twentieth Congress all the regional secretaries 
and leading committees were renewed; thirty- 
seven per cent of those present at the Nineteenth 
Congress disappeared, and forty-four per cent of 
the Central Committee failed to be elected as 
delegates. Also he recalls the execution of Beria 
and about twenty-five of his friends. It is true that 
terror in society as a whole has been diminished. 
but one reason for this is the now more deeply 
ingrained habit of obedience. Another is that con- 
centration camps are a wasteful method of pro- 
duction. The camps are gentler now, yet they are 
there. Consider constant references in the Soviet 
press to people being “dispatched” or “allocated” 
to this or that construction project. or industrial 
enterprise. The situation today has been referred 
to as one of “terror on ice.” 

The discussion on the codification and regulari- 
zation of the laws Dr. Wolfe dismisses as “much 
fuss.” He points out that in fact public prosecutors 
have been given much more control of trials and 
pre-trial inquisitions. Harold J. Berman, who does 
see some trends toward liberalization, nevertheless 
has pointed out that in 1961 and 1962 there was a 
return of harsher criminal and administrative pen- 
alties. In at least one case the death penalty was 
applied retroactively, and in this period he esti- 
mates that probably over 250 Soviet citizens were 
executed for economic and other crimes. (In 1961 
forty-three persons were executed in the United 
States.) 

As for “thaw” in literature and the arts one can 
easily perceive Dr. Wolfe’s reaction to such inci- 
dents as the Pasternak affair, the imprisonment of 
Daniel and Sinyavsky along with others, the de- 
fection of Anatoly Kuznetsov, and the current 
agony to which Alexander Solzhenitzyn is being 
subjected. 

This image of a state still basically totalitarian 
brings us to the theory of convergence, popular in 
some quarters, but hotly disputed in others— 
among them Dr. Wolfe. He attacks the arguments 
of John Kenneth Galbraith, James Burnham, Pi- 
tirim Sorokin, and others that, as the USSR ap- 
proaches the USA as a “mature” industrial society, 
and managers, engineers, and technologists gain 
increasing influence, then the differences in the 
two societies will have become minor and may be 
ignored. Essentially this “simplification” borrows 
from the Marxist concept that economics deter- 
mines politics and culture. As an ally in refuting 
this Dr. Wolfe calls on—Karl Marx! Although 
Marx himself was a “terrible simplifier,” further 
study taught him that he had learned more than 
the content of the product he was trying to sell. 
He knew that the history of peoples was infinitely 
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more complicated than the simple formulae of 
“economic determinism” and “inevitable social 
progression.” Hence many of his writings pur- 
posely left unpublished and appeared only after 
his death. For the same reason Das Kapital was 
never finished and remained a “torso.” Technology 
like money is neutral, As Germany reached En- 
gland’s level of economic development between 
1870 and 1914, for example, the two countries be- 
came less like each other politically, culturally, 
and institutionally. Beyond technology—the Rus- 
sian heritage is very different from the American 
heritage. 

Dr. Wolfe shows a keen appreciation of history, 
as chapters on Tsardom, World War I, and Poland 
testify. His reputation and credentials are well 
known. His prognosis is gloomy. (I am sure he 
wishes it could be otherwise.) It seems to this re- 
viewer to be realistic and arrived at in a scholarly 
manner—years of study in the field and first-hand 
acquaintance with many of the major actors. He 
staunchly stands up to his critics, and his case is 
well made. If the patient is unhealthy, it is no use 
to say he is well because you want him to be. Dr. 
Wolfe’s erudite and well-balanced observations 
can be of great benefit to Western students of the 
Soviet Union—-Bensamin M. May, JR., Lafayette 
College. 


Fiji Goes io the Polls. By Norman MELLER AND 
JAMES AntHoNY. (Honolulu: East-West Center 
Press, 1969. Pp. 184, $5.50.) 


The South Pacific remains the last major area 
of European colonialism, with the bulk of its peo- 
ple still living under British, French, American, 
Australian or New Zealand rule. But even there 
modern democratic institutions are being adopted 
whether the outcome is independence as in West- 
ern Samoa, autonomy as in the Cook Islands, or 
colonially controlled internal self-government as 
in New Guinea and Fiji. Professor Meller’s book 
reminds us how slowly and cautiously the British 
have been moving in their largest remaining 
Pacific dependency, Fiji. He describes the 1963 
Fiji Legislative Council elections, with a postscript 
bringing the story up to date. In 1963 Fiji still had 
the classic Crown Colony political structure aban- 
doned in Ceylon as long ago as 1931. In 1963 it 
elected unofficial members to its Legislative Coun- 
cil in the first election in which the Fijians had 
been asked to vote by modern methods rather 
than be represented through their chiefs. Even so, 
the vote was granted only on the basis of literacy 
while candidates had to possess fairly high pro- 
perty qualifications. It was only a year later that 
the illiterate and virtually propertyless natives of 
Australian New Guinea voted for their own Legis- 
lative Council by universal suffrage. 

The caution with which Fiji moved towards uni- 
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versal suffrage epitomizes the British colonial atti- 
tude. It is a pity that the authors have made very 
few comparative references. For the devices of li- 
teracy qualification and communal representation 
used in Fiji in 1963 had been tried out elsewhere 
in the British Empire over the preceding years, In 
all cases these conservative measures had to be 
abandoned under popular pressure. As the post- 
script reveals the same fate befell the Fijian sys- 
tem only two years after its introduction. While 
the main argument used for caution in Fiji has 
always been that the British had a contractual 
obligation to protect the rights of the indigenous 
Fijians, a comparative analysis might have sug- 
gested that the devices used in 1963 were by no 
means peculiar to the local situation. 

While this book 1s a very valuable addition to 
the comparative study of elections it suffers by 
comparison, for example with Professor Colin 
Hughes’ study of the New Guinea elections of 
1964 and even with the much older Five Elections 
in. Africa edited by Professors MacKenzie and Ro- 
binson as Jong ago as 1960. In part this is because 
the book is too short, in part because the authors 
did not actually witness the election and in part 
because it lacks the historical dimension which a 
comparison with the post-1963 situation might 
have given it. Unfortunately for the authors the 
entire basis of election was changed almost im- 
mediately. They might have been better advised 
to have contrasted the 1963 and 1966 situations, 
rather than simply adding their “Postscript.” 

The shortness of the book has meant that much 
of the fascinating detail of electioneering is over- 
looked. The candidates all appear as shadowy 
figures with no reality. As there were only thirty 
of them the reader at least deserves more detail 
than is given in Chapter Four—“Profile of the Can- 
didates.” We learn very little about any of them 
except that nearly all of them were lawyers or 
professional men, which is hardly surprising in 
view of the property and literacy qualifications, in 
particular the stipulation that candidates must be 
able to speak and read English. One also misses 
an account of the social forces at work. The au- 
thors note that the Indians returned were all from 
minority communities, but tell us nothing about 
the operation of caste, language or ethnic group- 
ings amongst the Indian voters. Are these less im- 
portant than in India itself? We do get a fleeting 
picture of the clash between traditional and mo- 
dern deference patterns among the Fijians but it 
is scarcely full enough. The pressure groups and 
economic interests concerned with Fiji politics are 
scarcely mentioned. Most markedly the Colonial 
Sugar Refining Co. is only mentioned in a foot- 
note. Are they not interested in what happens to 
one of their most profitable properties? 

Had the 1963 and 1966 situations been compared 
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then much more would have been said about par- 
ties. The 1963 election appears to have been 
fought largely between individuals. Yet three 
years later there were flourishing and well orga- 
nised parties, stemming partly from the already ex- 
isting trade union movement. The authors seem to 
lend support to the British Conservative politician 
Nigel Fisher’s rather old remark that “parties in 
Fiji will be racial if true political parties are not 
developed.” What makes a party “true” rather 
than false is not stated. The authors seem to feol 
that only cross-ethnic parties on a policy basis are 
really parties. Yet the record of many underdevel- 
oped countries suggests that parties are very often 
on an ethnic base and quite reasonably so, where, 
as in Fiji, the interest of one ethnic group is deli- 
berately preserved against the interest of the 
other (which happens also to be the numerical 
majority). This was the case in the very similar 
situation of now independent Mauritius where the 
warring communal parties have developed, not as 
“true” parties, but as coalition partners in a domi- 
nant-party system. 

Although Fiji moved much more rapidly to- 
wards self-government under the newly elected 
British Labour government it is still dependent 
and still faced with the sort of dilemma which the 
British have found almost unanswerable in other 
territories. It is—shall the numerically dominant 
and politically aware Indian community be al- 
lowed to capture power through the ballot box or 
will it be crushed between the dominant European 
business interests and their allies the conservative 
Fijian landowners? Fiji Goes to the Polls while an 
interesting and worthwhile study cannot, within 
its narrow scope, give us more than an inkling of 
the possible outcome.—JAmeEs Jupp, University of 
York, England. 


Léopold. Sédar Senghor and the Politics of Negri- 
tude. By Irvino Leonarp Markovitz. (New 
York; Atheneum, 1969. Pp. 300. $10.00.) 


Professor Markovitz’s book is a very valuable 
contribution to the already existing literature on 
Negritude. Considering the attacks on the concept 
of Negritude during last summer’s symposium on 
African culture held concurrently with the First 
Festival of Pan African Culture in Algeria (West 
Africa, August 9, 1969; pp. 918-914), Professor 
Markovitz could have picked no better time to 
publish the book. 

The Politics of Negritude, though focused pri- 
marily on Senegal, deals with the crucial problem 
confronting African states as they undertake the 
task of nation building—how to translate abstract 
ideas into pragmatic actions. The concept of Neg- 
ritude which provided a sort of myth or an ideo- 
logical foundation for the pre-independence Afri- 
can cultural and political nationalism is presently 
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losing its initial appeal. Senghor, one of its chief 
advocates, has modified his ideas “from the kind 
of abstraction which appealed to a humanistically 
educated intelligentsia to a new pragmatic reliance 
on science and technology” (p. 35). 

Professor Markovitz treats Senghor’s concept of 
Negritude under three periods—the pre-second 
world war, the post-second world war till indepen- 
dence and the post-independence. The first period 
witnessed the emergence of Negritude in France 
among the évolues noirés who, in anticipation of 
better economic and social status, had alienated 
themselves from their indigenous culture in favor 
of European culture. They realized that they were 
“caught between [two] cultures, and belong wholly 
to neither” (p. 46). Frustrated by alienation, pre- 
judice and loss of dignity, they started a quest for 
the “holy grail,” their “collective soul.” Professor 
Markovitz describes Negritude at this stage as a 
protest ideology which “served the psychological 
needs of [black] intellectuals in the Paris...” (p. 
28). 

At the second period, Negritude is presented as 
an ideology designed to facilitate “dialogue and 
accommodation with the colonial power” (p. 61). 
Its advocates emphasized those elements which 
“bound together France and Africa” (p. 61). Pro- 
fessor Markovitz notes the functional change of 
Negritude at this period. “From a basic weapon of 
conflict, the radical aspects of Negritude had 
evolved into a theory of synthesis and unity” (p. 
61). 

Two main aspects of Senghor’s thought are em- 
phasized at the third period of Negritude. One of 
them is the concept of the “Civilization of the 
Universal.” Here Senghor advocates a sort of Uto- 
pia based on the synthesis of unique elements of 
various civilizations. Professor Markovitz, like 
many critics of Senghor, tends to emphasize only 
the international ramifications of the idea, thus ig- 
noring its possible contribution to the problem of 
nation building in Senegal and other African 
states. The idea of the “Civilization of the Univer- 
sal,” if properly directed and structured on the na- 
tional level, could well be the answer to the prob- 
lem of national unity presently confronting the 
African states. The existing ethnic and linguistic 
groups, or what Senghor describes as the “father- 
lands” could become the units for the nation- 
> states or “communities.” Broadening the areas of 
shared interests among the “fatherlands” to the 
extent that each has to relate its own actions to 
those of others as well as regard the actions of 
others as giving point and direction to its own, 
could promote a sense of interdependence and 
unity as well as instill democratic attitudes. 

Professor Markovitz tends to view the forma- 
tion of “class cleavages” as the panacea to the 
problem of national unity because “class cleavages 
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can override other parochial loyalties .. .” (p. 
149). Although this observation is plausible, it 
tends to be the least realistic to African experi- 
ence when the following points are taken into con- 
sideration. First, considering the experience of the 
Western states, the formation of “class cleavages” 
based on economic interests out of the present 
poor economic situations in the African states, 
would take a long time, and could not, therefore, 
provide an immediate answer to the pressing 
problem of national consciousness and unity. 

Secondly, even if it were possible to form “class 
cleavages” within a reasonable time, the experi- 
ences of the African states, have shown that the 
African bougeoisie, irrespective of their class inter- 
ests, tend to remain loyal to their ethnic and lin- 
guistic groups. Thus, despite “class cleavages” loy- 
alty to “fatherlands” could still exist. Finally, 
since ethnic consciousness is an established fact in 
the African states, an attempt to ignore it by sim- 
ply superimposing class systems could exacer- 
bate further problems. A system which first recog- 
nizes the interests of the existing groups and then 
broadens these interests into national perspective 
is most likely to provide the most practical solu- 
tion to the problem of national unity—Mossrs 
AKPAN, Southern University. 


The Police and Political Development in India. By 
Davin H. Bayer. (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1969. Pp. 482. $15.00.) 


This book reports the analysis of an intensive 
study of civilian-police relationships in India as 
they affect both the efficiency of the Indian police 
and the development of a democratic polity. The 
data analyzed are of two types. First, aggregate 
statistics of crime and police effectiveness are pre- 
sented with a detailed discussion of police organi- 
zation. Second, a very ambitious survey research 
project was carried out on thirty-six hundred In- 
dian respondents. Included in the sample are ur- 
ban-rural, north-south, and student-non-student 
sub-samples. The data are presented clearly and 
with relevance to the points made in the text. Sta- 
tistical analysis of the survey data included corre- 
lational analysis, factor analysis of selected vari- 
ables, and chi-square and t-tests for differences 
between samples on parametric and dichotomous 
variables. The author has excellent sense in his 
choice of statistical applications. For these reasons 
alone, the book represents a significant improve- 
ment in the use of sophisticated research methodol- 
ogies in political research in India. 

The value of the book for scholars interested in 
political development from different perspectives 
hinges on the validity of the author’s major prem- 
ise, which is that favorable public attitudes toward 
the police are conducive to a higher order of poli- 
tical development. Unfortunately the relationship 
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between police and public on the one hand, and 
the prerequisites for a “developed” system are not 
clearly stated. Bayley does not define what he 
means by political development. One interpolates 
from his discussion, however, that he is concerned 
with the effect of police behavior on the develop- 
ment of a stable democratic political order. The 
purpose of the book, then, is to analyze data 
which would and does result in a series of recom- 
mendations which would improve police-citizen 
relationships, The assumption is that such an im- 
provement will also benefit the democratic politi- 
cal order. 

To evaluate the effectiveness of the Indian po- 
lice, Bayley directs his research in answer to a set 
of questions about what, how, and under what 
conditions the Indian police affect. political life. In 
answer to these questions, Bayley suggests that 
police forces everywhere perform the following ac- 
tivities: maintenance of law and order, establish- 
ment of the boundaries of permissible political ac- 
tion, regulation of mobility and economic patterns 
through administration, and determination of the 
scope of police law and order activities. Related to 
these functions or activities are “styles” of perfor- 
mance. Police may be passive or active in their 
concern with crime prevention. They may be se- 
cret or open in their dealings with the public and 
other structures of government. They may be rude 
and insensitive or polite and informal, and partial 
or impartial in handling cases. All of these pat- 
terns affect the public perception of the police. 
Their corporate image in the eyes of the public 
may be an example of an integrated, national orga- 
nization, They may, according to Bayley, “serve a 
symbolic role, representing a nation yet to be, de- 
veloping national heroes, and giving a sense of 
pride in country by means of parades, reviews, 
and athletic competitions.” Finally, the police 
through organization and socialization patterns 
mold future policemen to appropriate roles of the 
police in a society. The police, like the military, 
may become either an avenue for social mobility, 
or an important basis of political power. 

From this basic model, obviously over-simplified 
from Bayley’s discussion, we turn to his findings. 
The first part of the book is based upon an analy- 
sis of police organization and how well they per- 
form their missions of crime control and the con- 
trol of massive civil disorder. From this analysis, 
Bayley concludes that given their resources, the 
rigidity of the personnel advancement system, the 
rather low ratio of police to citizens, and the poor 
pay and education of the lower constabulary 
ranks, the Indian police are a remarkably effective 
organization. 

Turning to citizen attitudes and perceptions of 
the Indian police, Bayley’s survey research data 
points to low regard for the police by Indian citi- 
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zens. Related to low regard is real doubt about ihc 
sincerity, probity, and motivation of the Indian 
police. Public hostility towards the police is recip- 
rocated by the police in their own attitudes 
towards the public. Police complain that people 
protect criminals, lie when giving testimony, and 
generally obstruct police work. 

For Bayley, the consequences of this mutually 
hostile set of perceptions is to lower the quality of 
law enforcement, weaken the general capacity of 
government to gain diffuse support and compli- 
ance, and, perhaps, to erode citizen acceptance of 
democratic values and institutions. 

Thus we have two potentially contradictorv 
conclusions. An effective police force operates in 
an environment that is passive at best, hostile and 
uncooperative at worst. The liberal assumptions 
behind the analysis are that the democracy is bet- 
ter served if the public has active and positive 
orientations toward the police, and this end would 
be achieved by improving the “cutting edge” of 
police-public relationships, the constabularly. 
These conclusions raise at least four critical ques- 
tions for this reviewer. First, might there be a pos- 
itive relationship between police effectiveness and 
public hostility? Second, might publie hostility 
toward police be a kind of check serving to maxi- 
mize individual freedom by limiting police activ- 
ity? Third, is it not possible that the Indian reluc- 
tance to involve the police in conflict situations is 
in part a consequence of other conflict-resolution 
mechanisms in the society? Fourth, are the prob- 
lems which India has with the police so serious 
that their solution should demand a higher share 
of public resources than they now receive? The 
real problem for those who would like to see po- 
lice reform in India is that the system as pre- 
sently constituted works surprisingly well—Ricu- 
ARD N. BLUE, University of Minnesota. 


The Politics of Defection: A Study of State Poli- 
tics in India. By SusHasw C. KasHyap. (New 
Delhi: National Publishing House, 1969. Pp. 
442. $11.25.) 


Shri Kashyap has attempted to study the poli- 
tics of defection in seven Indian states: Ra- 
jasthan, Haryana, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Punjab, 
Madhya Pradesh and West Bengal. His major the- 
sis is that political defection of state legislators in 
India has not resulted in political polarization. 
While admitting the impreciseness of the term 
“defection” and without a defensible analysis of 
the concept, the major portion of this volume is 
devoted to a chronological summary of the defcc- 
tion of state legislators and the breakdown of leg- 
islative government in the states. The results of 
this analysis is a detailed step by step description 
of each state government crisis. The reader may 
well become confused by the myriad defections 
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and counter-defections he encounters. It becomes 
apparent that the immediate causes and conse- 
quences of defection vary from state to state. 

In Rajasthan the cause of defection was the am- 
bitions of legislators for a portfolio in the state 
government while the Congress party required 
their limited participation in order to achieve a 
slender majority necessary to form the Govern- 
ment. In Haryana, by contrast, where the Con- 
gress had a comfortable majority after the Fourth 
General Election, it lost the control of the gov- 
ernment under the pressure of the age-old caste 
rivalries as well as the drive of individual politi- 
cians for power. While Rajasthan defectors were 
rewarded, by contrast Haryana defectors were se- 
verely punished by being derived a place on the 
election rolls. In UP Congress formed its legisla- 
tive majority by rewarding defectors who joined, 
only to have the rivalry of Congress leaders des- 
troy their slender majority. Shri Charan Singh, a 
Congress leader, defected with his faction to join 
with opposition leaders to form a coalition gov- 
ernment with its consequent instability leading 
to Presidential Rule. In Bihar, instability of co- 
alition state government was characteristic after 
twenty years of unchallenged Congress control. 
Defection and re-defection were rampant, running 
as high as four times. Once again the result was 
Presidential Rule. A somewhat similar pattern ex- 
isted in the Punjab where Congress coalition with 
the opposition toppled the coalition government 
with resultant instability and threats of Presiden- 
tial Rule. By contrast in Madhya Pradesh a fac- 
tion ridden Congress party could not form a sta- 
ble coalition with opposition political parties to 
constitute a majority sufficient to form a state gov- 
ernment. In West Bengal, Congress defectors 
joined with other groups to form an unstable co- 
alition government which ultimately led to Presi- 
dential Rule. 

The price for such instability is too obvious to 
catalogue. Shri Kashyap’s solutions are not defen- 
sible in light of the twenty years of relatively suc- 
cessful experience with western model democratic 
government. While he believes that it “seems 
most advisable to look forward to and work for 
the emergence of programme-oriented parties and 
a, two-party system based on a broad national 
consensus,” he simultaneously believes “it may be 
ideal to grant a holiday to party politics.” For 
him the issue is whether India is irrevocably com- 
mitted to accepting western political models or 
whether “we would like to build our polity on the 
basis of our own genius and social ethos.” His con- 
clusion in support of Shri Jaya Prakash Narayen’s 
“nartyless democracy” is based upon the ideal of 
cooperation and harmony for the general good. 

The Politics of Defection which has provided 
the details of defection and counter-defection, 
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ends in a trial of confusion. For the modern politi- 
cal scientist it has left unanswered such basic in- 
quiries: What variables move the legislator to de- 
fect and re-defect? What political models may be 
extrapolated from the chronology of events? How 
could such models aid in stabilizing Indian state 
governments in order to attack important Indian 
political problems? How can the models devel- 
oped be used to stabilize caste and community 
rivalries in order to prevent governmental disloca- 
tion? What hypotheses may be developed explain- 
ing the absence of polarization amid rampant 
defection? What models of national party interven- 
tion or non-intervention into state legislative 
conflict resolution can be developed from the evi- 
dence assembled? 

Answers to these significant questions could pro- 
vide us with sound theoretical assumptions by 
which to evaluate similar movements occurring in 
other states, including Kerala. They would pro- 
vide valuable insights in dealing with other politi- 
cally developing institutions in Ceylon and Pakis- 
tan. 

It is well to consider whether Shri Kashyap’s 
suggestions for importing the partyless govern- 
ment system is defensible in light of the history of 
the Sarvodaya movement in India. Jayaprakash 
Narayan’s experience with party politics in India 
left him convinced of the barrenness of the politi- 
cal arena and the need to develop a political 
structure which reflected indigenous Indian values 
rather than an adaptation of western political in- 
stitutions and their inherent values. His withdra- 
wal from party politics may alternatively be eval- 
uated as the results of idealistic disillusionment or 
the tactics of a sulking Agamemnon awaiting the 
call to national leadership. Whichever interpreta- 
tion may be preferable, partyless democracy in 
modern India is an idealized nostalgia for the 
mythical past age of tranquility which rarely, if 
ever, existed. Indian economic and political devel- 
opment has engrafted western models and has 
managed them with varying degrees of success. 
None of the evidence offered by Kashyap can pos- 
sibly justify the relevance and operational capa- 
bility of a partyless system to modern India. 

There is one sense in which the concept has val- 
idity within the framework which the author pre- 
sents. Accepting the provisional validity of his 
conclusion that no polarization is resulting from 
defections, and that candidates and the issues 
rather than the party, are increasingly significant, 
the thesis which needs testing is whether India is 
now approaching a phase in which all but the ex- 
treme left and right parties are recrystallizing and 
re-aligning with the resultant emergence of coali- 
tion or “national front” governments which tend 
to blur programmatie and policy differences. If 
partyless government then comes to India it may 
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be within the framework of the consensus of party 
of which Shri Kashyap speaks. One immediately 
then asks whether this is in fact only a variant of 
the multi-party (weak type) model of western Eu- 
rope. Under such circumstance the era of partyless 
democracy would refer to “partyless” in the pro- 
grammatic sense rather than the constitutional. 

Shri Kashyap has by his presentation opened 
the door to many possibilities for research and 
analysis. In providing us with the chronology of 
events in seven critical areas he has performed a 
useful and needed service. He has also thought- 
fully included an Appendix which includes texts of 
the important governmental proclamations and 
orders dealing with the crises studied. These texts 
are of great value to the student of Indian politics 
who would otherwise have difficulty of access to 
them-——Bensamin N. ScHoenretp, Temple Uni- 
versily. 


The Arabs in Israel: A Political Study. By JOSEPH 
M. Lanpau. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1969. Pp. 300. $9.95.) 


It is almost too much to hope that so slim a 
volume as Jacob Landau’s new study, The Arabs 
in Israel, could deal effectively with a topic so 
broad and controversial. Yet, Professor Landau, 
who is a Jewish scholar at the Hebrew University, is 
an unusually well-informed and perceptive author- 
ity on the domestic minority problems of the Is- 
raeli State. This is the first fairly objective and 
somewhat detailed study of the internal develop- 
ments of the Arab community living as a minority 
in Israel (in 1966, Arabs made up 12 percent of 
the total Israeli population). This study is a 
highly sophisticated presentation representing a 
successful blending of accurate historical descrip- 
tion, political insight and contemporary survey 
techniques. Landau’s book, which includes an 
evenly balanced mixture of Hebrew, Arab and 
Western sources, should be a welcome addition to 
the bibliography of students in Middle Eastern 
Affairs. Although Professor Landau seeks with 
great determination to write objectively, fairly, 
and in an impeccably scholarly fashion about is- 
sues which all too often become shrouded in emo- 
tionalism, Arab writers and Pro-Arab scholars will 
find Landau’s judgment on the assimilation poli- 
cies of Israel controversial and somewhat sterile. 
The obvious divergence of interpretation of Arab 
conditions in Israel is singularly outlined in Lan- 
dau’s discussion on education. Arab writers have 
tended to chastise Israeli policy-makers for delib- 
erately blocking attempts to increase the quality 
and quantity of education. Professor Landau ar- 
gues that the State of Israel has “invested consid- 
erable effort in broadening and improving Arab 
education” and Israel, like the British before, have 
found this a formidable task. Recognizing the 
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problems of increasing educational opportunities, 
whether because of Israeli dereliction or Arab in- 
dolence, it must be admitted that Israel has little 
to gain from encouraging an educational experi- 
ence which tends to broaden young minds to the 
world of conflicting nationalisms and competing 
ideologies. 

One regrettable aspect of Professor Landau’s 
book is his complete willingness to delineate the 
Arab grievances without fully probing the rami- 
fications of these issues. Thus such problems as 
the military administration, discrimination, free- 
dom of expression, expropriation of land, Arab 
education, and superior attitudes of some Jews are 
all properly listed, yet the analysis of these issues 
is, generally, limited to a paragraph or two. 

While one may quarrel with the salient opti- 
mism of this study, and the tendency to white 
wash significant issues, few will fail to recognize 
that the number of questions raised, the complex- 
ity of the factors analyzed, the wealth of evidence 
adduced, and the astuteness of the hypotheses ad- 
vance are remarkable for a work of this size. In 2 
study so rich and variegated, readers will probably 
differ as to what aspects are the most significant. 
Since the major emphasis of the book is on the 
political behavior of the Israeli Arabs, Professor 
Landau, in a series of chapters that cover two- 
thirds of the book, does seek to focus on: (1) the 
Arab minority’s relations with Israeli parties and 
other political groups and organizations, (2) Arab 
participation in local, trade union and national 
Parliamentrary election, and (3) The trends and 
pressures that presently influence Arab leadership 
patterns. 

Several factors graphically analyzed by Profes- 
sor Landau explain the present lot of the Israeli 
Arab minority. In 1948 the vast majority of those 
Arabs (some 160,000) who had not left Palestine 
(now Israel) were simple village peasants since 
most of the Arab leaders and intellectuals had de- 
parted prior to the 1947 Arab-Israeli War. Profes- 
sor Landau carefully analyses the attempts by all 
Israeli political parties to control and monopolize 
this amorphous Arab vote. In a country where co- 
alition government is the norm, extraneous minor- 
ity groups can play a key role and all major par- 
ties have presented Arab lists which hopefully 
would attract Arab voters. In evaluating the dom- 
inant position of the Mapai Party (this major 
party in Israel has consistently obtained over fifty 
percent of the Arab voters), Professor Landau 
defines their strength among the Arab voters as 
largely a function of “opportunistic Arab 
notables” who, as their predecessors, have always 
cooperated with the occupying military forces, i.e., 
Ottoman, British and now Israeli. Far more signif- 
icant as a harbinger of future political trends is 
the consistent ability of the Maqi (communist) 
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party to attract over 20 percent (except in 1959) 
of the Arab vote. The Israeli Communist Party 
has the obvious advantage of being the only Is- 
_ raeli party willing to repudiate Zionist aspirations. 
More recently the Communist Party has sought to 
identify with the more radical forms of Arab na- 
tionalism now supported by the Soviet Union. 
Supporting and encouraging every sign of dissatis- 
faction among the Arab youth, the Communist 
Party through a continuous barrage of propa- 
ganda, has presented itself as the natural ally of 
the young Israeli Arab who now seeks to break 
the influence of the traditional family (hamula) 
leaders. 

While admitting that Landau’s study does not 
include the dramatic shifts in Arab opinion since the 
June War, one has the feeling that Landau, in his 
desire to present a somewhat optimistic view of 
Arab-Israeli relations has actually failed to cap- 
ture the egregious theme of the Zionist-Arab na- 
tionalist confrontation. One recurring leitmotiv 
acknowledged, but seldom pursued to its logical 
conclusion, is the inevitable and explosive conflict 
of Zionism and Arab nationalism which has pro- 
duced not only violent outbreaks between Israel 
and the surrounding Arab states, but has also 
made smooth relations between Jews and Arabs 
inside Israel extremely volatile. It is this 
reviewer's guarded opinion that this endemic and 
infectious pattern of violent nationalism so preva- 
lent among the young Arab intellectuals in Israel 
will recalcitrate against any miajority-imposed 
form of “cooperation” and will, (unless present 
trends are reversed), eventually denote the total 
“bankruptcy” of the Israeli Arab-Zionist relations. 
-JAMES B. Mayrie.p, The University of Utah. 


Chiefs, Council and Commissioner: Some Prob- 
lems of Government in Rhodesia. By J. F. 
HoLLEMAN. (Assen, the Netherlands: Published 
on behalf of the Afrika-Studiecentrum by Royal 
VanGorcum Ltd., 1969. Pp. 391. Hf. 29.) 


Social anthropologist and urban administrative 
officer in Rhodesia (1945-1957), frequent visitor 
since then, and present Director of the Nether- 
lands Universities’ Afrika-Studiecentrum in 
Leiden, Professor Holleman has made a most va- 
luable contribution to the understanding of the 
“Rhodesian situation” in its widest sense of black 
majority-white minority confrontation. 

Core of the three-part work is the some 170- 
page case study of a chieftainship and its local 
Council based on the Report of the Mangwende 
Reserve Commission of Inquiry of 1961 of which 
the author was a member, preceded by a short ac- 
count of the late nineteenth century British colo- 
nization of Rhodesia, and followed by an analysis 
of administrative and government policies leading 
up to the Rhodesian Unilateral Declaration of In- 
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dependence in November 1965. Thematically, the 
study is concerned with the confrontation between 
the “theoretically superior external control” (the 
Rhodesian white administration) and the “limited 
local autonomy” (the African chieftainships) in 
the midst of which stands the traditional chief 
with his conflicting loyalties to both. 

The study sheds light on the role of the chief in 
the expansion of white domination from the initial 
so-called “Treaty of Friendship” of 1888 with the 
Matabela King Lobengula through the “unani- 
mous support from the tribal authorities for the 
government’s efforts to achieve independence on 
the basis of the Constitution of 1961, that is, un- 
der a white government,” some seventy-five years 
later. (p. 348) The analysis focuses on the interac- 
tion between opposing group interests and on the 
conflict of value systems which, though derived 
from different cultures (African and European), 
were forced together into a single socio-political 
context on the local level: the council. There the 
traditional African chief—supposed to be both tri- 
bal representative and administrative spokesman- 
—finds that if he tries to initiate programs or re- 
forms, new schools for example, he changes from 
the white commissioner’s subordinate to a threat 
to the system. “Tragic” conflict replaces communi- 
cation and cooperation between the two individu- 
als. 

This conflict on the local level is the reflection 
of the cleavage on the national level; the source 
of both is misunderstanding. “For a quarter cen- 
tury and more, the indigenous population had been 
subjected in progressive degrees to measures based 
upon the premises that a sound economic basis 
was essential for a stable society;” the white ad- 
ministration did not realize that “equal weight 
should be given to the premises that no sound 
economy could possibly exist on an unstable social 
foundation.” (p. 212) For example, legislation in- 
volving sweeping changes in agriculture was pro- 
mulgated and implemented on the basis of mo- 
dern agronomical principles with little or no 
knowledge of or regard for customary land usage. 

During the sixties administrative policies 
changed: Aimed at stimulating responsible Afri- 
can local self-government, the “new nonauthoritar- 
ian and non-paternalistic philosophy of ‘commu- 
nity development’ was being advanced as the uni- 
tary purpose to which all service departments 
should as far as possible direct their efforts.” (p. 
258) This meant changing fundamental attitudes, 
both of the civil servants and of the great major- 
ity of Africans who had “through force of histori- 
cal circumstances and the lifelong habit of sub- 
mitting to the superior power of white govern- 
ment, accepted white authoritarianism and pater- 
nalistic initiative as part of the established order 
of their existence.” (p. 269) But political circum- 
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stances discouraged the working relationship be- 
tween officialdom and the African public needed to 
adjust attitudes. 

Professor Holleman points out that the new pol- 
icy of community development was “the product 
of the administrative mind, conceived to be car- 
ried out as a measure of administrative practice 
not to be associated with the diverse currents of 
party-politics in the country.” (p, 274) But it did 
become a political issue and was “naturally but 
unjustly ... interpreted by white liberals and Af- 
rican nationalists as an insincere and poorly dis- 
guised plan to arrest further racial integration and 
to reinforce the existing segregation ... by stimu- 
lating a process of separate development.” (p. 276) 

The same political pressure led the white gov- 
ernment to “rediscover” the chiefs and by recast- 
ing them from a subordinate position in the ad- 
ministrative hierarchy into a nationally organized 
political force to enlist their aid against the com- 
mon enemy, the African nationalist. Evidence of 
the cooperation were a conference of some 500 
chiefs with government representatives in 1961 
and another of some 600 tribal chiefs and head- 
men in 1964, From the latter emerged their unani- 
mous support (Holleman’s explanation of the mean- 
ing of traditional unanimity (p. 349) sheds an 
interesting light on Africa’s one-party states.) of 
the government’s proposals; this decision of the 
chiefs, claims Holleman, “was a major factor 
which contributed to the government’s decision, a 
year later, to drive the principal issue between 
London and Salisbury beyond the point of no re- 
turn with its unilateral declaration of Rhodesia’s 
independence.” (p. 356) After U.D.I and by mid- 
1968 it seemed that “Government’s policy would be 
to increase the power of the tribal authorities suffi- 
ciently to strengthen its own powers of control 
over the majority of black citizens” (p. 362) 

The author has “deliberately tried to avoid 
passing judgement or expressing outright condem- 
nation” of conflicting views about present-day 
Rhodesia. (p. xvi) The book is not and most ex- 
plicitly is not intended to be an analysis of the 
problem of the Rhodesian declaration of indepen- 
dence, nor of the black-white confrontation in its 
entirety. These topics are touched upon to the ex- 
tent that they are relevant to the central theme of 
the book: the changing and conflicting roles of the 
traditional chiefs. 

As a sociologist and a scientist Holleman con- 
centrates on the sociological reality of confronta- 
tion between two cultures (races), and in this ca- 
pacity he foresees the possibilities of accommoda- 
tion between the two. At fault has been 
insufficient understanding between blacks and 
whites due in part to an administration that just 
“disseminated instructions” instead of communi- 
cating. As a study of conflict between two cultures 
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the book’s relevance is wider than the context in 
which the study was carried out. But, within the 
context of the Rhodesian situation—the political 
reality of minority rule which is unacceptable to 
the African nationalists—the work might be 
judged by them to be irrelevant. 

This book is written by an involved and con- 
cerned individual, a fact which bears not so much 
on his objectivity, as he himself fears (p. xxi), as 
on his venturing into sidetracks which a person- 
ally detached reader (a political scientist inter- 
ested in political development in general) may 
not find absolutely necessary. With this minor 
reservation, I highly recommend the book not 
only to specialists on Rhodesia but to social scien- 
tists studying community development and the in- 
tricacies of local government in developing coun- 
tries—-Dov Ronen, Purdue University. 


Military and Politics in Israel: Nation-Building 
and Role Expansion. By AMOS PERLMUTTER. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1969. Pp. 
161. $6.50.) 


The proliferation of military regimes in the 
Third World and growing concern regarding the 
strength and influence of military establishments 
elsewhere have spawned a significant increase in the 
number of studies of the role of the military in 
domestic polities. The socio-economic tensions and 
fissures that precipitate the demise of civilian au- 
thority, and the political context that propels mil- 
itary elites into the center of the political arena are 
endemic in many parts of the world. With the ap- 
parent trend toward greater politicization and po- 
litical involvement on the part of military struc- 
tures, it would be safe to assume that there will be 
increasing attention in the discipline to conditions 
favoring or inhibiting such developments. As com- 
parative research accumulates (and it is a sad testi- 
mony to the state of this sub-field that most cur- 
rent studies are still single-country monographs or 
collections of essays), the nature of civil-military 
relations in Israel may well prove to be an effect- 
ive control-case for the testing of the resulting hy- 
potheses and models. 

The Israeli Defence Forces (Zahal) have re- 
mained subordinate to civilian authority (though 
not without considerable say in defence and for- 
elgn policy) despite a variety of circumstances 
amenable to the ascendancy of military power and 
influence at the expense of civilian elites. Among 
these factors are: three highly successful cam- 
paigns that have enhanced the popularity and pres- 
tige of the military; the constant state of military 
vigil and preparedness so conducive to garrison- 
state mentality; huge military budgets and the 
development of a defence industry complex domi- 
nating sectors of the civilian economy; military 
administration into the sixties in minority areas har- 
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boring a possible fifth column; a fragmented 
multi-party system continuously engaged in politi- 
eal haggling; and strong personalities at the helm 
of the armed forces. 

To what extent does Zahal play a role in the 
decision-making process in Israel and why have 
the above factors not brought about the ascen- 
dancy of the military? Noting some 300 interviews 
with Israeli officers and officials, and citing an im- 
pressive bibliography of English and Hebrew 
sources, Perlmutter sets out to trace civil-military 
relations in Israel and to challenge three general 
hypotheses advanced by Huntington, Andreski 
and Von der Goltz. Unfortunately, due to the au- 
thor’s over-ambitiousness and the study’s brevity 
(135 pages of text, one third of which is devoted 
to the pre-1948 era) the result is interesting but 
very spotty coverage of the topic. 

Perlmutter traces the stability of civil-military 
relations in Israel to several factors, two of which 
are the absence of a social gap between the mili- 
tary and the rest of society, and the close co-ordi- 
nation at the highest level of civil and military 
elites. Zahal is very much a cross-section of Israeli 
society by virtue of universal conscription, the 
small size of the permanent force and the periodic 
promotion, rotation and retirement of its top ofi- 
cers. Retired officers are snapped up by private 
and public corporations or are integrated in the 
bureaucracy, all of which provide alternate chan- 
nels for personal advancement. Moreover, being 
deeply involved in the nation-building process, 
there is relative harmony between the values and 
ideals of military and civilian elites in Israel. 

While the absence of a civil-military social gap 
tends to inhibit the growth of a case mentality or 
militarism (though Perlmutter presents no hard 
data on the latter), the character of the civilian De- 
fence Minister and his administrative concepts 
and skills determine the degree of cooperation or 
tension that will exist at the authority apex. 

One of the first tasks of the nascent state in 
1948 was the unification, depoliticization and na- 
tionalization of the existing semi-autonomous mil- 
itary formations. With Ben Gurion as Minister of 
Defence as well as Premier, general spheres of re- 
sponsibility were drawn between the Ministry and 
the military itself, though there was no attempt at 
a strict separation of the civil and military func- 
tions as is more common abroad. Entrenched by 
the passage of time and by Ben Gurion’s charis- 
matic and personalist style, these lines of demar- 
cation persisted during Ben Gurion’s absences 
from power to plague reform-minded Ministers. 
And Ben Gurion’s practice of favoring the High 
Command, “his boys,” over the Ministry, also 
opened the door to possible Ministry-Command 
, tensions. 

Perlmutter chooses not to deal in any detail 
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with either the structural or dynamic features of 
the civil-military interplay of influence, or the 
precise manner in which Zahal participates in de- 
cision-making relating to defence or foreign poli- 
cy—curious omissions insofar as these would be 
central to his inquiry. Instead, in his chronological 
narrative on civil-military relations he stresses the 
Lavon Affair as evidence that even in times of in- 
tense interelite strain and tension, civilian conflict- 
resolution mechanisms (in this case the dominant 
party, Mapai) are operative. Lavon’s ambitious- 
ness while Minister of Defence, and his desire to 
re-organize Ministry-High Command spheres of 
competence and coordination, isolated him from 
his source of power, drove a wedge between the 
Ministry and Zahal and resulted in his downfall. 
Elements in the military combined with Lavon’s 
own subordinates to topple him. Forgery and per- 
jury was involved, And though the military did 
eventually purge itself of these elements, the out- 
come of the Affair was indicative of the lengths to 
which the government would go to shield Zahal 
from possible tarnishing circumstances. As Perl- 
mutter summarizes it (p. 134), “in periods when 
the military and political elites were separate and 
diffuse, either due to the personalist ambitions of 
the defence minister (Lavon) or his non-expertise 
(Eshkol), the Army’s effectiveness as a political 
pressure group was enhanced.” Ideal civil-military 
relations in Israel are achieved under a strong De- 
fence Minister, respected by the High Command 
and fully backed by his colleagues in the Cabinet. 

Perlmutter’s study has a number of shortcom- 
ings arising mostly out of its brevity. Miniscule 
chapters result in somewhat superficial treatment 
of important topics (“Zahal’s Role Expansion” 
covered in ten pages?) and complete neglect of 
others. The essentially historical narrative ap- 
proach leaves too many questions unanswered. Is 
there total unanimity within the Army regarding 
the ministry-military division of labor? What evi- 
dence is there of the cohesion of the military that 
the author asserts: are there no “hawks,” “doves” 
or empire-builders? To what extent, if any, is mil- 
itarism gaining ground in Israel? Moreover, des- 
pite the excellent analysis of the Lavon Affair as a 
case study or civil-military tensions, one is still 
left with only a hazy notion of the precise role of 
the military in policy-making. 

Though some significant tables are presented 
throughout the book, the study does not utilize 
much hard data to support various of the author’s 
contentions. The defence budget figures them- 
selves are at total variance with another set pro- 
vided by the author in his recent article in World 
Politics (XX :4:1968, p. 642)—significant portions 
of which are incorporated verbatim without ap- 
propriate acknowledgment. The original three hy- 
potheses challenged are not dealt with; indeed, the 
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challenge was quite unnecessary as Israel does not 
satisfy their stipulated conditions, Finally, inade- 
quate proofreading has resulted in a significant 
number of printing errors. 

In sum, the work promises us much, delivers 
considerably less and has certain shortcomings. 
Still, little research has been done in English on 
this difficult topic and there are significant secur- 
ity restrictions and obstacles to such endeavors. 
The book can be of use to the reader who will be 
content with a very general descriptive back- 
ground picture of civil-military relations in Israel, 
rather than a detailed analysis. The latter kind is 
still forthcoming —Samveut Decaro, University of 
Rhode Island. 


Politics in the Altiplano: The Dynamics of 
Change in Rural Peru. By Epwarp Dew. (Au- 
stin: The University of Texas Press, 1969. Pp. 
216. $6.00.) 


Social scientists are aware of the problems of 
gathering reliable data on the developing nations. 
In addition, there is increased concern for the 
style of analysis; that is, whether the methodol- 
ogy focuses on issues relevant to comprehending 
political phenomena in an area rather than agree- 
ing with what is fashionable within a particular 
discipline. Political scientists interested in Latm 
American politics should consider the contribution 
of historian Edward Dew’s Politics in the Ali- 
plano which represents a prudent and effective use 
of data and a useful theoretical framework for in- 
terpretation. 

Dew’s micro-study of the polities of the Depart- 
ment of Puno in the Southern Peruvian Andes 
utilizes a group model of political activity. “Poli- 
tics in any social system,” he says, “involves the 
moderated conflict of system members over dif- 
ferent resources in which they have an interest.” 
Any change in the “relative allocation of resources 
among members of the social system” achieved 
through conflict constitutes political change. With 
this definition of politics and political change, 
Dew examines the “equilibrium” and “conflict” 
models of political change in culturally plural so- 
cieties. The former conceives of the social system 
as composed of different geographic, social, ethnic 
and occupational groupings with overlapping 
memberships and loyalties contending for political 
power. Political brokers serve as moderators and 
generally succeed in achieving objectives through 
negotiation procedures rather than violence. The 
conflict, model also conceives of a plural social sys- 
tem, but one in which overlapping membership in 
group activity is limited or virtually non-existent. 
If and when the moderation of conflict occurs 
among contending groups, it is achieved by lead- 
ers in a dominant cultural minority. Aware of the 
contributions and limitations of each model in the 
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analysis of social systems, Dew examines the poli- 
tics of Peru’s Andean region by using the conflic 
model and by paying particular attention to thc 
emergence and decline of political brokers withir 
the culturally dominant group and within thosc 
subordinate groups which challenge the existing 
system of resource allocation. 

From «a variety of primary and secondary 
sources, statistical studies, newspaper accounts anc 
interviews, Dew marshals supportive evidence fo: 
his contention that the politics of the altiplanc 
closely resembles the conflict model. Stagnani 
pluralism has been induced by the existence of ex- 
tremes in land tenure and the use of land among 
large and small proprietors, resulting in the polari- 
zation of economic positions. When these condi- 
tions are combined with geographic isolation 
climatic castrophes and dense population, the 
resulting society produces a local political system 
where scarce resource allocation is controlled by z 
dominant minority within or outside the region. 

The alitplano political system is further inten- 
sified by cleavages resulting from the interaction 
among racial and functional groups. A meséizo el- 
ite dominates and exploits different Indian groups 
but is challenged for control of the political sys- 
tem by newly emergent groups. Commercially 
orientated cholos (Westernized Indians) and for- 
asteros (outsiders), unable to enjoy social and 
political assimilation commensurate with their new- 
ly acquired wealth and economic mobility, seck the 
prestige and power of public office by creating 
competing organizational structures, such as peas- 
ant syndicates and personalistic political parties. 
Political competition between two urban centers, 
Puno and Juliaca, reinforces conflict between 
mestizos and choloforasteros, as they compete to 
control the allocation of public works, an airport. 
roads, welfare funds, industrial projects and public 
offices. The lessening of polarized conflict within 
the region occurs when the aléiplano brokers, prin- 
cipally congressmen, for reason of a natural dis- 
aster (drought, flood), achieve a united front to 
demand greater resources from the national gov- 
ernment. Moderated conflict may oceur under 
such circumstances, but the alltplano leaders 
themselves must contend with national political 
parties seeking power in the region. Dew asseris 
that common interests, which had served to unify 
regional leadership during emergencies, no longer 
provide a method of conflict moderation because 
the creation of a regional development agency 
(Corpuno) has increased the conflict over who will 
generate resource allocation. Further divisiveness 
is created when cholo political leaders build syndi- 
cates as means to mobilize political support and 
thus increase expectations among peasant farmers. 
Local political brokers often find themselves in 
precarious positions and, forced to take sides in a 
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conflict, are unable to maintain themselves in po- 
sitions of influence for any great length of time. 

As Dew points out, this study should not be re- 
garded as a definitive statement on conflict and 
cleavage in the altiplano. However, the conflict 
model as used here has some validity. It sheds 
considerable light on the altzplano’s tentative poli- 
tical system where economic and social conditions 
often polarize contending groups and induces as- 
piring politicians to use a variety of means—some 
violent, others non-violent—to mobilize political 
power and to control resource allocation. 

Some political scientists will find weaknesses in 
Dew’s treatment of political attitudes and 
elections. Evidently, he relied on unsystematic 
personal interviews with political activists, infor- 
mants and American research personnel as well as 
secondary works to draw some inferences on In- 
dian and Mestizo attitudes. Drew details the 
power struggle among local politicians during the 
congressional elections of 1962 and 1963, but the 
results of the elections could have been made 
more meaningful if he had considered the intrica~ 
cies of proportional representation and apportion- 
ment on the outcome of the two elections. 

Aside from these minor criticisms, Professor 
Dew has provided students of Latin American pol- 
ities with an effectively researched and theoreti- 
cally significant case study of the politics of one of 
the more remote regions of Latin America. A bib- 
‘liography and an excellent index are included in 
this volume.—Orvitte G. Cors, University of Wis- 
consin-Milwaukee. 


Institutionalizing the Grass Roots in Brazil: A 
Study in Comparative Local Government. BY 
Franx P. SHerwoop. (San Francisco: Chandler 
Publishing Company, 1967. Pp. 173. $2.95.) 


This compact little volume underscores the pau- 
city of analytical studies on the Brazilian political 
system. Taken as a relatively modest effort to dis- 
cuss basic features of local government in Brazil, 
it could be welcomed as a useful, albeit rather 
limited contribution to the growing comparative 
literature in this field. Yet the absence of any 
full-scale analysis of the Brazilian political-govern- 
mental system since Karl Lowenstein’s Brazil 
Under Vargas appeared more than a quarter cen- 
tury ago places a burden upon authors of this type 
of monograph, since only in the rarest cases will 
readers be familiar with even the basic features of 
the polity involved. Some such as Richard Gra- 
ham in his recent Civil Service Reform in Brazil 
(University of Texas Press, 1968), are relatively 
successful in dealing with this problem by sketch- 
ing a meaningful if very basic model of the na- 
tional political system. Unfortunately Professor 
Sherwood has failed to respond to this challenge. 
The scant two pages devoted to “Brazil Sociopol- 
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itical Development” are not only too grossly over- 
simplified to effectively distinguish it in very fun- 
damental terms from other countries, but make no 
effort to alert the reader to the existence of rela- 
tively adequate English language sources covering 
the crucial factors of environment, history and po- 
litical culture the author caricatures more than 
characterizes. In other respects as well Professor 
Sherwood promises the serious student of politics a 
good deal more than he delivers. 

Dr. Sherwood’s book, in spite of efforts to mask 
the fact by using fashionable disciplinary terms 
for often commonplace observations, reflects a car- 
ryover of the once prevalent distinction between 
politics and administration. For when we move 
from his language to the level of his ability to 
handle the subject matter, the author does pre- 
cious little with the substance of political life. Al- 
though an effort to deal with politics in a modern 
manner is clearly present, complete with a rather 
mechanical adaptation of the system-functional 
approach, the analysis is disjointed and rarely es- 
capes superficiality. Description of selected institu- 
tional arrangements is often quite good, but the 
real nature of the Brazilian political system re- 
mains hidden from the reader. 

It is where his strengths as a specialist in munici- 
pal administration bear most closely on the sub- 
ject under discussion that Professor Sherwood is 
most adequate. Thus he demonstrates considerable 
facility in dealing with the legal, structural, and 
service aspects of local government and enjoys 
some success in applying Selznick’s concept of in- 
stitutionalization to the -Brazilian municipio. 
Greater difficulty is encountered in utilizing a sys- 
tems approach to explain the limited role and ef- 
fectiveness of the “community municipal system” 
and its national aggregate in Brazil. Here part of 
the trouble comes from Sherwood’s failure to con- 
sult the most relevant of Almond’s works avail- 
able at the time he was writing (Comparative 
Politics, A Developmental Approach). Emphasis 
upon capabilities analysis as introduced by Al- 
mond into his scheme in this 1966 work, might 
well have served Sherwood better than his partial 
application of conversion functions. As it is, he 
has grasped more of the terminology than the 
substance of this influential approach. 

Where Sherwood does treat of politics rather 
than government, chiefly at the formal level of 
elections, he is prone to significant factual errors 
as well as superficial interpretations based upon a 
very limited familiarity with appropriate sources. 
Thus he states on page 15 that in the 1962 São 
Paulo governorship race the winner received 37.8 
percent of the vote to the runner-up’s 24.1 per- 
cent. Since the margin was roughly 125,000 votes 
in a turnout of better than 3.3 million, his figures 
—for which he cites no source—were very far off 
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the mark indeed and obscure the important point 
that Adhemar de Barros won as the result of a 
last moment stop-Quadros movement which saw 
ex-President Kubitschek almost on the eve of the 
balloting divert the support of his party from the 
third candidate to de Barros as a less dangerous 
potential rival in the 1965 presidential campaign 
than a rehabilitated Quadros would be. Instead of 
tapping the relatively rich body of community 
power studies, Sherwood offers a largely pointless 
reportage on a single municipal council meeting in 
a provincial town, admitting at the same time 
that he could not follow what was going on and 
did not bother to stay around for more than the 
first hour. (pp. 107-112) 

The book’s weakness in the field of systematic 
political analysis is accentuated by the absence of 
any awareness of the relevant work by Brazilian 
political scientists. While drawing heavily rather 
than widely upon the appropriate Brazilian public 
administration studies, Sherwood has apparently 
neglected to consult political science literature 
which treats many of the problems he skirts more 
than he faces. Thus, for example, the only use the 
author makes of the work of such a prolific and 
internationally known Brazilian scholar as Hélio 
Jaguaribe is to overuse an analytical tidbit discov- 
ered second-hand in an article by an economic his- 
torian on Pernambuco elections. (Indeed, he 
passes up far more rigorous work on electoral poli- 
tics in favor of over reliance upon this volume of 
very uneven quality and doubtful analytical 
value.) To add injury to the insult of ignoring Ja- 
guaribe’s really relevant work, particularly the fe- 
cund concepts of the clientelistic system and “car- 
torial” state, Sherwood badly mangles his citation 
(putting the name of the journal as the title of 
the article and stating that the publisher is un- 
known.). Moreover, it is difficult to imagine how 
the author could use very inadequate sources for 
his section on “The Political Consequences of In- 
dustrialization and Urbanization” while ignoring 
the work of Glaucio Dillon Soares who, although a 
Brazilian, has long been associated with such US. 
institutions as Washington University (St. Louis) 
and the University of California (Berkeley). First 
available in English as far back as 1964, Soares’ 
revised paper on “The Politics of Uneven Devel- 
opment: The Case of Brazil” appeared in 1967 in 
Seymour Lipset and Stein Rokkan’s well-known 
volume on Party Systems and Voter Alignments. 
Similarly, Sherwood’s complete neglect of popu- 
lism as the most important single concept in the 
complex politics of the great metropolitan center 
of Sao Paulo combined with over-reliance upon 
the misleading label of conservative for Adhemar 
de Barros tends to obscure the really interesting 
and significant aspects of the one area he selects 
to focus upon most closely. Whatever benefit of a 
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doubt might be extended to Dr. Sherwood regardin:: 
neglect of Brazilian scholarship, even that availabl-- 
in English, the same charity is strained by his fail- 
ure even to mention the solid study of Brazilian 
local government by Dr. Carr L. Donald (a 1959 
University of Texas doctoral dissertation fron: 
which two articles were subsequently published ir 
such widely available journals as the Western Poli- 
tical Quarterly and Inter-American Economic Af. 
fairs). 

In sum, Sherwood’s study clearly adds to wha’ 
is available in English on the narrow topic of Bra- 
zilian local government in a manner particularis 
meaningful to students of municipal administra- 
tion in this country. It is equally apparent that th: 
book does not contribute more than marginally t 
a deepened understanding of the political system 
of this discontinuously modernizing subcontinent! 
which is on the verge of joining the exclusive elul: 
of countries with more than 100 million imhabi- 
tants. In this regard, the piece of the Elephan! 
pereeived by the author is not a vital part of the 
beast, while the developmentally critical aspects of 
political institutionalization do not include the 
narrow facet fastened upon in this work. Indeed, 
the very limited local authority described by 
Sherwood has been further restricted and eroded 
since the cut-off date of his book—RonaLtp M. 
ScHNEIDER, Queens College of the City University 
of New York. 


How The Conservatives Rule Japan. By NATHAN- 
EL B. Taayer. (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1969, Pp. 349. $10.00). 


Postwar Japan has been ruled continuously by 
the conservatives, except for a brief ten-month pe- 
riod in 1947-48. Yet few attempts have ever been 
made to study in depth the organizational and 
psychological determinants of their behavior. The 
book under review is the first major work focusing 
directly on the intricate mechanisms of conserva- 
tive rule. As a pioneering work it admirably fulfils 
its mission. For the first time the organization and 
behavior of the Liberal Democratic party are sub- 
jected to a seasoned political scientist’s systematic 
and critical observation and analysis. 

Nathaniel Thayer starts the book with a de- 
tailed discussion of the dozen or so factions in the 
Liberal-Democratic party, which he regards as the 
focal points of Japanese political processes. “The 
Liberal Democratic party,” he contends, “is an 
amalgam of personal power lodged in the factions 
and institutional power lodged in the party or- 
gans.” (p. 14) In the eight substantive chapters 
which follow, the author proceeds to describe and 
explain in terms of this delicate balance between 
personality and institution the roles and influences 
of the business community and the official party 
organs, the logic and psychology of the electoral 
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politics, and the processes of intra-party personnel 
administration and policy making. His descrip- 
tions have a quality of extraordinary intimacy and 
drama, while his analysis is both disciplined and 
precise. 

This of course does not mean however, that I 
agree with all of the author’s observations, argu- 
ments and conclusions. On the contrary, I happen 
to disagree with his views in more than a few cases. 
In fact, I find some of his statements either out- 
right erroneous or highly misleading, as when it is 
suggested that every standing and special commit- 
tee of the Diet is chaired by a conservative, or that 
the Diet policy committee of the Liberal Democra- 
tic party consists of only about seven members. (p. 
286) The fact is that the chairmanships of a few up- 
per house standing committees and half or more of 
the special committees in both houses are custom- 
arily allotted to the opposition parties, while the 
party Diet policy committee regularly consists of 
over twenty-five members in addition to a chair- 
man and several vice-chairmen. In an effort to 
prove the relatively high turnover rate of conser- 
vative members of the Diet, the author points to 
the high percentages of the quondam and new 
faces elected in each of the last four lower house 
elections. (p, 145) From this he concludes that the 
“new blood” thus imparted revitalizes the old or- 
gans. He should have noted, however, that more 
than half of these men were quondam, rather than 
new, faces and should more properly be regarded 
as part of the “old blood.” In the discussion of the 
ratios of bills sponsored by individual members to 
those spondored by cabinets the author also fails 
to mention that the bulk of the former category 
of bills are introduced by opposition members. As 
a result, the reader may be left with the wrong 
impression that individual members of the conser- 
vative party are responsible for the introduction 
of a substantial proportion of the bills. 

In some cases I find Thayer’s arguments ambig- 
uous and confusing because he does not explicitly 
define the key terms and contexts. At one point 
he contends, for example, that “factions are built 
on the struggle for power and the seat of power is 
the lower house” (p. 49), and that “the factions 
didn’t produce the leaders” but “the leaders pro- 
duced the factions.” (p. 56) The validity of these 
statements depends on what is meant by “power” 
and “leaders.” Elsewhere he argues that the close 
association which the business community main- 
tains with the politicians is not censured but 
rather approved by most responsible critics. (p. 
75) Considering the criticisms against such asso- 
ciation frequently voiced in the press by various 
critics, the reader would be interested to know 
which critics are the responsible ones and which 
are not and why. Likewise, the author blandly 
states that as a rule prime ministers, assisted by 
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the faction leaders, pick talented and capable men 
for cabinet posts and, as a result, “the Japanese 
people get as good a crop of ministers as they can 
expect.” (p. 206) But by what standards are they 
deemed more or less talented or capable than oth- 
ers? There are also a few sweeping and unsubstan- 
tiated generalizations which may well cause some 
readers uneasiness. For example, the author sim- 
ply declares that the Japanese have “always 
placed greater stress on personality in government 
than they have on institutions,” (p. 4) or that the 
Japanese newspapers have consistently been “vi- 
cious in their attacks on the parties, particularly 
the conservative party.” (p. 109) To me neither 
seems to be self-evident. 

Much more serious from a methodological point 
of view, however, is the author’s tendency to treat 
with almost unreserved confidence the opinions of 
his informants—many politicians and newspaper 
reporters and a few scholars. The extensive utiliza- 
tion of the information gathered by the author 
through conversations with these informants no 
doubt accounts for the extraordinarily vivid and 
absorbing narrative which distinguishes this book. 
On the other hand, his excessive and uncritical de- 
pendence on these sources seems to have seriously 
interfered with the author’s own sound reasoning 
and judgment. For example, a conservative politi- 
cian is quoted as saying, “In the old days, the 
young Dietmen used to spend all their time get- 
ting prepared for speeches in the Diet.” (p. 40) 
Yet the author himself mentions elsewhere that 
many followers of the prewar factions, such as 
those led by Hatoyama Ichirō, used to meet regu- 
larly outside the Diet. (pp. 18-19) Another politi- 
cian is quoted as saying, “Most councillors can an- 
ticipate . . . appointment to a cabinet post after 
their second election.” (p. 52) The substance of 
this statement is patently wrong. A journalist’s 
view quoted at some length to the effect that the 
leaders of the nation’s business community have 
been unanimously urging the government to liber- 
alize the flow of foreign capital into the country 
(p. 69) sounds only more incredible. Some of the 
uncritical quotations from written sources are no 
less damaging, as where K6no Ichird ‘is quoted as 
stating that the powerful prewar Diet members 
“would not permit the existence of pressure 
groups” (p. 221), as if the zatbatsu had either 
been non-existent or completely devoid of politi- 
cal influence. I believe that such uncritical accep- 
tance of the informants’ judgments resulted in the 
one major flaw of this otherwise superbly written 
book. 

These shortcomings are, however, far out- 
weighed by the book’s many obvious strengths. 
Most, if not all, of the broad generalizations put 
forward by the author are penetrating and inci- 
sive. For example, it is difficult to find fault with 
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his judgment that “the role of the Diet as a forum 
for making of policy is limited,” that the policy 
affairs research council of the conservative party 
plays a role far more critical than has been cred- 
ited to it. (p. 236), or that as an institution occu- 
pying “a central position in Japanese politics,” the 
support organizations (kéenkat) of individual poli- 
ticlans deserve a much more serious attention 
than they have hitherto received. (p. 88) In con- 
nection with this latter point the author provides 
a most informative description of one specific ex- 
ample of a conservative politician’s support orga- 
nization. (pp. 89ff) I would hope that this will in- 
spire others to look more closely and srstemati- 
cally into the anatomy of these evasive but criti- 
eally important structures. The book will hopefully 
encourage interest also in areas of the conserva- 
tives’ rule which Thayer has, for very good rea- 
sons, left virtually untouched. One such area is the 
relationships between the conservative politicians 
on one hand and, on the other, the opposition par- 
ties, and the national and local government bu- 
reaucracies—HaruHiIro FuKut, University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara. 


Haile-Selassie’s Government. By CHRISTOPHER 
CLAPHAM. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1969, Pp. 218. $7.50.) 


The government of Ethiopia is Haile-Selassie’s 
government. Its major personnel, with certain 
qualifications, have been chosen by him, pro- 
moted, demoted and transferred by him. “Their” 
decisions, until recently, were made by him. This 
view of the government has been traditionally 
held by students of Ethiopia’s politics, and it is 
sustained in Clapham’s new book. It is the 
strength of this work, however, that it attempts 
both to document and to qualify these assump- 
tions. 

In a eulture notorious for seeretiveness and 
hostility towards foreigners, Clapham, an English- 
man, was able to acquire a great deal of rather 
candid information from “innumerable conversa- 
tions with Ethiopians in the government.” From 
these conversations, he has put together a far more 
complex picture than we have previously had of 
the highest ranking personnel of the government, 
their relationships with each other, and to the 
Emperor, and the ways in which they have 
shaped, and been shaped by their institutional po- 
sitions. 

Clapham analyses not only individual careers 
and elique behavior but differences among indivi- 
duals of different traditional status (noble and 
non-noble) and of different educational genera- 
tions (no education, pre-war or post-war educa- 
tion). Central to this analysis of the relationships 
between the Emperor and those around him is its 
developmental emphasis. Immediately after liber- 
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ation from the Italians, the government consisted 
almost exclusively of the non-educated, largely 
noble but with some infusion of those whose only 
claim to office was the Emperor's favor, Conflict 
and co-operation among these men was designed 
to win the Emperor’s favor and the rewards of that 
favor: positions, wealth, and “power.” Since this 
government had little impact on life in Ethiopia. 
the power to be attained was relatively shght. 

Since that time the non-educated have been re- 
placed by the educated, with those edueated prior 
to and immediately after the war now holding the 
highest positions, and subsequent students man- 
ning their bureaucracies. Government activity and 
personnel have enormously expanded, reducing 
the ability of any individual to know of, or to 
control its activities. One consequence has been a 
limited decentralization of power from the Empe- 
ror to Prime Minister, Council of Ministers, the 
various ministries, and Parhament. 

These changes are described in some detail, with 
occasional illustrative case studies. While such 
description adds much to our understanding of 
Ethiopian politics, and is extremely neccessary, 
Clapham never transcends description. Thus, while 
he shows an obvious concern for questions of rela- 
tive power, he does not attempt to spell out a con- 
cept of power. Nor does he explicitly assess or mea- 
sure the distribution of power among the various 
participants, despite periodic references to the a- 
mount of power held by an individual or institution. 
“But in practice, these great powers (those of the 
Emperor) have constantly had to be made good 
by effective leadership, and enforced through mili- 
tary strength.” “But the Emperor’s effective pow- 
ers have often been far less than his formal supre- 
macy would lead one to suppose.” “The strengih 
of groups is reflected both in policies and appoint- 
ments. As the nobility has declined in power, so 
has the number of noblemen in the government; 
and as the influence of modernising groups has in- 
creased, their numbers have been brought into the 
government, and some reforms have been granted 
in order to retain their support or acquiesence.” 

Another major weakness is the failure to assess 
adequately the relationship between Haile Selas- 
sie’s government and the society it “rules.” Clap- 
ham says, “...it is by no means obvious whether 
the undoubted changes since 1941 have gone to 
the foundations of the government, or whether 
they should be regarded, rather, as peripheral 
modifications, to a political system which remains 
basically unaltered.” What he docs not say, or ask. 
is to what extent changes in the society and econ- 
omy (in particular the fairly rapid extension of 
elementary and secondary education) shape the 
answer to that question. 

Finally, his methodology, “conversations with 
government officials,’ provides us with no inde- 
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pendent check on his findings. We don’t know to 
whom he spoke, what he asked them, or how 
much agreement there was among his informants. 
My criticisms—the lack of conceptual clarity, the 
failure to treat seriously government-society rela- 
tionships, and a journalistic methodology—reflect 
my disappointment that the first major work on 
Ethiopian politics in twenty years is as traditional 
as if it had been written twenty years ago. It 
shows no signs that Clapham is aware of or inter- 
ested in the intellectual ferment characteristic of 
the study of comparative politics in general and 
the study of African politics in particular— 
Roszert D. Grey, Grinnell College. 


Politics and Government in Turkey. By C. H. 
Dopp, (Berkeley: University of California Press. 
1969. Pp. 320. $7.95.) 


Within the compass of a modestly sized book, 
the author succeeds in presenting a useful in- 
terpretation of Turkish politics, particularly since 
1961. The book is concerned primarily with the 
analysis of governmental institutions and seeks to 


“Jay emphasis on what actually happens, in and - 


through the political and administrative institu- 
tions that seems significant for the making and 
agreeing of policy and for deciding who should ex- 
ercise political power.” (p. vii) In order to do this, 
the author provides an introductory section, which 
is, at best, an overview. His discussion of the Ot- 
toman legacy offers nothing very original. How- 
ever, the emphasis on Ottoman efforts at political 
reform serves as a backdrop to later developments 
which are examined in much greater detail. 

Particularly thin is the coverage of the impact 
of Mustafa Kemal Ataturk and the efforts at 
modernization and westenization in the early 
years of the Republic after 1923. Additional detail 
in this area would have greatly benefited the ensu- 
ing study of the rise of the anti-Republican move- 
ment in the 1950’s and 1960’s. 

The lengthy section on political organization 
offers a thoughtful and critical analysis of the 
structure and functioning of the Turkish political 
system with very useful sketches of the parties 
and their positions in the overall system. The 
same ability is displayed in providing an excellent, 
though brief, indication of the role of important 
pressure groups. Most useful, perhaps, is part IV 
entitled “Administration.” A valuable examination 
of the Turkish Civil Service is presented on pp. 
223-3805. This is based in part on original survey 
research into the socio-economic, educational, and 
employment backgrounds of civil servants. The re- 
sults of the rigorous field approach are clearly 
suitable for comparative analysis which attempts 
to measure and explain the behavior of civil ser- 
vants in more than one country. The discussion of 
the administrative system is somewhat weakened 
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by the limited attention given village and rural 
administration in so far as these have to do with 
the total political scene in Turkey. Since villagers 
account for over 70 percent of the population and 
since there is currently great emphasis in Ankara’s 
policies and plans on rural development (e.g. the 
Ministry of Village Affairs established in 1964), 
there would be a lot to gain from a more pene- 
trating examination of the villagers as a political 
force and of the village as a unit of the political- 
administrative hierarchy. As it stands, the greater 
emphasis is clearly on the provincial administra- 
tive structures and their links with the central gov- 
ernment. 

Despite the wealth of information presented by 
the author, he does not seem to have had access 
to private and public documents other than those 
available to everyone. This could be explained by 
the political climate in Turkey which complicates 
research into political matters. Most of the docu- 
ments referred to are Turkish language materials, 
mostly official and party publications. The author 
admits (p. vii) that he has relied heavily on ma- 
terials available outside Turkey, mostly newspa- 
pers, though why this should have been so is not 
clear since he apparently spent some time in the 
country and, presumably, has a familiarity with 
the language—ABpas AMIRIE, Kent State Univer- 
sity. 


Elements of Nordic Public Law. By Nils Herlitz. 


(Stockholm: Norstedt, 1969, Pp. 287. Sw.ker 52.) 


The first two volumes of Professor Herlitz’ Nor- 
disk Offentlig Ratt were noted in the March, 1959, 
issue of the Review (p. 242). They trace the his- 
tory of public administration and explam the 
workings of the national legislatures in Denmark, 
Finland, Iceland, Norway and Sweden. The third 
volume of this series was described in the March, 
1964, issue of the Review (pp. 157-158). It pre- 
sents the constitutional law of the five countries. 
Both earlier reviews ended with the comment that 
“TmJuch more of Scandinavian letters and science 
should be made readily available to English 
speaking audiences, and not least Professor Her- 
litz Scandinavian Public Law.” 

While-there is no evidence that this plea was 
directly heeded, it is gratifying to see that Profes- 
sor Herlitz has used the earlier volumes as the ba- 
sis for the book presently under review, particu- 
larly for the chapters on constitutions, parlia- 
ments, governments, courts, and public adminis- 
tration. Some new materials are added on individ- 
ual rights and on Nordic integration. Out of 54 
works sponsored by the Institute for Legal Re- 
search, this is the second to be published in En- 
glish. 

Dr. Herlitz is Professor emeritus in the law fac- 
ulty at the University of Stockholm. He writes 
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clearly, and is extremely well-grounded in his sub- 
ject. His approach is historical and analytic, justa- 
posing the salient political institutions of the four 
larger Nordic countries. Elements of Nordic 
Public Law provides a sound introduction to 
Scandinavian government. Its usefulness as a re- 
ference work is enhanced by the inclusion of a 
systematic survey of the literature, an index, and 
a glossary. 

Scandinavian legal and political history is a 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, 


Linkage Politics: Essays on the Convergence of 
National and International Systems. EDren By 
James N. Rosenav. (New York: The Free Press, 
1969. Pp. 352. $8.50.) 


There is a widely admitted need to unite the 


conceptual frameworks of comparative and inter- 
national politics. This collection of twelve papers 
attempts not to satisfy but to whet our appetites 
for such a union. 

Rosenau’s keynote essays correctly reprove the 
lack of communication between comparative and 
international studies. He underlines the impor- 
tance of studying the impacts of external variables 
on internal politics, of internal variables on for- 
eign policy. As a means to the amalgamation of 
the separated fields he then develops a major typ- 
ology, his “linkage framework.” The typology con- 
tains 9X6%24 cells: it distinguishes nine types of 
linkage between six aspects of the international 
environment and twenty-four features of national 
polities. Four of the national-polity features were 
. selected for examination in this volume, and the 
authors of the empirical studies were invited to fill 
9x6x4 cells with polity data. None of the cells 
could be filled with a simple quantitative coding 
of readily available data; all required a qualita- 
tive analysis, sometimes of not yet collected data. 

To fill a three-dimensional block of 216 such 
cells on one case would have been something of an 
ordeal. With stoical courage, the authors agreed to 
attempt comparison as well: each would examine 
not one polity, but two, three, four, and entire re- 
gion, or “underdeveloped nations” en bloc. These 
sets were selected for comparison because their 
members have one major resemblance, usually one 
extraneous to the linkage framework. Except 
where sets of polities belonged to one region, the 
authors were not usually specialist students of all 
their polities. These enterprising decisions multi- 
plied at a stroke the number of data cells the au- 
thors were in principle doomed to fill. Under this 
burden not the authors but the cells collapsed. In- 
stead of the nine linkages, authors took a few 
main ones; the six international environments 
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third current in the Western stream; it cannot be 
classified as common law or continental, although 
it shares much with each. Swedish constitutiona! 
law, in particular, has a strong indigenous quality. 
The unique institution of Ombudsman and the 
principle of public assess to official documents il- 
lustrate this originality and indicate that there is 
much of value to be learned from the quiet north- 
ern corner of Europe-—Sranety V. ANDERSON, 
University of California, Santa Barbara. 


LAW AND ORGANIZATION 


were sometimes reduced to one; the four polity 
features were often maintained, but sometimes re- 
placed by others. Where the number of states for 
comparison was few, they were studied as faith- 
fully as the data allowed; but “Latin America” 
and “the underdeveloped nations” could not be 
treated individually, and consequently were 
treated as wholes or as abstract prototypes. By 
these expedients the authors survived, but the 
unity of effort did not. The authors drew back 
from the full magnitude of their assigned task, not 
in disorder, but by different roads. The tactical re- 
treat was clearly necessary, as Rosenau points out 
frankly in his introduction to the volume. But as 


- a result, achievements, rather than intentions, must 


be reviewed. here; and, according to the authors’ 
expressed wishes, their efforts must be treated as 
preliminary. 

One of the essays, by William G. Fleming, be- 
gins a quantitative scrutiny of Ghanaian and 
Ugandan elite attitudes and transactions with for- 
eign states. Two-more, one by Robert T. Holt and 
John E. Turner on island nations, the other by 
Richard L. Merritt on states whose territories are 
divided (by water or by intervening states), at- 
tempt to reintroduce geographic factors into the 
generalizations of comparative politics: they pre- 
sent a number of hypotheses worthy of investiga- 
tion; but their factors of “insularity” and “non- 
continuity” seems less salient, hence less in need of 
investigation, than mere location (ie. proximity 
to superpowers, enemies, economically advanced 
or politically dynamic states, ete.). 

Three more articles weigh external against inter- 
nal impacts on foreign policy, and the other three 
examine external impacts on internal politics. 
Both attempts fulfil the main real aim of the edi- 
tor, which is to persuade students of comparative 
politics to introduce “external” or “environmental” 
explanatory variables into their discussions of do- 
mestic politics, and students of foreign relations 
to accept “internal” variables as necessary instru- 
ments of their explanatory work. 

Lloyd Jensen summarizes internal and external 
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impacts on the defense policies of the three great 
states defeated in World War II, and concludes 
modestly and sensibly that the external environ- 
ment has been critical in influencing policy, with 
the internal “environment” of increasing impor- 
tance over time except in periods of internal polit- 
ical instability. Michael O’Leary offers a com- 
mentary on Morton A. Kaplan’s system theory, 
and tries to extend that theory by further dif- 
ferentiating types of state-actors. O’Leary hypothe- 
sizes that, while in an unintegrated system strong 
and stable states will find the lack of integration 
of the system useful to them and will hence act to 
preserve it, weak and unstable states will find 
their weakness intensified in an unintegrated sys- 
tem. The latter will consequently violate custom- 
ary (and system-maintaining) norms, and seek to 
change the system. In breaking a limited amount 
of new theoretical ground, O’Leary also presents 
some unconventional insights into the foreign pol- 
icies of contemporary “less developed” states. 

Ole R. Holsti and John D. Sullivan compare 
quantitative data on the “positive” and “negative” 
externally-oriented behavior, physical and verbal, 
of two “nonconforming alliance members,” France 
and China. They find evidence consistent with the 
hypothesis that nonconforming behavior in a 
monolithic bloc, if successful, tends more to spill 
over into many issue areas than similar behavior 
in a pluralistic bloc. The hypothesis needs to be 
examined in other cases: one thinks today of Ru- 
mania and Hungary, if not also Cuba, North Viet- 
nam, and North Korea, as limited non-conform- 
ists, and Cuba after 1959 as a thorough nonconfor- 
mist in a pluralistic bloc. 

In one of the studies of outside impacts on 
domestic politics, Bernard C. Cohen achieves a 
collection of brief and suggestive impressions of 
the particular impacts of the international envi- 
ronment on the origins, socialization, methods of 
struggling for power, and support groups of Amer- 
ican politicians. In a second, R. V. Burks compares 
East European Communist states in 1952 and in 
1968, with respect to Soviet influence in appoint- 
ing leaders, making policies and setting ideologies. 
Since the conventional wisdom of East European 
specialists is here presented in more abstract 
terms, the essay is generally convincing; but it re- 
tains several conjectures palpably overthrown by 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia. Finally, Douglas 
A. Chalmers presents a brief survey of widely ad- 
mitted and long-standing external influences in 
Latin American society, political culture, political 
groups, political issues, and power structures. 
Chalmers experiments somewhat with his concep- 
tual framework; his alternative typology will be 
more immediately helpful in persuading “tradi- 
tionalist” students of comparative internal politics 
to give external impacts explicit attention in their 
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explanations than will the original linkage frame- 
work. Cohen’s paper, although the least finished of 
the three, makes the boldest departure from con- 
ventional subject matter, since external impacts 
on East European and Latin American politics 
have been more widely noted than present-day ex- 
ternal impacts on American domestic affairs. 

All nine substantive essays are clearly unfin- 
ished, and are not otherwise advertised. Cohen’s 
essay for its subject matter, Chalmers’ for its con- 
ceptual scaffolding, and O’Leary’s for its theoreti- 
cal interest, definitely demand and deserve further 
research. All the rest could be carried to their con- 
clusion with some profit; the likely novelty, rele- 
vance, salience, and rapidity of results seem much 
higher for some (especially Holsti and Sullivan) 
than for others. 

As for the broader framework, it deserves to 
survive and to be used, and even, as a supplemen- 
tary theoretical essay by J. David Singer suggests, 
to be enlarged. But practice should lead to amend- 
ment. Useful ideas are given distracting labels: 
“output” means stimulus and “input” means re- 
sponse; “direct” and “indirect” are substituted for 
“intentional” and “unintentional;” and “fused 
means “reciprocal.” This terminology should be 
overhauled. The linkage framework itself needs to 
be haggled over and revised in light of some of 
the difficulties expressed in this volume by the au- 
thors who employed it. 

Collaborative work of this sort should and will 
increase in future, at least in international and 
comparative polities. But a warning whispers from 
the pages of this book: the architects of elaborate 
conceptual frameworks must give their “masons” 
manageable jobs. Had the substantive authors in 
this book been confined to one country apiece 
(and that one-well-known to them), and had they 
been kept to the one-way impact of the external 
environment on one feature of (for instance) in- 
ternal political leadership in that country, they 
would have had only 46 data cells each to fill. If 
the authors had then engaged, individually or 
jointly, to do explicit theoretical work (as Chal- 
mers did) to cut down the cloth of the framework 
to fit the body of the case, this effort would have 
been less ambitious, but its results less prelimi- 
nary.—Davip WILKINSON, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 


Vietnam: Issues and Alternatives. EDITED BY 
Water Isard. (Cambridge: Schenkman Pub- 
lishing Company, 1969. Pp. 213. $5.95.) 
Unquestionably, a collection of essays on Viet- 

nam by social scientists is of timely interest and 

importance. And this volume has much to recom- 
mend it by way of suggesting original and poten- 
tially workable procedures for the resolution of 
the Vietnam War. However, adequate treatments 
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of certain outstanding issues inextricably associ- 
ated with this conflict simply are not to be found 
in this volume, and this perhaps is its major fail- 
ing. 

This book is an edited volume of twelve papers 
delivered at the June 1968 Conference of the 
Peace Research Society (International). Essays in 
this volume range from studies of the South Viet- 
namese village to one involving conflict between 
the great powers. The book is enlivened at the 
outset by something of a debate on village author- 
ity structures in the form of two papers, one by 
Ithiel de Sola Pool, and the other by Samuel L. 
Popkin. Attitudes of the South Vietnamese are 
treated by Ralph K. White, and those of the 
American public are analyzed by John P. Robin- 
son and Solomon G., Jacobson. A methodologically 
sophisticated analysis of the views of American 
social scientists on Vietnam is presented by Philip 
Brickman, Phillip Shaver, and Peter Archibald. 
The cold war is introduced in an essay by Robert 
Strausz-Hupé which suggests that a solution to 
Vietnam is dependent largely upon agreement be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union. A 
paper by David C. Schwartz takes Pool to task for 
not employing explanatory models of conflict be- 
havior, now readily available to social scientists. 
More on this later. 

The last section of the book on analytic models 
is by far the best. Nigel Howard applies his meta- 
game theory in an analysis of the Vietnam War. 
Rather than using a classic game with its limita- 
tion of discrete moves in a single confrontation 
Howard develops a prisoner’s dilemma metagame 
in which each protagonist is allowed to react to 
the other’s choices. This approach has the virtue 
of allowing an overall analysis of policy interac- 
tion. However, as Thomas C. Schelling points out 
in his perceptive critique of Howard, the distinc- 
tion between a game and metagame is of limited 
utility, for the game itself, 1f properly constructed, 
will include the policy options found in Howard’s 
metagame. Further, Howard’s analysis depends on 
the exclusion of certain alternatives at the outset 
which, according to Schelling, may constitute an 
oversimplification of the real-world situation. De- 
spite these criticisms, and the additional lack of a 
strict isomorphism between Howard’s treatment of 
Vietnam and his own theory, his analysis has a 
logical and intuitive appeal. By determining the 
sanctions and equilibrium conditions associated 
with various policy options, one may use the 
metagame to indicate the probable outcome of the 
conflict. 

Walter Isard supplements the Howard approach 
by suggesting a step-wise disengagement of the 
contending forces, with each protagonist at each 
stage of the process having the power to veto a 
move to the next stage. Isard’s procedure has the 
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advantage of specifying quantitatively (assumin : 
appropriate units of analysis at the outset) th: 
maximum amount of disengagement that can oc- 
cur at each move. Allan E. Goodman’s identi- 
fication of three alternative diplomatic-strategi: 
options for ending the war is a useful addition to 
the Howard-Isard analyss. 

This section and the book close with a quantita - 
tive analysis of the Vietnam War by Jeffrey &. 
Milstein and William C. Mitchell. Using a varieis 
of measures pertaining to the war, the authors ca‘- 
culate multiple regression equations and simula- 
tion models of the conflict. When the simulation » 
are used to forecast aspects of the conilict for late - 
periods from earlier data, approximately 50% o` 
the variance is “explained,” which is a notabl 
achievement. And the finding of an increase it 
North Vietnamese infiltration when the U.S. bom: 
bings of the North were escalated, is a contribu- 
tion to our understanding of the dynamics of the 
conflict. 

The Milstein and Mitchell analysis demon- 
strates an impressive power of the social scientis’ 
to predict the future course of a conflict. Yet ë 
thorough understanding of the dynamics of thi: 
conflict relies, at least in part, on those explana- 
tory variables which pertain to the onset of th 
conflict. One can ask further whether prediction 
without causal forms of explanation maximizes the 
process of scientific discovery. Astronomers as 
early as Ptolemy were quite successful at predic- 
ting the motion of the planets, but it was not un- 
til the explanatory models of Copernicus and Gal- 
ileo that stronomy could be said to have rapidly 
emerged into its scientific stage. 

There are other questions which this book ad- 
dresses only tangentially, or not at all. First, there 
is a lack of articulation of normative preferences 
in the form of ethical or political desiderata. The 
ethical problems associated with the American in- 
volvement in Vietnam are not dealt with suf- 
ficiently. Nor do we find an analysis of a justifi- 
cation for the American presence in Vietnam 
either from the perspectives of international law, a 
presumed domino effect, or the expectation of 
fighting a much larger and bloodier war in the fu- 
ture, if not for the American presence. Pool is 
somewhat exceptional in that he does indicate a 
preference for the present South Vietnamese gov- 
ernment, the pacification of the countryside, and 
the viability of both. White deserves credit for at- 
tempting to handle the tacky problem of what 
constitutes aggression, and using survey evidence 
to suggest that the pro-Vietcong South Vict- 
namese outnumber those who oppose the Viet- 
cong. 

A final problem of omission concerns the ab- 
sence of a treatment of a possible deterioration of 
the American power position as a result of Viet- 
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nam. At the risk of using the review as a vehicle 
for the presentation of one’s own research, 1t must 
be noted that the general posture of the United 
States with its multifarious alliance commitments 
and Vietnam War involvement may constitute a 
net power loss to this country. The exercise of 
power can be defined as the process of reducing 
uncertainty. Yet the aggregation of a large num- 
ber of alliance commitments by a major power to 
smaller ones may constitute an increase in uncer- 
tainty. Neither events within the smaller country 
nor many of its interactional interactions are sub- 
ject to regulation by the major power. Certain of 
these events or interactions may involve the smal- 
ler country in war which then, via a formal or in- 
formal alliance obligation, may include the major 
power as well. One can also understand a power 
loss to the United States from the more traditional 
perspectives of a weakening of internal cohesion 
and a possible diminution in international pres- 
tige. 

This book then, contains interesting and so- 
phisticated methods of data analysis, and more 
important, certain innovative procedures for con- 
flict resolution. A significant contribution to this 
volume is the excellent “Introduction and Over- 
view” by Isard. But for treatments of critical is- 
sues such as explanatory models of the conflict, 
normative criteria for evaluation of the American 
presence in Vietnam, and the effect of the War on 
the United States both domestically and in inter- 
national affairs, the reader will have to look else- 
where-—Manus Muiptarsxy, University of Colo- 
rado. 


Controlling Small Wars: A Strategy for the 1970s. 
By Lincorw P. BLOOMFIELD AND AMBLA C. 
Lerss. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1969. Pp. 
421. $8.95.) 

Should the United States adopt a new strategy 
towards conflicts that do not involve direct con- 
frontation between the superpowers? Yes, say the 
authors of this book and proceed to suggest, on 
the basis of their analysis of past conflicts, what 
such a strategy might look like. Briefly, the new 
strategy would replace military intervention with 
conflict control; the objective of repelling aggres- 
sion at any cost should give way to “avoiding or 
minimizing violence” (p. xiii); and the means 
used to deal with conflict would be multilateral, 
long-range, political and economic, rather than 
unilateral, short-range, and predominantly military, 
In view of the less than complete success of US. 
policy toward local conflicts, it is hardly surprising 
that a new strategy is required and the one sug- 
gested by Bloomfield and Leiss echoes, in a syste- 
matic, comprehensive and well-articulated way, 
many of the suggestions made by scholars and 
policy makers in recent years. 
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However, if this book were no more than an ex- 
hortation to our national security establishment to 
expand its horizons, it would be relatively uninter- 
esting to political scientists. What merits our at- 
tention is the authors’ theoretically ambitious ef- 
fort to understand all “small wars” and to develop 
specific measures to prevent, control, and termi- 
nate them. 

They begin by defining “conflict” as that part of 
any “substantive dispute” which is “regarded in 
military terms by one or both parties” (p. 138). 
The dispute is then divided into a sequence of five 
phases: I. Non-military, II. Pre-hostilities, ITI. 
Hostilities, V. Post-hostilities; V. Non-military, 
plus a final stage, settlement of the dispute. The 
three middle phases constitute the conflict. In 
each phase, the authors claim, some identifiable 
factors work to push the dispute into the next 
phase and other factors tend to retard the transi- 
tion. Consequently, they assert, conflicts can be 
mitigated by policy measures that counteract the 
first set of factors and reinforce the second. 

The authors identified fifty four post-World 
War II conflicts in the developing world. Of 
those they selected fourteen for intensive study 
and, of these, five appear in the book: the Soviet- 
Iranian Conflict, 1941-1947; the Bay of Pigs, 1960- 
1961; the Greek Insurgency, 1944-1949; the In- 
donesian War of Independence, 1945-1949; Con- 
flict in the Middle East 1956-1967. Thus while 
some aggregate data are presented on all fourteen 
of the studied conflicts (chapter 3), the applica- 
tion and utility of the conflict model have to be 
judged on the basis of the five detailed case stu- 
dies. Each case begins with a chronological narra- 
tive divided into the phases (and sub-phases) of 
the model. Next, the factors bearing on the transi- 
tions from phase to phase are listed and opposite 
them (literally) the possible control measures—at 
least one measure per factor. Then comes a sec- 
tion on the weapons available to each side; and 
finally, the control measures are summarized and 
those that were actually taken are indicated. 

Clearly, if the book succeeds, it would contain 
not only an enormously useful technique for pol- 
icy makers, but also a major contribution to the 
analysis and understanding of conflict. But how 
successful is the book in either of these capacities? 
Unfortunately, the success is at best highly specu- 
lative since the technique used seems to be based 
entirely on speculation. 

Few will deny that one of the best ways to pre- 
pare for the future is to study the past—the only 
problem is how to do it. The authors call their 
approach “historic-analytic,” but what they actu- 
ally do is isolate certain historical events in time 
and space, impose a chronological structure on 
them, and then, by what can be called the “might- 
have-been” method, suggest measures that would 
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have changed the course of these specific events. 
Such measures, they hope, will serve to alter simi- 
lar events in the future. This is, of course, a well- 
known historiographic approach, but to make it 
the basis for a broad-gauged strategic policy study 
raises many serious methodological and substan- 
tive problems, only some of which can be briefly 
stated here. 

First, there is the matter of selecting the events 
to examine. In this project the following criteria 
were used: (1) local conflicts, (2) outside Europe 
(with one exception), (3) since World War II, (4) 
in which armed forces of the Soviet Union and of 
the United States were not both directly involved 
and (5) which involved a serious threat or vio- 
lence or actual violence. (p. 44) The fifty-four 
conflicts that form this class are then further re- 
duced to fourteen on the basis of such additional 
criteria as conventional and unconventional war- 
fare; internal, interstate and colonial conflicts; 
superpower involvement; degree of controllability ; 
and geographic distribution. It is not made clear 
what further criteria were used to select the five 
cases actually presented. The point is that once so 
many characterstics are introduced it becomes im- 
possible to say what the cases in the book exem- 
plify, and whether the analyses, findings and espe- 
cially recommended control measures can be ap- 
plied to any other conflict or set of conflicts. 

Next, the process of isolating the conflicts in 
time, i.e., self-consciously choosing rather arbitrary 
beginning and end points, leads to several unfor- 
tunate consequences. The most important of these 
is the focusing of almost all the attention on the 
hostilities phase of the authors’ model. Even the 
narratives of the events emphasize the military as- 
pects of the conflicts, as does, of course, the sec- 
tion on weapons. There would perhaps be no harm 
in this if the authors’ purpose were to offer a stra- 
tegy for winning small wars, but their avowed goal 
is to suggest ways of preventing or controlling 
such conflicts. Consequently there exists a concep- 
tual gap between the narrative and the list of rele- 
vant factors and control measures in each case, 
since the factors, and especially the measures, re- 
fer most often to non-military, long-range prob- 
lems and solutions which could not possibly be 
handled within the time period of the conflict. 

Perhaps the major methodological difficulty one 
has with this book, for it goes to the heart of the 
approach, concerns the definition and identifi- 
cation of “factors” and “measures.” A factor is 
defined as a condition, perception or event that 
generates pressure either toward or away from vi- 
olence. (p. 13) Control measures are actions that 
offset the first type of factor and reinforce the sec- 
ond (p. 30). With definitions as loose as these it 
becomes very hard to classify the faetors or the 
measures and so, even though the authors have set 
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up some rudimentary categories of factors (e.g. 
degree of commitment, autonomy of action, inter- 
nal cohesion, etc., pp. 25-28) and of measures 
(e.g. international organization, external-political, 
military and strategic, ete., p. 36), they do not 
make any serious attempt to apply these to the 
individual cases. The result is that factors vary so 
greatly and seem so arbitrarily classified that it is 
at times difficult to tell whether a particular factor 
tends to inerease or decrease hostilities—the au- 
thor’s primary concern. When measures are then 
selected, their number “limited only by the imagi- 
nation of the authors” (p. 30), to correspond to 
each factor, the confusion is simply compounded. 
Space will not permit an extensive sampling of 
specific factors and measures but the following 
might convey the kind of difficulties encountered : 

Among the factors tending to promote the out- 
break of hostilities in the Soviet-Iranian Conflict 
the authors list the tribal divisions in Iran, not- 
ably in the Soviet-oceupied area. The relevant 
control measure suggested is strengthening Iran 
internally both politically and militarily. Another 
factor is the proximity and overwhelming power 
of the USSR vis-à-vis Iran. The relevant measure: 
renunciation of the concept of spheres of influence 
(pp. 76-79). In the case of the Greek Insurgency 
a hostilities promoting factor is the unchallenged 
control by ELAS (the insurgent army) of almost 
all of Greece after the German withdrawal. As ap- 
propriate control measure the authors suggest the 
immediate introduction of a massive counter-force 
of Greek government, friendly ally, or neutra! 
troops (pp. 150-151). In the Indonesian War of 
Independence a factor is the hostility of Dutch 
internees and prisoners of war toward the Indone- 
sian Republic, and the control measure is isolating 
them and denying them access to arms. 

While an attempt is made to summarize and 
gneralize the proposed control measures for each 
case, if remains evident that the variations in 
level of generality, the prevalence of contradictory 
and self-defeating measures, and the disconnected 
nature of the analysis make this a most problem- 
atic technique. No wonder then that according to 
the authors’ calculations only 18% of the measures 
they propose were actually applied. 

Finally it should be noted that the book is 
based on certain ideological assumptions that de- 
serve to be examined. One is the notion that all 
conflicts in the non-European world involving vio- 
lence, regardless of whether they are internal or 
interstate, are undesirable, and should be avoided 
or at least controlled and halted as soon as possi- 
ble. Another is the idea that the superpowers, 
especially the United States, have a major role in 
this process. The first assumption is certainly not 
shared by important elements in the developing 
countries and the second is no longer universally 
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held, even in the American national security com- 
munity. I therefore doubt very much that a suc- 
cessful strategy for the 1970’s can be forged by fol- 
lowing the recommendations of Bloomfield and 
Leiss. At best they might have served as useful 
tactics in the 1960’s-—P. G. Bock, City University 
of New York, Brooklyn College. 


The Roots of American Foreign Policy: An 
Analysis of Power and Purpose. BY GABRIEL 
Ko,xo. (Boston: Beacon Press, 1969. Pp. 166. 
$5.95/$1.95.) 


With the publication of this concise volume and 
the more narrowly focused Politics of War: The 
World and United Stales Foreign Policy, 1948-1945 
(New York: Random House, 1969), Professor 
Kolko joins David Horowitz, Harry Magdoff, J. P. 
Morray, Robert F. Smith and W. A. Williams as 
authors of first rate empirically-oriented radical 
scholarship on U.S. Foregin Policy. 

In The Roots of American Foreign Policy 
Kolko evidences little concern for the pluralistic 
interaction which influences foreign policy decision- 
making. Thus, the author ignores conflicts over 
the efficacy or priority of alternative instrumental- 
ities (e.g. allocating limited funds to either leader 
grants or MAP training). He is similarly disinter- 
ested in what I would term non-systemic goals 
such as whether we should lower tariffs on French 
automobiles in exchange for a reciprocal reduction 
for American computers. For political scientists 
who regard decisions on these or analogous issues 
to be the “important” ones, Kolko’s work has lit- 
tle to contribute. 

He is preoccupied with one assumed post-World 
War II foreign relations pattern: U.S. opposition 
to economic nationalism and socialism in the 
“Third World.” Since his primary objective is a 
causal explanation of this pattern, it may be gra- 
tuitous to criticize him for failing to demonstrate 
that such a pattern of response exists. Impression- 
istically the reviewer believes that this can be 
done and has been in a limited way by David Ho- 
rowitz in his The Free World Colossus (New 
York: Hill & Wang, 1965). But there is no refer- 
ence to this or similar works in the index or copi- 
ous notes to each chapter. And the volume under 
review also lacks even a selected bibliography. 

Kolko endeavors to explain America’s counter- 
revolutionary imperative by elaborating upon an 
unoriginal Marxian thesis: that capitalists in this 
country desire investment opportunities in under- 
developed areas both for direct profits and in 
order to secure vital raw materials upon “reasona- 
ble” terms (i.e. at the lowest possible price). His 
exposition is extremely well written and appropri- 
ate statements by government and corporate of- 
ficials are cited along with relevant statistical 
data. When considered in conjunction with the 
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systematic quantitative analysis by Harry Mag- 
doff in his recent Age of Imperialism: The Eco- 
nomics of US. Foreign Policy (New “York: 
Monthly Review Press, 1969), a fairly convincing 
case can be made for this view. Kolko may be 
faulted, however, for failing to adequately distin- 
guish the forementioned investor goals from other 
economic objectives which would not necessitate 
counterrevolutionary intervention. Unlike Mag- 
doff, he also fails to demonstrate the dependence 
of the American economic system upon the appro- 
priation of surplus from underdeveloped areas. 
How are these investment goals translated into an 
unquestioned policy consensus? Following the 
fashion of the past decade, the author assumes 
that because most policy initiatives have origi- 
nated in the Executive that preponderant govern- 
mental power is also vested in that branch. He 
then infers a linkage between the career patterns 
of those who initiate policy and the foreign in- 
vestment objectives which incur the hostility of 
nationalists and socialists in Vietnam and 
throughout the “Third World.” After summarizing 
several studies indicating disproportionate upper 
class representation among high Executive policy 
makers, Kolko provides us with the results of his 
own research on top officials “in the State, De- 
fense, or War, Treasury and Commerce Depart- 
ments, plus certain relevant executive level agen- 
cies.” Included were: 
234 individuals with all their positions in government 
during 1944-60, comprising the lesser posts if an indi- 
vidual attained the highest executive level. As a total, 


these key leaders held 678 posts and nearly all of them 
were high level and policy-making. 


In the aggregate, men who came from big business, in- 
vestment, and law held 59.6 percent of the posts, with 
only forty-five of them Alling 32.4 percent of all posts. 


According to the author, this pattern of elite re- 
cruitment has remained stable since the New Deal 
era. As for officials from more humble origins, 
Kolko suggests that cooptation and exclusion op- 
erate to maintain consensus. 

Should high status, rich men ever seek to make decisions 
dysfunctional to the more permanent interests of dominant 
power interests, even more powerful leaders would im. 
mediately purge them from decision-making roles. The 
point is that while such men are unlikely to make socially 
dysfunctional decisions so is anyone else who rises to the 
top of a structure with predetermined rules and functions. 


Even if not initially connected with the corporate sector, 
career government vfficials relate in some tangible manner 
with the private worlds predominantly of big law, big 
finance, and big business. 


In concentrating almost exclusively upon the 
Executive, the author ignores the veto power of 
Congress. His analysis would have been strength- 
ened had he examined the dependency of many 
Congressmen upon the corporate-owning upper 
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class. And this would have reinforced his conclu- 
sion that there is no “military industrial complex.” 
Criticizing C. Wright Mills’ view that “the mili- 
tary” are a co-equal constituent of “the power el- 
ite, Professor Kolko convincingly documents the 
civilian origins of “our vital strategic 
assumptions.” 

For a variety of reasons including the almost 
universal dissemination of capitalist and anti- 
Communist values by the mass media and educa- 
tional institutions, “public opinion” fails to exert 
any oppositional influence upon the implementa- 
tion of major foreign policy imperatives. This con- 
sensus, in turn, is ultimately secured through “en- 
forced conformity, as expressed often in this cen- 
tury in the ... suppression of civil liberties.” 

The determined pursuit of these investment and 
expansionist economic goals and an uncritical ac- 
ceptance of “the domino theory” are held to ex- 
plain our commitment to stability and our inabil- 
ity to “lose face” in Vietnam for “(f)rom a 
purely economic viewpoint, the United States can- 
not maintain its existing vital’dominating rela- 
tionship to much of the Third World unless it can 
keep poor nations from moving too far toward the 
Left and the Cuban or Vietnamese path.” Viet- 
nam is primarily a “holding the line” buffer or 
protective zone. 

Despite the shortcomings mentioned earlier, the 
book is well-written, relies upon official sources for 
much of its documentation, avoids redundance 
and is marked by very few over-simplifications. A 
thought-provoking introductory work for students 
of American Foreign Policy that would make an 
excellent companion for such works as John Spa- 
nier’s American Foreign Policy Since World War 
Ii——Mues D. Worin, Marlboro College. 


Betrayal from Within: Joseph Avenol, Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations, 1933-1940. 
By James Barros. (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1969. Pp. 285. $10.00.) 


In this volume written under the auspices of the 
Center of International Studies, Princeton Univer- 
sity, James Barros seeks to trace the political ma- 
chinations of Joseph Avenol, second Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations. Seven chapters 
of detailed and copiously documented historical 
study are followed by a brief essay in which the 
author reflects upon the political role of the inter- 
national secretariat. 

Barros commences with a review of the subjec- 
tive forces which carried Avenol to the office of 
Secretary-General despite the contrary counsel of 
his predecessor. The succession of Harold B. But- 
ler to the directorship of the International Labor 
Organization upon the death of Albert Thomas re- 
quired that a French national succeed Sir Eric 
Drummond as the League’s Secretary-General. 
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Political accommodations among Britain, France, 
Germany and Italy resulted in the promotion of 
M. Avenol from the post of Deputy Secretary- 
General. But to his position Avenol brought a 
markedly conservative political orientation, in- 
tense anti-communism and a continental outlook, 
all of which prompted him increasingly to sub- 
serve the League to Italian and German policies, 
and to foresee a post-war Europe dominated by 
Germany. All of these impeded his capacity to 
serve the organization and its members objec- 
tively. In contrast, he used the power of his office 
to intrigue with the Italian Government, both di- 
rectly and through Italian nationals within the 
Secretariat, on averting and/or reversing League 
action with respect to the Ethiopian conflict. On 
occasion he knowingly participated in Italian stra- 
tegy-formulation, and exhausted procedural dc- 
vices for reducing Haile Selassie’s recourse to the 
League. He used his personal diplomacy to depoli- 
ticize the organization, and to turn its attention 
wholly to technical matters in order that the Ger- 
man Government might find it an acceptable 
agent of post-war European functionalism. He 
willingly acquiesced in the wish of the Vichy Go- 
vernment that he resign his post as a symbol of 
the diminished importance of the League in the 
policy of France’s pro-fascist regime. He bowed to 
Japanese pressures to remove from China Dr. 
Ludwig Rajehman, Director of the Secretariat's 
Health Section, and generally displayed an anti- 
Chinese outlook. He attempted to thwart Spanish 
attempts to demonstrate through the League that 
Franco’s forces were supported by Germany, Italy 
and Portugal. 

Throughout this exposition Barros portrays 
Avenol as “something of a chameleon,” as a man 
who “lacked political awareness,” and who was ca- 
pable of using his high office for purposes of “er- 
oding the Ethiopian position” in order to serve 
the interests of Italy. Avenol is presented as a 
public servant whose personal theorizing and poli- 
tical learnings impelled him to deal in half-truths 
with vitally interested parties. Toward the end of 
his service he showed “neurasthenic” signs, fre- 
quently losing control of his emotions, fearing kid- 
nap, suffering episodes of ill temper, and concealing 
his intentions, even from those closest to him, for 
reason of distrust. 

Professor Barros’ book is of high, if somewhat 
inconsistent, quality. Its greatest strength appears 
to reside in the extensive use of archival sources 
which, in many instances, permit the author to 
substantiate his conclusions by multiple evidence. 
Yet some segments of his treatment stand out in 
terms of both clarity and depth. This is especially 
true of the author’s examination of Avenol’s han- 
dling of the Italo-Ethiopian crisis, owing perhaps 
to his continuing interest in Mussolini’s relations 
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with the League. (The Corfu Incident of 1923: 
Mussolini and the League of Nations, Princeton, 
1965. Reviewed in this Review, vol. 60, pp. 
455-456) The two chapters devoted to this is- 
sue, and the frequent reference to it elsewhere, are 
characterized by exhaustive research, meticulous 
documentation, and cautious wedding of conclu- 
sions to evidence. On no other issue is Avenol’s 
chicanery portrayed so persuasively. 

There appear, however, two major defects in the 
book. In the author’s careful exposure of Avenol’s 
ideological motives, other causal factors in his be- 
havior are often insufficiently revealed. Barros 
notes, for example, that the Secretary-General’s 
actions were occasionally contrived to prevent the 
alienation of the Axis powers from the League 
and, later to avoid eradicating the possibility of 
enticing those states to resume participation. So, 
too, does he note that Avenol’s diplomacy with 
the Duce prior to 1939 was founded in part upon 
the hope of maintaining the Stresa front. What- 
ever may have been the role of these thoughts in 
Avenol’s over-all behavior is not examined with the 
scholarly thoroughness given to the study of the 
Secretary-General’s political dispositions. Thus the 
reader’s hope is not entirely fulfilled that Barros 
might have separated popular perceptions of 
Avenol’s behavior from historically demonstrable 
fact. 

While the book offers no main conclusions, the 
author spends the final pages examining the “Im- 
plications for the Office of Secretary~General.” His 
observations, while continuously relevant to an or- 
ganizing world, and while realistic with respect to 
the political restraints upon the international sec- 
retariat, are neither profound nor original, It is 
the reviewer’s assessment that this closing essay 
lends little service to a study which is distin- 
guished in other aspects. It does not, however, di- 
minish the considerable value of Professor Barros’s 
book as historical evidence of the dangers implicit 
in the presumed political immunity of the interna- 
tional secretariat. Nor does it minimize the au- 
thor’s success in his declared intention of present- 
ing a segmental biography of one of the most 
controversial actors of the interwar years.—W£AL- 
ter §. Jones, JR., Northeastern University 


Present at the Creation: My Years in the State 
Department. By Dean Acueson. (New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1969. Pp. 
798. $12.50.) 

In a statesman’s memoirs we look for new light 
on old subjects and new insights into the behavior 
of the man himself. In these regards former Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson’s latest memoir, Pre- 
sent at the Creation, does not disappoint us. 

It represents a meticulous reconstruction of the 
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forces which beat down upon the decision-makers 
as they sought to find solutions not only to the 
problems of American security but to the Chinese 
civil war, the Palestine question, Europe, the Cold 
War, the atomic bomb, Germany, and Asia. As 
such it constitutes the most powerful explanation 
of the “cold war” so far presented by one of those 
who had to wage it on the American side. It em- 
phasizes the force of events and the limitations of 
choice dictating American strategy and diplomacy. 

No review can do justice to the detail with 
which Acheson documents the motives of Ameri- 
can foreign policy makers, but the thesis which 
emerges is straightforward and compelling. The 
world which America confronted at the war’s end 
and for some time afterward was one of appalling 
dislocation and despair. Most of the assumptions 


upon which even the realists in the American go- 


vernment had based their thinking quickly proved 
illusory. Whether the United Nations and other 
elements of Rooseveltian diplomacy ever had any 
basis in reality, the inability of Russia and Amer- 
ica to get along quickly dispelled any immediate 
hope in that direction. Under the circumstances 
the U.S, had to forge a new role in world affairs. 
Given the choice between doing nothing or risking 
bad relations with the Russians, Acheson much 
preferred the latter. Sooner or later it would come 
to that anyway under circumstances disadvanta~ 
geous and potentially dangerous to the United 
States; common sense dictated that it come about 
under circumstances favorable to the West. In 
these situations there is no substitute for power; 
it has both a prophylactic and, in its economic 
form, a therapeutic value. The other side respects 
it too. From this premise flowed the Truman 
Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, NATO, Point IV and 
the American response to the aggression in Korea. 

Revisionists won’t agree with Acheson’s state- 
ment of the case but in order to demonstrate oth- 
erwise they will have to show more than economic 
causation; they will have to show that there were 
really other major alternatives than those which 
the statesmen adopted. In the end the worst was 
averted and despite the explosive potential of the 
Chinese civil war, the Berlin Blockade and the 
Korean aggression, war with Russia was carefully 
avoided leading on to a better day. 

A great deal of the narrative is devoted to the 
details of persuasion and mediation to which any- 
one who sets out to rebuild a world must submit 
if the enterprise is to be successful. These details 
are important both to an understanding of the mo- 
tives and modus operandi of Acheson’s diplomacy 
as well as that of his opposite numbers. It does no 
good to citicize’ Acheson for over-militarizing 
NATO if we ignore the fact that our allies after 
the Korean invasion insisted upon an American 
military built-up in Europe. 
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In dealing with allies and other third powers the 
strength of Acheson’s non-ideological and essen- 
tially strategic view of the world was a powerful 
asset enabling him to reassure and mobilize them 
in support of is objectives. The world wanted US. 
succor but it did not want war. Acheson’s diplo- 
macy of building “situations of strength” without 
waging an anti-Communist crusade was very ap- 
pealing to Europeans who wanted to be defended 
not “liberated” again. 

Only toward the end of the memoir where he 
describes his efforts to secure adoption of EDC 
and German rearmament do we sense that his em- 
phasis upon military build-up is overstraining the 
political possibilities of the situation. It is also ap- 
parent that his preoccupation with the European 
situation may have led him into commitments to 
the French in Indochina for instance which he 
sensed were inherently unwise and unproductive. 

Where Acheson was convinced that American 
power was likely to prove inefficacious or where 
the use of military power per se was inappropriate 
he was perfectly prepared to cut America’s losses. 

America’s retreat from China was the logical 
culmination of a half century of fumbling, uncer- 
tainty, and half-hearted efforts to make China a 
great power, It was never in the cards and Ache- 
son had the strategic sense to recognize that the 
revolution sweeping Chiang away was to big to 
be contained by the US. 

Much has been made of Acheson’s failure to in- 
clude South Korea within the so-called American 
defense perimeter in Asia. Whether that invited 
the attack or not it was clearly the other side that 
made the decision to aggress. Where the fatal de- 
cision is ours we too often pass it off as an unin- 
tended consequence. Acheson has the candor to 
admit that the advance to the Yalu was a miscon- 
ceived policy and near fatal error of judgment on 
our part. 

Acheson makes clear that having made one mis- 
take he did not intend to compound it by letting 
MacArthur pull the Administration into a war 
with Red China. Such a war was neither strategi- 
cally necessary nor wise politically, and it is to 
Acheson’s credit that he never wavered in his wis- 
dom that such a war would be an unnecessary 
piece of insanity. Temporizing with the Chinese 
undoubtedly cost the lives of young Americans, 
but America at least maintained its equilibrium 
and the support of its allies. 

At home Acheson’s strategic and diplomatic pol- 
icies were the center of raging controversy. The 
controversy was fed by a two fold psychic crisis: 
that of the isolationists led by Robert Taft who 
profoundly and sincerely opposed the course of 
world-wide involvement on which Truman and 
Acheson were leading the country. The other cen- 
ter of psychic crisis, the American obsession with 
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anti-communism, was finally tapped in the sprir: 
of 1950 by Senator Joseph McCarthy. 

They came together in a convulsive movemer i 
of national madness when “Taft, who had first ro- 
garded McCarthy as reckless, now decided to giv c 
him Republican backing.” Acheson accepts the 
thesis advanced both by Earl Latham in “Con - 
munism in Washington” and William S. Whit:. 
Taft’s biographer, that Taft was prompted by tho 
Republican defeat in 1948 to believe that anythinz 
“to defeat or discredit the Truman plans was a: - 
ceptable” up to and including impeachment ci 
the President. 

Because of his own stoic acceptance of the vici - 
situdes of politics and of human nature, especial! ; 
in its collective manifestations, Acheson does litus 
more than record the more irrational forms whic + 
American behavior took during his tenure ii 
office. But can we assume that such forces hav: 
not over time done more to pervert and misguid» 
American foreign policy than Acheson lets on. Ir- 
ternational politics is not an inherently humanisti? 
enterprise; therefore all the more reason to b: 
sensitive to the potential for both good and evil f 
the American colossus. There is no guarantec thrt 
foreign policy will always be in the hands of 1 
man as responsible as Dean Acheson. 

What overall sense of American policy emerge ; 
from Acheson’s voluminous and excitin:; 
narrative? The impression is that of America 
power, at first haltingly and then with conside: - 
able sweep and assurance, moving onto the worl | 
scene. 

Under Acheson’s stewardship it was less a mai- 
ter of opposing the Communists, although the. 
was an ingredient, than in giving an order to th) 
non-Communist world shattered by two wars anil 
the collapse of the great empires. It is the stead” 
assertion of national power tempered by a sobc: 
awareness that a war that Russia would not do 
and that the U.S. must not let itself be bogge: 
down in a hopeless war on the Asian mainlani 
that distinguished Acheson’s statecraft. Commi’ - 
ments were closely tailored to Amercian economi: 
interest and to a strategic rather than either am 
idealistic or an anti-Communist view of th: 
world—Davin S McLeuian, University of Califor. 
nia, Riverside. 


The United Nations Economic and Social Counci.. 
By Watter R. Smarr, (New York: Columbi« 
University Press, 1969. Pp. 322. $8.75.) 


Peace and prosperity are the major purposes o' 
the United Nations. Since the Charter enterec. 
into force, however, more than 100 conflicts have: 
occurred with no end in sight. Perhaps this shoulc: 
not be too surprising. A reading of the recent rec- 
ord of the different organs of the U.N. shows :, 
1969 Assembly session not seized of such issues as 
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Vietnam, Nigeria and Czechoslovakia; a Security 
Council primarily concerned with the adoption of 
biased Middle Eastern resolutions and composed 
of members which includes those who sanction, if 
not encourage, aerial piracy; a Secretariat whose 
principal officer still maintains that his premature 
withdrawal of UNEF was the most correct deci- 
sion he has ever made; and an International 
Court which delivers judgments and renders advi- 
sory opinions which are exercises in futility. 

If the maintenance of peace had so far eluded 
the Organization has the promotion of the eco- 
nomic and social advancement of the peoples of 
the world fared differently? A fair response neces- 
sitates an analysis of the Economic and Social 
Council, one of the major bodies concerned with 
the latter objective, and this is the purpose of the 
study under review. To accomplish his goal, the 
author engaged in personal interviews and first- 
hand observations of two sessions of the Council 
spaced over a period of four years. The resulting 
ten chapters detail the past and include a number 
of controversial suggestions for the future. 

Occasionally, the book makes tedious reading, 
due basically to the nature of the materials. Dr. 
Sharp nonetheless focuses on the issue with keen 
insight and, at the same time, relates a variety of 
revealing episodes. To be sure, the strong criticism 
which he directs at the members of the Council 
and in particular at their representatives is at first 
cautiously worded, but this modest approach is 
soon abandoned. The final chapter notes that 
ECOSOC is in need of “better men,” a deficiency 
from which other U.N. organs suffer as well. The 
“so-called” general debate is regarded as a waste of 
time made worse by the fact that similar propa- 
ganda maneuvers occur in several committees, a 
comment then somewhat modified by describing 
the discussion as not without “any value”; it has a 
“certain educational utility”! Yet even on 
specifics, such as program priorities, no meaningful 
pattern exists and attempts at program coordina- 
tion have at times resulted in such interagency ri- 
valry that, as the Water Resources Development 
Center shows, they have had to be abandoned, 
although not all of these endeavors have met the 
same fate was witnessed by the Lower Mekong 
River Project. 

Time and time again, however, Dr. Sharp re- 
turns to the thesis that the influx of Afro-Asian 
states in the early 60s placed the Council in the 
doldrums and that its enlargement in 1965 staffed 
it with unqualified and incompetent representa- 
tives. Not only are such organs as CPC and the 
Joint Inspection Unit regarded as inadequate for 
their tasks, but the most severe indictment is re- 
served for the decisions to establish UNCTAD, 
UNIDO and UNCDF which, together with the 
changing context of Assembly-Council relations, 
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seriously undermined and eroded the functions of 
the Council. And while Professor Sharp concludes 
that the developing countries now consider the 
Council, which they had previously viewed as an 
imperialist tool and which they sought to destroy, 
with more kindness and operational utility for 
their purposes, 1968 still found ECOSOC uncertain 
about its revitalization. 

Therefore, several substantive and procedural — 
suggestions are set forth, proposals which cannot 
fail but evoke considerable fruit for thought. Two 
basic functions are envisaged for the future: first, 
long range resource allocation and expansion; sec- 
ond, program appraisal and evaluation. These 
roles call for certain prerequisites which in light of 
past performances are not, if Dr. Sharp’s own pres- 
entation is employed as a guide, readily, if indeed 
at all, attainable. Appointment of a Senior Under- 
Secretary-General or Deputy-Secretary-General 
for Development Affairs is the most important 
procedural change which is advocated. Named by 
the Secretary-General after consultation with 
other consultation with other members of ACC 
and subject to confirmation by ECOSOC, he 
would chair the Council, especially in terms of 
managing its procedures in a more expeditious 
manner, and serve as an overseer of U.S. develop- 
ment policy. Other plans favor a stream-lined 
agenda, reduction of the volumes of documents, 
modification of the committee structure of the As- 
sembly and Council, shorter, and more frequent 
Council sessions, stronger staff support, and a 
more rational relationship between the Council 
and the Assembly, including removal from the 
Council of questions on Human Rights and the 
Status of Women. Here it might be added that for 
the last seven years the issue of human rights has 
formed a separate chapter in the Annual Report 
of the Secretary-General, but the suggestion over- 
looks instruments such as the proposed Interna- 
tional Covenant on Economie, Social and Cultural 
Rights which assign specific functions to ECO- 
SOC. 

In sum, the book suffers from certain structural 
defects and several errors of commission and omis- 
sion. Illustrative of these are the description of 
the 18th annual meeting as the voteless session of 
the Assembly, and failure to note that the General 
Assembly in 1963 approved a provisional measure 
to enable nine additional members to take part in 
the work of ECOSC until the Charter amend- 
ment enlarging the Council had come into opera- 
tion. Also, that the effective participation of the 
nine in the three sessional committees caused Am- 
bassador Stevenson to testify favorably on the 
amendment before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, even though the U.S. delegation had 
abstained on the Assembly resolution adopting the 
change. But these negative aspects are minor in 
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comparison to the book’s value. Indeed, Professor 
Sharp deserves congratulations for presenting such 
a thorough study of a highly technical subject and 
for submitting a challenging course of action. 
Surely, this volume should be read by all inter- 
ested in the field and should be placed in every 
course syllabus on international organization. This 
reviewer has already done so.—GuentTEeR WrIss- 
BERG, Colby College. 


Japanese Domestic Politics and Foreign Policy: 
The Peace Agreement with the Soviet Union. 
By Donatp C. HELLMANN. (Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1969. Pp. 202. $5.00.) 


The author uses the two-year negotiations 
(1954-1956) for a peace agreement with the So- 
viet Union as a case study to illuminate the “eru- 
cial features of the new Japanese political system” 
as they operated in foreign policy decision-mak- 
ing. The approach is avowedly “simplified” and 
“interpretive,” based upon analysis of the role of 
public opinion, the political party system, and 
those formal governmental institutions responsible 
for the conduct of foreign affairs. Hellmann recog- 
nizes that the Soviet negotiations were unique in 
some respects, but endeavors to show that funda- 
mental features of the political process than 
emerging were products of “modernized-tradi- 
tional” phenomena which have significant implica- 
tions for Japanese and world politics. 

The most important contribution of this brief 
study rests on its detailed analysis of the process 
of decision-making within the dominant Liberal- 
Democratic Party. Political maneuvering was 
characterized by the operation of four types of 
“modified traditional behavior,” as distinctive fea- 
tures of Japanese politics: personality-centered 
factions (habatsu); a “Confucian” sense of re- 
sponsibility; consensual authority; and a new type 
of political leader—the “real power man” (jetsury- 
okusha): “comparatively young, having access to 
political funds, and openly maneuvering for posi- 
tions of influence as a leader,” 

The major component of this process was the 
habatsu, within which the issues of policy were 
considered primarily in terms of advancing the 
party position of the habatsu leaders rather than 
on their own substantive merits. The conclusion is 
made that this factional conflict is likely to re- 
main as the important determinant in all major 
foreign policies as along as the LDP remains a 
strong majority. 

Significantly, because of the “closed aspect” of 
policy-making, no meaningful foreign policy de- 
bate ensued between the government, the Diet 
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and the public. The formal institutions responsibl : 
for foreign affairs played only a subordinate rolc. 
The author makes a good case for his conclusion 
that the Japanese public was “poorly informed,’ 
had a “very superficial understanding of the ir- 
sues,” and consequently played a “rather peri- 
pheral role” in the policy-formulation proces-. 
Even more significant is his finding that the majo: 
business interests, despite their “special channels 
for access” and position as the “main supportin« 
interest group,” failed to have any great influenc > 
on party decision-making. Because of the peculivr 
relationship existing between these interests ani 
the LDP, it is estimated that business influence “13 
likely to continue to be limited” on “major Japa- 
nese foreign policy decisions.” The author views 
this closed aspect of decision-making, “largely lim- 
ited to a party elite,” as a potential threat to th: 
democratic process in Japanese politics: 


Unless modification occurs through broadening the chax- 
nels of communication and access, each major foreig: 
policy decision will become a potential crisis in whic. 
not only policy but the viability of the system itself s 
called into question, 


Those concerned with the forthcoming negoti: - 
tions between Japan and the United States ovcr 
Okinawa and the Security Treaty might well pav 
particular heed to the domestic components of Ji - 
panese foreign policy formulation. The author pre- 
sents a useful reminder in the gesture of Secretar - 
of State, John Foster Dulles, during the Soviet 
negotiations which “ostensibly designed tə 
strengthen Japan’s position . .. became another 
unsettling element in already confused circur - 
stances.” 

The reader is provided with only a brief accourt 
of the peace negotiations per se, plus an appendix 
containing the Joint Declaration signed on 19 Ox- 
tober 1956. Most of the research was complete'l 
during an eighteen month’s stay in Tokyo, where 
interviews with party leaders and the Japane-> 
plenipotentiary, Matsumoto Shunichi, plus access 
to Japanese official documents and periodicals, 
provided over one-half of the sources utilized fcr 
the study. Each chapter is carefully footnote: 
with interpretive and comparative comment. Tke 
extensive bibliography reveals the paucity of mv- 
terial published in English that could be useful for 
sophisticated political analysis. It is to be hoped 
that future scholars, grounded in both the culture 
and language of Japan, will fill this void in Amer - 
can understanding of the leading democratic sta:e 
in the Far East-—C, Leonard Hoac, Middlebury 
College. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The sixty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Association will be held September 8-12, 1970, at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, California. 





1970 ANNUAL MEETING AND SLATE OF OFFICERS FOR 1970-71 


The 1970 Annual Meeting of the Association will be held September 8-12 at the Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, California. 

At the Annual Business Meeting of the Association (the particular session will be announced 
in P.S. for Summer, 1970 and in the Final Program) the Nominating Committee will propose 
a slate of officers for 1970-71. The Committee is composed of three members appointed by 
President David Easton: Frederic N. Cleaveland, University of North Carolina; Duncan 
MacRae, University of Chicago; and Sheldon S. Wolin, University of California, Berkeley; 
and three members appointed by President Karl W. Deutsch: Professor Hayward R. Alker, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Professor John C. Wahlke, University of Iowa; and 
Professor J. David Singer, University of Michigan, Chairman. The Nominating Committee 
will propose the following officers for 1970-71: 


President Elect: Heinz Eulau, Stanford University 

Vice President: Edward Banfield, Harvard University 
John A. Davis, City University of New York 
David Spitz, Hunter College 


Secretary : Thomas R. Dye, Florida State University 
Treasurer: Donald R. Matthews, Brookings Institution 
Council: Chadwick F. Alger, Northwestern University 


Philip E. Converse, University of Michigan 
Tobe Johnson, Morehouse College 

David Kettler, Purdue University 

Joyce M. Mitchell, University of Oregon 

James W. Prothro, University of North Carolina 
Dankwart A. Rustow, Columbia University 
Gordon Tullock, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 





FINAL REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE ON ITS PROCEDURES, 
CRITERIA, AND RESULTING SLATE FOR 1970-71 


1. Establishment of the Committee 
Three members (Cleaveland, Wolin, MacRae) were carried over from previous year, 
and the three new members (Wahlke, Alker, and Singer) were appointed by the President 

on 15 December 1969. 

. Procedures Prior to Meeting of Committee 
The first step was gathering of background information: a) constitutional constraints 
and precedents; b) prior decisional procedures; c) administrative and budgetary ar- 
rangements; d) list of all previous officers since 1959; e) discussion of procedures and 
general situation with Committee members. 

With the background information in, and basic ground rules identified, we began the 
solicitation of suggestions from the membership of the Association. In addition to the 
standard announcements in the Review and in P.S., we wrote letters asking not only for 
specific names of potential nominees but for suggestions regarding criteria to be applied in 
selecting nominees, to each of the following: 

Chairmen of Political Science Departments, for dissemination 
Former Presidents and Vice Presidents (past decade) 
Officers of various ad hoc and caucus groups 
Those who had written on matters of governance in P.S. since its inception 
These letters went out in mid-February, and during the month that followed we received 
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about forty separate letters of suggestion and about ten telephoned suggestions. Most of 
the responses merely proposed specific names, but a few also dealt with criteria and pro- 
cedures. 


While awaiting replies to the above inquiries, the Committee members were engaged in 


more personal solicitations within their several departments, regions, and circles of acquaint- 
ances. In addition, we perused back issues of the Review, old programs, bibliographies, etc. 
to compile additional lists of possible candidates. 

3. Meeting of the Committee 


The face to face meeting of the Committee was scheduled for the weekend of 14-15 
March in Denver, and the one member who was definitely unable to attend conferred 
at length with the Chairman by phone on two occasions prior to the meeting. One other 
member fell ill just before the meeting, but he was consulted via two phone conversations 
during the meeting. The four remaining members convened on Saturday morning, worked 
through the late evening, and met until noon on Sunday. 

The meeting was in two distinct parts. The first morning was devoted to a clarification 
of the background factors, constitutional constraints, precedents, and selection criteria. 
At that session, we settled on the following criteria. First, it was agreed that the dominant 
consideration, as in the past, would be that of intellectual excellence—a slate of scholars 
who would represent the best in our discipline, in terms of creativity, energy, and sci- 
entific competence. Second, we recognized the need for people who—charged with the 
governance of the Association—could be effective and responsible officers, and best serve 
the membership and the community at large. 

At the same time, we realized that other factors might also be important. On matters 
scientific, we wanted to take cognizance of such differences as the inductive-deductive, 
normative-empirical, traditional-behavioral, macro-micro, basic-applied, and related is- 
sues. And on matters of public policy, we wanted to take account not only of the diverse 
views within the discipline but of the variety of attitudes toward the Association’s role in 
such matters. Next, there were the emerging caucus and interest groups, and a belief that 
their several views should find expression in the discipline’s decision making bodies. 
Finally, recognizing that a scholar’s outlook and needs may be partially a function of 
the type, size, location, and mission of the institution in which he works, we thought it 
wise to seek some balance among such institutions. 

While the need for a representative slate of officers was readily accepted, we explicitly 
rejected any notion of allocating seats or slots to specific groupings or viewpoints. The 
intention was to offer a list of nominees which would demonstrate our sensitivity to the 
issues of the moment, represent the best traditions of the discipline, and be able to govern 
wisely and effectively. 

In this preliminary discussion, three issues of a procedural-constitutional issue were 
taken up, and while the Committee as a whole makes no formal recommendations, its 
chairman and individual members have communicated informally with the Constitutional 
Revision and Procedures Committees. These were: the multiple slate idea, the eligibility 
of Nominating Committee members for nomination, and the implications of a nominee’s 
withdrawal. 

Having reached tentative agreements on the above, but recognizing that they would 
come in for further discussion when we turned to our specific mission, we devoted the 
balance of the two days to the consideration of specifie candidates. Eventually, we 
arrived—via a combination of majority vote and informal consensus—at agreed choices 
for all positions and for one or more alternates in the event that any potential nominee 
declined the invitation. But in accord with our rejection of the principle of standard 
seats, we developed a complex contingency plan, rather than assigning alternates to 
specific slots. With this tentative list of candidates and alternates drawn up, we adjourned 


at noon on Sunday. 


4, Post-Meeting Procedures 


Following the precedent of previous years, we agreed that the Chairman would con- 
tact our choice for President-elect and that the national office staff would mitially con- 
tact most of the other potential nominees. At the end ‘of one week, a large fraction of 
the nominees had been contacted, and had accepted our invitation to stand for office. 

But given the diversity of views within the Association, the vigor with which they are 
held, and the consequent possibility of contending slates, not all of our nominees were 
able to accept immediately. Several of them requested time to consider the matter or to 
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consult with colleagues, and while we reiterated our position that no faction or group 
would be permitted to designate its own candidate (or veto those selected by us) we could 
not object to their consulting with groups of like-minded political scientists. Needless to 
say the Chairman spent a good many hours in conversation with several of the potential 
candidates, explaining and justifying the emerging slate, and urging the importance of 
seeking reform within the framework of the Association. Even though several designees 
ultimately declined our invitation, these conversations offered an opportunity for the 
sorts of lively discussion and exchange of viewpoints which are essential to a responsible 
_ and democratic governance of the profession. 
5. Recommendations 

Having weighed all of the above considerations, taken account of the diverse views 
and affiliations of the membership, and consulted widely within the discipline, we 
propose the slate of candidates for 1970-71 listed in the boxed announcement on page 678. 


NOTICE 





RESOLUTIONS AND CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS AT THE 
ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


In accordance with the Constitution of the American Political Science Association, the 
attention of members of the Association is hereby directed to the provisions of the Consti- 
tution that: 

“All resolutions shall be referred to the Council for its reeommendations before submission 
to the vote of the Association at its Annual Business Meeting.” (Article VHI) 

Article IX: Amendments 

“1. Amendments to this Constitution may be proposed by the Council or by fifty (50) 
members of the Association. The Council shall transmit all proposed amendments to the 
next Annual Business Meeting and may make recommendations on those amendments 
originating outside the Council. 

“2. The Council shall have any proposed amendment printed in an official publication of 
the Association prior to the next Annual Business Meeting. The Council shall then place 
the proposed amendment on the agenda of that Business Meeting. The Business Meeting 
may accept or reject the proposed amendment with or without further amendments to it 
Within thirty (80) days the Executive Director shall submit amendments supported by at 
least forty percent of those members present and voting at the Annual Business Meeting to 
the entire membership for vote by mail ballot. Ballots must be returned within thirty (30) 
days to be counted. A proposed amendment shall be ratified if approved by a majority of 
those voting. An amendment shall take effect immediately upon ratification unless the amend- 
ment itself provides otherwise.” 

The Council of the Association will meet during the morning and afternoon of Monday, 
September 7, and during the morning of Tuesday, September 8, The room will be announced 
in the Final Program. 

The Constitution of the Association, as amended by the 1969 Annual Business Meeting, is 
printed in the Fall, 1969 issue of P.S., pp. 672-674. 








PROGRAM FOR THE 1971 ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


The 67th Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Association will be held at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, September 7-11, 1971. The Program Committee 
is listed below. The members of the Committee and the Program Chairman welcome sug- 
gestions from members of the profession on specific papers, specific panels, or on the general 
structure of the program. We would be happy to have ideas for innovation; we would be 
happy to be reminded of traditions we have slighted. If you have suggestions or comments 
on the program, please communicate to one more of those listed below. It is important to 
have these communications early. More definite plans for the meetings will be taking shape 
in the fall. 

Program Chairman: Sidney Verba, Department of Political Science, University of Chicago 


I. Research Areas (Note: in designating the research areas, no distinction is made between 
American politics and comparative politics. Panels will deal with either or both): 


A. Political Belief Systems and their Formation 
Denis Sullivan, Department of Government, Dartmouth College 


Claire Rosenfield, Department of English, Brown University 
. International Relations and Organization 
Joseph Nye, Department of Government, Harvard University 
I. Political Development: New Directions 
= Warren IJchman, Department of Political Science, University of California, Berkeley 
J. Public Administration: The Administration of Social Services | 
= Paul Puryear, Department of Political Science, Fisk University 


II. Philosophy, Theory and Method 


K. Ethical Theory 
Richard Flathman, Department of Political Science, University of Chicago 
L. Formal Theory 
Gordon Black, Department of Political Science, University of Rochester 
M. Problems of Measurement and Method 
Lester Milbrath, Department of Political Science, State University of New York, 
Buffalo 


III. Political Science and Public Policy 


N. The Impact of the Social Sciences on Society: A Retrospect on Recent Major Policy 
Issues 
Graham Allison, Department of Government, need University 
O. The Impact of the Social Sciences on Society: Prospects for the Major Issues of the 
Future 
Murray Edelman, Department of Political Science, Univesity of Wisconsin 


IV. Political Science: A Self-Evaluation 


B. Technology and Polities 
-© Todd La Porte, Department of Political Science, University of California, Berkeley 
C. New Modes of Policy Analysis 
Patrick Crecine, Department of Political Science, University of Michigan 
D. Law and Social Change 
Herbert Jacob, Department of. Political Science, pores University 
E. Conflicts, Groups and Party Alignments 
David Kovenock, Department of Political Science, University of North Carolina 
F. Urban Politics 
Joel Aberbach, Department of Political Science, University of Michigan 
G. Art as Politics 
H 


P. Political Science as a Vocation 
Merle Kling, Department of Political Science, Washington University, St. Louis 
Q. Teaching Political Science 
G. Bingham Powell, Dopsrtnent of Political Science, University of California, 
Berkeley ; 
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Program for the 1971 Annual 


Meeting of the American Political 


Science Associaticn 


The 67th Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association will be held 

in Chicago at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
September 7-11, 1971. The Program 
Committee is listed below. The members 
of the Committee and the Program 
Chairman welcome suggestions from mem- 
bers of the profession on specific papers, 
specific panels, or on the general structure 
of the program. We would be happy to 

have ideas for innovation; we would be 
happy to be reminded of tradition we 

have slighted. If you have suggestions or 
comments on the program, please 
communicate to one or more of those 
listed below. It is important to have these 
communications early. More definite plans 
for the meetings will be taking shape 

in the fall. 


Program Chairman: Sidney Verba 
Department of Political Science, 
University of Chicago l 


l. Research Areas (No distinction is made 
between American politics and Compara- 
tive politics. Panels will deal with either 
or both.) 


A. Political Belief Systems and their 
Formation 
Dennis Sullivan, Department of 
Government, Dartmouth College 


B. Technology and Politics 
Todd La Porte, Department of Political 
Science, University of California, 
Berkeley 


C. New Modes of Policy Analysis 
Patrick Crecine, Department of 
Political Science, University of 
Michigan 


D. Law and Social Change 
Herbert Jacob, Department of Political 
Science, Northwestern University 


E. Conflicts, Groups and Party Alignments 
David Kovenock, Department of 
Political Science, University of 
North Carolina 


F. Urban Politics 
Joel D. Aberbach, Department of 
Political Science, University of 
Michigan 


G. Art as Politics 
Claire Rosenfield, Department of 
English, Brown University 


H. International Relations and 
Organization 
Joseph S. Nye, Jr., Department of 
Government, Harvard University 


|. Political Development: New Directions 
Warren F. lIchman, Department of 
Political Science, University of 
California, Berkeley 


J. Public Administration: The 
Administration of Social Services 
Paul L. Puryear, Department of 
Political Science, Fisk University 


H. Philosophy, Theory and Method 


K. Ethical Theory 
Richard-E. Flathman, Department of 
Political Science, University of Chicago 


L. Formal Theory 
Gordon S. Black, Department of 
Political Science, University of 
Rochester 


M. Problems of Measurement and Method 
Lester Milbrath, Department of 
Political Science, State University of 
New York, Buffalo 


lil. Political Science and Public Policy 


N. The Impact of the Social Sciences on 
Society: A Retrospect on Recent 
Major Policy Issues 
Graham Allison, Department of 
Government, Harvard University 


O. The Impact of the Social Sciences on 
society: Prospects for the Major 
Issues of the Future 
Murray Edelman, Department of 
Political Science, University of 
Wisconsin 


IV. Political Science: A Self-Evaluation 


P. Political Science as a Vocation 
Merle Kling. Department of Political 
Science, Washington University, 

St. Louis 


Q. Teaching Politica! Science | 
G. Bingham Powell, Department of 
Political Science, University of 
California, Berkeley 


ADDRESS FOR NEW MANUSCRIPTS 
AFTER JUNE 1, 1970 


Beginning June 1, 1970, the Revirw’s Managing Editor Elect, Professor 
Nelson W. Polsby, will assume all responsibility for referring and making 
decisions on all newly submitted manuscripts and for deciding on manu- 
scripts referred but not decided on prior to June 1. Accordingly, after June 
1, 1970 all new manuscripts and all correspondence concerning manuscripts 
not then decided upon should be sent to: 


Professor Nelson W. Polsby, Managing Editor Elect 
American Pohkiical Science Review 

Department of Political Science 

University of California, Berkeley 

Berkeley, California 94720 


Each manuscript should be accompanied by an abstract of up to 200 words 
briefly describing the article’s contents. All manuscripts and abstracts should 
be submitted IN DUPLICATE. They should be double-spaced and may be 
in typed, mimeographed, hectographed, or other legible form. Footnotes 
should appear at the end of the manuscript, not at the bottom of the page. 

Since manuscripts are sent out anonymously for editorial evaluation, the 
author’s name and affiliations should appear only an a separate covering 
page. All footnotes identifying the author should also appear on a separate 
page. 


ARTICLES ACCEPTED FOR FUTURE PUBLICATION* 


September, 1970 


Michael Aiken and Robert R. Alford, University 
of Wisconsin, “Community Structure and In- 
novation: The Case of Public Housing” 

Gordon S. Black, University of Rochester, “Some 
Notes on the Process of Professionalization in 
Politics” 

Jack Dennis, University of Wisconsin, “Support 
for the Institution of Elections by the Mass 
Public” 

John P. Diggins, University of California, Irvine, 
“Ideology and Pragmatism: Philosophy or 
Passion ?” 

Melvin J. Hinich and Peter C. Ordeshook, Car- 
negie-Mellon University, “Plurality Maximiza- 
tion vs. Vote Maximization: A Spatial Analy- 
sis with Variable Participation” 

Barbara Hinckley, University of Massachusetts, 
“Incumbency and the Presidential Vote in 
Senate Elections: Defining Parameters of Sub- 
presidential Voting” 

Raymond F. Hopkins, Swarthmore College, 
“The Role of the M.P. in Tanzania” 

Chong Lim Kim, University of Iowa, “Political 
Attitudes of Defeated Candidates in American 
State Elections” 

Edward N. Muller, University of Iowa, “Cross- 
National Dimensions of Political Competence” 

Donald Rothchild, University of California, 
Davis, “Kenya’s Africanization Program: Pri- 
orities of Development and Equity” 

John W. Soule and James W. Clarke, Florida 
State University, “Amateurs and Profession- 
als: A Study of Delegates to the Democratic 
National Convention” 

Gilbert R. Winham, McMaster University, “Po- 
litical Development and Lerner’s Theory: 
Further Tests of a Causal Model” 


December, 1970 


Joel D. Aberbach and Jack L. Walker, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, “Political Trust and Racial 
Ideology” 

Hubert M. Blalock, Jr., University of North 
Carolina, “A Causal Approach to Non-random 
Measurement Errors” 

Giuseppe Di Palma and Herbert McClosky, Uni- 


* Production exigencies may occasionally necessi- 
tate publication of articles in issues other than those 
given in this listing. 


versity of California, Berkeley, “Personality 
and Conformity to Political and Social Atti- 
tudes” 

Harlan Hahn, University of California, River- 
side, “Correlates of Public Sentiments on War: 
The Vietnam Referendum” 

Henry S. Kariel, University of Hawaii, “Creat- 
ing Political Reality” 

Robert Melson, Michigan State University, and 
Howard Wolpe, Western Michigan University, 
“Modernization and the Politics of Communal- 
ism: A Theoretical Perspective” 

Edward N. Muller, University of Iowa, “The 
Representation of Citizens by Political Au- 
thorities: Consequences for Regime Support” 

Eric Nordlinger, Brandeis University, “Soldiers 
in Mufti: The Impact of Military Rule upon 
Economic Change in the Non-western States” 

Jerrold G. Rusk, Purdue University, “The Effect 
of the Australian Ballot Reform on Split Ticket 
Voting: 1876-1908” 

Giovanni Sartori, University of Florence, “Con- 
cept Misformation in Comparative Politics” 
Herbert F. Weisberg, University of Michigan, 
and Jerrold G. Rusk, Purdue University, “Di- 

mensions of Candidate Evaluation” 

Jerzy J. Wiatr, University of Warsaw, “Political 
Parties, Interest Representation and Economic 
Development in Poland” 


March, 1971 


James W. Clarke and E. Lester Levine, Florida 
State University, “Marijuana Use, Social De- 
viance and Political Alienation: A Study of 
High School Youth” 

James S. Coleman, Johns Hopkins University, 
“Political Money” 

Duncan MacRae, Jr., University of Chicago, 
“Scientific Communication, Ethical Argument, 
and Public Policy” 

Harvey C. Mansfield, Jr., Harvard University, 
“Hobbes and the Science of Indirect Govern- 
ment” 

Theodore R. Marmor, University of Minnesota, 
“Income Maintenance Alternatives: Concepts, 
Criteria, and Program Comparisons” 

Robert Melson, Michigan State University, “Ide- 
ology and Inconsistency: The Politics of the 
‘Cross-Pressured’ Nigerian Worker” 

Donald S. Zagoria, Hunter College, “ ‘Rice’ and 
‘Feudal’ Communism in India” 
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GROUP FLIGHTS TO LOS ANGELES 


for 1970 APSA Annual Meeting 
September 8-12 


The association has arranged group flights from several cities to Los An- 
geles for the APSA Annual Meeting, September 8-12, 1970. The group fares 
are the same as excursion fares, but the regulations will permit individuals 
to return any day of the week and in less than seven days. 


The fares for these flights are based on a minimum of 25 participants on 
regularly scheduled airlines: 


New York-Los Angeles September 7 (Evening) $238.35 
New York-Los Angeles September 8 (Morning) $238.35 
Boston-Los Angeles September 8 $248.85 
Washington-Los Angeles September 8 $226.80 
Chicago-Los Angeles September 8 $170.55 
Atlanta-Los Angeles September 8 193.20 
Seattle-Los Angeles September 8 $109.20 


Each group is required to depart together, but passengers may return in- 
dividually according to their own wishes. The only requirement is that they 
reserve a direct flight back on the same airline. These flights are open only 
to members of the Association and their immediate families. For more in- 
formation and application forms, write to: 

Director, Group Flights to Los Angeles 
The American Political Science Association 


1527 New Hamphire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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- Professional Placement Service at 
1970 Annual Meeting 
(September 8-12, 1970) 


A Professional Placement Service will be available to members of the American 
Political Science Association attending the Los Angeles meeting. The service will be 
located in the Galleria Room of the Biltmore Hotel. 


Although sponsored by APSA, this Service is entirely separate from APSA’s Personnel 
Service and therefore requires separate registration. 


A file of applicants seeking employment will be available for review by employers 
and descriptions of position openings will be made available to applicants. Adequate 
facilities for personal interviews will be provided. 


If you plan to attend the Conference and utilize the Placement Service, please 
complete and mail the form below as soon as possible but no later than August 3, 1970. 
Applicant and/or employer order forms will be forwarded to you upon receipt of your 
request, 

Both employers and applicants can register during the meeting but those filing in 


advance will receive expedited service. Pre-Convention registration is strongly 
recommended. 


Name: 


(Organization or Institution) — 


Address: 


(City) (State) (Zip) 
[] Employer oO N umber of Position Categories 
[] Applicant 
Will you be available for interviews during the annual meeting 


C] Yes C] No 


Mail to: Convention Placement Service 
American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W, 
Washington, D. C. 20036 


ennai 
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LOW COST GROUP INSURANCE AVAILABLE TO APSA MEMBERS 
APSA Insurance Plans | 
| 


Group Life Insurance 


* $15,000 protection with gradual reductions after age 50. 
* Optional Dependent Life Coverage. (Rates recently reduced 10%.) 
* Hospitalization Insurance Supplement Plan available to participants 


in APSA Life Insurance Trust Fund. | 
| 


Accidental Death and Specific Loss : 


* Worldwide Coverage. 
* Permanent Total Disability Benefits. 


For further information write to: 


Director, Insurance Programs 
The American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


8th World Congress, August 31 to September 5th, 1970 


APSA FLIGHT TO INTERNATIONAL 


Munich, Germany 


Members of the American Political Science Association are invited to partic- 
ipate in a group flight to Munich, Germany leaving JFK International Airport 
in New York August 22 and returning September 7, ze The fare will be 
$245.00 on Lufthansa German Airlines. 


Persons wishing to make reservations now may write directly to the Associa- 
tion, in care of the Director, Summer Flight Programs, 1527 New Hampshire 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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APSA TEMPORARY AND SUMMER 
SCHOOL FACULTY EXCHANGE 


The Association has initiated a program to act as exchange between 
institutions seeking temporary and summer school faculty and political 
scientists seeking positions. APSA welcomes notification from employers 
with short-term needs, and from members of the profession interested in 
such appointments. 


Please contact: 


The APSA Temporary and Summer School Faculty Exchange 
American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION'S 


P. one Siet bribed 


The American Political Science Association’s Personnel Service operates as a “clearing 
house,” bringing together political scientists seeking positions and prospective employ- 
ers. Registration in the service, at a $6 per academic year fee, is open to all members of the 
Association. Here are the details of its operation: 


Position Openings 
e A Newsletter is mailed monthly to those Association members seeking positions through the 
Personnel Service. There are presently over 1,000 members in the Personnel Service. 
+ The Newsletter lists, by code number, position openings and job descriptions, 


Employers Using the Service 
e Any employer may use the Association’s Personnel Service. 


e Types of positions listed include teaching on the university level, administrative positions with 
professional organizations, research and administrative positions with federal, state and local 
government agencies. 


e There is no cost to the advertising institution. 


For further information concerning registration write to: 


Director, Personnel Service 
The American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20036 
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Registry of 


Retired Professors 


The Association has established a Registry of Re- 
tired Professors. The Registry serves as an infor- 
mation exchange for those retired professors who 
are willing to teach one or more courses on a one- 
semester or one-year basis, and those institutions 
desiring to make such appointments. Any retired 
professor wishing to be listed in the Registry 
should contact the Association to receive an ap- 


plication form. Departmental chairmen wishing 


to inquire about the availability of retired profes- 
sors in a certain specialty or geographic area 
should write specifying their requirements. 


Ilogical 
legality 


Director, Registry of Retired Professors 
American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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The Price of 
Dependency 


Civil Liberties in the Welfare State 
by Robert M. O'Neil 


Does government control through conditionedbenefits make us all second class 
citizens? This searching and important new book zeros in on what happens to 
the constitutional rights of minority groups, government employees, welfare 

recipients, college students, publichousing tenants, and millions of other Ameri- 
cans who receive some form of government aid. It also offers constructive 
recommendations. ‘‘One of the few really important books on civil liberties that 
has appeared in recent years.” —ARYEH NEIER, Executive Director of the New York 


Pdutton 


$8.95 


Civil Liberties Union 
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Scent Penguins in 


POUTICAL 
SCIENCE 


ISRAEL AND THE ARABS. Maxime Rodinson. The controversial 
analysis of the Near East conflict—with frank concern for the Arab 
cause. Pelican. 95¢ | 


THE PEASANTS. OF NORTH VIETNAM. Gerard Chaliand. The . 
most complete account available of life in the Democratic Be 
of Vietnam. Pelican Original. $1.65 


THE GREEK TRAGEDY. Constantine Tsoucalas. A report on the 
present political crisis in Greece and its historical antecedents. 
Penguin Special Original. $1.45 


POLITICAL LEADERS OF LATIN AMERICA. Richard Bourne. Six 
perceptive political portraits. Pelican Original. $1.65 


SOCIALISM IN ONE COUNTRY 1924-1926. Volumes 1 and 2. 
E. H. Carr. Fifth and sixth volumes of E. H. Carr's eight-volume 
HISTORY OF SOVIET RUSSIA. Pelican. $3.65 each 


THE RISE OF ENOCH POWELL. Pau/ Foot. Penguin Special 
Original. 95¢ 


KOREA: THE LIMITED WAR. David Rees. Pelican. $2.45 
POLITICS IN FRANCE. Pierre Avril. Pelican Original. $1.95 


FOREIGN POLICIES OF THE FOUNDING FATHERS. Paul A. Varg. 
Pelican. $2. 25 





For a complete listing of Penguins in political science and related fields, write: 


| PENGUN BOCKS INC 


7\IO Ambassador RO. Baltimore, Md. 21207 
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Paperbacks from Praeger 


GERMAN CONSTITUTIONAL 
DOCUMENTS SINCE 1871 


Selected Texts and Commentary 
Edited by Louise W. Holborn, 
Gwendolen M. Carter, and John H. Herz 


Useful both as a basic sourcebook and as a 
text, this volume offers a synoptical compari- 
son of the basic institutional elements of the 
German political system as these have ap- 
peared in each of the regimes that have ex- 
isted since the creation of modern Germany. 
Included are the constitutions of the Empire, 
Weimar, and the Federal Republic, as well as 
pertinent documents relating to West Berlin 
and also basic Nazi statutes. Of major im- 
portance is the inclusion of the full text of the 
new GDR constitution as well as the 1968 
Emergency Law of the FRG. Fall 251 pp. 
$10.00, cloth; $3.95, paper. 


THE LATIN AMERICANS 
Victor Alba 


“Alba’s new book...is the best introduction 
to Latin America now available. He has a 
feel for the area based on the decades he has 
lived and travelled in all parts of the con- 
tinent. His understanding of the area enables 
him to describe how the geography, popula- 
tion and culture, as affected by outside forces, 
combine to create the modern Latin America. 
This book will be useful both as a text and 
as a reference book.”—Harry Kantor, Mar- 
quette University. 416 pp. $10.00, cloth; $3.95, 
paper. 


BLACK REVOLUTIONARY 


George Padmore’s Path from 
Communism to Pan-Africanism 
James R. Hooker 


“At last a full-length biography of Padmore, 
one of the ‘fathers’ of Pan-Africanism, is 
available ....A must for students of the his- 
tory of Pan-Africanism.’—Choice. “An im- 
portant contribution to Africana from a 
first-rate scholar.”—Library Journal. “Of 
great interest and value to students of Afri- 
can political developments.”—The Times Lit- 
erary Supplement (London). 108 pp. $6.50, 
cloth; $2.25, paper. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
SOCIALISM 


George Lichtheim 


This brilliant introductory survey of socialist 
thought and politics from the French Revo- 
lution to the present offers penetrating an- 
alyses of the contributions to socialism made 
by such figures as Owen, Proudhon, Saint- 
Simon, and Marx. The author illuminates the 
distinctions between, and relations among 
various schools within the socialist move- 
ment. “Readable and well-documented?— 
Library Journal. 376 pp. $8.95, cloth; $3.95, 
paper. 


INSIDE THE SYSTEM 

A Washington Monthly Reader 
Edited by Charles Peters and 
Timothy J. Adams 

Introduction by Richard H. Rovere 


“The American system is in trouble. It’s not 
responding well enough or fast enough to 
our critical national problems.” That state- 
ment, from the editors of The Washington 
Monthly,sums up the theme of this book, 
which brings together a striking selection of 
articles from the new national magazine's 
first twelve issues. The work of a talented 
group of journalists and politicians, the book 
collectively reveals the shortcomings of the 
federal government, August ca. 304 pp. ca. 
$7.95, cloth; ca. $2.95, paper. 


COMMUNITY CONTROL AND 
THE URBAN SCHOOL 


Mario Fantini, Marilyn Gittell, and 
Richard Magat 
Introduction by Kenneth B. Clark 


This is a comprehensive study of the partici- 
pation issue in urban public schools. Tracing 
the development of public education and the 
bureaucratization of school systems since the 
1900’s, the authors examine where and for 
whom the attempt to provide universal edu- 
cation failed. They offer a persuasive case for 
community control as a means of achieving 
the participation they consider to be an in- 
trinsic part of the education process. 
July 288 pp. $7.95, cloth; $2.95, paper. 


The College Department 


PRAEGER PUBLISHERS 


111 Fourth Avenue, New York 10003 
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Three books from the new series 


UNITED STATES INTERESTS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


JERUSALEM: KEYSTONE OF AN 
ARAB-ISRAELI SETTLEMENT 


by Richard H. Pfaff 


Suggests seven policy choices for the 
United States, and analyzes each 
choice. Discusses religious signifi- 
cance of Jerusalem to Christians, Jews 
and Moslems, and points out vast cul- 
tural gulf between Old City residents 
and Western-oriented Israelis. (August 
1969) price $2 


DOCUMENTS ON THE MIDDLE EAST 
edited by Ralph H. Magnus 


Collection of documents that explain 
the development of United States pol- 
icies in the Middle East. In addition 
to official documents, includes official: 
explanations, speeches and letters 
essential to basic discussions. (July 
1969) price $3 


This series is the outgrowth of A.E.1.’s 
Middle East Research Project to ex- 
amine some of the questions raised 
by the deterioration of the United 
States position in the Middle East. The 
project director is George Lenczowski, 
Middle East expert at the University 
of California, Berkeley. 


UNITED STATES INTERESTS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


edited by George Lenczowski 


A unique examination of the political, 
economic, and cultural components 
of American interests in the Middle 
East. Contributors to this special anal- 
ysis, in addition to George Lenczowski, 
professor at the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, are Ralph Magnus, also 
of the Berkeley campus, Professor 
Carl Leiden, University of Texas, and 
Professor Abdul A. Said, American 
University. Consultants were Profes- 
sors H. Paul Castleberry, Washington 
State University; Howard Ellis, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley; Hamdy 
Loutfi, McGill University, Montreal, 
and Malcolm Kerr, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los. Angeles. (October 1968) 

price $3 


AMERICAN ENTERPRISE INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC POLICY RESEARCH 
1200 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 20036 
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The following ts a paid political 


ROW A: 


ROW B: 


ROW C: 





ROW E: 


announcement from Prentice-Hall 


LET THEM EAT PROMISES The Politics of Hunger in America 


by the Pulitzer Prize-Winning author Nick Kotz 
Introduction by Senator George S. McGovern 


“This savage, eloquent, fact-filled book... paints an appalling picture of 
political persiflage, bureaucratic ineptitude and mora! obtuseness. (It is) 
investigative reportage of the highest order.”"—JOHN LEONARD, N.Y. 


| 
! 


wh wmm © 
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Times $6.95 


ENOUGH ROPE by Arthur V. Watkins, the former Senator from Utah | 


who chaired the select committee to investigate McCarthy 


“A remarkable documentary account of one of the crisis fronts of recent | 
American history—the Senate censure of Joe McCarthy.”—MAX LERNER, | 


New York Post $6.95 


SMOKE-FILLED ROOMS The Confidential Papers of Robert 


Humphreys Edited by Harold Lavine 

The Eisenhower campaign plan... how-Nixon nearly quit... the anatomy 
of the GOP... revealed for the first time in the papers of “one of the most 
effective political organizers our country has seen.” —Publishers’ Weekly 


"mare = 


$5.95 ° 


GREAT GUERRILLA WARRIORS by carieton Beats 


“An informative, irascible, enjoyable book.’’—Library Journal. 


Biographies of such important revolutionaries as Ho Chi Minh, Castro, : 


Che, Mao, Villa, Zapata, Aguinaldo, Abd-el-Krim, Sandino and Tito. $7.95 


THE MAYERLING MURDER by victor woitson 
“A drama of startling political significance.’—LOU/S UNTERMEYER 


“His book is lively, well-researched, and intriguing in its speculations.” 
—Publishers' Weekly $5.95 


At your bookseller or by mail: — 


B Prentice-Hall 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632 
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SKIP THIS PAGE..... 


... if yow’re not interested in love, hate, war, crime, violence, protest, revolu- 
tion, death, and other aspects of contemporary life. . 





We are interested and we're trying to do something about it. Were publishing ‘Trans-action 
books, a series of inexpensive paperbacks that can help you and your students get down to 
the real facts about serious problems that beset us today. Frankly, we’re tired of the stuff we 
read, see, and hear about these problems and we are putting out a set of books by some of 
the most thoughtful, well informed and devoted students of political and social behavior that 
get beyond the surface of these issues to provide a basis in fact for understanding and cor- 
recting them. 


America and the Asian Revolutions, edited by Robert Lifton, for example, focuses squarely 
on the explosive potential of Southeast Asia that has only been partially tapped by our ad- 
venturism, with possibly more disasterous consequences awaiting our further intrusion. Peace 
and the War Industry, edited by Kenneth Boulding, on the other hand, takes a look at what's 
happening back in the States. It evaluates war and the preparation for war as only one of 
several alternatives for resolving differences between nations and considers whether it per- 
sists because it is an economic necessity built into a “military-industrial complex.” 


You may also be interested in Police Encounters, edited by Michael Lipsky, the first of 
several volumes on law enforcement agencies as intermediaries between law-breakers and 
the law-abiding. This book covers black revolts, police riots, police brutality, sniping, gangs, 
crime statistics, and the efficacy of violence as a means of enforcing order. 


And then there’s bureaucracy! And, like it or not, modern man is man in bureaucracy. He 
spends the majority of his waking hours establishing an identity and status therein, garnering 
most of his satisfaction therefrom, and, increasingly, being what he does. American Bu- 
reaucracy, edited by Warren Bennis, pinpoints the dilemma of bureaucratic organizations, 
discusses the specific human needs that must be met if bureaucracies are to attract and re- 
tain talented people, and the kinds of organizations that may be expected to evolve in the 
future. 


Trans-action books constitute the first paperback series dedicated not merely to highlighting 
social problems but to establishing guidelines for social solutions based on social science. 
We hope you will look for them at your local bookseller, or write us for complete informa- 
tion or sample copies. 


Also, if you haven't seen them yet, write for copies of Great Issues of International Politics, 
edited by Morton Kaplan (Professor of Political Science at The University of Chicago); Po- 
litical Leadership in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union edited by R. Barry Farrell (Pro- 
fessor of Political Science and Director of the Comparative Politics Program at Northwestern 
University); and The Structure of Political Geography edited by Roger Kasperson (Assistant 
Professor of Government and Geography, Clark University) and Julian Minghi (Associate 
Professor of Geography, University of British Columbia. Aldine Publishing Company—529 
South Wabash Ave.—Chicago, Ill. 60605 
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New in the o 
University Press of H 
Cambridge Series: iss 


S§ 40 


DETENTE DIPLOMACY: UNITED STATES AND EUROPEAN 


SECURITY IN THE 1970's A 
by Timothy W. Stanley and Darnell M. Whitt, both of The Johns Hopkins University 
School of Advanced international Studies and The Washington Center of Foreign 
Policy Research 
Foreword by Livingston T. Merchant 
Published for The Atlantic Council of the United States 
“A challenging analysis of the main problems which confront us in the European 
area. An important, constructive book.” 

Senator Henry M. Jackson 
“A very useful and timely study of the European scene. The various factors which 
will influence developments on the continent are effectively analyzed and the 
dangers and opportunities of the European situation are well presented.” 
Hon. Charles E. Bohlen 
“in this important book, which focuses serious attention on the current SALT and 
NATO negotiations, Stanley and Whitt manage to give you the concepts in depth 
yet be ee eee as the newspaper you read at breakfast this morning.” 

erman Kahn 


ISBN 0-8424-0003-6 $6.95 
SOCIAL ECONOMICS FOR THE 1970's 


Programs for Social Security, Health, and Manpower 
Edited by George F. Rohrlich, Ternple University 
Foreword by Alvin Hansen 


National goals and programs for the next decade are discussed by Eveline M. 
Shedd ee Lampman, Garth L. Mangum, Sar A. Levitan, Gerard Piel and Her- 
man M. Somers. 


ISBN 0-8424-0001-X $9.95 


CRIME IN URBAN SOCIETY 


Edited by Barbara N. McLennan, Temple University 
Foreword by Ramsey Clark : 


Critical essays on the urban crime crisis ranging from its psychodynamic roots 
to current governmental action. Contributors include Joseph S. Clark, David 
Fellman, Kenneth McLennan, W. Walter Menninger, Albert J. Reiss, Jr., Simon 
Rottenberg, and Arthur J. Sills. 


ISBN 0-8424-0004-4 $8.95 


THE CHALLENGE TO U.S. DOMINANCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CORPORATION 


by Rainer Hellmann, German Economic News Agency, Brussels 
ISBN 0-8424-0005-2 17.50 


PLANNING AND THE PRIVATE SECTOR 


Experience in Developing Countries 
by John C. Honey, Vice President for Governmental Affairs and Research at 
Syracuse University. 


ISBN 0-8424-0000-1 $8.50 


U.S. CORPORATE INVESTMENT IN TAIWAN 


by Jordan C. Schreiber, Senior Research Analyst, Shields and Company, New York. 
Foreword by Kenneth W. Sparks 


ISBN 0-8424-0002-8 $9.95 


To order any of these books or to obtain further information 
on the University Press of Cambridge Series, please write: 


Dept. 311 

The Dunellen Company, Inc. 
145 East 52nd Street 

New York, New York 10022 
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The Wish to Be Free 
Society, Psyche, and Value Change 
Fred Weinstein avd Gerald M. Platt 


The Wish to Be Free is an important interpretation of modern revolutionary change. Fo- 
cusing on personality, ideology, and social structure in psychoanalytic and sociological 
terms, the book links the French Enlightenment to Freud, political change to change in the 
family. By defining the changing pattern of father-son relationships in terms parallel to 
changing relationships to authority in politics, the authors have added an entirely novel 
dimension to discussions of revolutionary change, and have tied the present to the past in a 
highly instructive way. 
“Significant and original. Among the very best attempts to integrate psychoanalytic theory 
with sociology and history.” —Talcott Parsons 

1969 LC: 71-83291 350 pages $8.50 


Employment Grievances and Disputes Procedures in Britain 
K. W. Wedderburn and P. L. Davies 


A comprehensive description of the formal and informal procedures for resolving griev- 
ances and trade disputes in Great Britain. This volume examines the general structure of 
British labor law; the voluntary procedures established by collective agreements; the legal 
machinery for arbitration and for state intervention; and the operation of the new Indus- 
trial Tribunals which since 1965 have had jurisdiction over certain types of employment 
questions. The book also assesses the recommendations and advice put to the British Gov- 
ernment by the Royal Commission Report on Trade Unions and Employers’ Associations 
in June 1968. 

1969 LC: 71-84788 300 pages $10.50 


Revised Edition 


The Millennial Kingdom of the Franciscans in the New World 
John Leddy Phelan 


Regarded as a major contribution to the history of the Spanish Conquest, this book studies 
the writings of Gerónimo de Mendieta (1525-1604), the principal proponent of the 
Franciscans’ belief that the use of force was justified in conquering the infidels. Professor 
Phelan examines both the theological basis for Mendieta’s position and the ways in which 
the events of the Conquest influenced his thinking. 

1969 176 pages $6.75 


Now available in paperback 


Political Partictpation in Communist China 
James R. Townsend 


“Distinguished by clarity in presentation, lucid, concise analysis, and broad historical per- 
spectives, this book is a most valuable contribution to the growing body of literature on 
Communist China.” —American Political Science Review 

234 pages paper, $2.25; cloth, $5.50 


S from California 
Y University of California Press * Berkeley 94720 
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POWER IN ORGANIZATIONS 


Edited by MAYER N, ZALp 


Power, both as it is exercised within organizations—for control, for decision-making, for 
effecting or inhibiting change—and as it is created by organizations, is the subject of these 
papers and commentaries presented at the First Annual Vanderbilt Sociology Conference 
in March 1969. The sociologists, political scientists, and public- and business-administra 
tion professionals represented examine different aspects of power in various settings, from 
manufacturing firms to a major medical school-hospital complex. ‘Theoretical studies are 
also included. $10.09 


SEEKING WORLD ORDER 


The United States and International Organization to 1920 
By WARREN F. KUEHL 


An account of more than a century of effort in the United States to achieve an interna- 
tional organization. ‘The author has focused on the work of the many dedicated American 
internationalists who wrote, lectured, organized, and lobbied for the cause, and, from this 
perspective, he presents a revisionist interpretation of Woodrow Wilson’s role in the fight 
for the League of Nations, “More detailed and comprehensive in dealing with the historical 
roots of the peace movement than any other work now in existence.” 

—Professor Ruhl J. Bartlett $8.95 


Vanderbilt University Press 
Nashville * Tennessee ° 37203 
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Change in 
Communist Systems 


Edited by Chalmers Johnson. How and why do Communist systems change? 
Twelve of the world’s leading specialists on Communism have set out to analyze 
the problems of social, political, and economic change in the 14 existent Com- 
munist systems using contemporary models of social science theory, in particular 
the “mobilization system” model. $8.95 


Political Terror 
in Communist Systems 


Alexander Dallin and George W. Breslauer. This study has five main aims: to 
assess the place of political terror in Communist systems, to identify the range 
of functions assigned to terror by Communist regimes, to explore variations 
among Communist states in the use of terror, to find functional equivalents, and 
to relate terror to some broader hypotheses regarding the dynamics of developing 
political systems. July. $5.95 


The Politics of Brazilian 
Development, 1930-1954 


John D. Wirth. This book increases our understanding of Brazilian politics dur- 
ing the era of Getilio Vargas by presenting detailed case studies of three key 
economic issues of the time: the foreign trade policy of the 1930’s, the decision 
to build the Volta Redonda steelworks, and the birth of Petrobras, Brazil’s state 
oil monopoly. $7.95 


Karl Radek 


THE LAST INTERNATIONALIST 


Warren Lerner. This is the first full-scale study in any language of Radek’s politi- 
cal career, from his youth in Polish socialism through his years in the old German 
Social Democratic Party and his recruitment into Bolshevism after the first Rus- 
sian Revolution in 1917. | Illustrated. $7.95 


Order from your bookstore, please 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Human Rights and 


International Action 
THE CASE OF FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION 


Ernst B. Haas. This study argues that despite debates, resolutions, and treaties, 
the effort to protect human rights by international means has failed. To test this 
hypothesis, the author examines some 500 freedom-of-association cases mediated 
by the International Labor Organization between 1950 and 1968. $6.50 


Alexander Hamilton and the 
Idea of Republican Government 


Gerald Stourzh. The political ideas of Alexander Hamilton, particularly his ideas 
concerning republican government and the form it should take in America, are 
analyzed and placed in the context of the thinking of the Founding Fathers be- 
tween 1760 and 1800. The work stresses the influence on his political views of 
Renaissance and British constitutional thought. $8.50 


The Transformation of 
Political Culture in Cuba 


Richard R. Fagen. “Succeeds in giving us a fuller view than ever before of the 
nature of the revolutionary process. . .. In its vivid picture of a society deter- 
mined to change itself, in its plausible and cautious conclusions, and in its com- 
parative approach, this is a major contribution.” —Library Journal. Stanford 
Studies in Comparative Politics. Illustrated. $8.50 


Georges Mandel 
and the Third Republic 


John M. Sherwood. A determined, ambitious, and extremely able player of the 
game of parliamentary politics, Mandel was one of the leading political figures 
of the Third French Republic. This study traces his career from its beginning as 
chief assistant to Clemenceau to his imprisonment and assassination in 1944. 


Tlustrated. About $12.50 
Order from your bookstore, please 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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DOUBLEDAY 
ANCHOR 
BOOKS” 
the first name - 
in quality 


paperback 
publishing 


om? 


al 


DOUBLEDAY & ` 
COMPANY INC. . 
Garden City, New York. 
Our Laidlaw division, 
River Forest, Illinois, serves 


the textbook needs of 
today’s schools. 





AGRARIAN PROBLEMS AND PEASANT 
MOVEMENTS IN LATIN AMERICA 


Edited by Rodolfo Stavenhagen. With land reform a 
vital Latin American political issue, this original an- 
thology provides a balanced view of agrarian struc- 
ture, the traditional dynamics of rural peasant society, 
and the role of that society in potential reform. An 
Anchor Original. To be published in August. $2.45 


THE LAST LANDSCAPE 


William H. Whyte. In this important and hopeful book 
on the American metropolitan problem, the author of 
The Organization Man shows how our cities and sub- 
urbs can be better places to live in—because more 
people will be living in them. Illustrated. $1.95 


MOVEMENT AND REVOLUTION 


Peter L. Berger and Richard J, Neuhaus. A conser- 
vative and a radical, one outside, one inside the Move- 
ment, examine the implications of what is happening 
in America today, agree on the necessity for immedi- 
ate, far-reaching changes in American life, and debate 
the means by which these can be achieved. Hard- 
bound, $5.95; Anchor paperbound, $1.45. 


NOBODY WANTED WAR 
Second Edition, Revised 


Ralph K. White. Since its original publication more 
than a year ago, events in Vietnam have borne out 
this broad forecast by the social psychologist whom 
Senator Fulbright calls “one of the most perceptive 
observers of the Vietnam War.” Professor White ex- 
amines the complex of misperceptions which have 


- caused war in general—and Vietnam in particular. 


$1.95 
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1970 Dorsey Textbooks in Political Science 


MAJOR EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS, Third Edition 
By Alex N. Dragnich, Vanderbilt University 


GOVERNMENTS AND POLITICS OF THE CONTEMPORARY 
MIDDLE EAST 
By Tareq Y. Ismael, University of Calgary 


SOVIET SOCIAL POLICIES: Welfare, Equality, and Community 
By Robert J. Osborn, Temple University 


THE IMPACT OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 
By Stephen L. Wasby, Southern Illinois University 


COURTS AND PUBLIC POLICY: Cases and Essays 
By Jay A. Sigler, Rutgers, the State University, Camden 


and Recently Published 
CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL IDEOLOGIES 


By Lyman Tower Sargent, University of Missouri, St, Louis 
203 Pages/Paperbound/$3.50 


THE LEGAL PROCESS FROM A BEHAVIORAL PERSPECTIVE 
By Stuart S. Nagel, University of Illinois 
416 Pages/$8.50 


SCOPE AND METHODS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE: An Introduction to 
the Methodology of Political Inquiry 

By Alan Charles Isaak, Western Michigan University 

268 Pages/$6.50 


SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY IN PERSPECTIVE 
By Robert G. Wesson, the University of California at Santa Barbara 
480 Pages/$9.50 


VALUE JUDGMENT AND SOCIAL SCIENCE: Structures and Processes 
By Eugene J. Meehan, University of Illinois 
172 Pages/Paperbound/$2.50 


LATIN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS: The Dynamics of 
a Revolutionary Society, Revised Edition 


By Alexander T. Edelmann, University of Nebraska 
527 Pages/$9.50 


For your examination copies, please write on departmental stationery indicating 


course title and text presently used for each book you request. 


The Dorsey Press 
Homewood, Illinois 60430 
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English and American Judges as Lawmakers 


By LOUIS L. JAFFE, Harvard University. This book deals with the law-making function 
of judges in a democracy. It contrasts English and American judges, explores the bold 
innovations of the American courts and propounds justification for that activity related to 
democratic theory, while pointing out its dangers. The author criticizes the English judges 
for their restrictive notions of the judicial functions and their rejection of the great ex- 
amples set by Coke, Mansfield, and the nineteenth-century judges. $3.50 


The Concept of a Legal System: 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF LEGAL SYSTEM 


By JOSEPH RAZ, The Hebrew University, Jerusalem. Three problems are explored in 
this study: what does it mean to assert or deny the existence of a legal system? How can 
one determine whether a given law belongs to a certain legal system? Is there a structure 
common to all legal systems, or the certain types of legal systems? The examination of 
these problems leads to a new approach to some traditional jurisprudential questions, 
though the conclusions reached are based on a critical appraisal of several previous theories. 
7 text figures. $6.25 


The Popular Movement for Law Reform, 1640-1660 


By DONALD VEALL. The law and the legal system came under severe criticism during 
the period from 1640 to 1660. The author here studies the movement for reform that 
followed. He traces its development, analyzes the different schools of thought among the 
reformers, and discusses the various proposals for reform of the criminal law and proce- 
dure, the prisons, the courts, the lawyers, and the land law. $8.50 


Yugoslav Civil Law: 
HISTORY, FAMILY, PROPERTY 


By A. G. CHLOROS, King’s College, London. This is a firsthand account of the Yugo- 
slavian legal system. The author spent several months in Yugoslav law. Its history, which 
is largely unknown in the West, is traced from the earliest times to the present. Family 
law and the law of property are studied against the background of history, official doctrine 
and the practice of the courts. Ideas which Yugoslavia helped to popularize, such as social 
property and workers’ self-management, are discussed. 2 maps. $7.75 


WY OXFORD W UNIVERSITY Wy PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Patterns of Dominance 


By PHILIP MASON. The first Director of the Institute of Race Relations, London, 
sketches those stages of human development in which inequality was the condition of 
progress and rulers justified their domination by myths of divine origin or natural supe- 
riority. In the second part he examines forms of dominance in societies such as those in 
New Zealand, Peru, and Britain, and patterns of dominance in history from ancient times 
to the present. (For the Institute of Race Relations.) $11.50 


Democracy in Mexico 


By PABLO GONZALEZ CASANOVA, University of Mexico; translated by DANIELLE 
SALTI; foreword by IRVING LOUIS HOROWITZ. “I am delighted that Gonzalez Casa- 
nova’s book will at last be available in English. It combines the presentation of key statisti- 
cal facts with a kind of theoretical analysis which English-reading students will greatly 
appreciate. He handles Mexico’s problems with great personal courage.”—Hrnry A. LANDS- 
BERGER, University of North Carolina $7.95 


Protest and Power in Black Africa 


Edited by ROBERT I. ROTBERG, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and ALI A. 
MAZRUI, Makerere University College, Uganda. Spanning the entire spectrum of African 
protest against alien rule, from the mid-nineteenth century to the present, these thirty-four 
essays provide the first comparative study of movements of resistance to European domina- 
tion. 15 maps, 2 endpaper maps. $25.00 


The Prevention of Drinking Problems 
ALCOHOL CONTROL AND CULTURAL INFLUENCES 


By RUPERT WILKINSON, University of Sussex, England. “Unusual and provocative 
..» [Wilkinson] presents a broad societal orientation ... he raises questions about overall 
long range policy and action . . . Wilkinson has rendered a real service to a problem field 
which is so unfortunately characterized by conceptual fragmentation, archaic symbolism, 
and embarrassed avoidance.” —SeLDON D. Bacon, Director, Center of Alcohol Studies, 
Rutgers University $10.00 


wW OXFORD W UNIVERSITY W PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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News from 
17 Dunster 
Street 





ca subsidiary of Prentice-Hall 


At last we can tell you more about our first politi- 
cal science volume—a significant book from the 
Institute of Politics at the Kennedy School of 
Government, Harvard University—to be pub- 
lished in August. 


The State 
and the Poor 


Edited by Samuel H. Beer and Richard H. Barringer, 
both of Harvard University 


A proposal for a more constructive role for 
state government in alleviating poverty: This 
new book explains what the state is doing for 
the poor, how it is doing it, and what it might be 
doing. Eleven functionally-oriented pieces by re- 
spected authorities from Boston College, Brandeis, 
Harvard, and M.1.T. offer specific recommenda- 
tions in the areas of manpower, welfare, trans- 
portation, housing, health care, education, state 
planning, and fiscal policy. The focus throughout 
is on responsiveness to the needs of the poor in 
policy, planning and operation at the state level. 
An indispensable reference for public officials, 
students, professors, and concerned laymen. . 


August 1970, approx. 320 pages, paper’ $4.50 


THE STATE AND THE POOR is only the beginning 
of what we feel will be an innovative, progressive 
publishing venture. For more information about 
us or about our newest book, write to Richard 
H. Marran at Winthrop. 


Winthrop Publishers, Inc. 


17 Dunster Street, Harvard Square 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 
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Provocative new titles 


The American Enlisted Man—The Rank and File in Today's Military 
CHARLES C. Mosxos, Jr. 


Who is the man behind the gun? In an effort to find out, the author, a sociologist and journalist, in- 
terviewed soldiers in Germany, Korea, the Dominican Republic, and, especially, in Vietnam. From 
these interviews and from his own participation and observations, Dr. Moskos has constructed a fas- 
cinating, highly readable account of the norms, attitudes, and styles of life in the “enlisted go 


On Record— Files and Dossiers in American Life 
STANTON WHEELER, Editor 


American society keeps a vast collection of records on its members. Who determines what records are 
kept? Who has access to the records? To what extent do records follow an individual after he has left 
the setting in which they were gathered? What are some of the dangers and pitfalls in record-keeping? 
On Record, with contributions from a number of leading social scientists, pauvidss descriptive accounts of 
record-keeping in a variety of important public and private organizations. $12.50 


The Politics of Corruption—Organized Crime in an American City 
JOHN A, GARDINER 


What are the consequences of long-term corruption for the governance of cities already suffering from a 
host of other social ills? One official in the Justice Department answered thus: “The rackets destroy a 
city. People’s confidence has been destroyed—that’s what leads to riots.” | 

In this classic “Wincanton” study, the author shows how City Hall and the syndicate actually work 
together and how the attitudes of the law-abiding citizenry allow corruption to flourish. $5.95 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
Distributed by Basic Books, Inc. 
404 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10016 


NOW IN ENGLISH 


LOS QUE MANDAN 


By José Luis de Imaz 
Translated by Carlos A. Astiz 


A pioneering analysis of the “power elite” in Argentina's 
political life, from 1936-61, as determined by political parties 
and their leaders, the military. establishment, the Roman 
Catholic church hierarchy, business and industrial leaders. 
The English translation brings these data up to date and 
Professor Astiz’s introduction places the study in context for 
those who are not familiar with Argentine history and politics. 


Cloth, $7.50 Paper, $2.45 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK PRESS 
THURLOW TERRACE — 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 12201 — 
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Now available in paperback— 


Dimensions of Freedom: An Analysis 
Felix E. Oppenheim 


A study that extends the behavioral analysis of power by applying it to the concept of freedom, 
providing a framework within which discussion of the value and importance of freedom can be 
carried on without ambiguity. 





“Everyone who values political theory as a serious and worthwhile enterprise will profit from 
this book. It is a unique and highly successful effort to give precise empirical meaning to such . 
key notions as freedom, control and power. Oppenheim thus helps to close the unfortunate gap 
that has grown up between modern social science and traditional modes of thought among 
political scientists.” —Robert A. Dahl 


“[Oppenheim’s] results as well as the philosophical implications he outlines should prove illumi- 
nating and suggestive to social and political theorists as well as to methodologists and philoso- 
phers: among all of hen the book will no doubt stimulate productive discussion.” 
—Carl G. Hempel 
“, . . enormously stimulating and veritably creative . . . far ahead of existing works of the 
kind... .” > —Harold Lasswell 
_ 256 pages $2.50 


For July publication— 


Theories of Peace and Security 
Readings in Contemporary Strategic aaa 
John Garnett, editor * ` 


This collection analyzes the role of military force in international politics, providing a synthesis 
and critique of the most important contemporary theories about the use of force in promoting 
a peaceful and secure world. The introduction surveys the best recent thinking on the subject, 
both British and American. The essays and articles~some from specialized literature often 
inaccessible to students—reflect the trends in research and the flavor of contemporary thinking. 
The major divisions of the book cover such key issues as deterrence, disarmament, arms control, 
and limited war. The contributors include some of the most eminent thinkers in the field, and 
many of the articles are already classics. . 256 pages cloth, $7.50 paper, $2.50 


The New Intemational Actors 
The United Nations and the European Economic Community 


Carol Ann Cosgrove and Kenneth J. Twitchett, editors 


A collection of twelve of the best studies on the United Nations and the European Economic 
Community, reprinted here for the first time. This volume is one of the few to discuss the U.N. 
and the E.E.C. together, showing the extent to which they, as major international institutions, 
play significant roles in international affairs. The editors have contributed a comprehensive 
introduction that draws together much recent theoretical and factual material and sets out a 
series of tests.designed to identify the qualities that allow international institutions to be actors 
in international affairs, having an a that differs from, but can be as significant as, that of 


sovereign states. Toe ae 272 pages cloth, $7.50 paper, $2.50 
ST. MARTIN’S PRESS 
College Department 175 Fifth Avenue New York, New York 10010 
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Now! Reduce Search Time with the 


PRINCETON INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 


UNIVERSAL REFERENCE SYSTEM 


POLITICAL SCIENCE SERIES 


General Editor: Alfred de Grazia, 
Professor of Government, New York University 


As a ten-volume bibliography with supplements covering more than 
30,000 significant works of particular interest to political scientists and 
those in related social science disciplines, the Universal Reference 
System Political Science Series represents a widely-accepted, major in- 
novation in bibliographic research. The series enables students, profes- 
sors, and research workers to rapidly review, in considerable depth, the 
work issued by some 2400 publishers and 800 journals, foreign and 
domestic; and brings the searcher’s attention to more relevant works 
than would be located in any other type of search. In order to ensure 
dissemination of the most recent information, the series is updated with 
annual supplements, extending its coverage into the 1970's. 


The series has two unique qualities: 
1) comprehensive coverage and detailed inspection 
2) rapidity of bibliographic research 


Basically, each URS volume consists of a Catalog of Documents that 
contains traditional! citations and annotations, and an Index of Docu- 
ments. The Index provides the system with its “search power.” 


All publications included in the series are carefully selected by experts 
in the field of political science. Each publication is then assigned up to 
21 descriptors, chosen from thousands denoting various topics and 
methodologies on several conceptual levels. In the Index of Documents, 
each descriptor is listed including all works assigned that particular de- 
scriptor. A computer sorts and arranges this data, for each of the ten 
political science subdivisions, into an alphabetized index and a catalog 
arranged alphabetically by author. 


Each citation or reference presents a clear, concise summary of the 
document, covering the topic, scope, and methodology of the work, as 
well as the conclusions reached by the author. These entries also con- 
tain the author’s name, title of the document, book, or article, the year 
published, the publisher or name of the journal, locational reference tc 
the annotation in the Catalog, and all other descriptors assigned the work. 


Thus a scholar may choose one or more descriptors denoting his genera. 
topic; for example, political participation. Under that index heading he 
may scan for entries containing descriptors denoting the particular vari- 
ables under study: those pertaining to certain times, countries, subjects, 
concepts, and methodologies. Works containing a cluster of relevan: 
descriptors may then be noted, and studied further by consulting the 
annotations in the Catalog. !n this manner, the URS not only reduces a 
scholar’s literature “search time,” but augments his “research time.” 





i Sa Sr 


For complete description and price information, please contact the Publisher. 


PRINGETON INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 


Division of Plenum Publishing Corporation 


32 NASSAU STREET, PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 08540 
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The broad spectrum of approaches reflected in a discipline 

in ferment is represented in one of the fastest growing lists in 
publishing. HRW’s. Whether you are looking for books that are 
the traditional, behavioral, or the post-behavioral, try ours. 


BIOPOLITICS 
Thomas Landon Thorson, University of Toronto 
March 1970 / 224 pages / $4.95 paper 


MICROPOLITICS: Individual and Group Level Concepts 
Edited by John H. Kessel, Allegheny College, 

George F. Cole, and Robert G. Seddig, Allegheny College 
January 1970 / 656 pages / $7.95 paper 


COMPETITION IN AMERICAN POLITICS: An Economic Model 
Andrew M. Scott, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
May 1970 / 128 pages / $2.95 paper (tent.) 


SUBNATIONAL POLITICS: Readings in State and 

Local Government, Second Edition 

Joseph F. Zimmerman, State University of New York, Albany 
March 1970 / 480 pages / $5.95 paper 


CORWIN AND PELTASON’S UNDERSTANDING 
THE CONSTITUTION, Fifth Edition 

J. W. Peltason, University of Illinois 

April 1970 / 224 pages / $3.95 paper 


For more detailed information on these and other texts in 
Political Science, please write to Mrs. Rhoda Villanueva, 
copywriter, College Promotion 


J | Holt, Rinehart 
| and Winston, Ine. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 10017 
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APPLIED FACTOR ANALYSIS 
by R. J. Rummel 


This is the first book to concern itself wholly with the application of factor analysis to 
social variables as distinct from psychological tests. A general technique suitable for 
many problems peculiar to the social sciences, factor analysis is a mathematical method 
with roots in linear algebra rather than primarily a statistical technique. It has. a geo- 
metric interpretation that gives the social scientist power to visualize, graph, and physi- 
cally model the abstract social relations being analyzed. Thus the method can be used as 
a mathematical structure for building rigorous social theory. 


617 pages $12.50 


ELITE AND SPECIALIZED INTERVIEWING 
by Lewis Anthony Dexter a 


From his virtually unique experience in the field of elite interviewing, the author has 
distilled a number of recommendations about the mechanics of the interview process: 
how to approach a prospective subject, how to conduct the interview, and how to record 
it. He investigates the effects that the interviewer himself has on the person being inter- 
viewed and on his responses. Handbooks for Research in Political Behavior 


paper $2.95 cloth $5.75 


DATA PROCESSING 

APPLICATIONS TO POLITICAL RESEARCH 
SECOND EDITION : 
by Kenneth Janda 


This handbook is designed as an introduction to the use of modern data processing in 
political research. Particular attention is paid to ways in which information can be re- 
corded, organized, and manipulated. 

The second edition presents new information on advances in machine technology, 
taking into account the new generation of computers as wel] as developments in storage 
devices and time-sharing systems. Handbooks for Research in Political Behavior 


paper $3.45 cloth $8.50 


SMALL GROUP METHODS 
AND THE STUDY OF POLITICS 
by Thomas Wm. Madron 


This book provided students of political science with a working guide to the research 
methodology of small group analysis. The author details both sociometric techniques 
and observational procedures relevant to the collection of data on small groups within 
the political system. Handbooks for Research in Political Behavior ee 


paper $2.95 cloth $7.50 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY PRESS 


1735 Benson Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois 60201 
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2 texts that reflect 


American political change 
in thought and action 


DIRECTIONS IN AMERICAN 
POLITICAL THOUGHT 


Edited by KENNETH M. DOLBEARE. 


As the demand for change in the policies and 
structure of our political system intensifies 
on the part of an increasingly large propor- 
tion of the electorate, the need to understand 
the relevance of American political values to 
contemporary problems becomes vitally im- 
portant. This book provides the framework 
for a significant understanding of that rela- 
tionship. 

Twenty-four selections are presented from 
the works of major American political 
thinkers from Paine, Jefferson, Madison, 
Adams, and Hamilton, to such contemporary 
writers as Russell Kirk, Peter Viereck, Milton 
Friedman, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., John 
Kenneth Galbraith, Michael Harrington, 
Martin Luther King, Herbert Marcuse, Tom 
Hayden, and Stokely Carmichael. The selec- 
tions are of sufficient length -to permit stud- 
ents to get a clear sense of the values and 
priorities of each thinker and to develop the 
vital intellectual skills of independent critical 
analysis and evaluation of political ideas. 


1969 516 pages $9.95 


POWER AND CHANGE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
Empirical Findings and Their Implications 


Edited by KENNETH M. DOLBEARE, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Dolbeare’s excellent anthology represen’s 
the first attempt to use empirical articles fo” 
their evaluative possibilities, to make ortho- 
dox political science have social relevance 
for students. Three brilliant interpretive es- 
says devote themselves to the meaning fa! 
today’s students of some leading empiric.1 
studies, much lauded but little understood r 
terms of the basic questions about who holc s 
the power in our society and how change cér 
be brought about. Dolbeare’s anthology, r 
short, is a small-scale textbook which ev 
ables students to become their own analys s 
and to confront important political questior 3 
with the aid of the author’s helpful interpre 
tive essays, about where the United Statc: 
is going. 


This is an essential anthology for courses r 
American Politics, Political Parties and Poli. 
ical Behavior. 1969 274 pages 

Cloth: $8.95 Paper: $3.¢2 


other titles of interest in political science 


INTRODUCTION TO POLITICS 
Essays and Readings 
Edited by NELSON P. GUILD, Frostberg State Col- 
lege; and KENNETH T..PALMER, Franklin and 
Marshall College. 

1968 341 pages 


Cloth: $7.95 Paper: $4.95 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 
Current and Classic l 
By RICHARD N. SWIFT, New York University. 
1969 558 pages $10.95 


PRESIDENTIAL POWER 

The Politics of Leadership 

By RICHARD E. NEUSTADT, Harvard University. 
244 pages 


1969 
Cloth: $4.95 Paper: $2.95 


CITY POLITICS AND PUBLIC 
POLICY 
Edited by JAMES Q. WILSON, Harvard University. 


1968 300 pages 
Paper: $4.95 


FRONTIERS OF JUDICIAL RESEARCH 

Edited by JOEL GROSSMAN, University of Wisco ?- 

sin; and JOSEPH TANENHAUSE, University of lovs1 
1969 492 pages S145 


THE POLITICS OF THE BENCH AND 
THE BAR 
Judicial Selection under the Missouri Nonpartiser. 
Court Plan 
By RICHARD A. WATSON and 
RONDAL G. DOWNING, both of the University 2. 
Missouri. 
$10.CC 


1969 393 pages 


wiley: 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 

605 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016 
In Canada: 22 Worcester Road, 

Rexdale, Ontario 
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THE LAW RELATING TO ACTIVITIES OF MAN IN SPACE 
S. Houston Lay and Howard J. Taubenfeld 


Once man has broken the hold of the atmosphere, what law directs his actions? By what legal code are 
competing nations bound as they commence their exploration of the universe? As continuing ventures 
into space become more complex, there is a need for internationally recognized laws controlling, or 
pertinent to, space activities. In this study, the authors analyze the relevant laws of nations as they 
exist at this time, whether they are derived from treaty, custom, statute, or related sources. Ways in 
which this body of law may develop in the future are also treated as well as problems which may be 
encountered. Wide-ranging and comprehensive, with a topical bibliography, this book is an important 
addition to the scholarship of an emerging field. 7 


1970 LC:77-102747 360 pages $17.50 





COMMUNISTS AND THEIR LAW 


A Search for the Common Core of the Legal Systems 
of the Marxian Socialist States 


John N. Hazard 


This is the first full-length book in English to survey the implementation of policy bp law throughout 
the communist world. Hazard points out that the Marxian socialist legal system was. not wholly a post- 
1917 invention, for a good many legal institutions remained unchanged from tsarist days or were based 
on tradition in Western European countries. Nevertheless, it may be characterized as genuinely distinct 
from the Romanist tradition. Professor Hazard’s analysis is tempered with insights gained through years 
of first-hand contact with Soviet law, and his discussions of the various differences between statute and 
actual legal practice lend particular significance to his work. 

1969 LC:75-92770 560 pages $8.75 


INDIA AND THE SOVIET UNION 
The Nehru Era 
Arthur Stein 


This study examines the interaction between India and the USSR primarily from the Indian vantage 
point, focusing on the factors which led to the development of close ties between two major countries 
with basically different socio-political systems. Analysis is provided of what Prime Minister Nehru’s 
policies attempted to achieve and to what extent the objectives were realized. Professor Stein analyzes 
the areas of accord and disagreement, harmony and tension, in a relationship which evolved from 
Soviet hostility prior to 1953 to a mood which could be termed “cooperative coexistence.” The study 
also gives extensive coverage and analysis of East-West relations, seen mainly from the perspective of 
nonaligned and communist countries. 


1969 LC:73-91656 320 pages $9.50 


The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 60637 
SET EE aT ERY ET 
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THE INDIANA THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
A Political History 
Paul C. Bartholomew 


The history of Congressional politics is examined for the first time for St. Joseph, 
Eikhart, Marshall, and La Porte counties, which in 1966 comprised the Indiana Third 
Congressional District. 248 pages $6.95 


A LATIN AMERICAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 


Nino Maritano 


Dr. Maritano surveys the historical background and most significant steps taken by the 
Latin American nations toward economic union, considers the formidable obstacles to 
this goal, and suggests priority policy targets, both national and international. 

Fall 1970 $9.95 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE LIBERATION OF MAN 
IN THE AMERICAS 
Louis M. Colonnese, Editor 


Articles deal with historical barriers to the liberation of man in Latin America, human 
rights in the present Latin American situation, and initiatives for future change in 
Latin America. 304 pages cloth, $6.95 

paper, $3.25 


SU UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME PRESS 
NE Notre Dame, Indiana 46556 





CANHELD PRESS 


A Department of Harper & Row, Publishers 
ANNOUNCES 


An important collection of articles 
dealing with man and his environment 


FCO - CATASTROPHE 


By the EDITORS of RAMPARTS 
with a Foreword by Paul Ehrlich 


Man’s pollution of his environment and interference with natural order are now drastically 
affecting his physica] and emotional health. This collection of original ecological articles 
from Ramparts—nine of which will appear for the first time in the May, 1970 issue— 
focuses on general problems and specific instances of environmental deterioration which 
affect food, population, water, air, and the balance of nature. The problem, in the strict 
sense of the word, is not scientific, and neither is the book. Rather, the articles were selected 
to point out individual responsibility to the crisis. Typical articles include “Para-Real 
Estate: The Handing Out of Resources” by James Ridgeway, “Eco-Catastrophe” by Paul 
Ehrlich, “Raping Alaska” by Barry Weisberg and David Kolodney, and “Santa Barbara: 
Oil on the Velvet Playground” by Harvey Molotch. Ten color plates. May, 1970. Paper. $2.95 


Address examination copy inquiries to your local college representative 


È 
or to Harper & Row, Publishers, 49 E. 33d Street, New York 10016 
l CANFIELD PRESS 
33 


850 MONTGOMERY STREET / SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 941 
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RUTGERS 
UNIVERSITY . 
PRESS 





NATION-BUILDING IN AFRICA 


Problems and Prospects 
by ARNOLD RIVKIN Edited by John E. Morrow 


Policy-maker and scholar, the late Arnold Rivkin set forth his conclusions—often troub- 
ling, sometimes controversial, always realistic—cabout the politics, problems, and pros- 
pects for successful nation-building in the recently emerged African states. He viewed 
the problem as more complex than most Americans believe it to be, and his book is a 
reasoned and informed exploration, nation-by-nation of the relation between political 
stability and the capacity for peaceful change and economic growth. A major volume 


in the area of African political dynamisms. 2 pages, maps, tables, appendixes, notes, 
index $10.00 


ANGLO-AMERICAN POLITICAL RELATIONS 


1665-1775 
Edited by ALISON GILBERT OLSON and RICHARD MAXWELL BROWN 


Ten American historians present some new propositions in their examination of Anglo- 
American relations and politics prior to the Revolution. Focus centers on the attitudes 
of the colonies toward England, their struggle for recognition, the pressures exerted on 
the colonies by the Crown, and the causes of the Revolution. A welcome addition to the 
limited literature on the subject during the pre-revolutionary period. 304 pages, 2 dia- 
grams, notes, index $10. 00 


STRENGTHENING THE STATE 
LEGISLATURE SERIES 


This continuing series of paperbound monographs explores individual legislative systems 
and structures. Each study makes important recommendations to promote efficiency, 
enhance independence, stimulate participation and increase incentives. They are pre- 
pared by political scientists at the Eagleton Institute of Politics at Rutgers. Published: 
CONNECTICUT $2.95; FLORIDA $3.95; WISCONSIN $3.95 


THE POLITICAL BELIEFS OF AMERICANS 
A Study of Public Opinion 
by LLOYD A. FREE and HADLEY CANTRIL 


“The most useful book in showing how opinion research can chart the mainstreams of 
the public’s political thought.” ——Paul Lazarsfield, Professor of Sociology, Columbia 
University 253 pages, tables, appendixes, notes $10.00 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS 
30 College Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 08903 
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What do you owe your — 
country if you believe it — 
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Essays on Disobedience, War, and Citizenship 


by Michael Walzer 
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If you cannot say “Yes” to your government, how far are you 


[ required to aid and abet it in its enactments? Mr. Walzer, : 
Professor of Government at Harvard, describes how citizens 
and members of political parties and movements acquire ; 
obligations, how they sustain these obligations, and how — 


sometimes — they abandon them. Taking into account the 
theory of “the consent of the governed,” he considers how his 
contemporaries can and do participate in the most contro- ; 
versial forms of action open to them: dissent, civil disobe- 
dience, war, and revolution. He reveals an extraordinary 
understanding of rebels, radicals, and rational revolution- 
aries, and approaches the issue of the obligations of citizens 
with insight and historical perspective. $7.95 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Political Trends in the Arab World 


The Role of Ideas and Ideals in Politics 

Majid Khadduri 

Dr. Khadduri analyzes the Arab search for a political system that will facilitate moderni- 

zation and enable the Arab world to meet the challenge of the West. He presents a con- 

ceptual framework that clarifies the progress of the debate among Arab reformers and 

thinkers as they have grappled with the problem of revitalizing the Islamic polity. 
$10.00 


Foundations of British Policy 
in the Arab World 


The Cairo Conference of 1921 

Aaron S. Klieman 

Drawing on previously unavailable documents of the British government as well as pri- 
vate papers and memoirs, Mr. Klieman uses the Cairo Conference as the focal point for 
a detailed study of Britain’s involvement in Middle Eastern affairs. He concludes that 


many of the contemporary problems of the Middle East originated in this earlier, de- 
cisive period. $10.00 


Arab Intellectuals and the West 
The Formative Years, 1875-1914 
Hisham Sharabi 


The Arab Awakening, the term Arab intellectuals have used to describe the process of 
“modernization,” was a product of the challenge posed by the West on all levels of life 
—social, political, economic, and psychological. Dr. Sharabi examines this challenge and 
the Arab response to it among the thinkers and activists of Egypt and the Fertile Crescent. 

$7.95 


Fashoda Reconsidered 


The Impact of Domestic Politics on French Policy in Africa, 1893-1898 


Roger Glenn Brown 


In the fall of 1898 two crises simultaneously convulsed the French Third Republic: the 
Dreyfus Affair and the Fashoda Incident. Using this conjunction of crises as a focal point, 
Dr. Brown draws on new source material to analyze the interaction of domestic and in- 
ternational politics and the processes of French imperialism in Africa. $7.50 


Paul Tillich’s Dialectical Humanism 


Unmasking the God above God 
Leonard F. Wheat 


In this major study of a controversial modern theologian, Leonard Wheat provides a 
clear and concise summary of the dialectics of Hegel and Marx. His original insights into 
the application of Marxist and Hegelian theories of history will prove to be valuable 
sources of lecture material for courses in political theory. $9.00 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS Baltimore, Maryland 21218 
Publishers of The Papers of Dwight David Eisenhower 
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Soviet Power and Europe, 1945-1970 


THOMAS W. WOLFE Moscow’s aims and interests in the key European arena of 
world politics are the subject of this important new RAND study of postwar Soviet poli- 
cies toward both halves of a partitioned Europe. Taking military as well as political 
factors into account, Dr. Wolfe provides the first comprehensive assessment of the poli- 
cies of the Brezhnev-Kosygin regime and a full historical perspective of the evolution of 
Soviet power and diplomacy. $15.00 cloth, $3.95 paper 


The Soviet Union and Arms Control 
A Superpower Dilemma 


ROMAN KOLKOWICZ and others Why, after years of delay, have the Soviets now 
agreed to discuss arms control? This lucid discussion of the Soviet position on arms con- 
trol analyses the political, economic, strategic, and institutional pressures inside Russia, 
as well as the stresses imposed on her by China, the U.S., and NATO. It looks beyond 
the SALT talks to the realities on which U.S.-Soviet negotiations must be based if they 
are to have any chance of success. $8.00 cloth, $2.95 paper 


A new title in the series Integration and Community Building in Eastern Europe 


The Hungarian People’s Republic 


BENNETT KOVRIG Drawing on political, sociological, and economic data, Bennett 
Kovrig focuses on Hungary’s experience as a member of the Communist Party-state sys- 
tem of Eastern Europe. He discusses what communism has meant to the country’s com- 
munity life, how it has changed since pre-communist days, and its forced integration with 
the other Communist Party states. $7.50 cloth, $2.45 paper 


Now Available: 

THE CZECHOSLOVAK SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 
ZDENEK SUDA 

$6.50 cloth, $2.95 paper 

THE SOCIALIST REPUBLIC OF RUMANIA 
STEPHEN FISCHER-GALATI 

$6.00 cloth, $2.45 paper 

THE GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
ARTHUR M. HANHARDT 

$6.00 cloth, $2.45 paper 

THE POLISH PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 

JAMES F. MORRISON 

$6.50 cloth, $2.95 paper 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIALIST YUGOSLAVIA 
M. GEORGE ZANINOVICH 

$6.50 cloth, $2.95 paper 

THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF ALBANIA 
NICHOLAS C. PANO 

$7.50 cloth, $2.95 paper 


Forthcoming: 


THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF BULGARIA 
NISSAN OREN 


NANNAN NINNIN 
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Party and Constituency: 


Pressures on Con gress 


JULIUS TURNER 
Revised Edition by EDWARD V. SCHNEIER, JR. 


In 1951 Julius Turner was the first political scientist to use statistical techniques in 
the analysis of roll-call votes. He tried to determine if there were significant differ- 
ences between the two parties, how much cohesiveness they displayed, and the impact 
on congressional voting behavior of party membership as well as constituency pres- 
sures. Though out of print since 1960, his book occupies, as Dr. Schneier puts it in 
his preface to this edition, a “watershed position in the intellectual history of political 
science.” 

This new edition both preserves and extends Turner’s work. Taking advantage of 
the many new works on roll-call analysis and Congress, Dr. Schneier has followed to 
1964, and in some cases to 1967, the trends and patterns Turner found for the period 
1921-1944. In keeping with the spirit of the original, which above all strove for 
relevance with regard to contemporary problems, he has used Turner's data, frame- 
work, and methodology as the basis for a new book. $10.00 cloth, $2.95 paper 


The Supreme C — 


and the Electoral Process 
RICHARD CLAUDE 


In recent years the Supreme Court has moved ahead of Congress and the Executive 
in a controversial attempt to “nationalize” the electoral process. Professor Claude’s 
unique study brings together and analyzes the cases heard by the Court during the 
past 100 years which have most influenced voting rights and representation. He 
offers valuable insights into the role of litigation in the democratic process and in- 
dicates those issues most likely to be the subject of future litigation. $10.00 


Learned Hand’s Court 
MARVIN SCHICK 


From 1941 to 1951, when Learned Hand was its chief judge, the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit was one of the most highly respected tribunals in judicial 
history. Professor Schick’s historical, biographical, and behavioral study analyzes 
more than 3,000 decisions handed down by the court, describes its unique procedures, 
and correlates the votes of Second Circuit judges with the subsequent decisions of 
the Supreme Court. $12.50 


iin: 
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Barton J. Bernstein, editor 


POLITICS AND POLICIES OF THE TRUMAN ADMINISTRATIC. ' 


This pathbreaking collection of original essays offers a whole new 
perspective on the Truman years, including the origins of the Cold War, civ: 
rights, the loyalty and security programs, the Marshall Plan, decisions in Germany, 
Latin American policy, and Truman’s political rhetoric. cloth $10.0) 

paper $2.9) 


THE ROCKEFELLER REPORT ON THE AMERICAS 


The New York Times Edition, Introduction by Tad Szulc. The com- 
plete text of Nelson Rockefeller’s report of his presidential mission to Latin Amei- 
ica, including the controversial recommendations which many observers predic: 
will provide the touchstone for a new “partnership” with our hemispheric neighbors. 

cloth $5.9. 
paper $1.9. 


Charles D. Tarlton 
FORTUNE’S CIRCLE 


A Biographical Interpretation of Niccolo Machiavelli. In this unusu- 
ally perceptive book, Mr. Tarlton plays the events of Machiavelli’s life against ni; 
writings to illuminate both and ultimately to demonstrate Machiavelli’s greatness. 

$6.9! 


NEW QUADRANGLE PAPERBACKS 
Martin Oppenheimer, The Urban Guerrilla (qP219) $2.65 
Kurt Lang and Gladys Engel Lang, Politics and Television (QP216) $2.95 
H. L. Nieburg, In the Name of Science (REVISED EDITION, QP218) $2.95 
Shalom Endleman, ed., Violence in the Streets (QP215) $2.95 
Carl N. Degler, ed., The New Deal (NYTIMES BOOK, QP74) $2.45 


QUADRANGLE BOOKS, Inc. 
A Subsidiary of The New York Times 
12 East Delaware Place, Chicago 60611 
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PARTIES AND POLITICAL CHANGE IN BOLIVIA 1830-1952 


HERBERT S. KLEIN 


“A thorough and comprehensive study of the long- and short-range causes of the 
Bolivian revolution of 1952, one of the most profound social upheavals in the 
history of the American continent. ... The bulk of the text is devoted to the 
Chaco War (1930-1935) and its legacies—above all, the climate of economic na- 
tionalism, indigenismo, and political radicalism which paved the way for civil 
war and revolution in 1951-1952. ... Indispensable for academic libraries.” — 

Library Journal 
Cambridge Latin American Studies 5 $14.50 


THE FOREIGN OFFICE AND FOREIGN POLICY 1898-1914 
| ZARA S. STEINER : | 


A study of the Foreign Office at a decisive period in its history. It tells how a 
secretarial department, archaic in tone and manner, developed into a major de- 
partment of state. 

The personalities, cast of mind and political stance of the men who staffed 
the Foreign Office, the foreign secretaries and their permanent officials, form 
the focus of the book. Mrs Steiner also examines some of the outside forces 
which shaped policy and created the climate of feeling and opinion in which 
Whitehall operated. $10.50 


POLITICS AND CHANGE IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
- Edited by CoLin Leys 


Articles written by British political scientists on the theory and practice of de- 
velopment, with additional papers by an economist, an economic historian and 
a social anthropologist illustrating the important contributions these disciplines 
make to an understanding of political change in developing countries. 
Bibliographical index. $7.50 


CHARACTER AND STYLE IN ENGLISH POLITICS 
‘J. H. GRAINGER 


A study of leading English politicians from the Tudor period to the present. 
The author distinguishes between character and style as touchstones to identify 
and evaluate the qualities of the dissident politicians who spoke for country 
against court in the seventeenth century and those who took a stand in the 
eighteenth century but were assimilated in the political order. 

The book concludes with a discussion of Victorian political heroes and of 
notable leaders of the twentieth century. $8.50 


Now in paperback: 


PARLIAMENT Ivor JENNINGS $3.75 
CABINET GOVERNMENT Ivor JENNINGS $3.75 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
32 East 57th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10022 
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COLUMBIA 


LAND AND CONSTITUTION IN INDIA 


H. C. L. MERILLAT 


The primary aim of this book is to provide American readers with an introduction to 
the constitutional structure and problems of the world’s largest democracy. It focuses on 
two of the most controversial constitutional issues: property rights in land and taxation 
of farm incomes. 


304 pages SBN 231-03362-1 $8.50 


DISTRICT VOTING TRENDS IN INDIA 


CRAIG BAXTER 


An exhaustive study of Indian election returns for the period 1951-1969 which reports 
on district levels and compares them in order to show the progress of election trends 
subsequent to the reorganization of the Indian states. 


378 pages SBN 231-03377-X $5.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS: 440 West 110th Street, New York, N.Y. 10025 
Address for orders; 136 South Broadway, Irvington, N.Y. 10533 


THE STRUGGLE IS THE MESSAGE THE 


POLITICS 
OF REVOLUTION 


The Organization and Ideology 


of the Anti-War Movement 


Irving Louis Horowitz Harvey Wheeler 
Rutgers—The State University The Center for the Study 
Part | — of Democratic Institutions 
The Struggle Is the Message: 
The Liberal Pivot “Today's political problems arise from dis- 
Part {| — orders of the entire ecological order. Their 


solutions are to be found not through the inter- 
action of local interests and pressure group politics, 
The Radical Pivot but rather through a politics of the whole... .” 


The Message Is the Struggle 


probably 160 pages 
$2.95 & $5.00 probably. 160. pages $2.95 & $5.00 July 1970 





June 1970 c|- The Glendessary Press, Ine., 2512 Grove, Berkeley, California 94704 
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New from Yale 


The Analysis of Political Cleavages 
by Douglas W. Rae and Michael J. Taylor 


Defining political cleavage systems as the sources of division within a society, 
the authors of this methodological book analyze five important properties of 
cleavage systems in an attempt to offer more precise, more general, and there- 
fore more powerful interpretations than now exist for some central concepts in 
this field. The properties examined include: the extent of division, the degree 
of crystallization, the degree of cross-cutting, the degree of overlap, and the 
intensity of division. Using elementary set theory and probability theory, the 
authors give mathematical definitions to each concept and apply these defini- 
tions to data from several nations and to theoretical problems. 

cloth $10.00; paper $2.95 


The Costs of Accidents 


A Legal and Economic Analysis 
by Guido Calabresi 


“‘Calabresi’s book is most significant for its first-rate combination of modern 
economic analysis and legal policy. The methodology and underlying princi- — 
ples extend far beyond the particular subject matter of accident law to many 
other legal areas that could benefit from economic analysis. In turn, some eco- 
nomic analyses may become the richer for the discussion in this book. It is 
truly one of those rare important volumes."’——Gerald M. Meier. $10.00 


The Environmental Crisis 
Man’s Struggle to Live with Himself 
edited by Harold W. Helfrich, Jr. 


“An unusually engrossing collection of 12 talks by a group of authorities who 
unburdened themselves of some pretty grim feelings and facts about ‘man’s 
struggle to live with himself.’ . . . Straightforward and often brilliant talking 
on the ‘Russian roulette’ we are playing with ‘biogeochemical cycles,’ on the 
facts and fallacies surrounding potential world famine, on the promises and 
perils of weather control, on our outmoded concepts of ‘nature,’ on’ govern- 
mental ‘fun and games’ that in the end won't fool anybody, and even on the 
despoiling of the sea.”—Pyblishers’ Weekly. cloth $7.50; paper $1.95 


British Colonial Administration 


in the Mid-Nineteenth Century 
The Policy-Making Process 


by John W. Cell | 


Examining the constant factors in British colonial problems——the Colonial 
Office, the administrative centers in the colonies, and the connections between 
them, Mr. Cell provides an illuminating picture of administration in action. His 
delineation of the evolution of policy shows that the pattern of decision-making 
was typically one of hesitation rather than the steady application of a coherent 


plan. | $10.00 


EIEN Yale University Press New Haven and London 
EE in Canada: McGill-Queen’s University Press 
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THE POLITICS OF FEDERAL COURTS 
Richard J. Richardson, University of North Carolina 
Kenneth N. Vines, State University of New York at Buffalo 


This study of the federal courts examines and describes the federal court 
system as a political institution. Emphasis is placed on the district and 
circuit courts where most of the decisions in the federa! court system are 
made and where the important issues first are shaped and defined. The 
role of each court, including the Supreme Court, is examined as to its 
distinctive place in the federal judicial process. 


Many factors shape the politics of the federal courts. Some of these are 
the recruitment of judicial personnel, the organization of the courts, the 
nature of the judicial process, the character of litigation in the courts, the 
historical and institutional context within which the courts operate, as well 
as exogenous political pressures. in addition, the patterns of decision 
making within the courts and variations among judicial personalities, 
different court levels and institutions are important factors in determining 
the politics of the courts. These are examined by themselves and in 
relationship to each other. 


Cloth | 192 pages | $5.00 
Paperbound | 192 pages | $3.50 





and Company 
34 Beacon St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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John Buchan 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Aaron Wildavsky, Editor University of California, Berkeley 


The aim of this large volume of essays and excerpts, in the words of Professor 
Wildavsky, is “to make the presidency a subject of social science analysis.” 


To this end the editor has devised a new organization of materials emphasizing 
three basic concepts necessary for a meaningful study of the presidency — 

role, personality, and power. The editor argues that any individual president can 
best be understood in relation to his “publics”. A consideration of these arenas 
of mutual interaction —the people, the press, the parties, Congress, the 
executive branch, and the courts — comprises the latter two-thirds of the book, 
much of which is entirely new and written expressly for this volume. 


Cloth / 816 pages / $9.95 


-PARTY POLITICS IN AMERICA 
Frank J. Sorauf, University of Minnesota 


This book, published in 1968 and a continuing best-seller, describes the 
American political parties as they are today and suggests why they are that 
way, how they differ from other political parties and what roles and activities 
they perform in the American political system. It is both an analytical and 
descriptive approach to the parties as organizations and to their main 
activities as political parties. The text avoids endless detail while still 

giving the student an analytical framework on which to “hang” 

descriptive data. 


“This book is particularly suited to a quarter course in politics in whichtime 
does not permit the study of pressure groups. Descriptively, it does a 
thorough job in relating the political party in its operational context. 
Analytically, it should serve to cause the student to think about politics in 
some new and meaningful ways.”. .. Donald L. Fairchild, Georgia State 
College 


Cloth | 438 pages | $7.50 
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THE POLITIGS OF LOCALJUSTICE 
James R. Klonoski, University of Oregon 
Robert I. Mendelsohn, Wayne State University 


What is justice? Who gets justice? And how and why does one get justice in the 
kind and amount he does? These readings on "law and order” describe and 
analyze how decisions in the legal system are influenced by the local political 
setting in which they are made. The editors feel that justice is “distributed” by the 
functioning of legal instruments, in the same way as money is by business 
institutions, and as education is by schools. 


Paperbound / 288pages / $3.95 


AMERICAN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS AND PUBLIC POLICY 
Five Contemporary Studies 


Allan P. Sindler, University of California, Berkeley 
Contributors: Theodore R. Marmor, Eugene Eidenberg, Richard 
Blumenthal, Robert L. Peabody, and Andrew Hacker. 


A text which has proven to be a perfect supplement for American 
government courses. 


Stressing the policy processes of American democracy, this select group of 
specialists has presented five case studies, each providing directed insights 
into the fascinating array of contemporary institutions and programs. Through 
these the student may witness the interaction of the major institutions of 
American political life: the Presidency, Congress, the Supreme Court, 
Political Parties, and the Bureaucracy. 


Written in a manner that retains the drama of actual events, these studies 
are carefully drawn by the editor and the authors so that political processes 
and institutions may be seen to interrelate and so that the structures and 
functions of government as described in good textbooks may be 
comprehensively illustrated. 


Paperbound | 320 pages | $3.95 
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SEZ -. Recent United Nations studiès and|reports . ` 


Yearbook of the United Nations 1967 


The Yearbook is the principal reference work 
of the Organization. It is intended to present 
factually, conveniently and concisely, within a 
single, fully indexed volume, the basic informa- 
tion needed to help towards understanding, and 
following, the workings of the United Nations 
system. 1110pp. Clothbound $25.00 


A Study of the Capacity of the United 
Nations Development System 
(Jackson Report) 


Contents: The Commissioner's Report; Charac- 
ter and content of the Programme; Procedures 
for planning and operating the Programme; 
Organization, administration and finance. 
570pp. $7.50 


Practical Benefits of Space Exploration 


A digest of papers presented at the United 
Nations Conference on the Exploration and 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, Vienna, 7968. 

78pp. $1.00 
The full texts of the papers in the language of 
submission, supplemented by summaries in the 
other three Conference languages, will be pub- 
lished shortly under the title Space Exploration 
and Applications. 


Policies and Means of Promoting Tech- 
nical Progress 


Papers presented to the Fifth Meeting of Senior 
Economie Advisers to ECE Governments. 


Contents include: Policies designed to optimize 
or influence the output of scientific research 
and the flow of technical innovations; Policies 
designed to optimize the application of technical 
innovations in industry; Organizational aspects 
of science policy at the national level. 

159pp. $2.50 


Assistance for Economic and Social De- 
velopment -available from the United 
Nations system 


A Handbook of Criteria and Procedures. 


The handbook is intended primarily as a ready 
reference document for use by government 
officials in developing countries who are inter- 
ested in knowing what types of assistance in 
what fields are available from the organizations 
‘of the United Nations system, under what cri- 
teria or priorities a particular form of assistance 
may be available, and what procedures are to 
be followed to obtain assistance. 84pp. $1.50 


The Concept of a Stable Population 


Application to the Study of Populations of 
Countries with incomplete Demographic Sta- 
tistics (Population Studies, No. 39). 

238pp. $3.50 


Growth of the World's Urban and Rural 
Population, 1920—2000 


Contents include: The world’s urban and rural 
population in 1950 and 1960 as nationally 
defined; World urbanization trends as measured 
in agglomerations, 1920-1960; A tentative as- 
sessment of possible future trends. 
124pp. $2.00 


Rural Housing: A Review of World Con- 
ditions 


The purpose of this study is to make a first at- 
tempt at describing prevailing conditions with 
respect to rural. housing and community facili- 
ties, and constitutes a major new source of in- 
formation hitherto unavailable. 186pp. $3.00 


Handbook of International Trade and De- 
velopment Statistics 


The purpose of this publication is to provide a 
basic collection of statistical data on world trade 
and development for the use of delegates of 
UNCTAD conferences as well as for other gov- 
ernment officials and research workers in the 
field of trade and development. 303pp. $4.00 


The-World Market for Iron Ore 


Contents include: Consumption of iron ore in 
individual sectors of the iron and steel industry; 
Supplies of iron ore: production and reserves; 
International trade in iron ore and development 
of prices; Note on the marketing of iron ore and 
price formation; Constituents of iron-ore costs; 
Trends in ocean, inland waterway. and coastal 
transport; lron-ore requirements in 1970, 1975 
and 1980; Trends in iron-ore production 1964— 
1970; lron-ore trade and consumption in 1970; 
Prospects for iron-ore production in 1975 and 

0. 333pp. $4.50 


World Trade in Steel and Steel Demand in 
Developing Countries 


Contents include: The growth of steel demand 
and of steelmaking capacity; Price develop- 
ments, price formation and competition in the 
world market; World trade in semi-finished and 
finished steel products; The supply of and de- 
mand for steel in industrialized countries; Fac- 
tors influencing steel demand and its product 
pattern in developing countries. 20ipp. $3.00 


United Nations Publications, Room LX-23006, New York, M. Y. 10017 
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Lippincott 


New, Third Edition 
THE ASIANS: Their Heritage and their Destiny 


Paul Thomas Welty, Northeasfern Illinois State College 


This brief introduction to contemporary Asia has been adopted for a wide variety of course ;. 
The author probes historical backgrounds, political and social institutions, religions, econom « 
systems, and analyzes tensions stemming from conflicts between traditional and Weste:.. 
ideologies. The Third Edition brings the book completely up to date with the incorporatic: 
of new material on recent developments: the Cultural Revolution in Communist China, Japan s 
continuing economic and industrial growth, recent events in North and South Korea, th. 
Vietnamese peace talks in Paris, and President Nixon’s remarks on U.S. objectives ana ir- 
tentions in Viefnam, 


355 Pages Paperbound/Clothbound 197; 


POLITICS and the 
INTERNATIONAL SYSTEN 


Edited by Robert L. Pfaltzgraff, ir., University of Pennsylvania 


w This well balanced collection brings together selections from some of the most importar | 
writings on the nature and scope of international relations as a discipline, and on the stuc ’ 
of international phenomena. The selections, many representing diverse and conflicting viev - 
points, are arranged within nine major sections: International Relations as a Discipline, Th: 
Nature of the International System, Conflict and Military Potential, Technology and Inte- 
national Politics, Economics and the International System, Man-Milieu Relationships, Nations: 
Character and Transnational Images, Propaganda and Psychological Warfare, and The Mer- 
agement of Power. 


514 Pages Paperbound 196? 


College Department 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 


East Washington Squar. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1910.) 
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OUTSTANDING BOOKS FROM KENTUCKY 





MILITARY JUSTICE AND THE 
RIGHT TO COUNSEL 


S. Sidney Ulmer 


Concern for ‘the protection of one’s 
rights has finally reached the military. 
The large number of citizen draftees 
presently serving in the military has 
resulted in pressure being brought on 
Congress.to bring about a liberaliza- 
tion of military law. Ulmer examines 
the development of American military 
justice in the context of military pro- 
secutions. He shows how lawyers who 
have represented military personnel 
have been most responsible for bring- 
ing about improvements in military 
justice. Ulmer makes a comparative 
analysis of the rights of civilians and 
of military men, shows the historical 
development of both, and concludes 
that there has been more progress in 
civilian than in military law. Never- 
theless, he feels that considerable 
progress has been made in both fields. 
This book is timely and interesting 
and makes a significant contribution 
to the literature concerning the civil 


rights of individuals.—Library Journal — 


$6.50 


FOREIGN POLICY AND THE 
DEVELOPING NATION 


Richard Butwell, editor 


Eight political scientists, economists, 
and sociologists explore the interrela- 
tionships between the levels of eco- 
nomic strength and political stability 
attained by newly emerged nations— 
and the formulation of their foreign 


policies. The complex relationship be- — 


tween foreign policy and development 
is illuminated by their insights. 


THE UNIVERSITY. PRESS OF KENTUCKY 


Richard Butwell is the director of the 
Business Council for International 
Understanding program at American 
University. 


The contributors are: 


HENRY BIENEN 
Princeton University 
RUPERT EMERSON 
Harvard University 
IVO K., and 
ROSALIND FEIERABEND 
San Diego State College 
BENJAMIN HIGGINS 
University of Montreal 
LLOYD JENSEN 
‘University of Kentucky 
WILSON CAREY McWILLIAMS 
Brooklyn College 
GAYL D. NESS 
University of Michigan 
$9.95 


DEVELOPMENTAL CHANGE 
An Annotated Bibliography 


Allan A. Spitz 


A thorough guide to useful resources 
on development and modernization 
of the undeveloped areas, this compre- 
hensive bibliography orders and an- 
notates nearly 2,500 articles appearing 
since 1945 in 234 journals published 
in 25 different countries. The entries 
are arranged by subject and indexed 
by both author and journal. The cita- 
tions are divided into six major areas, 
then into further subdivisions for ease 
of access. The.book places special em- 
phasis on new and little-known 
sources. It also includes a selected 
bibliography of, books and mono- 
graphs. $12.50 


LEXINGTON 
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AUTHORS WANTED 10 WHILE ONE OR MORE CHAPTERS FOR A NEY/ 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TEXTBOOK (INTRODUCTORY LEVEL) FOR 
SENIOR AND JR. COLLEGES 


OBJECT IS TO MAKE THIS TEXT AVANT-GARDE AND RELEVANT TO THis 
NEEDS OF TODAYS COLLEGE POPULATION. 


CONSULTING EDITORS ALSO NEEDED TO READ AND EDIT CHAPTERS. 


On a fee basis. We are eager to contact specialists in their field who can either write, revis2 
or edit chapters of this text. We are looking for college professors, instructors, and other 
capable authors with a solid writing ability. Grad students working with a professor we!- 
comed. 


Some of the new chapters needed are: 

1. SOCIAL ATTITUDES TOWARD THE GOVERNMENT AND LAW. The Problems 
of “Leadership.” “Are We All Policemen?” ete. Scapegoating of political leaders; th: 
Problem of the Family. Are leaders “out-of-touch”? 

2. THE DISINTEGRATION OF THE CITIES. The “De-escalation” of the Cities. 

3. THE MYTH OF THE MELTING POT.—Inter-group tensions, Human Zoo concepts 
and other scientific theories applicable to human behavior. 

4, The DANGER OF OVER-POPULATION 

5. ENVIRONMENT, ECOLOGY AND POLLUTION 

6. THE “DRUG CRISIS” IN AMERICA AND THE WORLD & the “White Death’ 
(The Heroin Epidemic) 

7. CRIME AND VIOLENCE. 

8. SAFETY IN YOUR STREET, your home, business and school. Community Rehabili- 
tation. 

9. “HIPPIECULTURE,” the “BLACK POWER MOVEMENT” and the “SEXUAL 
REVOLUTION” (myth and fact) examined. 

10. THE VIETNAM WAR—‘Finding a ‘Face-saving’ Peace in a “Dishonorable’ War.” 

11. PEACE & WAR. Psychological, sociological and scientific theories to explain war and 
peace. Hopes for the Future of Mankind. The Military Industrial Complex; “Game 
Behavior” of people, groups and nations. 

12. REVOLUTION, “REBELLION” PERSONALITY, AND THE PROBLEM OF THE 
“FAMILY” 

13. RELIGION 

14. SOCIAL CHANGE, The Problem of self-defeating behavior. Do you Change and/or 
does the World Change? Where is the “Happy Age”? 

15. THE GROWTH OF PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY AND ITS INFLUENCE 
UPON GOVERNMENT. Psychological theories and methods. 

16. THE COMMUNICATION GAP—The Media—Newspapers, Radio, Television, Maga- 
zines, records, talking, etc. 

17. EDUCATION—Chaos in our Schools. The “Blackboard Jungle.” 

18. LIFE AND DEATH—Medicine, Health & Physical Fitness. 

19. SUMMARY OF MAJOR SCHOLARLY AND POPULAR BOOKS, ARTICLES ANT 
renee MEDIA ON AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. Ideas of the major politica. 
thinkers. 

20. GUIDE TO ADVANCED STUDY, CAREERS AND GRADUATE SCHOOLS IN 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 

21. HOW TO WRITE RESEARCH PAPERS IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 


We also need artists and researchers for this text. If you are interested in the above kindly con- 
tact: Social Studies Editor, COLLEGE NOTES & TEXTS, INC. 184 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, N.Y. 10010 or cal] 212-MU 3-8800. 


Kindly send Vita or resume. Proposed chapter outline must accompany letter. Chapters shoulc 
be moderately footnoted with a short annotated bibliography after each chapter (about 25-30 
books and articles) and should include pictures, diagrams, charts, etc. where necessary. Each 
chapter should be approx. 7500 wds. (i.e. 25 typewritten double spaced pages) including 1000 
wds. of exam type questions and answers. Chapters are due on Sept. 15, 1970 or earlier. Text 
to be published fall of 1970. FEE SCALE as follows: 


New. Chapters: secere iret ates nmmaat ave sO sate a bese mere L eau e he .....9300 each 
To Revise a Chaple irene ag bat tok So a ie a Merk a Hi are ere Sukie eho. erg seed $200 each 
Editing and. Gonsulans: per Chapter sser asepe cin tole wee uae ey EENE korea $ 40 each 
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Now you can scan the contents of 300° 
Journals | in one publication 


bas 


r: 


è Dissent © Human Relations = 
o Amaca Political Science Review @ Soviet Studies ® Middle Ea 
zation ® The Atlantic Community Quarterly ®© The Journal of Developing 
of Asian Studies @ Asian Survey ® The Journal of International Affairs ® The Ur 
ndinavian Political Studies @ Australian Outlook ®- Journal of Political Economy ® 
ternational Law @ World Affairs @ International Affairs @ Public Opinion Quarterl 
a Quarterly ® Die pbc © National Civic Review © Revue Francaise de Scienc 
1 Studiege@: endCultural Change @ Foreign Affairs @ Afri 
sernasjonal Politikk @ Revista Brasileirs 
Law ® Journal of Asian and Africargl 
® Inter-American Economic Affald 
Political Science Quartg 
9 Review, 


-A WORLDWIDE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE 
TO THE STUDY OF POLIĦCS AND SOCIETY 


ae Lae ae we a rim 205 LAR 


ae 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND GOVERNMENT (i 





What is your field of interest? 


Political theory, public administration, interna- 
tional relations, comparative government, poli- 
tical sociology, election studies, law, military 
affairs? 


These subjects — and many others on govern- 
ment, our society, and the world-— are now 
covered in a quick service designed to keep 
uF with the explosive increase in periodical liter- 
ature. 


ABC POL SCI (Advance Bibliography of Contents: 
Political Science and Government) is a solu- 
tion to the problem of keeping current. It 
annually lists articles from the contents pages 
of more than 300 journals . . . concurrently or 


* 300 journals included. Relevant journals added regularly. 


ine mitten RH HR RO Na a i SE ee e e a a SERIE] RRR mmm 


Dept. APS 
ABC POL SCI >» 


C] Please enter my subscription to ABC POL SCI, beginning with Volume 2 
970)—-9 issues including Annual Subject index at $6.50. 
PLEASE INCLUDE PAYMENT WITH YOUR ORDER. 


| 
| 
| 
| [] Send descriptive brochure so that | can learn more about ABC POL SCI. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Name 
Address 


City, State, Zip 


Riviera Campus, 2010 A.P.S., Santa Barbara, Ca. 93103 





in advance of publication dates. Coverage in- 
cludes periodicals and other serials (yearbooks, 
etc.) from all over the world. 


An index to each of the issues provides a 
quick reference to names, countries or areas, 
court. cases, and topics. 


e Nine issues per year, including 
Annual Subject Index 

* Index to each issue ` 

.* Article Copying Service 


e Individual Subscribers: $6.50 per year 
, (Libraries: write for institutional rates) 












visit BOOTH 32 AT APSA 
CONVENTION SEPT. 8-12 








AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CENTER @ CLIO PRESS 


PUBLISHER OF ABC POL SCi « AMERICA: HISTORY AND LIFE ‘« HISTORICAL ABSTRACTS 
TWENTIETH CENTURY SERIES è BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE SERIES 
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Still available...... 
Abstracts 
of the 
1969 APSA Annual Meeting 


The Abstracts is a booklet containing one page abstracts of papers de- 
livered at the Annual Meeting held in New York City in September of 
1969, 


The Abstracts may be obtained by sending $.50 to: 


Subscription Department 

American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETINGS 


of 
The American Political Science Association 


Complete proceedings of the APSA Annual Meetings (including copies of all 
papers delivered from 1956 through 1968) may be obtained by contacting the 
Customer Services Department, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
48106. 


PROCEEDINGS on Microfilm: $22.50 per reel 
in hard copy (individual papers): $2.00 each 


Prepayment Required 
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You MEAN I CAN GET $50,000 OF 





TIAA LIFE INSURANCE FOR LESS THAN $] 007 


That’s what an Assistant Professor asked us when he heard about TIAA’s low life 


insurance costs. 


It’s true. At his age 30 the annual premium for a 20-Year Home Protection policy 


providing $50,000 initial amount of insurance is $159.00. The first-year dividend, based 


on our current dividend scale, is $61.00, making a net payment of $98.00. Dividends, 
of course, are not guaranteed. 


The Home Protection plan is level premium Term insurance providing its largest 
amount of protection initially, reducing by schedule each year to recognize decreasing 
insurance needs. This is just one example of the many low-cost TIAA plans available. 
if you need more protection for your family, ask us to mail you a personal illustration 
with figures for a policy issued at your age. . We'll also send the Life Insurance Guide 


describing other TIAA policies. 


ELIGIBILITY 
Eligibility to apply for this or 
other TIAA life insurance is lim- 
ited to persons employed at the 
time of application by a college, 
university, private school, or 
other nonprofit educational or 
scientific institution that quali- 
fies for TIAA eligibility. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION === "p 
730 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 (TIAA) 


Please mail the new Life Insurance Guide and a personal Illustration. 


Your 
Eee nn ii DE Of BI PI 


Addres 
Street 
City State ZIP 


Nonprofit Employer 
college, university, or other educational or scientific institution 
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The Political Education of Arnold Brecht 
‘An Autobiography, 1884-1970 


"Appointed Cabinet Secretary by the last imperial Chancellor, Arnold Brecht 

"served in the German government until dismissed by Hitler in 1933, His auto- 

; biography is a rich account of the peculiarly coherent sequence of events of 

_ that period: the catastrophe of World War I, the nerve-wracking decisions of 

the Armistice, Hitler’s ascent to total power. Observer and participant, Arnold 

_ Brecht has written a book which is at once an absorbing personal narrative 
and.a work of applied political theory. $15.00 p 
2 


Yugoslavia and the N onaligned World 
Alvin Z. Rubinstein. T 


Alvin Z. Rubinstein examines the determinants which Haed Belgrade’s turn Bg 
to the new nations of Asia and Africa and its role in pioneering nonalign- | 9 
ment. He discusses the policies of Yugoslav leaders in their quest for security 
and international influence, traces Tito’s relations with Nasser, and explores 
Belgrade’s role in the. Moscow-Peking rift. $11.00 


. i 
Tanzania 
Party Transformation and Economic Development 
Expanded Edition 
Henry Bienen ie 


A 


In this new edition, the author discusses the events and significance of the 
Arusha Declaration. “. . . much more than a study of the Tanganyika African 
Nationalist Union. . . . It is also a study of the history, ideology, commitment, 
and the role the party plays in all aspects of life in Tanzania. . . . very infor- 
mative and readable, . . .”—Library Journal on the first edition. 
Published for the Center of International Studies, Princeton University 
Cloth, $11.50; Paper, $3.45 


_ Princeton Paperbacks’ 


The Atomic Bomb and the ‘End of World War IT 
Herbert Feis 


Originally published as Japan Subdued, this edition is more complete and re- 
vealing because of the inclusion and analysis of new information on the de- 
cision to use the atomic bomb. $2.95 (Cloth, $6.00) 


t 
a 


Princeton University Press 


Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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Kenya’s Africanization Program: Priorities of Development 
and Equity 
Donald Rothchild 


The Role of the M.P. in Tanzania 
Raymond F. Hopkins 


Plurality Maximization vs. Vote Maximization: A Spatial 
Analysis a Arar Participation 
Melvin J. Hinich and Peter C. Ordeshook 


Cross-National Dimensions of Political Competence 
Edward N. Muller 


Political Development and Lerner’s Theory: Further Test ofa 
Casual Model i 
` Gilbert R. Winham 


Support for the Institution of Elections by the Mass Public 
Jack Dennis 


Incumbency and the Presidential Vote in Senate Elections: 
efining Parameters of Subpresidential Voting 
Barbara Hinckley 


Community Structure and Innovation: The Case of Public 
Housing l : 
Ag Michael Aiken and Robert R. Alford 


A Theory of Professionalization in Politics 
Gordon $. Black 
Political Attitudes of Defeated Candidates in an American 
State Election 
Chong Lim Kim 


Amateurs and Professionals: A Study of Delegates to: the 1968 
Democratic National Convention 


John W. Soule and James W. Clarke 


Ideology and Pragmatism: Philosophy or Passion? 
John P. Diggins 


Communications to the Editor 


Book Reviews and Notes 
Richard F. Fenno (ed.) 


Announcements 
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Parroting 
_ISFor_ 
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Have you heard about MENTOREX yet? 

With MENTOREX, students stop parroting 
and start thinking. Better yet-—they learn 
how to learn. 

Research shows students tend to study 
only those portions of a course they think 
they're going to be tested on. 

MENTOREX is different.. it takes your stu- 
dents past memorization ... as they THINK 
their way: through the fascinating pages of 
the MENTOREX Study Skills Manual. 

Butthat’sonlyhalfthestory. MENTOREX sup- 
plies you the instructor with the MENTOREX 
Test Item Catalog—listing 2000 com- 
puterized items designed to probe 
your students’ cognitive skills. 

From it you select multiple- 
choice test questions that re- 
flect your own personal emphasis. 
MENTOREXis your obedient ser- 
vant: at all times you retain total 
control. 

By mail you receive computer- 
prepared MENTOREX masters 
of your tailor-made classroom 
tests. MENTOREX scores 


va lrademark of Cognitive Systems tacorparated 


















your students' replies... interprets... pro- 
vides an in-depth analysis of each student's 
performance. 

in a recent field test, an incredible 96.1% 
of students polled were either “positive” or 
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KENYA’S AFRICANIZATION PROGRAM: PRIORITIES 
OF DEVELOPMENT AND EQUITY” 


DonaLD RoTHCHILD 
University of California, Davis 


Africa’s postindependence leaders are under 
enormous pressure. They must assume such new 
functions as the conduct of foreign relations and 
military defense and must expand developmen- 
tal activities greatly, all at a time of falling 
world commodity prices, population explosion, 
and increasing indifference to foreign aid on the 
part of the wealthier countries. Local African 
expectations are rising, even though such requi- 
sites for satisfying these aspirations as capital, 
skills, and initiative remain in short supply. Na- 
tionwide linkages and a national identity must 
be built in the face of quickening ethnic anxie- 
ties and inward-lookingness. The functional ben- 
efits offered by a continued non-African presence 
must be secured without causing deep-seated 
popular frustrations; such frustrations could 
clearly jeopardize the regime’s legitimacy should 
they become too extreme. The need for schools, 
hospitals, and welfare activities are juxtaposed 
against such pressing requirements as the devel- 
opment of power facilities, irrigation schemes, 
road networks, and industries. The choices are 
dificult and the demands heavy. No wonder 
Aristide Zolberg remarks that the “governments 
with the lowest load capability have assumed 
the heaviest burdens.” 


* This is a revised version of a paper presented at 

the 1969 Annual Meeting of the American Politi- 

cal Science Association. I wish to express my ap- 

preciation to Professors Alexander Groth and 

Larry Wade for helpful comments on the original 
. manuscript. 

*“The Structure of Political Conflict in the New 
States of Tropical Africa,” this Revmw, LXII 
(March, 1968), p. 73. Also see Rupert Emerson’s 
discussion in Political Modernization: The Single- 
Party System, University of Denver Monograph 


If these restrictions of international environ- 
ment and resources did not impose sufficient 
constraints upon governments as they attempt 
to cope with developmental needs, their flexibil- 
ity of movement is further constricted by the 
pulls of ideology. African countries, fresh from 
an encounter with powerful, privileged Euro- 
pean states, carry over a wide range of liberal 
commitments into the postindependence pericd. 
They are naturally determined to continue the 
struggle against any remaining manifestations of 
colonialism on the continent—white settler oli- 
garchies, neocolonialist military and economic 
arrangements, or politically-inspired alignments 
with powers outside of Africa. Their leaders pro- 
claim both nationalist and pan-Africanist objec- 
tives and call simultaneously for a leveling egal- 
itarianism and rapid economic growth. The ex- 
tent to which they can reconcile these somewhat 
overlapping, and even conflicting, goals with the 
compelling claims implicit in nation-building re- 
mains a crucial question with broad implications 
for regime stability. 

This essay focuses upon the role of the non- 
African communities in Kenya’s economic life 
and concentrates upon national policy with re- 
spect to the Africanization of the public and pri- 
vate sectors of the economy. Conflicts in two de- 
mand situations—for Africanization on the one 
hand and for economic development on the 
other—are analyzed in the context of Kenya’s 
politics and related to the government’s present 
values and priorities. The likelihood of increased 
or decreased responses to these sometimes con- 
flicting demands is examined with a view to 
pointing up possible directions which changing 


No. 1 (Denver: University of Denver, 1964), pp. 
9-10. 
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governmental priorities might take and their 
implications for the European and Asian minori- 
ties residing in the country. 


I, INPUTS: EQUITY DEMANDS 


Africanization involves a large set of demands 
upon government in Kenya. Durmg colonial 
times, Africans performed most of the unskilled 
jobs in the country, Europeans held many of the 
management, professional, and higher technical 
posts in the public and private sectors, and 
Asians were predominant in middle-level cleri- 
cal, technical, and commercial positions. The in- 
equalities of opportunity of the colonial period 
appeared at every age level. Using 20-29 year- 
old males as a basis of comparison, the 1962 cen- 
sus showed 63 per cent of the Europeans having 
secured nine or more years of schooling, 59 per 
cent of the Asians, and four per cent of the Afri- 
cans.? Whereas the statistics on Europeans in 
the key occupational groups showed 42 per cent 
in professional and managerial posts and 17 per 
cent in technical and supervisory posts, those for 
the Asians were 23 per cent and four per cent 
respectively and for Africans were approxi- 
mately one per cent in the two categories com- 
bined? As to the distribution of earnings, a sim- 
ilar lopsided pattern was evident; in 1962, the 
small Asian and European communities earned 
£46.8 m. in a total annual wage bill of £88.8 m. 
In the private sector, 29 per cent of the regu- 
larly employed European males earned more 
than £1,800 per annum and another 29 per cent 
earned between £1,200 and £1,799. Comparative 
statistics for the other communities showed 18 
per cent of Asian males earning £720 and over, 
and one per cent of the African males earning 
£600 or more in the 1962 period.t Such glaring 
inequities naturally provoked African claims to 
greater opportunity. Jomo Kenyatta’s appeal to 
European goodwill in 1943 was a remarkably re- 
strained expression of African feelings on the 
subject: 


Let the Africans have equal educational facili- 
ties with the Europeans, and leave them free to 
make the best use of them. Give them an equal 
chance of economic enterprise, equal opportunity 
in business and the professions, and a say in the 
Government of the country. If they then show 
themselves unequal to the strain of Western civili- 


* Kenya Population Census, 1962, Vol. III (Nai- 
robi: Ministry of Economic Planning and Develop- 
ment, 1966), p. 45, and ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 22, 51. 

° Ibid, Vol. IV, pp. 27, 53, and Republic of 
Kenya, Statistical Abstract, 1965 (Nairobi: Minis- 
try of Economic Planning and Development, 1965), 
p. 115. 

* Statistical Abstract, 1966, p. 153. 
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gation, they will have no right to resent being 
treated as a backward race> 


Not surprisingly, the marked inequalities of 
opportunity among races in colonial times car- 
ried over into the period following the transfer 
of power. The three-tier pyramidal structure of 
Europeans at the top followed lower down by 
Asians and then Africans was too firmly en- 
trenched in such areas as education, welfare, and 
incomes policies to give way rapidly or easily to 
a change in the governmental power structure. 
The Ministry of Education, m an effort to cor- 
rect the imbalances of the past, announced that 
by 1967 all schools which were formerly for non- 
Africans must enroll not less than 50 per cent 
Africans {increased to 65 per cent in 1968); 
even though the long-run implications of such a 
policy are great, the transformation of the 
skilled manpower situation is certain to be grad- 
ual.6 Nevertheless some significant modifications 
became evident at the time of independence with 
regard to recruitment policies. Africans quickly 
came to man most of the positions m parliament 
and government as well as the policy-making 
posts in the civil service; even so, the racial 
structuring of opportunity persisted in the tech- 
nical and professional fields and in private com- 
merce and industry generally. Data on civil ser- 
vice personnel as of July, 1967 showed 91 per cent 
of the highest administrative posts Kenyanized; 
however, only 24 per cent of the posts in the 
professional cadre, 46 per cent of the higher ex- 
ecutive cadre, and 65 per cent in the lower execu- 
tive cadre had been taken over by Kenya citi- 
zens.’ Moreover, as the comparison in Table 1 
brings out in strong relief, the proportion of jobs 
held by Africans in the public sector greatly ex- 
ceeded those in the private sector. 

Clearly, then, non-African control over invest- 
ment capital and skills was too complete to 
erode with the first flush of political indepen- 
dence. As a result, many Kenyans, perceiving 
little apparent change in the distribution of 
goods and opportunities in the society, felt dis- 
satisfied with the status quo. No doubt the aspi- 
rations of rural Africa are more limited than in 
urban and peri-urban areas; yet the cumulative 
pressure of these claims on government is enor- 
mous.’ 


‘Jomo Kenyatta, Suffering Without Bitterness 
(Nairobi: East African Publishing House, 1968), 
p. 40. 

° National Assembly Debates (Kenya), Vol. 
XVI, Sixth Sess. (September 19, 1968), col. 929. 

* Data supplied by the Directorate of Personnel. 

£ Colin Leys, Politicians and Policies (Nairobi: 
East African Publishing House, 1967), p. 52. 
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TABLE 1. OCCUPATIONAL AND RACIAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT IN KENYA, 
1964* 


Proportion of Jobs Held 
by Africans 
Occupational Group Public Private Ratio 
Sector Sector Public to 
Per Cent Per Cent Private 


Professional and Technical 40.6 10.7 3.79:1 
Administrative, Executive and 

Managerial 53.4 21.9 2,44:1 
Teachers 95.9 31.5 3.04:1 
Clerical 70.6 33.7 2.09:1 
Sales 38.0 44.7 0.85:1 
Transportation and Communica~ 

tions Workers 90.1 89.9 1.00:1 
Service, Sport and Recreation 

Workers 98.1 97.0 1.01:1 
Craftsmen, Production Process 

and Skilled Workers 91.0 88.9 1.02:1 
Unskilled Workers and Laborers 99.9 98.5 1.61:1 
Total Wage and Salaried Em- 

ployment 92.6 82.4 1.12:1 


* Source: Republie of Kenya. Kenyanization of Personnel in 
the Private Sector (Nairobi: Government Printer, 1967), p. 2. 


The demand for Africanization was part of a 
larger nationalist drive for equality. Since 
Kenyan nationalism sought to eliminate the privi- 
leges implicit in the racial stratification of the 
old order, it placed greater weight upon egalitar- 
ianism than upon individual freedom and consti- 
tutional rights.® As Ali A. Mazrui noted, “black 
people are the most aggrieved of all races in 
moral terms, even if they are better off eco- 
nomically than many Asians [in Pakistan and 
India].’*° The African struggle against colonial- 
ism was essentially a fight for human dignity as 
expressed in the form of equality between races, 
Thus nationalism became the battermg ram of 
African group rights; if a conflict took place be- 
tween the privileged minorities’ demand for 
rights under the constitution and the African 
community’s claim to corrective equity, nation- 
alism was drawn instinctively to the African call 
for group rights. Nationalists might well have 


°These points are discussed at length in Ali A. 
Mazrui, Towards a Pax Africana (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1967), p. 99. Kenyan and 
Tanzanian nationalists tended to focus upon the 
common goal of equality in different ways. Kenyans 
frequently stressed the central objective of equality 
between races while their Tanzanian counterparts 
talked of achieving equality by eliminating class 
exploitation. For the latter, see President Julius 
Nyerere’s remarks as reported in the Nationalist 
(Dar es Salaam), August 27, 1968, p. 1. 

Ali A. Mazrui, On Heroes and Uhuru-Worship 
(London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1967), p. 242. 
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felt restrained in their actions by the import: ri 
economic role played by minority peoples in it. 
life of their country, but only reluctantly ci: 
they subordinate racial interests to the requi 1- 
ments of economic interests. 

A survey of Kenya African attitudes towrr: 
minority groups I conducted in 1966 revea ec! 
the public to be nationalistic about its Africa 1 - 
gation objectives and at the same time cogniz: `. 
of the contribution of out-groups to the develc; - 
mental process. When asked what chants 
were desired in the conduct of retail trade in 1f3 
country, a majority of respondents advancc! 
various proposals for securing increased Afric.: 
management and ownership: more than 29 1 
cent of the total responses maintained that te 
government should hand over Asian busines (s 
to Africans, another 23 per cent held that tne 
government should give loans on easy terms ic 
enable Africans to form their own businesses 13 
order to compete with established Asian ent-c- 


#2 Results are based upon 680 returned questicr- 
naires out of a total sample of 730, or a return r: i3 
of 93 per cent, Twenty-seven of the 680 inlervicus 
were rejected as incomplete or dishonest. The int 1- 
views were conducted by 20 African men in the f:i 
and winter of 1966; the place of interview vis 
divided roughly evenly among urban (Nairol.: . 
periurban, and rural areas throughout Kenya. ~ 
though this sample deliberately overrepresents ur- 
ban dwellers (because I was interested in opini»: 
data from the more politically mobilized sccto:s 
of the population), the sample nonetheless inclue’ ~ 
a more substantial proportion of rural responde ° 
than are normally interviewed in public opinion * - 
search in Africa. Among those interviewed, 237 h?! 
completed primary school, 170 had completed sei- 
ondary school, 152 had some secondary school, 4’ 
had attended a university, and 47 were tribal elder ~. 
The following occupational categories were inch ¢ - 
ed: 183 teachers or students, 73 farmers, 63 govet - 
ment employees, and 334 non-government worke >. 
For an emphasis on the important role of the “} ¢ - 
litically relevant strata of the population” in tho 
political process of the African states, see Karl 4. 
Deutsch, “Social Mobilization and Political Dev. - 
opment,” this Review, LV (September 1961), 4¢7- 
498, Also see James S. Coleman, “Conclusion: T7 
Political Systems of the Developing Areas” in Cr- 
briel! A. Almond and James S. Coleman (eds.), Tha 
Politics of the Developing Areas (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1960), pp. 585-536. For 
companion articles based on the same survey, ice 
Donald Rothchild, “Kenya’s Minorities and i7 
African Crisis over Citizenship,” Race, IX (Arr ] 
1968) , 421-437; and “Ethnic Inequalities in Keny:.” 
Journal of Modern African Studies, VII (December 
1969), pp. 689-711. 
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preneurs, and yet another 4 per cent affirmed 
that businesses owned by Asian noncitizens 
should be requisitioned and assigned to Africans. 
Since nearly one-third of the total responses fa- 
vored a take-over of Asian businesses, a cross- 
tabulation of these respondents yields an inter- 
esting Insight into the nature of the grass-roots 
demand for Africanization. The pressures for 
such an approach came most emphatically from 
older, less educated Kamba, Kikuyu, and Luhya 
males. Although 43 per cent in the 36-46 year- 
old bracket, 36 per cent of those completing pri- 
mary school, 60 per cent of the elders, and 34 
per cent of the males responded in this manner, 
only 33 per cent in the 18-35 year old age group, 
28 per cent of those who completed secondary 
school or more, and 23 per cent of females did 
likewise. Moreover, responses by tribal group 
varied significantly. Whereas a high percentage 
of Kamba (48 per cent), Kikuyu (45 per cent), 
and Luhya (44 per cent) agreed to a take-over, 
the Luo (20 per cent) seemed not to feel as 
strongly the need for such a strategy. 

Some typical expressions of opinion indicate 
the nature of African feelings on the question of 
a take-over of Asian businesses: 


The only thing is to ask these Asians to leave 
by force and then the government should give the 
Africans loans to build such shops. 

Well what I can say about it is that these retail 
trades should only be held by Africans and Asians 
to be under Africans. 

Some Asians who have been trading for a long 
time and getting rich from Africans and other peo- 
ple, should leave such trades to Africans to man- 
age. The government should give loans to Africans 
and the person concerned should mention the par- 
ticular shop he wishes to buy and the owner 
should be persuaded to sell it. If they refuse to 
sell they should be forced or else they can start 
the business together. 

Indians have not changed to know that we have 
Uhuru. They should be asked to leave the retail 
trade to Africans, I mean they should be bought 
over as European farms. 

I think some of the big shops in town (Nairobi 
and other towns) should be given to Africans who 
can do the same thing. The government should 
ask some of the Asians to quit their shops to be 
taken over by the Africans. The government can 
use force in the matter. 


Even while some Africans were expressing 
strong sentiments on the need for rapid African- 
ization, they were also mindful of the contribu- 
tion which non-Africans were making to eco- 
nomic development. The African majority’s so- 
phistication on this matter emerged clearly from 
two related questions raised in the same survey 
as above (see Tables 2 and 3). 
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TABLE 2. AFRICAN ATTITUDES: PERCENTAGE OF 
THOSE WHO REPLIED THAT EUROPEANS AND 
ASIANS AS A WHOLE HELPED TO DEVELOP 
KENYA (N =653) 


Don’t 
Community Know; 
Affected True False Total 
Answer 
Europeans 88% 11 1 100% 
Asians 51% 47 2 100% 


What is most striking about Tables 2 and 3 is 
the divergence in attitude regarding Asians and 
Europeans. The majority were much more suspi- 
cious of the intentions of the middle-level Asians 
than of the top-ranking Europeans. Superficially 
one might conclude that increased social dis- 
tance between groups led to a more positive in- 
terpretation of out-group activities. But such in- 
terpretations are undercut to some extent by an 
examinaion of the responses in terms of tribe, 
age, and education, for in each of these instances 
proximity led to greater appreciation of the mi- 
norities’ contribution. Only eight per cent of 
those who were Kikuyu, had some secondary 
schooling, or were in the twenty-year-old age 
group or under replied that Europeans had 
harmed development. This liberal cluster of re- 
sponses appeared again in regard to the role of 
the Asians. Here 37 per cent of the Kikuyus, 37 
per cent of those who had completed secondary 
education and above, and 35 per cent in the be- 
low-twenty age group viewed Asians as harming 
the country’s economic growth; this was a low 
percentage relative to the sample as a whole 
even if not low in absolute terms. Obviously 
the crucial factor in the determination of group 
attitudes was the kind of relationship that core 
group members had with the immigrant commu- 
nities, not the fact of proximity by itself. 

In general, trade union leaders, Kenya 
People’s Union (KPU) spokesmen, and Kenya 
African National Union (KANU) parliamen- 


TABLE 3. AFRICAN ATTITUDES: PERCENTAGE OF 
THOSE WHO REPLIED THAT EUROPEANS AND 
ASIANS HARMED THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
KENYA (N =653) 


Don’t 
Community Know; 
Affected True False Total 
Answer 
Europeans 13% 84 3 100% 
Asians 45% 49 6 100% 
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tary backbenchers were the most prominent 
champions of the public’s equity demands.?? 
On frequent occasions they called upon the 
government to act more vigorously in righting 
past racial imbalances. To this end, they spon- 
sored a race-conscious definition of Africaniza- 
tion, sought effective controls over employment 
opportunities in Kenya, and urged the authori- 
ties to scrutinize applications for citizenship 
with greater eare. All these objectives were in- 
terrelated. As Clement Lubembe, the former 
secretary-general of the Central Organization 
of Trade Unions, declared: “It is our contention 
that granting of citizenship must be made to 
look as expensive as possible so that, as time 
goes on, we should be able to adjust the existing 
imbalance.” Thus, the government was con- 
stantly exhorted by these parliamentary and 
trade union leaders to move ahead faster in 
achieving its Africanization goals; the politically 
mobilized segments of public opinion remained 
deeply dissatisfied, and political stability necessi- 
tated substantial progress in meeting these Afri- 
can hopes and expectations. 

Trade unionists and parliamentary back- 
benchers and opposition members, articulating 
their community’s egalitarian impulses, tend to 
be skeptical of the government’s more cautious 
estimation of the need for non-African skills. Al- 
though both governmental! and nongovernmental 
spokesmen urge a policy of self-reliance,1* they 
differ noticeably when it comes to the practical 
task of implementing Africanization schemes. 

For many an African nationalist, the attack 
on standards is an attack on the “colonial men- 
tality.” It is an attempt to eliminate the artifi- 
ciality of European values as applied to African 
circumstances. During colonial times African 


? The Kenya Government proscribed the Kenya 
People’s Union in October 1969 following a violent 
confrontation in Kisumu and the placing of a num- 
ber of major party officials in detention or under 
house arrest. 

% East African Standard (Nairobi), September 20, 
1968, p. 17. His successor, Denis Akumu, declared 
that COTU’s newly-elected leadership would reso- 
lutely oppose “window Africanization.” Daily Na- 
tion (Nairobi), March 5, 1969, p. 17. 

“For Tom Mboya, “a policy of greater self- 
reliance must involve the use of Kenyan manpower 
and enterprise which without too much difficulty 
can be performed by Kenyans.” Daily Nation (Nai- 
robi), April 11, 1968, p. 5. An important East Afri- 
‘can statement on this subject appears in The 
Arusha Declaration and TANU’s Policy on Social- 
ism and Self-Reliance (Dar es Salaam: Publicity 
Section, Tanganyika African National Union, 1967), 
Part TIT. 

2 Editorial in the Nationalist (Dar es Salaam), 
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leaders voiced suspicions of high standards, see- 
ing them as a means of restricting the common 
man’s initiative. Thus, Tom Mboya criticized 
the standards maintained by municipal councils 
in the country in 1960 on the grounds that thev 
inhibited healthy competition. He said: 


My contention is that you cannot look forward to 
standards which you cannot afford, and especially 
if the policy is to encourage African business, I 
think we should be much more lenient and con- 
sider the nature of the people we are dealing with 
rather than merely fix standards and hope that ev- 
erybody will maintain those standards, regardless 
of the means available and their capacity to 
achieve those standards. It has come to a point 
where some of us are convinced that, in fact, the 
reason for some of these restrictions on African 
petty traders, vegetable traders, second-hand 
clothes dealers and so on are being prevented from 
trade merely in order to meet... the interests, of 
those people who have the bigger voice in the 
City Council today—the Europeans, and to some 
extent, the Asians,.16 

And two years later, J. J. M. Nyagah urged a 
compromise in the standards applied to a veteri- 
nary diploma “even if it means we will produce 
a man who is lower than the present holder of a 
Makerere diploma .. .”? At that time African 
politicians sought to break the dominance of 
non-Africans in the bureaucracy, the professions 
and business and were quite prepared to lower 
standards in order to increase African opportu- 
nity. 

With the entrance of a number of Africans 
into high and middle-level positions after inde- 
pendence, the discussion of standards tended, in 
official quarters at least, to take greater account 
of the complexities of the question. African gov- 
ernmental authorities expressed pride in the 
post-independence period over their standards of 
excellence in the civil service;+* in addition, they 
tended more and more to discriminate between 


August 30, 1968, p. 4, and Kenyatta, op. cit., p. 218. 
For a discussion of the socially-defined nature of 
merit, see W. G. Runciman, Relative Deprivation 
and Social Justice (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1966), p. 262. 

* Legislative Council Debates (Kenya), Vol. 
LXXXV, Fourth Sess. (June 1, 1960), col. 1146. 

“ Ibid., Vol. LXXXIX, Second Sess. (May 9, 
1962), col. 51. See also the comments of Senator 
G. N. Kalya in Senate Debates (Kenya), Vol. I, 
First Sess. (July 25, 1963), col. 493. 

In his Jamhuri (Independence) day address of 
1967, President Kenyatta proudly asserted that: 
“Despite this rapid Africanization, there has been 
no fall in the standards of efficiency.” Kenya News- 
letter No. 25, December 15, 1967, p. 3. See also, 
Kenyatta, op. cit, p. 242. 
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areas requiring and not requiring the highest of 
qualifications. Even so, trade unionists and par- 
liamentarians continued the frontal assault on 
colonial-inspired standards. For many of these 
men, the question of standards was raised as a 
means of limiting African advance?! As G. G. 
Kariuki told Parliament: 


Why can we not give these jobs to Africans? 


What is the impossibility in Africanizing a clerk?’ 


What is the impossibility in Africanizing a job 
where a person just does nothing except counting 
motor-cars? Mr. Speaker, Sir, what is there in an 
executive job? What technicality is there in an ex- 
ecutive job? What technicality is there in African- 
izing, say, a branch manager of a bank?2° 


These men were impatient to get on with the task 
of Africanization. They were contemptuous of 
what they considered as artificial standards set up 
to inhibit opportunity rather than to guarantee 
competent service. The “myth” of high stand- 
ards, as one observer described it, was seen by 
many as essentially a damper on African aspira- 
tions for equity.?+ 

On a related question, African nationalists 
have also attacked lack of experience as a bar to 
recruitment. Such a requirement is seen as rein- 
forcing the status quo; it leads to an intolerable 
situation where Africans might be restricted in- 
definitely from entering certain occupations. 
Therefore African nationalist spokesmen have 
been wary of experience as an important prere- 
quisite for a post and have argued that their fol- 
lowers need only learn on the job.?? “For anyone 
i to imagine that Africanization/Ken- 
yanization should be sacrificed to the bogey of 
‘experience’ . . . is sheer racist economic sophis- 
try,” Clement Lubembe has contended.” 


2” Rast African Standard (Nairobi), July 9, 1965, 
p. 21. Statement by Senator Lubembe. 

” National Assembly Debates (Kenya), Vol. XII, 
Fifth Sess. (July 7, 1967), col. 1965. As the chair- 
man of the East African Institution of Engineers 
(Kenya Division), J. F. K. Kahumbu, remarked 
over the lack of Asian fundis in the building trade, 
“Surely to train fundis will not take years.” Daily 
Nation (Nairobi), November 12, 1967, p. 3. 

a Aggrey S. Awori, “East African University 
Must be Africanized,” East African Journal, IV 
(December, 1967), p. 20. For a criticism of stan- 
dards by a non-African, see Jill Wells, “An Original 
Signatory Reconsiders the Kenyanization Paper,” 
East African Journal, V (May, 1968), pp. 10-11. 

a Statement by George O’Newlaw, general secre- 
tary of the African Kenya Civil Servants Union, 
Daily Nation (Nairobi), November 29, 1962, p. 4. 

2 Sunday Nation (Nairobi), June 2, 1968, p. 8. 
Also see hig comments in tbid., May 5, 1968, p. 4. 
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Government leaders have gone a considerable 
way toward accepting the argument that experi- 
ence must not block Africanization programs. In 
an address to the Association of East African 
Industries, the Minister for Commerce and In- 
dustry, Mwai Kibaki, requested that local man- 
ufacturers appoint distributors who lacked the 
normal background of experience. The question 
of “know how” has been exaggerated, he con- 
tended; under circumstances prevailing in 
Kenya, he estimated that Africans could now suc- 
cessfully act as agents for 75 per cent of the dis- 
tributing sector.24 Government officials accept 
the demands of equity with regard to the Afri- 
canizing of manufacturers’ distributors but at 
the same time use experience as a basis for re- 
fusing to Africanize more specialized activities.” 
Substantial disagreement only arises over the 
Importance of experience in the decision to Afri- 
canize high-level positions. 

In brief, then, a considerable body of African 
opinion feels that non-African skills are dispensa- 
ble. As Africans have moved upwards to com- 
pete effectively as civil service employees, shop- 
keepers, artisans, tailors, and salesmen, they 
have become fully aware of the fact that compe- 
tence is not the exclusive preserve of any partic- 
ular race. This recognition has had the effect of 
redoubling the demands for equal opportunity in 
every sphere. And the impact of this egalitarian 
thrust can be seen both in the crumbling de- 
fenses of those seeking to preserve universalistic 
criteria?® as well as in the government’s sponsor- 


*4 Kast African Standard (Nairobi), June 14, 1968, 
p. 1. 

3 See the reasons given by the Minister for 
Power and Communications when he refused to re- 
place the Chairman of the Transport Licensing 
Tribunal Court with an African. National Assem- 
bly Debates (Kenya), Vol. XII, Fifth Sess. (June 
22, 1967), col. 1272. 

“In the period prior to and immediately after 
independence, non-Africans generally urged a pol- 
icy of equal treatment under the law for all citizens. 
They rejected preferential treatment for the less 
favored majority community and pressed instead 
for property safeguards and recruitment policies 
which emphasized individual merit and achieve- 
ment. By 1967, however, a significant minority had 
come to accept the logic of corrective equity. This 
conclusion is based on a separate survey of Asian 
businessmen conducted by this author and Peter 
Marris in Nairobi, Kiambu and Limuru in June 
1967. Results are based on 281 completed question- 
naires out of a total sample of 301, or a return rate 
of 93 per cent. In Nairobi and the Nairobi Indus- 
trial Area, a 10 per cent sample was obtained by 
means of street counting; in Kiambu and Limuru, 
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ship of such measures as trade licensing, work 
permits, land transfer controls, and loan 
schemes, some of which are discussed in Section 
il. 


Il. INPUTS: DEVELOPMENT DEMANDS 


It is time now to turn to demands which not 
only act as supports for the political system but 
are also an essential concomitant of the drive for 
rapid economic growth. Because the effects of 
past racial inequalities of opportunity are still 
evident on the Kenya economic scene, these de- 
velopment demands are largely advanced by Eu- 
ropean and Asian businessmen and professionals. 
Nevertheless, this point must not be over- 
stressed; many Africans are now assuming posi- 
tions of importance in the private sector and 
these men are often just as aggressive as their 
non-African counterparts in pressing develop- 
mental priorities. Consequently, the conflict be- 
tween equity and development demands is in- 
creasingly one of class interests, not simply of 
racial interests. 

Not surprisingly, Kenya’s lack of capital and 
skilled manpower has caused those concerned 
with development to be cautious about proposed 
schemes for rapid Africanization. They seek an 
expanding economy; any possibility that hasty 
or ill-conceived measures will be put into effect 
gives rise to anxieties, such as that the existing 
economic structure might suffer damage and the 
country’s potential for expansion might be dim- 
med. Africanization is viewed as a desirable ob- 
jective—even a sound business practice; yet in 
the eyes of these men it must remain compatible 
at all times with developmental goals. Sir Colin 
Campbell, the president of the Federation of 
Kenya Employers, has stated these general sen- 
timents as follows: “We as a Federation whole- 
heartedly support the principle of citizens re- 
ceiving job preference. . . . Our principal con- 
cern is that this process should be carried out 
with the minimum disturbance to the economy 
and without diminishing confidence in Kenya 
abroad.”27 Another employer, also espousing the 





the whole business population was used for pur- 
poses of a sample. When asked whether it is some- 
times fair for government to give special preference 
to Africans over other citizens, or not, 28 per cent 
of the total responses to this multicoded question 
were in the affirmative, 66 per cent in the negative, 
and 6 per cent had no opinion or didn’t know. 

7 Speech to the annual general meeting of the 
Federation of Kenya Employers as quoted in the 
East African Standard (Nairobi), March 23, 1968, 
p. 4. In 1968 he was a director of 20 companies. Na- 
tional Christian Council of Kenya Working Party, 
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cause of Africanization, doubtlessly express™i 
the uneasiness of many colleagues when he refri- 
red simultaneously to “inefficiencies resultiaz 
from haste, emotion, and the throwing abv: 
fof] bad words.’’8 Africanization, then, vis 
considered a political necessity for business ler: - 
ers. They sought to accommodate the gra: - 
roots pressures for equity within a framewcik 
of high standards and efficiency—in otim 
words, to bring Africans into the cosmopoli i ~ 
world of industry rather than to adapt indus.:5 
to African values and circumstances. 

The limited nature of skilled manpower r2 
sources for developmental purposes is eviden! < 
most observers of Kenya. That country’s mr. 
ernization, like that of the third world generar'y. 
is held back by what the late Tom Mboya ctc- 
scribed as “a gigantic shortage” of trained vri 
experienced personnel.2® Kenya’s manpowc: 
shortages do not exist in every category; a fut- 
stantial balance (or surplus) between supl’ 
and projected demand exists in such occupat c 
as forestry officers (technician level), agres 
ture and hvestock technicians, medical tec>- 
clans, and radio communications operato~.. ° 
However, as Table 4 indicates, shortages of 1a% - 
die and high-level manpower are significant, 32 `- 
ticularly in such occupational categories as (i.f 
neers, doctors, teachers, librarians, lawyers, gec- 
ogists, pharmacists, surveyors, accountants, =i d 
architects.3t Kenya lags behind such court-ics 
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Who Controls Industry in Kenya? (Nairobi: Trst 
African Publishing House, 1968), p. 145. 

“Statement by the general manager of [:: st 
African Cargo Handling Services, Ltd. as repy! d 
in the Daily Nation (Nairobi), June 20, 1968, > : 2. 

” See Republic of Kenya, A Development “i+ t- 
egy for Africa: Problems and Proposals (Nairal i: 
Ministry of Economie Planning and Develop:n: `t, 
1967), p. 23. Also see a report of his remark: ° n 
Kenya Institute of Administration course a I a- 
bete in Daily Nation (Nairobi), September 20, 
1968, p. 9. 

” Republic of Kenya, High Level Manpower e- 
quirements and Resources in Kenya, 196. -1°76 
(Nairobi: Ministry of Economie Planning and `e- 
velopment, 1965), p. 15. 

“= Estimates of the imbalance between pro ce ed 
demand and supply in these occupations are ii'en 
in tbid., p. 14. For critical analyses of the sx rt- 
comings of this report, see Republic of Fri va, 
Kenya Education Commission Report, Pui 1I 
(Nairobi: Government Printer, 1965), pp. 2° 40, 
and E. R. Rado, “Manpower Planning i: vlast 
Africa,” Hast African Economic Review, Voi, IG 
(new series), No. 1 (June, 1967), Another s2 of 
projections appeared in Guy Hunter, Educatiei for 
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TABLE 4. HIGH LEVEL MANPOWER-——DEMAND 
AND SUPPLY 1962-70*** 


Category I* Category IP** 


ESTIMATED NEEDS 
Required in 1970 
Available in 1962 
Net Additional Needs 
Estimated Wastage 
Gross Number Required 

by 1970 | 

ESTIMATED SUPPLY 
Form VI Output 

1963/70 
Less University 
Entrants 


24,042 
10,434 
13,608 

4,917 


103,958 
30,639 
73,319 
12,267 


18,525 85,586 


7,251 


4,000 





3,251 


Universities Output 6,300 





Total Category I 
Supply 

Form IV Output, 
1963/70 

Less Those Continuing 
in School 


9,551 9,551 
59,416 


12,812 





Total Category II 


Supply 46 ,604 46 , 604 


SHORTAGE 8,974 38 , 882 





* Professional men and technologists whose work clearly re- 
quires & university degree or equivalent training, or senior 
administrators and managers carrying considerable policy and 
financial responsibility. 

** Technicians, teachers with secondary education, junior 
administrators and managers, supervisors of clerical staff, 
supervisors of skilled men, fully trained nurses, senior members 
of the extension services with diploma or post-school certifi- 
cate qualifications or experiences and ability to hold equivalent 
posts, 

+k Source: Government of Kenya, Development Plan, 1864- 
1970 (Nairobi: Government Printer, 1964), p. 136. 


as Nigeria where a surplus of civil engineers, 
lawyers and accountants is anticipated by 1970 
but well ahead of a number of countries in trop- 
ical Africa whose projected out-turn of secon- 
dary school and university graduates is so small 
as to leave them extremely dependent on nonin- 
digenous skills.3? 

Although Kenya’s manpower gaps may be 
filled in time by the educational system, the 
process is likely to be influenced by a variety of 
factors: the rate of the economy’s expansion, the 
adequacy of the educational system to deal with 
future needs, the willingness of the population to 
support the necessary educational system, the 
level of wastage, and so forth. Clearly non-Afri- 


a Developing Region: A Study in East Africa (Lon- 
don: George Allen and Unwin, 1963), p. 64. 

3 National Manpower Board, Nigeria’s High- 
Level Manpower, 1963-1970, Manpower Study No. 
2 (Lagos: Government Printer, 1964), p. 19. 
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cans, citizens and noncitizens alike, will be essen- 
tial in many industries, for the foreseeable future. 
A premature departure of expatriates would re- 
tard development and create additional unem- 
ployment. An inkling of this came in the fall of 
1967, when the exodus of many Asian artisans at 
the time of a building boom added to costs and 
caused delays. Asian artisans had been leaving 
Kenya since 1960 in order to find better employ- 
ment opportunities elsewhere; this steady man- 
power drain, intensified by fears in 1967 over an 
early end to any chance to enter Britain, caused 
a drop in the numbers of skilled construction 
workers from 21,120 in 1960 to a low point of 
9,000 in the fall of 1967.33 As a result business 
firms and home builders waited longer and paid 
higher prices for construction. 

Moreover, any future employment policy 
which might distinguish between citizens on ra- 


‘cial grounds would prove expensive in terms of 


economic growth. Not only do non-Africans long 
resident in Kenya have a substantial share of 
existing skills, but present educational trends in- 
dicate that their potential role remains large in 
the highly-skilled occupations. Only 38 out of 
the 98 Kenya students graduating from the Uni- 
versity College, Nairobi, in the years 1963-1966 
were of African origin, the remainder consisting 
of 59 Asians and one European. Asian prepon- 
derance was particularly noticeable among those 
receiving degrees in engineering, for 88 per cent 
of those receiving degrees from this faculty were 
of Asian origin.*4 Statistics compiled by the Uni- 
versity College on student distribution by race 
in 1967 show that 180 of the 557 students from 
Kenya (82 per cent) were Asians and 29 (5 per 
cent) were Europeans. A breakdown of these 
figures by faculty (Table 5) gives some insight 
into the important part non-Africans will play 
in the years ahead in such fields as design, land 
development, engineering, and the sciences. 
When the number of Kenyans of European and 
Asian origin studying abroad is added to those 
at the University College, a picture of significant 
non-African contribution to the country’s man- 
power supply situation is evident. Under such 
circumstances, any change in recruitment poli- 
cies that would make it less feasible for locally 


3 Sunday Nation (Nairobi), October 22, 1967, 
p. 1. See also Hast African Standard (Nairobi), 
November 10, 1967, p. 17; Reporter (Nairobi), 
November 29, 1968, p. 29; and National Assembly 
Debates (Kenya), Vol. XII, Fifth Sess. (June 28, 
1967), col. 1583, remarks by A. J. Pandya. 

4 Statistics compiled from a written reply by the 
Minister for Education, J. J. Nyagah, to a parlia- 
mentary question, House of Representatives De- 
bates (Kenya), Vol. X, Fourth Sess, (December 7, 
1966), cols. 2523-2524. 
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BI DISTRIBUTION OF KENYA STUDENTS BY FACULTY AND RACE 
ON FEBRUARY 18, 1967* 


tt 


Faculty Number of Number of Number of Number of Tota] 
Africans Asians Europeans Arabs f 
Architecture, Design and 

Development 26 18 14 — 58 
Arts 124 61 2 — 187 
Commerce 60 15 3 — 78 
Engineering 58 43 3 1 105 
Science 55 38 4 — 97 
Veterinary Science 22 5 3 2 32 
Totals 345 180 29 3 TEN 


* Source: University College, Nairobi, Student Distribution by Couniry, Course, 


Race as on 18th February, 1967 (Mimeo.). 


and overseas trained out-group members to par- 
ticipate fully in nation-building would obviously 
involve a significant economic cost.2® 

Leaders in government and industry, aware of 
the scarcity of manpower resources, have taken 
development demands into account in formulat- 
ing policy. Highly-placed persons in business and 
commerce, most of whom are non-Africans, have 
naturally found it relatively easy to argue for a 
nonracial hiring policy. But African politicians, 
torn by their desire to represent the wishes of 
their constituents and by their recognition of 
the need to cushion the impact of Africanization, 
have reluctantly become the proponents of pru- 
dence and responsibility. Notmg that the pau- 
city of scientific, technical, professional, and man- 
agerial skills constitutes a major handicap to 
Kenya’s development efforts at this stage, Tom 
Mboya, for example, argued for a selective and 
detached approach to the problems of manpower 
planning.: Similarly, the paper on African So- 
cialism is most sensitive to the problems of man- 
power shortages: 


As with capital, we can grow rapidly now only by 
supplementing our meagre supply of domestic, 
trained manpower with large numbers of skilled 
people borrowed from abroad. It is a choice be- 
tween rapid growth and little or none, not be- 
tween rapid growth and a little less.37 


3E, R. Rado and A. R. Jolly, “The Demand for 
Manpower—An East African Case Study,” Journal 
of Development Studies, I (April, 1965), p. 243. 

*%* Fast African Standard (Nairobi), December 5, 
1966, p. 7. For comments on the need for expatriate 
teachers, see Eric Khasakhala’s remarks as reported 
in 2bid., March 6, 1968, p. 9. 

* Republic of Kenya, African Socialism and tis 
Application to Planning in Kenya (Nairobi: Gov- 
ernment Printer, 1965), p. 21. 


Year, Sex, and 


Despite the genuineness of their nationalistic 
inclinations, therefore, Kenya’s rulers went far 
toward accepting the development demands on 
the utilization of non-African manpower; as 
indicated below, they have moved cautiously 
to implement the provisions of the Immigration 
Act of 1967, encouraging the continuing expan- 
sion of the economy by a policy which assures a 
ready supply of trained and experienced person- 
nel. The alternative was seen as an equity of the 
many poor where Africanization would take 
place at the expense of growth—a situation re- 
garded as thoroughly undesirable.?8 

African leaders outside government were atso 
highly sensitive to the constraints of the supply 
situation. Many parliamentarians of both par- 
ties recognized that a “skill drain” would intan- 
sify existing personnel shortages, thereby delay- 
ing development. An outspoken critic of the gov- 
ernment’s policies aimed at driving out the 
Asian middle class was the militant nationalist 
and leader of the Opposition, Oginga Od- 
inga. He charged that the government’s policies 
were “sacrificing the Asian” to relieve economic 
and political pressures on itself; the struggle for 
economic independence, he said, would require 
full use of all the manpower available in Fast 


Ibid, p. 18. In reconciling African Socialism 
with the ownership of a Mercedes-Benz, Tom 
Mboya spoke as follows: “If we are going to have 
African managers and professionals, we have a re- 
sponsibility to create the atmosphere in which they 
operate. There has always been serious misunder- 
standing by those who think that African Socialism 
means equitable distribution of poverty. To me, 
however, it means equitable distribution of wealth.” 
East African Standard (Nairobi), May 26, 1969, 
p. 5. 
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Africa.2° Odinga expressed anxiety over the 
exodus of Asians from Kenya, fearing that it 
would leave a trail of African unemployment in 
its wake: i 


The Asians might be leaving today, but do we 
have any plans in connection with this, because 
the Asians who were here were employing some 
Africans? When they leave, these Africans will 
also be jobless men in the streets, and who is the 
person who will take the chance? It may be some 
of the non-Africans who have, by chance, become 
citizens of this country, who will take the chance 
of filling these places, because they have the funds 
to expand in business. It will only be the big sala- 
ried African, who also has money, probably only 
Africans who have farms, who will also fill these 
places. Such a person may be able to employ 
those Africans who are now jobless as a result of 
these people going, but will it really solve the 
problem of the jobless people who are roaming 
our streets?#° 


In making this statement, Odinga had not al- 
tered his position regarding the need for rapid 
Africanization or preventing exploitation by for- 
eigners;** rather he was pointing to the Afri- 
cans’ economic interest in keeping skilled non- 
African manpower available for Kenya’s uses. 
He stressed the desirability of creating a plan- 
ned, socialist society, not the replacement of a 
non-African by an African privileged elite. 


In brief, then, it is an oversimplification to 
contend. that the demand for non-African skills 
is exclusively a non-African one. Africans in 
government and its opposition as well as in busi- 
ness and the professions urge the exercise of 
considerable discretion in determining immigra- 
tion and recruitment priorities. They recognize 
that non-African manpower makes an important 
contribution to development, and, in many 
cases, shun Africanization programs which 
would jeopardize economic growth. Thus Afri- 
cans also press support for development de- 
mands; however, they tend to deem that a mu- 
tuality of racial interests is present where the 
employment of highly skilled non-Africans does 
not delay Kenyanization and where it increases 
economic opportunity for the people of the 
country as a whole. 


Another of the development demands involves 


® Hast African Standard (Nairobi), February 23, 
1968, p. 17 

© National Assembly Debates (Kenya), Vol. 
XIV, Sixth Sess. (March 5, 1968), col. 386. 

“Tbid., Vol. XIII, Fifth Sess. (November 7, 
1967), cols, 1809-1810, and tbid., Vol. XII, Fifth 
Sess. (July 28, 1967), cols. 2927-2930. 
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the conditions for the use of private capital. Not 
surprisingly, such support demands come mainly 
from the communities having private capital at 


© their disposal—the Europeans and Asians. Here 


European leadership is particularly noticeable. 
The presence during colonial times of a sizable 
European population devoted primarily to agri- 
culture and administration created the basis for 
a viable manufacturing sector; because of this 
concentration of European expatriates, the Brit- 
ish invested more substantially in Kenya’s large- 


,, Scale industries than they did in most of their 


other tropical African dependencies. This pro- 
cess led ultimately to a tight British hold over 
Kenya’s industrial life which remained in effect 
even after mdependence had been granted. The 
extent of this hegemony is revealed by the pre- 
ponderance of European (mainly British) capi- 
tal invested in previously registered companies. 
In the years 1963-64, for example, European- 
controlled companies increased their capital by 
£11,091,670; comparable statistics for the other 
communities were £920,250 invested in Asian 
firms, £26,000 in African companies, and 
£3 481,000 in partly European, partly Asian, and 
partly African-controlled companies.*? A large 
amount of European capital was also invested in 
newly incorporated companies around the time 
of the transfer of power and after. From 1963 to 
1966 the nominal capital each community in- 
vested in companies under its control was as fol- 
lows: European, £9,150,440; Asian, £5,329,625.; 
African, £1,788,325; and mixed, £4,616,250.48 

In addition, as a report prepared by the 
Working Party of the National Christian Coun- 
cil of Kenya demonstrated impressively, British 
capital is heavily entrenched in the most crucial 
industries in the economy.# A high proportion 
of major Kenya companies are subsidiaries of 
London-based companies which are on the Lon- 
don Times list of the 300 largest British firms of 
1967. The London-based firms with subsidiaries 
In Kenya include such well known industria] 
names as Unilever, Dalgety, Mitchell Cotts, 
Brooks Bond, J. Lyons, Glaxo, Great Universal 
Stores, Unigate, British Leyland Motors, Inter- 
national Computers, “Shell” Transport and 
Trading, British Petroleum, Metal Box, I.C., 
British Oxygen, and a number of others. Ke- 
nya’s association with such powerful industrial 
giants gives it an important potential source of 
development capital—a decided advantage at a 


“Republic of Kenya, Registrar-General Annual 
Report, 1964 (Nairobi: Government Printer, 1965), 
p. 18. 

#8 Registrar-General Annual Reports, 1964-1966. 

“ National Christian Council of Kenya Working 
Party, Who Controls Industry in Kenya? 
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time when this factor of production is in scarce 
supply. However, such an advantage may in- 
volve risks for a new nation determined to pur- 
sue a course of nonalignment. Moreover, the de- 
mands of large industry to repatriate profits, lo- 
cate plants, set prices, and bring mergers into 
effect may run counter to the objectives of a na- 
tionalist regime. Those who control capital 
clearly make heavy demands upon government 
for a favorable climate for their investments. 

Government, for its part, has given every con- 
sideration to the demands made by investors. It 
has given repeated assurances against appropria- 
tion and nationalization;*® of particular signifi- 
cance in this regard is its enactment of the For- 
eign Investments Protection Act of 1964 which 
guarantees that: 


No approved enterprise or any property belong- 
ing thereto shall be compulsorily taken possession 
of, and no interest in or right over such enterprise 
or property shall be compulsorily acquired, except 
in accordance with the provisions concerning com- 
pulsory taking of possession and acquisition and 
the payment of full and prempt payment of com- 
pensation contained in section 19 of the Constitu- 
tion of Kenya... .46 


In addition, it has placed minimal controls upon 
investors and has promptly issued Approved 
Status Certificates to legitimate foreign compa- 
nies seeking permission to repatriate profits.‘ 
Kenya’s governmental leaders, then, are fully 
alert to the needs and demands of the investor 
community. Unlike neighboring Tanzanians who 
assume that Africa must create most of its own 
capital out of its own resources,’* they place 
great store by foreign private investment as a 
eatalyst of development. The Development Plan, 
1966-1970 projects that private capital forma- 
tion will consist of £180 million out of a total 
£325 million during the period from 1965-70, 
the larger percentage of these private develop- 
ment funds coming from foreign sources.4? In 
certain areas (manufacturing, mining, electricity 


* Kenyatta, op. cit., p. 198. Nationalization, con- 
tended S. M. Balala, the Assistant Minister for 
Finance, would be merely to misuse scarce capital 
resources. National Assembly Debates (Kenya), 
Vol. XVI, Sixth Sess. (September 4, 1968), col. 166. 

“ No. 35 of 1964, p. 4. 

“Such certificates signify that an investment is 
contributing to Kenya’s economic development. 

See President Julius Nyerere’s interview with 
George Githii in Datly Nation (Nairobi), August 7, 
1968, p. ii 

Government of Kenya, Development Plan, 
1966-1970 (Nairobi: Government Printer, 1966), 
pp. 44, 118. 
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and water, hotels and restaurants, and nonresi 
dential construction) the dependence on the } ri- 
vate sector is virtually complete®° For KANI 
spokesmen, private capital is an essential recut 
site of economic opportunity in their country 
They seek to deal with the problem of unc 
ployment through the long-term process of ex- 
panding commercial and industrial opportun íy. 
Private capital is welcome provided that it aciu- 
ally fosters the development process. “If we 
have [and attract] capital,” reasoned Kenyan. 
“we shall have more business opportunities i: 
employment in the country for our people.’ : 
He and his colleagues were willing to accept ti? 
risks implicit in close links with the Western capi- 
talist economy in order to achieve the necese: : 
framework within which a meaningful self-rc: - 
ance will be possible. 

In various quarters in Kenya, suspicion is ri? 
of this close connection with international ci» - 
talism. The debate in parliament over the Do- 
eign Investment Protection bill showed man: 
members to be uneasy over the possibility «f 
manipulation by foreign capitalists and resert > | 
of the need to give broad assurances to forsis u 
interests. Bildad Kaggia, who subsequently `^- 
came Deputy President of the Kenya Peo? c's 
Union until he left the party m August 193), 
was particularly outspoken on this occasion. 7) e 
right of certain firms to repatriate profits uv! r 
the provisions of this bill would mean, he 3° |, 
“that we are not getting investment in ris 
country for our own benefit, but we are only D2- 
coming some economic colony for America yd 
Britain.”5? In its 1966 election manifesto, ic 2U 
went on to condemn “the Government’s ::d 
KANU’s capitalist policies” and promise: .o 
“extend national control over the means of m 3- 
duction and break the foreigners’ grip or ic 
Economy.”53 Since such a world view ha‘ ¢t- 


Tn the manufacturing sector, for example, £33 
million out of a total of £61.7 million is to ::::e 
from private sources. Ibid., p. 111. 

* Kenyatta, op. cit., p. 344. Also see his reri <a 
in East African Standard (Nairobi), February 9, 
1968, p. 5 

"= House of Representatives Debates (Koay ©), 
Vol. IIT, Second Sess. (October 7, 1964), col. 27:6. 
Also see Jaramogi Oginga Odinga’s remarks ci ine 
time of his resignation from KANU in C. Geri:cl, 
M. Goldschmidt, and D. Rothchild, Goverrni at 
and Politics in Kenya: A Nation-Building © xt 
(Nairobi: East African Publishing House, £73), 
p. 145. 

Kenya People’s Union, K.PU. Manijc:to 
(Nairobi: Kenya People’s Union, 1966), pp. ¢ 4. 
Also see Kenya People’s Union, Wananchi Decit ra- 
tion (Nairobi: KPU, 1969), p. 5. Neverthe eca 
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tracted much support in other lands, it stands to 
reason that the government’s extensive reliance 
upon private capital’s contribution to economic 
progress must, demonstrate results or other ap- 
proaches, such as radical nationalization, may be 
seen as more desirable by the uncommitted citi- 
zen of present times. 


III, THE DETERMINATION OF POLICY 


In a modernizing state such as Kenya, gov- 
ernment inevitably plays an active role as it 
goes about the task of processing the equity and 
development demands. Like other governments 
the world over, its freedom of action is circum- 
scribed. The limitations of Kenya’s resources 
and environment as well as the somewhat con- 
flicting pressures of ideology make the process- 
ing of these inputs a sensitive and complicated 
affair. Yet despite the impact of these factors, 
the Kenya government still retains considerable 
capacity to make independent decisions with re- 
spect to Africanization goals, costs, and regula- 
tions.54 As a consequence the political elite is in 
a position to exercise some discretion in deter- 
mining Kenya’s priorities on equity and develop- 
ment. How has it used its power? 

To answer this question it is necessary to look 
at policy. The objective of eventual Africaniza- 
tion is adhered to uniformly across the conti- 
nent, but the policies of the different African re- 
gimes have sanctioned varying priorities and 
controls. African regimes may be dichotomized 
crudely but usefully in terms of their character- 
istic policy-making processes. One type would 
consist in regimes such as Kenya with reforming 
policy-making styles; another type would in- 
clude regimes such as Tanzania with radical pol- 
icy-making styles.°> Although a greater differ- 


KPU’s militancy did not blind it to the contribu- 
tions of Immigrants capital and skill. In 1968, KPU 
President Oginga Odinga stressed that in the pro- 
cess of transforming Kenya’s economy, KPU would 
try to see that justice was done to those immi- 
grants who arrived in Kenya with the capital and 
skill which developed “the islands of prosperity 
already described.” East African Standard (Nai- 
robi), August 10, 1966, p. 3. 

“For David Apter, government can be treated 
as an independent variable insofar as it changes 
the character of modernization. He observes: “It 
is in industrial societies as distinct from moderniz- 
ing ones that government as an intervening vari- 
able comes to prevail.” See his book, The Politics 
of Modernization (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1965), p. 252. 

®For variants of the radical-reforming dichot- 
omy, see James S. Coleman and Carl G. Rosberg, 
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ence is often evident in the ideological orienta- 
tions of these African regimes than in their ac- 
tual performance in the face of similar environ- 
mental constraints, the ordering of priorities still 
has considerable significance for their develop- 
mental programs. | 

The Kenya government’s great emphasis upon 
developmental objectives was made explicit in 
its White Paper on African Socialism. The 
“most important” of governmental policies, this 
paper asserts, “is to provide a firm basis for 
rapid economic growth. Other immediate 
problems such as Africanization for the econ- 
omy, education, unemployment, welfare services, 
and provincial policies must be handled in ways 
that will not jeopardize growth.”®* In order to 
secure development, they plan to harness the 
world economy to their immediate need for cap- 
ital and skilled manpower.®? They are convinced 
that for the time being at least their nation’s 
developmental interests are best served by pre- 
serving close links with international (especially 
British) Capitalism. As President Jomo Kenyatta 
has stated so clearly, “My Government has now 
no intention of amending or disrupting a system 
which is working well.”58 Such a heavy stress on 


Jr. (eds.), Political Parties and National Integra- 
tion in Tropical Africa (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1964), pp. 5-6; Robert C. Good, 
“Changing Patterns of African International Rela- 


tions,” this Review, LVII (September, 1964), 632- 


634; Samir Amin, Le Developpement Du Capital- 
isme en Cote D'Ivoire (Paris: Les Editions de 
Minuit, 1967), p. 265; Immanuel Wallerstein, 
Africa: The Politics of Unity (New York: Random 
House, 1967), Ch. XI; and Frantz Fanon, The 
Wretched of the Earth (New York: Grove Press, 
1963), pp. 77, 99-117. 

African Socialism and Tis Application to Plan- 
ning in Kenya, p. 18. “Rapid economic growth, in 
all countries,’ commented Tom Mboya, the late 
Minister for Economic Planning and Development, 


‘Ss a prerequisite to the extension and intensifica- 


tion of welfare services and to the provision-ci - 
greater employment opportunities.” House of Rep- 
resentatives Debates (Kenya), Vol. IX, Secozid 
Sess. (May 4, 1965), col. 1794. í 

Speaking of the overseas investor, Kenyatta 
observed: “We must continue to merit and to 
encourage these injections of capital in the private 
sector... .” East African Standard (Nairobi), May 
2, 1968, p. 5. See also J. G. Kiano’s statement in 
ibid., September 19, 1966, p. 4; and Tom Mboya’s 
in ibid., January 19, 1968, p. 1. 

= Sunday Nation (Nairobi), February 18, 1968, 
p. 1. According to a former consultant to the Kenya 
government, “. .. the private sector has exceeded 
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developmental objectives has not been without 
its effects. Kenya, with an average annual 
growth rate at constant prices of over five per 
cent, has achieved a level of economic develop- 
ment which is admired in much of independent 
Africa. 

It must be stressed, however, that a policy of 
extensive reliance upon foreign resources does not 
imply satisfaction with the status quo. Such 
is not the case, Kenya leaders are re- 
form-minded, intent upon applying humanistic 
values to the capitalistic system. They seek to 
use the strengths developed under a capitalist 
order to advance African opportunity, not be 
used by the system. Hence they have made what 
could be described as a calculated “time-invest- 


ment” in the existing order. They are deferring: 


some of the equity demands until a later date, 
hoping through this sacrifice to achieve a more 
favorable future reconciliation between equity 
and development. 

Kenya has given expression to its reforming 
approach in its policy of African Socialism. The 
Kenya interpretation of African Socialism seeks 
to join the nationalist demand for African op- 
portunity with the continuation of the capitalist 
system. It is a reformist doctrine because it at- 
tempts to Africanize capitalism, not to proceed 
toward classical socialism. Although future pro- 
grams involving the nationalization of commerce 
or industry are not ruled out, such programs are 
delayed in order to spur present growth objec- 
tives. “It should be recognized,” reasoned the 
White Paper on African Socialism, “that if the 
nation’s limited domestic capital is used to buy 
existing land, livestock, buildings, machinery 
and equipment, the nation has no more produc- 
tive assets than before—only their ownership 
has changed. What may be lost are the new re- 
sources that could have been purchased instead. 

. .”89 Of course such an interpretation could 
change with new and different ways of perceiv- 
ing priorities. l 

For the time being at least, government is de- 
termined to bring about a smooth and effective 


expectations in both capital spending and self help 
effort.” Edgar O. Edwards, “Development Planning 
in Kenya Since Independence,” East African Eco- 
nomic Review, 4 (New Series) (December, 1968), 
p. 9. The percentage rates of growth of the gross 
domestic product m the 1963-67 period were esti- 
mated as 7.4 per cent at current prices and 5.3 per 
cent at constant prices. Republic of Kenya, Fco- 
nomic Survey 1968 (Nairobi: Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Planning and Development, 1968), p. 7. 

° African Soctalism ..., p. 26. Also see Duncan 
Ndegwa’s argument in Daily Nation (Nairobi), 
August 1, 1968, p. 13. 
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transfer of economic power into African hands.°° 
“In general,” remarked the late Tom Mboya, 
“_.. Africanisation of the various sectors of the 
economy will be pursued through a framework 
of growth, i.e., by enabling Africans to own new 
assets.”61 The emphasis is upon steady and con- 
tinuous progress toward “substantive rewards.”® 
Clearly the present administration does not 
intend to force the pace of Africanization be- 
yond the point which the public or private sec- 
tors can absorb without a loss in efficiency or 
productivity. 

Evidence of such pragmatism is readily at 
hand. One example may be inferred from the 
implementation of the Trade Licensing Act of 
1967 which imposed some restrictions on noncit- 
izen commercial activities. In the debate on the 
bill, Mwai Kibaki, the Minister for Commerce 
and Industry, stated that the government would 
consider scheduling a township under the Act 
when, after consultations with the county coun- 
cil, administration and local leaders, it had de- 
termined that there were enough local people 
ready to take over the businesses presently run 
by noncitizens.? The emphasis was upon “phas- 
ing out” the change so as to avoid costly disrup- 
tions. 

When the new law came into effect, govern- 
ment leaders continued to stress that the trans- 
ition to African dominance in the field of trade 
would have to take place gradually. Kibaki told 
a press conference in January, 1968 that the law 
would be applied “in a reasonable manner.” 
Noncitizens would be removed from areas only 
as quickly as Africans were prepared to assume 
the new responsibilities.* In subsequent months, 


© House of Representatives Debates (Kenya), 
Vol. IX, Fourth Sess. (July 15, 1966), col. 1904. Also 
see Republic of Kenya, Kenyantzatton of Per- 
sonnel in the Private Sector (Nairobi: Govern- 
ment Printer, 1967), p. 3. 

“Speech by the Hon. T. J. Mboya, Minister 
for Economic Planning and Development—Intro- 
ducing the Development Plan 1966/1970,” Nairobi 
Press Conference, May 5, 1966, p. 43. (Mimeo.). 
For his discussion of the limited utility of nation- 
alization under Kenya circumstances, see House 
of Representatives Debates (Kenya), Vol. IV, Sec- 
ond Sess. (May 4, 1965), cols. 1803-1806. 

2: For the distinction between symbolic and sub- 
stantive rewards, as used in a different context, 
see Lewis A. Froman, Jr., People and Politics: 
An Analysis of the American Political System 
(Englewood Cliffs: Prentice Hall, 1962), pp. 26, 
68-69. 

% National Assembly Debates (Kenya), Vol. 
XIII, Fifth Sess. (November 9, 1967), col. 1972. 

“ East African Standard (Nairobi), January 12, 
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as members of the Kitale Municipal Council 
sought to include their township as one of the 
general trading areas open to noncitizen busi- 
nessmen, the Minister issued a statement reas- 
suring peoples dependent upon non-African ser- 
vices that no arbitrary or ill-conceived actions 
were contemplated.*5 Even as a stricter applica- 
tion of the regulations was considered in the lat- 
ter part of the year, the government remained 
determined to see that non-Africans stayed on 
in their shops until an “efficient African” be- 
came available. In principle, the government 
preferred to delay Africanization objectives 
where these clashed head on with business efi- 
ciency. To the extent that the priorities seemed 
to have changed in early 1969, this may be at- 
tributable as much to a judgment about the 
manpower supply situation as to the political 
objectives involved. 

Not only are governmental officials pragmatic 
in their implementation of the Trade Licensing 
Act, but they are also careful to delineate the 
kinds of activities affected by the Act. As Ki- 
baki noted in the debate on the bill, the Trade 
Licensing Act would apply only to trade licenses, 
not to manufacturing licenses.*? His comment is 
indicative of the tendency on the part of govern- 
ment to give greater encouragement to African 
commerce than to African industry.°® Apart 
from restrictions on noncitizen trading licenses, 
African traders have also been helped by redi- 
rection of commodity distribution through the 
Kenya National Trading Corporation. By con- 
trast, African industrial businesses receive no 
preferential treatment. African sawmills have 
great difficulty. in getting any timber allocations 
from the Forest Department, which gives them 
mostly to Asian and European mills. Govern- 
ment departments put their requirements out to 
tender with strict impartiality, and they drop 
African firms if they obtain a more competitive 
bid elsewhere. Government does nothing to re- 
strict competition from European and Asian 





1968, p. 1. See also National Assembly Debates 
(Kenya), Vol. XIV, Sixth Sess. (April 9, 1968), 
col. 1794. 

5 Rast African Standard (Nairobi), February 
24, 1968, p. 5. For articles dealing with Kitale fears 
over the effects of the Trade Licensing Law, see 
ibid., February 23, 1968, p. 8. 

% Sunday Nation (Nairobi), August 18, 1968, p. 
1, and Daily Nation (Nairobi), August 19, 1968, 
p. 3. It is important to note that no guidelines as 
to competency were set. 

e National Assembly Debates (Kenya), Vol. 
XIII, Fifth Sess. (November 9, 1967), col. 1968. 

8I am grateful to Peter Marris for bringing most 
of the points in this paragraph to my attention. 
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companies, even when they threaten to drive Af- 
rican firms financed by government loans out of 
business. Clearly the government regards indus- 
trial growth as too urgent a matter to compro- 
mise growth rates by favoring, too strongly, the 
small beginnings of African entrepreneurship. It 
wants overseas private firms to invest large 
sums, thereby helping to build an industrial 
base. Government is then likely to Africanize 
gradually, perhaps pressuring firms to sell 
shares to the public or to appoint African direc- 
tors and senior employers. 

Finally, pragmatism is evident in the way in 
which government issued work permits. Follow- 
ing the passage of the 1967 Immigration Act, of- 
ficials in the Ministry of Home Affairs gave as- 
surances to noncitizens that they need not panic 
about securing the new work permits. No abrupt 
changes were intended; the Immigration De- 
partment would not act with undue haste as it 
called classes of people forward to apply for 
work permits. Other signs of governmental 
caution came to light in the following year. Im- 
migration officials announced further periods of 
grace in regard to work permits, allowing em- 
ployers who had not been informed of the re- 
sults of work permit applications to continue to 
employ their staff until informed otherwise.?° In 
addition, the Minister for Home Affairs, D. T. 
arap Mol, gave assurances to international com- 
panies about their key employees, and farmers 
were told by various officials that their applica- 
tions for permits would be processed swiftly.”1 
By September, 1968, it was announced that 
8,000 of the first 9,000 applications submitted 
had been approved—a proportion sufficiently 
generous that the U. K. Citizens Committee 
could talk of evidence of a slackened speed of 
Africanization!?2 Thus the government’s over- 


Hast African Standard (Nairobi), November 
15, 1967, p. 9, and November 16, 1967, p. 4. 

” Daily Nation (Nairobi), June 8, 1968, pp. 1, 
24, and June 10, 1968, p. 6. 

“" Republic of Kenya, Statement on Application 
of the New Immigration Act in Relation to “Work 
Permits” and Kenyanization by'D. T. arap Moi 
(Nairobi: Government Printer, 1968), p. 2; Daily 
Nation (Nairobi), February 15, 1968, p. 6 and 


. February 16, 1968, p. 4; and Hast African Standard 


(Nairobi), February 15, 1968, pp. 1, 4, 5: 

“Letter from G. S. Sandhu to J. Callaghan 
(Nairobi: U. K. Citizens Committee, May 29, 
1968), p. 1. (Mimeo.). The government’s generosity 
is underlined by the fact that the following middle- 
level categories were involved: secretaries, artisans, 
masons, carpenters, cashiers, office machine oper- 
ators, shop assistants, and salesmen. National Aa- 
sembly Debates (Kenya), Vol. XVI, Sixth Sess. 
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riding concern with the health of the economy 
led to only a gradual implementation of the reg- 
ulations on work permits in the early period af- 
ter the passage of the immigration law. 

In contrast, Tanzanian leaders placed great 
stress upon equity objectives in the period fol- 
lowing the Arusha Declaration of 1967. The prin- 
ciples set out in the second five-year develop- 
ment plan—social equality, Ujamaa (family- 
hood), self-reliance, economic and social 
transformation, and African economic integra- 
tion—indicate the strength of their commitment 
to egalitarian objectives.’3 Such priorities coim- 
cide with doubts about attracting sufficient ex- 
ternal resources for rapid industrialization. “We 
are mistaken,” observed President Julius K. 
Nyerere, “when we imagine that we shall get 
money from foreign countries; firstly because to 
say the truth we cannot get enough money for our 
development; and secondly, because even if we 
could get it, such complete dependence on outside 
help would have endangered our independence 
and the other policies of our country.”’* Con- 
tinued reliance on Western finance is seen as offer- 
ing no escape from colonial mequities, for de- 
velopment along capitalist lines will result at best 
in marginal benefits for the great majority of the 
impoverished local population. To end, the drift 
toward what they see as “economic depen- 
dency,”’5 the Tanzanians have adopted a policy 
of socialism and self-reliance. They have created 
a sense of crisis in the populace by focusing on 
the unpredictability and unfriendliness of the in- 
ternational environment in order to mobilize the 
populace and reduce their dependence on external 
sources of capital and manpower. Nyerere’s 
formula runs as follows: 


... And the truth is that our United Republic has 





(September 23, 1968), col. 1071. In July, 1969, J. H. 
Gitau, the ‘director of the Kenyanization of Per- 
sonnel Bureau, commented that more than half of 
the 18,000 applications for work permits received 
from noncitizens had been approved. East African 
Standard (Nairobi), July 4, 1969, p.5. 

™ The United Republic of Tanzania, Tanzania 
Second Five-Year Plan for Economic and Social 
Development, 1st July, 1969-80th June, 1974, Vol. 
I (Dar es Salaam: Government Printer, 1969), p. 1. 

“The Arusha Declaration, p. 11. See also his 
Freedom and Socialism (Dar es Salaam: Oxford 
University Press, 1968), pp. 166-167, and his inter- 
view with George Githii in Daily Nation (Nairobi), 
August 7, 1968, p. 11. 

® Freedom and Socialism, p. 263. For discussions 
of how gifts and loans endanger Independence by 
Tanzanians and others, see The Arusha Declara- 
tion, pp. 9-10, and Wanachi’ Declaration, p. 9. 
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at present a poor, undeveloped, and agricultural 
economy. We have very little capital to invest in 
big factories or modern machines; we are short of 
people with skill and experience. What we do have 
is land in abundance and people who are willing to 
work hard for their own improvement. It is the 
usé of these latter resources which will decide 
whether we reach our total goals or not. If we use 
these resources in a spirit of self-reliance as the 
basis for development, then we shall make prog- 
tess slowly but surely. And it will then be real 
progress, affecting the lives of the masses, not just 
having spectacular show-pieces in the towns while 
the rest of the people of Tanzania live in their 
present poverty.76 


Nyerere is willing if necessary to accept slow 
progress for the sake of independence from the 
grip of Western capitalism. To this end, he calls 
for rural development, a complete overhaul of 
the educational system, and a variety of puri- 
tanical measures aimed at eliminating luxury 
and ostentation. He rejects industrial develop- 
ment based essentially upon foreign initiative 
even while welcoming alien capital and skills 
which are willingly contributed toward fulfil- 
ing the government’s objectives of building a so- 
cialist state. The 1969-1974 Development Plan 
reflects these priorities by forecasting a private 
sector investment of diminishing importance rel- 
ative to other sources, crucial only in housing, 
road transport and construction.?? 

Ultimately, African radicals such as Nyerere 
can. be said to value collective action and equity 
more than economic growth. They and their 
supporters ridicule what they describe as “per- 
verse growth,” namely economic expansion on 
African soil which benefits international capital- 
ism more than the local economy of'the develop- 
ing state.?8 Their radicalism lies in altering their 
relationship to the international order that they 
inherited and in attempting to mold an eco- 
nomic arrangement geared to circumstances of 


"0 Education for Self-Reliance (Dar es Salaam: 
Government Printer, 1967), p. 6. 

“The sources of investment capital during the 
Second Plan period are projected as follows: cen- 
tral government, shs. 3,055 m.; parastatal organiza- 
tions and cooperatives, shs. 2,300 m.; private, shs. 
2,150 m.; East African Community, shs. 580 m., 
United Republic of Tanzania, Tanzania Second 
Five-Year Plan ..., p. 210. On the slow growth 
in total number of employed people, see Henry 
Bienen, “An Ideology for Africa,” Foreign Affairs, 
XLVII (April, 1969), p. 549. 

* Giovanni Arrighi and John Saul, “Socialism 
and Economic Development,” Journal of Modern 
African Studies, VI (August, 1968), pp. 150-151. 
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their own making. Their stress upon rural devel- 
opment and Ujamaa villages as well as their de- 
emphasis of wealth are indications of this new 
assertiveness.”? In seeking to determine their 
own order, they naturally rule out or greatly 
minimize such reminders of old times as exten- 
sive concessions to the development demands 
put forth by foreign interests. 


IV. POSSIBLE CHANGES IN KENYA’S PRIORITIES 


Kenya’s attempt to strike a balanee between 
demands for Africanization and for optimum 
economic development was one among several 
strategies for building a political order in the 
immediate period after independence. For Ken- 
yans, an imbalance of emphasis in the direction 
of racial equity might have achieved social jus- 
tice at a possible cost in growth. An imbalance 
in the direction of all-out economic development 
would have involved social costs in terms of Af- 
rican opportunity; the class-racial gap between 
the privileged non-Africans and the underprivi- 
leged Africans might have widened, leading to a 
dramatic escalation of frustrations in the period 
just after the transfer of power had occurred. 
The reconciling of somewhat conflicting de- 
mands was a delicate operation at best, but it 
seemed to Kenya’s rulers to promise significant 
advantages in securing a balanced development. 

The transfer of political sovereignty had little 
initial impact upon non-African hegemony in the 
economic sphere; Europeans and Asians contin- 
ued to predominate as a consequence of their 
hold upon essential skills and capital. Conscious 
of the increased exposure of their position re- 
sulting from the loss of political power, however, 
they were prepared to accept—even help guide 
—a limited adjustment in the economic order. 
They sought to co-opt some trained Africans 
into the free enterprise system, thereby cooper- 
ating with the government’s goal of creating Af- 
rican opportunity within the inherited capitalis- 
tic arrangement. 

Nevertheless the relationship of a strategy of 
development to intergroup relations must be 
viewed in a larger perspective than the unique 
response to post-uhurw circumstances. Develop- 
ment inevitably involves adjustments to chang- 
ing internal conditions, specifically and currently 
increasing African pressures for equity at a time 
of moderate economic progress. With the pass- 
ing of the initial postcolonial phase, unemploy- 
ment has increased generally, dissatisfaction 
with income differentials has become more and 
more apparent, and the demand for Kenyaniza- 


» Editorial, Nationalist (Dar es Salaam), May 8, 
1969, p. 4, and Reporter (Nairobi), November 14, 
1969, p. 27. 
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tion, if not “blackenization,” has become pro- 
nounced. “The people are unemployed every- 
where,” warned Masinde Muliro, “and this js 
material for disgruntled politicians. . . . Today 
we have revolutions in Africa because of dis- 
gruntled millions, and as long as ours is not yet 
disgruntled we should try to see how best we can 
remedy the poverty which is in our country.”8° 
The former Opposition party’s, KPU’s, at- 
tempts to capitalize upon such popular senti- 
ments did not lead to major electoral successes; 
yet the appeals of its radical approach were evi- 
dently seen as a challenge during the Little Gen- 
eral Election of 1966 and the 1969 by-election in 
the Gem constituency of Siaya District.8 Thus 
Africanization demands are being pressed with 
increasing intensity, and governments in devel- 
oping countries, which have limited capability to 
cope with conflicting internal pressures, must 
make concessions to racial equity demands in 
order to ensure the persistence of the system. 
Governmental priorities are likely to reflect 
changes in inputs in the years ahead. As equity 
demands grow, governments may be compelled 
to move in one of two main directions: to the 
“right” in the form of additional coercion or to 
the “left” in the form of more appealing radical 
strategems ranging from heavier taxation to na- 
tionalization. The first alternative would be evi- 
dence of the current elite’s investment in the 
present order. It would attempt to secure a firm 
hold on the present situation by combining the 
necessary elements of force with a policy of co- 
opting as many able African graduates into 
high-level positions as the nation’s development 
would permit.2? This approach would mean a 


® National Assembly Debates (Kenya), Vol. 
XVI, Sixth Sess. (September 3, 1968), cols, 98-99. 
See also Hast African Standard (Nairobi), October 
4, 1968, p. 17. For a discussion of Kenya’s unem- 
ployed as a political pressure group, see Peter 
C. W. Gutkind, “The Poor in Urban Africa,” in 
Power, Poverty and Urban Policy, ed. by Warner 
Bloomberg, Jr. and Henry J. Sechmandt (Urban 
Affairs Annual Reviews, Vol. II; Beverly Hills: 
Sage Publications, 1968), pp. 388-392. 

* For a discussion of parochial as well as class 
factors in the Gem by-election, see John Joseph 
Okumu, “The By Election in Gem: An Assess- 
ment,” Hast Africa Journal, VI (June, 1969), pp. 
15-17. 

* This point was clarified in discussions with Pro- 
fessor Michael Lofchie. Moreover, as Ted Gurr 
notes, a regime’s attempt to use coercive measures 
in dealing with widely perceived feelings of de- 
privation will necessitate the commitment of a 
high level of resources. “A Causal Model of Civil 
Strife: A Comparative Analysis Using New In- 
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continuing emphasis upon growth over social 
justice; the nation’s development would be used 
to implement Africanization objectives to the 
extent compatible with development objectives. 
The second alternative, and one that appeals in 
Kenya to some KANU backbenchers as well as 
the detained KPU parliamentarians, involves a 
move to the “left” to preserve the government’s 
legitimacy. This would entail a change in the ex- 
isting balance in favor of racial equity de- 
mands, reducing growth rates for the sake of so- 
cial justice. Such an approach would subordinate 
“economic interest,” defined in terms of total 
growth rates, to “political interest,” defined in 
terms of broadening and deepening the regime’s 
base of legitimacy. This would be a not unlikely 
response to the changing nature of political pres- 
sures in the period after the victories of inde- 
pendence have been consolidated. 

The implications of such revisions of priorities 
for racial minorities can be suggested only ten- 
tatively. A move toward the maintenance of the 
present system through additional coercion 
would likely mean that rich or highly-skilled 


dices,” this Review, LXII (December, 1968), p. 
1124. 
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non-Africans would continue for the time being 
to perform a vital role in achieving the country’s 
economic objectives. Their security of mind 
might be lessened by the administration’s in- 
creasing reliance upon the instruments of coer- 
cion and the steady inroads on the membership 
of the non-African communities brought about 
by accelerated Africanization policies. The func- 
tionally-significant Asian or European would 
still have an important contribution to make to 
economic growth. However, a shift from present 
Africanization programs and reliance upon non- 
African capital to a radical formula more in line 
with the aspirations of the politically mobilized 
segments of public opinion would weaken the 
minority hold on economic life. It would divest 
them of a number of presently performed func- 
tions, and thereby undermine vital immigrant 
claims for inclusion in African polities. 

In the large, the non-Africans’ increasing mar- 
ginality would be a consequence of the egalitar- 
ian tendencies implicit in the industrial-commer- 
cial ethos they helped to carry into Africa. And 
the race-consciousness that they fostered would 
further weaken their position by undercutting 
the kind of legal-contractual environment essen- 
tial to their survival on the perimeters of pri- 
marily African communities. 


THE ROLE OF THE M.P. IN TANZANIA” 


Raymonp F. HOPKINS 
Swarthmore College 


The study of politics in “developing” coun- 
tries has tended to focus on the less formal or- 
gans of government, such as political parties, the 
military, the bureaucracy, and even the educa- 
tional system National legislatures have often 
been ignored or rated of little significance in the 
political processes of these states.2 This practice 
contrasts markedly with the attention paid to 
legislatures in Western states. The most obvious 
explanation for it is that legislatures In new 
states tend to have little influence. Important 
decisions and shifts in power are usually made 
or recorded elsewhere in the political system. 

The Bunge, or National Assembly, of Tanza- 
nia is no exception to this general phenomenon. 
Nevertheless, an examination of the role of 
M.P.’s in Tanzania can be illuminating. The 
Bunge contains most of the major political lead- 
ers and has, at least constitutionally, broad au- 
thority. As a consequence, if the Assembly is to 


* This is a revised and shortened version of a 
paper read at the African Studies Association 
meetings in Los Angeles in October, 1968. I am 
grateful to several colleagues at Swarthmore and 
elsewhere whose comments have been most help- 
ful. 

1See for example the six volumes edited by the 
Social Science Research Council’s Committee on 
Comparative Politics (published by Princeton 
Press, 1963-66) and Samuel Huntington, Political 
Order in Changing Socteties (New Haven, 1968). 

7One exception to this trend is Frederick W. 
Frey’s The Turkish Political Elite (Cambridge, 
1965). 

*The concept of role, as used here, refers to all 
the principal aspects of a role: the expectations of 
others, the orientations of the individual occupy- 
ing the position, and the actual behavior of the 
individual. The congruence and consensus among 
these role aspects is a major focus of my investi- 
gation. This essay assumes the reader is generally 
familiar with the concept of “role” as used in this 
sense. See for reference, Bruce J. Biddle and Edwin 
J. Thomas, editors, Role Theory: Concepts and 
Research (New York, 1966). One example of a 
study of legislative behavior which relied heavily 
upon role analysis as a tool of research to reveal 
patterns of politics in four state legislatures is John 
C. Wahlke, Heinz Eulau, William Buchanan and 
Leroy C. Ferguson, The Legislative System (New 
York, 1962). 


be only a weak political body, then informal 
norms limiting the powers of the M.P.’s role 
must exist. Moreover, these norms should pre- 
scribe authority relationships between the legis- 
lature and other policy shaping bodies in the po- 
litical system, particularly the Party. Thus, an 
analysis of the roles of these men can provide 
Important insights not only into the functions of 
the Bunge, but also into the elite political cul- 
ture of Tanzania and the pattern of politics 
which this culture supports. 


I. POLITICAL ROLES 


Roles are basic analytical units of political 
systems.* Political roles consist of a pattern of 
expected behavior for individuals holding partic- 
ular positions in a system. In order to under- 
stand how a political culture operates so as to 
regulate not only overt activity but also to influ- 
ence the pattern of ideas and subjective behav- 
ior, I have focused on a political role as the key 
agent of translation between the broad charac- 
teristics of culture and the discrete set of acts 
that constitute the political process. While some 
role expectations are always ad hoc and issue 
centered, others are of a general nature. The lat- 
ter define general boundary rules of political 
roles, certain acts that are clearly wrong in the 
minds of most individuals. The institutionaliza- 
tion of rules in the political system is evidenced 
by a structured and interrelated set of norms for 
role behavior. Where these norms are weak or 
ambiguous, institutionalization not only of polit- 
ical roles, but of the political system itself, is at 
a, low level. 

The norms or rules shaping durable political 
roles involve system-level or macro processes. 
These norms determine the style and stability of 
politics in the system. This research, however, 
focuses heavily upon individuals and what has 
been termed microscopic role analysis.5 Care- 
fully examining the norms for an M.P. allows us 
to combine a micro analysis of a role in which 
the behavior of individuals can be studied, with 


‘See David Easton, A Framework for Political 
Analysis (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Ine., 1965), pp. 39-57. 

ë See Neal Gross, Ward S. Mason and Alexander 
W. McEachern, Explorations in Role Analysis 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1958), 
Chapters 10-12. 
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a macro political analysis since the norms which 
operate to constrain the actions of the elite in 
this role are major components of the political 
culture and constitute some of the “rules of the 
game.” 

This study is based on interviews with M.P.’s 
and an analysis of their behavior in Assembly 
debates. It is divided into four sections: an ex- 
amination of Assembly behavior, a characteriza- 
tion of various types of legislators, an explora- 
tion of role expectations for M.P.’s, and a con- 
clusion. In the final section, four rules which 
emerge as basic norms for the role behavior of 
legislators are described and discussed. These 
rules elucidate a pattern of “closed” politics 
which characterizes the style of national politics 
in Tanzania. 


Il, THE LEGISLATIVE ARENA 


In 1961 Tanzania (then Tanganyika) became 
independent. Its constitution, modeled on the 
Westminster system, was replacéd in 1962 by a 
new republican form of government with a pop- 
ularly elected President. Again, in 1965, a year 
after the union with Zanzibar which officially 
formed Tanzania, another constitution was 
adopted. These changes brought formal legal 
codes closer to the actual patterns of decision- 
making which evolved after independence. A 
strong presidency has been established, and the 
Tanganyika African National Union, TANU, is 
now officially recognized as the only legal party.” 
The National Executive Committee of TANU 
(NEC) and the President’s Cabinet are the 
main decision-makers in Tanzania; however, 
many members of these bodies are also M.P.’s. 

The National Assembly, though originally 
modelled on the British parliamentary system, 
has never evidenced similar patterns of legisla- 
tive functions. The most important reason for 
this is that no significant opposition organized 
along party lines ever existed in the legislature. 
From the first elections in1958/59, a de facto 


situation of one party dominance has existed: - 


Party control was initially exercised through 


This pattern of “closed” politics and the process 
by which it has developed are described in Ray- 
mond F, Hopkins, Political Roles in a New State: 
A Study of Politics in Tanzania (dissertation, Yale, 
1968; Yale Press, forthcoming). References are to 
pages in the dissertation. 

"For a readable review of the national political 
history of Tanzania, see J. Clagett Taylor, The 
Political Development of Tanganyika (Stanford, 
1963); and for an insightful analysis of the party 
and state machinery see Henry Bienen, Tanzania: 
Party Transformation and Economic Development 
(Princeton, 1967). 
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prior meetings of Parliament at closed sessions 
of the TANU Parliamentary Party (TPP). 
Since all members of the National Assembly 
were in the TPP, these closed meetings were of- 
ten the real legislative forum.? In 1965, there- 
fore, following the introduction of the one party 
state, the TPP was dissolved. Sensitive issues, 
however, are still discussed privately with legis- 
Jators, and the government has not relinquished 
the notion of party discipline. 

Assembly Behavior. Although their work in 
informal discussions, committee meetings (which 
are private), tours of their districts, meetings 
with constituents, and collaborations with mem- 
bers of the government are all important aspects 
of legislators’ behavior, Assembly speeches are 


_the only aspect of role behavior readily suscepti- 


ble to systematic study. Assembly voting is only 
recorded following a call for a division, and 
there was only one division—on a trivial matter 
—called in the first five years of independence 
(through July, 1966). Voting behavior, conse- 
quently, is not a fruitful field for research. 
Therefore, in order to understand the role of 
legislators within the assembly, a content analy- 
sis of the actual debates was made. Speeches for 
five one-year periods beginning with October, 
1961 (just prior to mdependence) and ending 
with the June budget session in 1966 have been 
coded. In all, 15,421 speeches were analyzed. 
Each speech was coded according to five charac- 
teristics: subject, national or local orientation, 
position vis-a-vis the government, language, and 
length.2 Since many short speeches were quick 


*One member, Chief Masanja, resigned from 
TANU to join the ANC in 1962. But this excep- 
tion has proved unimportant. 

° All speeches in the 1961/62 and 1965/66 periods 
have been coded; approximately 50% of the 
speeches in the intervening three years have been 
coded. Twenty-eight different subject categories, 
many related to ministerial divisions, such as 
agriculture or education, were used in coding sub- 
jects. Orientation was either national or local. The 
position of a speech could be one of four types: 
supportive (of the government’s position), criti- 
cal, neutral (if the speech was balanced or there 
was no official government position), and “de- 
mand” question-answer., This last category was 
used for many of the short questions and answers 
expressing and responding to demands or problems, 
usually local, raised by backbenchers. The lan- 
guage was Swahili or English (or in a few instances, 
mixed). Three length categories were used: short 


_ (0 to 1% minutes), medium (1% to 7 minutes) 


and long. (more than 7 minutes). The coding pro- 
cedures and tests for reliability are reported in 
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Ficure 1. USE OF SWAHILI 


questions and answers, and, therefore, different 
in quality from longer, more substantial contri- 
butions, speeches were also “weighted” for 
length, eliminating short speeches and counting 
long ones twice. Patterns among speeches docu- 
ment the trends in Assembly debate since inde- 
pendence. 

Trends in Behavior. One striking trend is 
the introduction of “national” traditions. The 
quaintly irrelevant powdered wigs, still found in 
some African legislatures, were discarded in 
Tanzania in 1962. The Speaker, Chief Adam 
Sapi, adopted a traditional costume which he 
wore as Chief or Sultan of the Hehe. Western 
business suits have generally been abandoned in 
favor of more functional attire known as “na- 
tional dress,” which is a collarless shirt often 
worn with matching slacks. More important 
than these changes in dress has been the intro- 
duction of the national Janguage, Swahili. Figure 


Hopkins, op. cit., pp. 399-410. Intercoder reliability 
indicated an average of over 92% agreement. 
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1 charts the conversion of debates from English, 
originally the only official language, to Swahili, 
which became an additional official language in 
1962. The use of Swahili has allowed many less 
well educated legislators to demonstrate articu- 
lateness and express their feelings in an idiom 
familiar not only to themselves but also to the 
vast majority of Tanzanians. 

A second trend is the decline of speeches deal- 
ing with National issues. At the time of indepen- 
dence, a vast amount of legislation was placed 
before the Assembly. Major legislation in agri- 
culture, education, local government elections, 
taxes, citizenship, and the new republican consti- 
tution were all discussed and passed by the As- 
sembly in the first year of independence. 
Ninety-six government bills were passed, forty- 
four based on certificates of emergency which al- 
lowed the requirements for prior publication to 
be waived. In the midst of these efforts, little 
time was left for discussions or questions related 
to local or regional problems. But as the pace of 
legislation slackened, discussion of local issues 
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Figure 2. DISCUSSION OF NATIONAL ISSUES 
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Figure 3. SUPPORTIVE SPEECHES 


increased. Figure 2 illustrates that while the 
large majority of speeches are still nationally 
oriented, there has been a fairly steady decline 
in the per cent of speeches on national issues, 
except for a slight upswing in 1963/64, possibly 
explained by a renewal of national concerns fol- 
lowing the army mutiny in January, 1964, and 
the Federation in April 1964. 

Coincident with the changes in nationally ori- 
ented speeches has been the decline in both sup- 
portive and critical speeches. Among “weighted” 
addresses, however, there has been a general in- 
crease in support for the government from 1961 


Per Cents 
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until 1965 followed by a marked decline after 
the 1965 elections. This pattern in supportive 
speeches is exactly the reverse of the pattern for 
critical speeches (Figure 4). Criticism of gov- 
ernment policies, particularly among long 
speeches, was frequent in the early debates of 
the Assembly. It dropped steadily after indepen- 
dence and by the 1963/64 session it reached a 
nadir, probably reflecting the emphasis on unity 
following the army mutiny and the sudden 
events surrounding the union with Zanzibar, As- 
sembly debates, although never marked by an 
active or systematic opposition, reached a point 
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during this period where the absence of criticism 
made sessions largely ceremonial, and, as one 
Member described it, “rather boring.” 

An important conclusion which may be 
reached by examining the careers of those 
M.P.’s who were most critical is that no Mem- 
ber should become identified with a pattern of 
opposition. Only a few Members during the 
first two years of independence gave critical 
speeches 50% or more of the time. None has 
since. Those who did included Tumbo and 
Mkello, labor leaders who were subsequently 
placed in detention; Masanja, who, never a seri- 
ous influence in the Assembly, defected to the 
A.N.C. (a miniscule opposition party) and has 
since retired from politics; and Siyovelwa and 
Mbogo, who, though loyal TANU members, did 
not stand for reelection. Both were appointed 
Area) Commissioners, but Mbogo has been re- 
moved and imprisoned for theft. Thus none of 
those who were clearly and consistently critical 
or who opposed the government in the first five 
years has survived as a popular politician or 
M.P. Comparatively frequent criticism by an 
M.P. is often an indication of political ambition. 
For example, three M.P.’s who were initially 
quite critical, Mtaki, Wambura and Mponji, 
were made Junior Ministers and regularly en- 
trusted with defending the government. In 1966, 
all expressed satisfaction with their careers and 
hoped to continue in their positions2° Two En- 
glishmen, Short and LeMaitre, were also fre- 
quent critics. Both lost their seats in 1962 be- 
cause they were not citizens. 

In the new and expanded Bunge, elected in 
1965, discussions have become considerably 
more lively. About every fourth or fifth speaker 
in the new Assembly who made a lengthy contri- 
bution was critical of the government. However, 
over twice as many speeches have been suppor- 
tive. On balance, the legislative arena is still a 
forum in which the government’s ideas and pro- 
posals are largely praised or defended and criti- 
cism is not systematic, let alone organized. 
Among those M.P.’s who were most critical ac- 
cording to the analysis of speeches in the 1965/ 
66 period, nine had lost their Assembly seats for 
political reasons by December, 1968, either by 
virtue of having been expelled from the Party or 
due to political detention or exile. Mwakit- 


* Mtaki, however, who had attracted attention 
by his flamboyant style and recitation of Marxist 
principles, retired from politics in 1967 to enter 
private business. Another frequent critic, Buhatwa, 
was also made a Junior Minister but he lost in the 
1965 elections and became an administrator in the 
Ministry of Housing. 

3 Anangisye and Kambona lost their seats due 
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wange, for example, in July, 1968, accused the 
government of “tribalism,” “nepotism” and 
slowing the pace of Africanization. He was ex- 
pelled from the Party three months later.1? Eli 
Anangisye, former Secretary of the TANU 
Youth League, and F. L. Masha, who had been 
national publicity secretary for TANU, were 
among those expelled. 

The analysis of Assembly behavior indicates 
that while M.P’s have adopted national dress 
and speech, thereby making the Bunge more of 
an indigenous institution, the role of the M.P. in 
the actual legislative process is quite minor. Sel- 
dom is legislation altered by committee or As- 
sembly action. Although criticism of the govern- 
ment has increased following the 1965 elections, 
it tends not to be directed toward critical or 
sensitive matters,!* and those M.P.’s who have 
been noticeably or consistently critical tend to 
have had their political careers shortened. 


to missing three sessions of the Assembly. Anan- 
gisye was in detention and Kambona in political 
exile. Kambona was not an Assembly critic, but 
in private he was often highly critical. 

2 See The Nationalist, July 11, 1968, and Decem- 
ber 10, 1968, p. 1. 

78 An analysis of topics discussed in the 1965/66 
Assembly revealed that criticism and support were 
not evenly distributed. For instance, on many of 
the twenty-eight subjects into which speeches were 
categorized, not a single critical speech was given. 
The most heavily criticized legislative topics (in 
over ten per cent of speeches) were elections, 
housing and labor unions. In contrast, military 
affairs received no criticism and was supported in 
76% of the speeches on the subject. This is in 
marked contrast to the first year of independence 
when only 40% of the speeches supported military 
policy and 28% were critical. The lack of criticism 
in these areas reflects pressures, not organized by 
any individual or even by the Party, but rather, 
generated by latent political norms which dictate 
that delicate and controversial subjects are either 
best avoided or commented upon only in a con- 
structive manner. 

A factor analysis of these debates in 1965/1966 
revealed the most prominent dimension as a 
“Security-Sovereignty” factor including issues 
such as foreign policy, Party, constitutional mat- 
ters, the military and questions of national unity. 
This factor explained 27.8% of the variance among 
the 28 subject variables. High loading subjects ac- 
counted for 20% of all speeches. The factor scores 
for legislators on this dimension correlated highly, 
68 with a high frequency of supportive speeches. 
See Hopkins, op. cit., pp. 229-230. 
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III, LEGISLATIVE TYPES 


Individual attitudes of M.P.’s are, perhaps, 
the most instructive evidence as to the role 
which the political system in Tanzania is creat- 
ing for legislators. In order to investigate the at- 
titudes relevant to the legislator’s role, a random 
sample of Tanzanian political elite was inter- 
viewed: 58 Wabunge (out of 184 then in the As- 
sembly) and 50 high level government adminis- 
trators. These interviews were conducted be- 
tween April and August, 1966. The interviews 
with M.P.’s averaged about two hours each and 
covered a variety of topics, including the indi- 
vidual’s background, his attitudes toward de- 
mocracy and African socialism, his conception of 
his job as an M.P., and his expectations about 
what he or others would do in a number of hy- 
pothetical role situations.2* 

During the course of interviewing, I began to 
recognize several types of legislators. Later, by 
analyzing the sample carefully, four “types” of 
legislators were identified, based largely upon 
differences in career length, mode of selection, 
and the special obligation of those in govern- 
ment posts. Eighteen of the fifty-eight M.P.’s in- 
terviewed held positions as Ministers, Junior 
Ministers, or Regional Commissioners. Of 
these eighteen government members, fifteen be- 
gan their political careers prior to 1958. This 
long involvement and the relative success of this 
group in politics resulted in my labeling these 
fifteen “Politicos.” All but one served in the first 
parliament of independent Tanzania from 1960 
to 1965. 

The forty-three other legislators interviewed 
fell largely into three groups—“Locals,” “Intel- 
lectuals,” and “Silent Partners.” Intellectuals 
were better educated, more widely read, more 
interested in politics as a profession and career, 
seem more intellectually mvolved with questions 
of national policy. Ten legislators met these 
criteria and nine were categorized as “Intellectu- 
als."15 Of the remaining 33 legislators in the 


*Tnformal interviews with a number of other 
National Assembly Members, including Second 
Vice-President Rashidi Kawawa and Assembly 
Speaker Adam Sapi Mkwawa, were also used in 
this study. A statement of the interview format 
used in the interviews may be found in Hopkins, 
op. cit, pp. 358-375. Those interviewed are. not 
identified since anonymity was promised. 

* The term “intellectual” is applied in the gen- 
eral sense suggested by Edward Shils in his article, 
“The Intellectuals in the Political Development 
of New States,” World Polities, XII (April, 1960), 
329-368. In order to operationalize these distine- 
tions, which emerged initially from subjective 
analysis of the interviews, legislators with college 
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sample, 26 were constituency representatives. 
Twenty-five were categorized as “Locals.’¢ 
Locals represented a constituency, were often 
from the majority tribe of their area and were 
usually born in their constituency. Six of the re- 
maining seven legislators, three of whom are 
government members with short careers, have 
been labeled “Silent Partners.” All of these 
members were appointed rather than elected to 
the Assembly. Their experience in the Assembly 
and in TANU (though not necessarily 
Zanzibar) politics was short, and one may con- 
veniently think of them as quiet (for, as will ap- 
pear shortly, they seldom spoke) supporters of 
the government, hence the title “Silent 
Partners.” If more Zanzibaris had been sampled, 
this group would be larger.?” 

Table 1 contains basic background informa- 
tion on these legislative types. Differences in ed- 
ucation, newspaper reading, type of membership, 
career length, and position in the government, 
all of which are quite different among the 
groups, illustrate the distinctions among these 
four types of legislators. Politicos and Intellectu- 
als are the best educated and read. Except for 
the distinction of government membership, these 
two groups are the most alike. Politics is espe- 
cially important for individuals in both of these 
groups. The greatest portion of their life activity 
is taken up with public matters, particularly 
meeting other politicians, talking and dealing 
with them. In contrast, Locals spend a greater 
portion of their time in home constituencies, of- 
ten travelling and speaking with their fellow cit- 
izens or tending farms or businesses. Many 
Locals, while active in politics, were also occu- 
pied with some other employment prior to their 
election for the first time in 1965. Most Locals 
were born in their constituency while Politicos 
tend to be born outside of their constituency 
and not to be members of the major or majority 
tribe. Locals also tend to have won their seats 
by a narrower margin than either Intellectuals 


degrees or post-secondary education and who read 
widely were selected as “Intellectuals.” One M.P. 
with a college degree has been excluded from this 
typology because he did not fit the basic char- 
acteristics of either “Intellectuals” or “Locals.” He 
did not represent a constituency, had not given a 
single speech in the National Assembly and had 
no interest in a political career. His work, in fact, 
often kept him out of the country. 

**The twenty-sixth, the Deputy Speaker, is the 
only nongovernmental member in the sample serv- 
ing his second term. He was excluded from the 
typology. 

“The seventh legislator remaining, a National 
Member, did not fit this or any other category. 


TABLE l. BACKGROUNDS OF LEGISLATIVE TYPES 


Intellectuals Locals Roane Politicos fae tases d 
= we DR saa 
(N =9) (N = 25) (N =6) (N =15) (N = 58) 
Age: 
35 or under 44% 48% 17% 13% 34% 
36-40 11 16 0 33 19 
41—45 11 24 17 47 28 
46 or over 33 12 67 7 19 
` Religion: 
Protestant 44%, 44% 50% 47% 45% 
Catholic 44 20 0 27 24 
Muslim 11 24 50 27 26 
Education: 
Less than secondary school 0% 64% 50% 27% 41% 
Secondary school 0 20 33 20 19 
Post-secondary 56 16 0 20 21 
College or better 44 0 17 33 19 
Newspaper Reading: 
High 100% 20% 50% 100% 59% 
Low 0 80 50 0 41 
Terms Served: 
One 100% 96% 67% 7% 67% 
One and part of second 0 4 33 0 5 
Two 0 0 0 93 28 
Locals/Politicos X? =35.9* 
Career Length: 
Began political activity— 
1958 or before 44% 20% 50% 100% 47% 
After 1958 56 80 50 0 53 
Locals/politicos X? =20.9* 
Type of Membership: 
Elected 67% 100% 0% 60% 71% 
National Member 33 0 0 0 9 
Nominated 0 0 17 7 3 
Zanzibar—Appointed 0 0 33 0 3 
Zanzibar—Rev. Council 0 0 ‘17 0 2 
Regional Commissioner 0 0 33 33 12 
Member of Government: 
Yes 0% 0% 50% 100% 31% 
No 100 100 50 0 69 
Party Position: 
N.E.C. 11% 4% 50 %t 47% 21% 
Party office or job 22 48 0 53 38 
Just member 67 48 0 0 36 


Locals/Politicos X? =15.8* 


* These Chi-squares (X?) are significant at the .O1 level. 
+ Two of three Members from Zanzibar had high posts in the ASP equivalent to N.E.C. positions; 
if these three Zanzibaris are included, the column reads: 83, 0, 17. 
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TABLE 2. ECONOMIC VIEWS OF LEGISLATIVE TYPES 


Intel- 
lectuals 
(N =9) 
Pace of Change: 
Too fast 11% 
About right 44 
Too slow 33 
African Socialism as a Concept: 
Misleading 89% 
Uncertain 11 
Good expression 0 
African Socialism Defined: 
True socialism—Good thing 56% 
African tradition—Good 0 
True socialism—Bad thing 33 
African tradition—Bad 11 


Locals/Politicos X? = 10.2* 
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Locals Silent Politicos All M.P.s , 
(N =25) Partners (N =15) Interviewe 
(N =6) (N =58) 
20% 0% 20% 16% 
72 100 47 66 
8 0 33 17 
4% 17% 20% 22% 
36 17 33 28 
32 33 47 33 
8% 0% 47% 26% 
64 33 27 38 
0 0 7 7 
4 0 7 7 


Percentages do not add to 100%, indicating some respondents did not answer. 


* This Ch-square is significant at the p <.05 level. 


or Politicos. Silent Partners have no established 
constituencies. Outside the Assembly their ef- 
forts are largely administrative, either as agents 
of the government or as Party officers. 

Economic Views. The responses of the various 
legislative types toward questions about eco- 
nomic issues are reported in Table 2. Intellectu- 
als and Politicos were least content with the 
preesnt rate of change. Relatively large numbers 
in these groups favored either a slower or faster 
rate of change. 

Moreover, not one of the Intellectuals ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the term African So- 
cialism as a “concept”; eight out of nine disliked 
it. In contrast, the other three groups indicated 
ambivalent support for the idea. Forty-seven 
per cent of the Politicos, two of the six Silent 
Partners, and thirty-two per cent of the Locals 
felt the term was a useful, helpful or clear ex- 
pression. 

The evident distaste among Intellectuals for 
“African Socialism” is reflected in the different 
emphasis with which they defined the term. Five 
out of nine defined it as true or scientific social- 
ism and saw this as a positive or desirable goal; 
three interpreted it similarly, but evaluated it 
negatively. Only one Intellectual understood 
African Socialism as an outgrowth of traditional 
African practice and he opposed such a policy. 
Locals, in sharp distinction to Intellectuals, 
tended to hold the view that African tradition is 
the basis for socialism and they looked favorably 


on this idea. Only two of the Silent Partners elab- 
orated their views on African socialism—largely 
an indication of their unwillingness to assert 
themselves on ideological matters. Definitions 
among Politicos varied widely, but were closest 
to those held by Intellectuals. 

These “economic” attitudes among legislators 
further indicate the similarity among Intellectu- 
als and Politicos. Sentiments of dissatisfaction 
were expressed most often by individuals in 
these two groups. Thus, Intellectuals and Politi- 
cos differ largely in that Politicos are the suc- 
eessful politicians in high government posts 
while Intellectuals, as openly indicated by sev- 
eral, are eager to acquire the power of Politicos. 
Such ambition can have important conse- 
quences. Since these interviews were completed, 
four of the Intellectuals have been expelled from 
the Party and three have been promoted to min- 
isterial positions. 

Assembly Behavior of Legislative Types. The 
performance of these four legislative types in the 
Assembly provides further clues into the role be- 
havior of various members. Different types of 
members behaved differently and this suggests 
they were responding to different expectations— 
fostered either by their own personality, by dif- 
ferentiated socialization or by special external 
constraints such as apply to Politicos who are in 
the government. 

The distribution of legislative types according 
to the per cent of their own Assembly speeches 
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TABLE 3. ASSEMBLY BEHAVIOR OF LEGISLATIVE TYPEST 
% of each legislator’s speeches in 1965/66 
Intel- Silent All M.P.s 
lectuals Locals Partners Politicos Interviewed* - 
(N = 9) (N=25) (N=15) (N=15) ` (N =56) 
Nationally Oriented: 
0 to 59.9% 0% 36% 20% 27 % 25% 
60% to 79.9% 44 40 20 33 | 36 
80% and above 56 24 60 40 39 
Total X?=6.8 
Supportive: t 
0 to 9.9% 0% 32% 0% 53% 30% 
10% to 19.9% 67 32 0 27 32 
20% and above 33 36 100 20 38 
Critical :f 
0 to 4.9% 0% 12% 60% 80% 36% 
5% to 9.9% 33 40 40 7 28 
10% and above 67 48 0 13 36 


Locals/ Politicos X? = 18.6** 
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t Speeches were broken into three roughly equal intervals among all 184 M.P.s. 


* Two M.P.s interviewed gave no speeches. 


** This Chi-square is significant at the p <.001 level, but see footnote 18. 
t Supportive and Critical are only two of four possible categories for speeches with respect to the 
government’s position. The other two are neutral and non-neutral question-answer. 


which were nationally oriented, supportive and 
eritical are reported in Table 3. Intellectuals are 
the most nationally oriented in their speeches, 
Locals the most locally oriented. Both Silent 
Partners and Intellectuals were supportive com- 
pared to Politicos who devoted the least per cent 
of their speaking time to defending or support- 
ing the government. This relatively small pro- 
portion of time given by Politicos to government 
support is a strong indication of the generalized 
support which is expected and received from 
other M.P.’s, and which relieves Politicos of the 
need continually to defend government policy. 
While the per cent of critical speeches given 
by M.P.’s is low among all legislators,?® Intellec- 


3 In most cases the N was too small to meet the 
standard requirements of an expected frequency 
of five in each cell for the X? test. Rather than 
collapse cell categories to avoid this, it seemed 
better to keep distinctions which I believed had 
analytical importance and to present only the ap- 
propriate Xs. However, many differences are 
large enough to be statistically significant if the 
cell size requirement were relaxed. See Hubert M. 
Blalock, Social Statistics (New York, 1960), p. 221. 

Members were divided into three roughly 


tuals were the most critical group. Locals were 
also critical; few Politicos and Silent Partners 
were ever critical. However, two Politicos, both 
Regional Commissioners (a high Party and gov- 
ernment post), are found in the highest third of 
those giving critical speeches. This deviation 1s 
one of the most striking instances of role ambi- 
guity to be found among legislators. Most Re- 
gional Commissioners, including these two high 
scorers, were Members of the Assembly elected 
in 1960. As constituency representatives origi- 
nally, their initial role behavior included making 
frequent critical comments on government posi- 
tions. However, following their appointment as 
Regional Commissioners, a new set of role ex- 
pectations was imposed. Ambiguities about their 
role were reflected in the differing mterpretations 
given by the several Regional Commissioners in- 
terviewed. Four saw their principal function as 
legislators as similar to Ministers and Junior 
Ministers, namely, explaining and defending 
government policy. Two emphasized their spe- 


equal groups. To do this, it was necessary to col- 
lapse critical percentages so that all those for 
whom 10% or more of their speeches were critical 
became the “most critical” group. 
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cial responsibilities as representatives of the re- 
gion for which they were Commissioner. One 
of these suggested his job was to “help the 
M.P.’s from my region explain our needs and 
problems.” Finally, one Commissioner confessed 
that he felt unsure about his role obligations as 
an Assembly Member and simply did not know 
to what extent he was free to express his own 
opinions. 

These ambiguities explain why the pattern of 
-Assembly criticism among legislators is not more 
symmetrical. Although Intellectuals and Locals 
tend to be the most critical and Silent Partners 
and Politicos the least critical, personal predilec- 
tions, previous role experience as a legislator, 
and ambiguity of role definitions—most notice- 
able among Regional Commissioners—account 
for interesting variations from this pattern. De- 
viants are frequently found in legislative assem- 
blies; what is interesting is how well they fare.2° 
In the case of the two Politicos who occasionally 
made critical speeches, both have lost their As- 
sembly membership, though the shift of one of 
these men from his role as Regional Commis- 
sioner was into another important post. 


IV. ROLE EXPECTATIONS 


The role orientations of an M.P. in Tanzania 
are affected by both official statements and by 
the subjective views of other Wabunge. These 
role expectations form the norms which shape 
role behavior. Consensus among these expecta- 
tions strengthens norms. Agreement between the 
dominant expectations among M.P.’s and the 
views expressed by government officialdom 
would indicate low conflict over “rules of the 
game.” In order to explore the degree of agree- 
ment or conflict between official. expectations 
and those subjectively held by M.P.’s, official 
statements and interview responses have been 
examined and compared. 

Official Expectations. The role of a Member 
of Parliament as envisaged by President Nyer- 
ere involves three tasks: “1) To act as a bridge 
... between people and government for transmis- 
sion of ideas; 2) to deliberate on new legisla- 
tion; 3) to keep the government actively de- 
voted to the people’s interest by intelligent criti- 
cism.’’21 These views, as expressed by Nyerere in 
a speech to the newly elected National Assembly 


” Ralph K. Huitt has analyzed the costs of de- 
viancy in the U.S. Senate. See his “The Outsider 
in the Senate: An Alternative Role,” this Review, 
55 (September, 1961), 566-575. 

=J. K. Nyerere, “Address at the Opening of the 
National Assembly after the General Election,” 
(Dar es Salaam: Ministry of Information and 
Tourism, October 12, 1965), no pagination. 
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in October, 1965, represent one important 
change in the official description of an M.P.’s re- 
sponsibilities outlined by Nyerere in September, 
1960, prior to independence: the abandonment 
of a right to criticize government policy at pub- 
lic or private meetings in his constituency.”? 

Members have been criticized by national 
leaders for failing to play effectively at least two 
of the three aspects of their role. Nyerere re- 
minded new legislators that one of the obvious 
lessons in the defeat of many incumbents in the 
1965 elections was their failure to keep in touch 
with their constituencies, to find out what their 
problems were, and to help people to understand 
what was being done and why.” The other criti- 
cism directed toward Members by official chan- 
nels has been their failure to make more than 
minimal use of their prerogative to criticize in 
the Assembly. The Commission which studied 
the establishment of a one party state, for exam- 
ple, wrote: 


With a few notable exceptions, debates in the Na- 
tional Assembly have tended to be lifeless anc 
superficial. Legislation of the most complex anc 
far reaching kind is passed rapidly through all thc 
stages without challenge to basic principles or 
careful examination of detailed provisions.” 


Nyerere felt it was “fortunate” that a fev 
Members disregarded the ‘Party line’ from time 
to time to express their own views, even thougl 
they were rebuked for their lapse from Party 
discipline. According to his conception, questions. 
of detail, timing and priority should be openly 
discussed and debated in a one party state.*> In- 


= As cited in Tordoff, “Parliament in Tanzania,’ 
Journal of Commonwealth Political Studies (July 
1965). 

2 Nyerere, “Address at the Opening of the Na- 
tional Assembly.” 

“ The report blamed practices inherited from thc 
British more appropriate to a two party syster, 
for the lack of vigor in Assembly debates. In the 
British party system, private party caucuses anc 
party whips to enforce discipline were acceptec 
procedures essential to maintain the unity upor 
which the party in power depended for its contro! 
of the legislative process. Thus the TPP and the 
National Executive Committee provided private 
forums for prior discussions of policy and legisla- 
tive matters. These prior discussions, the repor: 
concluded, inevitably have “inhibited subscquen. 
discussion on the floor of the house.” Report of the 
Presidential Commission on the Establishment of 
a Democratic One Party State (Dar es Salaam: 
Government Printer, 1965), pp. 20, 21. 

* Julius K. Nyerere, “Democracy and the Party 
System” (Dar es Salaam: the Standard Press, 1963°, 
p. 6. 
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telligent criticism, according to Nyerere, “is vi- 
tal.” It is possible for Nyerere to envision cir- 
cumstances in which the National Assembly 
might disagree with the National Executive of 
TANU or the government. 


Occasionally there will be a division of opinion 
about the desirability of a particular piece of legis- 
lation. In such cases, provided that both sides are 
honest and are able to advance arguments to sup- 
port their views, people will be better served by 
reconsideration of the proposal than by an auto- 
matic affirmative vote.” 


This view, however, leaves ambiguous the ques- 
tion of in what situations opposition would be 
legitimate. Moreover, Nyerere himself has af- 
firmed that broader questions of policy should 
be the responsibility of the National Executive 
of the Party, and not subject to legislative de- 
bate.2* Thus, according to “official” views, al- 
though the legislator may express criticism, it 
must be constructive, and not be in opposition 
to policies already decided upon by the NEC. 


Legislators’ Expectations. In order to see how 
close legislators’ own role expectations were to 
the “official” ones, the sampled M.P.’s were 
asked to describe their responsibilities as a 
Member of the National Assembly. Their re- 
sponses emphasized all the role duties contained 
in official expectations. A few even made specific 
reference to speeches by Nyerere or Second 
Vice-President Kawawa about their duties. 
One M.P., for example, an Intellectual, gave 
this explanation about his role: 


For an M.P., there are three tasks, as the President 
stated in his speech last October. First, I must 
represent the electorate, get their ideas and bring 
these views to the Parliament and advise the gov- 
ernment. Second, I must get something from the 
government for the people. And third, I can ad- 
vise the government on my own ideas and criticize 
constructively. 


This interpretation of the President’s expecta- 
tions is not quite complete, since it omits the ob- 
ligation of an M.P. to work in his constituency 
explaining government policy, but it indicates 
the process whereby official expectations shape 
expectations of role incumbents. 

Most respondents mentioned several different 
duties. The most frequently mentioned, by 77% 
of the legislators, was work within the constitu- 


= Nyerere, “Address at the Opening of the Na- 
tional Assembly,” p. 6. 

* Julius K. Nyerere, “Democracy and the Party 
System,” op. cit., pp. 6-7, 
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ency. Bringing constituency needs and demands 
before the government was the second most fre- 
quently mentioned role task. Two other aspects 
of the legislator’s role, as lawmaker and as critic 
of the government, were mentioned rather in- 
frequently by only 21% and 17% respectively. 
The different frequency with which these four 
tasks are mentioned is an indicator of the em- 
phasis which the political system tends to place 
on these duties. Participating in the legislative 
process or being a gadfly of the government is 
seldom a part of legislators’ own conceptions of 
their role. Much more important is their work in 
the constituency, explaming government policy, 
encouraging and helping in nation building ac- 
tivities, and carrying problems and complaints 
from constituents to the government. The role 
emerging for an M.P. in Tanzania emphasizes 
his function as a communicator rather than el- 
ther a deliberator or Jaw-maker. 

Those M.P.’s who participate in decision-mak- 
ing do so largely in their special position as 
members of the government. Ministers, for ex- 
ample, are normally involved in the preparation 
of legislation which is fully drafted and pub- 
lished before most members ever see it. In re- 
sponse to the question: “What is the most im- 
portant aspect of your work?,” most Politicos 
and Silent Partners cited either being members 
of the government and hence involved in plan- 
ning and directing government activity, or being 
high officials in the Party, responsible for orga- 
nizing and directing Party affairs (see Table 4). 
Locals tended to stress their work with their 
constituents; 52% felt that explaining to their 
constituents government policy and national af- 
fairs was their most important task, while 24% 
mentioned promoting their constituency inter- 
ests to the government. Even among Intellectu- 
als, five out of nine (56%) mention constituency 
related activity, but of these, the emphasis is on 
promoting constituency needs rather than on de- 
fending government policies. Intellectuals also 
emphasized legislative work and criticism. The 
following are typical replies of Wabunge con- 
cerning the most important aspect of their role. 

The pattern of expectations and role emphasis 
in these responses is generally compatible with 
official expectations. The lack of expertise and 
specialization among legislators and the weakly 
articulated performance of legislative commit- 
tees was reflected by the few legislators who em- 
phasized legislation or criticism as the main as- 
pect of their role. 

Role Consensus. Three open-ended questions 
about political contingencies were used as a 
measure of role consensus. Each question ex- 
plored some aspect of a legislator’s relationship 
to the total political process. Responses to these 
questions (by both the M.P.’s and high-level ad- 
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TABLE 4, ROLE DEFINITION OF LEGISLATIVE TYPES 


Intel- 
lectuals 
(N =9) 
Most Important Aspect of Role: 
Promote Constituency 33% 
Legislate 22 
Criticize 11 
Explain to Constituency 22 
As Member of Government 0 
Party Activity 0 


ee 


Promoting Constituency: 


Silent o All M.P.s 
Locals Politicos i 
(N =25) Partners (N =15) Interviewed 
E (N =5) ~ (N = 58) 
24% 0% 0% 16% 
4 17 0 7 
4 0 0 3 
52 17 13 33 
8 33 53 21 
0 17 33 10 


To take the people’s problems and difficulties to the government and get the government to solve 


them. (A Local) 
Legislate: 


Keeping the pressure on the government for development and making sure that we go ahead, 


(An Intellectual) 
Party Affairs: 


To see that the Party is well organized, administered, and its committees are functioning well, and 


that people are participating. (A Politico) 


Explaining Government Policy: 


To tell the people government policy and make them understand. (A Local) 
To get the people to obey the government and to let them know the government policy. (Silent 


Partner) 


ministrators who were interviewed) have been 
grouped imto three categories from weak to 
strong. Written responses by Tanzanian Univer- 
sity students to the same questions are reported 
in conjunction with this discussion.?8 

In an open competitive political system, con- 
troversial questions and policies may be subject 
to widespread debate and criticism. There is a 
public character to discussion, debate and politi- 
cal differences, and instances of corruption or in- 
ternecine feuding regularly take place on a pub- 
lic stage in which the principal performers ap- 
peal for support for their views or findings. The 
extent to which politics is open and public is an 
important variable in Tanzanian politics. Norms 
which prescribe the boundaries within which the 
legislator may pursue his own or his constitu- 
ents’ interests are investigated by these three 
questions. The extent to which a legislator is ex- 
pected to voice opposition publicly, to denounce 
instances of corruption, and to feel capable, in a 
controversy with TANU leaders, to carry the 
disagreement into broader national arenas are 
indicated by the legislators’ responses. 

The first question asked: “If the government 


*See Hopkins, op. cit, pp. 376-384 for informa- 
tion about the questionnaire and sample. 


introduces a measure before the legislature 
which you are personally against and which you 
feel your constituents would not like, what 
would you do?’29 Examples of the different 
types of response selected from interviews are: 


Weak: He should go to see the Minister con- 
cerned and talk with him. Possibly he hasn’t 
seen the measure correctly or perhaps people at 
home have concocted a story to give people 
fear. In this case he must explain it to them. 
(A Politico) 

Moderate: I would oppose it, but if the majority 
are in favor of it I'll throw in my lot with them 
and then I will tell my constituency that I, with 
the rest of the Parliament, passed it, and give 
them reasons why we did so. (A Local) 

Strong: Go to the relevant committee; try to stop 
it by convincing other M.P.’s. Then raise hell in 
the Parliament if I have to. Perhaps I would 
try to make an amendment. (An Intellectual) 


2 For legislators who were members of the gov- 
ernment, and hence constrained in their M.P. role, 
these questions were phrased in the third person 
and their expectations about the behavior of a 
backbencher were solicited. Written versions, 
shown to administrators, were similarly in the third 
person. 
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TABLE 5. ROLE EXPECTATIONS OF LEGISLATIVE TYPES 


Intel- 


lectuals Locals 


Silent 
Partners 


All Adminis- Total University 


Politicos M.P.s trators Elite Students 


wv =9) (NV =25) ww gy Y=15) (N58) ww =50) (NV =108) (N =112) 


Response to Government 
Bill Felt Wrong: 


Weak 11% 8% 33% 20% 14% 12% 13% 6% 
Moderate 22 72 67 60 57 38 46 5 
Strong 67 20 0 20 29 48 38 89 
Leg/Adm X?=3.9 Elite/Students X? =61.8* 
Response to Corruption: (N= 102) 
Weak 11% 4%, 0% 0% 4%, 4%: 4% 26% 
Moderate 44 68 67 73 66 80 72 39 
Strong 44 38 17 20 28 14 21 35 
f Leg/Adm X?=3.1 Elite/Students X?=31.2* 
Response to Party Ouster: 
(N=91) 
Weak 22%, 40% 17% 33% 31% 18% 25% 20% 
Moderate 56 40 83 67 52 46 50 13 
Strong 22 20 0 0 17 34 25 67 


Leg/Adm X?=4.6 Elite/Students X?=39.5* 


—. 


* These Chi-squares (X?) are significant at the .05 level. 


The second role question asked what an M.P. 
would do if he suspected corruption was occur- 
ring in some Ministry. Responses to this ques- 
tion tended to fall into categories of passivity or 
hesitancy to act (weak); reporting the suspicion 
privately to a Minister, the President or the 
Commission of Inquiry (moderate): or willing- 
ness to raise the issue openly in the Assembly 
(strong). There was a high degree of consensus 
on the “moderate” response. 

Party membership is a requisite of member- 
ship in the Assembly. The third question asked: 
“If local TANU leaders disagreed with you and 
informed you they had expelled you from the 
Party, what would you do?” In fact, local Party 
officials do not, according te the TANU Consti- 
tution, have the authority to expel Party mem- 
bers. A bare majority of legislators (52%) gave 
moderate responses indicating that local officials 
did not have this power. Nearly a third felt that 
they would have to accept the Party’s decision, 
perhaps even resign (indicating a weak re- 
sponse). A small group (17%) gave a strong re- 
sponse and indicated they would fight out their 
differences with local officials or would publicly 
appeal the decision to higher and broader arenas 
in the national Party. 

The distribution of responses to these three 
questions suggests at least partial agreement 
among elites on these important role aspects. By 
calculating the variance of responses on these 
items, a rough indication of the degree of con- 
sensus among elite was obtained. The variances 


of the three items were .458, .224, and .500, indi- 
cating greater consensus than a situation of role 
ambiguity in which there would be equal distri- 
bution of responses and a variance of .670.3° 

The responses for these three questions among 
legislative types are contained in Table 5. Intel- 
lectuals, followed by Locals, consistently gave 
“stronger” responses than Silent Partners or 
Politicos. Legislators’ and administrators’ role 
expectations were distributed in a fairly similar 
fashion, while students were more aggressive in 
their definitions of the role. The students ex- 
pected a stronger, more assertive role for M.P.’s 
than current members of the political elite. This 
difference in attitude may have also been re- 
flected m the willingness of Tanzanian students 
to publicly protest National Service legislation 
which affected them. Six months after the re- 
sponses were recorded, in October, 1966, 393 
students (mostly from the University College) 
were expelled as a result of the protest demon- 
strations. These students were readmitted only 
after several steps had been taken to insure stu- 
dents would conform to the prevalent political 
norms.34 


See Hopkins, op. cit., for the use of variance as 
a measure of consensus, pp. 398-94. This measure 
has been recommended by Neal Gross, et al., p. 107. 

“See Raymond F. Hopkins and Neal Sherman, 
“Students and Politics in Tanzania,” in Seymour 
M. Lipset and William J. Hanna (eds.), Students 
and Politics in Africa (forthcoming Basie Books). 
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TABLE 6. ROLE CONGRUENCE OF LEGISLATIVE TYPES 
Intel- Silent ss All Adminis- Elite 
Locals Politicos 
lectuals (N =25) Partners (N =15) M.P.s trators Total 
(N =9) = (N =6) a (N=58) (N=50) (NV =108) 
Legislative: 
High 22% 16% 33% 60% 29% 38% 33% 
Medium 33 64 50 13 4i 24 33 
Low 44 20 17 27 29 38 33 
Locals /Politicos X? =11.1* 
Average: (Three roles) 
High 22% 28% 33% 58% 33% 34% 33% 
Medium il 60 50 20 37 36 37 
Low 67 12 17 27 30 30 30 


Locals/ Politicos X?=6.1* 


* These Chi-squares are significant at the p <.05 level. (See footnote 18). 


The question on party expulsion revealed that 
legislators were not clear about the possible con- 
sequences. Some felt expulsion would not affect 
one’s status as an M.P.; others correctly fore- 
saw this as one method to remove a deviant 
M.P. from the Assembly. The confusion is illus- 
trated in the response of a Politico: 


A branch official can’t expel him. Expulsion is only 
by the National Conference and he would still be 
an Mbunge, although he should resign due to the 
lack of confidence in him. But the National Con- 
ference can’t expel him from the Parliament. 


This is not quite accurate since the NEC has 
expelled members from the Party and this does 
result in loss to an M.P. of his seat. However, 
such responses indicate that some M.P.’s con- 
ceived of an independent status for Wabunge— 
an importance apart from that of the Party. 
The consequences of Party expulsion were not 
well understood, even by some important politi- 
eal leaders. This confusion serves to underline 
ambiguity in role expectations in a new state 
like Tanzania. The subsequent expulsion of nine 
members in October-December, 1968 has no 
doubt clarified these expectations considerably. 

Role Congruence. Average standard scores 
have been used as a measure of the congruence 
(C) of each legislator’s expectations on these 
three items. Legislators whose expectations are 
near the mean of expectations among all elite re- 
ceived high C scores.22 Table 6 shows the rela- 


* This is accomplished by the formula 
NI 
C; = 2 [2 — | (Xy — X;) | /%]/NI 
3 


where 


tive congruence among legislative types. It also 
presents their congruence on ten role expectation 
items, which include five items relating to Presi- 
dential role behavior and two items about ad- 
ministrators’ behavior. Intellectuals are the least 
congruent in their expectations; Politicos, the 
most congruent. Locals are somewhat less con- 
gruent in their expectations than the average. 
Differences among the groups are significant. As 
mentioned earlier, of the nine Intellectuals mter- 
viewed, four—all with low congruence—have 
been removed from the National Assembly bv 
means of expulsion from the Party. 

The responses of those who are high on both 
legislative and average role congruence express 
expectations which, according to our analysis, 
are “normative.” These expectations clearly tend 
to prevent the M.P. from acting in a divisive 
manner. The response of one Politico with a 
very high C score is illustrative. 


If an M.P. dislikes a particular piece of legisla- 
tion, he should first see the Minister and tell him; 
try to get it altered. The Minister may work 
through the Cabinet until all are prepared to ac- 
cept some other version. Finally, and only if neces- 
sary, he should raise it in Parliament. If it is 
passed, however, he’ll just have to support it or 
resign. 


Such expectations tend to conform to the offi- 
cial expectations outlined earlier. This similarity 


NI=the number of items 
S;=the standard deviation of the jth item, 
and 
X=, 1, or 2 according to a weak, moderate, 
or strong role expectation by the tth re- 
spondent. 
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suggests that institutionalization of a pattern of 
closed politics is occurring, and that there is little 
conflict over rules of the game for legislators. 

In fact, “congruent” expectations are not only 
close to “officially” stated expectations but also 
contain somewhat more restrained role bounda- 
ries for the public behavior of M.P.’s than those 
outlined by the President.5¢ 


V. RULES FOR LEGISLATORS 


Four rules or norms for legislative behavior, 
based on my analysis of the role expectations for 
legislators, can be stated which make'clear some 
of the major characteristics of the Tanzanian 
“style” of politics. These rules, along with others 
governing the political action of government ad- 
ministrators, journalists, party bureaucrats and 
other political actors, tend to support the emer- 
gent elite political culture of “closed polities.”?5 


RULE 1: A legislator may express criticism or 
opposition to a government policy only on prac- 
tical grounds, not on principle. 


This rule stresses the maintenance of unity 
and ideological solidarity. It represents a point 
made by Nyerere in several of his speeches. It 
was affirmed by a number of the legislators dur- 
ing their interviews, most notably the Politicos. 


RULE 2: An M.P. may not publicly oppose a 
policy decision decided in the Party’s National 
Executive Committee (NEC). 


This rule, though closely related to the first, is 
an important addition. Distinguishing between 
practical opposition and opposition which has an 


” Samuel P. Huntington, op. cit., Chapter One, 
discusses the importance of coherence for political 
institutionalization. Congruence between sets of 
expectations should be an important indicator of 
institutionalization. See Raymond F. Hopkins, 
“Political Roles and Political Institutionalization,” 
an unpublished paper read at the American Politi- 
cal Science Association Meetings, September 2, 
1969. Moreover, the variance indicative of con- 
sensus among role expectations for M.P.’s was 
markedly lower, 394, than among elite role expec- 
tations for the President (519) or for administra- 
tors (521). 

"One M.P., an Intellectual, now expelled from 
the Party and the Assembly, claimed that Nyerere’s 
expectations created opportunities for dissent. He 
stated: “You know, I like to make a Jot of noise 
in the Assembly and I often disagree. President 
Nyerere is the only one who understands the need 
for this. If it weren’t for him, they’d never let me 
get away with it.” 

S See Hopkins, op. cèt, for rules regarding the 
role of President and administrator. 
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ideological bent and is flatly contradictory to 
government policy is not an easy task. For ex- 
ample, in June, 1966, the question of nationali- 
zation was suggested by several Members. In a 
brief debate, at least one Member who argued 
against nationalization pointed out that it was 
the policy of the government to “encourage 
more the establishment of private industries.’%¢ 
However, in January, 1967, the NEC adopted 
the Arusha Declaration which called upon the 
government to further implement “the policy of 
socialism,” by extending its control of the major 
means of production.3? Two weeks later, when 
Parliament was asked to vote on five bills which 
would effect the recommended nationalization, 
these bills received the unanimous support of 
Members “who, one after another, took the floor 
to deliver militant speeches commending the 
Party, the government and the correct leader- 
ship of President Nyerere.’’® Rule 2, moreover, 
is not only visible in practice but several M.P.s 
explicitly articulated this obligation. “If the 
NEC has passed it, then the Members must 
support it,” stated one Politico. 

This second rule has an important effect upon 
the style of Tanzanian politics. Critics of gov- 
ernment policy who want more rapid change 
and abandonment of present policies are enabled 
to announce publicly their views. For example, 
Michael Kamaliza, then Minister for Labor and 
Secretary-General of the government-regulated 
national trade union, NUTA, in addressing the 
fifth general council on December 27, 1966, 
made a strong plea for the government to move 
forward in the study of socialism and criticized 
high salaries in private industry and government’s 
policy of encouraging private investment. 
His speech was a full month before the Aru- 
sha Declaration which moved the country in 
this direction. Once policy has been decided in 
the NEC, however, and specific statements are 
endorsed, then criticism or opposition such as 
Kamaliza and others declared publicly, would be 
considered a violation of this rule. This tends to 
rule out almost all criticism by “conservative” 
spokesmen since prior NEC decisions tend to 
foreclose future options in this direction. When 
the closed, though by all accounts stormy, NEC 
meetings resolve an issue, this at once becomes a 
signal for the end of further controversy or dis- 
cussion and the initiation of praise and rededica- 
tion to the Party’s policy decisions. 

A corollary also follows from this rule, 


3 Standard, June 24, 1966. 

“ Nationalist, February 6, 1967. 

s Nationalist, February 15, 1967. 

2 Nationalist, December 28, 1966. Kamaliza has 
since been dropped from his post. 
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namely, that the M.P.’s role as legislator is sub- 
ordinate to his role as Party member. “TANU is 
supreme—even above the government,” Second 
Vice-President Kawawa told Parhament.*° 

One illustration of the Party’s potency com- 
pared with that of the Assembly is through a 
specific comparison of the NEC with the Bunge. 
In a survey among the Dar es Salaam electorate, 
people were asked: “Which do you think has 
more influence in the way our government is 
run: the National Assembly or the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee of TANU?” Thirty-four per 
cent said the Bunge, 40% the NEC, and 11% 
felt they were about equal.4t The same question, 
when asked of twenty-nine M.P.’s during their 
Interviews, revealed that every member of the 
government (eleven) stated that the NEC was 
the more important organ. One Politico, a 
member of the NEC, replied to this question: 


It’s hard to say. Legally, I suppose, the National 
Assembly is, but in fact, I think the NEC. These 
fellows can discuss and air their views here and 
are free to speak inside the hall; but once they 
step outside these four walls, they will learn that 
there are others who have more power. If M.P’s 
aren’t careful, the Party can discipline them. And 
they'll have to recall their decisions since the 
Party has control over them, 


Among those not in the government, sixty-seven 
per cent (12 of 18) felt the National Assembly 
was more powerful. Reluctance to acknowledge 
the paramountey of the NEC was predomi- 
nantly found among Locals.** 


RULE 3: An M.P. may oppose government policy 
in Party discussions or within the Assembly be- 
fore the Assembly votes, but if the policy is 
passed, he must support it among his con- 
stituents. 


® Nationalist, June 12, 1966. 

“This study is reported in Lionel Cliffe (ed.), 
One Party Democracy (Nairobi, 1967) in chapter 
12 by Kenneth Prewitt and Goran Hyden. 

A revealing incident occurred on one occasion 
when J raised this question subsequent to an inter- 
view (since the question was added part way 
through the interviewing process) in the presence 
of another Tanzanian. When the M.P. (a Local) 
declared that the Bunge was more powerful than 
the N.E.C., the other Tanzanian burst forth with, 
“No, no! That’s the wrong answer.” This other 
Tanzanian later took me aside and explained, 
“Some of these M.P.’s just don’t understand the 
way things are.” The deviance of Locals under- 
scores the often unexpressed desire among Locals 
to increase the power and importance of the As- 
sembly and, as a consequence, their own power and 
importance. 
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This rule emerged directly from the role ex- 
pectation concerning opposition to a government 
policy. It closely resembles the classic formula- 
tion by Lenin of “democratic centralism.” The 
rule encompasses the many bills whose details 
have been drawn up by the government, and not 
the NEC. Diseussion of this sort of legislation. 
as well as numerous embarrassing questions. 
may be raised in the Assembly, and, following 
the election of September, 1965, criticism of this 
nature has increased.4? But once the measure 
has passed, the M.P. must support it. He may 
not publicly voice his criticism to his constitu- 
ents. The possible consequences for M.P.’s violat- 
ing this forma] dictum were outlined by Seconc. 
Vice-President Kawawa in Parliament itself. He 
discussed legislation which would make it unlaw - 
ful for a person to foment discontent or ill wil: 
for “unlawful purposes” and pointed out tha: 
such criticisms as those contrary to governmen: 
plans would “be going against TANU and the 
Afro-Shirazi Party. . . . All members here ars 
members of TANU and Afro-Shirazi Party, and 
there is a special procedure of dealing with anv 
problem in a Party way.’ 

Withholding one’s own views, if they conflict 
with a decided policy, amounts to a type of sc- 
erecy. Thus, a necessary adjunct to Rules 2 an! 
3 is that information about political cleavagcs 
ought not to be discussed publicly. This secrecy 
is an important norm for not only legislators, 
but all elite. 

A revealing mstance of how this rule works `s 
the case of Oscar Kambona, former Minister 
and Party Seeretary-General. Although Kan - 
bona fled Tanzania in July, 1967, and appar- 
ently engaged In actions of a questionable ns- 
ture, it was not until weeks later, when he pul:- 
liely attacked other TANU and government offi- 
cials, that President Nyerere and the Pariy 
press took open action against him. The sin ky 
which Kambona finally apparently triggered o`- 
ficial counter attacks was his publie discussion of 
political cleavages. 

Unfortunately there is an almost irration. 
quality to these prescriptions for a closed po'i- 
tics. Leaders are warned that it is sinful to r2- 
veal Party or state secrets; articles in the Na- 


* Debate and criticism in the Assembly meetin: 
which occurred after the period covered by tne 
content analysis, for at least the period of Septerm- 
ber-October 1966 until July, 1968, seem to have 
continued these trends. Policy initiative and cri i- 
cism, Judging by newspaper accounts only, appeav 
to have increased somewhat in these sessions. 

i Nationalist, June 29, 1966. The Afro-Shirrz! 
Party is the only party on Zanzibar; it is not yei 
integrated with TANU. 
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tionahst stress the presence of Western spies eg- 
ger to pry secrets from gullible leaders and civil 
servants and to foment divisions.*® In contradic- 
tion to this, there are equally frequent state- 
ments by leaders that people should have noth- 
ing to fear, and that criticism is welcomed. As a 
consequence of these apparently contradictory 
norms, there amounts to what is, at least collec- 
tively, a schizophrenia about revealing informa- 
tion related to policy disputes. For example, 
committee meetings of the Bunge are held in 
camera. Some members interpret this to mean 
that they are forbidden to mention or discuss 
what occurs in these meetings. Others talk 
freely about committee activity, including the 
procedures, participation and substantive issues 
discussed. On a few occasions, members have 
even raised details of committee work in Assem- 
bly debates. This need for secrecy which arises 
from Rules 2 and 3 is a problem in Tanzania 
and a source of anxiety for at least some elite 
members because it is not clear what constitutes 
private Party or state matters. 


RULE 4: An M.P. not a member of the govern- 
ment must consider constituency work his most 
important obligation. 


Many members from constituencies take this 
dictum seriously. When Parliament is not in ses- 
sion, a typical M.P. spends two to three weeks 
each month traveling in his constituency. One 
M.P. estimated that he met or addressed 10,000 
constituents each month. The M.P. often has a 
secretary, sometimes shared with another M.P, 
or the district Party office. Either the M.P. or 
his secretary is available each day to hear com- 
plaints or problems of constituents. The most 
frequent complaints were for better agricultural 
prices or involved misunderstandings between a 
citizen and government officialdom. The role of 
the M.P. in his constituency is an important ex- 
tension of his general function as a legitimizer of 
the political system. As one legislator remarked, 
“People most often come to me because they 
think of me as their man in the government.” 

These four rules dictate that the M.P. who is 
not a member of government is above all else a 
communication link, a popularizer and legiti- 
mizer for the Party and the government. He is 
not a lawmaker. In a few rare instances, notably 
among Intellectuals, he may become a lobbyist.*¢ 


“See, for example, statements of the Mwanza 
Area Commissioner, Nationalist, April 28, 1966, and 
frequent columns of “Pressman’s Commentary” in 
the Nationalist. 

** This term was actually used by one Intellectual 
describing his efforts to pressure the government 
on insurance regulation. 
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For instance, some M.P.’s articulate the inter- 
ests of various groups such as workers and 
farmers. In an even more general sense, an M.P. 
may affect policy-making by his independent 
and uncoordinated criticism (as opposed to or- 
ganized criticism). When such individual efforts 
multiply, as has occurred on a very few occa- 
sions, it has proven effective. For instance, nu- 
merous criticisms of affluence and arrogance 
were leveled toward Regional Commissioners 
and other Party leaders in mid-1966 Assembly 
sessions. These pressures were quite important 
in affecting changes such as the “voluntary” sal- 
ary reduction of Ministers and higher civil ser- 
vants, the withdrawal of government Mercedes- 
Benzes from personal use or assignment, and the 
stiff new rules limiting accumulation of wealth 
among leaders which were contained in the Aru- 
sha Declaration of 1967. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


This examination of the role of the M.P. re- 
veals two things about Tanzanian politics. First, 
the role expectations among elites contain rules 
which support a pattern of closed politics. Major 
policy cleavages or serious leadership splits, such 
as the one between Nyerere and Kambona, are 
contained normally within the private arena of 
the Party structure, indeed, within the upper 
echelons of the Party structure. The continually 
stressed theme of unity both helps contain 
cleavages and is preserved by their containment. 
This fundamental principle of unity is stressed 
by all leaders, including Nyerere. This unity is 
supported by a set of rules channeling political 
cleavages into the Party structure to be ab- 
sorbed and eventually resolved by the Party ex- 
ecutive. These rules emerge from an analysis of 
aspects of the elite political culture. The role of 
the Assembly in this framework has been princi- 
pally that of legitimization of government and 
Party decisions within the constitutional frame- 
work which gives Parliament supremacy over 
legislation. 

The second conclusion which this study sug- 
gests is that in spite of “rules of the game” 
which foster closed politics, the National Assem- 
bly is not anachronistic or a mere showcase for 
propaganda purposes as may have occurred in 
Ghana under Nkrumah, for example.47 M.P.’s 
play an important role as links between the gov- 
ernment and the countryside, and their criti- 
cisms in the Assembly have affected some poli- 


“t Professor Henry L. Bretton in a private com- 
munication, February 22, 1969, suggested that in 
Ghana “Parliamentary proceedings were a form 
of shadow-boxing” and the institution was “im- 
potent.” 
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cies. The ability of the Tanzanian government 
to remain “responsive” depends in part on their 
activity. 

Finally, one may ask, if M.P.’s were to exer- 
cise greater influence, comparable to the collec- 
tive authority of the NEC, for instance, what 
effect might this have? By most criteria it would 
make Tanzania more democratic since it would 
increase the strength of the elected representa- 
tives of the people. However, it would also have, 
I believe, other effects which would probably be 
detrimental to democracy in the long run. 

Frederick Frey has noted that “lawyers tend 
to be the largest single occupational group in 
parliament after parliament all over the world.”48 
Yet, the Tanzanian parliament contains only 
two lawyers, one of whom is the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, appointed by the President. The requisite 
level of legislative sophistication and skill is sim- 
ply not generally found among Tanzanian 
M.P.’s in a degree sufficient to warrant their in- 


2 Frederick W. Frey, op. cit., p. 395. 
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creased participation in law-making. The expres- 
sion of provincialism, idiosyncratic to legisla- 
tors, is often in evidence in Tanzania, and is a 
singularly inappropriate goal. Increasing legisla- 
tive power in Tanzania would, I believe, result 
in heightening regional and ethnic differences, 
encouraging pork-barrel bargaining and deals, 
and increasing the possibilities for corruption. 
Moreover, such a trend, although appearing to 
be a move toward promoting democratic prac- 
tices, would eventually ahenate intellectuals, 
technocrats and others, and spur the demise, not 
the growth, of representative procedures in the 
national governing system. Given the back- 
ground and skills found in the National Assem- 
bly and the rules for role behavior embedded in 
the elite political culture, many M.P.’s perform 
an important function in the political system al- 
ready as the people’s surrogates, who meet in 
common with the governing elite and serve as a 
cathartic and legitimizing force in Tanzanian 
politics ameliorating the otherwise closed politics 
of the one Party system. 


PLURALITY MAXIMIZATION VS VOTE MAXIMIZATION: A 
SPATIAL ANALYSIS WITH VARIABLE PARTICIPATION* 


Metvin J. HInicH AND PETER C. ORDESHOOK 
Carnegie-Mellon University 


Spatial models of party competition con- 
stitute a recent and incrementally developing 
literature which seeks to explore the relation- 
ships between citizens’ decisions and candi- 
dates’ strategies.1 Despite the mathematical 


* This research was supported by a grant from 
Resources for the Future, Inc., to Carnegie- 
Mellon University, and a National Science Foun- 
dation Grant to the University of Rochester. We 
wish to thank a number of colleagues who have 
helped contribute improvements to our argument, 
especially Peter H. Aranson, University of 
Rochester and Howard Rosenthal, Carnegie- 
Mellon University. 

1 Anthony Downs, An Economic Theory of 
Democracy, (New York: Harper and Row, 1957). 
The recent theoretical developments based on 
Downs’s work include: Otto A. Davis and Melvin 
J. Hinich, “A Mathematical Model of Policy 
Formation in a Democratic Society,” in Math- 
ematical Applications in Political Science II, J. L. 
Bernd, ed., (Dallas: SMU press, 1966); “Some 
Results Related to a Mathematical Model of 
Policy Formation in a Democratic Society,’ in 
Mathematical Applications in Political Science ITT, 
J. L. Bernd, ed., (Charlottesville: University 
Press of Virginia, 1967); “On the Power and 
Importance of the Mean Preference in a Math- 
ematical Model of Democratic Choice,” Public 
Choice, 5, (1969); “Some Extensions to a Math- 
ematical Model of Democratic Choice,” forth- 
coming in Social Choice, B. Lieberman (ed.), (New 
York: Gordon and Breach); with Peter C. 
Ordeshook, “An Expository Development of a 
Mathematical Model of the Electoral Process,”’ 
This Review, (June, 1970); Melvin J. Hinich and 
Peter C. Ordeshook “Abstentions and Equi- 
librium in the Electoral Process,” Public Choice, 
7, (1969); “Social Welfare and Electoral Competi- 
tion in Democratic Societies,” (School of Urban 
and Public Affairs, Carnegie-Mellon University, 
1969); Peter C. Ordeshook, ‘‘Extensions to a 
Mathematical Modei of the Electoral Process and 
Implications for the Theory of Responsible 
Parties,’ Midwest Journal of Political Science, 
(February 1970); Theory of the Electoral Process, 
(unpublished PhD Dissertation, University of 
Rochester); with Peter H. Aranson, ‘Spatial 
Strategies in Sequential Electrons” in R. Niemi 
and H. Weisberg, Probability Models in Political 


and deductive rigor of this approach, it is only 
now that political scientists can begin to see 
the incorporation of those considerations which 
less formal analyses identify as salient, and 
perhaps crucial, features of election contests, 

One such consideration concerns the candi- 
dates’ objectives. Specifically, spatial analysis 
often confuses the distinction between candi- 
dates who maximize votes and candidates who 
maximize plurality. Downs and Garvey, for 
example, assume explicitly that candidates 
maximize votes, though plurality maximiza- 
tion is clearly the assumption which Garvey 
actually employs, while Downs frequently 
assumes that vote maximization, plurality 
maximization, and the goal of winning are 
equivalent.? Downs, nevertheless, attempts to 


Science (forthcoming); Gordon Tullock, Toward 
a Mathematics of Politics, (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1968); David E. Chapman, 
“Models of the Working of a Two-Party Electoral 
System,” Papers on Non-Market Decision Making 
III, (Fall 1967) and Public Choice, 5, (1969); 
Gerald Garvey, “The Theory of Party Equilib- 
rium,” this Revrew, LX, (1966). 

2 Downs, ibid, confuses vote maximization and 
plurality maximization in asserting that ‘each 
party seeks to receive more votes than any other;”’ 
thus the “self-interest axiom [leads] to the vote 
maximizing government (p. 31),” and that all the 
actions of the party ‘‘are aimed at maximizing 
votes (p. 35).”’ Similarly, Garvey, ibid, states that 
“parties shift their platforms whenever such a 
shift will increase chances to gain a majority. 
Thus, each party constantly ‘mobilizes’ to repre- 
sent the views of a larger portion of society (p. 
30).” And while Tullock, ibid, initially identifies 
the comparative evaluation of a party’s vote 
(which is implicit in the measure of plurality) as 
the party’s objective by stating that “the party 
or candidate who receives the most votes will be 
given control’ (p. 51), he apparently assumes 
throughout his analysis that this implies that 
candidates maximize votes. Perhaps the most 
careful investigation of the candidates’ objectives 
is presented by William H. Riker, who offers what 
appears to be an additional possibility in The 
Theory of Political Coalitions (New Haven: Yale, 
1962). Specifically, Riker argues that rational 
politicians do not maximize votes (or, conceiv- 
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disentangle these objectives, observing that 
plurality maximization is the appropriate ob- 
jective for candidates in a single-member dis- 
trict, while vote maximization is appropriate 
in proportional representation systems with 
many parties. All subsequent spatial analysis 
research, however, assumes either implicitly or 
explicitly that candidates maximize plurality. 
If Downs is correct, therefore, this research 
may not be relevant for a general understand- 
ing of electoral competition in diverse con- 
stitutional or historical circumstances. The 
question then is whether those strategies that 
maximize votes differ from those strategies 
that maximize plurality. 

To answer this question we extend the basic 
multidimensional model of the electoral pro- 
cess—a, model which assumes that candidates 
maximize plurality.? We formulate, within the 
structure of this model, the distinction between 
vote maximization and plurality maximization 
and we ascertain the strategic differences that 
the distinction logically implies. We review in 
Section 1 our assumptions and definitions, and 
we construct in Section 2 a rigorous distinction 
between the objective function of plurality- 
maximizing candidates and the . objective 
function of vote-maximizing candidates. After 
identifying in Section 3 the optimal strategies 
for candidates who maximize votes, we con- 
clude that although plurality maximizing 
candidates converge, vote maximizing candi- 
dates do not converge under some identical 
conditions. We also demonstrate that, for 
suitable conditions, if candidates maximize 
votes, the strategies the candidates prefer are 
sensitive to uniform variations in the cost of 
voting; if candidates maximize plurality, how- 
ever, such variations in cost do not affect pre- 
ferred strategies. We apply our analysis in 
Section 4 to some hypotheses which Downs 
proposes concerning the spatial strategies of 
candidates in multiparty systems. We conclude 
that the candidates which multiparty systems 


ably, plurality), but that they seek minimal win- 
ning coalitions. Observe, however, that if two 
candidates compete the election is a zero sum 
game, in which case the maximization of plurality 
and the formation of minimal winning coalitions 
lead to identical results—the selection of minimax 
strategies. Riker’s criterion yields the adoption of 
different strategies only if the position of one can- 
didate is fixed, so that his opponent adjusts his 
position to suit his objectives with the opponent’s 
strategy a fixed parameter of his calculus. 

3 The model we seek to extend is presented in 
the references to Davis, Hinich. and Ordeshook, 
op. cit. 
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with proportional representation offer can pro- 
vide distinct and stable strategies. But if a uni- 
modal density describes the electorate’s prefer- 
ence density, only three distinct strategies exist 
in equilibrium. Finally, we consider in Section 5 
those strategies which candidates with mixed 
motives adopt, e.g., candidates who seek to 
maximize plurality while simultaneously maxi- 
mizing a commodity such as financial con- 
tributions. We predicate this section of our 
analysis on two assumptions: (1) candidates 
require resources, such as finances, to alter their 
spatial location effectively; and (2) the calcu- 
lus of voting which governs citizens’ decisions 
is applicable to other forms of participation. 
We demonstrate with these assumptions that 
two competing candidates who maximize 
plurality might diverge from the mean of a 
symmetric, unimodal preference density. Be- 
cause the proofs of our theorems are tedious 
and mathematically complex we relegate them 
to an appendix. 


I. DEFINITIONS AND ASSUMPTIONS 


The model we wish to generalize is a multi- 
dimensional extension of Downs’s spatial 
framework. Hence, we assume that any num- 
ber of “issues” may be necessary to charac- 
terize the citizens’ preferences. To characterize 
the fundamentals of this model we require the 
following multidimensional notation: 


£=(X1, Ta * °- , Za): the representation (re- 
ferred to as a vector) of a citizen’s prefer- 
ences for all issues. Thus, x; is the citizen’s 
preferred position on issue 7; 

6=(01, 0% °, On): the positions which 
candidate 1 advocates. The vector @ is 
called candidate 1’s strategy; 

W=(v1, we,° ++, Wn): the positions which 
candidate 2 advocates. The vector wy is 
called candidate 2’s strategy. 


Several assumptions are either implicit in 
these definitions or required before the model 
is complete. Because we discuss these as- 
sumptions extensively elsewhere, we review 
them here only briefly.‘ 

Assumption 1: Although an adequate de- 
scription of the electorate’s preferences re- 
quires several dimensions, a specific citizen 
may care about, and consequently estimate, a 
preferred position only for some of these di- 
mensions. Thus, this citizen does not assign 
values to all elements of zx. Similarly, it is 
possible that a citizen cannot specify a pre- 
ferred position although the issue is salient. A 
citizen’s awareness and concern for the issues 


‘ Ibid. 
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of Viet Nam and pollution, for example, do 
not guarantee his ability to identify preferred 
policies for such issues. We assume, neverthe- 
less, that every citizen acts as ¿f he estimates 
a preferred position on each issue (i.e., that 
every element of x has a numerical value). 

Assumption 2: We assume that the vectors 
z, 6, and y are continuous variables, Obviously, 
many issues, as well as the electorate’s prefer- 
ences on them, can only be indexed discretely 
(e.g., religious preference, and partisan identi- 
fication); many issues are dichotomous, The 
continuity assumption, nevertheless, 1s mathe- 
matically convenient because it facilitates the 
use of the continuous calculus. 

Assumption 3: The candidates’ strategies are 
not subscripted with an index for citizens: we 
assume that all citizens act as if they make 
identical estimates of 6. Thus, we interpret @ as 
the subjective estimate of candidate 1’s 
strategy, ignoring the effects of perceptual dis- 
tortion, imperfect information, and the pos- 
sibility that no single measure can characterize 
a candidate’s strategy. This assumption im- 
plies, moreover, that citizens estimate a posi- 
tion for each candidate on every dimension. 
Thus, we ignore the possibility that if a citizen 
does not care about an issue he does not bother 
to ascertain a candidate’s policy on it. 

Assumption 4: A density function, f(x), 
characterizes the citizens’ preferences, and 
points in the coordinate space of this density 
can represent the candidates’ strategies. Ob- 
viously, the number of densities that might 
characterize preferences is infinite, but the 
most general results pertaining to candidates 
who maximize plurality follow from, among 
others, the assumption that f(x) is symmetric. 
We assume, additionally, that f(x) is not only 
symmetric, but unimodal. These assumptions, 
while not descriptive universally, permit tract- 
able analysis of the strategies which vote- 
maximizing candidates should adopt, while 
allowing for conjecture about more general 
circumstances. 

To conduct any analysis, however, we re- 
quire assumptions about a citizen’s evalua- 
tions of the candidates’ strategies. We express 
this evaluation in terms of the utility loss which 
a citizen derives from each candidate’s strategy 
if that candidate is elected. Symbolically, we 
denote the loss which the citizen associates 
with candidates 1 and 2 as d(x—@) and ¢(a—y) 
respectively. 

Assumption 5: We assume that ġ(x—8) and 


ë By symmetry we mean that if the mean of f(z) 
is normalized to zero, f(z) =f(—2). This assump- 
tion is referred to as radial symmetry. 
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o(x—y) satisfy two intuitively reasonable con- 
ditions: (1) they are zero if and only if the 
candidate’s strategy and the citizen’s prefer- 
ence are identical (i.e., d(¢—6) =0 if and only 
if =8); (2) if the citizen’s preference and the 
candidate’s strategy do not coincide, the 
citizen derives some positive loss (i.e., d(a—f) 
>0 if and only if x0). A loss function which 
satisfies these conditions is the quadratic 
metric ||z—6l|%s, which in matrix notation 
equals, 


(1) lz — ol[24 = (@ — Y'A — 8) 


This formulation implies marginally increasing 
loss as x and @ become more disparate. We as- 
sume, more generally, that a citizen can ex- 
perience both marginally decreasing and mar- 
ginally increasing loss. Thus, we allow citizens 
to become nearly indifferent between strategies 
that are far from their preferred positions. 
Symbolically, this is equivalent to assuming 
that 


(2) o(t — 8) = olje — ola) 


@ being a monotonic function of ||/x—6]|2,. 
Since we discuss the properties of expressions 
(1) and (2) elsewhere, we note the simple 
example that if n=2, then the citizen’s indif- 
ference contours are concentric ellipses about 
the point x and that the orientation of the 
major and the minor axes of these ellipses are 
all identical. We illustrate in Figure 1 the con- 
tours of a typical loss function for n=2. 
Assumption 6: We assume that all citizens 
weight the issues in an identical fashion. This, 
perhaps the model’s most bothersome assump- 
tion, requires, for example, that a citizen who 
prefers the mean of the electorate’s density, 
attach the same relative importance to each 
issue aS a citizen who prefers some extreme 
position. Thus, if n=2, then the rotation of the 
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major and the minor axes of the elliptical con- 
tours of each citizen’s loss function are the same 
for all citizens. We portray in Figure 2 this 
assumption of common orientation (common 
matrix A) for three citizens. 

These assumptions and definitions deter- 
mine that if a citizen votes, he votes for the 
candidate who yields him the smallest loss. 
Not all citizens vote, however, and to the ex- 
tent that the candidates’ strategies affect turn- 
out, we seek to express this relationship in our 
model. 

Assumption 7: We assume that a citizen can 
abstain from voting, and that his probability 
of voting decreases as the loss he associates 
with his most preferred candidate increases. 
Referring to this characterization of a citizen’s 
actions as abstention from alienation, we note 
that the condition of all citizens voting is a 
special case of this characterization.® 

To formulate this assumption precisely let a 
citizen’s preferred candidate be 6, and let R 
represent his reward from voting (expressed in 
terms of utility). If R>0 the citizen votes and 
if R<O the citizen abstains. Denoting the 
deterministic components of this reward by 
U(x, 6), we assume that U(x, 0) diminishes as 
the loss associated with @ increases. Finally, 
we denote e as a random variable which 
represents the components of R that are not 


6 Clearly, alternative assumptions concerning 
the relationship of turnout to the candidates 
strategies are possible. For example, in Orde- 
shook, “Some Extensions... ,” op. cit., absten- 
tion from indifference is analyzed. As yet, how- 
ever, we have not incorporated this alternative 
assumption into our analysis of vote maximiza- 
tion. 


contained in U(z, @).7 Summarily, we express 
R as 


(3) R= U(«, 0) +e 


Hence, if U(z, &)-+e is greater than zero, the 
citizen votes, and if U(z, 0)+e is less than or 
equal to zero the citizen abstains. 

Note, however, that with the inclusion of e 
in (8) the citizen neither votes nor abstains 
with certainty. Symbolically, we write the 
citizen’s probability of voting as Pr[R>0]. To 
ascertain the relationship of Pr{R>0] to 6, 
observe that the citizen’s probability of voting 
is the probability that U(x, 6)+e«>0; equiva- 
lently, this is the probability that e> — U(x, 9). 
Hence, Pr[R>0]=Pr[e>—U(x, 0], so that 
from our assumption that U(x, 0) decreases as 
@(x—@) increases, Pr{R>0] decreases as 
p(x —0) increases. 

We require one final assumption about vot- 
ing and non-voting. Specifically, we wish to 
generate a function which expresses the prob- 
ability that a citizen votes relative to any 
other citizen if we know each citizen’s pre- 
ferred position and the candidates’ strategies. 

Assumption 8: To simplify the exposition, 
consider citizens who prefer @ to y. We assume 
that any two citizens vote with equal prob- 
ability if their preference vectors (x) are 
equidistant (as measured by the metric 
||c—6|4) from the strategy 0. We assume, 
moreover, that citizen i votes with a greater 
probability than citizen j if and only if the 


7 Additionally, we assume that the expected 
value of e is zero, and that it possesses a continu- 
ously differentiable density function defined in 
the interval (—«, œ). Also, we assume that e 
is distributed independently of U (z, 0). 
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distance between citizen 2’s preference vector 
and @ is less than the distance between citizen 
7’s preference vector and 6.8 

Assumption 8 allows us to define a function 
in the coordinate space of the electorate’s pre- 
ference density which completely characterizes 
relative probabilities of voting. We denote 
this function by g(x—6) if 8 is preferred to Y, 
and g(x—w) if w is preferred to 8.° Thus, for 
any citizen, Pr[R >0]=g(z—6) or g(x—y). We 
can readily demonstrate two properties of the 
function g. First, g is symmetric about @ or y. 
This follows from the symmetry of citizens’ 
loss functions. Second, g is monotonically de- 
creasing as we move away from the relevant 
strategy vector, 0 or ¥. This follows from the 
single peakedness of individual utility func- 
tions, and the assumption that U(x, 0) and 
U(x, y) decrease as ¢(z—@) and ¢(z—y) in- 
crease. We illustrate in Figure 3 a representa- 
tive form for g(x —0) for a single dimension. 

Note that the slope of g indicates the rate at 
which turnout decreases as we move away 
from the candidate’s strategy. Somewhat im- 
precisely, we refer to this rate as the sensitivity 
of turnout to variations in strategy. We illus- 
trate in Figure 4 a function for which the 
sensitivity is greater than the sensitivity cor- 


8 This assumption does not imply an inter- 
personal comparison of utility, but simply that if 
the preference vectors of two citizens are equi- 
distant from their preferred candidate(s), then 
the benefits and costs of voting, as well as the 
density of e, stand in the same relationship to each 
other for both citizens. 


® We assume, moreover, that lim U(x, 0) 


| |2—~6] |->% 
+¢<0. This insures that g(z—9) is integrable. 
This assumption, however, places no substantive 
restrictions on our analysis. 


responding to the function illustrated in Figure 
3. 


Since sensitivity is an important property of 
g(x—@) we indicate some of its essential fea- 
tures. First, we note that the rate of change of 
g(x—6) is not a dimensionless quantity—its 
value depends on the scales employed te index 
x. Thus, for a single dimension the magnitude 
of sensitivity has little meaning since the scales 
which index an issue are arbitrary. Second, if 
n is greater than one, sensitivity is a multi- 
dimensional concept. But the dimensions can 
be measured each by a different scale so that 
the magnitude of sensitivity with respect to 
one dimension cannot be compared meaning- 
fully to the magnitude of sensitivity on some 
other dimension. 

To facilitate our use of this notion we intro- 
duce a mathematical “trick” which renders 
measures of distance and of sensitivity com- 
parable. This trick consists of transforming the 
axes of the issue space so that if n=2, for 
example, each citizen’s indifference contours 
are concentric circles (instead of concentric 
ellipses).1° Thus, if we make @(z--8) circularly 
symmetric, then U(s, 6), and g(z—6) also 


10 Recall that a citizen’s loss, ¢(7—@), is a 
monotonic function of the metric ||z—el|4, where 
A is a positive definite nn matrix. If this loss 
matrix is identical for all citizens (Assumption 6), 
there exists a linear transformation of the di- 
mensions such that A becomes the identity 
matrix I. Thus, with no loss of generality we can 
assume that (x —60) =4(||¢—||), where z and 8 
are now measured in the transformed space. And 
since ||z—o|| is constant on circles, ¢(z—8) is 
constant on circles. Similarly, this transformation 
can also be designed so that, without any loss of 
generality, the axes of f(z) correspond to the axes 
of our coordinate space. 
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become circularly symmetric. The rate of 
change of g(a—@) with respect to z, then, is 
the same for all issues in the transformed space. 

Observe, however, that the transformation of 
the axes which renders g(x—@) circularly 
symmetric affects f(x): this transformation 
leaves f(z) radically symmetric and unimodal, 
but f(x) is not necessarily circularly symmetric. 
(We illustrate in Figure 5 some contours for 
g(z—-@) and f(x) as they might be before and 
after the axes are transformed.) That is, the 
variance of f(z) may be different for each axis. 
This means that if we measure the rate of 
change of g(a—é@) for each axis in terms of the 
variance of f(z) on that axis, then comparative 
differences in this rate can be observed. And 
it is differences in these rates which determine 
differences in the sensitivity of turnout to 
variations in strategy. Specifically, the intuitive 
idea behind sensitivity is that if it is high 
(low), the probability of voting decreases 
rapidly (slowly) as we move, say, one standard 
deviation (of f(z) in the transformed space for 
a particular dimension) from @. (Thus, sen- 
sitivity is higher in Figure 5 for issue 1 than it 
is for issue 2.) 

Before considering the candidates’ objective 
functions we note that an important special 
case of g(z—8@) occurs if the stochastic factor, 
e is not included in expression (3) (ie, R 
= U(x, 0)). R is not a random variable in this 
ease, and a citizen either votes with certainty 
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or abstains with certainty." To ascertain 
whether or not a citizen votes, observe that 
U(z, 6) is greatest if =O, in which case the 
citizen votes with certainty. As the disparity 
between x and @ increases, the citizen’s loss 
increases, and U(x, 0) decreases. Disregarding 
those citizens who always vote, U(z, 0) 
eventually equals zero if this disparity be- 
comes sufficiently great, say if the distance 
between z and @ is 6. Thus, if the distance be- 
tween x and @ is less than 6 the citizen votes 
with certainty; if the distance between z and @ 


11 An interpretation of this special case renders 
analysis with it less objectionable. Briefly, if the 
analysis is multidimensional, and if all dimensions 
of taste are assumed to be identified and measured 
then there may be little randomness in decision- 
masking. 
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is greater than or equal to 6, then U(a, 8) <0, 
and the citizen abstains with certainty. Figure 
6 illustrates a representative g(a—é@) for this 
special case. This function is a special case 
which facilitates the derivation of some re- 
sults. Although we present these results in 
this essay, we assume the general form for 
deriving our central multidimensional con- 
clusions. 


ll. THE CANDIDATES’ OBJECTIVE FUNCTIONS 


We can now define rigorously the candi- 
dates’ objective functions (i.e., what they seek 
to maximize) in order to ascertain optimal 
strategies. To facilitate exposition we relegate 
the proofs of our results for the general multi- 
issue case to an appendix, and we restrict our 
mathematical discussion in the text to unidi- 
mensional competition (n= 1). 

The first step in formulating objective func- 
tions consists of identifying those citizens who 
prefer candidates 1 and 2 respectively. For 
the case of a single dimension, we assume with- 
out loss of generality that the candidates’ 
strategies, @ and y, satisfy 9<y. Since the 
citizens’ loss functions are symmetric, and 
since by assumption, these functions are iden- 
tical for all citizens (except for the value of 
the preferred position), all citizens whose most 
preferred positions fall to the left of the mid- 
- point between the candidates’ strategies, 
(6-+-)/2, prefer the first candidate. Similarly, 
all citizens whose most preferred positions 
fall to the right of (6+ )/2 prefer candidate 
2’s strategy. 

The second step consists of ascertaining the 
probability that a randomly selected citizen 
votes for, say, candidate 1. If f(z) is the 
probability that a randomly selected citizen 


prefers the position x, and that g(x—6) is his 
probability of voting, then f(x)g(x—6) is the 
probability that a randomly selected citizen 
prefers the position s, and votes for candidate 
1. Hence, by “adding” all those values of 
f(z)g(a—6) for all those citizens who prefer 
candidate 1 to candidate 2 (i.e., all citizens 
who prefer a position to the left of (@+)/2), 
we represent the probability that a randomly 
selected citizen votes for the first candidate. 
We denote that probability V(0, Y), and we 
observe that for continuous variables V(6, Y) 
is expressed, 


(@+y) /2 
@ VvVew=f — FE - ode 
Similarly, V(y, 6), the probability that a 
randomly selected citizen votes for candidate 
2, is expressed, 


(6)  VW,o) = f K Joepie 


Thus, if candidates maximize votes they seek 
to maximize the value of these functions. 

If candidate 1, for example, maximizes 
plurality, his objective function, P(8, ¥), be- 
comes, 


P@, 4) = V@, y) = Vy, 0) 
Cate} /2 
= f FE — ode 


oa f)g@ — pdx 


(049) /2 


(6) 


Simply knowing a candidate’s expected vote 
or expected plurality, however, does not re- 
veal whether or not the candidate can find a 
better strategy. But for either objective func- 
tion and for any pair of strategies, (0, Y), we 
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can ascertain a candidate’s incentive to shift 
towards an opponent’s strategy, away from 
an opponent’s strategy, or not move. Specifi- 
cally, with equations (4) and (6), we can cal- 
culate for candidate 1 the rate at which 
V(@, Y) or P(0, Y) (depending on what he 
maximizes) changes as 0 changes. By conven- 
tion, we denote these rates as dV(@, )/00 
and OP(@, ¥)/08, respectively. The notation 
OP(6, 4)/30, for example, reads: “the rate of 
change of P(6, Y) as @ increases, for the strategy 
pair (6, ¥).” Thus if candidate 1 maximizes 
plurality and if ð P(@, ¥)/d@>0, the candidate 
increases his anticipated plurality by shifting 
to the right, towards y. Alternatively, if 
OP(6, y)/00 <0, he increases his plurality by 
shifting away from y; and if this rate of change 
equals zero, he doesn’t move.* Hence, we have 
the following decision rules for candidates: If 
candidate 1 maximizes 


<0, shift to the left 
>0, shift to the right 


luralit dif aP(@ 8 
piuraiyty, Sno MOPANI =0, do not move 


votes, and if 3V (0, Y) /30 | 

Using equations (4) and (6), we find these 
rates of change by standard mathematical pro- 
cedures. They are, 


f 


(a-+y) 1/2 
ave, y= f Pe- ode 
@) “ 
1 /i+y ye 
BEN ( 2 )o( 2 


(ty) 12 
© aP@,y/o={ — s'@g@ — eds 
in which f'(x) is the slope of the density of 
preferences evaluated at x (f’(x) is written 
frequently as df(x)/dz). The first term on the 
right of the equality sign of equation (7) is a 
means for representing “‘the sum of the slopes 
of f(x) for all values of x in the range (— œ, 
(0+ )/2), times the respective probability that 


2 This assumes that the candidate’s plurality 
is not minimized if ô P(6, y)/ðð =0. By inspection, 
however, we can generally eliminate such possi- 
bilities. 

8 To differentiate V(@, 4) with respect to @ we 
apply Leibnitz’s rule (see Francis P. Hildebrand, 
Advanced Calculus for Applications (Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice Hall, 1963), p. 360, or any text- 
book of advanced calculus) and get, 


aV (6, ¥)a0 = si =) 9 == = “) 


(B-Fy) 12 = 
- | T oE 


Integrating this expression by parts yields equa- 
tion (7). 
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citizens vote for candidate 1.” This term is 
common to both equations (7) and (8). The 
term 3f((@+y)/2)9((—6)/2), which is in (7) 
but not in (8), is f(x) evaluated atz=(60+y) /2, 
times g(x—@) evaluated also for x= (90 +4)/2. 
This term is always greater than or equal to 
zero; a subtraction in equation (7); and the 
only characteristic that distinguishes equation 
(7) from equation (8). Hence, this term is the 
first indication that the strategies which vote 
maximizing candidates and plurality maximiz-~ 
ing candidates adopt may differ. 


III. MAXIMIZING STRATEGIES 


We demonstrate in this section that the pre- 
ferred strategies of plurality maximizing can- 
didates can differ from the preferred strategies 
of vote maximizing candidates. Briefly, we: (1) 
review the proof of a theorem which states that 
plurality maximizing candidates converge to 
the mean of a symmetric, unimodal density of 
preferences if citizens abstain because of alie- 
nation; (2) prove that, if both candidates max- 
imize votes, an equilibrium exists in which the 
candidates might not converge; (3) ascertain 
the relationship between the location of the 
candidates’ preferred strategies and the sensi- 
tivity of turnout to variations in strategy, and; 
(4) demonstrate that uniform variations in the 
cost of voting affect the location of the strate- 
gies which vote maximizing candidates prefer, 
but do not affect the location of strategies 
which plurality maximizing candidates prefer. 

(A) Equilibrium and Plurality Maximization: 
To evaluate a candidate’s strategy, we note 
from equations (7) and (8) that something 
must be known about the slope of the elector- 
ate’s preference density. Consider symmetric 
unimodal densities and, without loss of gen- 
erality, assume that the mean of f(x) equals 0. 
Thus, f(z) >0 for all z <0, and f’(z) <0 for 
all >0. We can now demonstrate that the 
best strategy a plurality maxmizing candidate 
can adopt is the mean, 0, if he knows that his 
opponent will adopt any strategy that might 
defeat him. Thus, we prove that the mean is a 
minmax strategy; if both candidates are at the 
mean they are said to be in equilibrium—neither 
candidate has any incentive to alter his posi- 
tion. Stated differently, a candidate receives a 
positive plurality if his strategy is the mean 
and if his opponent adopts any other strategy; 
the candidates tie if they both adopt the mean. 

Sketching out the proof of this result for one 
dimension, we set candidate 2’s strategy equal 
to the mean (i.e., Y =0). Since g(a—9O)is positive 
and f’(x) is non-negative everywhere to the 
left of the mean—the range of integration of 
equation (8)—dP(, ¥)/00>0 for all 9<y=0. 
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Thus, candidate 1 increases his plurality by 
converging to his opponent. And, by sym- 
metry, he obviously increases his plurality to 
zero so that the mean defeats all strategies that 
are less than zero. A parallel argument demon- 
strates that the mean defeats all strategies 
greater than zero. Elsewhere, we derive the 
following general multidimensional result: 


if both candidates maximize plurality, if citizens 
abstain because of alienation, and if f(x) is a sym- 
metric, unimodal, multivariate density, then a pure 
equilibrium strategy exists at the mean of f(x), which 
is to say that the candidates converge to the mean 


(B) Equilibrium and Vote Maximization: Turn- 
ing now to the analysis of strategies if candi- 
dates maximize votes instead of plurality, we 
prove that such candidates might not converge. 
To see this we again set y =0 and assume that 
6<y. Observe now that, although the first 
term on the right of equation (7) is positive for 
all 6<y=0—we show this in the case of plu- 
rality maximization—the second term is a 
subtraction and might be greater than the first 
for 0 less than y. If this occurs, 8V (8, ¥)/00 
is not positive for all 6, and candidate 1 de- 
creases his total vote by converging to his 
opponent. 

To illustrate more formally that vote max- 
imizing candidates do not converge, that 
the magnitude of the second term in (7) can 
exceed the magnitude of the first term, we 
assume that the abstention function g(z—§@) is 
the rectangular function which we illustrate in 
Figure 6. Second, we set candidate 2’s strategy, 


u “Abstentions and Equilibrium...” op. cit. 


Y, equal to 0 (with @<y). With these assump- 
tions equation (7) reduces to 


(9) aV@, ¥)/08 = 3 f(6/2) — FO — 4), withy = 0 


Thus, if f(@/2) >2f(@—8), 3V (0, ¥)/d9>0, and 
the first candidate increases his vote by shifting 
towards candidate 2. But if f@/2) <2f@—8), 


#8 The rectangular abstention function equals 0 
for all s in the intervals ( — ©, 8—5), and (6+, œ) 
and equals 1 otherwise. Hence, equation (7) be- 
comes, 


+p) f 
aV@, ¥)/a8 = Í | 
<i) 6?) 
ASIa 


—f@ — ô) 


Observe now that whenever g( (y —0)/2) =0, aV (0, 
v)/06 is positive. Hence candidate 1 should shift 
towards candidate 2 at least until g((y —0)/2) =1. 
This occurs whenever the two abstention func- 
tions butt against each other or overlap. We can 
restrict ourselves then to strategies such that 
g((¢ —@}/2) =1, in which case we get equation (9). 
Note, however, that if f(z) is a uniform density, 
f'(z) =0 in the relevant range of integration. This 
means that either the rate of change of V (e, p) 
with respect to @ is zero or that it is negative. It is 
zero if the abstention functions do not butt, it is 
negative if they overlap. Thus, if f(z) is a uniform 
density, the candidates do not converge so closely 
that the abstention functions of citizens preferring 
them overlap. 
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oV(6, ¥)/d8<0, and candidate 1 should shift 
away from candidate 2. Finally, if 


(10) af (0/2) = f@ — ò) 


the first candidate maximizes his total vote. 
We illustrate in Figure 7 a density, f(z), and a 
threshold, 6, satisfying equation (10) with the 
appropriate optimal @ indicated. The pencil 
exercise of considering strategies to the left 
of this 0 demonstrates that OV(@, y)/d0>0, 
and that strategies to the right of 6 yields 
oV(é, Y)/00 <0. Thus, a value of 8 which is not 
equal to y maximizes candidate 1’s vote, even 
though y is at the mean. 

We are not interested, however, in demon- 
strating simply that one vote maximizing can- 
didate does not converge necessarily to an op- 
ponent’s strategy if that strategy is fixed at the 
mean. The question is whether or not two vote 
maximizing candidates, who can adopt any 
strategy, fail to converge and if an equilibrium 
exists. We prove in the appendix of this essay 
that: 


if both candidates maximize votes, if citizens abstain 
because of alienation, and if f(z) ts the multivariate 
normal density, then an equilibrium exists; and if 
the sensitivity of turnout to variations in strategy ts 
sufficiently low, the candidates do not converge 


Several comments are in order concerning 
this result: 

(1) Equilibrium strategies exist and the can- 
didates fail to converge for a wider class of 
symmetric densities than the multivariate nor- 
mal. The proof of our result does not assume 
the normal form, but its statement is simplified 
by avoiding complex mathematical conditions 
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and special cases. The theorem, nevertheless, 
demonstrates the dissimilarities in behavior be- 
tween vote maximizing and plurality maximiz- 
ing candidates. 

(2) Although “Sf the sensitivity of turnout 
to variations in strategy is sufficiently low” 
is imprecise, we can formulate the condition 
rigorously. A rigorous formulation, however, is 
mathematically complex, so we relegate it 
to the appendix. Nevertheless, the spirit of our 
result is that vote maximizing candidates may 
or may not converge-——depending on the sensi- 
tivity of turnout. We examine this relationship 
more carefully later in this section. 

(3) If f(z) is a univariate density (n= 1), the 
candidates align themselves symmetrically on 
opposite sides of the mean (provided that the 
candidates do not converge). Hence, if the 
mean equals zero, and if 6* and y¥* are two 
equilibrium strategies, then @*=—wW*<0. We 
depict this situation in Figure 8 for a rectan- 
gular abstention function. 


1 Additionally, with the rectangular absten- 
tion function we can easily illustrate the proof 
that for n=1, only one strategy pair is an equi- 
librium pair. First, assume that @x —y, and that 
ƏV (y, 6)/ay =Q. s 


woa f oity e) 


or, equivalently, 


Pi ae at 


Now consider dV (6, y)/d0, which we know equals 
4f((@-+W) /2) —f(@~—8). Thus, from the condition 
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(4) If f(x) is a bivariate density (n=2), the 
equilibrium strategies exist on the major or the 
minor axis of f(x); the candidates align them- 
selves on opposite sides of the mean. We must 
point out, however, that we establish only that 
local equilibria exist, and that the location of 
globally minmax strategies is not rigorously 
ascertained. Nevertheless, we conjecture that if 
the candidates fail to converge, they align 
themselves on opposite sides of the mean on the 
major axis of f(z) (i.e., the axis of greatest 
variance). Hence, vote maximizing candidates 
might converge on one issue and diverge on 
another. We illustrate this possibility in Figure 
9, in which 6* and y* are two equilibrium 
strategies, and the candidates converge on the 
second issue but diverge on the first issue. 

(C) Equilibrium and the Sensitivity of Turn- 
out to Variations in Strategy: Empirical rel- 
evance, however, requires that our result say 
more than that vote maximizing candidates 
might not converge. Specifically, if we seek to 


that aViy, 0@)/a¥=0, AV, ¥)/a6=f(+8) 
—f(@—8). But, f(z) is symmetric about 0, and 
6—y, so that f(@—8)<f(y-+8). Thus, aV (6, 
vy) /ae0, which is to say that aV(6, ¥)/d@ and 
aVviy, 6)/a~ cannot equal 0 simultaneously for 
634—y. This proves, for rectangular abstention 
functions, that only a strategy pair satisfying 
= —y <0 is an equilibrium pair. To prove that 
only one such strategy pair satisfies this condition 
for a given 6 and f(x), we set y = —9 and get, 


aV (0, ¥)/a0 = 4f(0) — f@ — 8) 


Obviously, this function equals zero for only one 
9 since f(0)/2 is a constant and f(@-—-8) is mono- 
tonically increasing with 8 for all 6 <Q. 


predict how candidates act, we must know 
when they converge and when they do not 
converge. Hence, we must examine the relation- 
ship between the location of competitive elec- 
toral equilibria and the sensitivity of turnout 
to variations in strategy. 

We begin by considering again univariate 
densities and rectangular abstention functions. 
If f(x) is symmetric, if @ and y are in equilib- 
rium, and if the mean of f(x) equals zero, then 
é=—w. Thus if the candidates are in equilib- 
rium, equation (7) becomes, 


G1) aV@, ¥) /a8 = 4/0) —f@— 3) =0 


We readily see from equation (11) that the 
condition of equilibrium depends on the prop- 
erties of f(x) and the parameter, 6, of the 
rectangular abstention function which we 
termed the sensitivity of turnout to variations 
in strategy (.e., if 6 is small sensitivity is high, 
and if 6 is large sensitivity is low). We seek, 
therefore, to explore the nature of this de- 
pendence. 

First, we define a distance z*, measured from 
the mean of f(x). Assuming that f(z) is sym- 
metric and that its mean equals 0, we select x* 
so that f(—x*) =4/(0). Figure 10 illustrates this 
distance, 2*. . 

We select this distance because, if @—é = —a* 
and if Y -+ô =<2* (recalling that we are presently 
setting ô= —w), equation (11) becomes, 


aV (8, ¥)/90 = 3f(0) — f(—x*) = 0 


But from the definition of z*, f(—2*) =4f(0), 
so the candidates are in equilibrium if 9 =ô — z* 
and y=2*+46.!7 Assuming that x* is fixed, we 


17 Tf 9 is less than 6—2*, then f(@ —8) <f(—z*) 
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can plot the strategy 6 which maximizes can- 
didate 1’s vote against alternative values of 
§—assuming that the candidates are in equi- 
librium—in Figure 11.18 (The use of line seg- 


= f(0)/2, in which case dV (6, y)/d0 >0 from equa- 
tion (11), and candidate 1 should shift towards 
the mean. Alternatively, if 0 >8—v*, aV(@, v)/ 
d¢<0, and candidate 1 should shift away from 
the mean. 

18 Let 6>2z*, Thus, since f(z) is unimodal and 
9<0, f(—2z*)>f(9—6), in which case dV (6,y~)/ 
06 >0 for all 8 <0; the candidates converge to the 
mean. Now consider 6<2z*. From equation (11), 
the condition for a maximizing value of 6 is 
f(0)/2=f(0 -8) =f(—2x*). If 26>2*, an equilib- 


equilibrium 
value of 


Ol ee- 6) x" 


ments in this illustration derive from the use of 
the rectangular abstention function. For ab- 
stention functions such as those illustrated in 


rium is attained by selecting @such that —8 = — 
2*-+-§ (this insures that f(@~—8) =f(2*) =f(0)/2). 
Clearly, then, as 6 diminishes from z* to x*/2, 0 
diminishes from 0 to —2z*/2. Finally, if 28 <z*, 
equation (11) cannot be satisfied without violat- 
ing the condition that the two candidates’ ab- 
stention functions at least butt against each other. 
Thus, an equilibrium is attained by setting 
—6=6 (observe that for —@<8, AV (6, ¥)/ae>0, 
but for —é>6, this rate of change is negative}. 
Thus, as 6 diminishes from s*/2 to 0, @ increases 
from —z*/2 to 0. 


$ 
S>x* and the 
candidates convergs 
yt 
g$ 
> 3< x and the 
candidates do not 
converge 
mB z 
0 O and the 
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Figures 3 and 4 the relationship of @ to 6 is 
smooth.?9) 

Interpreting Figure 11, both candidates con- 
verge to the mean of f(x) if 6=0, or if 6 >x*. If, 

however, 0<é<2*, both candidates adopt 
~ strategies symmetrically about the mean, and 
the distance between each candidate increases 
and then decreases as ô increases. We can give 
this result quantitative significance by as- 
suming that f(z) is the normal density func- 
tion, in which case z*=1.2¢ (where g is the 
standard deviation of f(x)). Thus, if citizens 
prefer policies greater than 1.2 standard devia- 
tions from their most preferred candidate’s 
position vote, the candidates should converge 
to the mean. 

It is unlikely, however, that such mathe- 
matical precision exists in reality or in our 
measurements of it. Nevertheless, we can infer 
two important conclusions from this result. 
First, vote maximization is neither a necessary 
nor a sufficient condition for non-convergence. 
If the variance of f(z) is sufficiently small (.e., 
if the sensitivity of turnout to variations in 
strategy is sufficiently high) both vote max- 
imizing and plurality maximizing candidates 
converge. Thus, while the conclusion that can- 
didates do not converge if they maximize their 
total vote is intuitively appealing, intuition fails 
to indicate that conditions exist for which such 
candidates converge. Consequently, intuition 
cannot suggest sufficient conditions for non- 
convergence. Our analysis specifies such con- 


19 For example, a continuously differentiable 
abstention function can yield the relationship be- 
tween 6 and the equilibrium value of 9 illustrated 
in Figure 12, 


ditions, however, and these conditions can be 
formulated as an empirical hypothesis. Spe- 
cifically, if turnout falls very rapidly or very 
slowly as the distance between a candidate’s 
position and a citizen’s preference increases 
(in which distance is measured in terms of the 
standard deviation of the density of prefer- 
ences), the candidates should converge. But if 
turnout falls at some intermediate rate, the 
candidates should diverge. Thus, we hypothe- 
size that the relationship between sensitivity 
and the amount of divergence is of the form of 
an inverted “U”—divergence increases and 
then decreases. 

The interpretation of the relationship be- 
tween sensitivity and the candidates’ strategies 
ean be extended if we consider some of the 
determinants of sensitivity. We can say, for 
example, that as the relative saliency of an 
issue increases the sensitivity of turnout to 
variations in strategy also increases. Thus, we 
can substitute the word saliency for the word 
sensitivity in our hypothesis. Let us consider in 
detail, however, a second factor—the cost of 
voting. 

(D) Equilibrium and the Cost of Voting: 
Clearly, politicians can alter electoral out- 
comes by raising or lowering the cost of voting 
selectively through such devices as poll taxes, 
intimidation, and residency requirements. Con- 
sider, however, the implications of uniform 
variations in the cost of voting.” Specifically, 


20 The notion of a “uniform” variation in the 
cost of voting is defined rigorously in Hinich and 
Ordeshook, “Abstentions and Equilibrium. .. ,” 
op. cit. Briefly, if two citizens are the same dis- 
tance from their preferred candidates, they vote 


1970 


we wish to know if uniformly varying each 
citizen’s cost of voting can affect electoral out- 
comes. 

We approach this query by examining the 
relationship between this cost and the citizen’s 
utility of voting. Clearly, if cost increases, the 
utility which a citizen derives from voting 
diminishes. Thus, U(z, 0) varies inversely with 
C, the cost of voting. This means that the 
disparity between x and 0 necessary to set 
U(x, 0) equal to zero decreases as C increases. 
And it is this critical distance—which we de- 
note by ô for the case of rectangular abstention 
functions—that determines the sensitivity of 
turnout to variations in strategy. Thus, sen- 
sitivity increases as C increases, ceteris paribus. 
Hence, one interpretation of our analysis is 
that, if the relative cost of voting is either high 
or low, the candidates should converge; but if 
C assumes intermediate values, the candidates 
should diverge. 

Elsewhere, we demonstrate that for plu- 
rality maximizing candidates, if f(z) is sym- 
metric and unimodal, the mean of f(x) is the 
dominant strategy for all levels of sensitivity.” 
Thus, form our analysis of Figure 11, 


af f(x) is a symmetric, unimodal density, if citizens 
absiain because of alienation, and if the costs of 
voting are varied uniformly throughout the elec- 
 torate, then equilibrium strategies are unaltered if 
the candidates maximize plurality, but such strate- 
gies are altered if the candidates maximize votes 


Since a high or low sensitivity of turnout dic- 
tates convergence to the mean, 


af f(z) is a symmetric, unimodal density, if citizens 
abstain because of alienation, and if candidates 
maximize votes, then the cost of voting can be either 
uniformly raised or lowered so that the candidates 
converge to the mean 


with equal probability; and a variation in the cost 
of voting is said to be uniform if they continue 
to vote with equal probability after such costs are 
altered (and if the abstention function g retains 
the mathematical properties we assume for it). 
For example, if g is the rectangular abstention 
function we can associate a ô with each person’s 
function. We assume in our analysis that the 
same value for 6 is associated with all citizens 
functions. Changing the cost of voting changes 
the magnitude of 8; and a uniform variation 
in the cost of voting change ô equally for all 
citizens. 

21 Ibid. We also demonstrate, however, that if 
f(z) is not symmetric and if the candidates 
maximize votes, the location of a dominant 
strategy is sensitive to variations in sensitivity. 
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Thus, the equilibria of elections in which 
candidates maximize votes demonstrate a 
greater sensitivity to variations in the cost of 
voting than is found in plurality elections. 


IV. MULTI-CANDIDATE CONTESTS 


Thus far we have analyzed only two can- 
didate competition. If candidates maximize 
plurality this is an admissible assumption, but 
if candidates maximize votes it is more appro- 
priate to assume that many candidates com- 
pete. Hence, we relax our two-candidate as- 
sumption, and we consider multi-candidate 
contests. 

Downs asserts that “parties in a multi- 
party system try to remain as ideologically 
distinct from each other as possible.’ Clearly, 
this is only one possibility, since the set of all 
distinct possibilities is, 

(a) all candidates seek to adopt distinct 

positions, 

(b) all candidates seek to converge to a 

common point, 

(c) some candidates wish to converge, but 

others do not wish to do so. 


To examine each of these possibilities we must 


22 Op. cit, p. 115, 126-127. Tullock, op. cit., 
p. 54-56, concludes for two issues, if all citizens 
vote, and if preferences are distributed uniformly 
over a rectangle or a circle, that three candidates 
do not converge. His illustration, however, as- 
sumes the consequence: Tullock’s Figure XX XIX 
(p. 55) requires that candidates A and B have not 
adopted identical positions. Jf A and B are at the 
same point, however, then clearly candidate C 
should converge arbitrarily close to this point 
since this move maximizes both his plurality and 
his total vote. A careful scrutiny of this situation, 
nevertheless, yields some interesting observa- 
tions. First, if all three candidates converge 
arbitrarily close to the mean, it is readily verified 
that such convergence is an equilibrium—no 
candidate has any incentive to shift unilaterally 
from the mean. Second, equilibria exist in which 
all three candidates adopt dissimilar positions 
symmetrically about the mean. In fact, there 
appear to be an infinity of equilibria triples—in- 
cluding convergence. This suggests that the final 
equilibrium triple is a function of initial conditions 
(e.g., the candidates’ initial positions and what- 
ever restrictions on strategies that exist) and their 
reaction paths. Clearly, then, multidimensional 
analysis of multiparty systems requires careful 
analysis, and this analysis undoubtedly will re- 
veal many interesting and nonobvious conclu- 
sions. We are not prepared in this essay to con- 
duct such an analysis, however, so we restrict our 
discussion to undimensional competition. 
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consider the logic of Downs’s analysis. Briefly, 
Downs asserts that parties do not converge in 
multi-party systems because they have little 
to gain by doing so. Parties which adopt po- 
sitions near the extremes of the electorate’s 
‘preference density do not converge toward the 
center because such movement succeeds in 
alienating voters who prefer these extreme po- 
sitions. A party near the center has little in- 
centive to converge to another party’s position 
since such movement loses as many votes to 
one party as another party gains. 

Implicit in this reasoning, however, are many 
assumptions concerning the rates at which the 
number of votes increases or decreases as 
strategies change. Specifically, we know from 
our analysis in the previous section that the 
strategic incentives of vote maximizing can- 
didates depend upon the sensitivity of turnout 
to variations in strategy, or, equivalently, upon 
the cost of voting and the saliency of an issue. 
And conditions exist under which all candidates 
wish to converge to the center. To illustrate 
this possibility in dynamic terms, assume that 
three candidates initially adopt the positions 
a, 0, and y. (See Figure 13.) Observe now that 
if the sensitivity of turnout is sufficiently high 
or low, the second and third candidates, at 0 
and Ww, converge to the mean, while the first 
candidate, at a, seeks to converge to 0. Thus, 


* Throughout this section we also assume that 
if a citizen votes, he votes for his most preferred 
candidate. Thomas W. Casstevens attempts to 
show that this assumption follows logically from 
the voter’s decision theoretic calculus in “A 
Theorem About Voting.” this Review, LXH 
(March, 1968). But Casstevens assumes that if a 
voter switches from candidate 1 to candidate 2, 
he does not affect the probability that candidate 
3 wins—an assumption which does not follow 
logically from his structure (see Gerald H. 
Kramer, letter to the editor, this Revizrw, LXII 
(September, 1968)). Note however, that we are 
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all three candidates eventually converge to the 
mean. Vote maximization, then, is not a suf- 
ficient condition for distinct strategies. 

Our illustration also reveals a potential in- 
stability in competition. New parties might 
form at the extremes of the distribution of 
preferences after the original three parties con- 
verge since no party represents these extremes. 
With the absence of constraints on strategies, 
these new parties also seek to converge to the 
mean, leaving the extremes unrepresented again 
and the cycle resumes. This is the dilemma of 
parties in multi-party systems: vote maximiza- 
tion can require converging to the mean, while 
such convergence leaves the party vulnerable to 
the formation of new parties on its flank. 
Clearly, this problem confronts parties in 
electoral systems employing the plurality for- 
mula. The ease of entry and the rewards of new 
parties, however, are typically greater in sys- 
tems in which candidates maximize votes than 
in systems in which they maximize plurality.™ 
Thus, if a party maximizes votes, its leadership 
is more likely to be concerned with balancing 
its quest for votes and the threat of new parties 
than is the leadership of parties in plurality 
systems. 

This system, of course, is an idealized con- 
struct in which parties and candidates have 
perfect spatial mobility. Typically, such fac- 
tors as ideological patterns of recruitment, the 
historical association of parties with specific 
platforms, and the preferences of candidates 
themselves constrain the parties and their 
candidates. Nevertheless, we can discern some 
factors for stability in the model by considering 
intermediate levels of the sensitivity of turn- 
out to variations in strategy. 

We observe, previously, that two vote-max- 
imizing candidates do not converge for such 
intermediate levels of sensitivity. We conjec- 
ture, therefore, that equilibrium is possible 
under similar conditions if the number of com- 
peting candidates exceeds two. To see this, 
assume that three candidates compete and that 


assuming that the candidates maximize votes, in 
which case the behavioral proposition that citi- 
zens vote for a preferred candidate to increase a 
candidate’s total vote is admissable. For a deci- 
sion-theoretic analysis of a citizen’s calculus in 
multiparty systems see Richard McKelvey and 
Peter C. Ordeshook, “A General Theory of the 
Calculus of Voting,” (unpublished, University of 
Rochester, 1970.) 

4 Wiliam H. Riker, Peter C. Ordeshook, and 
Kul B. Rai, “A Theory of the Number of Political 
Parties” (unpublished, University of Rochester, 
1970). 
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FIGURE 14. 


their strategies are a, 8, and y. Assume, further 
that the candidates cannot cross each other 
(i.e., a <0<y).™ Finally, assume that the ab- 
stention function, g(z—@), is rectangular (see 
Figure 6). With these assumptions, the neces- 
sary condition for an equilibrium in which the 
candidates do not converge is the system of 
simultaneous equations, 


aV (0, y, «)/30 = (=) ~f (- =) 2 





1 
av, 0, a)/oy =f +8) 1 (“2*) =0 


§ +a 
2 





Vle, y, 0)/ða =f (E) — fla - 8) = 0 


or equivalently, 


(12) (55 a) SAVEA 


2 
= 2f(e — 3) 


We illustrate a case which satisfies equation 
(12) in Figure 14. Note that the candidates do 
not converge, and that they array themselves 
about the mean of the symmetric density f(x). 
Additionally, observe that the non-symmetric 
density fo(z) also satisfies equation (12) for the 
same three strategies. This later observation 
suggests that similar electoral outcomes may 
result from dissimilar densiites of preference if 
more than two candidates compete and if the 
candidates maximize votes. 

This analysis produces one additional result 
if we consider the effect of a fourth party’s 
formation to the right of y. Denoting this new 
party’s strategy by £, the conditions for an 
equilibrium in which the candidates do not 
converge are, 


2 The restriction that candidates cannot cross 
each other is suggested by Downs, op. cit., p. 123. 





(13) (=) =s (- =”) =1(**) 
| = Of(6 +8) = 2f(a —8) 


Observe, however, that the first three terms of 
this equality cannot be satisfied simultaneously 
for unimodal] densities (unless f(z) is a uniform 
density). This result implies that the two cen- 
trally located candidates (at 0 and w) con- 
verge.” Stated differently, if f(x) is unimodal, 
and if the candidates maximize votes, only three 
distinct positions are represented in the election. 
This result also describes the strategic impli- 
cation of new parties that form at the extremes 
of the electorate’s preferences. Specifically, if 
f(x) ts unimodal, and if candidates maximize 
votes, the formation of new parties at the ez- 
tremes of the electorate’s preference forces the 
central (and presumably major) parties to vie 
with each other at the mean. 


Of course, f(x) need not be a unimodal den- 
sity, in which case many parties presumably 
can exist in equilibrium without converging. In 
lieu of pursuing such innumerable possibilities, 
we summarize our unidimensional analysis of 


6 To see this assume that œ and @ are fixed and 
let 8 form to the right of y. The rate of change in 
votes for y becomes, 

OV, a, 8, 8) _ =(? +) ~si(° +y 
dy 2 2 2 2 


Clearly, since f(z) is unimodal and @ is fixed at the 
mean with 8 >y>8, 


(*) <7). 


Thus, y converges to 6. It is readily shown that 8 
has no incentive now to shift to the left, so that 
with 8 assuming the old position of y the candi- 
dates are in equilibrium. 
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multi-party systems by reformulating Downs’s 
assertion, 


if f(z) is a symmetric, unimodal density, if the 
candidates maximize votes, and if alienation causes 
abstention, then all candidates converge to the mean 
if the sensilivity of turnout to variations in strategy 
is either high or low; but if this sensitivity assumes 
some intermediate value, three distinct strategies 
exist in equilibrium . 


V. MIXED MOTIVES 


Candidates, however, do not simply adopt a 
dominant position, or shift about on the issues 
during a campaign. Candidates bargain, cajole, 
and compromise as they progress through the 
maze of individual and conflicting demands 
present in a plural society. Similarly, voting is 
only one form of possible citizen participation. 
Citizens can contribute finances, ring door- 
bells, provide endorsements, or frequently, nom- 
inate a candidate. Thus, candidates must 
weight some citizens’ preferences more heavily 
than others when formulating campaign stra- 
tegy. Consequently, the strategies candidates 
do adopt should reflect the unequal importance 
of citizens. We seek, therefore, to render 
spatial analysis compatible with these obser- 
vations. 

As we note elsewhere, however, a single 
mathematically precise theorem cannot sum- 
marize all of the forces which affect a candi- 
date’s decision.2? Instead, we must apply sev- 
eral theorems in concert to the explanation of 
complex situations. We do not propose, then, 
to deduce new theorems in this section, but 
to illustrate the implications of our analysis for 
the problem of candidates who maximize plu- 
rality and who seek resources such as finances 
to conduct their campaigns. 

Considering a simple example, we assume 
that: (1) the electorate consists of two groups 
which are differentiated by the resources that 
their members are able to contribute to a 
campaign. (2) Members of the first group 
either vote or abstain from voting. (3) Each 
member of the second group, in addition to 
voting, can contribute a commodity, say A, to 
his most preferred candidate’s campaign. (4) A 
member of the second group contributes A if 
his expected utility from voting is sufficiently 
great. (5) Each candidate values the com- 
modity A, and each candidate seeks to max- 
imize his supply of it. (6) The candidates seek 
to maximize their plurality of votes. (7) The 
preferences of both groups are distributed 
symmetrically and unimodally and with iden- 
tical means. 


27 Davis, Hinich, and Ordeshook, op. cit. 
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Ceteris paribus, the candidates should con- 
verge to the mean preference of the first group; 
but, since the candidates maximize A, they 
may seek to diverge from the mean preference 
of the second group. Clearly, the candidates’ 
campaigns are simplified if the strategies that 
they adopt with respect to each group are in- 
dependent: each group may be concerned with 
a, different subset of issues, or each group might 
be unaware of the policies which a candidate 
advocates to the other group. Frequently, how- 
ever, the concerns of such groups overlap and 
information cannot readily be controlled. The 
strategic imperatives of the two groups con- 
flict. 

One approach to this conflict is to adopt 
some simplified decision rule such as selecting a 
strategy which compromises the optimal strate- 
gies of the two groups. The question is, how- 
ever: What weight should a candidate assign 
to the demands of each group? Should a can- 
didate adopt a position near the mean of the 
first group or near the optimal strategy of the 
second group? To answer such questions can- 
didates must ascertain the relative value of 
A, which is to say that we must ascertain the 
rate at which A can be converted into votes. 
For example, a candidate may be willing to 
forego a secure spatial position on an issue in 
order to secure sufficient finances so that he can 
support a campaign to vary his spatial location 
on some other issue, or so that he can vary the 
relative saliency of an issue. 

Unfortunately, virtually no systematic 
knowledge exists concerning either the pro- 
duction possibilities of campaign resources or 
how candidates calculate these possibilities. 
Nevertheless, in lieu of such knowledge we pro- 
pose an hypothesis: The greater the degree of 
competition the more value a candidate assigns 
to such resources as finances, endorsements, 
and the support of activists. The logic of this 
hypothesis is that as competition increases, a 
candidate needs more resources to implement 
an effective campaign. A candidate, for ex- 
ample, might attempt to convince the elec- 
torate that his opponent supports some un- 
popular policy. The greater the threat which 
such attempts pose, the more resources a can- 
didate requires to counteract it. Thus, in terms 
of our illustration, the greater the degree of 
competition the greater the weight a candidate 
assigns to the strategic imperatives of the 
second group. Consequently, as competition 
increases, the distance each candidate’s stra- 
tegy diverges from the mean increases. 

This conclusion clearly contradicts the as- 
sertion that competition fosters middle-of-the- ` 
road candidates. It provides one explanation 
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for Warren E. Miller’s observation that “party 
differences within [a congressional] district are 
heightened when electoral competition is keen 
and are reduced under single party domination 
of congressional electoral polities,” and that 
“evenly balanced two-party competition . 

is associated with the reduction if not the total 
absence of direct representation of constituency 
policy preferences.’’8 Briefly, two candidates 
may not converge if the citizens’ preferences 
are distributed unimodally—the candidates 
may be maximizing valuable resources and this 
maximization can warrant strategies that di- 
verge from the mean preference. 


APPENDIX 


The proof of our theorem consists, first, of 
demonstrating by a suitable selection of the 
dispersion of f(x), that an equilibrium exists 
for n=] in which the candidates do not con- 
verge. This technique is then applied to the 
more general multidimensional situation. With- 
out loss of generality we assume that the mean 
of f(z) equals zero, and that 6<y. The ex- 
pressions for dV (6, ¥)/06 and 3V (Y, 6)/dy be- 
come, 


aV (6, y) = f T roe — )dx 
(A) ag o 
0 +y y — e 
~ a a 2 ) 
TD P aa 
aD E = fpf OE- Ws 


EE 


where (Al) is candidate 1’s rate of change of 
vote, and (A2) is candidate 2’s rate of change of 
vote. Setting 0 = —y, equations (A1) and (A2) 
reduce to, 


av ew y) 


(A3) = [Fete — odz — O 


won 0) 


(Ad) = f Peg — var + FOO) 


but, since g is symmetric, g() =g(0) so that, 
oV (0,4) avy, 8) 
a9. ay 


If OVW, 6)/dp =0 for y = —60, then, from 
equation (A5), dV(@, ¥)/d@=0, and the candi- 


(A5) A 


28 “Majority Rule and the Representative 
System of Government,” in Cleavages, Ideologies 
and Party Systems: Contributions to Comparative 
Political Sociology, ed. by E. Allardt and Y. Lit- 
tunen (Helsinki: Transactions of the Westermarch 
Society, 1964), p. 359, 376. 
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dates are in an equilibrium in which y= —@ <0 
(i.e., they do not converge to the mean). 

The proof that such an equilibrium can exist 
consists now of demonstrating that this occurs 
with a suitable choice of the variance of f(x). 
Assume that g(z—@) goes to zero for some finite 
z, say x’, so that g(x—0) =0, |x—6| >2’. Now 
by increasing the variance of f(x) in the range 
(x’, 0), f'(x) can be set as close to zero as we 
wish in this range. Thus, the integral term in 
equation (A3) can be made as small as we wish 
without affecting 4f(0)g(). With a suitable 
selection of f’(z), therefore, we set, 


f Poe- ds = HO 


so that the candidates do not converge and are 
in equilibrium. 

We now generalize our result for multivari- 
ate f(x), ie., z is a vector. We assume that a 
citizen’s loss, ¢(a—@), is a monotonic function 
of, 


lz — ollta = (@ — Y'A — 8) 


where A is a positive definite nXn matrix. If 
this loss matrix is identical for all citizens, there 
exists a linear transformation of the dimensions 
such that A is the identity matrix I in the 
transformed space. Thus, with no loss of gen- 
erality we assume, 

(As) 6-0) = 6 ( È e-o) 

Assume that f(z) possesses major and minor 
axes such that these axes are represented as 
straight lines (among the numerous densities 
possessing this property, for example, is the 
multivariate normal density function). Sup- 
pose, now, that the domain of competition be- 
tween f and y is restricted to the line, 


(A7) 0 = cy 


which passes through the origin and is a major 
or minor axis of f(x). By a rotation of the axis it 
is possible to transform this line onto one of the 
coordinate axes, say xı. Both candidates, there- 
fore, choose the median preferred position of 
the population on issues 2 through n (which are 
normalized to zero for convenience). Let folz) 
and go(x—@) be f(x) and g(x—@) in the rotated 
coordinate system, and let z and 6 now be 
measured in this new system. Obviously fo(s) 
is symmetric if f(x) is symmetric. Additionally, 
since the loss matrix is the identity, the rota- 
tion of the axis leaves the loss function @ in- 
variant, i.e., also in the new coordinate system 
equation (A6) remains valid. Thus, since 
g(a—6) is_a function of ¢, go(x—8) depends 
only on $ h (2;—0,)?=|[z—0||, and is sym- 
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metric. Simplifying notation, we drop the sub- 
script “o”. 

The vote for candidate 1 is expressed in 
vector notation now as, 


A89 VEV = f Fe -odr 
R 
where, 
(A9) R= fa:]je — al] < lje — y|} cE” 


i.e., R is a set in n-dimensional Euclidean space 
containing the most preferred positions of all 
citizens who prefer @ to y. To facilitate presen- 
tation we restrict our analysis now to the case 
of n=2. The method of analysis, however, is 
easily generalized. Thus, 


Ch (hm +L 


Let y=xr—9 and 

Observe now a ie id: ziel, and |z—y]] 
=l Thus, R= {y:||yl| <lly+ėll}, so that 
from (A8) and (A9) we get, 


(Al) VOW = f flu +D 


Reexpressing R, 
R = {y:|[yll < lly + ll} 
= fyi + ys? < (yi — £1)? + (y2 + &2)?} 
= fyi0 < Qkvyi + QEoye + h? + £27} 


= {yi2tyi > — Eya — $1? — £2} 
And, defining, 
wes 2yo + Ex? + Es" 
26 
we get for R, 


R = {yiyi > y*} 


Suppose now, without loss of generality, 
that #:1<y. Thus, from the definition of &, 


Xo 
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£,=6,—, <0, so that (A10) can be taken out of 
vector notation and rewritten, as, 


an) vew=f f Itoy 


-g (Y1, Yadyidys 


Our next step is to differentiate V (0, Y) with 
respect to fı. We observe first that, 


2key2 +e? 1 


dyi* oe 
08; 25? 2 


Thus, using Leibnitz’s rule (see footnote 12), 
we get, 


oe + 0) 


(A12) aV (8, ¥)/d0, = ae m g (y)dy 


F J JO + 1, yo + 02)9 yr", Y2) 
a + ce =] ee 


To show that an equilibrium can exist such 
that the candidates do not converge and that 
they adopt strategies symmetrically on op- 
posite sides of the mean on either the major or 
the minor axis of f(x), let yı = —@1 and Po=h 
=0. Thus, &=26,, &=0, and y" =0. Sub- 
stituting these identities, and z=y-+é into 
expression (A12), we have, 


ov 6, Y)/ 06; = J. f en m) = u | | (21 = Ay, todt dza 
(A13) 


->f f(O, sg (— 8i, £dr 


Thus, by increasing the variance of f(x) we can 
make the first term of (A13) as small as pos- 
sible without affecting the magnitude of the 
second term. This proves that an equilibrium 
exists such that the candidates do not converge 
towards each other along either axis of f(z). We 
now show that an equilibrium on an axis of 





FIGURE 15. 
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f(x) is at least a local equilibrium, i.e., that 
0 V(O, ¥)/06,=0. First, we observe that, 


_y +E: 
$ 


Thus, again applying Leibnitz’s rule, we get 
from (A11), 


aV (6, 4) /3b = 
o Í, 
ar J Flys* + 61, yo + 8g ly", ya) Y2 + Eady 


dy1* /06, = 


af(y + 8) 


d 
oe g(ydy 


Setting Yi= —01, Yo=Oe, our presumed local 
equilibrium state, and s=y-+6, we have, 


aV (6, Y) /30 = f ü f : di 


-9(t1 — 01, 2 — O2)dxidze 
E — 4:)fO 
ag, J _ e — Alf, 22) 


-9(— 81, T2 — badz 


Finally, if 0a=0 (i.e., if the axis of f(x) is ro- 
tated to correspond to an axis of the coordinate 
space), we get, 


f 2250, 299l 0s, ode = 0 


aa 
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This follows from the symmetry of f(0, 
%2)g{—81, %2) in zz And, since ð f(a1, x2) /022 is 
an odd function of £s, 


f ” Of (a1, T2) 
erase ea |; 


(x — 1, L2)AL2 = 0, 
ae OX: 


so 0 V(0, y)/00.=0. 

We illustrate in Figure 15 some contours of a 
symmetric density which is rotated so that the 
major and minor axes of f(z) correspond to 2 
and 2%. The vector A in this illustration corre- 
sponds to dV (0, ¥)/d0e; and B corresponds to 
aV (0, ¥)/06,. The vector C corresponds to the 
rate of change of candidate 1’s vote as 8 changes 
in the direction of C, and the magnitude of C 
can be expressed as 


aV, y) av @, ¥) a, 

Cg ape RR 

where y is the angle between C and B. But we 
have just shown that both terms of this ex- 
pression equal zero, so the magnitude of C 
equals zero. Thus, the candidate’s total vote 
declines if he shifts in any direction from 0, and 
0 is at least a local equilibrium point. 


CROSS-NATIONAL DIMENSIONS OF POLITICAL COMPETENCE 


EKpwaRD N. MULLER 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 


Political efficacy, the belief that the ruled in 
a political system have some capacity for ex- 
ercising influence over the rulers, has been 
studied extensively by political researchers. A 
selected bibliography compiled by Easton and 
Dennis in early 1967 contains some thirty 
books and articles which have dealt in one way 
or another with political efficacy and its cor- 
relates. And this bibliography could be up- 
. dated considerably. 

Substantial theoretic import has been at- 
tributed to political eficacy. Easton and Dennis 
consider the SRC sense of political efficacy 
construct to be an important determinant of 
the persistence of democratic regimes. They 
argue that beliefs in political efficacy provide 
“a reservoir of diffuse support upon which the 
system can automatically draw in normal 
times, when members may feel that their ca- 
pacity to manipulate the environment is not 
living up to their expectations, and in special 
periods of stress, when popular participation 
may appear to be pure illusion or when po- 
litical outputs fail to measure up to insistent 
demands,’ A related construct, termed “sub- 
jective competence” by Almond and Verba, is 
based on different indicators but interpreted 
as substantively equivalent to the SRC con- 
struct. On the basis of their analysis of the 
Five-Nation data, Almond and Verba arrive 
at the general conclusion that “the self-con- 
fident [subjectively competent] citizen appears 
to be the democratic citizen,” The concept of 
political competence, as formulated by Barnes, 
subsumes political efficacy under the aegis of an 
individual attribute consisting of “political 
skills plus the sense of efficacy necessary for 
effective political action.”4 Barnes contends 
that high levels of political competence dispose 
individuals to prefer democratic styles of lead- 
ership, while low levels dispose individuals to 


1 David Easton and Jack Dennis, “The Child’s 
Acquisition of Regime Norms: Political Efficacy,” 
this review, (March, 1967), p. 27. 

2 Easton and Dennis, op. cit., p. 38. 

3? Gabriel A. Almond and Sidney Verba, The 
Civic Culture (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1963), p. 257. 

4Samuel H. Barnes, ‘‘Leadership Style and 
Political Competence,” in Lewis J. Edinger (ed.), 
Political Leadership in Industrialized Societies 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1967), p. 60. 


prefer authoritarian styles. On these grounds, 
he concludes that relatively high levels of politi- 
cal competence are a necessary condition of 
political democracy.® 

Although theoretic significance has been 
attached to political efficacy and to the more 
general notion of political competence, con- 
ceptual ambiguities remain which need to be 
resolved. Both psychological factors and politi- 
cal skills are components warranting inclusion 
in any conceptualization of the dimensions of 
political competence, but the psychological fac- 
tors, particularly, require careful specification. 

Easton and Dennis have observed that “po- 
litical efficacy appears in three separate al- 
though by no means independent guises: as a 
norm, as a psychological disposition or feeling, 
and as a form of behavior.”’® Ambiguity has re- 
sulted from failure to distinguish between the 
SRC sense of efficacy construct—‘‘the feeling 
that political and social change is possible, and 
that the individual citizen can play a part in 
bringing about this change—’’? and the Al- 
mond-Verba measures of competence. The 
basic thrust of the SRC questions appears to be 
toward tapping beliefs in the extent to which 
the norm of political efficacy is actualized in a 
political system: the sense that the government 
is responsive to citizens in general. By contrast, 
psychological feelings of confidence, or beliefs 
on the part of the individual that he himself has 
the personal capacity to wield influence, appear 
to be the common core of the rather bewilder- 
ing profusion of competence measures em- 
ployed by Almond and Verba.® 

Following the formulations of Barnes and 


’ Barnes, op. cit., pp. 78-83; see also Ch. 13 of 
Barnes’ Party Democracy: Politics in an Italian 
Socialist Federation (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1967). 

6 Easton and Dennis, op. eit., p. 25. 

7 Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin, and Warren 
E. Miller, The Voter Decides (Evanston: Row, 
Peterson, 1954), p. 187. 

8 Their measures of political competence—also 
referred to as citizen competence and subjective civic 
competence—and its components of local and na- 
tional competence, as well as local subjective compe- 
tence and national subjective competence, all include 
the item pertaining to whether the individual 
thinks he can personally influence governmental 
decisions. See Chs. 7-9 in the Civic Culture. 
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Easton and Dennis, political competence will be 
conceptualized here as involving three basic 
dimensions: (1) a general belief that govern- 
ment is responsive to citizen influence; (2) 
skills necessary for effective political behavior; 
and (3) a psychological disposition or feeling of 
confidence in one’s personal ability to influence 
salient government decisions. 

If political competence is to contribute to the 
development and maintenance of democratic 
patterns of government, it would seem im- 
portant that the dimensions of political com- 
petence be congruent; that is, a pattern of 
moderately strong interrelationships ought to 
obtain among them. Conversely, incongruities, 
might be expected to function as a potential 
source of stress on democratic government. 

Given some motivation for attempting to 
influence the political process, such as dissatis- 
faction with political outputs and/or feelings of 
socioeconomic deprivation, it would seem likely 
that individuals possessing the rudimentary 
skills which are a prerequisite for effective 
influence would be less likely to withdraw 
support if they believed the government was 
patterened such that, over the long run, 
citizen influence over the behavior of public 
officials was fact rather than illusion. Also, 
if possession of skills necessary for effective 
influence were not associated with personal 
confidence in ability to exert influence, again 
it might be likely that perception of lack of 
opportunity to in fact exert influence would 
contribute to withdrawal of support. Finally, 
if citizens did not make any connection be- 
tween the degree to which the government was 
responsive to the membership in general and 
their own confidence in being able to exert 
influence, either set of beliefs might be more 
susceptible to fluctuation according to circum- 
stances of the moment, thereby introducing a 
greater potential for stress, than if beliefs in 
the reality of the efficacy norm buttressed be- 
liefs in personal ability to exert influence. 

This research, then, will focus on two major 
questions. (1) Can political competence be 
defined cross-nationally by (a) the same general 
dimensions and (b) equivalent operational in- 
dicators of these dimensions? (2) And (most 
importantly with respect to the relevance of 
political competence for the functioning of 
political democracy) is there a cross-national 
tendency for individuals to generalize from 
beliefs that the government is responsive to 
influence from the membership in general, and 
from possession of political resources necessary 
for effective influence, to feelings of confidence 
in their own ability to influence salient govern- 
ment decisions? 
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The data base for this investigation is the 
revised 1968 Inter-University Consortium for 
Political Research issue of the Five-Nation 
study conducted by Almond and Verba in 
1959-60. The Five-Nation interview schedule 
included numerous items relevant to the mea- 
surement of political competence and thus 
affords a useful extant source for cross-national 
investigation of the concept. 


I. DIMENSIONS OF POLITICAL COMPETENCE 


In order to answer the question of whether 
political competence can be defined cross- 
nationally by three general dimensions con- 
sisting of equivalent indicators, a principal 
components analysis was performed on the 
same sixteen items from each nation and the 
resulting solutions were then subjected to 
Varimax rotation.? Of course, the samples 
available for this test are drawn from nations 
at the upper end of the socioeconomic develop- 
ment continuum; thus the finding can be 
considered as generalizable mainly to indus- 
trialized societies. Table 1 shows the results of 
the factor analyses of these items for the 
United States, the United Kingdom, West 
Germany, Italy, and Mexico. Factor loadings 
lower than .800 have been excluded in order to 
facilitate visual interpretation. 

It was hypothesized that the first seven 
items, measuring exposure to political com- 
munication in the mass media, attention to 
political campaigns, political knowledge, and 
discussion of public affairs, would all correlate 
strongly with a factor which could be labelled 
Political Involvement; also, it was hypothesized 
tentatively that items 8 and 9, measuring the 
individual’s beliefs in his ability to understand 
local and national issues, would load with the 
first seven items, since these beliefs seem to be 
concomitants particularly of attention to 
politics, political knowledge, and political dis- 


9 Initially, seventeen items were included in the 
analysis. Variable #127 from the ICPR Five- 
Nation study issue, measuring respondents’ agree- 
ment-disagreement with the sense of efficacy 
proposition, “the way people vote is the main 
thing that decides how things are run in this 
country,’ did not load as hypothesized and was 
dropped from the analysis reported in this paper. 
Apparently, the belief that voting decides policy 
is not a component of the political efficacy dimen- 
sion which is equivalent cross-nationally. The 
sixteen variable solutions shown in Table 1 were 
derived by specifying rotation to three factors. 
The eigenvalue for the third factor in these solu- 
tions is quite close to 1.0. 
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TABLE 1. DIMENSIONS OF POLITICAL COMPETENCE! FIVE NATIONS 
United States United Kingdom West Germany Italy Mexico 
(N =970) (N =963) (N =955) (N =995) (N =1295) 
(PI) (AIG) (PE) (PD (AIG) (PE) (PD (AIG) (PE) (PD (AIG) (PE) (PI) (AIG) (PE) 
I I i I IW m I wa WwW I ww mm I iW mw 


1. Follow Govt Af- 
fairs Newspapers .776 795 
2. Follow Govt Af- 
fairs TV or Radio .733 
3. Follow Govt 
Affairs Magazines .701 .493 
4, Pay Attention 
to Campaigns .619 
5. Knowledge of 
Party Leaders .654 . 661 
6. Knowledge of 
Cabinet Positions .631 
7. Discuss Govt 
Affairs 595 .316 
8. Understand Local 
Issues -443 442 
8. Understand Issues 
Facing Country .588 .310 
10. Could Change Bad 
Local Regulation 755 .695 
11. Would Act on Bad 
Local Regulation 751 -740 
12. Could Change Bad 
National Law .690 715 
13. Would Act on Bad 
National Law .335 .703 
14. Average Man 
Understand Govt 
15. Candidates Act 
After Election 
16. People Have Say 
in Govt 2364 «6455 .612 


747 


.846  .570 394 


«733 
0727 


739 


823 .833 .790 
«792 -824 -873 
-628 .839 -661 
641 .583 563 
703 -724 628 
637 .685 -823 
-833 -733 .674 
- 502 - 708 664 
716 -746 832 
„826 -783 .790 
„818 . 789 780 
647 6793 801 
-680 -T74 .838 
325 378 362 - 369 . -385 
-648 718 705 
.622 740 . 736 


(PI): Political Involvement (AIG): Ability to Influence Government (PE); Political Efficacy 


cussion.!° These rudimentary political skills 
consist of activities, cognitions, and beliefs 
which, according to Milbrath’s hierarchy of 


10 The items hypothesized as defining a Political 
Involvement dimension, as they appear in the 
ICPR Five-Nation study codebook, are: #23, 
Follow Government Affairs in Newspapers: 4- 
point scale, “Nearly Everyday’’—low, ‘‘Never’’— 
high; #34, Follow Government Affairs on Televi- 
sion or Radio: 4-point scale, “Nearly Everyday” 
—low, “Never’—high; #25, Follow Government 
Affairs in Magazines: 3-point scale, “Onee a Week 
or More’’—low, ‘“‘Never’—high; #81, Pay At- 
tention to Campaign: 3-point scale, “Much’— 
low, ‘‘None”’—high; #99, Name Party Leaders: 
7-point scale, Seven or Six Correct—low, “None 
Correct’’—high; #185, Name Cabinet Positions: 
6-point scale, “Five Correct’’—low, “None Cor- 
rect’ —high; #26 (Do You) Talk About Gov- 
ernment Affairs With People: 4-point scale, 
“Nearly Everyday’”—low, ‘‘Never’—high, #31, 
Understand Local Issues: 5-point scale, “Very 


political involvement, define the spectator 
stratum. 

Further, it was hypothesized that items 10, 
11, 12, and 18, which formed the core of the 
various Almond-Verba competence measures, 
would all correlate strongly with a factor which 
could be labelled Ability to Influence Govern- 
ment.” These items are measures of an indi- 


well’’—low, “Not at All’—~high; #80, Understand - 
Issues Facing the Country: 5-point scale, “Very 
Well”’—low, “Not at all’”’—high. 

11 The hierarchy of political involvement is 
presented in Figure 3 at page 18 of Lester W. 
Milbrath, Political Participation (Chicago: Rand 
McNally and Company, 1965). 

1 The items hypothesized as defining an Ability 
to Influence Government dimension, as they 
appear in the ICPR Five-Nation study codebook, 
are: #39, Could Change Bad Regulation: 5-point 
scale; #40, Would Act on Regulation: 5-point 
scale; #43, Could You Change Law: 5-point scale; 
#44, Would You Act on Law: 5-point scale. 
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vidual’s evaluation of his personal ability to 
influence local and national government deci- 
sions perceived as unjust or harmful.” 

Finally, it was hypothesized that items 14, 
15, and 16, similar to the SRC sense of efficacy 
items, would all correlate strongly with a 
factor which could be labelled Political Effi- 
cacy. In contrast to the Ability to Influence 
Government items, which measure the degree 
to which individuals believe they could and 
would try to influence government, the Politi- 
cal Efficacy items are measures of the compre- 
hensibility and responsiveness of government 
to citizens in general.” 

On the whole, the factor structures for the 


Variables 39 and 43 were recoded as follows: 
“Very Likely’ =1; ‘Moderately Likely” =2; 
“Likely Only If Others Joined In” =3; ‘‘Some- 
what Unlikely’ =4; “Not at All Likely—Im- 
possible” =5. Variables 40 and 44 were recoded 
as follows: ‘Very Likely’ =1; “Moderately 
Likely” =2; “Depends on the Issue” =3; Some- 
what Unlikely” =4; “Not at All Likely-—Im- 
possible” = 5. 

3 A situation was defined as follows: “Suppose 
a regulation were being considered by (specify 
most local government unit—town, village, etc.) 
which you considered very unjust or harmful, 
what do you think you could do.” After respon- 
dents had reported whether they could do some- 
thing they were then asked: (1) “If you made an 
effort to change this regulation how likely is it that 
you would succeed”; (2) “If such a case arose, 
how likely is it that you would actually do some- 
thing about it”; (3) “Have you ever done any- 
thing to try to influence a local decision.” The 
initial item in the series (both local and national), 
whether respondents believed they could do 
something, was not included in the factor analyses 
because it formed a 2-point scale; the last item, 
have you ever done anything, was not included 
because it is a measure of a more intensive level 
of participation than Political Involvement, and 
this level of participation (what Milbrath terms 
“transitional activities,”’) is not the subject of 
this analysis. 

4 The items, as they appear in the ICPR Five- 
Nation study codebook, are #29, Average Man 
Understand Government: 3-point scale; #130 
Candidates Act After Election: 3-point scale; 
#132, People Have No Say in Government: 3- 
point scale. In order to avoid performing factor 
analysis on unstable phi coefficients, DK responses 
to all these items were coded as the midpoint on 
these scales. These variables were recoded so that 
all scales would run in the same direction; in these 
instances “Disagree” is low, “Agree” is high. 
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five countries are characterized by the rather 
striking clarity with which the hypothesized 
dimensions emerge. Those items measuring 
rudimentary political skills consistently define 
the first factor. There are a few moderate load- 
ings between .400 and .600—three in the 
United States, four in the United Kingdom, 
and one each in the remaining three countries; 
otherwise, the rudimentary political skills 
items are strongly correlated with a Politica: 
Involvement dimension. 

The second factor is especially distinct ir 
each country. Without exception, the items 
measuring an individual’s beliefs in his persona: 
ability to influence local and national govern- 
ment decisions are strongly correlated with ar 
Ability to Influence Government dimension 

The third factor is more problematic. In thc 
United States and the United Kingdom thi- 
factor is clearly defined by the items measuring 
beliefs in the efficacy norm. Among Americans. 
People Have Say in Government is only mod- 
erately correlated with the Political Efficacy: 
factor; otherwise, the comprehensibility anc. 
responsiveness of government items are strongly 
correlated with a Political Efficacy dimension 
in these two countries. Among Germans, 
Italians, and Mexicans, the government re- 
sponsiveness items show consistently stron: 
correlations with a Political Efficacy dimer- 
sion; however, Average Man Understan:! 
Government—the comprehensibility of gov- 
ernment item—does not load very well on th’s 
dimension, and among Germans and Italian, 
this item shows almost as much association 
with the Political Involvement factor as wit : 
Political Efficacy. 

In general, visual inspection of the factcr 
solutions affirms the hypothesis that politic: ! 
competence can be defined cross-nationally bv 
the same dimensions and that these dimensio: s 
are operationally equivalent phenomena. Sup- 
port for this interpretation is provided by tl.c 
coefficients of congruence between these facte? 
structures. The coefficient of congruence me: 
sures the degree to which factor structures for £ 
fixed set of variables are invariant across di `- 
ferent populations.™ Across the five countrie; 
the congruence coefficients describing tlc 
similarity of the Political Involvement ai 
Ability to Influence Government factor pai- 
ings are quite high: the range for Politic: 
Involvement is between .995 and .979; f° 


1 See Harry H. Harmon, Modern Factor Anıl- 
ysis (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 19€7, 
2nd Ed.), pp. 268-272, The coefficients are shorn 
in Appendix A. 
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Ability to Influence Government the range is 
between .988 and .943. The congruence co- 
efficient for the Political Efficacy factor in the 
United States and the United Kingdom is also 
quite high, attaining a value of .964. However, 
the majority of the congruence coefficients for 
the other Political Efficacy factor pairings fall 
between .900 and .800, indicating only mod- 
erate congruence, a reflection of the fact that 
Average Man Understand Government is 
much less a component of Political Efficacy in 
West Germany, Italy, and Mexico, than in the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 

A criticism levelled at the analysis of these 
data by the original investigators was that their 
approach tended to focus exclusively on com- 
parison between nations, leaving open the 
possibility that relationships found to exist 
between whole nations might not hold up or 
might be altered substantially by within-na- 
tion variation due to such factors as geographic 
and level of urbanization differences." If one is 
interested in examining interrelationships be- 
tween dimensions of political competence 
across different nations, substantial within- 
nation variation by such variables as region and 
size of place would have to be taken into ac- 
count in order to develop theoretically useful 
generalizations. 

The statistical technique employed to in- 
vestigate regional and size of place effects on 
the distribution of political competence within 
nations is one-way analysis of variance, useful 
when testing for a relationship between a 
quantified (measured on an interval scale) 
variable and a qualitative—or higher order— 
variable. Tables 2-4 show the variation in 
political competence by region and size of 
place for the United States, the United King- 
dom, West Germany, and Italy (Mexico has 
not been included because the Mexican sample 
was not coded by region and is unreliable with 
respect to size of place)!’ Political Efficacy 
scores range from —11 to 56; Political Tn- 
volvement scores range from —05 to 72; 
Ability to Influence Government scores range 
from 0 to 55. The direction of these scales is 
inverse to score magnitude: the lower the score, 
the higher the level of competence; the higher 
the score, the lower the level of competence.'® 


38 See the review of the Civie Culture by Stein 
Rokkan in this review (September, 1964). 

1" The Mexican sample only included towns 
with populations of 10,000 or more. 

18 The methodology of scale construction is dis- 
cussed in Appendix B. The Political Efficacy 
scales are less equivalent across the samples than 
the other scales because the contribution of the 
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Due to the inflation of F by sample size, the 
significance level selected for rejection of the 
null hypothesis is .01. 

A statistically significant F indicates that 
there are nonchance variations between means 
somewhere among the groups. The interesting 
question involves determination of which 
groups are significantly different. Assuming 
that the estimates of the population variance 
for each group meet the assumption of homo- 
scedasticity, that is, are equal, then a signifi- 
cant F indicates that the largest difference be- 
tween group means is necessarily statistically 
significant. A variety of procedures exist for 
making other a posteriori comparisons.!* The 
method adopted here is that proposed by 
Scheffé; with regard to Type I error, it is more 
rigorous than other multiple comparison 
methods.?¢ 

Table 2 shows that Political Efficacy is dis- 
tributed rather evenly by region and size of 
place in the four countries. Statistically sig- 
nificant regional variation in Political Efficacy 
appears only among Italians; significant size 
of place variation appears only among Ger- 
mans. Italians residing in central Italy mani- 
fest a substantially greater degree of belief in 
the efficacy norm (X =33.65) than do their 
compatriots from the north (X =41.16) and 
south (X =41.40). By size of place in West 
Germany, Political Efficacy tends to be dis- 


proportionately located in large urban areas 


Average Man Understand Government compo- 
nent is negligible in West Germany, Italy, and 
Mexico. Thus, the equivalence of the Political 
Efficacy scales for all the countries is mainly in 
terms of beliefs about the responsiveness of govern- 
ment to the membership in general. 

1? The multiple ¢ test method has the least to 
recommend it because there is no way to deter- 
mine how many of the comparisons which achieve 
statistical significance are due to chance alone, or 
to the circumstance that, since the ¢ tests cannot 
be regarded as independent, some results dictate, 
others. For a useful discussion see William L. 
Hays, Statistics (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1963), pp. 375-376 and 471-472. 

20 The Scheffé method is relatively insensitive 
to departures from normality and homoscedastic- 
ity, and is applicable to groups of unequal sizes. 
Its drawback is that it is probably too conserva- 
tive with regard to Type I error; as compensation, 
Scheffé recommends that a significance level of 
.10 be selected. A brief but lucid presentation is in 
George A. Ferguson, Statistical Methods in 
Psychology and Education (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1966, 2nd Ed.), pp. 295-297. 
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TABLE 2. REGIONAL AND SIZE OF PLACE VARIATION IN POLITICAL EFFICACY 
MEAN POLITICAL EFFICACY SCORES: BY REGION 
Mean 
East(N = 249) South(¥ =312)  West(N =409) Square F 
United 33.27 36.13 33.05 Between 950.41 3.10 n.s. 
States® Within 306.20 
England (N =811) Scotland(N =94)  Wales(N =58) 
United 36.40 39.11 40.26 Between 655.95 2.28 n.s. 
Kingdom l Within 294.36 
North(N =210) Central(N =564) South(N =181) 
West 38.54 37.19 39.79 Between 505.34 2.13 n.s. 
Germany? Within 237.21 
North(N =470) Central(N =191) South(N =334) 
Italy 41.17 33.65 41.40 Between 4480.56 23.07 p<.001 
Within 194.19 
MEAN POLITICAL EFFICACY SCORES: BY SIZE OF PLACE 
20000- Mean 
<20000(N =406) 100000(N =142) >100000(N =422) Square F 
United 35.03 30.75 34.32 Between 985.97 3.22 n.s. 
States Within 306.12 
20000- 
<20000(NV =240) 100000(N =299) >100000(N =424) 
United 37.60 35.74 37 .33 Between 299.34 1.01 nus. 
Kingdom Within 295.10 
20000- 
<20000(N =354) 100000(N =329) >100000(N =272) 
West 40.12 38.15 34.98 Between 2043.38 8.73 p<.001 
Germany Within 233.99 
20000- 
<20000(N =324) 100000(N =544) >100000(N =127) 
Italy 39.16 40.24 39.61 Between 122.16 0.60 n.s. 
Within 202.97 


a The East includes New England and Middle Atlantic States; the South includes South Atlantic, 
East South Central, and West South Central States; the West includes East North Central, West 
North Central, Mountain, and Pacifice States. 

b The North includes Schleswig-Holstein, Lower Saxony, Hamburg, and Bremen; Central includes 
Hesse, Baden-Wuerttemberg, North Rhine-Westphalia, and Rhineland Palatinate; the South consists 
of Bavaria. 


(X =34.98) as opposed to medium-size towns 


(¥ =88.15) and small town-rural areas (Z reporting the F values for the comparisons, those 


=40,12).2 


2 For all a posteriori comparisons in Tables 
2-4, the obtained F must be equal to or greater 
than 4.60 if the null hypothesis is to be rejected 
according to the Scheffé procedure (œ =.10). In 


which are statistically significant have been itali- 
cized. The break in Political Efficacy by region 
among Italians is obvious. The relevant compari- 
sons on Political Efficacy by size of place among 
Germans are: <20000, 20000-100000—F =2.89; 
20000-100000, >100000——F =6.25. 
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TABLE 3. REGIONAL AND SIZE OF PLACE VARIATION IN POLITICAL INVOLVEMENT 
MEAN POLITICAL INVOLVEMENT SCORES: BY REGION 
Mean 
East(N =249) South(V =312) West(NV =409) Square F 
United 29.90 35.72 30.80 Between 2988.16 9.01 p<.001 
States? Within 331.63 
England(N =811) Scotland(N =94) Wales(N =58) 
United 36.51 38.16 48.50 Between 3922.91 12.51 p<.001 
Kingdom Within 313.66 
North(N =210) Central(N =564) South(N =181) 
West 28.07 33.80 34.45 Between 2871.47 8.77 p<.001 
Germany? Within 327 .62 
North(N =470) Central(N=191) South(NV =334) 
Italy 45.96 47 .80 43.83 Between 1837.23 4.45 n.s. 
Within 300.51 
MEAN POLITICAL INVOLVEMENT SCORES: BY SIZE OF PLACE 
20000- Mean 
<20000(N =406) 100000(N =142) >100000(N =422) Square F 
United 34.20 30.11 30.88 Between 1491.63 4.46 n.s. 
States . Within 334.72 
20000- 
<20000(N =240) 100000(N =299) >100000(N =424) 
United 39.61 35.82 37.25 Between 963.97 3.01 n.s. 
Kingdom Within 319.82 
20000- 
<20000(N =354) 100000(N =329) >100000(N =272) 
West 35.36 31.97 29.96 Between 2345.34 7.14p<.001 
Germany Within 328.72 
20000- 
<20000(N =324) 100000(N =544) >100000(N =127) 
Italy 46.50 44.46 46.85 Between 571.75 1.89 n.s. 
Within 302.05 


a The East includes New England and Middle Atlantic States; the South includes South Atlantic, 
East South Central, and West South Central States; the West includes East North Central, West 
North Central, Mountain, and Pacific States. 

b The North includes Schleswig-Holstein, Lower Saxony, Hamburg, and Bremen; Central includes 
Hesse, Baden-Wuerttemberg, North Rhine-Westphalia, and Rhineland Palatinate; the South consists 
of Bavaria. 


The data presented in Table 3 indicate that 
Political Involvement, like Political Efficacy, 
is generally homogenous by size of place. Only 
in West Germany does Political Involvement 
vary significantly by size of place: Germans 
residing in small town and rural areas, whoSe 
mean Political Involvement score is 35.36, 
manifest less of these rudimentary skills than 


do those residing in medium-size towns and 
large urban areas, whose mean scores are 
31.97 and 29.96, respectively. On the other 
hand, in three of the four countries the dis- 
tribution of Political Involvement clearly 


22 <20000, 20000-100000—-F = 16.21; 20000- 
100000, > 100000—-F = 1.69. 
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TABLE 4. REGIONAL AND SIZE OF PLACE VARIATION IN ABILITY TO INFLUENCE GOVERNMENT 


MEAN ABILITY TO INFLUENCE GOVERNMENT SCORES: BY REGION 





Mean 
East(N =249) South(V =312) West(N =409) Square F 
United 30.01 33.96 32.51 Between 1089.31 5.68p<.01 
States® Within 191.63 
England(N =811) Scotland(N =94) Wales(N =58) 
United 33.09 33.46 35.72 Between 189.69 1.05 n.s. 
Kingdom Within 180.50 
North(N =210) Central(N =564) South(N =181) 
West 37.47 37.25 37.29 Between 3.84 0.03 n.s, 
Germany? Within 141.16 
North(V =470) Central(V=191) South(NV =334) 
Italy 35.70 41.38 38.25 Between 2271.31 16.20 p <.001 
Within 140.59 
MEAN ABILITY TO INFLUENCE GOVERNMENT SCORES: BY SIZE OF PLACE 
20000- Mean 
<20000(N =406) 100000(N =142) >100000(N = 422) Square F 
United 34.20 30.11 30.88 Between 1491.63 4.46 n.s. 
States Within . 334.72 
20000- 
<20000 (N =240) 100000(N =299) >100000 (N =424) 
United 33.88 32.18 33.72 Between 263.72 1.46 n.s. 
Kingdom Within 180.35 ` 
20000- 
<20000(N =354) 100000(NV =329) >100000(N =272) 
West 37.31 37.75 36.90 Between 57.13 0.41 n.s. 
Germany Within 141.05 
20000- 
<20000(N =324) 100000(N =544) >100000(N = 127) 
Italy 37.47 37 .92 36.95 Between 56.44 0.39 n.s. 
Within 145.06 


a The East includes New England and Middle Atlantic States; the South includes South Atlantic, 


East South Central, and West south Central States; the West includes East North Central, West 
North Central, Mountain, and Pacific States. 

b The North includes Schleswig-Holstein, Lower Saxony, Hamburg, and Bremen; Central includes 
Hesse, Baden-Wuerttemberg, North Rhine-Westphalia, and Rhineland Palatinate; the South consists 


of Bavaria. 


varies by region. Among Americans, the dif- 
ference occurs between the south and the 
nonsouth: Political Involvement is lower in the 
south (X =35.72) than in the east (X = 29.90) 
and west (X =30.80).% On the average, in the 


23 Hast, 
12.96. 


West—F=0.38; South, West—F= 


United Kingdom the English (¥ =36.51) and 
the Scots (¥=38.16) manifest substantially 
greater levels of the rudimentary political 
skills which define the Political Involvement 
dimension than do the Welsh (X =48.50).™* 


% England, Scotland—F = 0.74; Scotland, Wales 
——F = 12.25. 
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And in West Germany the level of Political 
Involvement is greater among Germans resid- 
ing in the north, whose mean score is 28.07, 
than among Germans residing in the central 
and southern regions of the country, whose 
mean scores are 33.80 and 34.45, respectively.” 

Turning to Table 4, it can be seen that 
Ability to Influence Government is homoge- 
nous by size of place in each of the four coun- 
tries. By region, in the United States Ability to 
Influence Government beliefs appear to be 
located to a greater degree in the east (X 
== 30.01) than in the south (X =33.96) and 
west (¥=32.51)*. The F-ratio for Ability to 
Influence Government by region among Itali- 
ans should be regarded with caution, since 
the condition of heteroscedasticity (unequal 
variances) obtains between these regions, and 
may inflate the F-ratio spuriously.?’? Tenta- 
tively, then, it may be inferred that in Italy 
the incidence of Ability to Influence Govern- 
ment beliefs is highest of all in the northern 
region, where the mean score is 35.70, lower in 
the southern region, where the mean is 38.25, 
and lowest of all in central Italy, where the 
mean is 41.38.78 

Analysis of variance thus indicates that the 
three dimensions of political competence are 
relatively homogeneously distributed by region 
and size of place in the four countries studied: 
differences clearly appear, but they do not 
define consistent disproportionate location of 
political competence either in certain geo- 
graphic regions or in certain communities 
differentiated by degree of urbanization. The 
regional differences which appear in the United 
States on Political Involvement and Ability to 
Influence Government are mixed rather than 


* North, Central—F = 15.21; Central, South— 
F =0,18. 

2 Hast, West—F = 5.29; South, West-—F = 1.96. 

27 Where groups are of unequal sizes and a 
single test is desired of the hypothesis that 
of=gi= +++ =¢g%=<¢%, the appropriate method 
is the Bartlett test for homogeneity of variance, 
described at pages 193-194 of Helen M. Walker 
and Joseph Lev, Statistical Inference (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1953). The test 
yields a statistic B which has a chi-square distri- 
bution with k —1 degrees of freedom. The B value 
for Ability to Influence Government by region is 
27.23. This is substantially greater than the chi- 
square value required for rejection of the null 
hypothesis at the .001 level, which is 13.8. There- 
fore, considerable lack of homogeneity is indi- 
cated. l 

28 North, South—F =9.00; Central, South—F 
= 8.41, 
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exclusively south versus nonsouth. Among 
Germans, size of place affects the distribution 
of Political Efficacy and Political Involvement, 
but these effects are mixed; the size of place 
difference on Political Efficacy occurs between 
small town-rural areas and medium-size towns 
versus large urban areas, whereas the Political 
Involvement difference pits small town-rural 
areas against medium-size towns and large 
urban areas. Although Political Efficacy and 
Ability to Influence Government differ by re- 
gion in Italy, the effect of region is mixed, levels 
of Ability to Influence Government appearing 
to be highest in northern Italy, somewhat lower 
in the south, and lowest in the central region, 
whereas levels of Political Efficacy are greater 
in central Italy, as opposed to the north and 
south. (The findings that Political Efficacy and 
Ability to Influence Government are not con- 
sistently lower in south Italy than in central 
and northern Italy and that Political Involve- 
ment is evenly distributed across the whole of 
Italy, support Kogan’s criticism of the La- 
Palombara-Tarrow thesis that Italian political 
culture is sharply divided between north and 
south; Kogan points out that the Five-Nation 
data do not show sharp differences on many 
political culture variables and he argues that, 
in general, the dualistic political culture thesis 
is an exaggeration. )?9 

Since consistent regional or size of place 
imbalances in political competence do not ap- 
pear within the four countries, subsequent 
analysis will focus on relationships between the 
competence dimensions within each country as 
a whole. The finding of homogeneity with re- 
spect to levels of urbanization is interesting 
from a substantive point of view because it is 
consistent with Neubauer’s thesis that, among 
nations which have developed beyond a socio- 
economic threshold supportive to political 
democracy (a class which includes each of 
these nations), factors such as urbanization 
will have little effect on the development and 
maintenance of democratic patterns of govern- 
ment.° As the growth of political competence 


29 See Norman Kogan’s review of Sidney G. 
Tarrow, Peasant Communism in Southern Italy 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1967) in 
this REVIEW (December, 1968). Kogan’s criticism 
is confined to Tarrow’s presentation of the dual- 
istic culture thesis, but LaPalombara’s view is 
apposite with that of Tarrow; see Joseph LaPal- 
ombara, “Italy: Fragmentation, Isolation, and 
Alienation,” in Lucian W. Pye and Sidney Verba 
(eds.), Political Culture and Political Development 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1965). 

80 See Deane E. Neubauer, “Some Conditions 
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generally is considered conducive to political 
democracy, Neubauer’s thesis would imply the 
lack of relationship found here. 

The finding that levels of Political Involve- 
ment do vary by region in three of the four 
countries is also of substantive interest, al- 
though explanation of this pattern is not a 
simple matter. Region is a surrogate variable; 
factors such as differences in levels of indus- 
trialization, communications development, ed- 
ucation, and income, as well as differences in 
political history and traditions, may be re- 
flected in the differential distribution of Politi- 
cal Involvement by region in the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and West Germany. 
Detailed investigation of which factors are 
responsible for the effect of region is not a 
purpose of this paper. However, it may be that 
subcultural attitudes of regional separatism are 
responsible for much of the effect of region on 
Political Involvement in the United States and 
the United Kingdom. The Political Involve- 
ment scale measures mainly involvement in 
national politics. Regions with a history of 
separatist sentiment such as the southern 
United States and Wales might be expected to 
show lower levels of national political involve- 
ment than regions without such traditions. 
Separatism is still very much a part of the 
political history of the American South. And 
Welsh nationalism is distinctive in the United 
Kingdom. Alford states that ‘Welsh national- 
ism is apparently growing, not dying,” and 
cites evidence pointing to the conspicuousness 
of Welsh separatism: “If language can be 
considered a crucial index of the cultural basis 
for regional separatism, then clearly Wales 
ranks higher than Scotland; for in 1931, 37 
per cent of the Welsh population spoke Welsh, 
while only 2 per cent of the Scottish population 
spoke Gaelic.’’# 


II. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN DIMENSIONS 
OF POLITICAL COMPETENCE 


Circularity of influence surely operates 
among the three dimensions of political com- 
petence. However, the presumption in the 
following analysis is that Political Efficacy and 
Political Involvement function largely as ante- 
cedents of Ability to Influence Government. 
Setting Political Involvement prior to Ability 
to Influence Government entails an assump- 
tion which seems plausible enough: that the 





of Democracy,” this Review (December, 1967). 

3t Robert R. Alford, Party and Society (Chicago: 
Rand McNally & Company, 1963), pp. 143 and 
142 note 26, respectively. 
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major path of causation involves a relationship 
in which the characteristics that define Political 
Involvement are political resources which 
should contribute to the individual’s develop- 
ment of confidence in his personal ability to 
wield influence over salient political decisions. 

The placement of Political Efficacy is more 
questionable. Among adults, generalization 
from confidence in personal political potency to 
confidence in the overall responsiveness of the 
government might be expected to occur. How- 
ever, Easton and Dennis have shown that, in 
the American political system, a coherent 
structure of beliefs in the overall responsive- 
ness-nonresponsiveness of the government tc 
citizen influence is inculcated in children (at 
least white middle-class children) at an early 
age.*? On the basis of their findings (admittedly 
a flimsy empirical base at this stage—but by 
no means implausible), the assumption adoptec 
here is that the major path of causation be- 
tween Political Efficacy and Ability to In- 
fluence Government involves a relationship i1. 
which beliefs about the extent to which the 
efficacy norm is a reality in the political sys- 
tem, inculcated in children through processes 
of conditioned learning, affect adult confidence 


32 Easton and Dennis, op. cit., esp. pp. 29-33. 
As the authors note at page 31: “The most im- 
portant conclusion emerging from our principa. 
component analysis is that by grade 3 children 
have already begun to form an attitude, as re- 
vealed in the five high-loading items, which w.» 
could call a sense of political efficacy. This basi: 
orientation is likely to become crystallized car]: 
in the life of the individual and to be maintained 
at least through these grades. This does not say, 
of course, that the third-grade child has develope:] 
a high sense of political efficacy, nor does it asser: 
that any particular proportion of them experi- 
ence this sentiment at any level of intensity. I; 
only says that an attitude structure has begun tə 
take shape among the children in their earl, 
years.” Data on the direction (positive-negativc) 
of efficacy beliefs among children in the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Italy, and West 
Germany is reported in Jack Dennis, Leon Linc- 
berg, Donald McCrone, and Rodney Sticfbol«a, 
“Political Socialization to Democratic Orientatio: s 
in four Western Systems,” Comparative Political 
Studies (April, 1968) These authors are cor- 
cerned with whether there is an upward or dow- 
ward trend in the aggregate level of positive 
efficacy feelings among children from youngest iv 
oldest in the four countries. Their study does nei 
focus on the age at which children acquire a co- 
herent structure of beliefs about the efficacy 
norm. 
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AIG 


PE: Political Efficacy 
PI: Political Involvement 


AIG: Ability to Influence Govt 


~------~ -== Relatively weak impact: .100<@<.300 | 


m_m Relatively strong impact: 8>.300 


300 <*PE- PI<.700 


.300<*PE- AIG<.700 


300 <"*PI- AIG <.700 


Freure 1. Hypothetical causal relationships 
between dimensions of political competence 


in personal political potency. Also, given that 
beliefs in the efficacy norm are learned at an 
early age, it is logical to assume that these 
beliefs will have an important effect on the 
degree to which adults become motivated to 
acquire the rudimentary political skulls which 
are a prerequisite for effective influence. Here, 
the assumption is that the inculcation of be- 
liefs in the efficacy norm will dispose members 
to. feel that there is some payoff in becoming 
politically involved. 
Thus, in the following analysis a particular 
causal ordering is assumed and the purpose is 
to discover, given the assumed sequence, the 
linkages which apply to each of the five na- 
tions. Instead of utilizing Blalock’s rather 
tedious search procedure, the method employed 
here is the more straightforward technique of 
path analysis.” Having assumed causal se- 


33 See Otis Dudley Duncan, “Path Analysis,” 
American Journal of Sociology (July, 1966). 


quence, unmeasured variables as residual 
factors, and uncorrelated residuals, path 
analysis, as Duncan has pointed out, “amounts 
to a sequence of conventional regression 
analyses, and the basic theorem becomes 
merely a compact statement of the normal 
equations of regression theory for variables in 
standard form.’’% 

The set of relationships between the political 
competence dimensions which is assumed to be 
most conducive to the development and main- 
tenance of democratic government is displayed 
graphically in Figure 1. The upper limit of the 
hypothesized gross effects between the vari- 
ables has been set at .700. Beyond this level 
the competence dimensions would merge 
empirically. The pattern of net effects, as 
estimated by the beta weights (8), is hypothe- 


a Ibid., p. 6. 
% Presumably, they would -all load on one 
principal component. 
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TABLE 5, FIVE-NATION INTERCORRELATION 
MATRICES (7): POLITICAL COMPETENCE 


UNITED STATES 
Political Ability to In- 
Involvement fluence Govt 


-887 
-558 


Political Efficacy 
Political Involvement 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Political Ability to In- 
Involvement fluence Govt 


.406 


.210 
.830 


Political Efficacy 344 


Political Involvement 


WEST GERMANY 


Political Ability to In- 
Involvement fluence Govt 


273 
-3880 


Political Efficacy 
Political Involvement 


ITALY 


Political Ability to In- 
Involvement fluence Govt 


„314 


.029 
.358 


Political Efficacy 
Political Involvement 


MEXICO 


Political Ability to In- 
Involvement fluence Govt 


. 130 


— .015 
-354 


Political Efficacy .118 


Political Involvement 


sized as follows: PE should have relatively 
substantial impact on PJ, PI should have 
relatively substantial impact on AIG, and the 
impact of PE on AIG will be largely indirect, 
through PI. The proposed model is hierarchi- 
cal.2?7 To be sure, a reciprocal model, allowing 
the competence variables to be both cause and 


38 Indirect effects are computed by multiplying 
the path coefficients along a given chain of cau- 
sation. See Duncan, op. cit.; also see Peter M. Blau 
and Otis Dudley Duncan, The American Occupa- 
tional Structure (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1967), Ch. 5. l 

3 An excellent discussion of hierarchical 
models, as well as causal modelling in general, is 
in Hugh Donald Forbes and Edward R. Tufte, 
“A Note of Caution in Causal Modelling,” this 
Revrew (December, 1968). 
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effect of each other, would do better justice to 
reality; however, estimation of such linkages 
presents a difficult empirical problem.* Pre- 
sumably, the ordering adopted represents the 
major causal paths involved. 

Table 5 presents the five-nation intercor- 
relation matrices for the competence variables. 
In the United States the correlations are rela- 
tively strong. The relationship between PE 
and AIG is rather weak in the United King- 
dom; otherwise, a pattern of moderate rela- 
tionships obtains for the United Kingdom and 
West German samples. A quite different pat- 
tern emerges among Italians and Mexicans. 
The only substantial correlation in Italy and 
Mexico is between PI and AIG. PE and PI are 
related slightly in both countries. There is no 
relationship at all between PE and AIG. 

In the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and West Germany the correlations between 
the competence variables fall, with one excep- 
tion, within (or almost within in the case of 
PE and AIG among Germans) the parameters 
assumed to be conducive to the development 
and maintenance of democratic government. 
Among Italians and Mexicans, only the cor- 
relations between PI and AIG are greater than 
the lower boundary of the parameters specified. 

The lack of relationship between PE and 
AIG in Italy and Mexico means that in these 
countries individuals make no connection 
between their own sense of political potency 
and the receptivity of their governments to 
influence from the general membership. It 
may be that the phenomenon of Clientelzsmo, 
discussed by Tarrow with respect to southern 
Italy, is partially responsible in both countries 
for the lack of association between PE and 
AIG (as well as the slight association between 
PE and PI). According to Tarrow, under the 
system of Clientelismo ‘‘an individual is linked 
to the authority structure through personal 
ties of obligation and loyalty, rather than 
through the merger of his interests with others 
of the same social group or ideological persau- 
sion... . Clientelismo differs from a true system 
of representation, although it can adapt to an 
electorial system, and it deals in the satisfaction 
of personal interests.’’** This type of system, 
to the extent that it is perceived as operative, 
would not encourage members to associate 
their beliefs in the responsiveness of govern- 
ment to the members in general with their 
perception of their own ability to influence 
political decisions. 


88 See the discussion in ibid., at p. 1261, note 11 
and the literature cited therein. 
39 Tarrow, op. cit., p. 74. 


United States (N = 970) United Kingdom (N= 963) 
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Figure 2, Causal relationships between Political Efficacy, Political Involvement, and Abilit 
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Figure 2 shows the beta weights, generated 
from recursive regression equations, which 
estimate the path coefficients for the simple 
three variable model in each country.“ The 
path coefficient describing the impact of a 
standard unit PE change on PI is numerically 
the same as the correlation coefficient between 
these variables because, for the two variable 
case, 85r. 

Again, in the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and West Germany the path co- 
efficients fall within the parameters hypothe- 
sized as conducive to democratic political 
development and stability (the path coefficient 
of .298 which describes the direct impact of 
PI on AIG in the United Kingdom is quite 
close to the .800 value arbitrarily selected as 
indicative of moderately strong impact). The 
causal linkages between the competence vari- 
ables for these three countries fit the hypothe- 
sized pattern of net effects. Examing Figure 2 
in conjunction with Table 6, it can be seen that 
the impact of PI on AIG is sizeable and largely 
direct in all three countries. The net effect of 
PE on AIG is relatively slight. In the United 
States the effect of PE on AIG is largely in- 
direct, through PI. The United Kingdom pre- 
sents a slight exception to the expected pat- 
tern, since the indirect and direct effects of PE 
on AIG are of approximately equal magnitude. 
Germans are even more of an exception to the 
expected pattern: roughly two-thirds of the 
gross effect of PE on AIG is direct. In general, 
however, the pattern of direct and indirect 
effects between these variables is consistent 
with the hypothesized model. 

Among Italians and Mexicans only the net 
effect of PI on AIG is consistent with the 
parameters assumed to be conducive to demo- 
cratic development and stability. The impact 
of PI on AIG is completely direct; PE, of 
course, has no measurable impact on AIG. 

Two differential patterns emerge from these 


40 The comparability of beta coefficients across 
different samples, because the beta coefficients 
share the same dimensionality as correlation 
coefficients, can be distorted by unequal variances, 
Some of the estimates of the population variance 
for the competence scales do show statistically 
significant differences among the samples, but the 
magnitude of these differences is not large. Ex- 
amination of the partial regression coefficients, 
which are not affected by unequal variances, 
suggests that the patterns of impact inferred from 
the beta coefficients (standardized partial re- 
gression coefficients) are not substantively af- 
fected by any departures from cae of 
variance among the samples. 
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TABLE 6. CALCULATION OF INDIRECT EFFECTS OF 
POLITICAL INVOLVEMENT ON ABILITY TO 
INFLUENCE GOVERMENT AND POLITICAL 

EFFICACY ON ABILITY TO INFLUENCE 
GOVERNMENT: FIVE NATIONS 


rpr-ate = Pare -pr-+ (Prr. pe) (Para -px) 
(gross) (direct) (indirect) 
United States: .558=.504 +.054 
United Kingdom: .330=.293 +.037 
West Germany: .380=.326 + .054 
Italy: .358~ .361°+ .000 
Mexico: .354~ ,358*+ .000 


resar = Pana -pet (Ppi-pe) (Para -e1) 
(gross) (direct) (indirect) 
United States: .337=.133 + .204 
United Kingdom: ,210=.109 +.101 
West Germany: .273=.173 +.102 
Italy:  .029~ .000 +.000 
Mexico: — .015=~ .000 +.000 


2 Discrepancies due to rounding error. 


data. In the United States PE has substantial 
direct impact on PI: a unit change in PE (one 
standard deviation) will produce a .4 unit 
change in PI. PI has even greater impact on 
AIG: a unit change in PI will produce a .5 unit 
change in AIG. Also, PE has a slight direct, and 
even greater indirect, impact on AIG. Ameri- 
cans learn to believe that their political system 
is responsive to citizen influence at an early 
age. As adults, their belief in the reality of this 
norm encourages them to develop the rudi- 
mentary political skills necessary for some 
degree of effective influence. And possession of 
these rudimentary skills, as well as beliefs in 
the responsiveness of their government, dis- 
pose them to feel that, in situations where 
political laws and regulations are being pro- 
posed of which they disapprove, they have the 
personal potential to in some way exercise in- 
fluence over the outcome of the decisional 
process. 

Basically the same pattern is operative in 
the United Kingdom and West Germany. The 
difference between the causal linkages which 
apply to these two countries and those which 
apply to the United States is a difference of 
degree rather than kind. The net impacts be- 
tween the variables are larger in the United 
States than in the United Kingdom and West 
Germany. And the explanatory power of the 
simple three variable model is considerably 
greater in the United States than in the other 
two countries. However, the causal processes 
are similar and the patterns of effects generally 
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fall within the parameters suggested as sup- 
portive of democratic government. The rela- 
tively low gross explanatory power of the 
model among Britons, as well as the lower than 
expected indirect effect of PE on AIG, through 
PI, may be attributable in part to attitudes of 
deference toward political authority which 
permeate British political culture.“t The fact 
that the gross explanatory power of the model 
does attain moderate magnitude among Ger- 
mans may reflect efforts by German political 
authorities to promote adherance to democratic 
norms through political socialization processes, 
The largely direct, rather than indirect, impact 
of PE on AIG might be a reflection of the short 
duration of the socialization process in West 
Germany: many German adults may not have 
developed beliefs in the efficacy norm as 
children and then been motivated by these 
beliefs to acquire rudimentary skills necessary 
for influence: rather, their socialization to the 
norm, having occurred later, at a time when 
their levels of Political Involvement were more 
established, might thus have a more direct 
impact on their perceptions of personal ability 
to influence salient government decisions. 

The other pattern, which applies to Italy and 
Mexico, is presumably less supportive of 
democratic government. Italians and Mexicans 
who possess the skills necessary for effective 
influence do tend to believe that they can 
exercise influence; and this is likely an impor- 
tant linkage—politically involved Italians and 
Mexicans at least do not feel particularly 
thwarted with respect to their perception of the 
potential effectiveness of their own efforts to 
influence the political process. However, as 
far as the inculeation of beliefs in the respon- 
siveness of the government to citizen influence 
is concerned, if the Easton-Dennis findings are 
not just unique to the American political 
system, the Italian and Mexican systems are 
characterized by a discontinuity in the sociali- 
zation process. Politically involved citizens 
who feel confident of their ability to influence 
the political process are little more likely than 
their apathetic and less confident compatroits 
to believe in the reality of the efficacy norm. 
And were the politically involved (and there- 
fore politically relevant) members to find that 
their Ability to Influence Government beliefs 
did not match well with reality in specific 
situations, beliefs in the efficacy norm would 
provide little amelioration of their discontent. 

Of course, actually testing the effect of 


41 See the discussion in Almond and Verba, 
op. cit., pp. 4938-494. 
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congruence between competence dimensions on 
democratic development and stability is not 
possible with the Five-Nation data. The in- 
ferences made about the effects of the different 
competence patterns must remain speculative. 
However, if the inferences drawn here are 
at all plausible, it would be expected that 
the two different patterns of congruence be- 
tween competence dimensions would be re- 
flected in rank order differences on measures 
of political stability-instability for the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and West Ger- 
many as opposed to Italy and Mexico. Utilizing 
National Political Instability Profiles for 1948- 
65 as a measure of stability-instability, 
these expectations are generally borne out. 
On the scale constructed by Feierabend, 
Feierabend, and Nesvold, which ranges from a 
score of 1 for the most stable systems to a score 
of 6 for the least stable, the United Kingdom 
and West Germany show a score of 3, while 
Italy and Mexico are in an interval lower at 
position 4.4 The exception is the United States, 
which shows a score of 4, thus falling at the 
same interval as Italy and Mexico, instead of 
ranking with the United Kingdom and West 
Germany, as should be the case if the infer- 
ences made here about the effect of congru- 
ence between competence dimensions were 
absolutely correct. Moreover, if the stability- 
instability scores are averaged so as to produce 
a more normal distribution, the United King- 
dom and West Germany rise to a score of 2 
(only Luxembourg and the Netherlands receive 
a, score of 1), Italy and Mexico rise to a score of 
3, but the United States remains with a score 
of 4. Finally, on a cumulative 1948-61 political 
violence scale developed by Nesvold, West 
Germany and the United Kingdom rank at the 


low end of the continuum and Italy and Mexico 


rank in the middle, as would be expected, but 
the United States, in contrast to expectations, 
ranks in the middle with Italy and Mexico. 
(The scale scores range from 0-118; the scores 
for the five nations are: West Germany =8, 
United Kingdom=21, United States=30, 
Italy = 32, Mexico =36.)* 


4 See Tables 18-1A and 18-1B at pages 623-25 
of Ivo K. Feierabend, Rosalind L. Feierabend, 
and Betty A. Nesvold, “Social Change and Po- 
litical Violence: Cross-National Patterns,” in 
Hugh Davis Graham and Ted Robert Gurr 
(eds.), Violence in America (New York: Signet 
Books, 1969). 

43 This scale appears as Table 7 at page 181 of 
Betty A. Nesvold, “Scalogram Analysis of Po- 
litical “Violence,” ‘Comparative Political’ Studies 
(July, 1969). l on ee 
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The United States is clearly an important 
deviant case. The closest fit to the hypothe- 
sized competence model appears in the Ameri- 
can data; yet the inference drawn from the 
model is not supported by American stability- 
instability scores. The implication is obvious: 
variables not considered in the simple model 
investigated here must be taken into account 
in future research concerned with the stability- 
instability of political systems. (Such variables, 
it is assumed, would not substantially affect 
the relationships internal to the competence 
model.) Nevertheless, the stability-instability 
scores of the other four countries are in line with 
expectations derived from the competence 
model. This certainly suggests that there is 
validity in the broad generalization specifying 
congruence between competence dimensions as 
conducive to democratic development and 
stability. 


III. CONCLUSION 


In this paper three dimensions of political 
competence have been identified which are 
distinct and operationally equivalent across 
five nations.“ The analytical distinction has 
been made, and sustained empirically, between 
an individual’s sense of confidence in his per- 
sonal ability to influence government decisions, 
and his beliefs in the capacity of members of 
his political system in general to influence 
government—beliefs which involve a sense of 
satisfaction with the responsiveness of political 
authorities to the membership over the long 


“ A study utilizing the same data base but with 
different theoretical concerns is the research re- 
ported in two parts by Norman H. Nie, G. Bing- 
ham Powell, Jr., and Kenneth Prewitt, ‘Social 
Structure and Political Participation: Develop- 
mental Relationships, I,’? this. Review (June, 
1969) and “Social Structure and Political Par- 
ticipation: Developmental Relationships, IT,” 
ibid., (September, 1969). The Ability to Influence 
Government dimension identified here is similar 
to the construct which they label Political Eff- 
cacy; the exception is that the first two items of 
their scale were found to load on the factor 
labelled Political Involvement in this analysis. 
The Political Involvement dimension also in- 
cludes items which Nie et al. used to define mea- 
sures of Political Information and Political 
Attentiveness, as well as one item of their Political 
Participation construct. The fact that their 
Political Information and Political Attentiveness 
constructs are unidimensional within each sample 
is not surprising, and this finding is certainly 
useful from the point of view of parsimony in 
causal analysis. f 
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run. This is a distinction which largely has beer 
overlooked in the research on sense of efficacy 
and political competence, but it is a distinctior 
which has theoretical and explanatory rele- 
vance, 

When variation in political competence by 
region and size of place was examined, it was 
found that the three dimensions of competence 
show little tendency toward consistent dis- 
proportionate location by these variable: 
within the four nations investigated. Thc 
overall impression is one of within-natior 
homogeneity. 

The competence dimensions were found tc 
be moderately to strongly interrelated in thc 
United States, the United Kingdom, and Wes: 
Germany. By contrast, in Italy and Mexicc 
only Political Involvement and Ability tc 
Influence Government show sizeable correla- 
tion; Political Efficacy and Political Involve. 
ment are correlated only slightly and there is 
virtually no measurable relationship betweer 
Political Efficacy and Ability to Influencc 
Government. 

When causal structure is imputed to thesc 
dimensions, two different patterns are appar- 
ent. One, which applies most strongly to the 
United States sample, and to a lesser but stil 
relatively substantial degree to the Unitec 
Kingdom and West German samples, involves 
a process wherein beliefs in the reality of the 
efficacy norm encourage individuals to acquire 
the rudimentary political skills and dispositions 
necessary for the exercise of effective influence: 
in turn, possession of these political resources, 
affects the degree to which individuals fee 
confident of their personal ability to influence 
salient government decisions; and beliefs in thc 
efficacy norm affect sense of personal politica. 
potency to some extent directly, but equally 
or to a greater extent indirectly, through the 
process of having acquired rudimentary po- 
litical skills. Presumably, this pattern is sup- 
portive of political democracy. The other pat- 
tern, presumed to be a potential source of stress, 
on democracy, applies to the Italian anc 
Mexican samples. This pattern is characterize. 
by what may be a discontinuity in the sociali- 


4 In “Social Structure and Political Participa- 
tion: Developmental Relationships, II,” Nie et al 
report at page 819 that size of place shows a slighi 
but consistently negative relationship with their 
attitude items: i.e., the greater the community 
size the lower the citizen’s involvement and sensc 
of personal political potency (see Appendix III). 
However, most of the path coefficients are less 
than .100 and are probably not statistically 
significant. 
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TABLE Al. COEFFICIENTS OF CONGRUENCE: FIVE-NATION POLITICAL COMPETENCE FACTOR SOLUTIONS 


United Kingdom 


I Tf ITI I II 

I .988 .440 .392 .982 .A71 

United Ii .499 .966 .379 .519 .977 

States IHI .369 .274 .964 .347 .289 

I .986 .377 

United II -387 .988 

Kingdom III .282 .309 
I 
West II 
Germany IIT 
I 
Italy II 
IH 


zation process. The politically involved and 
personally confident members have not de- 
veloped beliefs in the reality of the efficacy 
norm in their system; thus, if sense of personal 
potency were found to match poorly with 
reality, among these members there would be 
little potential for amelioration of discontent 
by beliefs in the long term responsiveness of 
government to citizen influence. 

The model examined included only three 
variables. Intensive investigation of antece- 
dants and consequences of political competence 
is beyond the scope of this paper.“ In general, 
the data reported here point to the importance, 
in future research, of distinguishing between 
beliefs in the regime norm of efficacy, and sense 
of personal confidence in ability to influence 
government decisions. Possession of political 
resources necessary for effective influence may, 
as would be expected, affect the development 
of confidence in personal political potency on a 
cross-national basis. But the development of 
beliefs in the overall responsiveness of govern- 
ment to citizen influence, presumably an at- 
titude of some consequence for democratic 
government, particularly in complex modern 
societies, may be substantially more variable, 
depending upon the content and timing of 
socialization processes. 


APPENDIX A 
The Coefficient of Congruence 
The coefficient of congruence ranges from +1 
46 See the two Nie et al. articles for investigation 


of the social structure antecedants of political 
competence. 


West Germany 





Italy Mexico 

III I II il] I II III 
315 .980 .465 .166 .984 .455 .223 
3899 .507 .968 .197 .581 .943 .237 
814 .869 .208 .867 .850 .2138 .847 
855 .979 .367 .364 .984 .379 .197 
292 .884 .982 .212 .892 .976 .130 
846 .150 .101 .9065 .350 .199 .876 
986 .415 .100 .984 .406 .163 

405 .982 .103 .429 .968 .146 

.232 .253 .893 .222 .233 .8389 

996 .390 .168 

418 .987 .051 

.090 — .005 .952 


for perfect factorial similarity, through 0 for 
the complete absence of factorial similarity. to 
—1 for perfect inverse factorial similarity. 
Harmon recommends “that each factor of one 
study be compared with all the factors of the 
other study, and be paired with the one with 
which it has the highest coefficient of congru- 
ence.’’4? The italicized values in Table Al rep- 
resent the pairings of factors showing the 
largest coefficients of congruence. If a set of 
factor solutions obtained from the same vari- 
ables for different samples are to be considered 
congruent, the largest coefficients should ap- 
pear in the diagonals of the sub-matrices for 
the pairing of each factor structure against 
every other. 


APPENDIX B 
Scale Construction Procedures 


Factor analysis is useful not only as a tech- 
nique for identifying dimensions hypothesized 
to underlie sets of variables, but also as a data 
reduction device. Factors can be scored and the 
resulting constructs are then the kind of multi- 
item indicators most appropriate for compara- 
tive research. The method recommended by 
Harmon for describing factors in terms of the 
observed variables is the technique of complete 
estimation. This procedure has been used 
here to assign factor scores to each respondent 
on the dimensions of political competence. The 
complete estimation approach employs con- 
ventional regression methods to obtain esti- 


47 Harmon, op. cit., p. 271. 
48 See ibid., pp. 350-60. 
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mates of factor measurements. Harmon ex- 
pressed the basic formula as follows: 


F, = Boil: + 8p t -° © + BonZn® 


where F is the factor score on any one factor 
constituted by p variables; and the f’s are 
standardized factor coefficients comparable to 
the beta weights yielded by multiple regres- 
sion. The size of the @’s is determined by the 
loading of the variables on the factor: vari- 
ables which have the highest factor loadings 
will contribute the most to an individual’s score 
on that factor, variables which show the lowest 
loadings will make the least contribution to his 
score. Such scales should prove quite useful for 
comparative research because (1) they are 
multi-item indicators; (2) they are quantitative 
variables with some degree of discriminatory 
power; and (3) they are linear combinations of 
items which take into account the fact that 
particular items can be expected to relate dif- 
ferentially to an underlying or latent common 
dimension, i.e., in contrast to such scaling 
procedures as the Likert method, factor scores 
obtained by complete estimation are not based 
on the arbitrary assignment of equal weight to 
each component item. 

If there were reason to believe that, theo- 
retically, the three dimensions of political 
competence should be uncorrelated, then Po- 
litical Efficacy, Political Involvement, and 
Ability to Influence Government could be 
measured directly from the orthogonally ro- 
tated solutions. However, the opposite is the 
case; theoretically, these competence dimen- 
sions should be correlated. Therefore, while 
orthogonal rotation has been employed to test 
the hypothesis that political competence in- 
volves three distinct dimensions, in order to 
measure these dimensions, the items which 
define them have been subjected to principal 
components analysis separately, with the min- 
imum eigenvalue set at 1.0. This procedure 
forces a maximum of the variance onto the first 
factor, which should be (and was in the case of 
these sets of competence items) the only factor 


49 Ibid., p. 360. 
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on which the variables load. The result, in each 
case, 1s a scale which is a linear combination of 
only those variables identified as common to 
one dimension by varimax rotation, and is thus 
uncontaminated by any secondary loadings 
from other variables common to other di- 
mensions. 

Of course, since it is expected that the com- 
petence dimensions will be correlated, a better 
approximation to simple structure could be 
obtained by oblique rotation. If, for instance, 
Carroll’s Biquartimin solution had been used, 
with y set at .5, the primary loadings pre- 
sumably would have been somewhat higher 
and the secondary loadings somewhat lower, 
thus resulting in factors of even greater clarity. 
A major drawback to oblique rotation, how- 
ever, is the fact that sampling fluctuations play 
a part in determing oblique solutions: “To 
some extent at least the obliqueness of the 
axes in any one study is determined by sampl- 
ing instability and the angular separations can 
be expected to fluctuate from sample to 
sample.’5° A further drawback to oblique ro- 
tation is that factor loadings, which in the case 
of orthogonal rotation can be interpreted as 
measures of the degree to which variables are 
correlated with underlying dimensions, lack 
precision of meaning in oblique rotations." 

Primarily because of its questionable com- 
parability across samples, oblique rotation was 
not deemed suitable for the objectives of this 
analysis. Orthogonal rotation was selected be- 
cause of its invariance under conditions of 
sampling instability. However, regardless of 
which solution were used to identify the com- 
mon dimensions, the best measurement pro- 
cedure would still be to develop scales from 
separate principal components analyses of 
items common to each dimension; this ensures 
that each scale is measuring only what it is 
supposed to measure. 


50 Benjamin Fruchter, Introduction to Factor 
Analysis (Princeton: D. Van Nostrand Company, 
1954), p. 195. 

š On this point see Harmon’s discussion at 
page 290 of Modern Factor Analysis. 
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A current concern in the theory of political 
development is the relationship between political 
democracy and economic and social variables. 
Various writers have hypothesized, for example, 
that the development of democratic political in- 
stitutions is related to increasing levels of educa- 
tion, communications, and urbanization. Daniel 
Lerner has developed this argument further in 
stating that a developmental sequence occurs 
with increasing urbanization leading in turn to 
higher levels of education, communications de- 
velopment, and finally political development.? 
This theory has been tested and corroborated in 
research which employed statistical causal mod- 
eling methods on contemporary data gathered 
over a large number of nations. The purpose of 


*The theoretical considerations of this paper 
were discussed, and preliminary data were gather- 
ed, by students enrolled in my graduate seminar 
at McMaster (1968-69). I gratefully acknowledge 
their stimulation and assistance. 

An earlier version of this paper was delivered at 
the annual meeting of the Canadian Political Sci- 
ence Association, York University, Toronto, June 
4-6, 1969. 

*Seymour M. Lipset, “Some Social Requisites 
of Democracy,” this Review, 53 (1959), 69-105; 
and Daniel Lerner, “Communications Systems and 
Social Systems: A Statistical Exploration in His- 
tory and Policy,” Behavioral Science, 2 (1957), 
266-275. | 

* Daniel Lerner, The Passing of the Traditional 
Society (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1958). The es- 
sence of Lerner’s theory can be found in the fol- 
lowing quotation: 

“The secular evolution of a participant society 
appears to Involve a regular sequence of three 
phases. Urbanization comes first, for cities alone 
have developed the complex of skills and resources 
which characterize the modern industrial economy. 
Within this urban matrix develop both of the at- 
tributes which distinguish the next two phases— 
literacy and media growth. There is a close recipro- 
cal relationship between these, for the literate de- 
velop the media which in turn spread literacy. But, 
literacy performs the key function in the second 
phase. The capacity to read, at first acquired by 
relatively few people, equips them to perform the 
varied tasks required in the modernizing society. 


this paper is to test the adequacy of Lerner’s 
model with data gathered over time in a single 
nation, which presents a research situation more 
congruent with the actual temporal processes of 
political development. 


I, THEORY OF DEMOCRATIC 
POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Political development will be used here to 
mean the development of democratic political 
institutions and processes. This definition is ad- 
mittedly stipulative, and does not preclude the 
argument that political development could occur 
without increasing levels of democracy. By de- 
mocracy, we will accept Lipset’s formulation 
that: 


Democracy in a complex society may be defined as 
a political system which supplies regular constitu- 
tional opportunities for changing the governing 
officials and a social mechanism which permits the 
largest possible part of the population to influence 
major decisions by choosing among contenders for 
political office. 


More precisely, democracy will be taken to 
mean a political system characterized by repre- 
sentative decision-making institutions, by mass 
participation in the selection of decision-makers, 
and by open competition in both the electoral 
and policy-making processes. 

The conditions which bring about democratic 
political development have been the subject of 
considerable research. Since the development 
syndrome is exceedingly complicated, various 
approaches have been taken in an attempt to 


Not until the third phase, when the elaborate tech- 
nology of industrial development is fairly well ad- 
vanced, does a society begin to produce newspapers, 
radio networks, and motion pictures on a massive 
scale. This, in turn, accelerates the spread of liter- 
acy. Out of this interaction develop those institu- 
tions of participation (e.g. voting) which we find 
in all advanced modern societies.” p. 60. 

? Donald J. McCrone and Charles F. Cnudde, 
“Toward A Communications Theory of Democratic 
Political Development: A Causal Model,” this 
Review, 61 (1967), 72-79. 

*Seymour M. Lipset, Political Man (New York: 
Doubleday, 1960), p. 27. 
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unravel it. For example, a link has been postu- 
lated between economic development and politi- 
cal development.” Some writers have stressed 
the attitudinal component of democracy, and ar- 
gued that a democratic system is produced and 
maintained through the development of a partic- 
ipant culture.6 The psychological dimension of 
development has been explored, with the result- 
ing hypothesis that an increase in the achieve- 
ment motivation in a society can result in in- 
creasing levels of economic growth.” Finally cer- 
tain socio-economic factors such as literacy or 
industrialization have been singled out as being 
an important part of the development process.® 

Given the present rudimentary state of social 
theory-building, it is difficult to assess which line 
of inquiry is most useful in accounting for politi- 
cal development. However it appears that devel- 
opment theory has become most refined in deal- 
ing with certain socio-economic factors, perhaps 
because data are most easily gathered on these 
variables. This emphasis is likely not unjustified, 
given the concern for socio-economic factors by 
those who have dealt with the attitudinal com- 
ponents of political development. The remain- 
der of this paper will concern itself with the re- 
lationship between three socio-economic vari- 
ables—namely, urbanization, education, and 
communication—and democratic political de- 
velopment. 

The link between the above variables and po- 
litical democracy has been systematically tested 
by Lipset. Lipset divided a sample of 50 nations 
drawn from Latin America and Europe into two 
categories: stable democracies, and unstable de- 
mocracies or dictatorships. By comparing these 


°Ibid., see Chapter II “Economic Development 
and Democracy.” 

* Gabriel Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic 
Culture: Political Attitudes and Democracy in 
Five Nations (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1963). 

"David C. McClelland, The Achieving Society 
(Princeton: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1961). Mc- 
Clelland makes no mention of political develop- 
ment or democracy in his work; however, if eco- 
nomic growth is related to political development, 
then the possibility clearly exists of a link between 
the achievement motive and political development. 

‘The distinction between different approaches 
in the theory of development, and the relative con- 
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two groups, he demonstrated that the 


cratic countries have higher levels of urb.:n z 
tion, educational attainment, and commn <. 
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tions infrastructure. Lipset’s study is veri v- 
ful as a preliminary analysis, but it is limii«c | 


his operational definition of democracy as 


chotomous variable. According to his s3: 


system nations are either democratic or th: 
not, an assumption which goes contrary ‘ 


more generally accepted notion of democr: ~ 
being on a continuum. Cutright has develc =: 
more useful measurement of democratic pc. 


development by assigning points to natio’ 


cording to whether they fulfill certain crite: » 


a 


democratic government.t! This measuremc ‘ 


the advantage of differentiating nations as 
more or less democratic. It has the addi 


advantage of allowing for “backsliding” (i. ., . 
creases In democracy) which is an impr -i. 
feature when the scale is used to measui.: <! 


development of democracy over time. 
Cutright has correlated his political de. 

ment scale with various measures of urb 

tion, education and communications gat 


over 76 nations for the year 1960. For tc 
these measures (1.e., education, communica’ - 


composite indicators were used—for ex 
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education was measured by combining the «> 


of literacy and university students per 1,0 
each nation. All items used by Cutright w 
scored, and the composite measures were d: 


* Lipset’s indicators for communication 


phones, radios and newspapers per 1,000 pe - 


were subsumed under his category of “wealt 


“ Phillips Cutright, “National Political De -'., 
ment,” in Nelson Polsby et al. (eds.), Politi: : 


Social Life (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1963: 


582. According to Cutright’s scale nations r . 


two points per year that a legislature exi : 
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sentatives of two or more political parties 
the minority party or parties having at le 
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legislative point assignment scheme. No ‘or 
are assigned for years in which a chief exe ui 
existed by virtue of any other selection p_oacc: 
Cutright’s scaling period covered 22 years ‘if‘f 
1961), and it was possible for a nation to acum: 
late anywhere from 0 to 66 points. 


tributions thereof, was suggested by Harvey Pasis 
in oral discussion. 

°’ For example, Almond and Verba point out the 
importance of education and industrialization in 
creating a democratic culture. Almond and Verba, 
op. cit., p. 373. 
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TABLE 1. MATRIX OF CORRELATIONS OF CUTRIGHT’S 
MEASURE OF POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT, AND 
LEVELS OF EDUCATION, COMMUNICATION 
AND URBANIZATION 


1) Communication .71 .85 6.80 


2) Urbanization 75 .64 
3) Education .62 


4) Political Development 


Data taken from Cutright, op. cit., p. 577. 
Figures for levels of agricultural employment 
are omitted. 


by summing the T scores for individual items. 
The correlations derived in the Cutright study 
showed a strong relationship existed between 
the socio-economic variables and political de- 
velopment, as well as a strong interrelationship 
between the independent variables themselves; 
see Table 1. 

The data generated by Cutright formed the 
basis for a further refinement in development 
theory. Working from Lerner’s earlier conceptu- 
alization of the development of democracy, Mc- 
Crone and Cnudde applied to Cutright’s findings 
statistical techniques which are designed to test 
the empirical validity of alternative develop- 
mental sequences. In successive tests, these ana- 
lysts found that the developmental sequence 
which best fit the data was the causal ordering 
implicit in the Lerner theory; see Figure 1. Fur- 
thermore not only was this sequence the best fit 
among alternative possibilities, but it was suffi- 
ciently close to corroborate the Lerner model. 

The entire drift of development theory as out- 
lined above, and particularly in the way it has 
been operationalized and tested, has been chal- 
lenged by Neubauer in a recent article. Neu- 
bauer objects to Cutright’s index of democracy 
on the grounds that it overweights the institu- 
tions of democracy and gives insufficient consid- 
eration to certain performance traits of demo- 
cratic regimes, namely electoral equality and 
competition. A specific difficulty with Cut- 


2 T scoring is a procedure for deriving standard- 
ized measures of variables, so that scores on such 
disparate items as per cent of population in cities 
over 50,000, number of radios per 1,000 population, 
and per cent of population literate can be directly 
compared. See Allen L. Edwards, Statistical Meth- 
ods, 2nd Ed. (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, 1967), Chapter 4. 

83 Deane E. Neubauer, “Some Conditions of 
Democracy,” this Review, 61 (1967), 1002-1009. 

4 Neubauer’s concern for these features of de- 
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Numbers indicate correlation coeficients. 
Developmental sequence shown by solid lines. 


right’s scale is that it does not adequately differ- 
entiate between those nations which receive 
maximum scores for political development. By 
employing indicators such as per cent enfran- 
chised, equality of representation, and measures 
of party competition, Neubauer has developed 
an alternative index of democracy, one which is 
capable of differentiating between nations gener- 
ally considered “democratic.” 

In statistical tests employing his index of po- 
litical democracy, Neubauer finds very little cor- 
relation between his index and Cutright’s (r = 
.182) which confirms that these two measures 
are not in fact measuring the same thing. In re- 
lating his index to socio-economic variables, 
Neubauer found virtually no correlation between 
political democracy and urbanization or educa- 
tion, and a considerably smaller correlation be- 
tween democracy and communications than re- 
ported by Cutright; see Table 2. As pointed out 


TABLE 2, MATRIX OF CORRELATIONS OF NEUBAUER’S 
MEASURES OF DEMOCRATIC PERFORMANCE, AND 
LEVELS OF EDUCATION, COMMUNICATION, 

AND URBANIZATION 


1 2 3 4 
1) Communication .314 .732 424 
2) Urbanization .578 —.008 
3) Education .016 


4) Democratic 
Performance 


Data taken from Neubauer, op. cit., p. 577. 
Figures for levels of agricultural employment 
are omitted. A . 


mocracy is derived from the definitions of democ- 
racy put forward by Downs and Dahl. See Anthony 
Downs, An Economic Theory of Democracy (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1957), pp. 23-24; and Rob- 
ert A. Dahl, A Preface to Democratic Theory (Chi- 
cago Press, 1956), p. 84. 
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by the author the latter correlation is very likely 
inflated since a measure of information equality 
(i.e variability of communication sources) is 
included in the political democracy index. Thus 
Neubauer’s findings introduce a note of uncer- 
tainty into an apparently well established social 
theory. 


It. DATA 


It appears that for at least two reasons more 
research is needed on political development and 
its correlates. First, Neubauer’s research opens 
some question whether there is any association 
at all between political development and certain 
socio-economic variables. Second, for purposes 
of making causal inferences about political de- 
velopment, the data which have been used in 
previous studies contain certain limitations that 
have not necessarily been made explicit. Sprcif- 
ically, one characteristic of these studies is that 
they have all employed data on political devel- 
opment gathered over a large number of nations 
in the last two decades. This data-gathering 
process is adequate for correlational analysis in 
which one compares a present state of develop- 
ment—on which nations can differ—with certain 
levels of communications, urbanization or educa- 
tion. However to use this data to support a 
causal model about political development, one 
must make an inference about a process which 
occurs over time from data gathered at one 
point in time. Would not this inference be better 
supported by data gathered in separate nations 
over the period of their development? 

The logie of the political development model 
derived by Lerner is that as levels of urbaniza- 
tion, education and communications gradually 
increase over time, these produce corresponding 
increases in the level of political development. 
The causal modeling technique followed by Mc- 
Crone and Cnudde cannot directly test for this, 
but rather can only infer it through comparing 
differing national levels of socio-economic vari- 
ables and political development in the present. 
By comparing these same variables in separate 
nations with data gathered over time, one could 
determine if this gradual development did in 
fact occur, or if there are sharp discontinuities 
in the development process which might not be 
accounted for in the Lerner theory. 

To test Lerner’s theory over time, it was nec- 
essary to select nations which were already de- 
veloped, and for which there were sufficient his- 
torical data on the variables under consider- 
ation. Four nations were originally chosen for 
analysis: Canada, Great Britain, France, and 
the United States. These nations all had high 
scores on Cutright’s index, and were also in- 
cluded in Neubauer’s index of 23 democratic 
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countries. Only in the United States were 
data regularly collected over a sufficiently long 
time span to permit a test of the model. 

The index of political development used in the 
time study attempted to operationalize the defi- 
nition of democracy given earlier. In practice 
this index adopted Cuitright’s basic scoring pro- 
cedure.1* A score for democratic political devel- 
opment was assigned to the United States fov 
each decade over the period 1790-1960 (N =: 
18). The score for each decade was derived by 
assigning two points for each of the previous ten 
years that the United States had a directi; 
elected legislature in which the minority party 
had 30 per cent of the seats; or one point per 
year if the minority party had less than 30 per 
cent of the seats. The total sum receivable for 
the legislature in any decade was 20 points. Sir- 
larly one point per year was assigned for a di- 
rectly elected chief executive, with 10 points bc- 
ing the maximum receivable per decade. 

The above scoring procedure accounts for the 
institutional and competitive aspects of demor- 
racy, but provides no measure of electoral pa~- 
ticipation? Participation in elections, and, more 
important, the right to participate in elections, 
is unquestionably a fundamental aspect of dem- 
ocratic political development. In the history of 
the United States, democratic institutions weve 
established relatively early in the period undar 
consideration, but it can be argued that the 
franchise has not yet become effective for the 
whole population. Thus it was felt some measure 
of participation, and implicitly the right to par- 


* Canada, Great Britain and the United States 
received the top score of 66 on Cutright’s index, 
while France received 59 points. On Neubaue-’s 
index Great Britain and France received the higa- 
est rankings with 236.3 and 231.4 points each. 
Canada and the United States were 15th and 1€th 
with 196.8 and 190.9 points respectively. 

* Cutright’s method was used rather than Ncu- 
bauer’s because it seemed most consistent with the 
definition of democracy provided here. Further- 
more Cutright’s index appeared more appropricte 
for differentiating between conditions of low and 
high democratic development. Finally Cutright’s 
30 per cent rule does in fact measure competition, 
which was one of the two major criteria of demc- 
cratic performance in Neubauer’s analysis. 

"Electoral participation was a feature of Nev- 
bauer’s index, and has been incorporated in Cut- 
right’s later work. See Cutright’s communication to 
the Editor, this Review, 62 (1968), 578-580. Sec 
also, Phillips Cutright and James A. Wiley “Mod- 
ernization and Political Representation: 192%- 
1966,” Studies in Comparative International De- 
velopment (Monograph Series) 5 (1969-70). 
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ticipate, should be included in the development 
index. 

Participation was accounted for by multiply- 
ing the political development score for each de- 
cade by a value of one (1.00) plus the percen- 
tage (averaged over the previous decade) of the 
total population who voted for the chief execu- 
tive. This information was available beginning in 
1824, at which time the proportion of the popu- 
lation voting was 3.8 per cent.1® For the four 
decades prior to 1824, the figure of 3 per cent 
was arbitrarily selected. The actual percentage 
for these decades was very likely less than the 
1824 figure, and was obviously greater than zero 
—hence the figure of 3 per cent was chosen as 
the likeliest estimate. In any case it is quite im- 
probable that an error here could significantly 
bias the overall results of this study. The index 
derived from the above procedures is shown in 
Table 3. 

In deriving the multiplier for electoral partici- 


TABLE 3. INDEX OF U.S. POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT, 1790-1960 


Legisla- E f Participa- Political 
; xecutive A 
Decade tive Score* tion Develop- 
Score Multiplier ment Score 
1781-1790 10 4.0 1.030 14.4 
1791—1800 20 3.5 1.030 24.2 
1801-1810 14 6.2 1.030 20.8 
1811-1829 15 5.6 1.030 21.2 
1821-1830 15 8.0 1.075 24.7 
1831-1840 20 9.6 1.128 33.4 
1841-1850 20 9.6 1.158 34.3 
1851-1860 20 9.8 1.161 34.6 
1861-1870 14 9.9 1.132** 27.1 
1871-1880 . 20 9.9 1.173 35.1 
1881-1890 18 10.0 1.189 33.3 
1891-1900 20 10.0 1.188 35.6 
1901-1910 20 10.0 1.167 35.0 
1911-1920 20 10.0 1.197 35.9 
1921-1930 20 10.0 1.280 38.4 
1931-1940 14 10.0 1.351 32.4 
1941-1950 20 10,0 1.340 40.2 
' 1951-1960 20 10.0 1.380 41.4 


* Fractional points were assigned on the basis of the per- 
centage of states which chose the chief executive in a direct 
election over the whole decade. See Historical Statistics of the 
United States (complete citation in footnote 20). Series Y 1-26 
“Methods of Electing Presidential Electors: 1788-1936”, pp. 
679, 681. 

** This figure is likely biased downward since the voting total 
in 1864 did not include the Confederate states. 

Data for this table were taken from Robert E. Lane, op. cit., 
p. 19: World Almanac, 1968; and Historical Statisties of the 
United States. The raw scores for political development were T 
scored to be consistent with the procedures followed with other 
variables. 


38 This information is presented in tabular form 
in Robert E. Lane, Political Lije (New York: The 
Free Press, 1959), p. 19 
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pation, a theoretical question arose as to 
whether one should measure actual participation 
as evidenced by the percentage of the population 
voting, or measure the right to participate as in- 
dicated by the percentage of the population le- 
gally enfranchised. Measuring the right to par- 
ticipate would directly reflect the extent of the 
suffrage, which surely is an indicator of the 
democraticness of the system. Measuring actual 
participation, while it also takes the right to 
vote into account, tends to be biased by voter 
interest which can change without regard for the 
right to vote. It is a contentious normative issue 
whether actual participation apart from the 
right to participate is an indicator of a demo- 
cratic polity. This question aside however, data 
concerning the percentage of the population ac- 
tually voting are perhaps a more meaningful 
measure of the effective extension of suffrage 
than are data on the percentage of persons le- 
gally enfranchised. On this point Robert Lane 
notes that the major increases in voter partici- 
pation in the United States followed periods 
when voting restrictions were removed (e.g., 
property and sex restrictions). Conversely, the 
enfranchisement of former slaves during the Ci- 
vil War produced little change in the voting be- 
havior of these individuals, a fact generally cor- 
roborated by the findings of historians and by 
the small change in total participation figures 
Immediately following the 1860’s.19 

Data were gathered on the socio-economic 
variables (urbanization, education and commu- 
nications) in a manner consistent with the Cut- 
right study wherever possible, although data 
limitations necessitated some alteration on the 
communications index. Urbanization was mea- 
sured by the percentage of the population in cit- 
ies over 50,000. This information was available 
without omission from 1790.2° Education was a 
combined variable and was made up of the sum- 
med T scores of the percentage of the population 
literate and the number of persons enrolled in 
institutions of higher learning per 1,000 popula- 
tion. Data on this variable were gathered only 
since 1840, as there appears to be no official re- 
cord either of literacy rates or university enroll- 
ments prior to that date.21 Figures on enroll- 


* Tbid., pp. 16-22. 

i Uepanisation data were laken from U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United 
States: Colonial Times to 1957 (Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1980). 

* Literacy rates and enrollment figures since 1870 
were taken from ibid. Data on enroliments for the 
period 1840-1860 were taken from U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, Report on Education in the United 
States, Eleventh Census, 1890. 
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ments can be estimated to 1790 by multiplying 
the number of institutions in existence per de- 
cade (for which data are available) times the es- 
timated average enrollment per institution over 
this period. However these data cannot be used 
in the combined education index without corre- 
sponding data on literacy rates, and a thorough 
search provided no reliable method of estimating 
such rates prior to 1840. Consequently correla- 
tions between education and other variables are 
derived over the period 1840-1960. 

The communications index was constructed 
from the summed T scores of the five following 
indicators: post office expenditures per capita; 
total number of newspapers and periodicals per 
capita; and telephones, radios, and television 
sets per capita2? Data on postal expenditures 
and newspapers and periodicals were available 
from 1790. For the latter indicator it was neces- 
sary to interpolate to derive figures by even de- 
cades. The raw figures that were used for total 
newspapers and periodicals by decade are shown 
in Table 4. Data on telephones, radios and tele- 
vision sets were available in each case from the 
date they were invented and first used by the 
public. In order not to bias the scoring proce- 
dure, raw scores of zero were assigned for each 
indicator for each decade prior to its invention 
and dissemination (e.g., prior to 1940 in the case 
of television sets). 


III. FINDINGS 


The theoretical test which was performed on 
the U.S. time-series data can be divided into two 


TABLE 4, TOTAL NEWSPAPERS AND 
PERIODICALS 1790-1960 


Decade Number Decade Number 
1790 103 1880 11,314 
1800 150 1890 17,710 
1810 359 1900 24 ,486 
1820 679 1910 28 , 556 
1830 1000 1920 16,346 
1840 1403 1930 14,760 
1850 2794 1940 14,250 
1860 4257 1950 13,845 
1870 6314 1960 12,867 


Data taken from U.S. Bureau of the Census, A 
Century of Population Growth in the United States: 
1790-1900 (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1909), p. 32; and Historical Statistics of the 
United States, p. 500. 


=Data on communications were taken from 
Historical Statistics of the United States. 
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parts. First is the question whether there is any 
relationship between urbanization, education, 
communications and political development. For 
the causal links of Lerner’s theory to be main- 
tained, there must be positive and significant 
correlations between the dependent variable and 
the various independent variables. The correla- 
tions for this study are shown in Table 5 and 
accompanying Figure 2. 


TABLE 5. MATRIX OF CORRELATIONS OF U.S. 
MEASURES OF POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT, AND 
LEVELS OF EDUCATION, COMMUNICATION 
AND URBANIZATION 


1 2 3 4 


1) Communication 913 .871 .723 
2) Urbanization 001 975 .711 
3) Education .001 .001 .682 
4) Political 

Development .001 .001 .05 


Numbers below the diagonal indicate the level 
at which the corresponding correlation would be 
statistically significant. For intercorrelations with 
education. N =13. 
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The data presented in Table 5 show that there 
is a strong relationship between the four vari- 
ables, a finding similar to Cutright’s conclusions. 
What is interesting is the similarity between 
Cutright’s correlations and ours. On each of 
the three correlations with political develop- 
ment, and on the correlation between education 
and communications, the difference from Cut- 
right’s coefficients is less than 0.1. The remain- 
ing two correlations with urbanization (UE and 
UC) are higher for the US. data, a fact which 
suggests that the hypothesized close interrela- 
tionship between these socio-economic variables 
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in the process of development is revealed more 
clearly in time-series rather than cross-national 
data.28 Finally the internal structure of the cor- 
relations is comparable between the two studies. 
Cutright showed the variable most strongly re- 
lated to political development was communica- 
tions, with urbanization and education following 
in order. Data on the United States indicate the 
same. Similarly the correlation between educa- 
tion and communications was higher than the 
three correlations with political development in 
both studies. Only the two correlations with 
urbanization (UE and UC) reflect any apprecia- 
ble difference. 

The second theoretical question involved the 
time ordering of the variables. To uphold Ler- 
ner’s theory, it must be demonstrated that vari- 
ables he posits as independent precede in time 
the dependent variable or variables. While con- 
ceptually simple, this test is very difficult to ap- 
ply in the real world, especially when dealing 
with a complicated social phenomenon for which 
there is no clearcut beginning or end. In the 
cross-national data gathered by Cutright there 
is no way to test for the temporal ordering of 
the independent and dependent variables. In 
time-series data, one can approximate a test by 
introducing time lags into the correlations. 

With data collected over time, one variable 
ean be lagged behind another by correlating the 
score of the independent variable in time t (eg. 
1790) with the score of the dependent variable 
in time t + 1 (eg. 1800); and so forth 
throughout all time periods. If there is a causal 
relationship between these variables such that 
an increase or decrease in the independent vari- 
able would produce a corresponding change in 
the dependent variable, this relationship should 
be reflected in an increasing correlation. Con- 
versely, if the causal relationship as posited is 
valid, lagging the independent variable behind 
the dependent variable could be expected to re- 
duce the correlation between these variables. 
Thus in a multivariate causal model, there are a 
number of independent tests that can be made 
for the validity of the model, depending on the 
number of causal links posited and the number 
of time lags introduced in either direction.?4 


With regard to this close interrelationship, 
Schnore finds a unidimensional structure emerging 
from a factor analysis performed on 12 national 
measures of modernization. Among the variables 
loading heavily on the single factor were newspaper 
circulation (.94), literacy (.89) and urbanization 
(86). See Leo F. Schnore, “The Statistical Meas- 
urement of Urbanization and Economic Develop- 
ment,” Land Economies, 37 (1961), 229-245, 

“or further discussion of this method, as well 
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In the present study, the fact that historical 
data were available only at ten-year intervals 
limited the time-lag procedures. Both the estab- 
lished theory on development, and the high cor- ~ 
relations achieved here, suggest that the vari- 
ables in the development syndrome are tightly 
interconnected—that is, changes tend to occur 
simultaneously in these variables. If this is the 
case, one would not expect the time lags in the 
U.S. data to be very large between an indepen- 
dent and dependent variable. For this reason it 
would have been useful to have data for periods 
shorter than even decades, such as five-year in- 
tervals. In the analysis here, time lags will be 
limited to one and two decades in either direc- 
tion; see Table 6. 

The data in Table 6 generally confirm the 
Lerner theory, but with some reservations. The 
most striking confirmation is seen in the correla- 
tions of political development with education 
and communications. Lerner held that the inde- 
pendent variable most closely linked with politi- 
cal development was communications, a finding 
upheld by subsequent studies. This same finding 
occurs here, as the correlation between develop- 
ment and communications clearly increases as 
development, is lagged, and decreases when com- 
munications are lagged. The same result appears 
generally for the correlation between develop- 
ment and education, although an expected in- 
crease in this correlation occurs only after devel- 
opment has been lagged by two decades. It is 
especially unfortunate that shorter time periods 
were not possible, since they would provide more 
correlation coefficients and hence facilitate a 
more careful assessment of the causal relation- 
ship between political development and educa- 





as limiting assumptions, see D. Pelz and F. An- 
drews, “Causal Priorities in Panel Study Data,” 
American Sociological Review, 29 (1964), 836-848. 

One difficulty with time lag correlation analysis 
suggested by these authors occurs when variables 
are highly autocorrelated. By their argument, if 
lagged self-correlations approach unity, then all 
lagged inter-correlations approach the same value, 
thus preventing any causal inference. In this study, 
autocorrelation was assessed over the two time 
periods used, and the following coefficients were 
obtained: DD 698, CC 832, EE .988, UU .524. For 
at least two variables, autocorrelation was not ex- 
treme. One would expect the high autocorrelation 
for education to restrict analysis on this variable, 
although this obviously did not prevent the pre- 
dicted change from occurring in the relationship 
between education and political development (see 
Table 6). 
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TABLE 6. TIME-LAG CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
URBANIZATION, EDUCATION, COMMUNICATION 
AND POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES 1790-1960 


= = _ Variable Lerner 
Variables ¢=0 ¢=-+10 t=-+-20 Taped Prediction 

CD .723 765 .780 Dependent Increase 
CD -723 .670 .554 Independent Decrease 
ED* .682 .647 .723 Dependent Increase 
ED .682 .575 .581 Independent Decrease 
UD* .711 .686 .682 Dependent Increase 
UD .71l .888 .584 Independent Decrease 
EC 871 ,893 .871 Dependent Increase 
EC .871 .910 .921 Independent Decrease 
UE .975 .976 .971 Dependent Increase 
UE 975 .978 .961 Independent Decrease 
UC* .913 .849 -885 Dependent Increase 
yC .913 .953 .940 Independent Decrease 


+ No direct causal link is posited in Lerner’s theory or in the 
MecCrone and Cnudde analysis for the relationships between 
these variables. However since the theory holds that these 
variables are related in a developmental sequence, a likely 
result would be some rise in the correlations as the variable 
occurring later in the sequence is lagged. 


tion. There is an element of randomness in the 
correlation coefficients produced by any time 
lag, since each lag reduces the N of the correla- 
tion. This is an especially difficult problem when 
dealing with a low N, since the results can be 
more easily biased by changes in the data. What 
was done here is to determine whether the two 
successive time lags, taken together, confirmed 
or disconfirmed the hypothesized relationship. 
The time-lag correlations of political develop- 
ment and education tend to confirm that educa- 
tion is one causal determinant of development. 

The relationship between urbanization and 
development appears less clearcut from time lag 
analysis than it was from causal modeling proce- 
dures. Lagging the hypothesized independent 
variable does produce a falling correlation as 
predicted, but there is no increase—rather a de- 
crease—in the correlation when the dependent 
variable is lagged. Admittedly the decrease is 
not great, and it remains stable over two lags. 
One possible explanation is that the effect of 
urbanization is filtered through other interven- 
ing variables, and thus changes in urbanization 
are not sufficiently closely related to changes in 
development over time to result in increased 
correlations when time-lags are introduced. 

The time lag correlations of urbanization with 
education and communications suggest some de- 
viation from the Lerner theory. The correlation 
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for urbanization and education does not react 
generally the way the theory would predict. 
However because of the near-perfect linear rela- 
tionship between these two variables, and the 
fact that the most substantial change (.961) 
does occur in the predicted direction, the hy- 
pothesized causal relationship between urbaniza- 
tion and education cannot be rejected. However, 
for urbanization and communications, the oppo- 
site is true. The US. data unequivocally suggest 
that the causal path between these variables is 
from communications to urbanization. This con- 
tradicts Lerner and others who posited a devel- 
opmental sequence from urbanization to educa- 
tion to communications.?5 

Finally, the relationship between education 
and communications appears indeterminate in 
the U.S. data. Time-lag procedures do not iden- 
tify a clearcut temporal ordering between these 
variables, although it would appear the case is 
strongest for identifying education as the depen- 
dent variable. What is very likely the case, and 
the same is true for urbanization and education, 
is that the relationship between these two vari- 
ables is one of reciprocal causality, where 
changes in one variable produce changes in the 
second which then affect the first. The possibil- 
ity of interaction between variables, which was 
mentioned by Lerner in the passage quoted ear- 
lier, was omitted by assumption in the McCrone 
and Cnudde analysis, but it is more likely to be 
the rule rather than the exception when dealing 
with complex social processes.2® 


IV. CONCLUSION 


The findings presented here show that for the 
United States the Lerner theory is with some 
modifications essentially accurate in its analysis 
of political development. Obviously these find- 
ings would be more valid were the test per- 
formed over more than one nation, but data lim- 
itations prevented this. On the other hand, 
over the period considered the United States 
was indeed a developing nation, and on some in- 
dicators such as participation and direct election 
of the executive it progressed from relatively 
low to relatively high development. If the theory 


= Tt should be noted that the variation in the U.S. 
data may be accounted for by explicit qualifications 
in the Lerner theory. For example, Lerner sug- 
gested that the degree of urbanization affected the 
relationship between urbanization, literacy rates 
and media growth. Lerner, op. cit., p. 63. 

* For a discussion of the limitations of the causal 
modeling methods applied by MecCrone and 
Cnudde, see Hugh Donald Forbes and Edward R. 
Tufte, “A Note of Caution in Causal Modelling,” 
this Review, 62 (1968), 1258-1264. 
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were valid, one would prima facie expect it to be 
valid in the United States. 

The US. findings also tend to uphold the Cut- 
right analysis, which suggests that differences 
between low and high political development (as 
measured by Cutright’s. index) are correlated 
with certain socio-economic variables. With rela- 
tively minor changes to allow for participation, 
Cutright’s index was used for the United States, 
and similar correlations with socio-economic 
variables were obtained. Neubauer may have a 
point that once a certain level of democratic po- 
litical development is achieved that socio-eco- 
nomic variables are no longer related to political 
development, but this does not overthrow Cut- 
right’s argument that there is a relationship in 
the earlier stages of development. 

Some alteration to the causal Inks established 
in Lerner’s theory are perhaps indicated by the 
US. study; see Figure 3. The essential lmks 
from education and communications to develop- 
ment are maintained by the time study. Also the 
developmental sequence from urbanization to 
education to development appears to be upheld. 
However the findings open the possibility of a 
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reciprocal causal relationship between urbaniza- 
tion and, education. This appears to be a reason- 
able conclusion, since it is probable in US. de- 
velopment—and perhaps in development else- 
where—that rural education developed skills 
and expectations in the population that led peo- 


. ple to migrate to urban areas. 


The most important revision suggested by the 
US. data is the causal ordering between com- 
munications and urbanization. These variables 
are strongly related but it seems that the inde- 
pendent variable in the relationship is communi- 
cation, and not urbanization. If so, this makes 
communication a more isolated variable in the 
development syndrome than was suggested ei- 
ther by Lerner or by the McCrone and Cnudde 
study. The question of explaining the causal re- 
lationship from communications to urbanization 
seems somewhat difficult, since Lerner’s argu- 
ment that industrial and urban development en- 
ables a society to develop its communications 
media seems plausible enough. On the other 
hand, as Lerner himself suggested, communica- 
tions could have been an agent in the urbaniza- 
tion of society through the process of providing 
information to rural populations about new op- 
portunities and a new way of life. It is very 
likely that both the early press in America, as 
well as personal communications, served this 
function. Finally, after the development of tele- 
phones and radios this function could have been 
served without the requisite need for literacy, 
and hence could have operated without further 
increases in the levels of education. This is an 
important fact to consider in “developing” na- 
tions today, since verbal and visual communica- 
tions bulk much larger in the total communica- 
tions process now than they did in the history of 
the United States. : 
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The institution of elections is a significant fea- 
ture of most present day political systems and is 
one of the most widely used of all of the political 
inventions of mankind. Rose and Mossawir have 
recently remarked that, “Elections are among 
the most ubiquitous of contemporary political 
institutions, and voting is the single act of politi- 
cal participation undertaken by a majority of 
adults in a majority of the nations in the world 
today.”! The importance of elections is espe- 
cially high in democratic systems. Both earlier 
and more contemporary discussions of the con- 
cept of democracy have employed elections as a 
primary definiendum and requisite feature of 
democracy.? Indeed, if any single institution 
serves as popular democracy’s sine qua non, it is 
that of elections.® 

The general argument that elections are 


*I am grateful for financial support from the 
National Science Foundation and the Research 
Committee of the Graduate School, University of 
Wisconsin, and for data collection services from 
the University of Wisconsin Survey Research Lab- 
oratory. Valuable computational assistance was 
provided by Keith Billingsley and Michael Kagay. 

*Richard Rose and Harve Mossawir, “Voting 
and Elections: A Functional Analysis,” Political 
Studies, 15 (1967), 173-201, at page 173. 

* See, for example, Giovanni Sartori, Democratic 
Theory (New York: Praeger, 1965), p. 73; W.J. M. 
Mackenzie, Free Elections (London: George Allen 
& Unwin, 1958), p. 11; Harry Eckstein, Division 
and Cohesion in Democracy: A Study of Norway 
(Princeton, NJ.: Princeton University Press, 1966), 
p. 229; Graeme C. Moodie, The Government of 
Great Britain (London: Methuen, 1964), p. 188; 
and Seymour Martin Lipset, “Some Social Requi- 
sites for Democracy: Economic Development and 
Political Legitimacy,” this Review, 53 (1959), 69- 
105. 

* This is not to say that elections are sufficient 
for the maintenance of popular democracy. The 
many totalitarian regimes where elections are held 
without free choice belies that judgment. One may 
suggest, however, that they are necessary to the 
existence of what is commonly understood by the 
concept in majoritarian, populistic and i 
senses. 


“those most essential events in the democratic 
process” is often posed from the perspective of 
the importance of the functions they perform in 
the political system. The most widely remarked 
of these functions is to provide a mechanism by 
which the great mass of members of the system 
are able to choose their leaders—thus giving ma- 
jority approval to the exercise of leadership.’ 
This is important both from the standpoint of 
solving the problem of legitimate leadership suc- 
cession and as a means of potential relief from 
abuses or inadequacies of a present set of rulers.® 
Secondly, elections may serve as an indication 
of public choice among government policies—al- 
though this function is probably less frequently 
performed than once was thought to be the case. 
In referenda, the function is direct; but even in 
the elections of candidates for public office there 
is on occasion a question of public decision 
among the broader aspects of policy programs.’ 
Furthermore, belief by future candidates in the 
possibility that voters may reject them at the 
next election because of their policies may lead 


t D. E. Butler, Electtons Abroad (London: Mac- 
millan, 1959), p. 9. 

* Discussion of this and other system functions of 
elections is found in Rose and Mossawir, op. cit. 
and in Gerald M. Pomper, Elections in America 
(New York: Dodd, Mead, 1968). 

° Protection of the people as a central role of 
elections was put forcefully by James Madison: 
“As it is essential that the government in general 
should have a common interest with the people, 
so it is particularly essential that the [legislature] 
should have an immediate dependence on, ard 
intimate sympathy with, the people. Frequent 
elections are unquestionably the only policy by 
which the dependence and sympathy can be effec- 
tually secured”: The Federalist, No. 52, p. 348; 
quoted in Gerald Pomper, “The Concept of Elec- 
tions in Political Theory,” The Review of Politics, 
29 (1967), 478-491, at p. 480. 

“We do not need to go so far as to endorse the 
idea of “electoral mandates” to observe that in 
some elections policy issues may be of importance 
for the outcome. See, for example, Leon D. Epstein, 
“Electoral Decision and Policy Mandate: An 
Empirical Example,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
28 (1964), 564-572. 
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them to anticipate public feeling, thus allowing 
indirect influence of elections upon policy forma- 
tion. The latter may operate even in the absence 
of more direct control by the electorate.? A third 
central function of elections is legitimation of a 
regime. An election serves as a device of public 
endorsement—or occasionally, of repudiation— 
of the system of government. This pertains even 
in the many nations where leadership choice and 
policy influence aspects of elections have atro- 
phied.® Thus, whether or not an election fulfills 
other purposes, it may allow the voter to re- 
affirm his faith in the validity and legitimacy of 
the political order.2° Elections therefore link the 
citizen to his government by involving him m 
important political choices of leadership and pol- 
icy and in evoking his attitude toward the wider 
institutional pattern under which elections are 
provided.1! 


I, ELECTIONS IN AMERICA 


Given such major consequences for the politi- 
cal system—particularly for the democratic sys- 
tem—it would not be surprising to find that 
elections have become well established in Ameri- 
can political practice. There is much that sup- 
ports such a conclusion. Unlike political parties, 
elections were given original constitutional sta- 
tus; and the basic principles of the current sys- 
tem of elections date from very early in the life 


*See, for example, the discussion of the way this 
“law of anticipated reactions” operates in elections 
for the U.S. House of Representatives by Warren 
E. Miller and Donald E, Stokes in “Constituency 
Influence in Congress,” in Angus Campbell, Philip 
E. Converse, Warren E. Miller and Donald E. 
Stokes, Elections and the Political Order (New 
York: Wiley, 1966), pp. 351-372. 

° The legitimization function is especially promi- 
nent in the elections of Communist nations, See, 
for example, Z. Pelezynski, “Poland, 1957,” in But- 
ler, op. cit., pp. 119-179, at p. 119, where he says 
that once power has been consolidated, the elec- 
tion’s function “is to legitimise the revolution and 
to secure for the regime a stamp of popular ap- 
proval.” Also see Jerzy J. Wiatr, “Elections and 
Voting Behavior in Poland,” in Austin Ranney 
(ed.), Essays on the Behavioral Study of Politics 
(Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1962), 
pp. 235-251; and Howard R. Swearer, “The Func- 
tions of Soviet Local Elections,” Midwest Journal 
of Political Science, 5 (1961), 129-149. 

Robert E. Lane, Political Life (New York: 
Free Press, 1959), p. 47. 

1 See V. O. Key, Jr, Public Opinion and Ameri- 
can Democracy (New York: Knopf, 1961) for de- 
tailing of this linkage—especially pp. 458-480. 
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of the nation.12 Not only have elections existed 
from the beginning of the republic, but they 
have penetrated all levels of government and a 
wide range of offices—from President of the 
United States to member of the local school 
board. This has meant very frequent elections 
and opportunities for voter participation. As 
Lane has observed, “. . . over a four year period, 
there are probably more votes per capita cast 
in the United States than in any other coun- 
try... ."5 By the criteria of constancy of opera- 
tion and unchallenged constitutional status, fre- 
quency of opportunity for participation, and 
pervasiveness among types and levels of offices, 
elections may be regarded as a well-founded, ul- 
tra-stable feature of the American political land- 
scape. 

What this conclusion leaves out of account, 
however, is that, like all other institutions of po- 
litical society, elections are subject to what 
Huntington has termed “political development 
and political decay.”14 The experience of the 
wider world beyond the American system sug- 
gests that neither democratic regimes nor their 
chief institutions should be taken as givens. As 
Mackenzie has noted: “The world is strewn with 
the wreckage of electoral systems.’5 Indeed, 
only a minority of countries today have free and 
frequent elections based on mass suffrage. 
“Only about a quarter of the nations of the 
world hold elections in which the adult popula- 
tion chooses among competing candidates.”é 
Even in those nations that have free elections, 
the scope of the electoral process may be sev- 
erely limited by those in power or distorted 
through gerrymandering, malapportionment, 
suffrage restrictions and the like. Electoral sys- 
tems often favor those already in power and 
nearly always favor, for example, stronger over 


* DeTocqueville traces some of these develop- 
ments to the turn of the nineteenth century. He 
observes, for example, “The state of Maryland, 
which had been founded by great lords, was the 
first to proclaim universal suffrage in [1801 and 
1809] and introduced the most democratic pro- 
cedures throughout its government.” Democracy 
in America (New York: Harper, 1966), Vol. I. p. 
70. 

® Lane, op. cit., p. 319. 

“Samuel P. Huntington, “Political Development 
and Political Decay,” World Politics, 17 (1965), 
386~430 

* Mackenzie, op. cit., p. 12. 

* Marian D. Irish and James W. Prothro, The 
Politics of American Democracy, Fourth Edition 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968), p. 
289, 
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weaker political parties.17 There are indeed so 
many types of departures from the norms of 
free and universally participant elections that 
one needs a complex set of categories to describe 
them. 

We thus observe the possibility of variance in 
the persistence of the institution: external vari- 
ance in that some systems, offices and matters of 
policy decision employ elections—more or less 
frequently—while others do not; and internal 
variance in the extent to which elections are per- 
mitted to operate freely and without distortion 
within a given system and category of political 
choice. The purpose of the present investigation 
is to begin to test this variance: to see how 
firmly the electoral institution is rooted in 
American public consciousness, and thus to illu- 
minate its prospects for withstanding future 
stress. Radical critics of American political insti- 
tutions have recently called American elections 
into question as a device of democratic govern- 
ment. The question then is, do elections enjoy 
sufficient public confidence to be maintained into 
the indefinite future, even in periods of high 
stress? 

Let us begin this assessment by asking how do 
elections fare in general on the balance sheet of 
institutional change? In these terms, there is ev- 
idence in the United States to suggest develop- 
ment, failure to develop, and decay. On the 
side of development, there is a record of pro- 
gressive removal of suffrage restrictions based 
on such criteria as property, sex and race. There 
has been also a vigorous, recent movement to re- 
duce malapportionment among legislative dis- 
tricts and other constituencies on the “one man 
—one vote” principle. In addition, we are seeing 
currently new pressures to reform the financing 
of campaigns, to eliminate the Electoral College, 
and to lower the voting age uniformly to eigh- 
teen.1® All of these changes, if effected, would 


“ See Douglas Rae, The Political Consequences 
of Electoral Laws (New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1967), p. 134. 

* On reform of campaign financing, see, for ex- 
ample, Alexander Heard, The Costs of Democracy 
(Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1960). Electoral College reform has been pro- 
posed anew in the aftermath of the 1968 election. 
One must bear in mind in classifying this as an 
area of possible development, however, just how 
resistant to change this part of the system of elec- 
tions has been-—in spite of wide public support for 
reform for over 30 years. For example, in answer 
to a Gallup Poll question, “Do you think the 
president should be elected by popular vote or by 
electoral vote as at present?,” 638% of a national 
sample in June, 1936, preferred a popular vote 
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generally be regarded as developmental in char- 
acter, in that they serve to perfect, extend and 
enhance the political significance of the institu- 
tion. 

Balancing these developmental tendencies, 
however, are some instances of institutional de- 
cay. Pomper observes, for example, that the in- 
troduction of the “short ballot,” the growth of 
appointment and merit systems for chief execu- 
tives such as city managers, the lengthening of 
tenure of elected officials and declining public 
trust in the devices of direct democracy such as 
the initiative, the recall and the referendum, are 
all instances of electoral-institution decay ir. 
America.1® Thirdly, on the side of retardation of 
the institution’s development, one still observes 
continuing restrictions on suffrage based on reg- 
istration to vote, length of residence in the con- 
stituency, and age. More generally, it is wel. 
known that the diffusion of power through the 
federal system, separation of powers among the 
branches of state and federal government, and 
encouragement of the principle of minority 
rights to aeccess—manifested especially in the 
free operation of political interest groups—often 
upset whatever influence the majority might 
have had through elections. The forecasts of ob- 
servers such as De Tocqueville, who believed 
that elections would lead to unfettered majoritv 
tule, are, by American practice, therefore con- 
traverted.2° Furthermore, as Lane points out, 
“The Constitution, and the American system of 
government generally, serve in certain respects, 
to discourage the electorate from voting. This i; 
not by accident; it is by design of the framers 
who feared factions and uninhibited majority 
rule,”’t 


whereas only 37% preferred an electoral vote: 
Hadley Cantril and Mildred Strunk, Public Opin- 
ton 1936-46 (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1951), p. 189. In a 1967 Gallup Poll, 65% of 
a national sample said they would approve of an 
amendment to the constitution which would de 
away with the Electoral College and base the elec- 
tion of a President on the total vote cast through- 
out the nation. Only 22% disapproved of such an 
amendment: Gallup Poll Report, The Capital 
Times (Madison, Wisconsin, No. 27, 1967), p. 11. 
By November, 1968, approval of the latter amend- 
ment had risen to 81%: Gallup Opinion Inder, 
Report No. 52, October, 1969, p. 22, 

2 Op.cit, p.t 

” DeTocqueville’s estimates of American hyper- 
majoritarianism can be found, for example, in op. 
cit., pp. 68-71 

#* Lane, op. cit., p. 317. 
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Because of-such voter discouragement, one 
might suspect that the system of elections in the 
United States would be subject to long-term de- 
cay on the level of voter participation. The evi- 
dence is somewhat mixed and scholarship is 
therefore not unanimous on this question. Al- 
though voter turnout in elections as a propor- 
tion of the population has risen with the easing 
of suffrage restrictions, Burnham’s data suggest 
that the percent of eligible electors who avail 
themselves of the privilege is lower than it once 
was, in comparison with voting levels in the 
nineteenth century.2? On the other hand, other 
data, covering 1920-1964, show a distinct up- 
turn in turnout.2? In an important sense, there- 
fore, the mass public may have withdrawn some 
of its support from the institution of elections 
over the long term, but at this point we are un- 
certain about the overall trends. 

This leads directly to the main question of the 
research to be reported below. If there has been 
a drop in voting by eligible electors, does this 
indicate some loss of public confidence in the in- 
stitution of elections? Do the recent criticisms 
of the American electoral process by militant 
students, blacks, and others simply give voice to 
an erosion of favorable public sentiment that 
has been in evidence for many years??4 To begin 


= Ibid., pp. 16-26: and Walter Dean Burnham, 
“The Changing Shape of the American Political 
Universe,” this Review, 59 (1965), 7-28. There is 
some disagreement about how contemporary turn- 
out levels in the United States compare with other 
Western democracies. The Report of the President’s 
Commission on Registration and Voting Participa- 
tion (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1963) observes, for example, that, “Even 
with adjusted figures, the plain fact remains that 
citizens of other democracies vote in greater rela- 
tive numbers than Americans. The United States, 
leader of the free world, lags behind many other 
free countries in voter participation.” [page 8]. By 
contrast, William G. ‘Andrews concludes on the 
basis of his calculations that, “This means that 
about 83.2 percent of the eligible, able electorate 
voted in 1960—a figure nearly 20 percent higher 
than the one generally used to indicate voting par- 
ticipation in the United States. One can reasonably 
conclude that between 80 and 85 percent of the 
American electorate voted in 1960”: “American 
Voting Participation,” The Western Political Quar- 
terly, 19 (1966), 639-652, at p. 651. 

** William H. Flanigan, Political Behavior of the 
American Electorate (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
1968), pp. 16-19. 

"The kind of observation one meets increasingly 
in the press and elsewhere is exemplified by this 
statement on the demonstrations in Chicago at the 
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to answer these queries is the purpose of the 
present analysis. Before we can proceed, how- 
ever, we will first need to indicate briefly some 
categories of appropriate evidence for testing 
public confidence in the institution of elections. 


II. MEASURING SUPPORT FOR THE 
SYSTEM OF ELECTIONS 


While the extent to which those allowed to 
vote avail themselves of the opportunity to do 
so is a possible indicator of the mass public’s 
confidence in elections, it is a not wholly satis- 
factory one. As the literature on voting has 
shown, potential electors may participate out of 
a sense of partisan loyalty, ideological prefer- 
ence, attraction to particular candidates, reac- 
tion to immediate social pressure, feelings of 
contentment or discontent with general socio- 
economic conditions, etc. Elections, as noted 
above, are primary vehicles of mass political 
choice behavior and manifestation of partisan- 
ship; and voting may also be a response denot- 
ing approval of the regime at a more gencral 
level. Thus, the intention if not the effect of 
turnout is only in part an expression of approval 
of the institution of elections per se25 What is 
needed therefore is a more direct measure of 
public feeling about the institution of elections 
as such. 

To measure public sentiment regarding the 
system of elections, we focus in particular upon 
what in previous studies of this kind has been 
referred to as diffuse support.2* Diffuse support 


time of the 1968 Democratic Party Convention: 
“The protesters never seriously sought to influence 
events inside the International Amphitheatre. 
From the start most of them regarded the Demo- 
cratic Convention as rigged and the entire electoral 
process as bankrupt”: F. Richard Ciccone, “Anat- 
omy of Protest: Daley vs. New Left,” The Mil- 
waukee Journal, Part I, September 1, 1968, pp. 1 
and 4, at p. 4. 

= Equally, non-voting, abstention, boycotting, 
elections, voiding ballots, and the like are all im- 
perfect indicators of feeling about the electoral 
process in that they may as often result from po- 
litical apathy, disapproval of the regime, disgust 
with the present party system, the candidates or 
the issues at hand, than from disaffection from the 
electoral process. 

* The concept of diffuse support has been pro- 
posed and explicated theoretically by David 
Easton. See, for example, his A Systems Analysis 
of Political Infe (New York: Wiley, 1965). Empiri- 
cal applications of the concept include: Jack Den- 
nis, “Support for the Party System by the Mass 
Public,” this Review, 60 (1966), 600-615; David 
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is an orientation of good will toward an object 
which does not depend upon specific benefits de- 
rived from the object—in this case, the institu- 
tion of elections. Because a diffusely supported 
institution of elections would be calued for its 
own sake, the effects of displeasure with a par- 
ticular electoral outcome upon diffuse support 
would be marginal. Of course, repeated failure 
of the institution to provide acceptable outcomes 
is one of the conditions that undermines diffuse 
support and, in the long run, weakens the insti- 
tution itself. The data to be presented below re- 
sult from an initial inquiry into contemporary 
levels of diffuse support for the institution of 
elections in the United States. 


The Data 


In an earlier report dealing with levels of pub- 
lic support for the institution of political parties, 
a number of interview questions were posed to a 
sample of Wisconsin adults in 1964.27 Responses 
to these items were then factor-analyzed to de- 
termine the basic attitudinal dimensions which 
they gauged. In the present investigation, a sim- 
ilar approach is used to measure support for the 
electoral system, using initially a series of agree- 
disagree items from a 1966, area-cluster proba- 
bility survey of Wisconsin adults. Thus, one of 
the major purposes of this survey is to provide 
the basis for devising a measure of support for 
elections similar to that constructed earlier to 
determine levels of collective support for the 
party system. 

Using such a measure, one is able not only to 
determine the present levels of support for the 
Institution but also to categorize and compare 
available collateral data, and thus to see how 
public support has varied over time and across 
political cultures. In what follows therefore the 
steps will be: (1) to test the extent to which 
there is an empirically definable orientation of 
diffuse support toward elections which is dis- 
eriminable from diffuse support for the party 


Easton and Jack Dennis, “The Child’s Acquisition 
of Regime Norms: Political Efficacy,” this Re- 
view, 61 (1967), 25-88; G. R. Boynton, Samuel C. 
Patterson, and Ronald D. Hedlund, “The Structure 
of Public Support for Legislative Institutions,” 
Midwest Journal of Political Science, 12 (1968), 
163-180; Walter F. Murphy and Joseph Tanenhaus, 
“Public Opinion and the United States Supreme 
Court,” Law and Society Review, 2 (1968), pp. 
357-384; David Easton and Jack Dennis, Children 
in the Political System: Origins of Political Legit- 
wmacy (New York: McGraw-Hill 1969). 

“ Dennis, “Support for the Party System by the 
Mass Public,” loc. eit. 
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system; (2) to present and interpret levels of 
public support for elections on such a measure 
or measures; (8) to compare the Wisconsin 
findings with other relevant data; (4) to inves- 
tigate the relation of support for elections to 
other variables, demographic and political. 


An Hypothesized Dimension of Support 


In order to construct a measure of support for 
elections that would be meaningful both to the 
general public and for the theoretical purposes 
of political science, items of several types were 
included in the survey. Broadly, these items 
have to do either with the judgment of the 
worth of the institution m its own right or with 
relative approval of the present operation of the 
electoral process. Let us view each of these in 
more detail. 

One of the most general regime norms of de- 
mocracy, derived from a belief in consent of the 
governed, majority rule, and free competition 
for public office, is that elections are a worth- 
while institution of popular participation and 
that mdividual members ought therefore to 
vote. The duty to vote is of special, mdeed of 
paramount, interest in this connection. The ex- 
pectation that the citizen of a democracy wil 
vote in popular elections is a crucial norm be- 
cause it links his own behavior directly to thc 
institution. Such an expectation and its corre- 
sponding role-behavior has significance in that it 
gives symbolic expression to the more genera’ 
principles that undergird the role, for example 
belief in the necessity for majority rule.2® Suck 
an expectation applies, therefore, even when the 
choice aspects of voting are perceived by the po- 
tential voter to be negligible. Internalization of 
the duty to vote, if not fully synonymous with 
raising the level of the individual’s diffuse sup- 
port for the institution, is nonetheless one of its 
necessary ingredients. The member becomes 
obliged by such a sense of duty to contribute his 
own resources of time and effort even when par- 
ticular elections are anticipated to be unfavor- 
able or trivial to his own interests. 

But something else is involved. Not only 
should the member come to have sentiments 
about the worth of and necessity for participat- 
ing in elections, but he should also become gen- 
erally oriented to the way they operate. While hc 
may not like what goes into or results from 2 
particular election, he should, if diffusely sup- 


"That majority rule is endorsed in general by 
the mass public at a nearly unanimous level is indi- 
cated in data found in James W. Prothro anc 
Charles M. Grigg, “Fundamental Principles of 
Democracy: Bases of Agreement and Disagree- 
ment,” Journal of Politics, 22 (1960), 276-294. 
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TABLE 1. COMPONENTS OF ELECTORAL AND PARTY SYSTEM SUPPORT 


Ttem 


—_ 


. “It would be better if, in all elections, no 


party labels were put on the ballot.” 


. More often than not, the-political parties 


create conflicts where none really exist.” 


. “Voting is the only way that people like me 


can have a say about how the government 
runs things.” 


. “Many primary elections aren’t important 


enough to vote in.” 


. “Our system of government would work a 


lot better if we could get rid of conflicts be- 


_tween the parties altogether.” 
. “The parties do more to confuse the issues 


than to provide a clear choice on issues.” 


. “The conflicts and controversies between 


the parties hurt our country more than they 
help it.” 


. “Legislators and other elected officials should 


be held responsible for the promises they 
make campaigning for office.” 


. “It isn’t so important to vote when you 


know your party doesn’t have a chance to 
win.” 


. “The way people vote is the main thing that 


decides how things are run in this country.” 


. “Most of the effort, time, and money spent 


in political campaigns could be better used 
some other way.” 


. “I generally-get a feeling of satisfaction 


from going to the polls to cast my ballot.” 


. “We have far too many elections for public 


office in this country.”’. 


. ‘Most election campaigns are silly or ri- 


diculous.” 


. “We should make a lot more of our govern- 


ment officials go before the people as can- 
didates in general elections than we do 
now.” 


. “So many other people vote in the national 


elections that it doesn’t matter much to me 
whether I vote or not.” 


. “A person should only vote in an election if 


he cares about how it is going to come out.” 


. “It is impossible for most voters to make 


informed and intelligent decisions when 
they go to the polls.” 


. “Our political system would work a lot 


better if our leaders were chosen on the 
basis of merit in competitive examinations 
rather than by elections.” 


Percent of total variance 
Percent of total factor variance 


Rotated Factor Matrix 


I 


vou. 64 
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portive, be convinced that the overall results of 
elections are beneficial. On the input side, we 
ask whether he thinks the campaign process rep- 
resents a worthwhile expenditure of social re- 
sources, for example. On the side of outputs 
and outcomes, does he regard elections as mak- 
ing a real difference in the way leadership is ex- 
ercised and policy is directed, or does he per- 
ceive that it has only ritual, symbolic functions 
to perform? 

To tap these various aspects of diffuse support 
for elections a series of agree-disagree items was 
employed. The hypothesis was that together 
these items would form an empirically-observa- 
ble attitude dimension distinct from the orienta- 
tion of diffuse support for the party system op- 
erationalized earlier. If there were such an em- 
pirically defined dimension, it would provide a 
basis for assessing the relative value of individ- 
ual item indicators in measuring such an orien- 
tation; and thus, it would make possible mean- 
ingful comparisons with items from other sur- 
veys in order to give historical and comparative 
depth to the analysis. 


III. FINDINGS 
The Observed Support Dimensions 


We find, upon principal component analysis of 
the matrix of correlations among nineteen items 
pertaining to the party and electoral systems 
(reproduced below in Table 1), that three 
election system components rather than one is 
the empirical result; and that these three com- 
ponents are distinguished in large part from the 
dimension of support for the party system. 

Factor I defines an area of publie feeling hav- 
ing to do with the felt obligation to participate 
in elections (items 4, 9, 16 and 17) and with the 
satisfaction that one obtains from discharging 
such an obligation (item 12). I will refer to this 
dimension simply as “voting duty”’—which I 
take to be a primary indicator of diffuse support 
for elections as discussed above. 

Factor II concerns broadly the member’s re- 
actions on the input side of the electoral 
process: his relative approval of resources ex- 
pended in election campaigns (item 11), whether 
such campaigns are to be taken seriously (item 
4), whether the principle of submitting leaders 
to the test of popular choice is worthwhile (item 
19), and whether voters are able to perform 
their electoral role with competence (item 18). 
To a lesser degree, some of the items on political 
parties load on this component (items 6, 7, and 
8), a slight overlap in public perception of the 
two institutions which makes excellent sense 
given the central role of parties in much elec- 
toral competition. 

Factor III is support for the party system in 
that all of the highest loading items (1, 2, 5, 6, 
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and 7) are concerned with the parties; and none 
of the election system items is weighted above 
27 on this dimension. Thus attitudes toward 
parties are clearly separable from those toward 
elections in the public mind. This empirical dis- 
tinction will prove significant when we attempt 
in a preliminary way to compare below the rela- 
tive magnitude of public support for the two in- 
stitutions. 

Factor IV concerns mainly the efficacy of 
elections in giving the people influence in “run- 
ning the country” (items 3 and 10). It also in- 
volves to a lesser extent the idea of extending 
the principle of electoral competition for public 
offices (item 15). For sake of simplicity, this di- 
mension will be called “efficacy of elections” in 
that its main emphasis is upon the belief that 
elections result in increasing popular influence 
on government, 


Levels of Public Support for Elections 


With these dimensions of support thus empiri- 
cally defined, the discussion can proceed next to 
assessing the relative degrees of publie support 
for the system of elections. We shall also want 
to interpret such levels of support or non-sup- 
port in comparison with public feeling at earlier 
points in time, with mass opinion in other West- 
ern democracies, and with public regard for the 
party system. 


1. Voting Duty. As we turn first to voting duty, 
we are fortunate in that earlier work in the field 
of voting behavior has revealed much of interest 
for present purposes. The work that originally 
gave clearest empirical expression of the sense of 
voting duty was The Voter Decides. Voting 
duty was there termed “a sense of civic obliga- 
tion to vote” or, more simply, “sense of citizen 
duty.”*° The present terms of measurement 
draw heavily upon items from that original ef- 
fort; and the data generated at that time, and 
in the subsequent national surveys of 1956 and 
1960, will be used below to evaluate possible 
trends in the collective sense of voting duty in 
the American public. Before viewing these data, 
however, let us first consider a more general is- 
sue. 

An impression that one is apt to gain from 
close acquaintance with American culture is that 
the duty to vote ranks high among all of the 
civic obligations recognized by Americans. Some 
evidence that supports this impression has 
been reported by Milbrath. A survey conducted 
among the general citizenry of Evanston, Illi- 
nois, in 1960, showed that 79% of the respon- 


=” Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin and Warren 
Miller, The Voter Decides (Evanston, Ill; Row, 
Peterson, 1954), pp. 86, 194~199. 
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TABLE 2, DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSE TO VOTING DUTY ITEMS, WISCONSIN, 19665 


Rotated 
Factor 
Weight 


Items Steanele 


Agree 


18. “So many other people 
vote in the national elec- 
tions that it doesn’t mat- 
ter much to me whether 
I vote or not.” 77 1% 7 


9. “It isn’t so important to 
vote when you know 
your party doesn’t have 
a chance to win.” 71 1 4 


12. “I generally get a feeling 
of satisfaction from going 
to the polls to cast my 
ballot.” — .69 15 71 

4, “Many primary elections 

aren't important enough 
to vote in.” .52 2 17 


17. “A person should only 
vote in an election if he 
cares about how it is go- 
ing to come out.” .§2 2 27 


Agree 


Percent 
Agree- Disagres Strongly | Don’t | Not As- | Total 
Disagree g Disagree Know | certained A 
1 68 21 1 1 100% 
2 68 23 1 1 100% 
4 5 1 3 2 101% 
7 58 14 2 1 191% 
3 5E t4 2 1 100% 





í Only items with factor weights >.50 are included. Some rows do not sum to 100% due to rounding error. N 607. 


dents agreed that one fulfills his civic duty if he 
votes regularly.2° A similar consensus was dis- 
covered in data from a later survey in Buffalo, 
New York. From the latter study, Milbrath re- 
ports that: 


Certain inputs are almost universally believed to 
be a citizen’s responsibility: vote (98%), keep in- 
formed (80%), teach children good citizenship 
(87%), pay taxes (98%), have undivided loyalty 
to the country (98%). The percentage doing each 
of these things at least “fairly often” holds up 
quite well: vote (82%), keep informed (72%), 
teach children good citizenship (75%), pay taxes 
(98%), have undivided loyalty (938%)™ 


The extent of societal emphasis upon voting 
duty as a primary civic role is therefore high in 
America. Indeed, it is probably more highly 
ranked here than for many other democracies, 
even those generally regarded as having higher 
turnout rates than does the United States.5? 


2 Lester Milbrath, Political Participation (Chi- 
cago: Rand-McNally, 1965), p. 62. 

“<The Nature of Political Beliefs and the Rela- 
tionship of the Individual to the Government,” 
American Behavioral Scientist, 12 (1968), 28-36, at 
p. 33. 

“See Gabriel A. Almond and Sidney Verba, The 
Civic Culture (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1963), p. 171. Their five-nation data show 


That voting duty should be so prominent among 
expected civic virtues suggests that powerful 
sources of social reinforcement are present to 
maintain it, especially political socialization. 
What Rose and Mossawir observe for Britain 
and other free societies can probably be applied 
strongly in America: “In Britain and other free 
societies, the duty to vote, through a process of 


Americans to be especially high relative to Britons, 
Germans, Italians, and Mexicans in mentioning 
voting as a response to the question of what role 
the ordinary man ought to play in his local com- 
munity. This is not to say that the sense of obliga- 
tion to vote is not high in these other democracies. 
Rose and Mossawir found, for example, in their 
Stockport, England, sample that “82% replied that 
they thought voting a duty,” when asked “whether 
you don’t have to vote unless you feel like it, or 
whether voting is a duty.” [Op. cit., p. 189.]. 
Edinger presents data, moreover, which suggest 
that voting is at the top of the list of citizenship 
obligations felt by West Germans: Lewis J. Ed- 
inger, Politics in Germany (Boston: Little, Brown, 
1968), p. 106. Furthermore, there is evidence to sug- 
gest that voting is apt to be conceived more as a 
duty than as a right (and perhaps not as an effec- 
tive means to influence public policy therefore). 
Some older American data (1944), showed in an- 
swer to the question, “Do you regard voting more 
as a duty you owe your country, or more as a right 
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TABLE 3. TRENDS IN VOTING DUTY: COMPARISON DATA 


(a) “So many other people vote in the national elections that it doesn’t matter much to me 


whether I vote or not.” 


U.S., 19529 


U.S., 1966 
86% 89 


Percent 
Disagree 


U.S., 1960° 


Wisconsin, 1968 Wisconsin, 1966 
89 89 89 





(b) “It isn’t so important to vote when you know your party doesn’t have a chance to win.” 


U.S., 1962 
86 


U.S., 1956 
89 


Percent 
Disagree 






(c) “If a person doesn’t care (about) how an election comes 


out, he shouldn’t vote in it.” 


onm: 


Percent U.S., 1952" U.S., 19569 
Disagree 45 52 






U.S., 1960 





U.S., 1960° 


a 
Wisconsin, 1966 | 
91 








90 





“A person should only vote in an 
election if he cares about how it is 
going to come out.” 


Wisconsin, 1966 


53 65 











e From the Codebooks of the 1952, 1956 and 1960 Election Studies of the University of Michigan 
Survey Research Center. These data were made available by the Inter-University Consortium for 


Political Research. 


b From a state-wide survey of Wisconsin adults in April and May, 1963, by the University of Wis- 
consin Survey Research Laboratory. The question in this instance was worded: “So many other people 
vote in presidential elections that it doesn’t really matter whether or not I personally vote.” Two other 
surveys conducted by U.W.S.R.L. in spring and fall, 1963, show the collective stability of this senti- 
ment even under different item wording. In the spring, 1963 survey (March and April), 89% dis- 
agreed with the statement, ‘Why bother to vote when you can do so little with your one vote.” In the 
fall, 1963 survey, 88% disagreed that, “So many other people vote in the national elections that it 


doesn’t matter much to me whether I vote or not.” 


socialization, becomes a response to an internal 
compulsion.’”38 

The impression of general public adherence to 
the norm of voting duty is forcefully recon- 
firmed when we turn to the 1966 Wisconsin 
data. Table 2 presents the distribution in re- 
sponse to the five highest loading items on the 
voting duty dimension. 

A very high public endorsement of the duty to 
vote appears on these items. Diffuse support for 
elections is on this level, very firmly based. And, 
when we take account of comparable data from 
earlier national surveys—where the same or 
very similar items were used—we reach the 
same conclusion. Table 3 shows these compari- 
son data. 


to use if you want to?”, that 59% chose duty and 
36% right: National Opinion Research Center na- 
tional sample; data available from the Inter-Uni- 
versity Consortium for Political Research. A quite 
similar distribution was found in a 1953 national 
survey in France. See Jean Stoetzel, “Voting Be- 
havior in France,” British Journal of Sociology, 
6 (1955), 104-122, at p. 120. 
= Op. cit., p. 189. 


On the first two items—where the wording 
is the same as in the present survey—we obtain 
nearly identical results for Wisconsin and the 
nation as a whole. The figures are remarkably 
close, suggesting that Wisconsin is not unrepre- 
sentative for items of this kind. On a third, 
comparable, but not identical item, we find a 
roughly equivalent level of public endorsement 
in Wisconsin and the United States as a whole 
(item c). Furthermore, looking at the national 
data from a time perspective, one observes that 
the trends on these three items though slight are 
up without exception.*“4 When we put this small 
rise together with the fact that the American 
sense of duty to vote is relatively high, and 
probably higher than in many other comparable 
systems,®* we can infer that a profound resource 


“ These trends were pointed out earlier, using 
the Michigan Survey Research Center election 
study data, by Robert E. Lane. See “The Politics 
of Consensus in an Age of Affluence,” this Review, 
59 (1965), 874-895, at p. 894. 

= Present day Americans are high in sense of duty 
to vote, not only in recent historical, but also com- 
parative, contexts. For data on the latter, see Al- 
mond and Verba, op. ctt., pp. 145-146. 
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exists on which to base the future of the institu- 
tion in America. 

Before we conclude that the foundations are 
perfectly sound, however, we should also con- 
sider how the general public perceives the insti- 
tution at the level of its operation, 1.e., in terms 
of Factors IT and IV as defined above. 


2. Approval of the Electoral Process. Factor II, 
perception of the operation of elections on the 
side of electoral input, shows a rather more 
mixed state of public opinion than is the case for 
voting duty. Table 4 presents these data. 

A majority of the 1966 respondents agree that 
resources are wasted in political campaigns rela- 
tive to how such resources could otherwise be 
expended (item 11). Rather substantial minori- 
ties also agree with the other three, negatively 
pitched items. Only on the proposition that 
most election campaigns are silly or ridiculous is 
there a clear majority supportive of the electoral 
institution at this level. 

Other available evidence would tend to sup- 
port these findings. Data from the Almond- 
Verba five-nation study suggest a similarly 
mixed state of opinion in a series of questions on 
campaigns and voting. Their U.S. sample was 
highest of all five nations in agreeing that cam- 
paigning is needed (74% U.S., 68% U.K., 60% 
Mexico, 42% Germany, and 39% Italy) and in 
agreeing that election campaigns are “often” or 
“sometimes” pleasant and enjoyable (66% U.S., 
52% U.K., 38% Germany, 34% Mexico, and 28% 


Italy). On the other hand, the U.S. sample 


was also highest in finding elections “often” and 
“sometimes” silly or ridiculous (58% US., 46% 
Germany, 37% U.K., 32% Mexico, and 19% It- 
aly), and in “often” and “sometimes” getting 
angry at some of the things that go on in 
election campaigns (57% U.S., 46% Germany, 
42% U.K., 26% Mexico, and 20% Italy).3¢ 
Americans thus give a rather uneven reception 
to the campaigning aspects of the electoral proc- 
ess—more so than for any of the other four na- 
tions. 

On the issue of public perception of its own 
members’ electoral competence, there are also a 
number of suggestive earlier data. Prothro’s and 
Grigg’s evidence showed that less than a major- 
ity disagreed with the statement, “In a city ref- 
erendum, only people who are well-informed 
about the problem being voted on should be al- 
lowed to vote.’’? MeClosky’s 1957-58 national 
sample revealed that only 48% agreed that 
“People ought to be allowed to vote even if they 
can’t do so intelligently.” In addition, 62% of 


“ Ibid. 
* Prothro and Grigg, op. cit., p. 285. 
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McClosky’s general electorate agreed that 
“ Issues’ and ‘arguments’ are beyond the under- 
standing of most voters”; and 48% agreed that, 
“Most people don’t have enough sense to pick 
their own leaders wisely.”38 We find from these 
earlier studies therefore that a rather high pro- 
portion of people are critical of the ordinary 
man’s electoral capacities. That there is a rela- 
tively low collective evaluation of voters is con- 
firmed by the 1966 Wisconsin data. Less than a 
majority disagree that, “It is impossible for 
most voters to make informed and intelligent 
decisions when they go to the polls.” (Table 4). 
The public is critical of itself, or more precisely, 
its members are as often critical of each other’s 
capacities as they are willing to believe in the 
rationality of the common man. 

Our conclusion at this point must therefore 
be that high support on the plane of civic obliga- 
tion to vote is not matched by equally high ap- 
proval of the campaigning and other aspects of 
the input side of the electoral process, particu- 
larly in according one’s fellow man any substan- 
tial measure of voter intelligence. What then of 
electoral output? 


3. The Efficacy of Elections. Factor IV defines 
an attitudinal orientation toward the operation 
of elections with regard to outputs. Are elections 
perceived as giving the mass public a chance to 
participate in government? Table 5 presents the 
pattern of response to the items loading highest 
on this dimension. 

What we observe is a situation of support in- 
termediate between those discussed above. 
There are clear majorities on each of these items 
supporting the operation of elections in govern- 
ment. But the level of public belief is consider- 
ably lower than for voting duty. While a major 
ity of the public is confident that elections have 
participatory results, such belief is clearly not 
consensual. 

The first (and best) item indicator on this di- 
mension has also been used in national surveys 
(and this earlier use inspired its employment in 
the Wisconsin survey). We observe for the lat- 
ter indicator some possibility of a decline in this 
variety of support since 1952. In the 1952 Mich- 
igan election study, 77% agreed that “The way 
people vote is the main thing that decides how 


Herbert McClosky, “Consensus and Ideology 
in American Politics,” this Review, 58 (1964), 361- 
382, at pp. 865 and 369. For comparative perspec- 
tive, we might note that Rose and Mossawir’s study 
in Stockport, England, similarily revealed a not 
high majority (57%) who judged that “most peo- 
ple do think about how they vote”: op. cit., p. 187. 
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TABLE 4, DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSE TO ELECTORAL PROCESS ITEMS, WISCONSIN, 19665 





Rotated 
Factor 
Weight 





11. “Most of the effort, time 
and money spent in po- 
litical campaigns could 
be better used some other 


1? 


way. .67 9% 50 
19. “Our political system 
would work a lot better 
if our leaders were chosen 
on the basis of merit in 
competitive examinations | 
rather than by elections.” .62 4 26 


peaches es ala astra hanes maint 


i4, “Most election cam- 
palgns are silly or ridieu- 
lous.” 61 2 21 


18 “Itis impossible for most 
voters to make informed 
decisions when they go to 
the polis.” .51 | 3 31 
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§26 
Percent 
A gree Disagree Strongly | Don't Not As- Totul 
Disagree ~~ gre Disagree | Know | certained |] Percent 
22 15 1 2 1 100% 
18 49 7 5 1 1015% 
18 51 & 1 2 101% 
i7 42 4 2 1 100 


i 


2 Only items with factor weights >.50 are included. Some rows do not add to 100% due to errors of rounding. N =607. 


things are run in this country.” In the Almond 
and Verba U.S. survey of 1959, however, such 
agreement was 71%, an ostensible drop in sup- 
port. We might note also, although the com- 
parison is rather speculative, that only 57% 
agreed with this statement in the 1966 Wiscon- 
sin survey; but a substantial 18% availed them- 


” Codebook of the 1952 Election Study, Inter- 
University Consortium for Political Research. 

* Codebook of the Five-Nation Study, Inter- 
University Consortium for Political Research. 


selves of the agree-disagree option. When the 
latter are partitioned proportionately into agre 
or disagree categories, agreement then rises t 
70%, which is still below the 1952 national fig- 
ure (unlike the items on voting duty reported it 
Table 2, where Wisconsin was as high or higher 
than the national figures). 

The evidence at this point is incomplete, but 1 
nevertheless draw the tentative inference tha’ 
there has been a net decline in valuing election- 
for their participatory effects. This is contrary 
to the trend of valuing participation on the leve 


TABLE 5. DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSE TO EFFICACY OF ELECTIONS ITEMS, WISCONSIN, 1966 


rr A ree A 




















Percent 

Rotated k 

name ey Strongly A Agree- ry Strongly | Don't | Not As- | Total 

eight Agree ree Disagree ~'"8"©* Disagree | Know | certained| Percent 
10. “The way people vote is 
the main thing that de- 
cides how things are run 

in this country.” .73 5% 52 18 20 2 2 1 100% 
3. “Voting is the only way 
that people like me can 
have a say about how the 

government runs things’’ 72 9 49 10 26 4 1 1 100% 
15. “We should make a lot 
more of our government 
officials go before the 
people as candidates 

than we do now.” 52 4 61 12 17 — 4 2 100% 


a Only items with factor weights >.50 are included. N =607. 
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of voting duty. In comparative context, more- 
over, both Britain and Germany in the Five-Na- 
tion study scored higher than the U.S. on the 
level of support manifested by the first of these 
Factor IV items.*! Thus, belief in elections as an 
effective instrument of participatory democracy 
is apparently lower in America than the belief 
that one should vote—something which would 
tend to increase the ritual aspects of electoral 
behavior. The belief in electoral efficacy is also 
possibly lower than it was in 1952; and it suffers 
by comparison with some other Western democ- 
racies. This is an obvious area for further analy- 
sis, using a broader and perhaps more imcisive 
range of questions than was possible in this very 
limited and preliminary analysis. Before we 
leave the question, however, there is one further 
comparison to make and that is with support for 
the allied institution of political parties. 


Support for Elections versus Support for Parties 


Popular and representative democracy has 
generally required that parties and elections 
should be interdependent. Once elections are 
allowed under the legal and structural terms of 
a regime, the stage is set for the creation of po- 
litical parties to organize and contest elections. 
Without political parties, elections more often 
than not become emptied of meaning and the 
choice situation facing the voter becomes diffi- 
cult and often uninterpretable.42 But parties and 
elections are not necessarily of equal status as 
institutions. However important might be the 
interrelationships between the two institutions, 
elections in America have probably been ac- 
corded greater legitimacy than have the parties, 


“Ibid. U.K. agreement is 88%, Germany 78%, 
US. 71%, Mexico 65%, and Italy 62%. 

£ The interdependence of party and electoral sys- 
tems is seen in such statements as this, by James S. 
Coleman and Carl G. Rosberg, Jr., in Political 
Parties and National Integration in Africa (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1964), p. 3, “As 
noted elsewhere, however, formal political parties 
in the narrow sense defined herein did not appear 
until constitutional reforms were introduced pro- 
viding for (1) the devolution by the imperial gov- 
ernment of a sufficiently meaningful and attractive 
measure of power to induce or to provoke national- 
ist leaders to convert their movements into politi- 
cal parties and (2) the introduction or refinement 
of institutions and procedures, such as an electoral 
system, which would make it technically possible 
for parties to seek power constitutionally.” They 
add in the footnote to this statement: “The im- 
mediate point is, that with few exceptions, African 
political parties initially emerged through electoral 
competition.” 
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particularly at a formal level. Our question 
then is how legitimate is each in the contempo- 
rary public mind? As they are complementary 
institutions, one might hypothesize that feelings 
toward the one would spill over to attitudes to- 
ward the other; and levels of support would 
therefore be comparable. Let us look at the avail- 
able evidence. 

Table 6 presents the 1966 Wisconsin data on 
diffuse support for the party system .*2 

Only on the most extreme of these items— 
the proposal to strike party labels from the bal- 
lot—is there a majority in support of the par- 
ties. The remaining four items show that more 
respondents oppose the parties than favor them, 
which was also true for a similar survey in Wis- 
consin in 1964 using the same items. We con- 
clude again that support for the parties is rela- 
tively low; and this is especially the case when 
we compare response on these party system 
items with the high consensus levels in favor of 
voting duty (Table 2). On the efficacy-of- 
elections dimension, public support also appears 
to be higher than on the political party items 
(Table 5). Thus, only on the dimension of ap- 
proval of the electoral process do we find sup- 
port for elections to. dip to levels approaching 
sentiment about the parties—and even here the 
comparison favors elections (see Table 4). In no 
case in Table 4 do those disapproving various 
aspects of elections outnumber those who. favor 
them—which is not true in the case of the par- 
ties (Table 6). These comparisons are indeed 
very rough, given the differences in object and 
item content. Yet the general thrust is clear: 
even on the least favored aspects of the electoral 
institution, public estimation is higher than for 
the parties. 

Some external evidence from national surveys 
relevant to this question provides much more di- 
rect comparisons and documents the same dis- 
crepancy between parties and elections. The 
Five-Nation study respondents were asked: 
“We know that the ordinary person has many 
problems that take his time. In view of this, 
what part do you think the ordinary person 
ought to play m the local affairs of his town or 
district?” The American predisposition for con- 
necting citizenship and voting comes to the fore: 
40% ‘of the Americans, but only 18% of the 
British, 15% of the Germans, 2% of the Ital- 
ians, and 1% of the Mexicans volunteered 
“vote.”44 The contrast with “taking part in ac- 


* See Dennis, “Support for the Party System by 
the Mass Public,” loc. cit., pp. 603 and 605, for 
presentation of the diffuse support for the party 
system factor in the 1964 study. 

“Almond and Verba, op. cit, p. 171. For two 
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TABLE 6. DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSE ON PARTY SYSTEM SUPPORT ITEMS, WISCONSIN 1966° 
, Rotated Percent o 
Items 

ee nee Strongly eevee Agree- Dicasres Strongly | Don’t | Not As- Total 

g Agree S Disagree g Disagree | Know |certained || Percen 
2. “More often than not, the 
political parties create con- 
fists where none really 

exists.” .67 9% 60 11 13 —* 6 1 1005% 
1. “It would be better if, in 
all elections, no party la- 
bels were put on the bal- 

lot." 57 4 30 8 50 6 3 —* 101% 
6. ‘The parties do more to 
confuse the issues than to 
provide 2 clear choice on 

them.” „54 6 48 23 18 H 3 | 2 100% 
5. “Our system of govern- 
ment would work a lot 
more efficiently if we could 
get rid of conflicts between 

the parties altogether,” 52 8 35 11 33 8 3 2 1005% 
7. “The conflicts and con- 
troversies between the 
parties hurt our country 

more than they help it." 44 4 37 17 36 3 3 1 101% 

} 


2 Some rows do not add to 100% due to errors of rounding. N =607. 


> Items are presented in order of rotated factor weights. 
* Less than 1%. 


tivities of political parties” is especially great for 
Americans: only 6% of Americans gave the 
party activity response, which is not much 
greater than several of the other countries: 5% 
Mexico, 4% U.K., 4% Germany, and 1% Italy. 
In all of these countries, parties are less salient 
means of participation than elections, but the 
differential between the two institutions is much 
the widest in the United States. ; 

The 1964 Election Study by the University of 
Michigan Survey Research Center posed two 
further, highly relevant questions to their re- 
spondents: 4° 


1. “How much do you feel that having elections 
makes the government pay attention to what 
the people think?” 

2. “How much do you fee] that political parties 
help to make the government pay attention to 
what the people think?” 


other items which show a similar, if less extreme 
difference among countries, and between elections 
and parties as a perceived mode of influence, sec 
ibid., pp. 191 and 203. Also see Milbrath, “The Na- 
ture of Political Beliefs... ,” loc. cit. 

s Codebook of the Survey Research Center 1964 
Election Study, Inter-University Consortium for 
Political Research. 


Table 7 presents the response to these question .. 

We observe a marked difference in the wa. 
the mass public attaches representative signif - 
cance to the two institutions: elections stan ! 
considerably higher. 

The rough comparisons of public support fe` 
parties versus that for elections as derived fror) 
the 1966 Wisconsin data are supported therefor > 
by other relevant data; and the conclusion :; 
that the public finds elections more agreeable t) 


TABLE 7. RELATIVE EFFICACY OF PARTIES 
AND ELECTIONS, U.S. 1964 


P t 
Make the government aa 
pay attention: Elections | Parties 
A good deal 65% 40 
Some 25 39 
Not much G 13 
Don’t know 4 7 
Total % 100% 9966 
N= (1450) (1450) 
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TABLE 8. INDEPENDENT VARIABLE CORRELATES OF SUPPORT FOR THE INSTITUTION OF ELECTIONS 


Factor Score I 
Voting Duty 


Factor Score II 
Approval of 
Electoral Process 


Factor Score IV 
Efficacy of Elections 


Partial Partial Partial 

Independent Variables? r i T r r r 
Political Party Preference Index .00 .03 .08 . 10> s11 .07 
Frequency of Religious 

Attendance —.11 06 — .08 — .05 02 — .03 
Age — 22 og> || —.22 —.08» 15 0l 
Race — .08 08 07 .07 06 06 
Sex .00 01 — .04 — .03 00 00 
Ideology Index — 01 03 — .06 — .02 — .02 —~ .03 
Occupational Prestige Index 24 -07 .18 .02 —.21 — .03 
Education , .ol „18° .20 » 15° — .34 — 25° 
Income 18 .03 21 10> — .18 — 04 
Percent of Life Spent in Present 

Place of Residence — .O1 01 — .02 :01 02 — Ol 

Multiple R 35 .33 .36 
a Political Party Preference is scored as: strong Republican =1 ... strong Democrat =7; Race is 


scored: black =1, white =2; sex is scored: male = 1, female =2; ideological self-identification is scored: 
strong liberal=1 ... strong conservative =5; occupational prestige is scored according to the Otis 
Dudley Duncan Socio-economic Index as reported in Albert J. Reiss, Jr., æ al., Occupations and Social 
Status (New York: The Free Press, 1961). Housewives are given their husband's occupational 


prestige score. 


b Significant at the .05 level using the t distribution (two-tailed test); partial correlations reported 
are controlled for all other independent variables in the series, 


e Significant at the .01 level or better. 


their needs than it does the parties.*® The aver- 
age member of the public will more likely have 
internalized the norms of electoral participation 
than those of partisan competition. The mem- 
ber’s cathexis with each will therefore differ— 
perhaps along the lines expressed by one of Ro- 
senberg’s respondents. When asked what part 


* This contrast leaves out of account whether or 
not the two institutions are interrelated in the 
public mind. To test for such a relationship, a sepa- 
rate factor analysis of the party and electoral sup- 
port dimensions was performed using oblique rota- 
tion. The latter indicates the degree of relationship 
obtaining among factors, and thus among dimen- 
sions of orientation. What we observe is the fol- 
lowing set of correlations: 


Party System Voting Approval of the 


Support Duty Electoral Process 
Voting Duty 28 
Approval of the 
Electoral Process 46 36 
Efficacy of Elections 32 -20 .27 


These correlations constitute the oblique primary 


the average man played in politics, he replied, 
“not much of a part. The little man votes and 
that’s all... the party usually takes over pretty 
much. They don’t think too much about the lit- 
tle man.”47 Voting and elections are “us”; par- 
ties are “them,” 


factor pattern matrix, using an independent, cluster 
solution. Their item definitions vary slightly from - 
those reported above, in that a 28 item matrix was 
used which included 9 items on general political 
efficacy and trust. Six factors were obtained in the 
principal component analysis, including the four 
above. These data show that there are, to a greater 
or lesser degree, some mutual effects among these 
various orientations to parties and elections, For 
example, party system support and approval of the 
electoral process covary to the highest degree, 
whereas voting duty and efficacy of elections are 
least associated. 

“Morris Rosenberg, “Some Determinants of 
Political Apathy,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 18 
(1954-55). 349-366, at p. 356. 
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Correlates of Support for Elections 


One further step of data analysis needs to 
be taken before we leave this subject. This con- 
cerns the question of demographic, political or 
other correlates of these attitude dimensions. 
Are there systematic variations on these atti- 
‘tudes among people who differ according to dem- 
ographic or political attributes of other kinds? 
Using the 1966 Wisconsin data, we can begin to 
make some initial estimates. In Table 8, ten in- 
dependent variables that could be thought to 
influence the level of affect for elections are 
correlated with factor scores on each of the 
election support dimensions. 

What we find in general is that the correla- 
tions of the independent variables and the factor 
scores are relatively low. The low magnitude of 
these correlations means that none is a weighty 
influence upon support for elections. 

A few significant correlations do appear, how- 
ever, with education being the most prominent. 
Greater educational attainment improves one’s 
sense of voting duty and approval of the way 
the electoral system operates; but it decreases 
one’s faith that elections are effective. Almond 
and Verba’s data showed that one of the items 
used here to measure voting duty, namely satis- 
faction when going to the polls, evoked a re- 
sponse which was correlated with education in 
four of the five countries studied. Thus, the first 
of our findings supports earlier research.*® Age is 
also correlated significantly with the first two 
factor scores, if negatively. Thus, the youngest 
adults feel their obligation to participate most 
strongly and more fully approve of electoral 
processes. Together the age and education effects 
in our data suggest the possibility of preadult 
political socialization influence—something that 
should become a focus of future inquiry. The 
only other correlates of note are party prefer- 
ence and income. They correlate significantly in 
one case each with the electoral support compo- 
nents. In general, our capacity to account for 
the electoral attitudes by using these ten predic- 
tors is limited. We account for 13% or less of 
the variance in the factor scores by use of these 
predictor variables in each case. 

Another correlational question that we might 
raise concerns possible effects of these electoral 
sentiments upon behavior. One behavior of in- 
terest here is individual turnout rate over a se- 
ries of elections. Do our electoral support factors 
relate significantly to frequency of turnout, 
when other variables are held constant? Table 9 
presents data pertinent to this question. 

The table begins, in the top portion, with two 
more general orientations, political efficacy and 


s Op. cit, p. 151. 
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TABLE 9, CORRELATES OF TURNOUT: 
SUPPORT FOR ELECTIONS AND 
OTHER VARIABLES 
Turnout 
Correlates 
r Partial r 

Political Efficacy .16 .02 
Political Trust —.05 | —.09> 
Voting Duty 36 .30° 
Approval of Electoral Process 04 .05 
Efficacy of Elections .00 .02 
Support for Party System 10 .08 
Political Party Preference 

Index 3 —~.04 | —.01 
Frequency of Religious 

Attendance —.16 | —.16° 
Age 14 30° 
Race — .05 .02 
Sex — .06 | —.03 
Ideology Index —.01 | —.04 
Occupational Prestige Index 19 .09Þ 
Education ll | —.01 
Income 20 . 16° 
Percent of Life Spent in 

Present Place of Residence 15 „14° 

Multiple R = .53 


a Turnout is scored on participation in three 
elections: 1964 November election, 1966 Septem- 
ber primary, and 1966 November election. Scores 
range from 0-3. 

b Significant at the .025 level, using one-tailed 
t distribution. 

¢ Significant at the .001 level using one-tailed 
t distribution. 


political trust, which have been scored on the 
basis of a separate factor analysis of nine addi- 
tional survey items.*® Political efficacy is rather 
similar in construction here to the index of the 


The major items are: 


Rotated Factor 
Weight 


— 13 


Political Efficacy 


“Government officials don’t care much 
about what people like me think.” 


—71 “People like me don’t have any say about 
what the government does.” 
—68 “Sometimes politics and government seem 
so complicated that a person like me can’t 
: really understand what’s going on.” 
—63 “The people who really run the country 


do not even become known to the voters.” 
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same name employed by the Survey Research 
Center studies of voting behavior. The latter 
constituted one part of the political involvement 
dimension reported in The American Voter.5° 
The other long-term portion of political involve- 
ment is “sense of citizen duty”’—which, in the 
present context, is “voting duty.” One of the 
first questions we might raise is which of these 
two aspects of political involvement better ac- 
counts, in the Wisconsin data, for the variance 
in extent of voting participation. 

Looking at Table 9, we find that voting duty 
is of considerably greater importance for turnout 
than is political efficacy. Indeed, when the effects 
of other variables, such as education, are con- 
trolled, the turnout—political efficacy correlation 
approaches zero. Voting duty on the other hand 
is the strongest of all of this list of correlates 
(r = 36; partial r= 35), and is approached 
m magnitude only by age (r = .14; partial r = 
a0) 5 

What does not correlate here is perhaps as in- 
teresting as what does. That voting duty, mobil- 
ity, and age should be positively associated with 
-turnout is hardly surprising given past research. 
Lack of correlation with political efficacy on the 
other hand is unexpected on these grounds. The 
American Voter, for example, presented data 
from the 1956 election that showed a very 


marked relationship between turnout and politi- 


Political Trust 

45 “The government in Washington ean usu- 
ally be trusted to do what’s right.” 

75 “Almost all of the people running the gov- 
ernment are smart people who usually 
know what they are doing.” 

65 “Most political candidates seem to really 

mean what they say.” 

“Quite a few of the people running the 

government are crooked.” 


” On. cit., pp. 101-110. 

" Other variables showing significant correlation 
with turnout are frequency of religious attendance 
—which shows that those who go to church more 
often vote less, and vice versa—and lack of mo- 
bility (percent of life spent in present place of 
residence), The latter is no doubt explained by the 
legal obstacles present for those who move their 
residence, and by the tendency of those who re- 
main longest in a community to translate their 
greater stake in its affairs into higher participation. 
It is perhaps also interesting and surprising to see 
in this instance that those who are more mistrust- 
ful of politicians and government turn out to 
vote at a higher rate—perhaps to protect their 
interests in what for them is a more dangerous and 
uncertain political world. 


— 42 
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cal efficacy.52 We might also have thought that 
the election support factors other than voting 
duty would show higher correlation than they 
do. However else these latter sentiments may 
serve to differentiate behavior, attendance at the 
ballot box is not much affected by them. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


Both those who are concerned about the fate 
of the regime of democracy in America and 
those who pitch their theoretical interests at the 
level of system persistence and transformation 
are apt to be intrigued by the state of popular 
opinion regarding that most characteristic insti- 
tution of popular participation, the election. 
Certainly the spate of electoral studies of the 
last generation in political science would suggest 
such an interest. What the latter studies have 
not dealt with directly, however, is the condition 
of elections in popular thinking -at the level of 
the institution. It is the purpose of the present 
inquiry to initiate that enterprise. 

The 1966 Wisconsin data, even when supple- 
mented by the excellent and suggestive research 
of others, as above, are limited and preliminary 
to the tasks of measurement and theory con- 
struction in this area. If we grant that this ini- 
tial excursion is only able to be suggestive, we 
nevertheless obtain thereby some sense of the 
broad contours of public support for elections. 
Particularly when we compare earlier American 
national data, cross-system data, and evidence 
pertaining to the sister institution of political 
parties, are we able to sharpen considerably the 
dim outlines of these preliminary inferences. 

The general conclusion is that the institution 
of elections enjoys a broad base of popular sup- 
port, most strongly at the level of personal com- 
mitment to the nofm of voting obligation. Ag- 
gregate sense of citizen duty to vote is improv- 
ing, moreover, rather than decaying, if the slight 
trends we find are indicative. The future of in- 
stitutional support on this level looks bright. 
This is also true when we take account of the 
correlation of voting duty with education and 
(negatively) with age. Rising levels of educa- 
tional attainment and increasing proportions of 
young people in the adult population should re- 
inforce this trend in coming years. While sup- 
port is distinctly lower on perception of how 
elections operate in America, it is nonetheless 
probably high in comparison with publie back- 
ing for the parties. 

There is a problem which could develop, how- 
ever, from the gap between the level of feeling 
of an obligation to participate in elections and 
the relative perception of the value of the elec- 


= Op. cit., p. 105. 
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toral process. The problem is that a possible ero- 
sion of public confidence in the institution could 
come about if people increasingly disbelieve that 
campaigns are worthwhile expenditures of social 
resources or that elections have an impact on 
leadership and policy. Under the latter circum- 
stances, a collective sense of obligation to vote 
could lead increasingly to an overemphasis upon 
the ritual behavior aspects of voting®? The 
smallish negative trend on the efficacy of 
elections dimension together with the counter- 
trend on voting duty suggests that we could see 
an increase in the gap between expectation and 
perception, or between perceived electoral input 


3 For discussion of the symbolic and ritual as- 
pects of voting, see Murray Edelman, The Sym- 
bolic Uses of Politics (Urbana, Ill.: University of 
Illinois Press, 1964). 
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and output. The present small degree of fragility 
of the electoral institution could become magni- 
fied if this gap is Increasingly perceived. Future 
work should turn more directly to this question. 

I propose, therefore, that scholarship continue 
to devise and take such measurements as these. 
Nation-wide, periodic surveys are particularly 
desirable if we are to understand more compre- 
hensively and reliably the nature of the pro- 
ecsses of development or decline of publie senti- 
ment toward this major institution of democ- 
racy. While the foundations of diffuse support 
for the institution of elections appear to be rela- 
tively firm for the present and able to withstand 
considerable stress, the centrality of elections in 
the democratic scheme of things and in the life 
of many major political systems make raising the 
hypotheses tentatively tendered here a matter 
for continuing empirical concern. 


INCUMBENCY AND THE PRESIDENTIAL VOTE IN SENATE 
ELECTIONS: DEFINING PARAMETERS OF 
SUBPRESIDENTIAL VOTING” 


BARBARA HINCKLEY 
Cornell University 


I, THEORETICAL SETTING 


Compared with the recent substantial strides 
in presidential election analysis, research on con- 
gressional elections has only begun. The major- 
ity of studies have been cast within the presi- 
dential-election context, with the relationship 
between the presidential and congressional vote 
the phenomenon to be explained. The present 
attention to presidential contests is understand- 


* This study is a revised draft of a paper pre- 
sented at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, New York, Septem- 
ber, 1969, I would like to thank John Fenton, Frank 
Munger, Allan Sindler, and Ronald Weber who 
read and commented on this or earlier drafts. My 
thanks also to the University of Massachusetts for 
a Faculty Research Grant which facilitated com- 
pilation and analysis of data. 

*See V. O. Key's analysis of Senate and House 
elections in relation to the presidential vote, Par- 
ties, Politics, and Pressure Groups, 5th ed. (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1964); Milton C. 
Cummings, Jr., Congressmen and the Electorate 
(New York: The Free Press, 1966); Barbara 
Hinckley, “Interpreting House Midterm Elections: 
Toward a Measurement of the In-Party’s ‘Ex- 
pected’ Loss of Seats,” this Review (September, 
1967), 694-700; Charles Press, “Voting Statistics 
and Presidential Coattails,” this Review (Decem- 
ber, 1958), 1041-1050, and “Presidential Coattails 
and Party Cohesion,” Midwest Journal of Political 
Science (November, 1963), 320-335: Warren E. 
Miller, “Presidential Coattails: A Study in Politi- 
cal Myth and Methodology,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly (Winter, 1955-56), 358-368; and Angus 
Campbell and Warren E. Miller, “The Motiva- 
tional Basis of Straight and Split Ticket Voting,” 
this Review (June, 1957), 293-312. 

One study of House elections on their own terms 
is to be found in Charles Jones, Every Second 
Year (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Insti- 
tute, 1967), pp. 45-71. And see Jones, The Re- 
publican Party in American Politics (New York: 
Macmillan, 1965), pp. 76-90. See also Robert A. 
Schoenberger, “Campaign Strategy and Party 
Loyalty: The Electoral Relevance of Candidate 
Decision-making in the 1964 Congressional Elec- 
tions,” this Review (June, 1969), 515-520. 


able because of the inherent interest in such 
races in a presidential-centered political system 
and because reliable survev data have been lim- 
ited to nationwide samples, severely restricting 
analysis on a state or district basis. And yet 
without some comparable advances at the con- 
gressional level, we cannot assess bases of elec- 
toral support nor the numerous assumptions of 
behavior in Congress as linked to this support, 
nor attempt a theory of voting behavior that 
does not consider voting at the subpresidential 
level. Put simply, the state of research is such 
that we have only begun to identify and mea- 
sure the key variables affecting . congressional 
voting outcomes. It is this basic task to which 
recent research in the field has been directed. 
Consider as the core phenomenon for explana- 
tion the sharp fluctuations over time in the par- 
tisan division of the vote for Senator and Repre- 
sentative. Since studies of voting behavior indi- 
cate the stability of party loyalties over time, 
evidence of sharp shifts in voting outcomes sug- 
gest factors other than party cues influencing 
the vote decision. Among the lines of inquiry 
opened, studies by Cummings, Press, and Hinck- 
ley, following the work of Key, have utilized ag- 
gregate election statistics to measure the sub- 
stantial impact of the presidential vote on House 
election outcomes.2 Donald Stokes has employed 
a variance components model to measure the 
relative impact of national, state, and district 
influences on the vote for Representative in the 
1950’s. Using aggregate election data and mea- 
suring the variation in congressional vote from 
the national mean congressional vote, Stokes 
finds that “national,” “state,” and “district” in- 
fluences can explain 32%, 19%, and 49%, re- 
spectively, of the variation from the mean. He 
concludes that the large size of the district com- 
ponent “strongly suggests the importance of the 
congressional candidates, their party apparatus, 
and issues having a focus in the individual con- 
stituency.”* A study by Harvey Kabaker mea- 


*See citations, note 1. 

*Donald E. Stokes, “A Variance Components 
Model of Political Effects,” in Mathematical Ap- 
plications in Political Science, ed. John M. 
Claunch (Dallas: Southern Methodist University, 
1965). 
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sures the impact of turnout on voting for Repre- 
sentative and finds it minima! (i.e., capable of 
explaining less than 10% of the deviation from 
“normal” voting, defined as the mean percent, of 
the two-party vote in the district for a twenty- 
year span).! Each study, it might be noted, 
treats elections to the House; Senate elections 
have received no attention. Each is in some way 
concerned with isolating and measuring major 
non-idiosyncratic factors affecting congressional 
voting. And each, necessarily, relies on aggregate 
election data.’ 

Within this context of inquiry, two related 
problems of conceptualization and measurement 
ean be identified by comparison against presi- 
dential-election studies—problems which can 
partially explain the lack of advances in the 
field. For one point, presidential-election analy- 
sis has been able to employ a relatively clear-cut 
tri-partite scheme of “party, candidates and is- 
sues” to separate long-term (party loyalty) and 
short-term (candidates and issues) components.® 
By contrast at the subpresidential level the con- 
ceptualization of variables is considerably more 
complex since parameters of voting may be 
Imked to the office contested. At the presidential 
level, a turn away from party cues—as evidenced 
by considerable deviation in voting outcomes 
from a normal party vote—points toward the 
short-term factors of a particular election and 
election year. Whereas at the congressional level, 
a turn away from party cues need not necessar- 
ily mean a turning toward such particularistic 
factors, but rather the existence of congressional 
incumbency or presidential voting parameters 
affecting the congressional vote independently of 
the particular congressional candidates, cam- 
paigns, or issues salient on a state or district ba- 
sis. And clearly it is of considerable interest to 
students of legislative behavior to assess how 
much the individual congressman owes the 
strength of his election to his actions in Con- 
gress, the impact of his campaign, or the issues 


* Harvey M. Kabaker, “Estimating the Normal 
Vote in Congressional Elections,” Midwest Jour- 
nal of Political Science (February, 1969) 58-83. 

5 For initial studies of voter attitudes in congres- 
sional elections, based on nationwide survey stud- 
ies, see Warren E. Miller and Donald E. Stokes, 
“Constituency Influences in Congress,” this Re- 
view (March, 1963); “Party Government and the 
Saliency of Congress,” Public Opinion Quarterly 
(Winter, 1962); and Representation in the Ameri- 
can Congress, forthcoming. 

€ For utilization of this scheme and the concept 
of a “normal vote,” see Angus Campbell et al, 
Elections and the Political Order (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1966). 
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of the time and place, on the one hand, and how 
much to the simple fact of his incumbency, on 
the other. l 

For a second point, it would seem important 
to derive a reliable: measure of a “normal” or 
baseline” (minimum) party vote against which 
to measure and explain deviations in the vote 
for Senator and Representative. Such a “normal 
vote” concept—pointing to that stable percent- 
age of voters in a population identifying as 
Democrat or Republican—has been found useful 
for presidential-election analysis, but has not 
been operationalized at the congressional level 
due to the absence of survey data on a state or 
district basis. The measures employed by Stokes 
and Kabaker are efforts in this direction. But in 
offering a baseline to measure fluctuations de- 
rived from averaging the fluctuations them- 
selves, these measures do not permit isolation of 
the party loyalty factor. It would seem particu- 
larly important for congressional-election analy- 
sis to separate party loyalty from other stable 
electoral cues which, by the use of aggregate 
data alone, could not be distinguished. Thus sta- 
ble voting for a Democratic Representative over 
a decade may include both Democratic partisan 
and House incumbency components. Similarly 
the strong positive relationship between presi- 
dential and congressional voting outcomes which 
has been noted may combine both partisan and 
presidential voting components. 


It, ANALYTICAL METHOD 


One partial solution to this second problem 
may come from the use of survey-derived esti- 
mates of party identifiers on a state or district 
basis. Recently Ronald Weber and Frank Mun- 
ger have calculated from nationwide samples the 
percentage of statewide “participating elector- 
ates” for 1956 through 1964 identifying with one 
or the other of the two parties.” The “participat- 
ing electorates,” in contrast to “eligible elector- 
ates,” represent the proportions most likely to 


“Ronald E. Weber and Frank J. Munger, “Party 
Identification and the Classification of State Party 
Systems,” paper represented at the annual meeting 
of the American Political Science Association, 
Washington, D.C., September, 1968. The technique 
for making these calculations—generally analagous 
to the procedures employed in the MIT Simul- 
matics project---calls for synthesizing state elec- 
torates by subdividing them into voter-types whose 
party identification scores are then determined 
through an additive formula from national survey 
data. A detailed description of the procedures can 
be found in Ronald E. Weber, Public Opinion in 
the States: A Simulation Approach (unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, Syracuse University, 1969). 
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vote. From these estimates a base line or mini- 
mum “party vote” by states can be derived 
against which deviations in the actual vote out- 
comes can be measured. While this base party 
vote by states permits analysis of Senate 
elections only, similar estimates could be con- 
ducted on a district basis; and for purposes of 
congressional research, the same questions may 
be asked of Senate and of House elections. Due 
to the experimental nature of the Weber-Mun- 
ger estimates, results need to be interpreted cau- 
tiously. Nevertheless, the usefulness of a mea- 
sure of statewide party identification would seem 
to justify the experiment; and further, when 
checked against the few state surveys which in- 
clude a usable party identification question, the 
Weber-Munger estimates seem well in line with 
survey results. 

Utilizing the Weber-Munger estimates to iso- 
late the party loyalty factor on a statewide ba- 
sis, it should be possible to identify and measure 
major variables affecting Senate election out- 
comes. It would seem important first to deter- 
mine how much of the fluctuation in Senate vot- 
ing—here measured by deviations In actual vote 
outcome from the base party vote—can be ex- 
plained by such nonidiosyneratic factors as in- 
cumbency and the presidential vote. Then and 
only upon that basis could one define and inter- 
pret the range of short-term variability—i.e., 
the importance of “candidates and issues” in 
particular senatorial elections. (1) How much of 
the fluctuation in vote for Senator is explainable 
by the “pull” of the presidential vote—constitu- 
tionally staggered so as to affect alternating Sen- 
ate elections? Voter turnout regularly and 


è Percentages of Democratic Party identifiers are 
as follows: 


W eber-A1 unger 


Estimates 
Survey Results “ Bligible” bales 
Electorates Electorates 

California 

(Roper 758) 54.8 49.8 50.3 
Minnesota 

(Roper 756-64) 44.4 41.1 41.3 
Ohio 

(Harris 758) 42.0 42.5 43.8 
Iowa 

(Roper 56-64) 40.1 38.7 43.1 


Party identification results for 1968 from the 
13 states of the University of North Carolina’s 
Comparative State Elections Project should soon 
be available. 
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sharply declines from presidential year to off- 
year elections and that smaller portion of off- 
year voters—of measurably stronger party loy- 
alty—-may be expected to follow party lines 
more faithfully than the larger electorate react- 
ing to the stimuli of a presidential campaign.’ 
Indeed, the greater volatility of the congres- 
sional vote in presidential years compared to off- 
years has been widely noted. (2) How much of 
the fluctuation in vote for Senator can be ex- 
plained by the impact of Senate incumbency? 
One stable characteristic of American voting 
behavior is the tendency to reelect not only 
House but also Senate incumbents—a fact which 
merits a wider acknowledgment than it cur- 
rently enjoys. Given this incumbency advantage, 
to be documented subsequently, one would ex- 
pect fluctuations in senatorial vote depending on 
the presence or absence of an incumbent ticket. 
Thus states where an erstwhile second or minor- 
ity party gained the majority support over some 
time span could appear to shift dramatically in 
senatorial vote from strong support for one 
party to the other simply by the retirement of 
the former majority party’s incumbent. 

With the Weber-Munger estimates of base 
party vote by states for 1956 through 1964, one 
ean calculate for each Senate election in the time 
period the deviation in actual vote outcome 
from the base party vote. The subsequent analy- 
sis is based on all regularly scheduled Senate 
contests for 1956 through 1966 in the 34 states 
sufficiently competitive on the statewide level to 
have elected at least one Senator or one Gover- 
nor from both parties during the time period. 
The data base parallels the Weber-Munger esti- 
mates and permits comparison of three presiden- 
tial-year and three off-year elections. Data from 
simultaneous contests for President and Gover- 
nor on a statewide basis are supplied for com- 
parative purposes. 


TI, FINDINGS 


Table 1 presents a summary distribution of 
deviations from the base party vote for the ten- 
year period. Since this base vote represents a 
minimum core of statewide party identifiers, the 
normal pattern in voting outcomes, as would be 
expected, shows a plus-Democratic deviation. 
The mean is +5.6; the standard deviation, 9.3. 
Considering Senate outcomes separately first, the 
overall pattern is one of dispersion, with con- 


’ Angus Campbell, “Voters and Elections: Past 
and Present,” Journal of Politics (November, 1964), 
745-757; and Philip Converse, “The Concept of a 
Normal Vote,” in Elections and the Political Order, 
p. 19. 
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TABLL |. ELECTION OUTCOMES MEASURED BY DEVIATION FROM DEMOCRATIC BASE PARTS VOT 
(Percentage Points) 
Extremely Patron: 
St i 
Elections iong eae oe Alocerate eki n at 
Democratic 4149 to 10.0) (T99 to +5-0) (+4.9t00 L a po Republ 
(>+15.0) es S (>- 53 
Senate (n =140) 16 16 19 19 16 i 
President {n 70) 20 il 10 23 19 iF 
25 29 13 7 


Governor (n -97) 10 i5 


= m —— n = -- = 





NEN me m e e a e me sman me e 


3 The mean of the Senate distribution is +5.6, close to the midpoint of the two moderate” categories above. Oute. 
+14.9 or more or = 4.4 or less (i.e,, larger negative numbers) are beyond 1 standard deviation of the mean and are reth et u 
by the “extremely strong Democratic” and "extremely strong Republican” categories above. 


tests spread fairly evenly across the range of 
categories, with this pattern holding for election- 
by-election and state-by-state analysis. Twenty- 
seven of the 34 states exhibit a range of devia- 
tions in the ten-year span of more than 10 per- 
centage points; 17 of the 84, more than 15 per- 
centage points: 9, more than 20 percentage 
points. What these figures mean, of course, is 
that states have shifted in senatorial voting 
from Democratic to Republican or back—often 
from strong Democratic voting to strong Rce- 
publican and back in a relatively short span of 
time. To take a particularly clear illustration, 
New Jersey shifted in Senate contests from close 
to the base party vote in 1958 (+2.7) to 5.5 
percentage points below in 1960, to 13.2 perceni- 
age points above in 1964, to 11.7 points below in 
1966, for a total range of deviations of 24.9 per- 
centage points. Comparing elections for the 
three offices, state electorates appear to diverge 
more frequently from moderate votine patterns 
in the vote for Senator than for Governor. Sen- 
ate patterns are considerably more similar to the 
presidential than the gubernatorial pattern. The 
comparison can be seen more clearly by collaps- 
ing the categories from 6 to 3 into strong Demo- 
cratic, moderate, and strong Republican devia- 
tions and noting the percentage of contests in 
each category: 


manai serenana seem m an = 
m om ee 


seme — 


A wwwera 





Strong Strong 
: Democratice Moderate Republican 
Election: (>-+15.0 (+9.9t00 (—.1 to 
to +10.0) > —5.0) 
Senate (n =140) 327 38% 30% 
President (n 70) sity 33e 36%, 
rovernor {n --97) 25°%, BLY 25% 
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Incumbency 


One stable characteristic of American voting 
behavior is the tendency to reelect not only 
House but also Senate incumbents. Figures sup- 
plied by Lewis Froman, Jr., suggest similar 85% 


success rates for both houses.!° Senate iv: 
bents’ average performance at the polh, : 
sured by percentage of two-party vot 
stronger in both parties compared to viden 
nonincumbents. And comparing ele-tiov- 
Senator and Governor in simultuucors cs 

in these 3+ states for the past two de ides 
ate incumbents win a considerably high: r 
centage of their contested races (SO? com: 
to 64%) ,™ and as Table 2 shows, Senate in. : 


* Lewis A. Froman, Jr, The Congres. iona 
cess (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1267). n. 170 
data on House incumbents, see Jones, Fives: 
ond Year, pp. 63-68. 

Such a similarity may surprise soine who 
to the traditional view that the Senaic- -repre 
ing whole states rather than small honog n 
districts—is a much more electorally ceny 
body. One explanation may be that the inei 
of electoral mortality commonly cited fro: 
Senate to show its comparative “comnctilisc. 
are drawn from a very few large urban -* 
marked by highly competitive, active p.rtics. 
incumbent success rate for New York. Califo 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, and Ohio i- 
stantially lower than the overall rate. Of 1 
Senate contests in those states, iInctunben s 
12 of 19 or 636¢—still a definite edge, bu 
strong performance than the overall pattern 
these are only 6 of 50 states. The general sity: 
for Senate incumbents is one of clectoral sef- 

“The percentages are based on the 167 ~ 
taneous contests between 1948 and 1966 in i’ 
states sufficiently competitive to have elerti: 
least one Senator or Governor from both pe 
The turnout differential between Senate and g 
natorial contests, by state for each scetion, 
found to be virtually nil, supporting the ass: 
tion that the election results are produce by 
stantially the same electorate. 

The Senate incumbency advantage is not in 
a “second-term” advantage, as it might be thei ° 
since after two full terms or 12 years of Scr |: 
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bents (but not Senate nonincumbents) tend to 
lead their gubernatorial running mates, whether 
incumbent or not. 


TABLE 2. EFFECT OF INCUMBENCY ON VOTE LEADER: 
SENATE AND GUBERNATORIAL RACES COMPARED® 





Total ©Numberof Number of 
Simulta- Contests Contests 
Incumbency 
neous Senator Governor 
Contests Leads Leads 
Incumbent Senator 
Incumbent Governor aq iy 19 
Incumbent Senator 
Nonincumbent Governor 38 s9 5 
Nonincumbent Senator 
Incumbent Governor 13 3 10 
Nonincumbent Senator 
Noninecumbent Governor 29 15 14 
Total 107 65 42 


2 Based on the 107 simultaneous contests, 1948-1966, where 
the same party won both Senate and gubernatorial contests. 
One contest (Wisconsin, 1960) was excluded, with no percentage 
difference between the candidates. 


With this electoral advantage enjoyed by Sen- 
ate incumbents of both parties, can incumbency 
help explain the sharp fluctuations in Senate 
voting? Dividing the Senate deviations reported 
above into incumbent and nonincumbent 
elections, one finds a statistically significant rela- 
tionship between incumbency and strong versus 
moderate deviations from the base party vote, 
with this relationship holding for both presiden- 
tial-year and off-year elections.12 The shape of 
the two distributions is reversed with Senate 
nonincumbent contests distributed similarly to 
the gubernatorial results presented earlier and 
Senate incumbent contests considerably more 
dispersed and similar to the presidential voting 


service, the advanced age of incumbents compared 
to more youthful opponents might depress their 
success rate. But the data show no decline in suc- 
cess rate for third- or fourth-term tries. Based on 
all Senate contests in the period in the 34 states, 
incumbents trying for a second term won 77%; 
for a third term, 78%; and for a fourth term (37 
tried), 81%. 

2? As reported in the text, x? = 7.9; significant at 
01, 1df. For presidential years, x? = 7.31, corrected 
for continuity, significant at .05, idf; for off-years, 
x” = 4.10, significant at .05, Idf. 

For this study, an incumbent is defined as any 
Senator in office at the time of the election. Thus 
the category would include some small number of 
Senators previously appointed and not previously 
elected. 
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distribution. (The comparative data for gover- 
nors indicates no similar effect for incumbency 
in explaining deviations in gubernatorial 


voting). 
Strong Strong 
Democratic Moderate Republican 
Senate Elections 
Incumbents (n =95) 37% 31% 33% 
Nonincumbents (n=45) 22% 53% 25% 
Gubernatorial Elections 
Incumbents (n =32) 28% 47% 25% 
Nonincumbents (n=65) 23% 52% 25% 


Such a clear difference between the two kinds 
of Senate contests supports the hypothesis that 
Senate incumbency can help explain the sharp 
fluctuation found in Senate voting. To illustrate 
from the New Jersey case cited above, in an elec- 
tion with no incumbent victory, the state held 
close to the Democratic base party vote; twice 
when Republican incumbents won, it shifted 
sharply below (—5.5 and —11.7); and with a 
Democratic incumbent victory, shifted sharply 
above (+18.2). 


Presidential Vote Deviations 


It is also possible that the widely noted “pull- 
ing power” of the presidential vote exerts an ad- 
ditional impact on Senate outcomes in presiden- 
tial election years, producing strong perfor- 
mances for Senate candidates in states where the 
affiliated presidential candidate also ran 
strongly, and less strong Senate performances 
where the affiliated presidential candidate ran 
only moderately well or poorly. If such a rela- 
tionship exists, it would be marginal at most, 
since sharp deviations in Senate voting were 
found as frequently in off-years as in presiden- 
tial-election years. 

Relating the presidential voting deviation 
from the base party vote in all presidential-year 
elections by states to the deviation for affiliated 
Senate candidates yields a strong positive rela- 
tionship (r = .70) which has been summarized 
in Table 3. The stronger the presidential candi- 
date ran in a state, the stronger the affiliated 
Senate candidate ran, as measured against the 
state’s base party vote. The implications of this 
point in relation to earlier research should be 
noted. Past studies by Key, Cummings, and 
others have documented the close relationship be- 
tween presidential and congressional voting, but. 
it was never possible to control for the underly- 
ing partisan division in a state or district to ob- 
serve the separate impact of presidential voting 
on congressional races. This investigation cor- 
roborates the earlier studies by pointing to a 
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TABLE 3. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PRESIDENTIAL 
AND SENATE VOTING MEASURED BY DEVIATIONS 
FROM THE DEMOCRATIC BASE PARTY VOTE 


Senate 
Nam Vote 
Presidential Vote Deviatione ber of 
(in percentage points) Con- ee n 
o Deviation 
from BPV 
Extremely Strong Democratice 14 -16.0 
(> +15.0) 
Strong Democratic 8 +12.4 
(+14.9 to -+10.0) 
Moderate 7 + 5.1 
(+9.9 to +5.0) 
Moderate 16 + 6.0 
(44.9 to 0) 
Strong Republican 13 + 3.2 
(—.1 to —4.9) 
Extremely Strong Republican 12 — 2.6 
(> —5.0) 


s The mean deviation for the presidential vote 
is +4.7; standard deviation, 19.0. As reported 
earlier, the distributions for presidential and Sen- 
ate voting are quite similar. 


strong relationship between presidential voting 
over and above the effect produced by stable 
party loyalties. 

The explanatory power of these two variables 
on Senate fluctuations can be summarized more 
generally. Correlation analysis—a mode of sta- 
tistical analysis suited to the exploratory nature 
of the inquiry—indicates for presidential-year 
elections a strong relationship (r= .60) between 
Senate Democratic incumbency, no incumbency, 
and Republican incumbency and deviations in 
the Senate vote. Combining both variables, the 
multiple correlation coefficient R = 81 indicates 
that 66% of the variation in the Senate vote 
over and above the base party vote can be sta- 
tistically explained by these two variables.23 For 
all elections—presidential-year and off-year—in- 
cumbency is strongly related to deviations in 
Senate voting (r = .67) and presidential-vote 
deviations register an independent though less 
strong relationship (r = .40). A multiple R of 
80 indicates that of all the Senate voting fluetua- 


*TIncumbency was quantified by assigning a “3” 
to Democratic incumbent victories, a “2” to non- 
incumbent victories, and a “1” to Republican in- 
cumbent victories. The partials for ineumbency and 
Senate deviations controlling for presidential-vote 
deviations are 42 and for presidential-vote devia- 
tions and Senate deviations controlling for in- 
cumbency, .58. 
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tion exhibited in the ten-year time span, 64% > 
this fluctuation can be statistically explained } 3 
these two nonidiosyncratic variables.1* Of cour « 
some considerable variation remains unexplainc« 
and this may well be an area for investigation o` 
regional, demographic, or campaign-based 1: 
fluences.15 


IV, IMPLICATIONS 


The findings indicate that one cannot take t! < 
simple datum of fluctuations in vote as a me: - 
sure of electoral response to idiosyneratic (1 
campaign-based factors—the “candidates arc 
issues” of particular campaigns and electic~ 
years. Senate incumbency appears to be a stah 
factor affecting outcomes regardless of the ve ° 
or the particular candidate involved; and a sin - 
ilar effect exists for the impact of presicenti:. 
voting in Senate elections, although this vo « 
may itself vary with presidential-election shor 
term forces. And so only by first isolating t: 
fluctuations which cannot be explamed by i- 
cumbency and the impact of the presidenti: 
vote could one begin to investigate the wavs al « 
the conditions under which candidates and `- 
sues affect congressional contests. Judging |. 
the present findings, it is possible that son « 
large proportion of Stokes’ “district” componec:: 
registers the impact of House incumbency rath » 
than the idiosyncratic effects of candidates ar « 
issues, 

The Senate incumbency advantage has wid." 
implications for legislative behavior researc: 
The explanation—in voter attitude or inform: 
tion—for this electoral advantage is not v” 
known. It may simply be that an incumbent . 
more widely known than his epponent-—due - 
the publicity available as a member of the Sev 
ate, the franking privilege, ete—and that wil 


“In order to conduct correlation analyses for :' 
elections, “presidential-vote deviations” for the ot 
years was quantified as the mean presidential ve + 
deviation for presidential years (+4.7) rather th:: 
0, which would have indicated a pro-Republic 1 
deviation. Thus a -4-4.7 deviation for off-year ele >- 
tions should indicate neither a pro-Republican nor 
pro-Democratic pull of the presidential vote ope - 
ating on the Senate election results. The pariii 
for presidential vote and Senate vote deviation 
controlling for incumbency is 35. 

* All 34 states were somewhat competitive } y 
definition during the time period, but a check we 
earried out by ordering the states from high to low 
Democratic base party vote (thus in order of L 
creasing two-party competition) following ilc 
Weber-Munger scheme, with no relationship o`» 
servable between this ordering and the amount vi 
deviation, 
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generally low levels of voter interest and infor- 
mation about Congress, voters will tend to vote 
for the more familiar (less unfamiliar) name. 
Or it may be, as Joseph Schlesinger suggests, 
that Senators accumulate electoral support with 
increasing years of service, in contrast to Gover- 
nors who accumulate grievances, an interesting 
hypothesis of difference between legislators and 
executives. The claim to “experience,” the prom- 
ise of the advantages of seniority, the remem- 
brance of past favors received, may contribute 
to the accumulation of voter support. It should 
be noted that these alternative explanations 
presuppose different levels of voter interest and 
information. The Schlesinger explanation points 
toward voter awareness of Senator X and his 
senatorial activity whereas the first explanation 
presupposes no understanding of the Senate or 
of the advantages of seniority but simply points 
toward either the recognition of a less unfamil- 
lar name or of the fact that X is a “Senator.” 
Since this incumbent advantage holds on a na- 
tionwide basis, more intensive research on the 
linkage between voter interest and incumbency 
would seem possible through existing survey fa- 
cilities and well worth pursuing. To the extent 
a Senate or House incumbent is reelected mainly 


* Joseph Schlesinger, Ambition and Polities: Po- 
litical Careers in the United States (Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Co., 1966), pp. 68, 69. 
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by virtue of his incumbency and not by his þe- 
havior in Congress or his constituency relation- 
ships or the attributes of a particular congres- 
sional campaign, then, these latter factors— 
stressed in journalistic analysis of congressional 
elections—are considerably reduced in impor- 
tance. 

Further, the contrast between Senate and gu- 
bernatorial results raises a key theoretical point 
—that voter behavior varies with the office con- 
tested. Incumbency is a key variable for under- 
standing Senate and House elections, but prelim- 
inary analysis suggests less explanatory power as 
applied te contests for Governor. Incumbent 
governors enjoy a considerably lower success 
rate than incumbent senators. And incumbency, 
which helps explain deviations in Senate voting, 
does not hold similarly for gubernatorial con- 
tests. The presidential vote similarly may have a 
varying impact by office. Recent survey studies 
suggest a stronger relationship between presi- 
dential-congressional contests compared to na- 
tional (presidential)-state contests. These two 
points in turn suggest that party loyalty itself 
may vary in salience as a cue-giver for electoral 
choice depending on the office contested. Contin- 
uing studies of subpresidential elections should 
provide evidence for assessing the impact of 
office on election results, And with the develop- 
ment of a measure of base party vote by states 
which can facilitate aggregate data analysis such 
studies would now seem possible. 


COMMUNITY STRUCTURE AND INNOVATION: 
THE CASE OF PUBLIC HOUSING" 


MICHAEL AIKEN AND ROBERT R. ALFORD 
University of Wisconsin 


Innovation ean be defined as “. .. the genera- 
ton, acceptance, and implementation of new 
ideas, processes, products, or services.”! We 
mean here an activity, process, service, or idea 
that is new to an American city. We do not re- 
strict it to mean only the first appearance ever 
of something new (1.e., an invention) or only the 
first use by one among a set of social actors. 
We are concerned neither with the diffusion of 
innovation nor with internal stages in the adop- 
tion process, but rather with the characteristics 
of cities that have successfully implemented in- 
novations in federally financed public housing. 
We focus on three aspects of community innova- 
tion: (1) the presence or absence of a federally 


* This research was supported in part by funds 
granted to the Institute for Research on Poverty 
at the University of Wisconsin by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity pursuant to the provisions 
of the Economie Opportunity Act of 1964. The 
conclusions are the sole responsibility of the au- 
thors. We were aided greatly in this research by 
Louis S. Katz, Chief, Statistics Branch, and Rob- 
ert S. Kenison, Attorney Advisor, both of the 
Housing Assistance Administration, Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. Neither is 
responsible for errors of fact or interpretation, 
however. We are also grateful to the Institute for 
Research on Poverty for its researeh and adminis- 
trative support, and to Elizabeth Balcer, Janet 
Jensen, and Ann Wallace for their competent and 
vital research assistance. We are indebted to Paul 
E. Mott and James Q. Wilson for their helpful 
comments. 

t Victor A. Thompson, “Bureaucracy and Innova~ 
tion.” Administrative Science Quarterly, 10 (June, 
1965), p. 2. Also see Victor A. Thompson, Bureau- 
cracy and Innovation (University, Alabama: Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press, 1969); Lawrence B. 
Mohr, “Determinants of Innovation in Organiza- 
tions,” this Review, 63 C\farch, 1969), 111-126; and 
Jack Walker, “The Adoption of Innovations by the 
American States,” this Review, 63 (September, 
1969), 880-899. 

* For reviews of much of the literature on innova- 
tion, see Everett M. Rogers, Diffuston of Innova- 
tion (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1962) ; 
and Elihu Katz, Martin L. Levin, and Herbert 
Hamilton, “Traditions of Research in the Diffusion 
of Innovation,” American Sociological Review, 28 
(April, 1963) , 231-252. 


financed public housing program in the eity, (2 
the speed of innovation of such a program, ar: 
3) the level of output or performance of tl: 
innovation activity. 

Most of the studies of innovation have us 
as units of analysis either individuals or orgai! 
zations, and little attention has been given to 31 
novation in community systems, although cor 
munity systems are continually introducing ner 
ideas, activities, processes, and services. For e: 
ample, the form of government may be chang: : 
from a mayor-council to a city-manager type. 1 
fact, two studies of such innovations were ca- 
ried out prior to World War IJ, but these we « 
primarily concerned with describing the rate ») 
diffusion of this social invention among Ame} 
ean cities, not with characteristics of innovatir. 
cities.2 The addition of a new planning depa: 
ment to the city administration or a decision 
fluoridate its water system are community inn) 
vations as we have defined the term.* But inn) 
vations are not limited to actions of city gover: 
ment, although these may be the most fr' 
quently observed types of innovations. A Char: 
ber of Commerce may innovate by creating :i 
economic development agency, or a communi 3 
may enter the “War on Poverty,” neither > 
which necessarily involves the formal machine + 
of municipal government, at least not at tie 
outset. 

We are interested not only in the incidence >` 
innovations, but also in the speed of the innov: 
tion. For example, among communities th: 
have instituted planning departments, there m: 3 
be significant variation in the speed with whi |: 
the innovation took place. The community e: 
tributes associated with the incidence of an ::- 
novation may be quite different from those thi 
account for the speed with which it is adopted. 

Still a third aspect of community innovatic 
is the level of output or performance of the 31 
novative activity. Some community innovatio: 
involve repetitious and cumulative activity. AI- 


F. Stuart Chapin, Cullural Change (New Yor 
Century, 1928); and Edgar C. MeVoy, “Patter: 
of Diffusion in the United States,” American Soci) 
logical Review, 5 (April, 1940), 219-227. 

t Robert L. Crain, Elihu Katz, and Donald Of. 
Rosenthal, The Politics of Community Conflict: 
The Fluoridation Decision (Indianapolis: Bobl z- 
Merrill, 1969). 
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ter successfully entering the public housing pro- 
gram, a community may implement a succession 
of discrete housing programs. After establishing 
a Community Chest agency, the amount of 
money contributed by citizens may vary from 
year to year. Not all community innovations m- 
volve this kind of performance or outputs. For 
example, changes in laws regulating zoning, 
trafic control, or liquor licenses may be innova- 
tions, but they need be neither cumulative nor 
repetitious. Thus the characteristics of level of 
output or performance of Innovations in com- 
munity systems are not common to all innova- 
tions. 

Political scientists have shown concern for 
certain aspects of what we call community inno- 
vation, often using the term “policy outputs.” 
Salisbury explicitly raises the question of the 
conditions under which policy innovation, as dis- 
tinct from merely incremental additions, occurs® 
He suggests, as we do, that the several dimen- 
sions of adoption or nonadoption of an innova- 
tion, its speed, and the volume or quantity of 
outputs may be usefully distinguished and ana- 
lyzed. Similarly, Lowi distinguishes three types 
of public policies—distributive, regulatory, and 
redistributive—which differ in the level of disag- 
gregation of benefits. At one extreme are dis- 
tributive policies in which groups come into no 
direct conflict with each other; there is “some- 
thing for everyone,” and there are multiple 
points of access to decision making. At the other 
extreme are redistributive policies which are es- 
sentially zero-sum policies. While he does not 
concern himself with Innovation per se, what we 
have called innovation in public housing could 
be considered to be a distributive type of public 
policy. 

Froman’s distinction between areal and seg- 
mental policies may also be related to the inci- 
dence, speed, and output of innovation in a com- 
munity.” Those issues which directly affect only 
a few people, affect different people at different 
times, and are continuously or repeatedly raised 
(segmental policies) may be much easier to in- 
novate than the opposite types of issues. 

Several scholars have tentatively accepted the 


* Robert H. Salisbury, “The Analysis of Public 
Policy: A Search for Theories and Roles,” in Austin 
Ranney (ed.), Political Science and Public Policy 
(Chicago: Markham, 1968), pp. 151-175. 

"Theodore J. Lowi, “American Business, Public 
Policy, Case Studies and Political Theory,” World 
Politics, 16 (July, 1964), 677-715. 

7See Lewis A. Froman, Jr., “An Analysis of Pub- 
lic Policies in Cities,” Journal of Politics, 29 (Feb- 
ruary, 1968), 94-108, for still another classification 
of public policies. 
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proposition that “governmental policy making is 
incremental in nature; sharply innovative deci- 
sions are rarely made,’”® basing this judgment on 
expenditure studies which find that the previous 
year’s expenditures are the best predictor of this 
year’s expenditures.® While this may be granted, 
the fact that there are sharp variations from 
city to city (or state to state, in Sharkansky’s 
study} means that aggregate expenditures might 
better be regarded as a mosaic of past innova- 
tions which have become embedded in continu- 
ing commitments to varying levels of outputs or 
performance. If we are interested in explaining 
the great differences in the substance of innova- 
tive policy making, we must take into account 
the historical processes which have led some 
political systems to innovate in the past and not 
others. Many innovations are not simply dis- 
crete decisions with no impact on the future, but 
policies with cumulative consequences. 

Our study does not deal with all of these 
theoretical and methodological issues. We are 
primarily concerned with the underlying struc- 
tural properties and community processes that 
explain why some communities moved quickly 
to enter the public housing program and have 
built a great number of housing units, while oth- 
ers were slow to innovate this program and still 
others have never participated at all in this fed- 
eral program. 

In this paper we link a study of public hous- 
ing innovation to theories of a variety of studies 
on policy outputs—urban renewal, fluoridation, 
voting on bond issues, desegregation, and the 
like.2° This paper is one of a series by the au- 
thors on different federal programs.1? 


“Herbert Jacob and Michael Lipsky, “Outputs, 
Structure, and Power: An Assessment of the 
Changes in the Study of State and Local Politics,” 
Journal of Politics, 30 (May, 1968), 510-538. See 
also Salisbury, op. ctt. 

°Tra Sharkansky, Spending in the American 
States (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1969). 

2 For general discussions of policy outputs and 
urban politics, see Jacob and Lipsky, op. ctt.; Rob- 
ert R. Alford, Bureaucracy and Participation: Po- 
litical Cultures in Four Wisconsin Cities (Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1969); Michael Aiken, “The Dis- 
tribution of Community Power: Structural Bases 
and Social Consequences,” in Michael Aiken and 
Paul E. Mott (eds.), The Structure of Community 
Power: Readings (New York: Random House, 
1970). 

See Michael Aiken and Robert R. Alford, 
“Community Structure and Innovation: The Case 
of Urban Renewal,” American Sociological Review, 
35 (August, 1970); and Michael Aiken and Rob- 
ert R. Alford, “Community Structure and the 
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Some Theories of Community Innovation 


Nowhere have the various explanations of 
community innovation been brought together. 
In part this lack of theoretical integration is due 
to diverse concepts, since what we have 
ealled innovation has been called community de- 
cision making, community decision outcomes, 
and policy outputs. The five theories explaining 
Innovation are: 

(1) Political Culture: Cities with majorities 
holding “public-regarding values” are hypothe- 
sized to be more innovative with respect to poli- 
cies benefiting the community as a whole than 
cities dominated by groups with “private-re- 
garding values.”!? 

(2) Concentration or Diffusion of Community 
Power: There are three aspects to this argu- 
ment: concentration of systemic power, diffu- 
sion of power through mass citizen participa- 
tion, and centralization of elite power.4* In each 
case the hypothesis is the same, namely, the 
greater the concentration of power, the greater 
the degree of innovation. Conversely, the greater 
the diffusion of power, the lower the degree of 
innovation. 

(8) Centralization of Formal Political Struc- 


War on Poverty: Theoretical and Methodological 
Considerations,” in Mattei Dogan (ed.), Studies in 
Political Ecology (Paris, 1970), for parallel data 
on different federal programs, and more extended 
theoretical and methodological interpretations. The 
model cities program will be the subject of a future 
paper. 

4 Edward C. Banfield and James Q. Wilson, Citu 
Politics (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1963); James Q. Wilson and Edward C. Banfield, 
“Public-Regardingness as a Value Premise in Vot- 
ing Behavior,” this Review, 58 (December, 1964), 
876-887; and James Q. Wilson and Edward C. Ban- 
field, Communication to the Editor, this Review, 
60 (December, 1966), 998-999. 

* Amos M. Hawley, “Community Power Struc- 
ture and Urban Renewal Success,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, 68 (January, 1963), 422-431. 

* Robert L. Crain and Donald B. Rosenthal, 
“Community Status as a Dimension of Local De- 
cision-Making,” American Sociological Review, 32 
(December, 1967) , 970-984. 

Terry N. Clark, “Community Structure and 
Decision-Making,” in Terry N. Clark (ed.), Com- 
munity Siructure and Decision-Making: Compara~ 
tive Analyses (San Francisco: Chandler Publishing 
Company, 1968), pp. 91-126; and “Community 
Structure, Decision-Making, Budget Expenditures, 
and Urban Renewal in 51 American Communities,” 
American Sociological Review, 33 (August, 1968), 
576-593. 
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ture: Cities with centralized administrative ar- 
rangements and a strong mayor, that is, eitic- 
with city manager or partisan mayor-counc! 
governmental structures are hypothesized to he 
more innovative.?® 

(4) Community Differentiation and Continu- 
ity. Older and larger cities have been hypoth- 
esized to be more bureaucratic and conse- 
quently less receptive to policy innovations. sug- 
gesting that younger and smaller cities shoul 
exhibit higher policy innovation. 

(5) Community Integration: Cities in which 
community integration breaks down or is ex- 
tremely low have a lower probability of innova- 
tion or other collective actions. Consequently 1n- 
novation should be highest in integrated com- 
munities.1§ 

We have presented these five explanations 
separately because it is possible to conceive ol 
them as five independent factors in the mnova- 
tiveness, speed of innovation, and imtensity o: 
outputs in a community political system. Onc 
or more of these factors may be either spurious 
or intervening variables for the operation of an- 
other, more fundamental factor. We shall retur: 
to the logic of the interrelationships of these ex- 
planations later. 

The indicators of the theoretical variables o: 
interest to the various investigators have beer 
quite diverse, overlapping, and sometimes usec 
for quite different concepts. City-manager gov- 
ernment, for example, has been used both as a 
direct measure of governmental centralizatior 
and as an indicator of “public-regarding” valucs 
The educational level of the community has 
been used both as a measure of a propensity foi 
high political participation and as a measure o. 
need. This diversity in the use of the same em- 
pirical indicators is partly a result of the great 
“distance” which the data from available 
sources such as the U. S. Census and the Munic- 
ipal Year Book are from the theoretical vari- 
ables of greatest concern to most scholars. 


“Crain, Katz, and Rosenthal, op. cit.; see also 
J. David Greenstone and Paul E. Peterson, “Re- 
formers, Machines, and the War on Poverty,” ir 
James Q. Wilson (ed.), City Politics and Publi: 
Policy (New York: Wiley, 1968), pp. 267-292. 

"Thomas R. Dye, “Urban School Segregation: 
A Comparative Analysis,” Urban Affairs Quarterly 
4 (December, 1968), 141-165. 

8 James S. Coleman, Community Conflict (Nev 
York: The Free Press, 1957). Also see Maurice Pin- 
ard, “Structural Attachments and Political Support 
in Urban Politics: A Case of a Fluoridation Refer- 
endum,” American Journal of Sociology, 68 (March 
1963) , 513-526. 
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Most of the data we shall use are no better, 
but we have the advantage of bringing together 
most of the different types of indicators used in 
the previous literature, rather than considering 
only two or three of them. But we have several 
measures in addition which, while they possess 
defects of their own, have the merit of bemg 
considerably closer to the theoretical variable to 
which they refer. 

We turn now to a description of the various 
measures of innovation in public housing which 
we shall use in this paper, a brief discussion of 
sources of other data on community characteris- 
tics, and the methodology employed here. 


I, DATA AND METHODS 


The findings of this study are based on the 
universe of 646 incorporated urban places of size 
25,000 or more in 1960 that were also in exis- 
tence in 1930. Thirty cities which did not appear 
in the census volumes in 1930 have been ex- 
cluded. 

Participation in the federally financed housing 
programs, beginning with the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act (NIRA) of 1933, is our in- 
dicator of community innovation. An under- 
standing of this program requires some back- 
ground in the history of public housing legisla- 
tion in the United States. 


History of Public Housing in the United States'® 


Public housing in the United States was a 
child of the Great Depression, with the excep- 
tion of a small-scale housing program during 
World War I. The fact that “. . . millions of peo- 
ple had left the middle class for the subsistence 
level or worse ... created a tremendous pressure 
for government housing. ... ”2° But this pres- 
sure did not produce a program which fused 
slum clearance with adequate public housing, 
something which still does not exist. The Public 
Works Administration (PWA), created by the 
National Industrial Recovery Act (NIRA) of 
1933, began to buy land, clear houses, and build 
public housing. Under this legislative mandate 
of the NIRA, the PWA constructed 21,000 units 
in 50 low-rent housing projects in 37 cities, and 


2 Much of the information in this section has 
been abstracted from “The Public Housing Pro- 
gram,” Section 7, Part I, Local Housing Authority 
Management Handbook, Housing Assistance Ad- 
ministration, Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, Washington, D.C., 1963. 

2 Lawrence M. Friedman, Government and Slum 
Housing (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1968), p. 100. 
This book reviews the entire history of these pro- 
grams. See also Journal of Housing for many de- 
tails on the administration of the programs. 
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the Resettlement Administration constructed 
another 15,000 units in a number of resettlement 
projects and “Greenbelt” towns. But the housing 
and other activities of the NIRA were stopped 
by a federal court decision in 1935 which held 
that eminent domain could not be used to clear 
slum property and to then “. . . construct build- 
ings in a state for the purpose of selling or leas- 
ing them to private citizens for occupancy as 
homes.” This decision was never appealed, possi- 
bly because “, . . the outlook for the New Deal 
programs before the Supreme Court looked dis- 
mal in 1935, .. .”’1 

The next significant commitment to public 
housing by the federal government occurred on 
September 1, 1937, when the United States 
Housing Act (USHA), under Public Law 412, 
was approved. It was the purpose of this legisla- 
tion 
... to provide financial assistance to the States and 
political subdivisions thereof for the elimination of 
unsafe and insanitary housing conditions, for the 
eradication of slums, for the provision of decent, 
safe, and sanitary dwellings for families of low in- 
come, and for the reduction of unemployment and 
the stimulation of business activity...” 


Local housing authoritics were responsible for 
the construction, ownership, and operation of 
these federally assisted low-rent housing pro- 
grams. However, state enabling legislation au- 
thorizing and empowering these local public 
agencies had to be enacted in states not already 
having such legislation.23 In this federal and 
local government partnership, the federal gov- 
ernment made loans (not to exceed 90 per cent 
of the development costs) and provided annual 
subsidies for such projects. Local municipalities 
were required to pay the equivalent of 20 per 
cent of the federal contribution (although their 
contribution was often in the form of a tax ex- 
emption). In 1940, Public Law 671 applied the 
provisions of the USHA to defense housing. By 
1948, a total of 189,000 low-rent housing units 
had been built in the United States, 168,000 of 


* Friedman, op. cit., p. 102. 

«United States Housing Act of 1937,’ Basic 
Laws and Authorities on Housing and Urban De- 
velopment (as revised through January 15, 1968), 
Committee on Banking and Currency, House of 
Representatives, 90th Congress, Second Session 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1968), p. 177. 

= Tt is, and has been, possible for the tribal hous- 
ing authorities on Indian reservations located in 
states not having state enabling legislation to de- 
velop low-rent housing projects. 
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these having been built under USHA of 1987. 

Perhaps the most significant and far-reaching 
commitment to public housing by the federal 
government occurred with the Housing Act of 
1949 (Public Law 171) which was signed into 
law by President Truman on July 15, 1949. The 
preamble of this legislation follows. 


The Congress hereby declares that the general wel- 
fare and security of the Nation and the health and 
living standards of its people require housing pro- 
duction and related community development suffi- 
cient to remedy the serious housing shortage, the 
elimination of substandard and other inadequate 
housing through the clearance of slums and blighted 
areas, and the realization as soon as feasible of the 
goal of a decent home and a suitable living environ- 
ment for every American family, thus contributing 
to the development and redevelopment of com- 
munities and to the advancement of the growth, 
wealth, and security of the Nation.” 


Numerous amendments to this legislation 
have been made in the ensuing years, although 
the structure of the program remains basically 
unaltered. The federal government’s major role 
has been in the creation of a revolving loan fund 
to aid local housing authorities in the construc- 
tion and development of low-rent housing proj- 
ects and the provision of grants which are 
limited to the amounts and periods necessary 
(annual contributions) in order to assure the 
integrity of the low-rent nature of these housing 
programs. 

In addition to having a local housing author- 
ity (which of course assumes that the state in 
which the city is located has passed appropriate 
enabling legislation), the local housing authority 
must demonstrate to the satisfaction of the fed- 
eral government that there is a need for such 
low-rent housing not currently being met by pri- 
vate enterprise, must obtain the approval from 
the local governing body of its application for a 
preliminary loan from the federal government,?® 
and must sign a formal contract with the local 


*“National Policy and Purpose: Excerpt from 
the Housing Act of 1949,” Baste Laws and Authori- 
tzes on Housing and Urban Development, op. cit. 
p. 1. 

3 It is not required that all housing authorities 
participating in the programs as authorized and 
amended under the Housing Act of 1949 obtain a 
preliminary loan for surveys and planning. Some 
housing authorities have sufficient resources to do 
such surveys and planning on their own. In addition, 
the leasing program that was established by the 
1965 amendments requires neither a preliminary 
loan, cooperation agreement, tax exemption, nor 
workable program. These, however, do not apply 
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governing body which grants a tax-exempt sta- 
tus to the low-rent housing project. 

There are a number of distinguishable steps 
that a local community goes through in the 
“conventional bid method” of participation in 
the low-rent housing program as established by 
the United States Housing Act of 1937. Some of 
the major steps in this method are as follows: 
(1) the application for a program reservation 
(which of course can be made only by a local 
housing authority), (2) the approval by the 
federal government of the application for a pro- 
gram reservation, (8) the execution of a prelim- 
inary loan contract for surveys and planning 
(which requires the approval of the local gov- 
erning body but which is an optional step), (4) 
the execution of the annual contributions con- 
tract between the local housing authority and 
the Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment (which can be signed only after the local 
housing authority and the local governing body 
have signed a cooperation agreement granting 
tax-exempt status to the project and, as of 1956, 
only if the community has a workable program 
outlining plans for the eradication of slums), 
(5) site acquisition, (6) the advertising, open- 
ing, and awarding of construction contracts, 
(7) the start of construction, (8) the final com- 
pletion of construction, and (9) the full avall- 
ability and occupancy of the housing project. 
Some other programs under USHA 1937 such as 
the “flexible formula” for acquisitions and the 
leasing programs do not require the negotiation 
of each of these stages, however. Other pro- 
grams, such as the “turnkey” program, were ad- 
ministratively implemented after 1965, based 
on already existing powers. 

There have been a number of important 
amendments and additions to the provisions of 
the Housing Act of 1949 and the basic autho- 
rization in USHA 1937. For example, the 1954 
amendments made it mandatory that the local 
housing authority make payments to the local 
governing body in lieu of taxes, usually at the 
rate of ten per cent of shelter rents. The amend- 
ments of 1956 were such that the annual contri- 
butions contract could not be executed without 
the local governing body having a workable pro- 


to leasing or privately owned accommodations. Tor 
three of the 646 communities in this study, the first 
program the community developed was a leasing 
program. Two (Amsterdam, New York, and Lan- 
sing, Michigan) had previously executed a pre- 
liminary loan with the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development; the third, Vallejo, Celi- 
fornia, had not, however. The procedure used for 
taking this into consideration is described below. 
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gram for the prevention and elimimation of 
slums. The 1959 amendments also permitted 
low-income single persons aged 65 and older to 
become tenants of low-rent housing programs, 
changed the general age requirements to con- 
form to the Social Security Act, and granted 
greater contro! to the local housing authority for 
establishing income limits and rents. The 1961 
amendments were concerned to a great extent 
with provisions for low-rent housing for the el- 
derly. The 1964 amendments eliminated the re- 
quirement (established in the Housing Act of 
1937) that the local contribution should be at 
least 20 per cent of the amount of the federal 
contribution. Among other things, the 1965 
amendments established a new program, the 
leasing program, which permits the local housing 
authority to lease low-rent housing units from 
private owners. The turnkey program, also 
developed in 1965 (but based on the prior leg- 
islation), permits local housing authorities to 
purchase low-rent housing units from a private 
developer or builder after construction or reha- 
bilitation is completed. On December 24, 1969, 
Public Law 91-152, Section 217, did away with 
the “workable program” requirement previously 
described. 

A number of states have their own public 
housing programs. It is possible that some find- 
ings might be accounted for by the presence of 
large state housing programs in cities which 
have thus not had the incentive to seek federal 
funds. However, most of the states with state 


public housing programs are also those states. 


containing cities with a higher level of federal 
funding for housing: New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and others. It may be that the 
same factors which are conducive to a city un- 
dertaking housing programs also further state 
programs, but, in any case, it cannot be argued 
that state housing compensates for or obviates 
federally supported housing. 

It is important to note that federal legislation 
did not require the establishment of new govern- 
ments or new agencies to implement the housing 
programs, although in many cases a special 
housing authority was created. “While this has 
frequently been the end result of the federal leg- 
islation, the reasons for it ... are not reflective 
of federal ‘coercion’ or even of strictly federal 
influences.’’° Thus, the “local organizational re- 
sponse” is not simply a function of federal re- 
quirements, but rather something influenced in 
major respects by local conditions. Also, the 


“Daniel J. Elazar, “ ‘Fragmentation’ and Local 
Organizational Response to Federal-City Pro- 
grams,” Urban Affairs Quarterly, 4 (June, 1967), 
32. 
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state enabling legislation does not define the 
conditions under which communities shall or 
shall not act. We shall assume, therefore, that 
within fairly well-defined limits set by the state 
and federal statutes and administrative rulings, 
local communities are free to apply or not apply 
for federal housing funds. We also assume that 
the various modifications of the original legisla- 
tion did not significantly alter the differential in- 
centive from city to city to obtain these funds. 


Indicators of Community Innovation and 
Other Variables 


The incidence of innovation we measure by 
whether or not a community has participated in 
any public housing program since 1933, i.e., the 
NIRA of 1933 or the USHA of 1937 and amend- 
ments to it, including the Housing Act of 1949. 
Of the 646 cities included in this study (30 cit- 
ies that did not exist in 1980 were excluded), 
393 (or 61 per cent) had innovated a federal 
public housing project. Only 33 cities had first 
entered a public housing program under NIRA 
while an additional 151 cities first began a fed- 
eral public housing project under the USHA of 
1937, but prior to the Housing Act of 1949. Fi- 
nally, 209 additional cities began a public hous- 
ing project for the first time between 1949 and 
June 30, 1966, the cutoff date of this study. 
There are, therefore, 253 cities in our study 
which had not initiated a public housing project 
as of June 30, 1966. 

The speed of innovation is measured by the 
number of years after 1933 before a community 
began construction on its first housing project. 
The degree of skewness of the distribution to- 
ward the lower end was not sufficient to warrant 
a transformation of this scale. 

Since a local community could not participate 
in a federal public housing program unless the 
state in which it is located had first enacted ap- 
propriate enabling legislation, there is some 
question of whether or not this measure reflects 
local initiative alone. Ohio was the only state 
that had appropriate enabling legislation for 
public housing in 1933. In 1984, seven additional 
states enacted such legislation, and the following 
year ten more followed. By the end of 1937, 30 
states had such laws on their books, and by 
1940, the total was 39. But the remaining 11 
states were slow to enact such legislation. As of 
1949, only five additional states had enacted this 
enabling legislation, bringing the total to 44. All 
states with exception of Utah and Wyoming had 
such legislation as of June 30, 1966, but as the 
reader has observed, there was a great disparity 
in dates at which communities could legally 
have entered the federal programs in publie 
housing. 
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TABLE Í. RELATIONSHIPS AMONG INDICATORS OF COMMUNITY INNOVATION IN PUBLIC HOUSING 


I Moe ataiona 


Presence of 
Innovation 


Presence of 
Innovation 
in Any Public 
Housing Pro- 
gram Since 
1933 





Presence of innovation in any pub- 
lic housing program since 1933 X 
Number of years after 1933 before 
construction began on the first 
housing project 
Number of years it took after state 
enabling legislation was present 
Number of public housing units 
constructed per 100,000 popula- 
tion (natural logarithm) 


*e* P<.001 


Te ret ti =e ities 


enmana sath -=—- 


Speed of Innovation Level of Outpu’ 


animai tk me 


Number of 


Number of Publie Housing 


AT ` A 
Years After. Number of 


Years It Took Units Con- 
SE After State structed per 
| Enabling 100,000 

Began on the C anlat 
Firet House Legislation Population 
Proiect was Present (Naturel 
ae Logarithm) 
— 73 *** — .60*** 99* 
X 88 *** — TTF 
X — .64* 


Note: The number of cases is 646 except for the proportion of registrants voting, which is 411. Th: 
presence of participation in any public housing program and two of the political structure variables 
were treated as “dummy” (binary) variables for purposes of correlations and regression analyses. Th> 
natural logarithms of four highly skewed variables were used for correlation analysis, in order to prc- 


duce an approximately normal distribution. 


In an attempt to account for this, a second 
speed of innovation measure was constructed: 
the number of years it took a community to be- 
gin construction in its first public housing proj- 
ect after state enabling legislation was enacted. 
This distribution was also skewed toward the 
lower end of the scale, but agam a transforma- 
tion was not called for. 

The level of output of this type of community 
innovation is the number of low-rent public 
housing units constructed since 1933 per 100,000 
population. This variable was transformed into 
its natural logarithm, because of its degree of 
skewness. 

The relationships among these various indica- 
tors of community innovation are shown in Ta- 
ble 1, and, as shown there, they are quite high. 

The various measures of community structure 
were taken from the Municipal Year Books of 
1963 and 1964, the 1950 Census of Housing, the 
1960 Census of Housing, and the 1967 County 
and City Data Book. The information for cod- 
ing the various Innovation measures described 
below was taken from Report S-11A, Consoli- 
dated Development Directory, Statistical 
Branch, Housing Assistance Administration, De- 


partment of Housing and Urban Developmen, 
Washington, D.C., June 30, 1967, and from ir- 
formation provided by the Office of Counse, 
Housing Assistance Administration, Departmer: 
of Housing and Urban Development, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

We employ correlation coefficients to express 
relationships among variables and statisties] 
tests of significance to establish the strength c: 
association. Since the cities that are included i 
this study constitute the population of all th: 
incorporated urban places of size 25,000 or mor2 
that were in existence in 1980, one may questio 
the appropriateness of using statistical tests cf 
significance. We use statistical tests of signif- 
cance for two reasons. First, even given that w> 
have exhausted all units in the universe, statisti- 
cal tests are still appropriate since there is th> 
possibility that the observations here were prc- 
duced by errors of measurement. Second, in th: 
absence of any other systematic criterion to es- 
tablish the strength of a relationship, statistics] 
tests of significance can be used.?” 


“See David Gold, “Statistical Tests and Sub- 
stantive Significance,” American Sociologist, | 
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TABLE 2. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INDICATORS OF INNOVATION IN LOW-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING 


AND VARIOUS MEASURES OF COMMUNITY STRUCTURE 


1 eaa e e eae eam 


Theoretical Categories and 
Empirical Indicators 


e—a 


Political Culture 

Per cent of native population of 
foreign or mixed parentage® 

Per cent of elementary school chil- 
dren in private schools* 

Median family income* 

Per cent voting democratic, 1964» 


Concentration and Diffusion of 

Community Power 

MPO ratios 

Per cent of adult population with 
four years of high school educa- 
tion 

Per cent of registrants voting 


Political Structure 


Presence of a city-manager form of 


government? . 

Presence of nonpartisan elections® 

Per cent of city council elected at 
large? 

Number of members of the city 
councile 


Community Differentiation and 

Continuity 

Age of the city (census year city 
reached 10,000 population)® 

Size of the city (natural logarithm) 


* P<.05 
** P<.01 
ete) <.001 


Presence of 
Innovation 


Presence of 
Innovation 
in Any Public 
Housing Pro- 
gram Since 
1933 


— 4344% 
Qtr 


—_ QR*** 


— 47 
7 17*2* 


—.18*** 
—, 18*** 


me fag 


— .38*** 
.30*** 


a U. S. Census of Population, 1960. 
b County and City Data Book, 1967. The Democratic vote is the county presidential vote in 1964. The 
two cities for which data were not available (Washington, D. C., and New York) were assigned to the 


mean category. 


Speed of Innovation 


Number of 
Years After 
1933 Before 
Construction 
Began on the 
First Housing 
Project 


Number of 
Years it Took 
After State 
Enabling 
Legislation 
Was Present 


A 17 tte 


12 
eT a 
—.13** 


.16*** 


ai 


e 
.03 


.3gees 
—, AA*E* 


eeen a. 


A: 


Level of Output 





Number of 
Public Housing 
Units Con- 
structed per 
100,000 
Population 
(Natural 
Logarithm) 


— .08* 


— .47*** 
228% 


— .30*** 


— .51*** 
174 


— .18*** 
—.18*** 


.09* 


— AQ*** 
_30*** 


e The Municipal Year Book, 1963 (International City Managers’ Association, 1963). Four or five 
cities with missing data on one or more of the measures of political structure were assigned to the mean 
category. The categories for the number of members of the city council were collapsed as follows: 3—4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10-19, 20-29, 30-50. Means for this table were based on the full distribution. 

4 Data are from a survey taken by Eugene C, Lee, Director, Institute of Governmental Studies, 
University of California at Berkeley. 
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TAEAE Ai atama rename rns aaa 


Presence of 
Innovation 


Presence of 
Innovation 
m Any Publie 
Housing Pro- 


Theoretical Categories and 
Empirical Indicators 


gram Since 
1938 

Community Integration 
Per cent unemployed* Ri odes 
Per cent migrante — .23*** 
Poverty 
Per cent of housing dilapidated, 

19509 Bh ial 
Per cent of families with less than 

$3,000 income per year, 1959* AQ 
Per cent adults with less than five 

years education (natural log- 

arithm) sure 
Per cent 14-17 year olds in schoole — ,40*** 
Per cent of population that is non- 

white (natural logarithm) .4A3*** 


We include m our analysis cities which have 
innovated and those which have not, because we 
are concerned with the conditions under which 
innovations take place, not primarily with the 
conditions affecting the intensity and scope of 
outputs after innovation has occurred. If those 
cities without any federally financed housing are 
excluded, the relationships found are attenuated, 
but remain in the same direction in almost all 
cases. The magnitudes of the correlations for the 
speed of innovation remain most similar to the 
original ones. 


Il. FINDINGS 


The data testing the various theories of com- 
munity decision making or policy outputs as 
they are related to community mnovation in 
public housing are found in Table 2. Although 
there is some overlap in the indicators of the 
different theoretical variables, a given indicator 


(February, 1969), 42-46; and Robert F. Winch and 
Donald T. Campbell, “Proof? No. Evidence? Yes. 
The Significance of Tests of Significance,” Ameri- 
can Sociologist, 4 (May, 1969), 140-143. For a re- 
cent dissenting view, see Denton E. Morrison and 
Ramon E. Henkel, “Significance Tests Reconsid- 
ered,” American Sociologist, 4 (Mav, 1969), 131~139. 


rie manm mannana iatt blabla a 
ni adhesin oe - 


Speed of Innovation Level of Output 








Number of 
Public Hous g 
Units Con- 
structed per 
100,000 
Population 
(Natural 


Number of 

Years After 

1933 Before 

Construction 
Began on the 
First Housing 


Number of 
Years it Took 
After State 
Enabling 
Legislation 
Was Present 


PEG Logarithm) 
La sages Z Et 367%" 
.20*** .08* — ZA 
— .36*** — Ltt 36% #8 
= 167"? — alate? 45°44 
a et pe AQ ; 55 R 
A e T 
=} 19 *** _ _ ab. BF 48° eR 


has been classified under only one theoretic. 
concept, usually the first time it is discussed. 
First, political culture: Voters holding “pu’) 
lic-regarding values” are hypothesized by Ba 1- 
field and Wilson to be more supportive of po i- 
cies benefiting the community as a whole thc: 
voters with “private-regarding values.” Banfe «< 
and Wilson used voting behavior in local bort 
and other expenditure referenda in several Amer - 
ican cities as indicators of policy choices, arc 
they used ethnicity, Protestantism, and inconic 
level as measures of groups likely to hold publi +- 
or private-regarding values. They predicted thy 
public-regarding voters would be more likely o 
favor metropolitan reorganization, “reform” 
governmental structures, regional planning, ar 
flucridation.2® It should be noted that thci- 
work focused on comparisons of voting behaviy 
differences in wards within several American čt- 
ies. In a supposed testing of their hypothes s. 
Wolfinger and Field compared policy outcome. 
for issues such as urban renewal in larger Amcr- 
ican cities, and they strongly criticized, on bo): 
theoretical and empirical grounds, the work a: 


3 Banfield and Wilson, op. cit., pp. 33-46; aad 
Wilson and Banfield, op. cit. 
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Banfield and Wilson, although Wilson has main- 
tained that the thesis developed and tested by 
Wolfinger and Field was not theirs.?® In spite of 
the question of authorship of the Wolfinger and 
Field statement. about political ethos and policy 
outcomes in cities, it remains an important and 
provocative hypothesis which merits testing 
with other kinds of public policies and with ad- 
ditional, and perhaps better, measures of the in- 
dependent variable. Our assumption is that 
the more voters with characteristics presumably 
predisposing them to hold public-regarding val- 
ues, the more likely a city should be to make 
public-regarding decisions. 

Therefore, cities having a low proportion of 
foreign stock, a small proportion of Catholics 
(as measured by the proportion of elementary 
school children in private schools), and a high 
proportion of the population that is middle class 
(as measured by median family income) should 
be more influenced by public-regarding values, 
and, hence, should have higher levels of perfor- 
mance on policies which do not directly benefit 
the persons voting. Such cities should presum- 
ably have more federal public housing. 

Democratic presidential voting in the county 
in 1964 can be utilized as an additional indicator 
of private-regarding values. Cities that are heav- 
ily Democratic are likely to have greater ethnicity 
(r = 84), have many Catholics (r = 28), and 
be heavily working class in terms of proportion 
blue collar (r = 22), but there is no relationship 
with median family income (r = —.03). Although 
one might debate the use of Democratic voting in 
this way, if this line of reasoning is accepted, then 
we should find that Democratic communities are 
less likely to have public housing. 

In Table 2 are shown the 16 relationships be: 
tween the four indicators of political culture and 
the four indicators of community innovative- 
ness. The political culture hypothesis is weakly 
confirmed for the two indicators of ethnicity and 
religion since cities with few persons of foreign 
stock and few children in private schools were 
more likely to innovate public housing. How- 
ever, these relationships either become insignifi- 
cant or reverse when they are computed for cit- 
ies within the North and South separately.®° 
The original relationships are thus due to the 


* Raymond E. Wolfinger and John Osgood Field, 
“Political Ethos and the Structure of City Govern- 
ment,” this Review, 60 (June, 1966), 306-326. Also 
see James Q. Wilson and Edward C. Banfield, Com- 
munication to the Editor, op. cit. 

*® Southern cities are those in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, and 
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great differences between North and South in 
ethnicity and religious composition. In the case 
of the two remaining indicators of political cul- 
ture, median income and Democratic vote, the 
findings are clearly in the opposite direction 
from the public-regardingness hypothesis. These 
relationships remain the same in both North and 
South, with only one exception. In the South, 
there is no relationship between the Democratic 
vote in the county and the second measure of 


speed. The political culture hypothesis is thus 


not supported. 

Second, concentration -or diffusion of commu- 
nity power: We refer here to three related ex- 
planations of community structure and conse- 
quences for the distribution of power: (1) the 
ecological or systemic theory which sees power 
as a property of dominant institutions, (2) a cit- 
izen participation theory which argues that 
structural features which increase mass partici- 
pation will as a consequence diffuse power, and 
(3) an elite participation theory which argues 
that the smaller the number of elite participants 
and the more homogeneous their interests, the 
more concentrated the power structure. We can 
test all but the last theory with quantitative 
data parallel to those already presented. While 
they differ in the feature of community organi- 
gation which they single out as the critical mea- 
sure or cause of concentration of power, they 
share the general assumption that the fewer the 
actors, whether citizen or elite, or the fewer the 
number of managerial functions, the more con- 
centrated the power. The further inference that 
diffused power arrangements lead to less innova- 
tion is not always explicitly stated, but we be- 
lieve that it is a justified extension of the theo- 
ries to be discussed. 

In his study of urban renewal, Hawley argued 
an ecological or systemic theory that communi- 
ties with a greater concentration of power will 
have a high probability of success in any collec- 
tive action affecting the welfare of the whole.®4 
He postulated two types of power: (1) func- 
tional power which is required to execute func- 
tions and (2) derivative power which spills over 
into external relationships and regulates interac- 
tions between parts (units) of the system. In 
relatively routine issues, he suggested that 
power is exercised through established and well- 
worn channels. But for nonroutine decisions af- 
fecting the entire system (such as public hous- 
ing), the way in which derivative power is dis- 
tributed is critical. If derivative power is con- 


Tennessee. The data are not presented because of 
limitation on space. 
* Hawley, op. cit. 
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centrated. he argues that the community should 
be able to act as a unit in almost any emer- 
gency; if power is widely dispersed, successful 
coordination leading to collective action is less 
assured. Hawley used participation in urban re- 
newal programs as his measure of a collective 
community success, and he used the MPO ra- 
tio (the proportion of the employed civilian la- 
bor force that are managers, proprietors, or offi- 
cials) as his measure of the degree of concentra- 
tion of community power. He reasons that the 
higher the MPO ratio, the greater the disper- 
sion of community power, and the less the suc- 
cessful implementation of urban renewal. 

Table 2 would seem to confirm Hawley’s hy- 
pothesis for the policy area of public housing. 
Cities with high MPO ratios are less likely to 
innovate in all respects than cities with low 
MPO ratios. This is also true for each of the 
four innovation measures when correlation coef- 
ficients are computed for northern and southern 
cities separately. The relationships in the South 
are somewhat attenuated, but remain statisti- 
cally significant, 

Other data drawn from case studies ques- 
tion this interpretation of the MPO ratio, 
however. Aiken classified 31 case studies of com- 
munity power (which are among the 646 cities 
studied here) on a four-point scale of concentra- 
tion of power ranging from “pyramidal” to “‘dis- 
persed power” arrangements using qualitative 
judgments of the number of groups involved in 
major issues in the community as the measure of 
degree of dispersion of power? The results 
show, first, that communities with diffused 
power (many power groups) have somewhat 
higher levels of innovation and outputs, and 
that cities having high MPO ratios have 
higher concentrations of power (ie. fewer 
power groups) than cities with low MPO ra- 
tios. 

According to Hawley’s own data, cities having 
low MPO ratios are more likely to have the fol- 
lowing characteristics: mayor-council form of 
government, a manufacturing labor force and 
large manufacturing plants, low educational 
achievements, and low median income.?? A per- 
suasive argument can be made that attributes 
such as these are more likely to be characteristics 
of cities having diffused power arrangements, 
thus raising more questions about Hawley’s in- 
terpretation of this measure. 

Thus, our empirical findings are that cities 
with high MPO ratios have less public hous- 
ing, as an extrapolation of Hawley’s reasoning 
would suggest, but few active power centers if 


® Aiken, op. cit. 
” Hawley, op. cit., p. 428. 
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the results from the 31 case studies are correc’. 
But it should be remembered that concentratio 1 
of power for Hawley referred to the distributio ! 
of systemic power while the meaning here refers 
to elite participation.*+ It is still logically possi- 
ble that systemic power could be highly dis- 
persed, yet there could be few actors or powe: 
centers active in such cities. Still, this meconsis- 
tency does raise important questions about th? 
meaning of the concept of concentration c` 
power and about the ways in which such appar- 
ently contradictory findings might be reconcilec . 

The second theory associated with the hy- 
pothesis that concentration of community powe’ 
leads to greater innovation refers mainly to eit- 
zen participation. It has been argued by Craii 
and Rosenthal that the higher the level of edv- 
cation in a community, the higher the politic: 1 
participation, which in turn leads to higher cox- 
flict, producing stalemate and low innovation.’ ? 
Thus, the hypothesis links a high level of educe- 
tional attainment with a low degree of commt- 
nity innovation and output, and posits an intel- 
vening process of heightened political particips- 
tion and consequent community conflict an! 
blockage. The hypothesized relationship betwec 1 
the per cent of adults with a high school educr- 
tion and the four measures of innovation givcs 
strong support to this hypothesis (see Table 2°. 
These correlations are approximately the sam 
when they are separately computed withm tko 
North and the South. 

While the empirical relationship between thes> 
variables is as they predicted, some question: 
can be raised about the meaning of this educe- 
tional variable and the intervening process. Doc 3 
a high level of educational attainment in a com- 
munity reflect, the presence of a politically ir- 
formed and active middle class? Or does it rc- 
flect merely the absence of a poor and need > 
population, or at least a sufficiently smail on` 


* This same point can be made with respect to 
urban renewal decisions, as we have in “Communit 7 
Structure and Innovation: The Case of Urban Re- 
newal,” op. cit. 

* Crain and Rosenthal, op. cit. Their argumer i 
is more complex than this, however, For decisioz < 
about urban renewal and school desegregation, the 7 
found a negative relationship between level cf 
education and success. However, they found : 
curvilinear relationship between educational levii 
and success in an issue such as fluoridation. Sinc : 
the public housing decision is most comparable t3 
urban renewal, we have discussed their theory onl. 
as it applies to this kind of decision. We have m: 
included their discussion of a curvilinear relatio - 
ship between educational level and policy outcom: 3 
in which cities with the very highest education: ] 
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that has few political resources? The correlation 
coefficient between the proportion of adults with 
four years of high school or more and the upper 
extremes on the education and income distribu- 
tion——-per cent of adults who have completed 
college and per cent of families with incomes of 
$10,000 or more per year—are .70 and .69 re- 
spectively. The correlation coefficients between 
the proportion of adults with four years of high 
school or more and the lower extremes on the 
education and income distributions—per cent of 
adults who have completed less than five years 
of education and per cent of families with in- 
comes of less than $3,000 per year—are —.75 
and —.44 respectively. The interpretation of ed- 
ucational level depends to a great extent on 
which end of the stratification scale one wants to 
emphasize, whether the, level of poverty and 
poorly educated citizens or the presence of an 
articulate and active middle class. 

In the analysis of the 31 case studies of com- 
munity power it was found that cities with high 
educational levels had more concentrated power 
arrangements (Le., fewer power groups) than 
those with low educational levels, although the 
relationship was: not a strong one.3¢ Similarly, 
Clark found a positive relationship between the 
median educational level and the degree of cen- 
tralization of power (i.e., fewer elites partici- 
pated in decisions about urban renewal, the 
election of the mayor, air pollution, and the an- 
ti-poverty program in high-education cities) 37 
Cities with high educational levels evidently 
have less elite participation, although it is still 
possible that such cities have greater citizen par- 
ticipation, as Crain and Rosenthal argue. They, 
like we, lack direct data on the key intervening 
variable of participation, and, unfortunately. 
such data do not exist for a large sample of cit- 
ies. If voting turnout can be regarded as a crude 
indicator, a recent study has shown that better- 
educated cities have lower voting turnout than 
less well educated cities.22 We find, as shown in 
Table 2, that among the 411 cities in our study 
for which data on voting turnout are available, 
higher voting turnout is associated with greater 
innovation in publie housing. While the relation- 
ships are small, it should be noted that they re- 


levels have more success than cities with inter- 
mediate educational levels. 

6 Aiken, op. cit. 

* Clark, “Community Structure, Decision-Mak- 
ing, Budget Expenditures, and Urban Renewal in 
51 American Communities,” op. cit. 

s Robert R. Alford end Eugene C. Lee, “Voting 
Turnout in American Cities,” this Review, 62 (Sep- 
tember, 1968), 796-813, 
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main approximately the same when correlation 
coefficients are computed within northern and 
southern cities, despite considerable differences 
between the regions on voting turnout. 

The same questions that can be posed about 
the meaning of this education variable can also 
be posed about the meaning of the MPO ratio 
because of the extremely high relationship be- 
tween per cent of adults with four years of high 
school and the MPO ratio (r = .65). Both of 
these are also strongly related to the per cent 
white collar (r = .88 and .77, respectively), al- 
though it should be noted that MPO is one 
component of the white-collar variable. These 
can be regarded as measures of the degree of 
middle-class domination of a city, and in each 
case we find that middle-class cities have more 
centralized power arrangements (i.e., fewer ac- 
tive power groups and actors) and less public 
housing, but how do we account for this? If low 
centralization implies high citizen participation 
(as measured by voting turnout) or dispersed 
systemic power (as measured by the MPO ra- 
tio), then we find that there is less public hous- 
ing in decentralized cities. If low centralization 
implies elite participation, then we find that 
there is less public housing in centralized cities. 
There appears to be an inconsistency here for 
which there is no readily available explanation. 
Our comments are not intended to imply that 
the well-reasoned theories of Hawley and Crain 
and Rosenthal are incorrect. We simply do not 
have the evidence to demonstrate that, and it is 
logically possible that all explanations are cor- 
rect. Still, it is important to note the different 
usiges of the concept concentration or central- 
ization of power and to distinguish carefullv 
among them. There are a sufficient number of 
questions about both the Hawley and Crain and 
Rosenthal hypotheses to argue that they consti- . 
tute incomplete and less promising theoretical 
explanations, even though our zero-order corre- 
lation coefficients are consistent with their hy- 
potheses. We have moved toward a different 
type of explanation which is discussed later in 
this paper, 

These remarks have not discussed in sufficient 
detail the third aspect of the concentration of 
power thesis: elite participation. The hypothesis 
here is that the fewer the number of influential 
persons in a community (and by definition the 
more concentrated power is in the political sys- 
tem), the easier it is to innovate. Although the 
community power literature has not dealt di- 
rectly and systematically with innovation or pol- 
icy outputs, the implied hypothesis by defenders 
of both the pluralist and the reputational 
schools is that the more centralized the political 
system, the greater its capacity to act. While 
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Hunter®® stressed the role of a few heads of 
large corporations and banks as the source of 
coordinating leadership, and Dahl*® stressed the 
role of a few political and public leaders as the 
moving force within an “executive-centered or- 
der”’—without systematic data and without 
presenting this general hypothesis except indi- 
rectly—-both assume that a centralized commu- 
nity system will be more able to make decisions 
and to make them faster. 

Dahl, for example, concludes from his study 
of urban renewal in New Haven that “during 
Lee’s tenure as mayor, control over urban rede- 
velopment became much more highly centralized 
in the hands of the mayor and his redevelop- 
ment team than it had been in the previous ad- 
ministration.” This “new redevelopment coali- 
tion . . . enabled him and his collaborators in 
redevelopment to assume influence over local 
policies on redevelopment and renewal. ™™! And 
Hunter concludes that “policy decision tends to 
center in the actions of a relatively few men in 
the community.”42 Hunter’s study was neither 
comparative nor historical, but the clear impli- 
cation of his work is that no major innovation in 
Atlanta could be carried out without the direct 
involvement of the relatively few men who con- 
stituted the power structure. 

We must not make too much of the relevance 
of the community power literature for our pres- 
ent argument. Both Hunter and Dahl stress the 
limitations on possible actions created by exist- 
ing commitments to institutional arrangements, 
divisions of powers, and allocation of resources. 
But they, as well as we, essentially restricted 
their discussion of community decisions to those 
which are well within the range of the politically 
feasible at any given time. Federal programs 
such as public housing challenge few established 
economic or political interests, if any, and thus 
do not constitute a radical innovation. 

Both Hunter’s and Dahl’s studies focused 
upon single cities. Few systematic comparative 
studies have been done of the concentration of 
community power which examined the number 
of actors in different issues and the consequences 
for community innovation. Clark’s study of 51 
cities found that the greater the decentralization 
of community power as measured by the num- 
ber of persons involved in decision making in 


"Floyd Hunter, Community Power Structure 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1953). 

Robert A. Dahl, Who Governs? Power and 
Democracy in an American City (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1961). 

* Dahl, op. ctt., p. 200. 

Hunter, op. cit., p. 204. 
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four issues (urban renewal, air pollution, pos- 
erty programs, and the selection of the mayori. 
the greater the number of urban renewal dolla: 
per capita secured from the federal governmen:. 
Clark concluded that more decentralized con:- 
munities had higher policy outputs and at- 
vanced the hypothesis that “fragile” decisioi - 
were more susceptible to blockage.48 The pori 
that is relevant here is that decentralizaticn 
(i.e, few elites participating) was associate i 
with higher outputs. And as we have alrcacy 
seen, Aiken’s coding of 31 case studies of con - 
munity power into four levels of centralizatic:: 
(i.e., number of groups participating) came 1% 
the same conclusion.*4 

Third, centralization of formal political strur- 
ture: This argument has two aspects, one basc.| 
on centralization of formal power, the second rı- 
lated to the political culture argument. In tle 
first case, the thesis in the literature is that tl « 
more centralized the formal political structur:. 
the more Innovative in policy making it shou: 
be. The indicators of centralization are ambim - 
ous, however, since the usual conception of re- 
form” government is that its structural devic: 
—the city-manager form, nonpartisan election: 
at-large elections, small city councils—were ir- 
tended to centralize power in the hands of a 
small executive and a professional manager :1 
the same time that potential power in the hanc: 
of citizen groups was fragmented and dispersc: 
by removing the instruments of the politica 
party and the ward organization. On the oth: 
hand, some have argued that strong politic: 
parties were the most effective device for cei:- 
tralizing power. But in either case, there wes 
agreement that administrative or political cer- 
tralization should lead to greater innovation.*® 

The second aspect of political structure is r `- 
lated to the political culture argument, becau « 
it has been argued that reform political institr- 
tions are part of the array of policies favored Fs 
groups with public-regarding values, and pr> 
sumably the instruments of such values shou c 
produce consequences similar to that of shes 
demographic composition. 

In most respects, the predictions of innovaticr 
which would be made by either the administre- 
tive centralization or political cultural interpr>- 


8 Clark, op. cit. 

“ Aiken, op. cit. 

“The most recent statement of this hypothesi- 
occurs in a study of fluoridation by Crain, Kaiz 
and Rosenthal, op. cit., and one on poverty pro- 
grams by Greenstone and Peterson, op, cil. Ti: 
somewhat more complex argument of Crain, Kaiz. 
and Rosenthal will be discussed in detail below. 
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TABLE 3. INDICATORS OF COMMUNITY INNOVATION AND OUTPUT BY INDICATORS OF 
FORMAL POLITICAL STRUCTURE OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


(N=78) (N=127) (N=41) (N=126) (N=274) (N =646) 
Non- Non- 
Gavi Partisan Partisan partisan partisan All 
meee Mayor Council- Mayor- Council- Cities 
Council Manager Council Manager 
Presence of innovation in any 
public housing program since 
1933 76% 73% 71% 61% 49% 60% 
Speed of innovation: Number of 
years after 1933 before the city 
began construction on its first 
public housing project 19.2 21.1 24.2 23.6 24.9 28.2 
Speed of innovation: Number of 
years it took after state enabl- 
ing legislation was present 12.4 17.9 21.2 19.7 19.8 18.6 
Level of output: Number of pub- 
lic housing units constructed 
per 100,000 population 1,080 751 684 645 520 668 
Level of output: Number of pub- 
lic housing units constructed 
per 100,000 population (nat- 
ural logarithm) 5.36 4.94 4.68 4.07 3.30 4.11 


tation of differences of formal political structure 
would be the same. The prediction is ambiguous 
only in the case of the form of election. If non- 
partisan elections are considered to reflect de- 
centralization and high citizen participation, 
then, according to this Ime of reasoning, they 
should be associated with low innovation. But if 
they are regarded as instruments of groups with 
public-regarding values and as political mecha- 
nisms which reduce citizen participation, then 
nonpartisan elections should be associated with 
high mnovation. 

Table 2 displays the correlations between four 
aspects of the formal political structure of 
American cities and four measures of innovation 
in public housing. The centralization argument 
is supported by none of these indicators, unless 
one wishes to accept the argument that partisan 
elections lead to administrative centralization, 
less citizen participation, and therefore higher 
levels of innovation. The data support only the 
latter proposition. Cities with city-manager gov- 
ernments, nonpartisan elections, at-large 
elections, and small city councils are either less 
likely to innovate in this public policy area than 
cities with mayor-council governments, partisan 
elections, ward elections, and large city councils, 
or there is no relationship, Again, the same pat- 
tern is found in both northern and southern cit- 
ies. Some significant relationships drop to insig- 





nificance, especially in the South, and the one re- 
versal (per cent elected at large and the second 
speed measure in the South) is not statistically 
significant. As a corollary, the political culture 
argument also fails, since the reform institutions 
are not more innovative than the nonreform in- 
stitutions. 

In Table 3 we examine the degree of innova- 
tion among each of five types of city govern- 
ment, in order to test the more complex hypoth- 
esis of Cram, Katz and Rosenthal that cities 
with both low political participation and high 
executive centralization (which would be maxi- 
mized by the city-manager form of government 
and partisan elections) should have higher rates 
of innovation, although their rationale for such 
hypotheses is too complex to present here. They 
found that administrative adoption of fluorida- 
tion was greatest in cities with city-manager 
government, followed by those with partisan 
mayor-council, nonpartisan mayor-council, and 
lowest in those with commission form of govern- 
ment. We find that innovation in public housing 
is greatest in cities with the commission form of 
government; such cities had the lowest rate of 
innovation (administrative adoption) in fluori- 
dation, however. Like the fluoridation findings, 


“Crain, Katz, and Rosenthal, op. cit., pp. 177- 
205. 
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innovation in publie housing (as well as in ur- 
ban renewal and the war on poverty) is greater 
in partisan mayor-council cities than in the non- 
partisan mayor-council type. But unlike the 
findings for fluoridation, we find that nonparti- 
san council-manager cities have the least inno- 
vation in public housing; administrative adop- 
tion of fluoridation was found to be greatest in 
council-manager cities. 

As Crain, Katz, and Rosenthal suggest, some 
community systems can make certain kinds of 
innovations with dispatch while other cities can 
make other types of decisions only with great 
difficulty. Evidently, the contrasting findings 
about innovation in public housing and fluorida- 
tion are one example of their conclusion. Al- 
though there are some findings in these data 
about public housing to support in part the pre- 
dictions of Crain, Katz, and Rosenthal, the in- 
consistencies in findings as well as the low zero- 
order relationships of political structure with in- 
novation, at least In comparison to some other 
relationships with innovation, lead us to con- 
clude that such a theory is perhaps not the most 
appropriate for an explanation of innovation in 
public housing. 

Fourth, community differentiation and conti- 
nuity: Larger and older cities have both greater 
structural differentiation and greater continuity. 
In the literature on community decision making, 
it has been argued that larger and older cities 
are both more innovative and less innovative in 
two different studies. Each of these studies has 
focused on innovations in different issues and 
provided differing and contradictory theoretical 
explanations. Thomas Dye, studying desegrega- 
tion in 55 northern and southern cities, found 
that larger and older cities tended to have more 
segregation than smaller and younger ones.4? He 
argued that larger cities were likely to be more 
bureaucratic and that “. . . large bureaucracies 
have many built-in mechanisms to resist policy 
innovations.” Older cities were immobilized 
because “. . . over time persons and organiza- 
tions adjust themselves to circumstances as they 
find them.” And he did find greater segregation 
in older and larger cities, at least in the North, 
as the hypothesis would suggest. 

On the other hand, a recent article dealing 
with public health organizations in 93 cities lo- 
cated in four midwestern states and Ontario 
by Lawrence Mohr found that public health or- 
ganizations in larger cities were more innova- 
tive. He explained this by arguing that a com- 
munity decision organization such as a public 


“Thomas R. Dye, “Urban School Segregation: 
A Comparative Analysis,” Urban Affairs Quarterly, 
4 (December, 1968), 141-165. 
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health organization was larger in big cities, had 
more resources available, and, in such cireum- 
stances, Innovative leadership was more likely to 
be effective.*8 

The interpretations of the meaning of the age 
and size of cities are thus contradictory. On 
the one hand, it has been argued that older and 
larger cities are more rigid, more set in their 
ways, more complex and differentiated and, 
therefore, more incapable of action. On the 
other, such cities should be more adaptable, 
more experienced, and more flexible. 

The data in Table 2 show that older and 
larger cities are in fact considerably more likely 
than younger and smaller cities to have inno- 
vated in public housing. When correlation coefli- 
cients are computed separately for northern and 
southern cities, the relationships differ only 
slightly from those reported in Table 2. Whether 
or not age and size are merely a reflection of a 
high level of structural degradation of the hous- 
ing and building stock which cannot readily be 
replaced by the private market for low-rent 
housing is an important question for the inler- 
pretation of these relationships and will be taken 
up later. 

Fifth, community integration: The argument 
here is that more highly integrated communities. 
i.e those with highly developed networks of 
communication and contact among social 
groups, should suffer less from paralyzing con- 
flict in the case of a new issue requiring decision, 
because on the one hand, channels of communi- 
cation to work out compromises exist, and, on 
the other hand, isolated factions standing fast 
on their own position would not be present.‘ 

The indicators of community integration veed 
by Pinard are quite diverse, and include several! 
already mentioned here under other headings. 
Positive fluoridation decisions were hypothesized 
to be associated with low ethnicity, many mid- 
dle-class persons, low voting turnout, smal] pop- 
ulation size, low unemployment, and low in-mi- 
gration. As already seen, three of these—low 
ethnicity, middle-class composition, and small 
size—are associated with less innovation in pub- 
lic housing, not more as would be predicted bv 
the integration theory.5° In the case of unem- 


* Mohr, op. cit. 

” Pinard, op. cit. James Coleman, op. cit., has 
provided the theoretical argument which he illus- 
trated by case studies, and Pinard has applied the 
theory in his study of fluoridation decisions. 

“While we cannot summarize Pinard’s complex 
argument here, it may be noted that his data do 
not support his hypothesis about the effects of 
middle-class composition. Middle-class cities are 
less likely to decide to fluoridate their water than 
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ployment and in-migration, the thesis is that 
high unemployment levels will produce disinte- 
gration of community life by reducing attach- 
ments to community institutions and increasing 
conflict. High levels of in-migration will reduce 
integration by disrupting long-standing net- 
works of communication and interchange among 
groups and organizations m a community. Con- 
trary to expectation, low unemployment is asso- 
ciated with less innovation in public. housing, not 
more. The only indicator among these six that 
works in the predicted direction is the degree of 
in-migration. Cities with high levels of in-migra- 
tion (which.are hypothesized to be less well- 
integrated) do have less success in public hous- 
ing. When correlation coefficients are computed 
for northern and southern cities separately, the 
relationships for the two additional variables dis- 
cussed here are hardly changed. 

To summarize, few of the hypothesized rela- 
tionships drawn from the literature discussed 
here are borne out completely, and we have 
raised some questions about the theoretical in- 
terpretation of those that were as predicted. The 
main findings thus far are that older and larger 
cities, those with lower levels of education and 
income, fewer managers and officials, higher vot- 
ing turnout and Democratic voting, a lower de- 
gree of in-migration, and higher unemployment 


levels have participated more in public housing, ~ 


entered it faster, and have higher performance 
levels. The question which these results immedi- 
ately raises is whether or not public housing is 
simply a response to poor housing stock and 
higher levels of need and dependency. 

The factor of community need might be re- 
garded either as an independent variable or as a 
control variable, depending on the specific prob- 
lem in which one was interested. If the need of 
the community for welfare programs—as mea- 
sured by unemployment, poverty, low education, 


etc—accounted for all or most of the statistical - 


variation between communities in the degree 
and level of a particular type of innovation, this 
would be an extremely important finding, be- 
cause it would show that need, whether manifest 
in political demands by the needy or in autono- 
mous responses to need by political leaders re- 
gardless of demands, was the major source of in- 


working-class cities, contrary to the integration hy- 
pothesis. Pinard then argues that a large middle- 
class city is more likely to have a divided elite, 
thus decentralized power arrangements, more con- 
flict, and, therefore, less innovation. Although his 
postulates about the meaning of his indicators are 
inconsistent with ours, his data are consistent, at 
least with respect to the effect of middle-class com- 
position. 
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novation and policy outputs, regardless of the 
values of key groups, the concentration of 
power, or the integration of the community. 

Table 2 thus includes some additional mea- 
sures of the poverty and housing conditions 
among these 646 cities. Cities with more dilapi- 
dated housing in 1950, many poor families, 
many poorly educated adults, more high school 
dropouts, and many nonwhites were indeed 
more likely to have entered the public housing 
program, entered it faster, and have higher per- 
formance levels as reflected by the number of 
housing units per 100,000 population. These re- 
lationships, as with most of those previously dis- 
cussed, are approximately the same when com- 
puted separately for northern and southern cit- 
ies. 

Given these strong and consistent relation- 
ships between city size and these need measures 
and innovation in public housing, we may pose 
the question whether or not many of the previ- 
ously discussed relationships, regardless of the 
concepts they were alleged to represent, are not 
simply functions of a high degree of community 
need for public housing. In an attempt to an- 
swer this question, we first computed a series of 
partial correlations for most of the variables in 
Table 2, controlling for level of dilapidated 
housing and city size. As shown in Table 4, the 
relationships between the variables that were 
strongly related to innovation measures in Table 
2 still have relatively strong relationships with 
the innovation measures even when the effect of 
city size and the amount of dilapidated housing 
are removed statistically. Step-wise regression 
analyses which introduced the need variables 
first also supported this finding. 

Clearly factors other than simply reflections of 
a needy population are efficient predictors of 
community innovation, and clearly the two mea- 
sures of centralization of power that were consist- 
ent with predictions—per cent of the adult pop- 
ulation with four years of high school or more 
and MPO ratio—do not hold up when other 
variables are controlled. 

But to point out the consistencies in these em- 
pirical relationships does not solve the problem 
of understanding why and how some communi- 
ties enter the public housing program and others 
do not. The mind is not set at rest by discover- 
ing that poorer, more needy cities have greater 
participation in this federal program or that 
older, larger, more heterogeneous cities are also 
more innovative. In the first place the relation- 
ships are not unusually strong. In the second 
place, these “ecological” correlates do not tell us 
anything about the intervening processes which 
enabled some cities to mobilize local resources 
sufficiently to provide relatively high levels of 
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TABLE 4, PARTIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN COM- 
MUNITY CHARACTERISTICS AND SPEED OF INNO- 
VATION (AFTER ENABLING LEGISLATION) AND 
LEVEL OF OUTPUT, CONTROLLING FOR SIZE OF 
COMMUNITY AND PER CENT OF HOUSING 

DILAPIDATED IN 1950 


mtr 


Speed of Inno- Log N Number 
vation in Hous- of Housing 


ing (After En- Units per 
abling Legis- 100,000 
lation Population 

Political Culture 
Per cent of native population of 

foreign or mixed parentage G1 .08* 
Per cent of elementary school 

children in private schools . 04 , 10* 
Median family income . 297 — , 2B 
Per cent in the county voting 

Democratic, 1964 — .05 (174E 
Concentration and Diffusion of 
Community Power 
MPO Ratio .10* — 27 
Per cent of adult population 

with four years of high school | [BE -417k 
Polilical Structure 
Presence of a city-manager 

form of government .0S* ~ , (GFE 
Presence of nonpartisan elec- 

tions .QL -— ,O9% 
Per cent of city council elected 

at large — . 02 .02 
Number of members of the city 

eouneil .07 — .O1 
Community Continuity 
Age of city (year city reached 

10,000 population [Log NP 20% og Leet 
Community Iniegration 
Per cent unemployed — 13% 24 RK 
Per cent migrant 04 om, DEFE 
Poverty 
Per cent of families with less 

than $3,000 income per year —.29*** 34k 
Per cent of adults with less than 

five years education (Log N) — , 1970k OO FHF 
Per cent of 14-17 year olds in 

school 17 — BL er 
Per cent of population that is 

nonwhite (Log N) — , 1 Ses OL Fes 

* P <.05. 

+*+ P<, O01. 

ik P <,.001. 


public housing for its needy citizens while others 
did not. What do these and other available data 
tell us about the political and organizational fac- 
tors and processes that enabled some cities to 
mobilize effectively for this particular structural 
and policy innovation, and others not? Both a 
reinterpretation of the data already presented 
and a more complex analysis of them may cast 
some light on this question. 


Structural Differentiation and Community In- 
novation 


Cities that appear to be most heterogeneous, 
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differentiated, and decentralized—as indicated 
by ethnicity, a large working class, nonwhite 
composition, size, and the qualitative data on 
centralization (i.e., degree of elite participation) 
in the works of Clark and Aiken—are most 
likely to have mnovated in public housing. An 
alternative theory of community innovation—at 
least for innovation in programs such as urban 
renewal, low-rent housing, the war on poverty, 
and model cities—must begin with the proposi- 
tion that successful Innovation in such programs 
is more frequently attained in fragmented, dif- 
ferentiated and heterogeneous community sys- 
tems. The demographic data just described offer 
only indirect support for this proposition. More 
important are the data from Aiken and Clark 
already cited which show that the more groups 
and actors participating in current decisions, the 
higher is the level of innovation and outputs. 

Several other bodies of data can be used io 
support this proposition, however. The sheer size 
of a city is only a crude indicator of the degree 
of structural differentiation and organizational 
complexity of a community. A more direct way 
of measuring organizational complexity would 
be a count of the number of organizations of 
various types which play some role in commu- 
nity life, i.e., the richness of organizational life.” 
We have data on the extensity of three types of 
organizations—manufacturing firms, banks, and 
trade unions—although for only a sub-sample of 
cities in each case. Unfortunately, we lack data 
on other more crucial types of organizations 
such as political parties, voluntary associations. 
or the local government. 

Not only is the sheer number of organizations 
important, but also the number having sufficient 
resources to affect critically the course of com- 
munity innovation. For this reason we have cho- 
gen the number of manufacturing establishments 
with 100 or more employees and the number of 
independent banks with assets of at least ten 
million dollars as our measures of organizational 
complexity and differentiation. Unfortunately, 
the unionization data cannot be treated in ex- 
actly the same way. But because larger firms are 
more likely to be unionized and because the data 
include all establishments in which a majority of 
the plant workers are unionized, we believe that 
this measure too is an appropriate indicator of 
the organizational complexity of a community. 

The data relating structural differentiation 
and community innovation are presented in Ts- 
ble 5. Because the level and character of union- 


“Cf. Arthur L. Stinchcombe, “Social Structure 
and Organizations,” in James G. March (ed.), 
Handbook of Organizations (Chicago: Rand Mc- 
Nally, 1965), pp. 142-198. 
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TABLE 5. DIFFERENTIATION OF ECONOMIC STRUCTURE AND INNOVATION 
IN PUBLIC HOUSING IN AMERICAN CITIES 
Manufacturing Banking Unionization 
Total 
Number of Number of Per Cent of Plant 
Establishments ant 
: Indepen- Workers Unionized, 
of Size 100 or | . 
M dent Among All Industries 
ore 
Banks 
North South 
Innovation * . & 
Presence of innovation in public housing since 1933 .18** ,14* .08 .41* 
Speed of Innovation 
Number of years after 1933 before construction 
began on the public housing project — ,40*** 7 i —.19 —.05 
Number of years it took after state enabling legis- 
lation was present — ,34*** — ,380*** .15 —.18 
Outputs 
Number of public housing units constructed per 
100,000 population (natural logarithm) DAT: s17" .08 AB *F* 
N= (217) (217) (76) (35) 


Source: Manufacturing and banking data are available for the 217 nonsuburban cities in the size 
range 25,000 to 250,000 population which had 20 per cent or more of their labor force in manufacturing 
in 1960. The unionization of manufacturing establishments is available for 84 metropolitan areas, 
which provide an estimate of the trade union level of 112 cities within them. See Michael Aiken, ‘“Eco- 
nomic Concentration and Community Innovation,” unpublished manuscript, 1969, for details on the 
construction of the measures. The banking data were taken from Polk’s Bank Directory (Nashville: 
R. L. Polk and Co., March, 1966). The data on unions are drawn from Bulletin No. 1465-86, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., October, 1966, titled Wages and 
Related Benefits: Part I, 84 Metropolitan Areas, 1965-66. The measure is the approximate per cent of 
all plant workers employed in establishments in which a union contract covered a majority of workers 
during the period July, 1964, to June, 1966. We have assigned the degree of unionization in the SMSA 
to the urban place, as the best estimate we have of the unionization of the city itself, 


* P<.05 
**P<.01 
+*+ P< 001 


ization can be presumed to be different in the 
North and the South, the data for that variable 
are presented by region. These results are con- 
sistent with our expectations. The cities with 
more manufacturing establishments of size 100 
or more, with more independent banks with as- 
sets of ten million dollars or more, and with 
more unionized plants are most likely to have 
innovated in all respects. 

These measures of structural differentiation 
can be regarded as ways of more precisely spell- 
ing out what it means to be a large city, as far 
as capacity to innovate is concerned. Large cities 
have a greater diversity of social organizations, 
and apparently one consequence is greater inno- 
vation. 

This deceptively simple and obvious statement 
can be generalized, but before doing so, we should 


point out that this whole line of interpretation 
of the data in Table 5 is inconsistent with most 
of the previously discussed theories. Among the 
112 cities for which unionization data are avail- 
able, highly unionized cities are more likely to 
have fewer working-class persons (r = —.50 with 
the MPO ratio), to have fewer well-educated 
citizens (r == —.24 with per cent high school grad- 
uates), to have higher political participation 
(r = 87 with the per cent of registrants voting), 
and to be in more Democratic counties (r = .27 
with the per cent Democratic vote in 1960). Ac- 
cording to the ethos theory, such cities should 
be more private-regarding, and therefore have 
less public housing. According to Hawley’s argu- 
ment, they should be more decentralized and 
therefore should have less public housing. Ac- 
cording to the integration argument, they should 
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have more conflict, and therefore less public 
housing. None of these is the case. 

The manufacturing and banking data also 
contradict the centralization argument, since we 
would expect that a power structure of execu- 
tives and bankers should be more homogeneous 
in a context of fewer and larger firms. Instead, 
the greater the number of such organizations, 
the greater the innovation and the outputs. 

What these disparate findings suggest is that 
the independent variables explaining community 
innovation must be disaggregated. The concepts 
normally used to explam community behavior 
may reify the diversity of community structures 
which sponsor and carry through actions. Global 
concepts such as centralization, mtegration, or 
ethos may hinder the comparative analysis of 
urban political and governmental processes. 
Concepts recognizing the fundamental diversity 
and differentiation of cities should be incorpo- 
rated mto the basic analytic framework. 

Unfortunately, the data we have reported 
here may efficiently predict community innova- 
tion in publie housing (regression analyses of 17 
of the variables shown in Table 2 explain 30 to 
40 per cent of the variance in the four innova- 
tion measures), but they cannot directly test 
our ideas about the processes which lead to com- 
munity imnovation. Before turning to a brief al- 
ternative theoretical sketch, we believe that 
some comments on the relation of theory to 
methodology in this area will be useful. 


Til. SOME METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Quantitative ecological analysis raises certain 
methodological considerations related to the in- 
dicators used, the unit of analysis, the difficulties 
of analyzing complex causal processes which are 
essentially historical in character and national in 
scope, and, lastly, the use of the data as a sam- 
pling frame. We shall use our previous substan- 
tive findings as examples illustrating these prob- 
lems, also discussed elsewhere.5? 

The difficulty of obtaining satisfactory empiri- 
cal indicators of theoretical variables such as 
centralization, differentiation, complexity and 
the like is primarily due to two problems: lack 
of easily and cheaply available data and lack of 
resources to obtain better data. The Census Bu- 
reau and agencies such as the International City 
Management Association which collect the only 
easily quantifiable data do not obtain those data 
which may be most useful for purposes of causal 
explanation, and better data are extremely time- 
consuming and costly to collect. It is for this 


= Mattei Dogan and Stein Rokkan (eds.), Quanti- 
tative Ecological Analysis in the Soctal Sciences 
(Cambridge: The MIT Press, 1969). 
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reason that students of urban decision making 
have emphasized case studies, which provide 
richer and more complex information about the 
detailed processes and events involved. But if 
one begins with the assumption that compara- 
tive quantitative studies provide an invaluable 
framework of basic findings and parameters, one 
must attempt to make the most careful and logi- 
cal inferences from the crude ecological data 
that are available. 

Our previous discussion of the problems of 
interpreting the meaning of the MPO ratio, 
the level of education, and the form of govern- 
ment has illustrated concretely the problem of 
selection and interpretation of indicators. The 
general implication which we draw is that single 
indicators of complex theoretical variables are 
not sufficient, if the indicator is several inferen- 
tial steps from the phenomenon of real concern. 
Multiple indicators provide simultaneously a 
check on the consistency of the patterns of rela- 
tionships presumed to be found with other vari- 
ables and some assurance that several dimen- 
sions of meaning of the theoretical variable are 
being tapped. This principle holds for both inde- 
pendent and dependent variables. In this article, 
for example, we have analyzed four different in- 
dicators of the dependent variable, Sensitivity to 
the problem of the gap between indicators and 
theoretical variables will also avoid easy resort to 
the statement: “This variable is operationalized 
as follows... .” 

The problem of the unit of analysis arises es- 
sentially because of ambiguity about the loca- 
tion of causal agency for the processes repre- 
sented by the data available. Whether or not the 
observed phenomena of innovative outputs can 
be best explained by the actions of community 
organizations and officials, by the operations of 
cultural values, by ecological and economic 
forces at the level of the urbanized area, or by 
political configurations and traditions at the 
state or regional level, is not obvious from the 
data themselves. To some extent this problem 
can be regarded as one solved by seeing the op- 
eration of causal forces in a way which parallels 
the “nesting” of units of analysis within each 
other: decisions, men, organizations, urban ar- 
eas, states, regions, nations. Organizations 
shape and select the men who make the deci- 
sions; urban areas grow in ways which shape 
and select the organizations within them; states 
and regions develop in ways which shape the ur- 
ban areas within them. But this way of seeing 
the units of analysis merely redefines the prob- 
lem in a possibly clarifying way; it does not 
solve the problem of selecting the appropriate 
unit of analysis or of interpreting the resulting 
data. 
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Generally, the reasoning about our data leads 
us to an eclectic approach to this problem, one 
which does not rule out a priori the operation of 
causal forces at any level of social or political 
organization. We suggest in our theoretical sec- 
tion following that many of the properties usu- 
ally assigned to the community as a whole can 
be reduced to properties of organizations and in- 
terorganizational relationships, which might 
seem to opt for a smaller, more “micro” unit of 
analysis. But we do not offer this as a method- 
ological principle. Rather, it seems to us that the 
analyst should not prematurely assume, just be- 
cause his data refer to cities, for example, that 
the theoretical concepts appropriate for an ade- 
quate explanation must also be defined in terms 
of the city as the causal agency. The basic 
causal forces may be at a larger, more macro 
level (the state, region, or nation as a whole), or 
at a more micro level (organizations, individu- 
als), or perhaps at all three levels. 

This point brings us to a last and related 
problem: the location of complex causal proc- 
esses which are essentially historical in charac- 
ter. Most of the variables which we have found 
to be related to innovation are closely related to 
the region in which a city is located. Cities in 
the Northeast tend to be larger, older, have 
more out-migration and more persons of foreign 
stock. If three dummy variables representing re- 
gion are used in a regression equation, they 
alone explain approximately eight per cent of 
the variance in the innovation measures. The 
empirical relationships are clear; the way to 
handle them methodologically in order to make 
a theoretical point is not at all clear. 

Cities differ along many dimensions which are 
related to the stage of industrialization during 
which they grew, the period in which certain 
ethnic or racial groups were migrating to specific 
regions, and the period of time in which certain 
innovations of structure and function were being 
diffused and adopted. Such complex historical 
processes cannot be isolated into separate “fac- 
tors” by any conceivable multivariate statistical 
procedure. If this is true for American cities, the 
same methodological problem will appear even 
more sharply once systematic comparisons of 
cities are attempted on a cross-national basis. 
Again, we can only raise some of the problems 
and issues, not solve them. 

The statistical “effect” of regions (or interna- 
tional differences, which are logically similar) 
can be handled in two ways, if one wishes to ap- 
proach the problem quantitatively. The regional 
units can be broken into two categories and 
treated as “dummy” (binary) variables for the 
purpose of correlations and regression analysis. 
The other way is that of contextual analysis 
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which we have followed in this paper: repeating 
the correlational analysis separately within dif- 
ferent regions. This procedure has the advantage 
-—~if it works, as it did in the data we report—of 
greatly strengthening the tests of hypotheses if 
the same patterns are found in different regions, 
or if deviations can be readily explained. If the 
procedure does not work—if, that is, relation- 
ships become wild and random (at least in terms 
of any theoretical framework available at the 
moment)—one cannot be sure whether or not 
one has artifically destroyed real relationships 
by the “control” for region via the contextual 
analysis procedure. This point deserves a bit of 
emphasis with an example. 

We know that the proportion of persons who 
are of foreign stock differs greatly from region 
to region in the United States, being highest in 
the Northeast and lowest in the South and Far 
West. By separating the nation’s cities into four 
regions, and examining correlations within each, 
we are tacitly assuming that the meaning of the 
“ethnicity” variable is the same from region to 
region. Yet if the mean proportion of persons of 
foreign stock is sharply different from region to 
region, we are not really dealing with the same 
variable at all since a high of 15 per cent in the 
South may be equated with a high of 60 per cent 
in the Northeast. Failure to find similar rela- 
tionships of this variable with others may be an 
artifact of the procedure employed. On the 
other hand, if we use the “dummy” variable 
procedure in a regression analysis, we are ignor- 
ing the problems of the temporal causal ordering 
of the variables by throwing into one matrix 
variables causally prior to others in the same 
matrix. Not only that, but region is by definition 
a complex summary or proxy variable which 
“stands for” a multiplicity of processes of migra- 
tion, age, ethnic composition, and the like. If 
these variables are also in the regression equa- 
tion, it is very difficult to interpret the outcome. 
The severe problems of multicollinearity which 
occurred whenever we attempted to use region 
as a dummy variable underlines this difficulty.5? 

Lastly, the data and findings reported here 
could be used as a sampling frame for a compar- 
ative community study in which the intervening 
process of community decision making is the key 
focus of the research. In such a research enter- 
prise, the data and findings in the present study 


"See Robert R. Alford, “A Critical Evaluation 
of the Principles of City Classification,” in Brian 
Berry (ed.), Classification of Cities: New Methods 
and Alternative Uses, forthcoming, for an elabora- 
tion of these methodological points with special 
reference to the factor analyses of city character- 
istics, 
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could be used to select a sample that is not only 
characteristic of given region or size categories, 
but also a sample of cities having high and low 
structural potential for outputs as well as high 
and low actual performance. The study of the 
deviant cases could be particularly fruitful. 

Another procedure that could be used in sam- 
pling would be based on the calculation of resid- 
uals in regression analysis. Within a given size 
or region category, for example, at least three 
types of cities could be identified: a) “over-per- 
formers,” b) “under-performers,” and c) “nor- 
mal performers,” at least as predicted by a set 
of key independent variables in a regression 
analysis. These are only two possible ways of es- 
tablishing a sampling frame. The data and find- 
ings could be used in designing comparative re- 
search projects on American communities, and 
might also be fruitfully applied to research on 
communities in other societies. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


Our tentative alternative approach is that 
community mnovation of the kind examined 
here must involve a two-level analysis. First, an 
explication of the kinds of community attributes 
which create the conditions for the development 
of certain types, numbers, and qualities of orga- 
nizations that are critical for innovations for the 
type under discussion here, and, second, the 
kinds of attributes of organizations and their en- 
vironments—or organization sets to use the 
term of William Evan54—that facilitate the 
speed of implementation and subsequent perfor- 
mance of the innovation. To some extent these 
levels are the same thing examined from two 
points of view, but we believe that the concepts 
may be usefully distinguished.® 

With respect to the first, our findings point to 
three kinds of concepts as the most important: 
the quality and stability of interorganizational 
ties, the accumulation of experience and infor- 
mation in a community system (continuity), and 
structural differentiation. Interorganizational 
networks are conceived as properties of commu- 
nity systems that are developed historically 
through the experience of organizational units 
and their leaders with each other, If the popula- 
tion of a community is relatively stable, these 
interorganizational networks are not likely to be 
disrupted by the continuous influx of new citi- 


“William M. Evan, “The Organization-Set: 
Toward a Theory of Interorganization Relations,” 
in James D. Thompson (ed.), Approaches to Or- 
ganizational Design (Pittsburgh: The University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1966). 

5 The research by Mohr, op. cit., is suggestive of 
the appropriateness of this two-level approach. 
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zens and organizations, and thus there is the 
greater potential for increasing their capacity 
for coordination over time. 

The degree of historical continuity in a com- 
munity structure—especially as it affects inter- 
organizational networks—may also influence in- 
novation. Presumably older cities have had a 
longer time for existing organizations to have 
worked out patterns of interactions, alliances, 
factions, or coalitions. In such communities the 
state of knowledge in the community system 
about the orientations, needs, and probable reac- 
tions to varying proposals for community action 
is likely to be quite high, thus increasing the 
probability of developing a sufficiently high level 
of coordination in order to implement success- 
fully a community innovation. 

The degree of structural] differentiation and 
complexity of a community may also influence 
innovation for two reasons. First, larger cities 
are likely to have more organizations devoted to 
specific kinds of decision areas—i.e., more likely 
to have a redevelopment agency, a housing 
agency, a community action agency, a city de- 
velopment agency for model cities, welfare coun- 
cils, and other community decision organiza- 
tions. Such organizations are likely to have 
larger, more specialized, and more professional- 
ized staffs to provide the technical, administra- 
tive, and political knowledge required to inno- 
vate successfully not only within their organiza- 
tions, but also in those areas which require acti- 
vating interorganizational relationships and es- 
tablishing critical coalitions. Secondly, it is pre- 
cisely in the larger, more structurally differenti- 
ated communities that coalitions that can imple- 
ment an innovation will be easiest to establish. 
If we assume that all organizational units in a 
community do not have to be mobilized in a de- 
cision such as public housing, but rather that 
only a limited number of organizational units 
can suffice to bring about a successful innova- 
tion, then it follows that in large, highly differ- 
entiated communities a lower proportion of or- 
ganizations will participate in such decisions, 
and that there will be wider latitude in selecting 
organizations for these critical coalitions. The 
more highly differentiated or specialized a com- 
munity system, the higher the proportion of de- 
cisions that are likely to be made by subsystems 
and the less likely the entire system will be acti- 
vated. 

We thus suggest that these three properties of 
communities—structural differentiation, the ac- 
cumulation of experience and information, and 
the stability and extensiveness of interorganiza- 
tional networks—may contribute to the capacity 
of a community to generate the kinds of social 
resources necessary for innovation. While we 
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have no direct measures of these properties and 
while these suggestions are only inferential, such 
imagery about the process of community inno- 
vation does appear to be consistent with our 
findings about the characteristics of communi- 
ties that have been most successful in innovating 
in public housing.5¢ 

In our larger study of community innovation 
and decision making, similar relationships have 
been found for participation in other federal 
programs such as urban renewal, the war on 
poverty, and model cities. What is common to 
each of these programs is first, resources come 
from outside the community, second, each of 
these programs has a sponsor—a community de- 
cision organization,®” and, third, the decision to 
innovate is made in most cases by representative 
agencies—the city council, the community deci- 


“See Aiken and Alford, American Sociological 
Review, op. cit., for a more extended theoretical 
statement. 

“See Roland L. Warren, “Interaction of Com- 
munity Decision Organizations: Some Basic Con- 
cepts and Needed Research,” Social Services Re- 
view, 41 (September, 1967), 261-270; and “The 
Interorganizational Field as a Focus for Investiga- 
tion,” Administrative Science Quarterly, 12 (De- 
cember, 1967), 396-419, for a discussion of the 
meaning of the concept. 
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sion organization, and other representational 
units. Many of the decisions examined in the pre- 
vious studies—fluoridation, desegregation, and 
school bond and other referenda—involved few 
external resources, did not usually have the 
sponsorship and legitimization by a community 
decision organization, and were characterized by 
a high degree of citizen participation. Such fac- 
tors are likely to be critical in determining 
whether one theory or another best explains dif- 
ferent policy outcomes. It may be that the cen- 
tralization or integration theories, if appropri- 
ately modified, can best explain policy outcomes 
for issues with a high potential for citizen par- 
ticipation, but for issues which are more likely 
to be insulated from popular participation—such 
as public housing or urban renewal—the model 
alluded to here, which conceives of a community 
subsystem as the key unit of analysis, which 
considers organizations as the key actors, and 
which views their interrelationships and degree 
of coordination as critical, may be a more ap- 
propriate model.58 


*® See Paul E. Mott, “Configurations of Power,” 
in Michael Aiken and Paul E. Mott (eds.), The 
Structure of Community Power: An Anthology 
(New York: Random House, 1970), for one ex- 
ample of this approach. 


A THEORY OF PROFESSIONALIZATION IN POLITICS* 


Gorpon 8, BLACK 
University of Rochester 


Professionalization, in customary usage, refers 
to the assimilation of the standards and values 
prevalent in a given profession. Every profes- 
sion, including politics, tends to have some set or 
sets of values that are widely held and which de- 
fine what it means to be a “professional” within 
that field. These values are important because 
they affect the likelihood that the individual will 
achieve success in his profession. If the values 
are widely held, those that deviate from them 
are likely to be sanctioned by their colleagues, 
and people who fail to maintain the minimal 
standards of their profession are not likely to 
obtain professional advancement. Those who do 
behave according to the dominant values of 
their profession, however, are likely to be ac- 
corded the status of “professional” in the eyes of 
their colleagues, and that designation will con- 
tribute to the success of their careers. 

In the profession of politics, as in other pro- 
fessions, there is seldom one set of standards and 
values that prevails in all places at all times. 
These normative elements are likely to vary 
from political system to political system, to vary 
within a political system, and to vary within the 
profession of politics over time. In a highly cen- 
tralized local political organization, for example, 
the achievement and maintenance of a position 
is likely to depend upon such values as deference 
and loyalty to the leaders of the political hier- 
archy. 

In a more decentralized political system, how- 
ever, a different set of professional standards is 
likely to be predominant. In the “pluralistic” po- 
litical system, the politician is a principal broker 
in the process through which collective decisions 
are made. The man who is able to develop suc- 
cessful coalitions and who can work out accept- 
able compromises is critical to the decisional 
process where interest conflict abounds. Robert 
A. Dahl and Charles E. Lindblom have de- 
scribed the prevalence of such individuals in the 
political process of the United States: 


. . Social pluralism facilitates the rise of political 
leaders whose main skill is negotiating settlements 
among conflicting social organizations. Thus the 


* The larger project of which this analysis is a 
part, the City Council Research Project, is spon- 
sored by the Institute of Political Studies, Stanford 
University, and is supported by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation under grants GS 496 and GS 1898. 
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whole cast of the political elites is modified by 
pluralism; the fanatic, the Messianic type, the 
leader whose aim is to consolidate the supremacy 
of some small group tend to trip themselves up on 
the barrier af groups and group loyalties. The Fed- 
eralists, concerned with maintaining the domination 
of eastern financial and commercial] interests, were 
unable to compete with the Jefferson alliance; they 
died out as a party. All important politicians have 
been excellent negotiators of group alliances, from 
Jefferson and Jackson to Roosevelt and Truman.’ 


Dahl and Lindblom point to what may be the 
most critical of the political skills required for 
success in American politics, a skill at bargain- 
ing, negotiation, and compromise. Explicit bar- 
gaining pervades the entirety of the political 
process, from the development of electoral alli- 
ances to the formation of legislative coalitions, 
and at the center of these processes stands the 
politician. To be successful, the politician must 
first forge a winning coalition from the kaleido- 
scopic variety of interests present in most con- 
stituencies. But it does not end there. The ability 
to bargain also determines to some extent the 
success of the representative in his legislature, 
whether at the Federal, state, or local levels of 
government. The ideologue who is unwilling to 
bargain or the “citizen-politician” who is above 
such behavior are not likely to be sought out for 
alliances.? 

Although there are undoubtedly many other 
skills required of the successful politician, the 
ability and willingness to bargain would appear 
to be a necessary requirement for success in pol- 
itics in the pluralistic political system. But the 
ability to bargain presumes as well that the poli- 
tician has a positive view toward the processes 
of bargaining and negotiation. One feature of 
American politics has been a widespread distrust 


* Robert A. Dahl and Charles E. Lindblom, Poli- 
tics, Economics, and Welfare (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1953), p. 304. 

?For a more detailed analysis of the attitudes 
and orientations of “citizen-politicians,” see Ken- 
neth Prewitt, The Recruitment of Political Lead- 
ers: A Study of Citizen-Polittcians (Indianapolis, 
Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill, 1970). This study and the 
Prewitt study utilize data from the same source; 
the City Council Research Project, directed by 
Heinz Eulau. 
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of the politician, a distrust that probably stems 
in part from the particular requirements of the 
political role; for example the requirement that 
the politician bargain with the diverse groups 
and individuals around him. For some reason, 
“bargaining” seems to be viewed as slightly “un- 
ethical” to many people, particularly those seg- 
ments of the population that have accepted the 
grand myth of the Progressive Era that in every 
conflict situation there exists a “right” decision.* 


YY I. MOTIVATIONS FOR ENTERING Vv 


THE POLITICAL ARENA 


If there does exist a widely held antagonism 
toward “politicians” and toward “bargaining,” 
one wonders how it is that some people develop 
skills and values congruent with the require- 
ments of politics. Do they enter into politics be- 
cause they are skilled at bargaining and compro- 
mise or do they develop these skills after they 
enter the political arena? And what accounts for 
the variations in norms and values among those 
active in politics? Clearly not all politicians are 


* Dahl and Lindblom, op. cit., 333-334. William C. 
Mitchell, “The Ambivalent Social Status of the 
American Politician,” Western Political Quarterly, 
12 (June, 1959), 683-698. Donald E. Stokes, “Pop- 
ular Evaluations of Government: An Empirical 
Assessment,” in Harlan Cleveland and Harold D. 
Lasswell (eds.), Ethics and Bigness (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1962). 

* The ideology of the “municipal reform move- 
ment” is an important component in local politics. 
The thrust of the arguments was for “good govern- 
ment,” the “public interest,” and a kind of Burkean 
politician who could stand above the conflict and 
who would reach the “right solution” to a problem 
rather than pandering to “selfish interests.” These 
reforms were to come about through the adoption 
of such institutional changes as at-large elections, 
city manager plans, and nonpartisanship. The im- 
portance here is that the ideology of the municipal 
reform movement specifically rejected the “plural- 
ist” view of the decisional process; and this point 
of view has been extremely popular in California 
where this study was conducted. This is reflected 
in the fact that all of the cities in this study operate 
under nonpartisanship, nearly all have at-large elec- 
tions, and most have either city managers or city 
administrators. For a review of the history of the 
municipal reform movement, see Samuel P. Hays, 
“The Politics of Reform in Municipal Government 
in the Progressive Era,” Pacific Northwest Quar- 
terly, LY (October, 1964), 157-169. On the Pro- 
gressive Movement in California, see George E. 
Mowry, The California Progressives (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1951), pp. 86-104. 
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equally skilled at bargaining; not all politicians 
are even favorably disposed toward bargaining. 
Why is it that some individuals seem to learn 
the norms, values, and attitudes of the pluralis- 
tic political process more easily than others? 

One answer to these questions may come 
from an understanding of the motivations of the 
men who enter the political arena. Some men 
appear to seek offices in order to enhance their 
nonpolitical careers, others may enter politics 
because of a sense of civic obligation, while still 
others may not have sought their office at all— 
they may have been thrust into it by their 
friends. These and many other motivations are 
common in politics, but they are not the kinds 
of motivation that one would associate with 
those who seek political careers.® 

This study is concerned with one type of mo- 
tivation that may be related to the socialization 
of potential politicians; the desire for political . 
advancement. Although many people enter poli- 
ties in order to enhance their nonpolitical ca- 
reers, other individuals seek success through pol- 
ities where success is measured in terms of polit- 
ical advancement. According to Joseph A. Schles- 
inger: 


The central assumption of ambition theory is that 
a politician’s behavior is a response to his office 
goals. Or, to put it another way, the politician as 
office seeker engages in politica] acts and makes 
decisions appropriate to gaining office® 


5 One classic study of political motivation is Max 
Weber’s “Politics as a Vocation.” He distinguishes 
between the men who are involved in politics on a 
marginal basis, as an avocation, and the men who 
either “live for” or “live off” politics, those whose 
politics are a vocation or a “calling.” From Maz 
Weber: Essays in Sociology, H. H. Gerth and 
C. Wright Mills, trans. and eds. (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1958), pp. 77-128. In addition 
to Weber’s work, this study relies reavily on three 
recent studies of political motivation: James D. 
Barber, The Lawmakers: Recruitment and Adapta- 
tion to Legislative Life (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1965) ; Joseph A. Schlesinger, Am- 
bition and Politics: Political Careers in the United 
States (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1966) ; and James 
Q. Wilson, Zhe Amateur Democrat: Club Politics 
in Three Cities (Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1962). 

° Schlesinger, tbid., 6. Wilson distinguishes be- 
tween “amateurs” and “professionals” with the same 
factor of ambition; the office goals of the indi- 
vidual. He argues that: “The professional, for 
whom politics primarily has extrinsic rewards, is 
preoccupied with maintaining his position in party 
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This motivation, the desire for political ad- 
vancement, should be related to an individual’s 
commitment to politics in general, to his willing- 
ness to assume the risks and to pay the costs of 
furthering his career, and perhaps, as we shall 
explore in this study, to the extent to which he 
internalizes norms and values congruent with his 
political aspirations. The decision to seek politi- 
cal advancement rests on the political ambitions 
of the individual; and although it may be valu- 
able to know what forces or experiences in the 
past of the individual produce political ambition, 
we suggest that the presence or absence of ambi- 
tion itself is the critical intervening factor be- 
tween an individual’s political past and his polit- 
ical future and between his initial political val- 
ues and those of the professional politician. 


Two Levels of Political Commitment 


Although the arguments presented here are 
not restricted to any single set of political office- 
holders, the data are based on a study of the 
city councilmen of the San Francisco Bay Area.’ 
As part of that study, 485 city councilmen were 
interviewed from eighty-seven cities. The inter- 
view was quite lengthy and included both open 
and closed questions. The tables in this paper 
employ questions from this interview along with 
some additional data on the cities themselves. Jt 
is important to remember that these respondents 
all were officeholders at the time of the inter- 
view. 

The decisions that “potential politicians” 
make reflect their level of commitment to poli- 
tics relative to other alternatives. Politics is, 
more than many other pursuits, a risky venture, 
particularly for the officeholder. Although the 
severity of the risk is different for different poli- 
ticians, the fact of political defeat is a fact that 
many aspiring politicians are forced to live with 
continuously. Even if one has been relatively 
successful for a time, many budding careers 
have been ended with a single defeat. 

For those individuals who hold office, it is use- 
ful to distinguish between two different levels of 
political commitment; commitment to the posi- 
tion the individual currently holds (in this case, 
the office of councilman) and the commitment 


and elective offices. Winning is essential, although 
sometimes electoral victory must be subordinated 
to maintaining the organization.” Ibid., 17. 

“The larger project of which this analysis is a 
part, the City Council Research Project, is spon- 
sored by the Institute of Politica] Studies, Stan- 
ford University, and is supported by the National 
Science Foundation under contract GS 496 and 
GS 1898. 
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to seek other political or governmental positions. 
The former will be referred to as positional com- 
mitment and it reflects the value the officeholder 
places on the achievement and retention of the 
position he currently holds. The latter will be 
referred to as progressive commitment and it re- 
flects the generalized aspiration of the office- 
holder for other political or governmental offices.® 

These two types of political commitment need 
not be highly correlated; that is to say, those 
who are progressively committed to politics need 
not necessarily be high on positional commit- 
ment. With regard to the case at hand, a coun- 
cilman may have run for the council, not be- 
cause he was particularly concerned with local 
politics, but because he wished to use the council 
as a springboard for other political offices. Like- 
wise, a councilman who places a high value on 
his job as a councilman may see that as the limit 
of his involvement in politics. 

One method of measuring the commitment 
of councilmen to their office and to the achieve- 
ment of other offices is simply to ask them about 
their commitment, i.e., about the value they 
place on these offices. A second measure of an 
individual’s commitment to a given alternative 
(or career) is the extent to which the individual 
is willmg to invest in that alternative relative to 
other alternatives. Every position in a prospec- 
tive career has a set of investment costs attached 
to it. These costs might include the fulfill- 
ment of a skill requirement through prolonged 
education, the cost of expensive equipment, or 
other types of mvestments. The common de- 
nominator of all investments is that they entail 
some element of risk; and this risk is the cost 
that will be sustained if the individual fails to 
achieve benefits commensurate with his invest- 
ment. 

Although it is impossible to aggregate all the 
investment costs for the individual, we do have 
two factors which would seem to be related in a 
rough fashion to the relative investments that 
these councilmen have made in politics. These 
are the size of the city and the extent of the 
competition for office in the city. City size is im- 
portant for two reasons: the larger the city, the 
larger will be the electorate to which the coun- 
cilman must appeal and the more costly in gen- 
eral will be his campaign. Also, the larger the 
city, the more time and effort will the duties of 
the position of councilman require. For both 
reasons, an individual’s investment in polities 
would appear to be associated with the size of 
the political unit in which the individual serves. 


8 Schlesinger makes a similar distinction between 
static and progressive goals in his ambition theory 
of recruitment. Op. ctt., 10. 
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In addition, those who run for office in cities in 
which the elections are closely contested are 
likely to have to campaign more vigorously for 
their office and thereby pay higher costs. Thus, 
the councilmen from the larger and more com- 
petitive cities are likely to have made a greater 
investment in politics than those who come from 
the smaller and less competitive cities,® and this 
variation im their investment in politics should 
be related to their commitment to politics in 
general. 

Therefore, we are employing three estimates 
of the councilman’s commitment to politics: (1) 
two surrogate measures for the initial invest- 
ment of seeking the councilmanic position, the 
size of the city and the average closeness of the 
vote in city elections; (2) the councilman’s ex- 
pressed desire for the office of councilman; and 
(3) the councilman’s expressed intention of 
seeking other political and governmental offices. 
The first reflects the risk the councilman sus- 
tained in seeking the councilmanie position, the 
second reflects his positional commitment, that 
is to say, the value he places on his current posi- 
tion, while the third reflects his progressive com- 
mitment to politics. 


II. POLITICAL COMMITMENT AND THE 
SOCIALIZATION OF POLITICIANS 


What is it that sets the “politician” apart from 
other participants in the political process? If we 
were to conduct a study of professional politi- 
clans, we would probably locate a large number 
of attitudes and values that are somewhat dis- 
tinctive of politicians as a group? In this study 


°” Both the size of the city and the closeness of 
the vote in elections are related to the cost of 
running for office, the amount of time and effort 
the councilman puts into his campaign, and some 
of the psychic costs of electoral contesting. Both 
relationships are positive and strong: and these re- 
sults can be seen in Gordon S. Black, The Arena of 
Political Competition (Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs- 
Merrill, fortheoming). 

* Although there are a large number of studies 
that explore the attitudes and values of politicians 
of various kinds and a large number of studies that 
explore the attitudes and values of the general pub- 
lic, only a few studies actually compare the atti- 
tudes of politicians with the attitudes of the general 
public, and these restrict, themselves to attitudes 
on public policy. See Warren E., Miller and Don- 
ald E. Stokes, “Constituency Influence in Con- 
gress,” this Review, 57 (March, 1968), 45-56; 
Charles F. Cnudde and. Donald J. McCrone, “The 
Linkage Between Constituency Attitudes and Con- 
gressional Voting Behavior: A Causal Model,” this 
Review, 60 (March, 1966), 66-72. 
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we are concerned with two general attributes 
that probably differentiate politicians as a group 
from other individuals in the society. 

The first involves the councilman’s definition 
of his role on the council and the manner in 
which he believes others define that role. An of- 
ficeholder need not see himself as a “politician,” 
especially at the local level. He may define him- 
self and his work on the council in strictly non- 
political terms, and he may perceive that politics 
is irrelevant to his activities on the council. At 
the same time, he may perceive that the citizens 
in his community do not define his role as that 
of a politician. He may believe that they simply 
see him as another citizen, or perhaps as a pub- 
lic servant, but not as a politician. In fact, many 
local officeholders are probably loath to consider 
themselves as “politicians” because of the nega- 
tive connotations of that term for so many peo- 
ple. 

One element, therefore, in the politician’s so- 
cialization process is the extent fo which the in- 
dividual defines his activities as “political,” or 
sees himself as a “politician.” But an individu- 
al’s role is not entirely self-defined; a role is also 
defined by the expectations of others. Of 
equal importance, then, is the extent to which 
the officeholder believes that the citizenry of his 
community defines his role as “political.” These 
two sets of expectations form one dimension of 
the politician’s socialization process. - 

A second element in that process has to do 
with what many students of American polities 
believe to be the dominant skill in politics in this 
country, a skill at bargaining. While we do not 
know the actual extent to which these council- 
men engage in bargaining, we do have informa- 
tion on their perception of the extent to which 
bargaining occurs on the council and on their at- 
titude toward bargaining in general. If a coun- 
cilman is going to acquire some skill at bargain- 
ing, it seems safe to presume that he must begin 
to see bargaining in a positive light. If a council- 
man engages in bargaining behavior on the 
council, it also seems safe to presume that he 


* Robert K. Merton suggests that the occupant 
of a given status, in this case the councilmanic posi- 
tion, has a role-set that is the “. . . complement of 
role relationships which persons have by virtue of 
occupying a particular social status.” For the coun- 
cilman, the public is a “significant other’ with 
which he interacts, and what we are examining 
here is the councilman’s perception of how the 
public defines his role in the position he occupies 
of councilman. Social Theory and Social Structure 
(New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1957), 
pp. 368-370. 
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will perceive that bargaining occurs on the coun- 
cil. 

These two elements probably precede the ac- 
quisition of skill in political bargaining. In a 
sense, they are necessary but not sufficient con- 
ditions for becoming a skilled bargainer. While 
those who are favorably disposed toward bar- 
gaining may, of course, never acquire the skill to 
bargain, they are much more likely to acquire 
that skill than those who are antagonistic to- 
ward bargaining. 

Returning to our earlier argument, then, we 
should expect to find that the three components 
of political commitment are related to the likeli- 
hood that an individual will internalize the polit- 
ical attitudes and role definitions outlined above. 
We can summarize these hypotheses in the fol- 
lowing set: 


Hypothesis Set I: The larger the city and the more 
intense the electoral competition in the city, (1) 
the more likely is the councilman to see himself as 
a “politician,” (2) the more likely is the council- 
man to believe that the citizenry defines his job 
as that of a “politician,” (3) the more likely is the 
councilman to perceive that bargaining occurs on 
the council, and (4) the more likely is the council- 
man to have a positive opinion about the impor- 
tance of bargaining. 


Hypothesis Set IT: The higher the positional com- 
mitment of the councilman; (1) the more likely is 
the councilman to see himself as a “politician,” (2) 
the more likely is the councilman to believe that 
the citizenry defines his job as that of a “politician,” 
(3) the more likely is the councilman to perceive 
that bargaining occurs on the council, and (4) the 
more likely is the councilman to have a positive 
opinion about the importance of bargaining. 


Hypothesis Set II: The more intense the progres- 
sive commitment of the councilman to seek other 
political or governmental offices; (1) the more 
likely is the councilman to see himself as a “politi- 
cian,” (2) the more likely is the councilman to be- 
lieve that the citizenry defines his job as that of a 
“politician,” (3) the more likely is the councilman 
to perceive that bargaining occurs on the council, 
and (4) the more likely is the councilman to have 
a positive opinion about the importance of bargain- 
ing. 


These three sets of hypotheses link the risk 
that councilmen sustained to obtain the council 
seat, the commitment they have for their posi- 
tion on the council, and their ambition for other 
offices to the various perceptions, attitudes, and 
values discussed above. Although we will exam- 
ine these variables two at a time, the important 
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Issue Is the pattern’ that exists across all of the 
variables. Each of these empirical propositions 
examines a slightly different aspect of the 
broader theoretical hypothesis that an individu- 
al’s commitment to a given career, in this case 
politics, is related to the extent to which the in- 
dividual internalizes the norms and values asso- 
ciated with his profession. 


The Role of the Councilman as a Politician 


On the whole, the city councilmen in this 
study do not see themselves as “politicians.” 
Over half of the councilmen (54%) define the 
councilmanic position in strictly “nonpolitical” 
terms, 1.e., that the position requires no politica! 
skills whatever. When asked how the citizens 
viewed their position, only 10% of the council- 
men indicated that the citizens in thelr commu- 
nities tended to view them as “politicians.” Of 
the remainder, 62% believe that the citizens 
think of the councilman as a “public servant” 
while 28% of the councilmen believe that the 
citizens of their community simply think of 
them as another “citizen.” 

These views, which tend to subscribe to the 
position that local politics is apolitical in charac- 
ter, disguise a considerable amount of variation 
in the pattern of attitudes. As a part of our first 
hypothesis set, we suggested that the councilmen 
in the “large” cities with “closely contested” 
elections would be the most likely to define their 
own role in political terms, while the councilmen 
from the “small” and essentially non-competi- 
tive cities would be the least likely to think of 
themselves in political terms. In addition, the 
effect of the two variables should be cumulative, 
that is to say, both variables should have a posi- 
tive effect on the likelihood that a councilman 
will see himself as a “politician.” 

In order to test this proposition we divided 
the cities into two categories, those above 30,000 
in population and those below.?2 The measure of 
competitiveness for the city was the closeness of 
the vote among the various candidates for office. 
This measure was obtained by calculating the 
Mean Deviation of the vote among all the can- 
didates who received more than 15% of the 
vote, and then the scores (Mean Deviations) for 


“The selection of 30,000 as a cutting point was 
an arbitrary decision on my part. I do not suggest 
that this particular cutting point has any special 
virtue that sets it above other cutting points in the 
same general range of cities. My only real concern 
was to choose a point that seemed large enough to 
separate out the cities in which the costs of running 
for office were significant, but small enough that I 
had sufficient councilmen in the large cities for the 
analysis. 
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five elections in each city were averaged to ob- 
tain a measure of the closeness of the vote for 
the city_over a ten-year period.!3 The council- 
men were then divided according to whether the 
city in which they were elected was “high” or 
“low” on the measure of the closeness of the 
vote.t+ In Table 1 these two variables are corre- 
lated with the councilman’s view or role defini- 
tion of his job as a councilman. 


TABLE 1. THE COUNCILMAN’S ROLE DEFINITION 
OF HIS POSITION BY THE RISK OF RUNNING 
FOR OFFICE IN HIS COMMUNITY 


Large Population Small Population 
Average Average 
Position's Closeness Closeness 
Requirements? of Vote of Vote 


High Low N High Low N 


% % % % 
Politician or T 
politieal skill 70 — 46 32 
Nonpolitical 30 — 54 68 
Respondents (73) (12)* (85) (13 (114) (250) 


* Too few cases to analyze. 


* These cities are all, in effect, multiple member 
districts. There were, on the average, more than 
two candidates for every office, and there were al- 
ways more than two councilmanic positions at 
stake. The Mean Deviation (or Absolute Deviation 
as it is sometimes called) is computed by deter- 
mining the sum of the absolute deviations from 
the mean number of votes per candidate and then 
dividing that sum by the number of deviations. 
The Mean Deviation is a'measure of dispersion 
around the mean, but it differs from the standard 
deviation in that it weighs every deviation the 
same, rather than weighing extreme scores more 
heavily. In almost all cases, the measure of the 
closeness of the vote, the Mean Deviation, was 
determined from five elections in each community, 
and the average was taken and is used here. 

“The cutting point was a score of 18% for the 
average of the Mean Deviations. The range of the 
variable was from 8% to about 18%, but there were 
four cities that never had contested elections. This 
cutting point was chosen because it stood at the 
middle of the range. 

1 The question for this variable was: “Which of 
the following would you say comes closest to your 
conception of the requirements of the job of City 
Councilman? The councilman then chooses between 
four statements; the first indicated that the 
job was a “tough political job” that required the 
councilman to be a “real politician,” the second 
suggested that the job required “some political 
skills,” the third indicated that the job required the 
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TABLE 2. THE COUNCILMAN’S PERCEPTION OF THE 
VIEW OF HIS JOB HELD BY THE CITIZENS IN HIS 
COMMUNITY BY THE RISK OF RUNNING 

FOR OFFICE IN HIS COMMUNITY 








Large Population Small Population 











Patent Average Closeness Average Closeness 
ti of Vote of Vote 
Position High Low N High Low N 
% % % % 
Politician 32 mame 11 6 
Public Servant 56 — 66 59 
Citizen 11> ~m 23 34* 
Respondents (62) (11)** = (73) (122) 108) (230) 





* Rounding error. 
** Too few cases to analyze. 


Among the “high risk” cities, 1.e., those that are 
“large” and closely contested, 70% of the council- 
men define their job on the council as that of a 
“politician,” or at least they indicate that the 
position requires political skills. Among the “low 
risk” cities, however, only 832% of the councilmen 
describe themselves as “politicians” or mdicate 
that their job requires political skills. Thus, there 
is a 88% increase in the number of councilmen 
who define their position in political terms as one 
increases the risk attached to running for the 
council, Although the small number of cages in one 
column makes it impossible to determine whether 
the two variables have a fully cumulative effect 
across the whole table, an increase In the close- 
ness of the vote among the small cities does show 
a corresponding 14% increase in the percentage 
of councilmen who define their position in politi- 
cal terms. The relationships here seem fairly 
clear: the greater the investment risk in running 
for the council, the more likely is the councilman 
to define his position in political terms. 

This same pattern is observed when the de- 
pendent variable is the councilman’s perception 
of how the citizens in his community view his 
role as the councilman. (See Table 2.)16 


“ability to get along with people,” but was not 
political, and the fourth statement suggested that 
a City Councilman was a “public servant.” In di- 
viding the Councilmen, the Councilmen who chose 
the first two statements were grouped together and 
the Councilmen who selected the second two state- 
ments were grouped together. 

* This question was: “In your opinion which of 
the following best describes the way the people in 
your community view the job of bemg a City 
Councilman?” The responses were “a real politi- 
cian,” a “public servant,” or “as just another citizen 
and by no means a politician.” 
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Among the “high risk” cities, 32% of the coun- 
cilmen think that their constituents view them 
as “politicians” while only 11% of the councilmen 
believe that their constituents view them as “just 
another citizen.” In the “low risk” cities, the pat- 
tern is just the opposite; only 6% fall in the 
“politician” category while 34% of the council- 
men believe that the citizens in their community 
view them simply as a “citizen.” And, as in the 
previous table, an increase in the closeness of the 
vote, i.e., risk, is associated both with an increase 
in the tendency of councilmen to answer “politi- 
cian” and with a decrease in the tendency to re- 
spond with “citizen.” The net increase across the 
columns is 26% as opposed to a 38% increase in 
the previous table. 

One might argue that the positive relation- 
ships between size and competition, and the two 
variables of role perception are a function of 
some other factor besides investment risk. The 
differential willingness to incur the risk of run- 
ning for office reflects only one dimension of 
commitment, and we need not rely on these two 
variables by themselves. 

The other two dimensions of commitment are, 
in this case, the councilman’s positional commit- 
ment and his progressive commitment to poli- 
tics. AS a measure of the councilman’s commit- 
ment to his position on the council, they were 
asked how much they wanted the office of City 
councilman during their last campaign for the 
council. Their answers reflect the value the 
councilmen placed on their office at the time of 
their last election. In addition, the councilmen 
were asked whether or not they intend to seek 
other political or governmental offices, i.e., the 
councilman’s progressive commitment to poli- 
tics. Councilmen were divided on this question 
into those who may seek other offices and into 
those who will not seek such offices. 

The pattern of relationships in Table 3 is sim- 
ilar to that found in the previous two tables. 
Among those councilmen who are both position- 
ally and progressively committed to politics, 
75% indicate that they think of themselves as 
“politicians” or see their position as requiring 
“political skills.” Among the least committed 


“ Positional commitment was measured with a 
scale item that asked the Councilman. to estimate 
his “desire and efforts to be elected to the Council 
during (his) last campaign.” Progressive commit- 
ment was determined by asking the Councilman 
whether there were “any other political or govern- 
mental positions—local, state, or federal—which 
you would like to seek?” Councilmen who indicated 
any Interest in such positions were grouped to- 
gether. 
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TABLE 3. THE COUNCILMAN’S ROLE DEFINITION OF 

HIS POSITION BY THE COUNCILMAN’S DESIRE TO 

OBTAIN OTHER POLITICAL OR GOVERNMENTAL 

OFFICES CONTROLLING BY HIS ORIGINAL DESIRE 
FOR HIS SEAT ON THE COUNCIL 


(Desire for Council Seat) 


Considerable Some and Little 


Position’s 
Requirements 


anre 


Desires Other Offices Desires Other Offices 
Prob. No N Prob. No N 
% % % % 


Politician or 
political skill 75 

Nonpolitical 25 

Respondents (60) (58) 


52 _ 47 38 aa 
48 — 53 62 


(118) (75) (142) (217) 


group of councilmen, those who had only “some 
or little” desire for their position and who do 
not intend to seek other political or governmen- 
tal offices, only 38% consider themselves to be 
politicians or see their position as requiring po- 
litical skills. Some 62% believe that the council- 
manic position is entirely nonpolitical in charac- 
ter. The pattern across the table is also similar 
to the previous two tables: both of the variables 
of political commitment are related to the coun- 
cilman’s definition of this role, and the effect of 
the two variables is cumulative. In Table 4 the 
same pattern of effects occurs again. 

Among those councilmen who are the most 
committed to politics, those who placed a high 
value on obtaining their present council seat and 
who may seek other political and governmental 
offices, 835% think that the citizens in their com- 
munity define their role as that of a “politician” 
while only 6% believe that the citizens look upon 
the councilman simply as another “citizen.” The 
pattern is reversed among the least committed 
councilmen with 6% choosing the “politician” 
category and 28% selecting the “citizen” response. 
Again, as before, the percentage of councilmen 
who believe that the citizens in their communities 
think of the councilman as a “politician” increases 
as the councilman’s commitment to politics in- 
creases, from 6% to 17%, to 20% and then 35%. 
There is a corresponding decrease in the percent- 
age who respond with “citizen.” 

The pattern of relationships in Table 4 is 
common to all of the previous tables and the re- 
lationships are about the same in each case. In 
each case; the percentage of the councilmen who 
either see themselves in distinctly political terms 
or who believe the citizens in their communities 
see the councilman in these terms increases with 
the level of commitment of the councilman. The 
more extensive the councilman’s political com- 
mitment, the more likely is he to begin to define 
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TABLE 4, THE COUNCILMAN’S PERCEPTION OF THE 
VIEW OF HIS JOB HELD BY CITIZENS BY THE COUN- 
CILMAN’S DESIRE TO OBTAIN OTHER POLITICAL OR 
GOVERNMENTAL OFFICES CONTROLLING BY HIS 
ORIGINAL DESIRE FOR HIS SEAT ON THE COUNCIL 


(Desire for Council Seat) 


Perceived 


ane e Considerable Some and Little 
Citizens 
hese Desires Other Offices Desires Other Offices 
ostuon Prob, No N Prob. No N 
% % % % 
Politician 35 20 nee 17 6 — 
Publie Servant 60 56 = 59 66 — 
Citizen GF 24 = 24 28 — 
Respondents (52) (55) (107) (63) (129) (192) 





* Rounding error. 


his role as that of the “politician.” These find- 
ings tend to confirm all of thé hypotheses stated 
earlier. 


Discussion 


On the whole, the councilmen in the San 
Francisco Bay Area do not think of themselves 
as “politicians,” nor de they believe that the cit- 
izens in their communities think of the council- 
man as a “politician.” When offered a choice, 
they prefer to think of themselves as “public 
servants” or as just another “citizen,” and a ma- 
jority of the councilmen specifically reject the 
notion that the job of the councilman might ei- 
ther be political or call for political skills. 

In general, Americans appear to hold curi- 
ously ambivalent views about the “politician” in 
this society. On the one hand, certain political 
roles such as the President, Senator, or Mayor 
are rated very favorably when compared with 
other occupational roles.1® On the other hand, 
the profession of politics is not so highly es- 
teemed; in fact, a large segment of the public 
apparently thinks that politics is necessarily cor- 
rupt and dishonest.2® One reason for this view 
has been suggested by Dahl and Lindblom: 


18 See “Jobs and Occupations: A Popular Evalua- 
tion,” Opinion News, 9 (September 1, 1949), 3-19; 
Mapheus Smith, “An Empirical Seale of Prestige 
Status of Occupations,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 8 (1943), 185-192. 

* Hadley Cantril and Mildred Strunk, Public 
Opinion 1985-46 (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1951), pp. 584; Mitchell, op. cit. 
683-698; National Opinion Research Center, The 
Public Looks at Politics and Politicians, Report 
No. 20, March, 1944. 
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. .. the role (of the politician) calls for actions 
such as compromise, renunciation, face-saving of 
oneself, which are morally ambiguous or even down- 
right immoral to people with morally rigorous 
standards.” 


If the role of the “politician” is viewed as neg- 
atively as the evidence suggests, this may ac- 
count for the majority of the councilmen in this 
study who prefer to define their job and its ac- 
tivities as nonpolitical. The city council is rela- 
tively low on the hierarchy of political positions 
in most Instances, and these cities are not only 
small, but they are nonpartisan as well. Nonpar- 
tisanship was intended as a means of insulating 
the local polity from influences from the parti- 
san political environment, and although that in- 
sulation appears to be less than complete in 
most cases, the existence of nonpartisanship 
probably does segregate the nonpartisan com- 
munity somewhat from the surrounding partisan 
polity.21 All three factors, the small size of most 
of the communities, nonpartisanship, and the 
nominal status of the councilmanic position 
probably contribute to the recruitment of coun- 
cilmen who have attitudes and values that are 
less “political” than those found in partisan poli- 
tics.?? 

At the same time, however, a sizable number 
of the councilmen tend to deviate from the rest 
of their colleagues and from the general public 
in that they are willing to think of themselves as 
“politicians.” While the arguments above might 
explain why most of the councilmen think of 
their role as “nonpolitical,” we must seek alter- 
native explanations why a minority nevertheless 
deviate from the general pattern. Our initial 
hypotheses suggested that the factors of differ- 
ential risk and political commitment may be re- 
lated to the likelihood that councilmen will 


” Dahl and Lindblom, op. cit., p. 334. 

™ See, for example, Charles R. Adrian, “A Typol- 
ogy for Nonpartisan Elections,” Western Political 
Quarterly, XII (June, 1959), 452-457; A. Clarke 
Hagensick, “Influences of Partisanship and In- 
cumbenecy on a Nonpartisan Election System,” 
Western Political Quarterly, XVII (March, 1964), 
112-119; and Oliver P, Williams and Charles R. 
Adrian, “The Insulation of Local Politics under the 
Nonpartisan Ballot,” this Review, 53 (December, 
1959), 1056-1066. 

* Although we have no data with which to com- 
pare these councilmen to councilmen elected under 
& partisan system of elections, these councilmen are 
quite antagonistic toward partisan politics at the 
local level. Over 90% believe that the community 
would be worse off with partisan elections, and 
nearly 90% believe that “better people” are elected 
under nonpartisan elections. 
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adopt norms and values congruent with the 
larger political environment, and the tables 
tended to confirm these hypotheses. In each 
case, the adoption of the “political” role was 
positively and cumulatively related to the risk 
the councilman was willing to sustain to obtain 
his seat, and to his positional and progressive 
commitment to politics. 

In each table, however, a sizable proportion of 
the councilmen do not conform to the general 
pattern within the table. In the lowest risk cities 
and among the least committed councilmen, 
some of the respondents still think of their job 
as “political.” Conversely, some of the more 
committed councilmen think of themselves in 
“apolitical terms.” One plausible explanation 
for this is that we are not tapping the full range 
either of the risk undertaken by officeholders or 
of the commitment that politicians have to their 
positions and to political careers. For this rea- 
son, the variables of risk and commitment as 
measured here should not be expected to ac- 
count for all of the variance in the role defini- 
tions of the councilmen. This factor will be dis- 
cussed later. 


UI. THE COUNCILMAN AND THE 
BARGAINING PROCESS 


Bargaining as a means of reaching decisions 
pervades the American political system. It is the 
modus operandi within virtually every major 
political institution in the society such that the 
very term “politics” is analogous with bargain- 
ing for many people. Although this prevalence of 
bargaining is seen by many students of politics 
as one of the most important positive character- 
istics of this society, it is doubtful that the gen- 
eral public views bargaining in such a favorable 
light. Bargaining appears to connote to many 
people “behind the back deals” in “smoke-filled 
rooms” or the pursuit of “private gain” at the 
expense of the “public good.” 

At the same time, however, the city council- 
man is called upon to reach decisions among 
conflicting demands; and although such policy 
conflicts are limited in scope to the confines of 
his community, they may be just as important 
to the participants as the broader issues of pub- 
lic policy that arise at the state and federal lev- 
els of government. And like other governmental 
decision-makers, and perhaps unlike decision- 
makers in business and industry, the city coun- 
cilman can seldom act independently and au- 
thoritatively in reaching his decision. He is 
forced, instead, to bargain and negotiate among 
the conflicting interests in his community. 

In order to determine the councilman’s per- 
ception of and attitude toward the bargaining 
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TABLE 5. THE COUNCILMAN’S PERCEPTION OF 
WHETHER BARGAINING OCCURS ON THE 
COUNCIL BY HIS ATTITUDE TOWARD THE 

BARGAINING PROCESS 
H 





Attitude Toward Bargaining 


Amount of 
Bargaining Positive Negative N 
% % 
Some 90 22 
None 10 78 
Respondents (145) (179) (824) 


process, the councilmen were asked: “City coun- 
cilmen sometimes talk about decisions in terms 
of bargaining—do you think this goes on in your 
Council?” This question was employed to deter- 
mine whether or not the councilman perceived 
that bargaining occurred on the council; while 
his attitude toward bargaining was determined 
by coding his responses to a series of probes 
about the bargaining process. Table 5 shows the 
relationship between these two items; the coun- 
cilman’s perception of whether bargaining occurs 
on the council by his attitude toward bargaining 
as a technique of decision-making. 

The councilman’s attitude toward bargaining 
is clearly related to whether he perceives that 
bargaining occurs on the council, and the extent 
of the relationship is striking. Although alterna- 
tive hypotheses are possible, it appears to be the 
case that a councilman’s attitude strongly affects 
the manner in which he defines the behavior 
that occurs on the council. If he believes that 
bargaining has positive consequences for council 
decision-making, he tends to define at least some 
of the interaction that occurs as “bargaining be- 
havior.” If he does not hold this view, the coun- 
cilman, who may be observing similar behavior 
to those who hold a positive view of bargaining, 
defines the behavior ‘that occurs as something 
other than bargaining. 

What is more important for this analysis, 
however, is whether the councilman’s view of 
the bargaining process, both his attitude toward 
bargaining and his perception of the extent of 
bargaining, is a function of the variables of risk 
and political commitment. In Table 6, the coun- 
cilman’s evaluation of bargaining and his per- 
ception of the extent of bargaining on the coun- 
cil are correlated with the two variables of elec- 
toral risk, the size of his city and the closeness 
of the vote in city elections. 

In both parts of the table the pattern is al- 
most precisely the same. In those cities with 
substantial electoral risk, the large and competi- 
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TABLE ô. THE COUNCILMAN’S PERCEPTION OF THE 
AMOUNT OF BARGAINING ON THE COUNCIL AND HIS 
JUDGMENT AS TO THE DESIRABILITY OF BARGAINING 





BY THE RISK OF RUNNING FOR OFFICE IN HIS 
COMMUNITY 
Large Population Small Population 
Average Average 
Amount of Closeness Closeness 
Bargaining of Vote of Vote 
High Low N High Low N 
% % % % 
Some 60 — 47 37 
None 40 — 53 63 
Respondents (90) (16})* (106) (161) (132) (292) 
Evaluation of High Low N High Low N 
Bargaining % % % % 
Positive 59 — 48 35 
Negative 41 — 52 65 
Respondents (71) (15)* (86) (114) (98) (212) 





* Too few cases to analyze. 


tive cities, about three-fifths of the councilmen 
have both a positive attitude toward bargaining 
and believe that bargaining occurs on their 
councils. At the other end of the continum, the 
cities with the lowest electoral risk, only about 
one-third of the councilmen believe that bar- 
gaining occurs on the council and evaluate bar- 
gaining in positive terms. A second common ele- 
ment in both parts of the table is the increase in 
the perception and positive evaluation of bar- 
gaining that is associated with an increase in the 
electoral competitiveness of the city, in which 
the councilman holds his office. Electoral compe- 
tition has the effect of increasing the cost, and 
thereby the risk, of seeking the councilmanic 
position; and those councilmen who were elected 
in the small cities that were competitive seem to 
have a more favorable view of the bargaining 
process than those councilmen elected in the less 
competitive small communities. 

The pattern of relationships found in Table 6 
is congruent with the results of earlier tables. 
The variables of electoral risk, 1.e., city size and 
the closeness of the vote in city elections, were 
related both to the role expectations of council- 
men and to their atiitudes toward the bargain- 
ing process in their communities. In each in- 
stance the councilmen who are elected in high 
risk cities are more likely to hold “politicized” 
attitudes about their role in the local political 
process. But electoral risk only reflects one as- 
pect of the politician’s commitment to politics: 
and in Table 7 the measures of positional and 
progressive commitment are correlated with the 
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TABLE 7. THE COUNCILMAN’S PERCEPTION OF THE 

AMOUNT OF BARGAINING ON THE COUNCIL AND HIS 

JUDGMENT ABOUT THE DESIRABILITY OF THAT 

BARGAINING BY THE COUNCILMAN’S DESIRE TO 

OBTAIN OTHER POLITICAL OR GOVERNMENTAL 

OFFICES CONTROLLING BY HIS ORIGINAL DESIRE 
FOR HIS SEAT ON THE COUNCIL 


(Desire for Council Seat) 


Considerable Some and Little 


Amount of 


Bargaining Desires Other Offices 
Prob. No N 


Desires Other Offices 
Prob. No N 


% % % % 
Some 68 52 55 37 
None 32 48 45 63 
Respondents (60) (58) (118) (76) (43) (219) 
Evaluation of High Low N High Low N 
Bargaining % % % % 
Positive 57 46 54 37 
Negative 43 54 46 63 
Respondents (51) (46) (87) (88) €03) (162) 


two measures of the bargaining process. 

In the first part of the table, the councilman’s 
perception of whether bargaining occurs on the 
Council is related to both measures of political 
commitment. The more committed a council- 
man is to his office, i.e., his positional commit- 
ment, and the more committed the councilman 
is to seek for other political or governmental of- 
fices, i.e., his progressive commitment, the more 
likely is he to believe that bargaining occurs in 
the councilmanic decisional process in his com- 
munity. 

The relationships in the second part of the ta- 
ble, however, deviate somewhat from the general 
pattern that has been observed throughout this 
analysis. The variable of progressive commit- 
ment follows the predicted pattern: the more 
committed councilmen are more likely, on the 
whole, to have a more positive orientation to- 
ward bargaining; but the variable of positional 
commitment is only slightly related to the coun- 
cilman’s attitude toward bargaining. Although 
the relationship between the councilman’s desire 
for his position and his attitude toward bargain- 
ing follows the predicted positive direction, the 
strength of the association is very small and is 
not significant at the .05 level.28 The argument 


* Tests of significance and measures of association 
have not been presented with the data for two rea- 
sons. All of the tables with the exception of this 
one show associations that are significant at the 
.05 level with the Chi-square test of significance. 
For that reason, the presentations of significance 
levels is redundant. Also, the argument rests on a 
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in this paper, however, is based on the results of 
a number of hypotheses and a number of tables, 
and a separate interpretation for this case does 
not seem warranted, especially because the di- 
rection of the effect that does occur is positive, 
even though it is small, At the same time, it does 
suggest that positional commitment for the 
councilmen may not be as strong a measure of 
the councilman’s generalized commitment to 
politics as is the councilman’s desire to seek 
other political and governmental offices. 

With the exception of the case just discussed, 
the results of these and the earlier tables seem 
to confirm the general hypothesis that the so- 
cialization of the officeholder is linked to his 
generalized commitment to politics and to a po- 
litical career of sorts. But before turning to a 
discussion of these findings, there is an alterna- 
tive hypothesis that requires examination. 


IV. SOCIAL PLURALISM, RISK, AND 
POLITICAL COMMITMENT 


In the analysis above, the variable of commu- 
nity size has been employed as a measure of 
electoral risk. For most of the councilmen and 
for most officeholders in general, the avenue of 
advancement is via the electoral arena, and that 
arena has a set of costs attached to it that al 
potential officeholders must at some time pay. 
These are fixed costs and they must, in varying 
degrees, be paid by every candidate whether or 
not the candidate wins. They constitute a risk 
for the candidate in the sense that the candidate 
will lose all or at least part of these costs if the 
candidate loses. Although the risk of seeking 
office will vary considerably from candidate to 
candidate, depending upon a large number of in- 
dividual factors, we have argued that these costs 
will, in general, be an increasing function of the 
size of the city and the degree of competition in 
city elections. 

At the same time, however, the variable of 
city size reflects a second dimension of commu- 


set of relationships, rather than a single relationship, 
and the test of significance for all of the tables is 
significant at less than .0001 level. Measures of 
relationship such as the tau-beta or tau-e would be 
misleading because we only have a limited range of 
the independent variables of commitment. Obvi- 
ously, political commitment extends down to peo- 
ple who have little or no interest in polities and 
upward to people who make politics their exclusive 
career, Restriction of the range of the independent 
variable, as in this case, would naturally lower the 
measures of relationship between the independent 
variables and the dependent variables in the study. 
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nity life, the extent of the social pluralism in the 
community. From Madison to the present, stu- 
dents of political life have recognized that the 
size of a political unit is highly related to the 
diversity of groups, factions, and interests that 
will be present in the unit. In this study the cit- 
ies range from several that are less than 2500 in 
population to the largest, San Jose, which is over 
400,000 in population. We have employed 30,000 
as the dividing point for dichotomizing the vari- 
able of city size, and although the size of a city 
is not a perfect indicator of social pluralism, it 
seems obvious that the cities over 30,000 are, on 
the whole, considerably more socially pluralistic 
than those under that size.?4 

The importance of social pluralism in this in- 
stance derives from its relationship to bargain- 
ing. Where a community is highly pluralistic 
such that no one group, faction, or interest can 
dominate a community, bargaining becomes a 
necessity. Thus the size of a city may be related 
to the councilman’s perception of and attitude 
toward bargaining through the intervening effect 
of social pluralism and not because of the factor 
of risk. In an empirical sense, both the variable 
of social pluralism and the variable of risk are 
multi-dimensional constructs, and it is not at 
present possible to establish a single indicator 
for each variable; and for that reason, if is not 
possible to test which of the two variables, social 
pluralism or risk, is responsible for the shift in 
the councilman’s attitudes toward the bargain- 
ing process.?5 

Although we cannot establish which of these 
two factors associated with city size is producing 
the effect on the councilman’s orientation to- 
ward bargaining, it is possible to show that a 
primary dimension of political commitment, the 
councilman’s desire to seek other political or 
governmental offices, is related to the council- 
man’s attitudes and orientations even when the 
effects of size are controlled. In this manner the 


* See, for empirical evidence, Jeffrey K. Hadden 
and Edgar F. Borgatta, American Cities: Thetr So- 
cial Characteristics (Chicago: Rand MeNally, 
1965). They show correlative evidence that size is 
strongly related to the social, demographic and 
ecological diversity within a community. 

* The cost factors in electoral politics cannot be 
cumulated because it would involve making inter- 
personal comparisons of utility. The variables of 
social pluralism cannot be aggregated because we 
know of no theoretical method of integrating the 
characteristics of social pluralism. For these reasons, 
the factor of size, which is roughly related to both 
risk and social pluralism, is employed as a surrogate 
measure that approximates the variables. 
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TABLE 8. THE COUNCILMAN’S DEFINITION OF HIS 

OWN POSITION’S REQUIREMENTS AND THE COUNCIL- 

MAN’S PERCEPTION OF THE VIEW OF HIS JOB HELD 

BY THE PEOPLE IN HIS COMMUNITY BY THE COUN- 

CILMAN’S DESIRE FOR OTHER POLITICAL OR GOV- 

ERNMENTAL OFFICE CONTROLLING BY THE SIZE 
OF HIS COMMUNITY 


Large Population Small Population 


Position’s 


Desires Other Offices Desiren Other Offices 


Requirements Prob, No’ N Prob. No N 
% % % % 
Politician or 
political skill 73 63 46 33 
Nonpolitical 27 37 54 67 
Respondents (52) (41) (93) (80) (164) (244) 
Perceived Desires Other Offices Desires Other Offices 


Citizen’s View Prob. No N Prob. No N 


of Position % Y, % Ho 
Politician 43 37 21 4 
Publie servant 50 50 56 65 
Citizen 7 13 23 31 
Respondents (42) (88) (80) (73) (149) (222) 


influence of political commitment on the politi- 
cian’s socialization process can be established ir- 
respective of the effect of social pluralism. 

Both of the independent variables, city size 
and the councilman’s ambition for other political 
or governmental! offices, are positively related to 
the councilman’s role orientations, but the im- 
portant consideration here is that the council- 
man’s progressive commitment to politics is re- 
lated to his role orientations even when the vari- 
able to community size is controlled. Thus, even 
if we cannot distinguish between the effect of city 
size as a measure of social pluralism from the 
effect of city size as a measure of electoral risk, 
it is possible to show that one of the other mea- 
sures of the councilman’s commitment to politics 
is related to his orientations toward his role as 
officeholder. We can obtain additional evidence 
for this finding by examining these two indepen- 
dent variables with regard to the councilman’s 
orientations toward bargaining. 

In Table 9, as in the previous table, both of 
the independent variables are related to the 
councilman’s orientations toward the bargaming 
process. Thus when size is controlled, the coun- 
cilman’s ambition is still related to his percep- 
tion of and attitude toward the bargaining pro- 
cess, In fact, of the 29% net shift across the 
whole table with regard to the extent of per- 
ceived bargaining, about 19% is associated with 
the councilman’s ambitions while 11% is associ- 
ated with the size of the community. Of the 
26% net shift in the councilman’s evaluation of 
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TABLE 9. THE COUNCILMAN’S PERCEPTION OF THE 

AMOUNT OF BARGAINING ON THE COUNCIL AND HIS 

JUDGMENT AS TO THE DESIRABILITY OF BARGAINING 

BY THE COUNCILMAN’S DESIRE FOR OTHER POLIT- 

ICAL OR GOVERNMENTAL OFFICES CONTROLLING 
BY THE SIZE OF HIS CITY 


Large Population Small Population 


nee Desires Other Offices Desires Other Offices 
Prob. No N Prob. No N 
% % % % 
Some 66 47 54 37 
None 34 53 46 63 
Respondents (61) (51) (112) (94) (190) (284) 


ete 


Desires Other Offices 
Prob. No N 


Desires Other Offices 


Evaluation of Prob. No N 


B a 
argaining %, o, %, % 

Positive 60 50 53 34 

Negative 40 50 47 66 

Respondents (50) (44) (94) (76) (185) (211) 


bargaining, about 15% is associated with the 
councilman’s ambition while 11% is associated 
with the size of his city. This means that, on the 
whole, the councilman’s ambition is more 
strongly related to his perception of and attitude 
toward bargaining than is the variable of city 
size. 


V. CONCLUSIONS 


The issue of political ambition, or political 
commitment, has been with us for some time, 
but we still know very little in any precise fash- 
ion about the relationship between the politi- 
cian’s ambitions and the values and attitudes he 
adopts towards the political process. Max 
Weber, for example, examined the emergence of 
the “professional politician” im a number of 
countries, and he then proceeded to relate this 
new type of political participant to a number of 
aspects of the political system.2° More recently, 
James D. Barber, in his study of the Connecti- 
cut legislature, explored the relationship between 
the state legislator’s involvement in the legisla- 
ture and his attitudes and orientations toward 
the political process.27 And James Q. Wilson has 


* Gerth and Mills, op. cit., pp. 83, 87. 

" Barber divides his respondents into four groups 
on. the basis of two variables; the legislator’s will- 
ingness to return three or more times to the legisla- 
ture and his activity as a legislator. Both of these 
variables are stmilar in character to those of this 
study in that both variables reflect the willingness 
to invest-in politics, and the findings of his study 
are similar to the findings in this study. For ex- 
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suggested that the “amateurs” in the political 
club movements of California, Chicago, and 
New York have quite different styles, attitudes, 
and values than the “professional politician” and 
that these differences are, in part, a function of 
the different motivations of “amateurs” as op- 
posed to “professional” politicians.?® 

But perhaps more than anyone else, Joseph A. 
Schlesinger has elevated the variable of political 
ambition to a central place in the study of the 
political process, particularly the recruitment 
process. In his seminal study of the opportunity 
structure in the United States, Schlesinger sug- 
gests: 


To slight the role of ambition in politics, then, or 
to treat it as a human failing to be suppressed, is to 
miss the central function of ambition in political 
systems. A political system unable to kindle ambi- 
tions for office is as much in danger of breaking 
down as one unable to restrain ambitions. Repre- 
sentative governinent, above all, depends on a sup- 
ply of men so driven; the desire for election and, 
more important, for re-election becomes the elec- 
torate’s restraint upon its public officials. No more 
irresponsible government is imaginable than one of 
high-minded men unconcerned for the political fu- 
tures.” 


The findings of this study, although limited in 
scope to city councilmen, suggest the politician’s 
ambition, or more broadly, his political commit- 
ment, are not only related to the recruitment of 
politicians, but to the socialization of councilmen 
as well. What we found in nearly every case was 
that the more committed councilmen, those who 
were willing to take the greatest risk and who 
expressed the most desire to proceed to other 
political or governmental offices, were also the 
most likely to express attitudes and values ap- 
propriate for success in a decentralized and plu- 
ralistic political system. 

One possible implication of these findings is 
that both the recruitment process and the social- 
ization process for politicians may be evaluated 


ample, among the most committed of his subjects, 
those willing to return to the legislature and who 
have a high activity Jevel (Law-makers), 55% 
identify themselves as “politicians” and 82% have 
engaged in major negotiations. Among the least 
committed: group, those not willing to return three 
times and low on legislative activity (reluctants), 
only 33% identify themselves as “politicians” and 
only 47% have engaged in major negotiations. Op. 
cit., pp. 25-26, and 166-167. 

* Wilson, op. cit., pp. 1-31. 

2 Schlesinger, op. cit., p. 2. 
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in light of the utility caleulus of the politician.*° 
When one examines the ambitions and political 
commitment of prospective politicians, we are in 
fact examining the rational calculus that the po- 
litical actor makes, with respect to a given set of 
alternatives. To say that a man is politically 
ambitious is to say that he places a high value 
on the alternatives within a sequence of political 
roles. In this case, we asked the councilmen to 
evaluate both their current position and the 
next position they may seek. In addition, we 
constructed a rough estimate of the amount of 
risk that they had to sustain in order to obtain 
the councilmanic position that they held at the 
time of the study. All of these elements are com- 
ponents of the utility calculus. 

What is less obvious, however, is that attitudes 
and values may be also a part of the rational 
actor’s utility calculus. Suppose, for example, 
that some attitudes will increase the probability 
of success In a given career sequence while other 
attitudes might have the converse effect; they 
might make it much more difficult to achieve 
success in a given career. The rational actor, if 
his desire is to move up the career sequence, is 
likely to adopt those attitudes which increase his 
probability of success in that career, unless of 
course, the set of attitudes in question is very 
repugnant to him such that adopting them 
would involve a very high cost. But if he refuses 
to adopt the attitudes, he may well have to pay 
the cost of being less successful than he might 
otherwise wish. In either instance the net result 
would seem to be the same, and an examination 
of higher levels in any career line should show 
increasingly greater homogeneity of attitudes 
and values, either because individuals adopted 
the attitudes in order to be a success or because 
the individuals who refused to conform were 
screened out at lower levels in the career line. 

The findings of this study seem to conform to 
such an interpretation. On the whole, the more 
ambitious councilmen, those willing to sustain a 
substantial electoral risk and who also wish to 
go on to other offices, tend to have role orienta- 
tions and attitudes towards bargaining that are 
congruent with the demands of the larger politi- 
cal environment. They are the potentially “pro- 
fessional” politicians. 

In one sense, these results are more significant 
than the data seems to suggest. The reason for 


® Running for office is a form of political par- 
ticipation. For an analysis of voting behavior using 
utility analysis, see William H. Riker and Peter C. 
Ordeshook, “A Theory of the Caleulus of Voting.” 
American Political Science Review, 62 (March. 
1968), 25-42. 
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this is that the empirical indicators of risk and 
political commitment only measure a limited 
range of these variables. This study is of city 
councilmen, and, as such, the distribution of re- 
spondents only cover a small range of either risk 
or commitment. Neither the uncommitted indi- 
vidual nor the highly committed, professional 
politician is found among our subjects. Because 
the distribution of respondents only covers a 
small range of the independent variables, we 
should only be able to predict a portion of the 
attitudinal distribution of political activists. If 
the subjects of the study had shown a greater 
range of political commitment, we should have 
found an even stronger set of relationships than 
we found in the tables. 

The findings here, however, are limited and 
they will not permit an examination of some of 
the broader issues in the recruitment and social- 
ization of politicians. Our data strongly sug- 
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gest that the ambitions of politicians are related 
to at least some of the attitudes and orientations 
that politicians have toward the political pro- 
cess. Apparently, the city councilmen in the 
study are involved in the process of profession- 
alization, and the more ambitious of the council- 
men are learning a set of orientations and atti- 
tudes that will aid them in their pursuit of fu- 
ture political goals. Although it is not possible 
with this data to show whether they are re- 
eruited because they had these attitudes origi- 
nally or whether they were socialized into these 
attitudes after they came on the council, we did 
confirm our hypotheses that the presence of “po- 
liticized” attitudes is a function of the measures 
of electoral risk and political commitment. The 
consistency of the findings suggest that the rela- 
tionship between the ambitions of politicians 
and the process of professionalization is both 
positive and strong. 


POLITICAL ATTITUDES OF DEFEATED CANDIDATES 
IN AN AMERICAN STATE ELECTION” 


Cuone Lim Kim 
The University of Iowa 


Electoral victories and defeats occur repeat- 
edly. This is especially true in democratic politi- 
cal systems where key governmental roles are 
filled through periodic elections. The attitude of 
defeated candidates toward the regime norms 
directly affects the system stability, because dis- 
affected by defeat, these candidates may with- 
draw their support for the regime and may also 
translate such disaffection into radical political 
action. Despite the potential threat the defeated 
electoral candidates can pose to democratic 
stability, their political attitudes have rarely 
been investigated systematically in political sei- 
ence literature! Do defeated candidates exhibit 
an attitude toward the democratic rules and 
norms governing electoral competition signifi- 
cantly different from that of winning candi- 
dates? Do defeated candidates become politically 
less active after the election than they were be- 
fore? Under what conditions do they become dis- 
affected with the democratic rules and norms? 
This paper attempts, first, to compare the politi- 
cal attitudes of both winning and losing candi- 
dates, and second, to explore the variables which 
might account for differences in such attitudes. 

The data used in this paper are derived from 
a larger study of political recruitment in Ore- 
gon? Structured interviews were conducted with 


*T wish to express my gratitude to Professors 
Lester G. Seligman of the University of Oregon 
and Michael R. King of the Pennsylvania State 
University for their support and encouragement in 
this effort as well as the larger project of which it 
is a part; and also wish to thank my colleague, 
Vernon Van Dyke for his thoughtful reading of the 
manuscript. 

1A few exceptions must be noted: John W. King- 
don, “Politicians’ Beliefs About Voters,” this Re- 
view, LXI (March, 1967), 137-145; Jeff Fishel, 
“Party, Ideology, and the Congressional Challen- 
ger,” this Review, LXIII (December, 1969), 1213- 
1232; and Lester G. Seligman, Political Recruit- 
meni (Boston: Little, Brown, forthcaming). 

* This study includes three samples: (a) a quota 
sample of 68 candidates interviewed before the pri- 
mary election, (b) a mixed-stratified sample of 109 
post-primary election candidates, and (c) 77 com- 
pleted interviews from a total population of 110 
general election candidates. The present analysis 
is based on 46 winners and 31 losers in the general 
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both winning and losmg candidates who ran for 
the Oregon House of Representatives in the 
1966 election. The samples were interviewed at 
three different times: before and after the pri- 
mary, and after the general election. This re- 
search strategy permits us to analyze the effect 
of the outcome of the election on the attitudes 
of the candidates. Data were collected on the 
candidates’ degree of support for the democratic 
rules of competition, their expected changes in 
political activity as a result of participation in 
the election, their career ambitions, and the per- 
ceived reward-cost, i.e., the material and psy- 
chological gains or losses which accrue to the 
candidates as a direct result of their participa- 
tion in the election. 


I. DEFINITION AND MEASUREMENT 
OF KEY VARIABLES 


Dependent Variables 


The candidates’ support for the democratic 
rules and their expected changes in political ac- 
tivity are the two dependent variables used in 
this study. Support is defined in terms of the ex- 
tent to which a candidate considers the formal 
and informal rules and procedures governing 
electoral competition as adequate. The opera- 
tional measure of support is based on a candi- 
date’s feelings about the legal and practical re- 
quirements for getting elected, the degree of per- 
ceived fairness in the election outcome, and his 
feelings about the overall fairness in the political] 
opportunity structure. Responses to these three 


election and 92 winners and 17 losers in the pri- 
mary election. For further details on the samples 
and sampling procedures, see Lester G. Seligman, 
Michael R. King and Chong Lim Kim, Politica? 
Recruitment: Winning and Losing in American 
Politics (forthcoming). 

"The support items are (2) “In general, do you 
feel that the legal requirements in getting elected 
in the election give each candidate the same chance 
of winning or do some have an advantage?” (b) 
“In general, do you feel that the practical require- 
ments in getting elected give each candidate the 
same chance of winning or do some candidates 
have an advantage?” (c) “In running for office 
in this district, do you believe that a person can 
succeed primarily on the basis of ability and ini- 
tiative or are other things important for success 
in politics?” and “Ts this the way it should be?” 
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interview items are cumulatively scaled and a 
single support scale is obtained (CR = .92). 
Our measure of expected changes in political 
activity 1s derived from a candidate’s responses 
to three questions: does he intend to follow is- 
sues more than before the election? Does he in- 
tend to discuss politics more frequently than be- 
for the election? And, given the election out- 
come, does he still intend to continue a political 
career? Whenever a candidate gives a positive 
answer, a score is assigned and these scores are 
summed to form a simple index of expected 
changes in political activity. 


Independent Variables 
(A) Perceived Reward-Cost 


The conceptualization and measurement of re- 
wards and costs attendant upon electoral victory 
and defeat present a complex problem. The term 
“reward-cost” will be defined in terms of both 
material and psychological gains or losses that 
result directly from election participation.4 The 
reward is great when a victory in political com- 
petition insures high prestige, wealth, influence, 
and opportunity for career advancement. Con- 
versely, the cost is severe if a political defeat re- 
sults in the loss of all these. Any attempt to 
measure the reward-cost of winning and losing 
confronts at least three kinds of measurement 
problem. First, the candidates may have differ- 
ent hierarchies of values, and may therefore es- 
timate the reward-cost attendant upon electoral 
victory and defeat differently. Second, winning a 
public office does not necessarily mean a career 
advancement, for it is relative to one’s previous 
social status. Candidates enter political compe- 
tition from varying status positions, and it 
would seem possible that the outcome of an 
election produces varying degrees of satisfaction 
or deprivation for different individuals. Finally, 
measuring the reward-cost is further compli- 
cated by two types of Incentive associated with 
public offices. One of these is the “extrinsic” 


í Hereafter, the term ‘reward-cost’ will be used 
in the singular, for our concern is with the amount 
of perceived reward or cost. But, for some other 
purpose, we can presumably speak of rewards or 
costs since there may be different kinds of these. 

° James D. Barber, The Lawmakers: Recruitment 
and Adaptation to Legislative Life (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1965), p. 36. 

€ See James Q. Wilson, The Amateur Democrat 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1962), 
p. 4; Peter B. Clark and James Q. Wilson, “Incen- 
tive Systems: A Theory of Organizations,” Ad- 
ministrative Science Quarterly, 6 (September, 
1961), 134-137; and John ©. Wahlke et al. The 
Legislative System: Explorations in Legislative 
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reward-cost, which may be defined in terms of 
the gains or losses in income, occupation, pres- 
tige, influence, and career opportunity. The 
other type is the “intrinsic” reward-cost that a 
candidate derives from participation itself, such 
as a sense of fulfillment of civic duties or com- 
munity service. 

Our operational measurement of reward- 
cost is based on a battery of questions designed 
to determine the effect of electoral victory and 
defeat on a candidate’s social esteem, income, 
occupation, career opportunity and political in- 
fluence. Obviously, some reward-costs are 
more important than others but for the purpose 
of this analysis each reward-cost item is assigned 
the same weight.” Nine such items are used and 
the responses to these questions are coded into 
positive, neutral, and negative categories’ For 
example, our respondents responded to: “As a 
consequence of the election, do you anticipate 
any change in your circle of close friends?” Re- 
sponses are coded: (a) gained more friends, 
(b) no change, or (c) lost some friends. A sum- 
mated scale of the reward-cost is constructed: 
each respondent who gives positive and/or nega- 
tive response is assigned a score based on the 
arithmetic sum of his coded responses. 


(B) Career Ambition and Expectation about 
the Election Outcome 


Both Eulau and Schlesinger have argued that 
analysis of a politician’s ambition illuminates his 
behavior because ambition “probably molds a 


Behavior (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1862), pp. 118-119. 

"I am presently engaged in a more detailed anal- 
ysis of the various types of reward-cost attendant 
upon electoral victories and defeats in order to de- 
termine their relative importance to candidates. 

° The following items are used to measure the 
reward-cost: (1) As a consequence of the election, 
do you anticipate any change in your job, (2) As 
a consequence of the election, do you anticipate 
any change in your circle of close friends, (3) Do 
you anticipate a change in your income as a conse- 
quence of the election, (4) Do you feel that your 
esteem among your colleagues in your occupation 
has gone up or down, (5) Do you feel that your 
esteem among members of your religion has gone 
up, (6) Do you feel that your esteem among your 
neighbors has gone up, (7) Do you feel that your 
esteem in your family has gone up, (8) Do you 
expect that your loss in the election will help or 
hinder your chances if you decide to run again for 
the House, and (9) Do you feel that your politica] 
influence has increased as a consequence of the 
election. 
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good deal of political behavior.”® Career ambi- 
tion is defined by the level of office a candidate 
wishes to achieve in his career. It is accordingly 
measured by classifying level of office desired 
into four categories: national, state, local, and 
“no ambition.” The measure of expectation 
about the election outcome is derived from a 
candidate’s own assessment of his chance of win- 
ning at the beginning of the electoral campaign. 
For instance, a candidate might at the outset 
have described his chance of winning as “excel- 
lent,” “good,” “fair,” or “poor.” It might be ex- 
pected that defeat would imply a serious career 
setback for an ambitious candidate—one who 
hopes to go a long way in politics—and that this 
might lead to attitudes significantly different 
from those of candidates with less ambition. By 
the same token, the differential assessment of 
chance of winning might also affect the attitudes 
of the candidates. 


(C) Types of District and Election 


Districts are classified into safe, competitive, 
or unsafe, given a candidate’s party affiliation. 
The degree of party competitiveness (measured 
by the ratio of the registered Republican and 
Democratic voters and the percentage of time 
each party has been successful in electing its 
candidates) and each candidate’s party label 
served as the basis of this classification. The 
types of election simply refer to the primary and 
general elections. Our assumption is that types 
of election and district might account for the 
variations in the attitudes of the defeated candi- 
dates because a candidate running in the safe 
district, and therefore relatively sure of his vic- 
tory, may find it more difficult to face up to an 
unexpected defeat than others running in com- 
petitive or unsafe districts. In the same vein, a 
defeat in the primary election may be considered 
of less consequence than a defeat in the general 
election, and if this should be the case, we would 
then expect significant differences in the atti- 
tudes of the primary and genera] election losers. 


(D) Occupation, Income and Education 


These stratification variables are included pri- 
marily because of two theoretical considerations. 
The first stems from the general findings of re- 
search on the effects of stratification on political 


°" Heinz Eulau, et al, “Career Perspectives of 
American State Legislators,” in Dwaine Marvick 
(ed.) Political Decision-Makers: Recruitment and 
Performance (The Free Press of Glencoe, 1961), 
p. 254; and also see Joseph A. Schlesinger, Am- 
bition and Politics: Political Careers in the United 
States (Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1966). 
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TABLE 1. POLITICAL SUPPORT OF WINNER AND LOSER 


(In Percentage) 














Primary General 
Election Election 
Support Winner Loser Winner Loser xe UP 
N =-84* N=17 N=46 N=381 
(A) {B} (C) (D) 
High 64.2% 58.8% 65.1% 25.9% 
A&B 0.72 NS 
Medium 33.5 41.2 28.4 64.4 C&D 11.75 .01 
A&C 1.57 NS 
Low 2.3 0.6 6.5 9.7 B&D 6.01 .05 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 


* 8 cases are excluded because of the lack of information on 
their support. 


opinions, voting behavior, political participation, 
and support. Secondly, as Seligman has suc- 
cinctly stated: “the ousted politician cannot fall 
below the level his skills and training ensures.”’?° 
Therefore, a candidate’s occupation, income, and 
education may cushion the cost of defeat. 

In addition to the eight variables cited above, 
the incumbent status of candidates at the time 
of the election may influence subsequent atti- 
tudes, for the adverse effects of defeat may be 
greater for incumbents than for others. We can- 
not take this potentially important variable into 
account, however, for lack of data. Out of 60 
possible winners for election to the Oregon 
House m 1966, 47 were incumbent winners and 
the remaining thirteen were nonincumbents. 
There were a total of four defeated incumbents 
and all refused to be interviewed. 


II. FINDINGS 
Support and Activity of Winners and Losers 


Table 1 shows the level of support that the 
candidates accord the democratic rules of com- 
petition after having participated in the primary 
and general elections. Winners in both primary 
and general elections exhibited a greater degree 
of support than did the losers. The difference is 
not as pronounced for the primary election as 
for the general election, which suggests that the 
outcomes of the primary election probably do 
not change the supportive attitude of the candi- 
dates as much as the outcomes of the general 
election. This point is reinforced when we con- 
fine our comparison to the losers. Note that 59 


"Lester G. Seligman, “Political Leadership: 
Status Loss and Downward Mobility,” (unpub- 
lished paper delivered at Annual American Po- 
litical Science Association meeting, New York, 
1966), p. 24. . 
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TABLE 2. CHANGE IN SUPPORT OF THE GENERAL 
ELECTION WINNER AND LOSER 


(In Percentage) 








Winner Loser 

Support Change N =44 N =28 

Increase 22.6% 11.2% 
No Change 63.8 44.4 
Decrease 13.6 44.4 
No Response (2) (3) 

Total 100 % 100 % 


N includes only those interviewed twice. 
A2=9.03, p <.01. 


percent of the primary election losers reported 
high support, as compared to only 26 percent of 
the general election losers (X? = 6.01, p < 
05). 

Of course, such a difference in support for 
the democratie rules of the game between the 
winners and losers may not result from the 
election itself. It is possible that a greater per- 
centage of the winners might have been suppor- 
tive from the outset. Since we repeated the sup- 
port items at various times of the election, we 
can determine whether this was the case by 
comparing a candidate’s support over time. 
Table 2 shows that almost one half of the losers, 
in contrast to only 14 percent of the winners, 
reported a decrease In support. And this differ- 
ence is statistically significant (X? = 9.03, p < 
01). Thus, it seems safe to conclude that the 
losers are more likely to be less supportive of the 
democratic rules than the winners, and that the 
former are more likely than the latter to reduce 
their support as a result of participation in 
elections. 

Equally significant is the finding that only a 
small number of the candidates manifested low 
support for the democratic rules of the game, re- 
gardless of the outcome of the election. Roughly 
10 percent of the losers in the general election 
and none of the losers in the primary election 
registered low support. It thus appears that win- 
ning or losing does effect some changes in sup- 
port, but does not produce enough disaffection 
to induce low support for the democratic rules 
among the losers. 

With respect to the expected changes in politi- 
cal activity, Table 3 shows that the winners in- 
dicated a significantly higher intention to remain 
politically active than did the losers. Almost 83 
percent of the winners, as compared to only 39 
percent of the losers, said that they would spend 
more time following issues after the general 
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election than before it (x? = 148, p < 001). 
Similarly, over one half of the winners expected 
that they would discuss politics more frequently 
after the general election than before it, while 
only one-third of the losers reported the same 
intention. The difference between winners and 
losers in their mtention to continue a political 
career after the general election is not statisti- 
cally significant, even though the winners tended 
to give positive responses slightly more than the 
losers. t 


Factors Influencing the Supportive Attitude and 
Intention for Future Political Activity of the 
Defeated Candidates 


The analysis in this section is confined to 
some selected variables which affect political at- 
titudes of the defeated candidates. Table 4 sum- 
marizes relationships between the dependent and 
independent variables discussed earlier.12 The 
level of political ambition of the defeated candi- 
dates is very strongly associated with their in- 
tention for political activity. This evidence sug- 
gests that the losers with high political ambition 
are more likely than the less ambitious losers to 
exhibit a high intention for political activity 
(Gamma = .75). The candidates’ expectation 
about the election outcome correlates negatively 
with support and intention to continue political 
activity. Those candidates who initially gave an 
optimistic assessment of their chances of winning 
seem to manifest a less supportive attitude to- 
ward the rules of the game and are less likely to 
continue political activity than are the other 
losers who went into the election with less opti- 
mism. 

Whether a loser ran in a safe or unsafe dis- 
trict appears to make a difference in terms of 
how politically active he would be after the 


“There are two possible reasons why some can- 
didates wish to continue a political career in spite 
of electoral defeat. One reason is their belief that 
they would have a better chance of winning in the 
next election because they have gained some name 
familiarity in their districts as a result of the unsuc- 
cessful campaign. Another reason is that many of 
our candidates are what Barber might call “adver- 
tisers.” Their main motive for running for an office 
is not because they want to win it but to promote 
private interests such as legal practice through 
electoral participation. See Barber, op. cit, pp. 67~ 
115 

2 Both cross-tabulations and between item rank- 
order intercorrelations are also examined. Although 
tau values are generally smaller than Gammas pre~- 
sented in Table 4, basically the same pattern is 
observed. 
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TABLE 3. EXPECTED CHANGES IN POLITICAL ACTIVITY: OF THE 
GENERAL ELECTION WINNER AND LOSER 
(In Percentage) 
a Winner Loser 7 
Activity Response N =46 N =31 X P 
1. Do you intend to spend more time More Time 82.6% 38.7% 
thinking about politics and following No Change 15.2 48.4 
issues in mass media than before the Less Time 0.0 3.2 14.24 .001 
election? No Response 2.2 9.7 
100% 100% 
2. Do you intend to devote more time More Time 56.5% 25.8% 
to discussing politics with your No Change 36.9 51.6 
friends and associates than before Less Time 4.4 12.9 7.13 05 
the election? No Response 2.2 9.7 
100% 100% 
3. In the light of your experience inthe Yes 58.7% 48.4% 
election, do you wish to continue Undecided 32.6 25.8 
your political career? No 6.5 19.4 3.23 NS 
No Response 2.2 6.4 
100% 100% 


election. The losers from relatively safe districts 
showed less enthusiasm for future political par- 
ticipation than did other losers from competitive 
or unsafe districts. The type of election in which 
a candidate was competing is also strongly asso- 
ciated with support for the rules of the game and 
political activity. The primary election losers are 
more likely than the general election losers to be 
supportive of the democratic rules and to engage 
in politics actively. 

Contrary to my expectation, a candidate’s ed- 
ucation is virtually unrelated to either support 
for the democratic rules or intention for future 
political activity. Occupation and income vari- 
ables are weakly associated with support and ac- 
tivity. Compared to the ambition, expectation, 
and types of election, our stratification variables 
appear to have far less effect on the attitudes of 
the defeated candidates.1* I will, therefore, ex- 
clude them in the following analysis. 


1 One possible reason why our stratification vari- 
ables turned out to be weak predictors of the atti- 
tudes is the candidates’ highly homogeneous social 
background characteristics. For example, 79% of 
our respondents have college or advanced degrees, 
71% of them have prestigious occupations such as 
lawyers, doctors, and proprietors of large or me- 
dium sized business, and 66% of these candidates 
make an annual income of $15,000 or more. 


The Perceived Reward-Cost and the Attitudes 
of the Defeated Candidates 


The data in Table 4 reveal that the amount of 
perceived reward-cost is very strongly associ- 
ated with both support for the rules of the game 
and intention for future political activity 
(Gamma = .56 and 61). The analysis also 
shows that ambition, expectation, type of dis- 
trict and type of election affect the attitudes of 


TABLE 4, SOME CORRELATES OF 
SUPPORT AND ACTIVITY 


(Gamma) 


Variables Support Activity 
Level of Ambition: national, 

state, local .05 75 
Expectation of Election Out- 


come: excellent, good, poor —.45 — .36 
Type of District: safe, 

competitive, unsafe — .08 — .25 
Type of Election: primary, 

general Al .89 
Occupation: prestige ranking 22 .16 
Income 26 .06 
Education — .02 — .12 


Reward-Cost Score .56 61 
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TABLE 5. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN REWARD-COST 
AND THE ATTITUDES OF THE DEFEATED 
CANDIDATES WITH AMBITION, EX- 
PECTATION, TYPE OF DISTRICT 
AND ELECTION CONTROLLED 


(Gamma) 


Support Control Group I (N =20) .63 
Support Control Group IT (N =28) 53 


Activity Control Group I (N =21) .65 
Activity Control Group II (N =27) .60 


the defeated candidates. Therefore, it seems ap- 
propriate to control their effects before we pro- 
ceed to interpret the observed relations between 
the perceived reward-cost and the attitudes of 
defeated candidates. 

Due to the small sample size (NV = 48), we 
cannot opt for the conventional partialling tech- 
nique. Instead, an index formation technique is 
employed to control simultaneously for political 
ambition, expectation about the election out- 
come, type of district, and type of election. The 
method is “based on the relation of each control 
classification to the dependent variable. On the 
basis of these relationships, weights are assigned 
to each category in control classification and 
each individual in each category receives the 
designated weight. These weights are summed 
for each individual to yield an index based on all 
of the controls. Finally, the index is used as a 
control classification in the usual sense.” 

Treating the amount of perceived reward-cost 
as the independent variable and level of support 
for the rules of the game as the dependent vari- 
. able, an index score for each candidate is com- 
puted based on four controls (ambition, expec- 
tation, type of district and type of election). 
Then, these index scores are dichotomized to 
form support control group I and II re- 
spectively. Finally, the relationship between the 
perceived reward-cost and support is examined 
within each control group. Again, a similar pro- 
cedure is used to yield contro! groups for politi- 
cal activity. 

Table 5 shows the relationships between the 
perceived reward-cost and the attitudes of the 
defeated candidates within each of these control 
groups. The data clearly indicate that the 
amount of reward-cost perceived by the de- 
feated candidates as a result of their participa- 
tion in elections strongly correlates with both 
support for the rules of the game and intention 


“Sanford I. Labovitz, “Methods for Control 
With Small Sample Size,” American Sociological 
Review, 30 (April, 1965), 243. 
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for future political participation, even after con- 
trolling for the effects of their ambitions, expec- 
tations, type of district, and type of election. 

It is evident from the above analysis that the 
amount of reward-cost perceived by a defeated 
candidate is a powerful predictor of his suppor- 
tive attitude toward the democratic rules and 
his intention for future political activity. The 
higher the perceived reward, the more likely is a 
defeated candidate to become supportive of the 
rules and active in politics after the election. 
Conversely, the higher the perceived cost of de- 
feat, the more likely he is to become disaffected 
with the accepted rules of the game and further 
political participation. 


The Reward-Cost Attendant Upon Electoral 
Victory and Defeat 


What difference does it make to win or lose an 
election in terms of the reward-cost? Table 6 
presents the data on the reward-cost as per- 
ceived by the winning and losing candidates. It 
is quite apparent that the losing candidates in 
both primary and general elections perceived a 
significantly lower reward than the winning can- 
didates. This leads us to believe that the winners 
and losers are rewarded differently by their re- 
spective participation in the election. It is, how- 
ever, important to underscore the fact that most 
of our respondents, regardless of the election 
outcome, are found on the positive side of the 
reward-cost scale. Among the losers, roughly 82 
percent of the primary and 81 percent of the 
general election candidates reported some re- 
wards. This evidence clearly suggests that the 
electoral competition analyzed in the present pa- 
per is not a winner-take-all type of contest. In 
spite of electoral defeat, a predominant majority 
of the losing candidates gained in their social es- 
teem, occupation, career opportunity or political 
influence. 

The finding that the difference between win- 
ning and losing is rather moderate in terms of 
reward-cost (no one reporting “great cost”) 
points to what is probably a significant feature 
of competition in the American political system. 
Given the relatively small differences perceived 
by the winning and losing candidates, the sys- 
tem can be described as a “low risk system.” A 
low risk system exists where the reward of polit- 
ical victories is modest and the cost of defeats 
minimal. By contrast, a high risk system is char- 


* For an elaboration of the concept of low risk 
system, see Seligman, Political Recruitment and 
also my “Some Effects of Political Status Loss: 
A Comparative Approach,” The Laboratory for 
Political Research, Report No. 17 (The University 
of Iowa, 1968). 
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TABLE Ô. PERCEIVED REWARD-COST AS A RESULT OF WINNING AND LOSING 


(In Percentage) 


Primary Election 


Amount of 








Winner Loser 

Reward-Cost N =92 Ne? 
(A) (B) 

` Great Reward 10.9% 17.6% 
Some Reward 33.7 17.6 
Little or No Reward 55.4 47.2 
Some Cost 0.0 17.6 
Great Cost 0.0 0.0 

Total 100% 100% 


acterized by political competitions which result 
in immense gains for winners in status, wealth 
and influence, and in extremely severe depriva- 
tions for losers. 

Speculatively, many new states of Asia and 
Africa appear to be high risk systems. The po- 
tential rewards for victory are immense, for po- 
litical positions traditionally confer high social 
prestige and give control over access to wealth. 
The ladder for upward social mobility is there- 
fore often concentrated in political offices.2® The 
cost of political defeat in many of these states is 
devastating, for political competition tends to be 
very much warlike and often results in a total 
victory or defeat. Various factors account for 
such warlike competition. Among them are the 
deep cleavages between elites concerning the 
system goals and the methods of their imple- 
mentation, a set of mutually reinforcing antago- 
nisms that run along ethnic, tribal, religious, or 
regional lines, and widespread anti-governmental 
reflex which Shils has aptly described as an “op- 
positional syndrome.”?7 Moreover, the domi- 
nance of a single authoritarian party in many 
new states makes the emergence of political op- 


1 See Lester Seligman, “Political Parties and the 
Recruitment of Political Leadership,” in Lewis J. 
Edinger (ed.), Political Leadership in Industrial- 
ized Societies (New York: John Wiley, 1957), pp. 
304-306, and Immanuel Wallerstein, “Elites in 
French-Speaking West Africa,” Journal of Modern 
African Studies, No. 1 (May, 1965), p. 17. 

“Edward Shils, “The Intellectuals in the Po- 
litical Development of the New States,” in Jason L. 
Finckle and Richard W. Gable (eds.), Political De- 
velopment and Social Change (New York: John 
Wiley, 1966), pp. 353-355. 
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General Election 
Winner Loser x? pP 
N =46 N =31 
(C) (D) 
30.5% 6.4% 
36.9 38.7 
A&B 18.16 .001 
32.6 35.6 C&D 14.09 .O1 
A&C 10.19 „01 
0.0 19.3 B&D 3.27 NS 
0.0 0.0 
100% 100% 


position constitutionally and practically impossi- 
ble and thereby increases the potential cost of 
being a member of a counter-elite.1® 

The high cost of political defeat in some of the 
new states may also be attributed to the fact that 
many of the political leaders have only limited 
occupational skills. What little evidence there is 
indicates that these leaders are “professionals” in 
the sense that they have no occupation other 
than politics1* Therefore, as Apter has put it, 
“for them to go out of office is, in effect, to be 
unemployed.’?° And sometimes going out of 
office means going into exile as well. Because of 
the great reward associated with political vic- 


* David E. Apter, The Politics of Modernization 
(Chicago Press, 1967), pp. 179-222; Rupert Emer- 
son, “Parties and National Integration in Africa,” 
in Joseph La Palombara and Myron Weiner (eds.), 
Political Parties and Political Development 
(Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press, 1966), pp. 267-801; and Ruth Schachter, 
‘Single Party Systems in West Africa,” this Rer- 
view (June, 1961), pp. 294-307. 

2 The author’s exploratory study of the defeated 
candidates in Korea revealed that 37% of the 
sample interviewed were unemployed at the time, 
which was two years after their electoral defeats. 
This appears to suggest that the defeated candi- 
dates had neither other occupational skills to re- 
turn nor the wish to pursue non-political occupa- 
tions. See my “Some Effects of Political Status 
Loss.” 

” David E. Apter, “Some Reflections on the 
Role of a Political Opposition in New Nations,” 
in his Some Conceptual Approaches to the Study 
of Modernization (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 1968), p. 78. 
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tory and the severe deprivations inflicted by de- 
feat, political competition in these new political 
systems tends to be less constrained by the ac- 


cepted rules of the game than in low risk sys- 
tems such as the United States. 


it, SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATION 


The purpose of this paper has been to inves- 
tigate the attitude of the defeated candidates to- 
ward the democratic norms of competition and 
their inclination to future political activity. An- 
other research objective was to explore the vari- 
ables which might account for the differences in 
such attitudes. Major findings and their theore- 
ical implications are discussed as follows. 


1. The evidence presented indicates that the 
defeated candidates in both the primary and 
general election exhibit a lower support for the 
democratic rules of competition than do the win- 
ning candidates after the election. With respect 
to their inclination to political activity, the losers 
showed significantly less enthusiasm than did 
the winners. It seems, then, quite clear that the 
winners and losers differ significantly in their 
supportive attitude and inclination to political 
activity. 

2. However, it is highly important to note 
that despite the differences between the winners 
and losers, very few respondents reported low 
support for the democratic rules of competition 
after the election. In fact, differentials in sup- 
port were not between high and low support but 
between high and medium support categories. 
This evidence strongly suggests that the losers 
do reduce somewhat their level of support as a 
result of defeat and yet remain basically suppor- 
tive of the democratic rules governing electoral 
competition. 

3. The result of primary elections appears to 
have less impact than general elections on the 
attitudes of candidates. Defeat in the primary 
election discouraged less candidates than defeat 
in the general election to continue political ac- 
tivity. Similarly, the candidates defeated in the 
primary election did not reduce their supportive 
attitude as much as those candidates defeated in 
the general election. Where a competitive party 
system is operative, thereby making general 
elections meaningful contests, the outcome of 
general elections is therefore likely to have a 
greater effect on the attitudes of candidates than 
that of primary elections. 

4, Focusing on the variation in the attitudes 
of the defeated candidates, we found that their 
career ambition, expectation about the election 
outcome, types of district and election in which 
they ran have some effects on their post-election 
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attitudes. Those defeated candidates who had ini- 
tially a high ambition showed a higher inclina- 
tion to continue political activity after the 
election than did others who had a low or no 
ambition. The candidates’ expectation about the 
election outcome is also strongly associated with 
their supportive attitude toward the democratic 
rules and inclination to political activity. Those 
who made an optimistic assessment of their 
chances of winning before the election, reacted 
to defeat by decreasing their level of support 
and their inclination to political activity, while 
others who assessed their chances of winning less 
favorably did not react in this manner. Our 
data also indicate that the type of district im 
which a candidate is defeated is related to his 
post-election attitudes. For example, the candi- 
dates who were defeated in safe districts mani- 
fested considerably lower inclination to political 
activity than did others defeated in competitive 
and unsafe districts. 

5. The most important finding is perhaps the 
direct association that we discovered between 
the amount of reward-cost perceived by the de- 
feated candidates and the manner in which they 
adjust to the election outcome, The losing candi- 
dates who perceived a high reward indicated a 
visibly higher support for the democratic rules 
of competition and a higher inclination to politi- 
eal activity than did others who perceived a low 
reward. This relationship is sustained even when 
the effects of other variables such as career am- 
bition, expectation about the election outcome, 
types of district and election are accounted for. 
Thus it seems quite reasonable to assert that the 
amount of reward-cost percetved by the de- 
feated candidates is one of the key determinants 
of their supportive attitude toward the demo- 
cratic rules and inclination to political activity 
after the election. 

6. The analysis of the amount of reward-cost 
as perceived by both the winning and losing can- 
didates makes it evident that (1) the winners 
gain higher rewards than the losers in terms of 
occupation, social prestige, influence, and career 
opportunity as we would expect, but (2) a pre- 
ponderant number of the losers also gain consid- 
erable rewards. This clearly suggests that the 
political competition analyzed in the present pa- 
per is a low risk system because the winners did 
not take all the rewards and the losers did not 
lose too much. 

The findings summarized above have impor- 
tant theoretical implications. Because the with- 
drawal of support by defeated candidates can be 
one possible source of political instability, their 
adherence to the accepted rules of the game is a 
critical variable for the system maintenance. If 
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a large proportion of the defeated candidates be- 
come disaffected as a direct result of their par- 
ticipation in electoral competition and decide to 
challenge the legitimacy of the accepted rules, 
stability will obviously be weakened to that ex- 
tent. As our evidence indicates, the losers ac- 
corded less support as a result of electoral defeat 
than they did before the election and also exhib- 
ited lower support than the winners, and yet, 
they remained basically satisfied with the rules 
of the game. Although our data were gathered in 
one state election, there is reason to believe that 
the defeated candidates rarely become totally 
disillusioned with the democratic rules in Ameri- 
can political system. Thus, political competition 
in the United States, unlike that in the high risk 
systems of Asia and Africa, does not appear to 
produce many disenchanted losers who can 
threaten system stability. 

Knowledge about why defeated candidates in 
one political system remain largely supportive of 
the rules of the game while defeated candidates 
in another become disaffected can add to exist- 
ing theories of democratic stability.2t Easton has 


* A perusal of some existing theories of demo- 
cratie stability proposed by Eickstein, Lipset, and 
Almond-Verba, indicates that they have not in- 
cluded the reward-cost dimension of political com- 
petition and its relation to stability in their theo- 
retical formulations. See Harry Eckstein, Division 
and Cohesion in Democracy (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1966) and also, A Theory of 
Stable Democracy, Research Monograph No. 10, 
Center of International Studies (Princeton Univer- 
sity, 1961); S. M. Lipset, Political Man (New 
York: Doubleday, 1959), pp. 45-96; and Gabriel A. 
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suggested: “Since today’s loser in an electoral 
campaign or policy has an opportunity to be- 
come tomorrow’s victor [in a stable democracy], 
differences do not have to be fought out to the 
knife, unlike those systems where the winner 
takes all.”2? The essence of this argument is that 
the maintenance of the democratic norms of 
temperance and moderation in political competi- 
tion depends in a large measure upon a modest 
difference between the reward of political vic- 
tory and the cost of defeat, that is, a low risk 
system. Where the reward of winning is im- 
mensely great and the cost of losing exorbitantly 
high, political competition tends to be warlike 
and, therefore, is disruptive of stability. 

The direct relationship that we discovered be- 
tween the amount of perceived reward-cost and 
the manner in which the defeated candidates ad- 
just to the election outcome is entirely consis- 
tent with Easton’s contention. The higher the 
cost of defeat, the greater the likelihood that a 
losing candidate withdraws his support for the 
democratic rules of the game and shows a low 
inclination to political activity. Because a mod- 
erate difference between the reward of winning 
and the cost of losing induces favorable attitude 
toward the rules of the game among defeated 
candidates and thereby eliminates one potential 
source of instability, a low risk system is one im- 
portant condition of democratic stability. 


Almond and Sidney Verba, Civic Culture (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1965), pp. 337-374. 

2 David Easton, A Systems Analysis of Political 
Iafe (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1965), p. 
201. 
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AMATEURS AND PROFESSIONALS: A STUDY OF DELEGATES 
TO THE 1968 DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION* 


Joon W. Soute AND James W. CLARKE 
Florida State University 


I. THE “AMATEUR DEMOCRATIC” AND 
THE NEW LEFT 


Several years ago James Q. Wilson studied the 
members of the three amateur Democratic clubs 
in New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles. He in- 
tended his study, by his own admission, to be 
interesting rather than theoretical, but we have 
found its theoretical portions to be intriguing. 
The amateur politicians studies by Wilson pri- 
marily concentrated their energies in local poli- 
tics, although their ambitions extended far be- 
yond local campaigns and issues. Indeed, they 
expressed a clear desire to alter fundamentally 
the character of the American party system and, 
accordingly, all governing institutions. 

Wilson’s task of identifying and characterizing 
the political motives and tactics of amateur 
Democrats was facilitated by the existence of 
political clubs? He had only to identify the 
clubs he wished to study and survey their mem- 
bers. Future researchers were left the responsi- 
bility of identifying similar political motives and 
tactics in less well-defined groups. We attempted 
to do this for a sample of delegates to the Dem- 
-ocratic National Convention in 1968, and, fol- 
lowing Wilson’s criteria, we were successful in 
identifying a substantial proportion of amateur 
Democrats. 

The amateur Democrat described by Wilson 
was not set apart from the more conventional 
party activitsts by his liberalism, his age, educa- 
tion or class. He was not a dilettante or an inept 
practitioner of politics, nor did he regard politics 
as an avocation or hobby. Rather the amateur 
found politics intrinsically interesting because it 
expressed a conception of the public interest. 
The political world was perceived in terms of 
policies and principles which were consistent 
with the amateur’s theory of deomocracy. Inter- 
nal party democracy and the acceptance and en- 


* This Project was funded by the Political Re- 
search Institute at Florida State University. 

* James Q. Wilson, The Amateur Democrat (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1962). 

? Ibid., ch. 1. We have relied heavily on Wilson’s 
study in designing our own and hereby acknowl- 
edge our intellectual debt to him. Henceforth only 
specific references from The Amateur Democrat 
are noted. 


couragement of the largest possible base for par- 
ticipation were given unequivocal acceptance by 
amateurs. In this sense, intra-party democracy 
was a salient factor in the motivation of ama- 
teur Democrats. Policy goals for the party were 
conceived to be largely programmatic and were 
intended to offer clear alternatives to the oppos- 
ing party. The amateur placed his highest politi- 
cal priorities on intra-party democracy and the 
party’s commitment to specific substantive 
goals. In sum then, the amateur Democrat de- 
scribed by Wilson was one who perceived poli- 
tics as the determination of public policy in 
which issues are settled on their own merits and 
not simply on the basis of partisan advantage. 
Thus, the amateur was most reluctant to recog- 
nize the necessity of compromising issues for 
party advantage. 

In contrast to the amateur, whose chief re- 
wards for political participation tend to be 
somewhat abstract and intangible, the conven- 
tional or. professional party activist wanted to 
win elections and thus provide the inducement 
which followers require for participation. The 
professional was not concerned with taking posi- 
tions on controversial and abstract public poli- 
cies. His preoccupation with winning allowed 
him to compromise substantive programs more 
easily than the amateur, although he may have 
been as liberal ideologically as the amateur. In- 
tra-party democracy was by no means denied by 
the professional, but it was valued extrinsically 
for the purpose of creating party unity (i.e., to 
forge as broad a coalition as possible), rather 
than for its own intrinsie worth. 

Several psychological characteristics of ama- 
teurs which appear to determine their general 
orientations toward politics deserve special at- 
tention, as well as some systemic consequences 
which follow from these orientations. First, 
there are parallels between the amateur’s con- 
ception of politics and that of the New Left. The 
amorphous and ideologically elusive New Left 
movement, which has captured the attention of 
the nation also placed great value on participa- 
tory democracy. “Participatory democracy is of- 
fered as the solution for bridging the gap be- 


*The characteristics of the amateur and profes- 
sional are described by Wilson in Chs. 1, 10 and 
11, Ibid. 
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tween the perceived desire by individuals to 
shape their own destiny and the power to do 
so.”* In this regard, the Port Huron Statement, 
which outlines the principles of the Students for 
a Democratic Society, is enlightening. This 
statement posited democracy per se as a value, 
and not as a mechanism. Its analysis of contem- 
porary society was blunt: 


America rests in national stalemate .. . its demo- 
cratic system apathetic and manipulated rather 
than ‘of, by and for the people’... We seek the 
establishment of a democracy of individual partici- 
pation governed by two central aims: that the 
individual share in these societal decisions deter- 
mining the quality and direction of his life; that 
society be organized to encourage independence in 
men and provide the media for their common par- 
ticipation? 


In the decade which has followed since Wilson’s 
study of the amateur Democrats we have seen 
an upsurge of political activism on the part of 
the New Left. News coverage has provided a 
great deal of visibility for political dissent and it 
is not going too far to suggest that contempo- 
rary amateur politicians draw practical and the- 
oretical sustenance from some New Left activi- 
ties. Similarly, New Left people were attracted 
initially to the programs and candidates backed 
by amateur Democrats.’ 

Secondly, the conception of democracy held 
by amateurs clearly implies that citizens are 


1For examples of this theme, see: Martin Op- 
penheimer, “Alienation or Participation,” paper 
read at the 1965 Meetings of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciological Society, and reprinted by the Students 
for a Democratic Society; Paul Jacobs and Saul 
Landau, The New Radicals (New York: Vintage 
Books, 1966); Andrew Kopkind, “Of, By and For 
the Poor: The New Generation of Student Orga- 
nizers,” The New Republic, June 19, 1965. 

‘Commonly know as the “Port Huron State- 
ment,” this document exists as a statement of 
principles of the Students for a Democratic Society, 
1962. 

*New Left members have been characterized as 
being totally alienated by rejecting the contempo- 
rary two-party system, thus making comparisons 
between them and avid partisan amateurs falla- 
cious, See Jacobs and Landau, op. cit., chs. 4 and 5. 
No doubt there exist many New Left people who 
completely eschew conventional partisan activity. 
But these individuals appear to represent what 
Keniston has labelled the “uncommitted” as con- 
trasted with the “committed” or “radicals.” The 
latter, while nursing an abiding suspicion of politi- 
cal parties and their leaders, are still willing to 
engage in party activities when they believe there 
exists an opportunity for achieving some goals. 
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equipped to operate issue-oriented parties by 
democratic means in the interest of a common 
good. The amateur’s theory of government stip- 
ulates that the electoral choice between candi- 
dates in the general election is an insufficient 
guarantee of democracy, hence the amateur’s de- 
mand for intra-party democracy. This “town 
meeting” orientation held by amateurs is rooted 
in their presumption of an interested and en- 
lightened citizenry which is willing and eager to 
participate actively in policy formation. Voting 
behavior research by social scientists raises 
questions about the validity of these assump- 
tions and has provided support for the concep- 
tion of democracy in which most of the citizens’ 
interests are better served by a non-program- 
matic party system in which the electorate is re- 
quired simply to make a single dichotomous 
choice between parties rather than to participate 
in the development of a policy itself.” 

A third consequence which follows from the 
amateur’s position mvolves the role of political 
parties. Wilson has previously pointed out in his 
study of amateurs that should they triumph over 
the party professionals, which he viewed as 
doubtful, parties would serve a divisive function 
rather than acting as a force for political inte- 
gration® This inference stems from the ama- 


During the Chicago convention delegates and sup- 
porters of Senator Eugene McCarthy often joined 
New Left protestors outside the convention ho- 
tels. One chant in particular, “You killed the party, 
you killed the party ...” which was directed at 
Humphrey delegates, reflects some affinity between 
amateur Democrats and New Left supporters. See 
Kenneth Keniston, Young Radicals: Note on 
Committed Youth (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and World, 1968) and also The Uncommitted (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1965). 

1 Phillip E. Converse, “The Nature of Belief Sys- 
tems in Mass Publics,” in Ideology and Discontent, 
David Apter (ed.) (New York: Free Press, 1964) ; 
Angus Campbell, Phillip E. Converse, Warren E. 
Miller and Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1964), ch. 9; 
Herbert McClosky, “Consensus and Ideology in 
American Polities,” this Review, LVII (June, 
1964) 361-382; Murray B. Levin, The Altenated 
Voter (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1960). 

$ Wilson, op. cit., p. 359. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that a good deal of diversity exists even 
within locally based party organization both in 
terms of motivational and value perspectives. Sce 
Samuel J. Eldersveld’s insightful study, Political 
Parties: A Behavioral Analysis (Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1964). 
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teur’s demand for programmatic parties and 
their relative unwillingness to compromise their 
positions. Some observers see this demand and 
its consequences as a virtue—others do not. 
Even if intra-party democracy is assumed, the 
age-old problem still exists of how to handle a 
situation where the majority of a party has de- 
cided upon a programmatic course which a mi- 
nority cannot conscientiously accept. The ama- 
teur’s philosophy assumes that a party consen- 
sus would emerge after the rational consider- 
ation and debate of party programs and candi- 
dates. The feasibility of this, however, is highly 
questionable.® 


II, THE STUDY DESIGN 


Following Wilson’s study of amateur Demo- 
cratic clubs, we have described certain percep- 
tions and psychological traits which distinguish 
amateurs from professional party activists; we 
have outlined briefly what appear to be the 
roots of the amateur’s political orientation and 
the probable political consequences of that ori- 
entation. The questions this study was designed 
to answer are: (1) To what extent can Demo- 
crats to the 1968 Democratic National Conven- 
tion be distinguished with respect to amateurism 
criteria? (2) What background characteristics 
distinguish between amateur and professional 
delegates? (3) What kind of political socializa- 
tion and recruitment experiences have profes- 
sionals and amateurs undergone? (4) Does ama- 
teurism aid us in predicting the decision-making 
strategies and candidate-preferences of dele- 
gates? 

It should be emphasized, that our definition of 
amateurs and professionals does not include 
ideological classifications, leadership positions 
(e.g. being a public office holder), or length of 
service to the party. Amateurs and professionals 
are distinguished psychologically by their style 
and orientation toward politics. It is a separate 
empirical question whether amateurs hold 
elected public offices, have a long history as 
party activists, or are ideologically distinguish- 
able. The distinguishing differences have been 


°’ More programmatic, internally democratic and 
responsible parties were recommended by the 
American Political Science Association Committee 
on Political Parties in 1950. This report has been 
subject to some of the identical criticism raised 
here concerning the amateurs conception of par- 
ties. See, V, O. Key, Jr., Politics, Parties and Pres- 
sure Groups (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 
fifth edition, 1964), chs 9, 12, pp. 662-665; and 
Austin Ranney, “Toward a More Responsible Two 
Party System: A Commentary,” this Review, XLV 
(June, 1951), 448-500. 
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outlined in our previous description. It was with 
some caution that we operationalized amateu- 
rism as a variable to include three categories: 
amateurs, semiprofessionals (or semi-amateurs), 
and professionals. The specific summated items 
used to delineate Democratic delegates are listed 
below. The underlying theme which each item 
was designed to capture appears in parentheses: 7° 


(1) My party leaders often make too many ar- 
bitrary decisions without consulting with suf- 
ficient numbers of party workers. (intra-party 
democracy) 

(2) As a convention delegate basically my only 
job is to choose a candidate who will win in 
November. (preoccupation with winning) 

(3) The principles of a candidate are just as im- 
portant as winning or losing an election. (will- 
ingness to compromise) 

(4) Party organization and unity is more impor- 
tant than permitting free and total discussion 
which may divide the party. (intra-party 
democracy) 

(5) I would object to a presidential candidate 
who compromises on his basic values if that 
is necessary to win. (willingness to compro- 
mise) 

(6) Controversial positions should be avoided in 
a party platform in order to insure party 
unity. (programmatic parties) 

(7) A good party worker must support any candi- 
date nominated by the convention even if he 
basically disagrees with him. (willingness to 
compromise) 

(8) Party platforms should be deliberately vague 
in order to appeal to the broadest spectrum 
of voters. (programmatic parties) 

(9) Part-time volunteers play a more important 
role in the party’s campaign than any other 
segment of a party. (citizen’s role) 

(10) Would you characterize yourself as someone 
who: (a) works for the party year after year, 
win or lose and whether or not you like the 
candidate or issues; or (b) works for the party 
only when there is a particularly worthwhile 
candidate or issue. (self-characterization) 


Respondents were asked to strongly agree, 
agree, disagree or strongly disagree to each item. 
The actual classification involved a cross tabular 


* When these items were factor analyzed, four 
factors emerged, An examination of the four fac- 
tors indicated that preoccupation with winning, 
willingness to compromise, intraparty democracy 
and programmatic parties appeared to be the di- 
mensions underlying the concept “amateurism.” 
Although we have statistically treated amateurism 
as a unidimensional variable, it can be broken 
down conceptually into correlated components. 
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comparison between the delegate’s general stylis- 
tic preferences (willingness to compromise, rela- 
tive importance of the electoral victory, and in- 
tra-party democracy) and the general self-char- 
acterization provided by the response to ques- 
tion number 10. (See Figure 1.) 


The Sample 


A team of five interviewers gathered data on 
187 Democratic delegates and alternates over 
the four-day convention period at Chicago in 
August. Our strategy at the outset was to con- 
duct interviews with a pre-selected random sam- 
ple but the unusual circumstances of the Chi- 
cago Convention necessitated a change in this 
strategy. A quota sample consisting of a propor- 
tionate number of delegates and alternates from 
each state was interviewed successfully by the 
painful method of seeking out the respondents in 
hotel lobbies, personal suites, cocktail parties 
and state party receptions. This method worked 
well and we met the quota for each state, al- 
though on some occasions interviews were termi- 
nated before being completed. 

In order to allay our doubts about the repre- 
sentativeness of our sample, we obtained an al- 
most complete catalogue of aggregate statistics 
collected by the CBS News Bureau. The CBS 
data dealt with education, sex, occupation and 
the number of previous conventions attended. 
Chi square tests revealed that our sample of 187 
delegates were not significantly different (p > 
.10) on any one of the four comparisons. These 
calculations permit us to have some confidence 
in the representativesness of our sample, at least 
along several demographic dimensions, and we 
accordingly report tests of significance as well as 
measures of association in analyzing our data. 


III. FINDINGS 
Social and Economic Correlates of Amateurism 


Of the 187 Democratic delegates who were 
interviewed 180 respondents were classified 
along the amateurism dimension. Subtotals of 42 
amateurs, 52 semiprofessionals and 82 profes- 
sionals were identified who also answered our 
questions dealing with age, education and annual 
income. Contingency tables were generated with 
amateurism and each of these background vari- 
ables. The correlations between age groupings 
and amateurism was .32 (gamma) with the am- 
ateurs being younger (not shown in tabular 
form). Twenty-six percent of the amateurs were 


4 We wish to thank the CBS News Bureau for 
providing us with the CBS News 1969 Democratic 
National Convention Handbook, copyright: Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 
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FIGURE 1 
Self Characterized as (see Q. 10): 
Amateurs Professional 
Responses to more than 
6itemsin the amateur 
direction Amateurs Semiprofessionals 
Responses to from 4-6 
items in the amateur 
direction Amateurs Professionals 


Responses to 3 or less 
items in the amateur 
direction Semiprofessionals Professionals 

under 30 years of age compared to nine percent 

of the professionals; five percent of the ama- 
teurs were over 50 compared to 30 percent of 
the professionals. 

No relationship was found between amateur- 
ism and level of education. There was a slightly 
larger number of amateurs who held post gradu- 
ate degrees, but the overall correlation observed 
was low (gamma = .09). Eighteen percent of 
the professionals not gone beyond a high school 
education as to eleven percent of the amateurs 
(not shown in tabular form). 

When income level was cross tabulated with 
amateurism, we found 52 percent of the ama- 
teurs earn more than $20,000 per year compared 
to 33 percent of the semiprofessionals and 38 
percent of the professionals, The overall correla- 
tion indicated that amateurs tended to have 
higher annual incomes but that the relationship 
was very weak and insignificant (not shown in 
tabular form). 

Of the three background factors considered, 
age appears to be the best predictor of amateur 
status. Although none of the variables revealed 
striking differences between amateurs and pro- 
fessionals, the differences that were observed are 
generally consistent with those described by 
Wilson in amateur Democratic clubs.12 By pre- 
cise standards these background variables are 
very crude proxy variables for socialization ex- 
periences. We turn now to the examination of 
several more precise indicators of political so- 
cialization and recruitment to party activities 
and eventually to the 1968 convention. 


Political Socialization and Recruitment of Ama- 
teurs and Professionals 


In this section, we are concerned with the 
questions of why, when and how the delegates 
initially became interested in politics. The dele- 
gates were asked if they were raised in a family 
setting in which politics was an active concern. 
Table 1 shows that semiprofessionals and profes- 
sionals have nearly an even probability of being 


2 Wilson, op. cit., 13. 
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TABLE 1. AMATEURISM AND FAMILY’S 
POLITICAL ACTIVITY 

Political Ards. ee ee 
Activit ateurs fessional fessional 

CHVIY  (N=42) (N=52) (N=82) 
Active 35% 53% 47% 
Inactive 65 47 58 

100% 100% 100% 


Gamma = —.12, P>.05. 


reared in either a politically active or inactive 
family. Only 35 percent of the amateurs, how- 
ever, are drawn from politically active families. 
The remainder (65 percent) represent the first 
of their line to participate actively (beyond vot- 
ing) in partisan politics. 

Our data also revealed that professionals 
and semiprofessionals tended to be younger 
when they first became active in partisan poli- 
tics.18 Thirty-eight percent of the professionals 
became active in politics before their twentieth 
year, as compared to 28 percent of the amateurs. 
Similarly, 23 percent of amateurs were over 
thirty when they first became active. Only 15 
percent of the semiprofessionals and 14 percent 
of the professionals delayed this long before be- 
coming active in the party. Those persons who 
eventually become party professionals tend to 
develop political interests early in their lives, 
and then spend years in apprenticeship working 
within the organization. Further evidence of this 
is shown in Table 2. Forty-two percent of the 
professionals reported that their family was the 
most important influence leading to their in- 
volvement in politics. Only 22 percent of the 
amateurs reported similar experiences. Again, 
the semi-professionals fall between these two 
groups. The high school and college experience 
_ does not reveal any noteworthy difference be- 
tween the groups. Adult peer group influence 
tends to be a more important factor in the so- 
clalization of amateurs into party politics. 
Thirty-nine percent report that their friends and 
associates were the most important factor con- 
tributing to their political involvement as com- 
pared to only 22 percent of both the semiprofes- 
sionals and professionals who cited this factor. 
Professionals were also less likely than semipro- 
fessionals and amateurs to be affected by public 
events (e.g., wars, depressions, and assassina- 
tions) which contributed to their entrance into 
politics. Again, this suggests the importance of 


13 Not shown in tabular form. 
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TABLE 2. AMATEURISM AND AGENT OF 
INITIAL POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION * 











Semipro- Profes- 
Amateurs ; : 
(N =42) fessional sional 
(N =52) (N =82) 
Family 22% 37% 42% 
School Experiences 
(High School and 
College) 12 10 16 
Adult Peer Group 39 22 22 
Events (War, 
Depression, 
Assassinations, 
etc.) 27 31 20 
100% 100% 100% 


X?=9.13, P<.20, ** V (Craemers V) =.16 


* The question asked was, “who would you say was most im- 
portant in getting you interested in politics?” This was a closed 
question. 

** While Craemers V is not a commonly used measure of 
association in social science literature, it is a chi square based 
statistic which is equivalent to phi in a 2 X2 case, and is prefer- 
able to Tschuprow’s T because its upper limit can be unity when 
the number of rows and columns are unequal. See Hubert 
Blalock, Social Statistics (New York: McGraw Hill, 1960) 
229-230. 


early familial experience in the political social- 
ization of the political professional. 

In Table 3 we consider partisan longevity, or 
the years spent active in the party. There are 
few surprises in this table. The largest category 
in each group includes those delegates who have 
been active in the party more than ten years. 
But, longevity is closely associated with ama- 
teur-professional status. Professionals and semi- 
professionals have been active in the party for 
the longest periods of time. This relationship is 
striking in the 1-2 year category where 24 per- 
cent of the amateurs, 4 percent of the semipro- 
fessionals and none of the professionals are rep- 
resented. 

We have shown here that there is a temporal 
difference in the political socialization of ama- 
teurs and professionals. But, what are the politi- 
cal implications of these different experiences? 
Since the professional’s induction into politics 
occurred early, we may speculate that party 
identification as transmitted by the family was a 
most salient concern. We are suggesting that the 
professional learned that the party was not only 
a means to certain substantive ends, but that it 
assumed some intrinsic value—i.e., party loyalty 
and confidence in the party made it less impera- 
tive that the professional be concerned with sub- 
stantive issues. In short, the professional has 
confidence in the party. A victorious party 
meant that issues could be resolved in the best 
way possible. Such an orientation led to a more 
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TABLE 3. AMATEURISM AND YEARS 
ACTIVE IN THE PARTY 











Am- Semipro- Pro- 
Years Active  ateurs fessional fessional 
(N =42) (N=52) (N =82) 
1-2 Years 24% 4Q, 0% 
3-5 Years 9 12 5 
6-10 Years 31 23 20 
Over 10 Years 36 61 75 
100% 100% 100% 


Gamma =.50, P <.01. 


pragmatic approach to the substantive concerns 
of the party. 

The later introduction of the amateur sug- 
gests a major modification in this process. The 
authors of The American Voter have suggested 
that ideology develops later in life and is a func- 
tion of the intellectual maturity of the individ- 
ual, In their words, 


. . in the bulk of cases, the individual is com- 
mitted to a party at a time when he is least likely 
to have the wherewithal to bring ideological con- 
siderations ... into play 1 


Further evidence of this phenomenon is found in 
a study of the development of political ideas 
among adolescents, which concluded that “there 
is a gradual increase with age in the use of 
philosophical principles for making political 
judgements.”15 The amateur’s idealism may pos- 
sibly be explained by the fact that ideological 
concerns rather than the more direct family so- 
cialization experiences led to his entry into par- 
tisan politics. If so, we would expect the ama- 
teur to view the party in instrumental terms, 
i.e., as a means to certain ends, rather than an 
end in itself.2® 

These results provide some basis for the fol- 
lowing inferences about the adult socialization of 
Democratic amateurs: The highly articulate yet 
abstract rationalization of the amateur’s partici- 
pation in party politics which Wilson described?” 
may be a function of the amateur’s being politi- 
cally socialized after reaching intellectual matu- 


“Op. cit, p. 122. 

* Joseph Adelson and Robert P. O'Neil, “Growth 
of Political Ideas in Adolescence: The Sense of 
Community,” Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology, IV (1966), 295-7306. 

"When we speak of the party being an “end,” 
we mean that party loyalty ranks near the top of 
a person’s hierarchy of political values. 

™ Loc. cit. 
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TABLE 4. AMATEURISM AND SELECTION PROCESSES 
FOR THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 











Am- Semipro- Pro- 
lea ateurs fessional fessional 
(N =42) (N=52) (N=82) 
Appointed 50% 64% 67% 
Elected 50 36 33 
100% 100% 100% 


Gamma = —.20, P <.05. 


rity. The professional, who was exposed to poli- 
tics at an earlier age, may have been attracted 
by less complex concerns. We may speculate 
that the professional’s concern for the party 
rather than more abstract ideological issues may 
be a result of his earlier political socialization. 

Thus far, we have considered only the infor- 
mal and frequently less proximate temporal as- 
pects of the political socialization process. In Ta- 
ble 4, we consider the more formal and immedi- 
ate process of political recruitment, i.e., the meth- 
od by which delegates were selected for the 
1968 Democratic Convention. Although the dif- 
ferences are not striking, both professionals and 
semiprofessionals are more likely to have been 
appointed as delegates rather than elected. This 
tendency is consistent with our earlier discussion 
of professionalism in which we indicated that or- 
ganizational loyalty was an inherent part of our 
definition of professionalism. Since this is the 
case, it is not unusual in those states which do 
not require elections for the appointments of 
delegates to go to those who have served the 
longest, remained most loyal, and contributed 
most to the party organization. The more recent 
entry into partisan activity precludes the re- 
cruitment of many amateurs by party appoint- 
ment. 


TABLE 5. AMATEURISM AND NUMBER OF PREVIOUS 
CONVENTIONS ATTENDED 











Am- Semipro- Pro- 
Number of ; l 
Conventions ateurs fessional fessional 
(N=46) (N=52) (N =86) 
1 (1968 only) 72% 65% 52%, 
2 26 15 20 
3 or more 2 20 28 
100% 100% 100% 


Gamma =.32, P <.01. 
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TABLE 6, AMATEUR-PROFESSIONAL JUDGMENTS ON CONTEMPORARY IDEOLOGICAL ISSUES 


Items (liberal response in parenthesis) 


. Communism today has changed greatly and we 
must recognize most wars and revolutions are not 
Communist inspired. (Agree) 

. Viet Nam is historically and geographically an 
Asian country and should be allowed to develop 
autonomously within the Asian sphere of power. 
(Agree) 

. The U.S. should give help to foreign countries even 
if they are not as much against Communism as we 
are. (Agree) 

. The best way to deal with people who break the 
law is to punish them so they fear the consequences 
of breaking it again. (Disagree) 

. People who advocate radical changes to our way of 
life are over-protected by our laws. (Disagree) 

. Law enforcement agencies should be allowed 
limited eavesdropping by wiretapping and other 
devices. (Disagree) 

. Public employees should not have the right to 
strike for higher wages. (Disagree) 

. School children should be bussed to achieve racial 
balance in elementary and secondary schools 
(Agree) 

. One has a moral responsibility to disobey laws he 
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Percentages Expressing Liberal Response 


believes are unjust. (Agree) 


Am- Semi-pro- Profes- G 
i . ammas 
ateurs fessionals sionals 
184 44%, 42%, 31% .19* 
181 71 73 54 .30* 
185 80 83 75 .13 
185 44 54 48 .O1 
185 59 75 59 .06 
187 59 45 47 312 
185 59 71 72 .15 
179 36 35 31 .09 
186 29 23 7 .52* 


Gammas with asterisks indicate a level of significance less than .05. Gammas were computed by con- 
sidering the responses elicited by each item (strongly agree, agree, disagree, strongly disagree) and 
amateurism-professionalism as two ordinal variables in a contingency table. See Linton Freeman, 
Elementary Applied Statistics (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1965) 79-89, 162~175. 


Another aspect of longevity—convention at- 
tendance—is reported in Table 5. Here again, 
the data support our earlier findings and, on the 
surface, include no surprises. For most delegates 
this is their first national party convention. 
There are two possible explanations for the data 
shown in Table 5. First, it is possible that ama- 
teurs are mobilized for a particular con- 
vention and their absence at subsequent conven- 
tions is volitional. Given the nature of the ama- 
teur’s participation based on more immediate 
circumstances (e.g., issues, candidates, events), 
rather than organizational loyalty, it is conceiv- 
able that convention attendance is a one-time 
affair. For example, some delegates, who were 
committed to McCarthy rather than to the 
Democratic Party, may choose not to partici- 
pate in presidential politics in 1972 because the 
selection process is no longer salient. It is also 
possible that because of their tenuous commit- 


ment to the party, some delegates may be ex- 
cluded involuntarily by the regular party orga- 
nization. An alternative speculation is that a 
conversion process occurs in which amateurs are 
re-socialized as a result of their involvement in 
national party politics. That is, they lose some 
of their idealism and become political “realists” 
who learn to compromise, and accept the profes- 
sional’s view that the overriding goal of the 
party is to win elections. This hypothesis is also 
given some support by our finding that older 
delegates tended to be professionals. Although it 
is not possible for us to accept or reject either 
explanation, we can safely hypothesize that 
these explanations are not mutually exclusive. 
An accurate explanation probably includes ele- 
ments of both. 


Ideological Correlates of Amateurism 
In this section, we attempt to answer the 
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TABLE 7. AMATEURISM AND SUMMATED LIBERALISM- 














CONSERVATISM* 
Am- Semipro- Pro- 
ateurs fessional fessional 
(N =46) (N =53) (N=88) 
Conservatives 15% 17% 16% 
Moderates 22 17 34 
Liberals 63 66 50 
100% 100% 


100% 


Gamma = —.03, P>.05. 

* Respondents answers to each of the items pre- 
sented in Table 9 were summed together in Likert 
fashion and then classified as Liberals, Moderates 
and Conservatives. “No responses” were given 
the neutral score of 3 on 1-5 scales, hence account- 
ing for the inclusion of all 187 respondents. 


question of whether a delegate’s amateur or pro- 
fessional orientation is associated with his views 
on a number of foreign and domestic issues. An 
examination of Table 6 reveals that there are only 
three issues which significantly distinguish ama- 
teurs, semiprofessionals, and professionals. Ama- 
teurs and semiprofessionals are more likely than 
professionals to agree that “Communism has 
changed greatly,” and that “wars and revolu- 
tions are not Communist-inspired.” Similarly 
professionals are more likely than either of the 
two other groups to take a more aggressive 
stand on Vietnam.1® Item 9 most clearly dis- 
criminates between amateurs and professionals. 
Amateurs and semiprofessionals are much more 
likely to accept the principle of civil disobedi- 
ence than professionals (gamma = .52). In this 
case, however. a larger majority of all groups dis- 
agree with this basic tenet of civil disobedience. 
What finally emerges from our examination of 
Table 6 is not the differences between these 
groups, but rather the similarities. On six of 
the nine items there were no significant ama- 
teur-professional differences. 

Another view of this relationship is shown in 
Table 7. Here amateurism is associated with the 
summated liberalism-conservatism scores.1* The 
relationship is weak and suggests that amateurs, 
semiprofessionals and professionals are not dis- 
tinguishable along ideological lmes. This should 
not be surprising when we recall that the differ- 
ences between amateurs and professionals ap- 


!8 Tt should be noted here, however, that a ma- 
jority of all groups agreed with the Vietnam state- 
ment, which is a direct quote from a speech by 
Senator Eugene McCarthy. 

® See note, Table 10. 
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TABLE 8, AMATEURISM AND DELEGATES’ PARTISAN 
AREAL ROLE PERCEPTIONS* 


Atie 











Semi- Pro- 
Roles ateurs fessional fessional 
(N=40) (N=50) (N =83) 
Local 25% 26% 39% 
State or region 40 38 37 
Nation 35 36 24 
100% 100% 100% 


Gamma = —.21, P<.10. 

* The closed question used to elicit which geo- 
graphical segment of the party the delegates felt 
most responsible to was “To what segment of the 
party do you feel most responsible as a delegate? 
(a) my local party organization, (b) my state 
party organization, (c) my regional party, or (d) 
my national party.” 


pear to be procedural and stylistic. They have 
relatively similar attitudes toward substantive 
issues that might be summarized along a liberal- 
ism-conservatism continuum. This finding, how- 
ever, does not necessarily indicate the salience or 
the intensity of the expressed opinion and, as we 
shall show later, when amateurs are put into a 
compromise situation, which requires flexibility, 
they react quite differently from professionals 
holding the same substantive attitudes. 


Amateurism and Decision-Making 


The effects of amateurism are considered here 
by examining the responses to three questions 
concerned generally with party loyalty and can- 
didate preference. First, we asked about the geo- 
graphical segment of the party to which they 
felt most responsible as a delegate. The respon- 
ses to this question are reported in Table 8. The 
differences are not dramatic (gamma = —.21). 
But, there is an observable tendency for ama- 
teurs and semiprofessionals to define what might 
be called their areal roles?° in terms of repre- 
senting or being responsible to state, regional or 
national constituencies rather than local constit- 
uencies. 

This tendency is consistent with earlier no- 
tions of the professional in politics. Both Merton 
and Wilson have suggested that the professional 
politician “is pre-occupied with the local com- 
munity to the exclusion of his affairs outside his 


” John C. Wahlke, Heinz Eulau, William Bu- 
chanan, and Leroy C. Ferguson, The Legislative 
System: Explorations in Legislative Behavior 
(New York: Wiley, 1962), Ch. 13. 
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TABLE 9. AMATEURISM AND DECISION-MAKING 
STRATEGIES IF DELEGATES’ FIRST CHOICE FAILS 








‘‘ Semipro- Profes- 
Strate Amateurs fessional sional 
Ey (N =43) : 
(N =48) (N =82) 
Vote for another candi- 
date with whom I agree 95% 83% 63% 
Vote for the apparent 
winner to promote 
party unity 5 17 37 
100% 100% 100% 


Gamma =.63, P <.01. 


community.”?1 They describe the amateur as a 
“cosmopolitian” who has minimal ties to the 
locality and a much stronger attachment to a 
larger constituency.2? _ 

Another question asked was, “If it appears 
your first choice cannot win the nomination, 
what would you do?” In Table 9, we have di- 
vided the responses into two groups—those 
whose support is contingent upon their agree- 
ment, in principle, with a candidate and those 
who would simply vote for the apparent winner 
in order to promote party unity. It appears that 
while a majority of all groups intend to adhere 
to some principle of ideological compatibility 
professionals are much more likely to compro- 
mise that principle for the sake of party unity 
(gamma = .63). These findings provide support 
for the notion that the professional is more in- 
clined to compromise certain attitudes in order 
to achieve party unity, and likewise underline 
the amateur’s relative unwillingness to compro- 
mise for the sake of partisan consensus. 

Finally, we turn to a consideration of the rela- 
tionship between amateurism and candidate 
preference, the latter being the most important 
factor in assembling the Democratic delegates. 
An unmistakable relationship exists between ama- 
teurism and support for Vice President Hum- 
phrey and Senator McCarthy (Table 10). Sev- 
enty-one percent of the professionals in our sam- 
ple threw their support to Humphrey as con- 
trasted with only eight percent who favored Mc- 
Carthy. The amateurs, on the other hand, di- 
vided their support more evenly between the 
candidates with McCarthy being favored by 41 
percent. 

In order to assess the relative capacity of the 


"Robert K. Merton, “Patterns of Influence: 
Local and Cosmopolitan Influentials,” in Social 
Theory and Social Structure (Revised Ed.; Glen- 
coe: Free Press, 1957), pp. 387-420; and Wilson, 
op. cit., pp. 10-11. i. 

z2 Ibid. 
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TABLE 10. AMATEURISM AND 
CANDIDATE PREFERENCE 











Candidate Am-  Semipro- Pro- 
Praleioh ateurs fessional fessional 
eference (N=42) (N=49) (N=79) 
Humphrey 33% 51%, 71% 
McCarthy Al 24 7 
Other* 26 25 29 
100% 100% 100% 


X?=24.5, P<.001. 
V (Craemers V) =.26. 
* Kennedy, McGovern and favorite sons. 


amateurism variable to predict candidate prefer- 
ence we chose another commonly used variable 
in analyzing political decision-making for com- 
parison. Liberalism-conservatism (See Table 7) 
has been used on numerous occasions by politi- 
cal scientists, and although there exists little 
agreement on operational grounds? the variable 
has been found to have some predictive utility 
for political decision-making. The usefulness of 
ideological variables appears to be greater in 
studying so-called “elites” or highly politicized 
groups than for citizen groups. McClosky was 
able to differentiate Republican from Demo- 
cratic convention delegates on policy positions, 
as well as show substantial differences between 
the policy positions of party leaders from both 
parties and the rank and file of the respective 
parties.24 McClosky’s findings, nevertheless, re- 
vealed significant intra-party differences be- 
tween party leaders. Thus the question of ideo- 
logical consenus, and its presumed impact on 
convention decision-making has yet to be empir- 
ically demonstrated. 

Data in Table 11 show that ideology and can- 


**See David W. Minar, “Ideology and Political 
Behavior,” Midwest Journal of Political Science 
5 (November, 1961), 317-331; and Phillip E. Con- 
verse, “The Nature of Belief Systems in Mass 
Publics,” in Ideology and Discontent, David Apter 
(ed.) (New York: Free Press, 1964), pp. 206-261. 

“See Herbert McClosky, et al., “Issue Conflict 
and Consensus Among Leaders and Followers,” 
American Political Science Review 54 (June, 1960) 
406-427; and “Consensus and Ideology in American 
Politics,’ American Political Science Review 58 
(June, 1964) 361-879. In addition to McClosky’s 
studies which dealt with positional issues, a host 
of other studies too numerous to list here have 
found ideology to be correlated with political de- 
cision-making. 
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TABLE 11. IDEOLOGY AND CANDIDATE PREFERENCE 











Candidate iia Moderate Liberal 
Preference (N =26) (N=44) (N=100) 
Humphrey 58% 81% 44% 
McCarthy 0 3 34 
Other* 32 16 22 
100% 100% 100% 


A? =33.6, P >.01. 
V (Craemers V) =.32. 
* Kennedy, McGovern and favorite sons. 


didate preferences are strongly related. The 
more liberal respondents supported McCarthy 
while the more conservative favored Humphrey 
and other candidates. Given this finding we 
again turned to our primary interest in amateu- 
rism, which has previously been shown to be vir- 
tually unrelated to liberalism-conservatism (see 
Table 7). Therefore, we hypothesized that ama- 
teurism represented a variable that could pre- 
dict candidate preferences independent of ideol- 
ogy. Table 12 shows the correlation coefficients 
between amateurism and candidate preference 
controlling for ideology, and ideology and candi- 
date preference controlling for amateurism. This 
procedure is essentially a partialing process as- 
suming nominal level measurement of the vari- 
ables. The capacity of both amateurism and ide- 
ology to predict candidate preference indepen- 
dent of each other is demonstrated by the sub- 
stantial V values that remain when controls are 
imposed. When amateurism and ideology are 
combined, the multiple association with candidate 
preference increases (V = .63). 

To recapitulate, the liberal amateur delegate 
was the most typical supporter of McCarthy, 
while Humphrey’s most consistent supporters 
were conservative professional delegates. Ama- 
teurs are not necessarily liberal. They were 
ranked as conservatives almost as often as pro- 
fessionals. We have shown in Table 12 that ide- 
ology and amateurism are significantly and inde- 
pendently related to candidate preference. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


James Q. Wilson, whom we have relied upon 
for our conception of the amateur Democratic 
delegate, has suggested that “It is not age, edu- 
cation, or class that sets [the amateur] apart 
and makes him worth studying ... Rather, it is 
his outlook on politics, and the style of politics 
he practices.”25 Our results are in general 


* Wilson, op. cit., p. 2. 
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TABLE 12. PARTIAL AND MULTIPLE ASSOCIATIONS 
INVOLVING THE EFFECT OF AMATEURISM AND 
IDEOLOGY ON CANDIDATE PREFERENCE 


F 
(Craemers V)* Xatt 
Ideology and candidate preference 
Original (Table IT) .32 33.6 
Controlling for amateurism 
Professionals .26 11.3 
Semiprofessionals .33 9.5 
Amateurs 44 14.8 
Amateurism and candidate preference 
Original (Table 10) 26 24.5 
Controlling for tdeology 
Conservatives Al 9.9 
Moderates ol 8.5 
Liberals sao 22.8 
Multiple association 
(Amateurism and 
Ideology) .63 68.6 


* See note, Table 2. 
** All X? values are significant beyond the .05 
level. 


agreement with Wilson’s earlier description. We 
have inferred from our findings that the ama- 
teur’s outlook on politics is determined, in part. 
by his later (adult) socialization experiences. 
We have suggested the ways in which the earlier 
(childhood) socialization experiences of the pro- 
fessionals may have contributed to their concern 
with party unity, their willmgness to compro- 
mise and their primary desire for electoral vic- 
tory. Further, we have suggested that the politi- 
cal socialization process cannot be evaluated in 
terms of crude background characteristics such 
as age, education and income, Finally, we have 
identified two dimensions of candidate appeal. 
First, we have shown that the perceived policy 
position of the candidate, defined along a lib- 
eral-conservative continuum, were an important 
determinant of his appeal to convention dele- 
gates. The second dimension, and the dimension 
we have been most concerned with, which we 
have labeled amateurism, has been shown to 
have a significant impact on candidate prefer- 
ence—independent of ideological or policy con- 
cerns. 

Commenting on the relationship between ide- 
ology and amateurism, Wilson has stated: 


. it is not their liberalism that is their chief 
distinguishing characteristic. They [amateurs] can 
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be found in the Republican party as well, and there 
they are likely to be extremely conservative. What 
is necessary is a definition that distinguishes the 
new [amateur] from other politicians but which 
is applicable equally to liberal and conservatives.” 


** Ibid, p. 2. It is interesting to speculate about 
the extent of amateurism present among Republi- 
cans especially when we recall the Goldwater nom- 
ination in 1964. See for example, Aaron Wildasky, 
“The Goldwater Phenomenon: Purists, Politicians 
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Perhaps the most important result of this study 
is that we have successfully operationalized a 
definition of amateurism which is drawn largely 
from Wilson’s earlier work. Beyond this, we 
have demonstrated that this measure meets the 
criterion Wilson suggested, i.e., it is not related 
to ideology and, to that extent, represents an 
important independent dimension of political de- 
cision making and candidate appeal. 


and the Future of the T'wo-Party System,” Review 


of Politics, 27 (July, 1965), 386-413. 


IDEOLOGY AND PRAGMATISM: PHILOSOPHY OR PASSION? 


JOHN P. Diaerns 
University of California, Irvine 


In “Politics, Ideology, And Belief Systems”? 
Professor Sartori has undertaken the Sisyphean 
task of drawing up conceptual schemes to distin- 
guish the political mentalities of the pragmatist 
and the ideologist. His “Hypothesis” poses the 
curious proposition that “ideology and pragma- 
tisms qua ‘political cultures’ are related, re- 
spectively, to the ‘cultural matrixes’ rationalism 
and empiricism.” (p. 402) When political scien- 
tists put forth hypotheses, students of history 
are usually not far behind with their arid facts 
and pale negations. Sartori’s hypothesis is an in- 
triguing theoretical formulation of a central is- 
sue in twentieth century politics; whether it is 
historically valid is the concern of this article. 
For the question that remains uppermost as I 
read his article is simply who are the ideologists 
and who are the pragmatists? Historically con- 
sidered, if we were to apply Sartori’s defining 
characteristics to a specific context it may very 
well be that the totalitarian “ideologies” of com- 
munism and fascism would have to be judged 
“pragmatic,” while the mentality of American 
political behavior may even have to be consid- 
ered “ideological.” Since I am sure Professor 
Sartori did not have this ironic interpretation in 
mind, perhaps some elaboration is in order. 

When Marx turned Hegel on his head he not 
only gave a materialistic base to German ideal- 
ism but imputed an activistic impulse to politi- 
eal theory. Dialectical materialism is the “actu- 
alization of philosophy,” the extension of con- 
templative thought into real life. And whether 
regarded as a “knowing-process” or as Sartori’s 
“belief system,” Marxism represented a rejection 
of both the deductive rationalism of Descartes 
and the sensationalist rationalism of Locke? In 
this respect I doubt if Marxism—which Sartori 
cites as “the outstanding current example” of an 
ism conceived in a “cultural area qualified by 
the notion of rationalism” (p. 402)—can be sub- 
sumed under his following syndrome of “ratio- 
nalist ideologies”: 


The rationalisttc processing-coding tends to ap- 


*This Review, 63 (June, 1969), 398-411. 

? Gustave A. Wetter, Dialectical Materialism: A 
Historical and Systematic Study of Philosophy in 
the Soviet Union, trans. Peter Heath (New York: 
Praeger University Series, 1963), pp. 8-41, 256-267, 
488-517. 


proach problems as follows: i) deductive argumen- 
tation prevails over evidence and testing; ii) doc- 
trine prevails over practice; iii) principle prevails 
over precedent; iv) ends prevail over means; and 
v) perceptions tend to be ‘covered up,’ doctrine- 
loaded, typically indirect. Hegel’s famous sentence 
‘the rational is real’ goes to the very heart of the 
rationalistic mind, for the rationalistic attitude is 
to argue that if the practice goes astray, there 
must be something wrong with the practice, not 
with the theory. (p. 402) 


This is a tidy list of mental traits but I fail 
to see where it applies to the communist as an 
ideological personality. More specifically, a 
Marxist who accepted Engel’s bastardization of 
dialectical materialism and evolutionary positiv- 
ism would have to deny many of these very du- 
alisms.3 And a Marxist who followed Lenin’s ad- 
vice would have to accept a code of conduct that 
would be decidedly empirical, concerned primar- 
ily with realizing doctrine not through deduction 
but through action, with unifying theory and 
practice and joining means and ends. Sartori 
tells us that “Oakeshott equally makes a good 
point when he writes that ‘Rationalism is the as- 
sertion that .. . practical knowledge is not 
knowledge at all.’” (p. 402) Significantly, Lenin 
made a similar assertion when he attacked the 
“rationalist” Machists, whom he mistakenly be- 
lieved to have been foreshadowed by Berkeley, 
Hume, and Kant, and then went on to empha- 
size the overriding importance of practice as the 
sole criterion of knowledge.* Since the kernel of 
Marxist epistemology is “praris,” it would seem 
that for a communist practical knowledge is the 
only real knowledge. Cognitively, then, Marxism 
as a system of thought would have to be judged 
“empirical” rather than “rationalist.” Trans- 
lated into politics, it is this empirical or “sci- 
entific” nature of Marxism which probably ac- 


3 George Lichtheim, Marxism: An Historical 
and Critical Study (New York: Praeger Univer- 
sity Series, 1961), pp. 234-258. For a specific rejec- 
tion of rationalism and empiricism as “invalid” 
epistemological categories, see Mao Tse-tung, “On 
Practice,” in Arthur P. Mendel (ed.), Essential 
Works of Marxism (New York, 1961), pp. 499-513. 

1V., I. Lenin, Materialism and Empitrio-Criticism, 
XIV, Collected Works (Moscow: Foreign Langu- 
age Publishing House, 1962), pp. 19-39, 138-143, 
passim. 
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counts for communism’s highly pragmatic and 
opportunistic mode of action; and, it seems ap- 
propriate to add, it was this “experimental” 
ethos which explains the “Americanization of 
Marxism” by the Old Left of the thirties, es- 
pecially by those mtellectuals who were nur- 
tured on the pragmatism of John Dewey.5 

In the example of fascism it is also difficult to 
understand how ideology and pragmatism can 
be treated as “polar opposites.” Can fascism, 
particularly “classical” Italian fascism, be inter- 
preted as indicative of a “rationalistic” state of 
mind and thus a doctrinal ideology? To answer 
this question we merely have to go to the horse’s 
mouth itself, to the famous essay “The Doctrine 
of Fascism” signed by Mussolini but probably 
ghosted by Gentile. Here we are informed that 
fascism is not a doctrine of words but “an act of 
life” whose “pragmatic veins” are “its will to 
power” and “its will to be.” Similarly, Gentile 
elsewhere maintained that fascism was opposed 
to doctrinal reasoning because “intellectualism” 
meant “the divorce of thought from action, of 
knowledge from life, of brain from heart, of the- 
ory from practice.”? By breaking down the anti- 
naturalistic dualisms between thought and ac- 
tion, fascism became something of a mirror-im- 
age of Marxism. But fascism actually went fur- 
ther than Marxism in demanding that action 
prevail over theory, in making practice a tran- 
scendent end in itself, an ecstatic “premise” in the 
case of Italian fascism, a sublime “fulfillment” in 
the case of German National Socialism’ Clearly 
fascism represented at once an amalgam and 
distortion of various philosophical traditions; 
nevertheless it strains historical credibility to re- 
gard the fascist mind as a rationalistic mentality 
in which theoretical knowledge is paramount. 
On the contrary, Italian fascism conceived it- 
self as an endless movement unencumbered by 
any teleological fixations, an adventurous experi- 
ment in which the only approach to political 


‘Sidney Hook, Towards the Understanding of 
Karl Marz (New York, 1933); see also Max East- 
man’s criticisms of Hook in Marxism: is it Science 
(New York, 1940), 299-348. 

*Reprinted in Carl Cohen (ed.), Communism, 
Fascism, and Democracy: The Theoretical Foun- 
dations, (New York, 1962), pp. 349-364. 

* Giovanni Gentile, “The Philosophical Basis of 
Fascism,” Foreign Affairs, 6 (January, 1928), 290- 
304. 

? Ernst Nolte, Three Faces of Fascism: Action 
Française, Italian Fascism, National Socialism, 
trans. Leila Vennewitz (New York, 1966), pp. 243- 
271, 365-425. 
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knowledge must be pragmatic. After all, Musso- 
lini claimed William James as one of his leading 
“mentors.””® 

Carrying this admittedly brief survey up to 
date, one may also wonder how the “New Left” 
can be categorized under the rubric of “rational- 
ism.” For the New Left reason is the enemy, 
doctrine is a delusion and theory a snare. It 
hardly needs to be pointed out that the political 
mood of the rebellious young is based on emo- 
tion and spontaneity, a “soul politics” where 
style substitutes for content and engagement for 
inquiry. Professor Sartori states that “an impor- 
tant feature of the ideological mentality that 
neatly flows from its rationalistic matrix is that 
the central elements of an ideological belief sys- 
tem are necessarily ‘ends, not ‘means.’” (p. 
403) This generalization is doubly ironic. For 
aside from the existential subjectivism of today’s 
youth—which defies Sartori’s philosophical 
points of reference—it seems fair to say that the 
New Left’s demand for sheer power rather than 
specific program reveals a concern for means 
rather than ends, and that its tactic of confron- 
tation politics suggests an interest in the inno- 
vating forms of protest rather than in the de- 
ductive content of thought. Can this recent and, 
in historical perspective, totally unanticipated 
phenomenon of radical dissent be explained as 
an expression of the axiomatized rationalism 
which Sartori believes is the mark of the ideo- 
logical psyche? Indeed the irony is compounded 
as we stop to consider that when the anti-ideo- 
logical liberal opposes the desperate antics of the 
New Left his characteristic response is: “I agree 
with your goals but not your methods.” If the 
liberal and radical do agree on common ends (a 
skeptical assumption at best) and differ only on 
means, what remains of the distinction between 
the “pragmatist and “ideologist’”’? 

Apparently Professor Sartori’s answer to this 
question is provided in the second section of his 
essay where he draws the distinction between 
ideology as a mentality and ideology as a pas- 
sion. In many ways this is the most convincing 
part of his article; yet I am still in doubt as to 
how ideological mentalities and ideological emo- 


° Wiliam K. Stewart, “The Mentors of Mus- 
solini,” this Revrew, 22 (November, 1928), 843-869. 
Although the pragmatic content of Italian Fascism 
appealed to American liberals, Stewart’s claim that 
Mussolini was familiar with James’s philosophy is 
doubtful. See this author’s “Tlirtation With Fas- 
cism: American Pragmatic Liberals and Mus- 
solini’s Italy,” American Historical Review, LXXI 
(January 1966), 487-506. 
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tions relate to one another. Discussing the 
“emotive status” of the ideologist and the prag- 
matist, Sartori argues that the former’s “belief 
system” is based on “fixed elements” deeply held 
by a “closed cognitive structure,” while the lat- 
ter’s is based on “flexible elements” loosely held 
by an “open cognitive structure.” (p. 405) But 
here we are dealing with personal inclinations 
and social awareness, with inner passion and ex- 
ternal perception; in short, with nothing less 
than morality and mind, axiology and epistemol- 
ogy. Sartori admits that “beliefs are inextricably 
value-laden—they precede the analytical dis- 
tinction between value and fact”; and because 
of the unresolvable predicament in value theory 
he states that “I propose to search for structural 
elements of differentiation bearmg on how one 
believes.” (p. 401) By focusing on the “how” 
Sartori is content to describe the process of be- 
lief, not its purpose; and by concentrating on 
“how” he avoids the more telling question of 
“why” people believe what they believe. The up- 
shot is that since Sartori is not interested in the 
intellectual or psychological genesis of belief he 
is unable to show a precise causal relationship 
between his philosophical categories and his po- 
litical patterns of behavior. As such, the argu- 
ment is neither logically compelling nor empiri- 
cally convincing. Why, for example, should a 
“rationalist,” who supposedly derives political 
knowledge from universal truths and values 
which are grasped only by reflection, be any 
more prone to ideological extremism than an 
“empiricist” who, assuming values “given” in 
the natural world, realizes political knowledge 
not in reflection but in action? In short, if Sar- 
tori’s categories are to have any validity the 
questions we must ask are essentially these: Is 
there some inner-connection between ideology 
and rationalism on the one hand and pragma- 
tism and empiricism on the other? Can social 
beliefs be inferred from philosophical disposi- 
tions? Does metaphysics govern politics? 

Such issues, of course, are only implicitly ger- 
mane to Sartori’s contemporary study, and it 
would be petty to criticize him for not address- 
ing his learned essay to these unanswered ques- 
tions in intellectual history. But one purpose of 
the present essay is to suggest that historically 
the affinity between philosophical mentalities 
and political beliefs is not as simple as Sartori’s 
models imply. If we followed Sartori’s concep- 
tual illustrations we would be hard pressed to 
explain why similar philosophical systems of rea- 
soning have led to diametrically opposite politi- 
cal conclusions. To cite a familiar example, if 
philosophy shapes politics how can we explain 
why John C. Calhoun was able to draw upon an 
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empirically-reasoned, Marxist analysis of history 
and society and arrive at a comprehensive, ideo- 
logical defense of slavery ??° 

Perhaps the riddle could be explained if we 
acknowledged that ‘political commitments are 
more often based on personal ideals and value 
judgments that are not logically tied to philo- 
sophical schools of thought. But in Sartori’s 
analysis, confined to “how one believes” rather 
than “why,” there is no dialectical interplay be- 
tween thought and values. As a result we remain 
in the dark as to the motives of political beliefs. 
About all we can legitimately infer is that the 
possession of a similar philosophical mentality is 
no guarantee that the mode of political behavior 
will likewise be similar. This was the conclusion 
reached by the doubting-Marxist Henry De 
Man, who nearly a half century ago declared: 
“Socialism is a passion, not a cognition.’ It is 
precisely this personal dimension, this mystery 
of character and ethical intuition, this sense of 
the human mind responding to a concrete situa- 
tion, that is lacking in Sartori’s analysis. With- 
out this imner-dimension and external context I 
fail to see how we can fully understand anything 
about the behavior of an ideologist or a pragma- 
tist from the anonymity of abstract models. 
Moreover, in light of the recognition on the part 
of both American pragmatists and European 
Marxists that value Judgments cannot be de- 
duced from empirical evidence,?? it is difficult to 
accept Sartori’s hypothesis that the empirical 
mentality distinguishes the pragmatist from the 
ideologist. Rather than resort to the matrixes 
rationalism and empiricism, it seems more valid 
to suggest that it is not the philosophical meth- 


0 Richard Hofstadter, “John C. Calhoun: The 
Marx of the Master Class,” in The American 
Political Tradition (Vintage edition, New York, 
1954), pp. 68-92. 

"Henry De Man, The Psychology of Socialism, 
trans. Eden & Cedar Paul (New York, 1927), p. 
497 

a2 Sidney Hook, “Marxism and Values,” Marzist 
Quarterly, 1 (January-March, 1937), 88-45; Lesaek 
Kolakowski, Toward a Marxist Humanism: Essays 
on the Lefi Today (New York, 1969), pp. 58-66. 
To a behavioralist, of course, the fact-value dichot- 
omy is a non-problem since ideology serves to 
“rationalize” value-selection whereby “the cogni- 
tive conviction of truth and ‘moral’ conviction of 
rightness are merged.” (Talcott Parsons, The So- 
cial System [Glencoe, Ill., 1951], 351.) But Sartori 
rightly rejects this functional description of ide- 
ology as “far too broad” and “almost nil” in its 
discrimination of the “value dimension” of be- 
havior. (p. 400) 
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od of thought but the overwhelming power of 
moral vision, psychic turbulence, identity anxi- 
ety, or social malaise that determines cognitive 
tendencies and world outlook. Sartori acknowl- 
edges the function of “ideological heating,” but 
since he offers no causal explanation of this emo- 
tional factor it is impossible to understand why 
ideology waxes and wanes. Why do embedded 
values subtly erode away? Why should a crisis 
of conscience suddenly erupt? Why the “alien- 
ation” of the intelligentsia? If we could answer 
these questions we might begin to understand 
why the ideologist is “loosed upon the world/ 
full of passionate intensity” and why the prag- 
matic “centre cannot hold.” These are crucial 
questions for political scientists and historians, 
as well as psychologists and poets. 

Of course “why” problems may be regarded 
as the agony.of the historian, not the political sci- 
entist. Yet it seems that Sartori promises more 
than he delivers. Although he states that “for 
the present enquiry ideological doctrines are giv- 
ens” (p. 899), he also admits that ideology “does 
belong to the concepts that are supposed to have 
broad and far-reaching causative significance. 
Hence, if the eminence attributed to the notion of 
ideology is justified, it must be justified because 
the term explains, not merely because it abridges 
and/or provides a regressive stopper. Therefore, 
as the discussion proceeds the focus will be pro- 
gressively shifted to the explanatory value of the 
various meanings of ideology, for my ultimate 
purpose is to probe and single out the conceptu- 
alizations that are cognitive mstruments, that 
do have explanatory-causative potency.” (p. 
400) As one follows Sartori’s figures and qua- 
drants (up to and including number six on the 
“End of Ideology Hypothesis”) it is hard to tell 
where the “regressive stopper” is unplugged and 
when the “explanatory-causative potency” be- 
gins to flow. For example, Sartori’s graphic illus- 
trations apparently are designed to establish the 
conditions under which the “end of ideology” 
will be realized. To fulfill these conditions Sar- 
tori argues that it is not so much the emotive 
but the cognitive status that must change from 
(I) “fixed elements [which] are rigid, dogmatic, 
impermeable to argument and evidence,” to 
(ITI) “firm elements [which] are firmly held, 
but are open to evidence and/or argument.” 
(pp. 404-406) According to this pattern, would 
Mussolini’s transition from doctrinal socialism 
to dynamic Fascism be interpreted as presaging 
the end of ideology? Similarly, would not Stalin 
and Togliatti, who were always willing to adapt 
theory to new evidence, have to be regarded as 
“pragmatic,” while Wilson and Roosevelt, who 
possessed “fixed” ideas about Europe’s political 
future, have to be characterized as “ideological”? 
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And how would we include in this “explanatory- 
causative” schema Lenin and Lincoln? Can 
Sartori’s distinction between ideology and prag- 
matism explain their paradoxical behavior? 
Lincoln, who opposed Polk’s precipitating 
war by sending troops into a disputed terri- 
tory and then himself dispatching troops to dis- 
puted Fort Sumter; Lenin, who used war to 
seize power in the name of world revolution and 
then withdrew Russia from the war thus adher- 
ing to the very “revolutionary defensism” he 
previously denounced; Lincoln, who was pas- 
sionately devoted to individual freedom and yet 
forced to suppress civil liberties for reasons of 
military expediency; Lenin, who with equal 
passion called for “no enemies on the Left” and 
then crushed the Kronstadt anarchists for the 
sake of revolutionary success. Both leaders, it 
would seem, could operate with “fixed” historical 
“ends” in mind and yet respond to the flux of 
experience and change with the course of events 
while at the same time trying to guide events. 
To be sure, the comparison is superficial: Lin- 
coln desired to conserve a country by restoring 
the union; Lenin wanted to transform the world 
by realizing the revolution. Nevertheless, it is 
extremely difficult to use Sartori’s models to 
judge who was the rationalist and who was the 
empiricist for the simple reason that both men 
brought human will to bear upon history not 
merely by comprehending it but by trying to 
change it. And in a sense both were successful. 
They correctly read the movement of history 
and thereby emerged victorious over their oppo- 
nents. Is then the pragmatic thinker by defini- 
tion the historical victor, the one whose very 
position proves that his ideas had accurately 
gauged the pace and direction of history? What- 
ever the answer to this question, Sartori’s cate- 
gories are of little help. Indeed, when one 
tries to compare the actions of an ‘ideologist” 
like Lenin to a “pragmatist” like Lincoln the 
meaning of political pragmatism begins to seem 
like nothing more and nothing less than the con- 
tent and agony of men in power. 

Sartori’s distinction between rationalism and 
empiricism also explains very little about the 
vaunted pragmatism of American liberalism. Em- 
piricism as a scientific philosophy may have in- 
spired a pragmatic mentality, but the intellec- 
tual groundwork of American politics was nour- 
ished in a “cultural matrix” that would have to 
be described as rationalistic. One need only pe- 
ruse The Federalist to appreciate the extent to 
which the axioms of Newton and the “maxims of 
geometry” influenced the Framers.1* Moreover, 


The best expression of these deductive axioms 
is in Hamilton, The Federalist, No. 31; for a per~ 
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throughout much of our history the American 
mind was paralyzed by such concepts as natural 
law, rationalistic theories that were later trans- 
muted into scientific laws like Social Darwinism. 
It is true that a school of pragmatic philosophers 
ultimately revolted against this abstract “formal- 
ism” in American thought, but the naturalistic 
metaphysics eventually developed by America’s 
most influential philosopher, John Dewey, had 
the effect of obscuring the very dualisms which 
Sartori believes to be the defining earmarks of 
rationalism and empiricism, and hence of ideol- 
ogy and pragmatism.14 

To be more precise, let us return to Sartori’s 
categories. His hypothesis maintains that “the 
rationalistic attitude is to argue that if practice 
goes astray, there must be something wrong 
with the practice, not with the theory”; whereas 
the “empirical attitude is to argue that if the 
practice goes astray, something is likely to be 
wrong with the theory, not with the practice.” 
(p. 402) This is a well-wrought distinction; but 
once again, how are we to apply the model to 
pragmatism where, as Dewey emphasized, there 
is no fundamental dualism between ordinary 
practice and prescriptive theory ?5 And how are 
we to apply it to American history where, as 
Daniel Boorstin has argued, it was assumed that 
all theoretical speculation was needless since the 
descriptive (the “is”) and the normative (the 
“ought”) fused into an unspoken national faith 
in the “givenness” of values?1® Indeed, can we 
apply Sartori’s model to America’s past political 
behavior? Can it be argued, for example, that 
when political practice went “astray” during a 
crisis as profound as the Civil War Americans 


ceptive analysis of Madison’s theoetical premises, 
see Robert A. Dahl, A Preface to Democratic 
Theory (Phoenix edition, Chicago, 1963), pp. 4-33; 
for the philosophical implications, see Arthur O. 
Lovejoy, “The Theory of Human Nature in the 
American Constitution and the Method of Coun- 
terpoise,” in Reflections on Human Nature (Johns 
Hopkins paperback edition, Baltimore, 1968), pp. 
37-65. 

“ Morton White, Social Thought in America: 
The Revolt Against Formalism (Beacon paperback 
edition, Boston, 1957); see especially White’s Cri- 
tique of Dewey’s ethical theory, pp. 203-219. 

8 T'he Quest for Certainty: A Study of the Re- 
lation of Knowledge and Action (Capricorn edi- 
tion, New York, 1960), pp. 192-194, 281, passim. 

The Genius of American Politics (Chicago, 
1953). See also my “Consciousness and Ideology in 
American History: The Burden of Daniel J. Boor- 
stin,” which will appear in the American Historical 
Review, February 1971. 
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questioned the “theory” of the republic?1”7 Have 
Americans ever seriously challenged the theoret- 
ical foundations of their government? On the 
contrary, when practice seems to deviate from 
theory Americans have shown a tenacious capac- 
ity for either reaffirming earlier theoretical 
ideals or for creating myths and symbols to rec- 
oncile the contradictions between the mundane 
exigencies of practice and the hallowed images of 
theory.18 

Giovanni Papini once observed that pragma- 
tism is a philosophy of doing without a philoso- 
phy. In politics it could be said that pragmatism 
is a theory of doing without a theory. And with- 
out a sense of theory how can the political prag- 
matist discern whether it is practice or theory 
that has gone “astray”? Indeed, inasmuch as the 
pragmatist assumes that ideas are immanent in 
the texture of experience, that precedent gives 
rise to principle, that ends are embodied in 
means, and that theory is implicit in practice, 
one can only conclude that pragmatic behavior 
embraces both of Sartori’s rationalistic and em- 
pirical paradigms. Applied historically and ex- 
amined philosophically, Sartori’s models are op- 
erationally meaningless. 


“No major American political thinker reex- 
amined the theoretical assumptions of the federal 
republic as a result of the Civil War crisis, at least 
not in the terms Sartori has laid down. While 
southern legalists like Alexander Stephens ap- 
pealed to the Constitution to vindicate the cause 
of secession, northern statesmen like Lincoln ap- 
pealed to Providence only to discover that the 
causes of the war remained inscrutable—“The 
Almighty has his own purposes.” (See Edmund 
Wilson, Patriotic Gore: Studies in the Literature 
of the American Civil War [Galaxy edition, New 
York, 1966] pp. 99-130, 380-437.) At the same time 
many intellectuals blithely welcomed the war as a 
purification of the body politic—Whitman even 
drew upon Hegel to rhapsodise about a “general 
soul” that would reveal itself dialectically through 
the struggle of opposites. (See George M. Fred- 
erickson, The Inner Civil War: Northern Intellec- 
tuals and the Crisis of the Union [New York, 
1965].) 

* The value conflicts, moral antinomies, cultural 
tensions, and political contradictions between be- 
lief and behavior in the history of the American 
mind have been explored in the works of John 
Higham, R. W. B. Lewis, Leo Marx, Marvin 
Meyers, Charles Sanford, Henry Nash Smith, and 
William R. Taylor. For a review of a portion of 
this scholarship, see David Brion Davis, “Some 
Recent Directions in American Cultural History,” 
American Historical Review, 73 (February, 1968), 
pp. 696-707. 
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Historically, past experience may very well 
show that Sartori’s formulations result in a par- 
adox. Can a people enjoy a pragmatic political 
culture and at the same time question the theo- 
retical basis of its political system? Would not 
much constant scrutiny force the public into in- 
terminable debates over the proper “ends” of 
government, into the divisive issue of telos in- 
stead of the innocuous matter of technique? If 
American history is any guide, the record seems 
to suggest that only when a society takes its 
“ends” or “theory” for granted can pragmatism 
flourish. In this respect pragmatism means the 
cessation of theoretical reflection and the mysti- 
fication of process as an end in itself. Studying 
this mindless, anormative behavior, Louis Hartz 
concluded that America’s “irrational Lockian- 
ism” became “one of the most powerful absolu- 
tisms in the world.”?® Indeed to have a reciprocal 
dialogue between theory and practice might re- 
quire an intense degree of social or cultural con- 
flict, the presence of those very elements who 
would challenge the political foundations of soci- 
ety by articulating fresh values and outspoken 
ends, thereby undermining the pragmatic con- 
sensus. Hence the paradox of Sartori’s empirical 
syndrome. Hence, too, the dilemma of political 
pragmatism: a consensualized society cannot an- 
alyze itself in view of theoretical norms without 
ceasing to be pragmatic; without, that is, ceas- 
ing to believe that values are “given” in the na- 
ture of experience. 

Philosophically, Sartori’s argument is also 
questionable. For it is possible that pragmatism 
and Marxism alike overlap the distinction be- 
tween rationalism and empiricism since both 


Dewey and Marx never quite shook off Hegel’s. 


influence. Dewey recalled that “Hegel’s thought 

. . supplied a demand for unification that was 
doubtless an intense emotional craving, and yet 
was a hunger that only an intellectualized sub- 
ject-matter could satisfy. . . . Hegel’s synthesis 
of subject and object, matter and spirit, the di- 
vine and the human, was, however, no mere m- 
tellectual formula; it operated as an immense 
release, a liberation.”?° Marx also drew upon 
Hegel to absorb the classical conflicts of philoso- 
phy, the dichotomies between thought and ac- 
tion, being and doing, theory and practice.?+ Be- 
cause both the pragmatist and the Marxist (and 


The Inberal Tradition in America (Harvest 
edition, New York, 1955), pp. 11, 58. 

° “From Absolutism to Experimentalism,” in The 
Golden Age of American Philosophy, ed., Charles 
Frankel (New York, 1960), pp 389-390. 

2 Sidney Hook, From Hegel to Marz: Studies in 
the Intellectual Development of Karl Marz (Ann 
Arbor edition, 1962), pp. 15-76; Herbert Marcuse, 
Reason and Revolution: Hegel and the Rise of 
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the pragmatically-oriented fascist like Gentile) 
share Hegel’s anti-dualist assumptions, Sartori’s 
distinctions between rationalism and empiricism 
are of little value in explaining either ideological 
or pragmatic behavior. Sartori writes that “the 
ideologist cannot have it both ways, he cannot 
claim at the same time an intellectual and a 
practical primacy.” (p. 402) Why not? To the 
extent that a pragmatist and a Marxist believe 
that knowledge is realized in action and theory 
fulfilled in practice, there is no reason why they 
both cannot claim the best of all epistemological 
worlds. 

The ideologist and the pragmatist can claim 
not only a common epistemological premise but 
a common ontological premise as well. Years ago 
Mannheim was the first, I believe, to notice that 
the controversy over ideology brought about “a 
decisive turn in the formulation of the problem 
of reality.” When the ideologist was accused of 
entertaining only utopian visions he was forced 
to demonstrate his ideas were useful and conse- 
quential in the real world. For once it was 
granted that ideas could be “regarded as futile 
when it came to practice,” it followed that “the 
only reliable access to reality is to be sought in 
practical activity.” Ironically, the concept of 
ideology negated itself as the ideologist came to 
accept a pragmatic definition of reality. The lo- 
cus of political reality thus shifted from contem- 
plation to realization, and the ideologist himself 
soon forsook the life of theory and became 
caught up in the debate over practice. Thereaf- 
ter the validity of political ideas was no longer 
solely a matter of ends but also of means. And 
since even the ideologist. would have to prove his 
wisdom in the realm of experience. “The imevi- 
table and appropriate outlook” for “modern 
man” became that of “pragmatism.’”? 

Not long after Mannheim made this shrewd 
observation the pragmatist Dewey and the 
Marxist Trotsky debated one another. Signifi- 
cantly, Dewey agreed with Trotsky that “in- 
creasing the power of man over nature” and 
abolishing the “power of man over man” was 
the proper “end-in-view,” but he disagreed over 
the “means that are judged to be most likely to 
produce that end.”?3 Accepting Trotsky’s thesis 


Social Theory (Beacon edition, Boston, 1960), pp. 


pp. vil—xiv, 3-29. 

= Ideology and Utopia: An Introduction to the 
Sociology of Knowledge (Harvest edition, New 
York, n.d.), pp. 72-73. 

3 This debate, which first appeared in the New 
International in 1938, has been reprinted in the 
pamphlet Their Morals and Ours: Marxist Versus 
Liberal Views on Morality, ed. George Novack 
(Merit Publishers, New York, 1966), 57, 
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on the “interdependence of ends and means,” 
Dewey also endorsed the Marxist position on 
the historical relativity of morality by admitting 
that “the only alternative position to the idea 
that the end justifies the means is some form of 
absolutistic ethics.” But what Dewey objected to 
was the assumption that the specific strategy of 
“elass struggle” could be deduced from the uni- 
versal goal of human liberation. Now insofar as 
Dewey charged Marxism with the “Hegelian” 
notion that empirical means could be derived 
from moral ends, Sartori may take some satis- 
faction in his rationalist paradigm. In this con- 
nection, however, three comments seem appro- 
priate. First, the charge had little foundation in 
Trotsky’s “empirical” reading of Marxism, a 
reading which offered “no such automatic an- 
swers” to the problems of ends and means since 
only the “living experience of the movement un- 
der the clarification of theory provides correct 
answers to these problems.”24 Second, the major 
thrust of Dewey’s critique was to accuse Marx- 
ists, and rightly so, of relying on “historical 
laws” as a guide to social action. The “assump- 
tion of a fixed law of social development is not 
relevant” to the issue of means and ends, wrote 
Dewey.?5 In this respect the American philoso- 
pher was not attacking Marxism for its rational- 
istic mentality but for its pseudo-scientific em- 
piricism and positivism. Finally, Trotskyists 
themselves were just as disposed to reason prag- 
matically when they accused American pragma- 
tists of becoming “hypnotized by abstractions” 
in their puristic “search for truth.” Using Dew- 
ey’s own vocabulary, the Trotskyists declared: 
“Simply to claim ‘we seek truth’ is not enough. 
Even in the highly developed physical sciences, 
the concept of truth, the adoption or rejection of 
the whole method of inquiry, must be in the end 
related to the purposes which the inquiry is de- 
signed to serve. ... Historical and political in- 
quiries do not occur in a social vacuum; they 
are immediately and crucially related to the po- 
litical ends and aims of individuals, parties and 
classes, and function actively as weapons in the 
political struggle.”?8 

This illuminating encounter between Ameri- 
can liberals and Marxists, between pragmatists 
and ideologists, suggests that Sartori’s para- 
digms must be qualified by Mannheim’s pre- 
science. For when we observe both sides main- 
taining that their opponents are “mystical” and 


*4Tbid., p. 41; see also Isaac Deutscher, The 
Prophet Outcast: Trotsky, 1929-1940, Volume TIT 
(Vintage edition, New York, 1965), pp. 438-444. 

= Ibid., p. 58. 

z2 James Burnham and Max Schactman, “Intel- 
lectuals in Retreat,” New International, 5 (January, 
1939), 6. 
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“abstract,” and both sides professing to be “em- 
pirical” and “historical”; and when we see that 
the debate was essentially over means, over sci- 
entific method rather than moral ends; and 
when we note that each group used the language 
of instrumentalism and claimed their rivals were 
blinded by the concepts of rationalism, then the 
only conclusion to draw is that Mannheim 
shrewdly predicted that “pragmatism” would be 
the “inevitable and appropriate outlook” in 
modern political dialogue. 

Assumptions can move models as well as 
mountains. Professor Sartori’s hypothetical as- 
sumptions were constructed in the inviting spirit 
of “awaiting contrary proof.” (p. 399) Whether 
he regards historical evidence and philosophical 
argument as sufficient proof remains to be seen. 
Nevertheless, after defining ideology as a ration- 
alistic mentality it was curiously ironic that Sar- 
tori himself proceeded to study ideology ration- 
alistically; that is, to set up conceptual models 
from which patterns of behavior are to be de- 
duced with graphic-like precision. Given the in- 
tractable nature of the subject it would seem 
that when an over-arching word like “ideology” 
fails us, and when the concept itself resists sys- 
tematic analysis, perhaps our only recourse is to 
study the history of the idea in all its manifesta- 
tions and try to discover whether the various 
concepts of ideology have had any binding effect 
on political conduct.27 Turning to history, of 
course, inevitably means focusing upon the rich 
tapestry of the particular and unique; the exis- 
tential situation where, as historians and political 
scientists have learned from novelists, political 
behavior may be penetrated in its full individual- 
ity and ambiguity.?* 

But even granting Sartori’s methodological 
premises, the crux of my reply is to suggest 
that the matrixes rationalism and empiricism 
are, when applied to the historical “ideologies” 
communism and fascism, more apparent than 
real; and that the absolute polarity (“polar op- 
posites”) between ideology and pragmatism is. 
when considered in view of Sartori’s criteria and 
in light of the historical record and philosphical 


7 For a masterly synthesis of the various histori- 
eal expressions of ideology, apart from its behav- 
ioral implications, see George Lichtheim, The 
Concept of Ideology and Other Essays (Vintage 
edition, New York 1967), pp. 3-46. 

3 See, for example, Allen Bullock’s comments on 
Proust and Dostoievski in “The Historian’s Pur- 
pose: Historian and Metahistory,” in The Philoso- 
phy of History In Our Time, ed. Hans Meyerhoff 
(New York, 1959), pp. 292-299; and the recent 
anthology, Tke Political Imagination in Literature, 
eds. Philip Green and Michael Walzer (New York, 
1969). 
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implications, more modelled than true. Too of- 
ten, I’m afraid, we American pragmatists tend 
to regard an ideologist as anyone on the wrong 
side of the barricades. Sartori’s otherwise in- 
sightful study does little to clarify the situation. 
The very word itself is so shot through with ter- 
minological confusions and semantical traps that 
it has almost ceased to have meaning in political 
discourse.2® What to do? Perhaps we should ei- 


In addition to the excellent references Sartori 
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ther develop a new vocabulary and a new set of 
conceptual tools to distinguish the pragmatist 
from. the ideologist; or, in the ecumenical spirit of 
“awaiting contrary proof,” admit that we are all 
pragmatists and we are all ideologists. 


cites regarding this problem, see also the debate 


among Daniel Bell, Carl J. Friedrich, and George 
Lichtheim in the Slavic Review: American Quar- 
terly of Soviet and East European Studies, XXIV 
(December, 1965), 591-621. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To THE EDITOR: 


I hesitated before writing to comment on the 
review of my book by Professor Macridis and 
Mr. Schell (this Review, March 1970, pp. 234- 
235) on the grounds that reviewers are entitled 
to their opinions and should not have to antici- 
pate dealing with howls of rage from the authors 
impaled. I decided to allow myself the luxury of 
reply because my complaint has less to do with 
the opinions of the reviewers than with the de- 
scription they provide of what I say. 

According to the review, I think that indus- 
trialization and affluence “induce inevitably” a 
decline of ideology, that political cleavagés have 
“dissipated,” that people vote on the basis of 
“mereased knowledge.” It is stated that I accept 
generalization about industrial societies “in toto,” 
and that I “believe that the end of Ideology had 
come.” Thereafter, I am accused of a “somewhat 
uncritical application of the ‘decline of ideology’ 
theory.” 

A capsule summary of what is already a survey 
of a wide range of materials is a hazardous busi- 
ness. To review what is already a review of some 
very controversial theses must be all the more 
trying. Nevertheless, this is a caricature that I 
cannot leave unchallenged. 

My book was conceived as an attempt to assess 
the claims of the end-of-ideology/depoliticiza- 
tion/growing-consensus literature in a case study 
of a recalcitrant subject: France. I tried to look 
at countertrends, to distinguish a variety of 
groups, to avoid statements about inevitability 
and the foolish notion that all visible trends were 
likely to point in the same direction. I empha- 
sized the particularities of the French case and 
said they might indefinitely impede the kind of 
political arrangements that had arisen elsewhere 
in the West. 

The book in question, Political Change in Con- 
temporary France, is, indeed, more sanguine about 
prospects for political stability than is currently 
fashionable, though it makes many qualifications 
unmentioned by the authors of the review. In 
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particular, it does not come down in support of 
many of the most familiar “decline of ideology” 
arguments, arguing that abstraction will become 
more apparent in the political thought of con- 
temporary Western nations, that the Communist 
Party shows no sign of disappearing in France, 
that while there are signs of change, the style of 
politics in France is not yet very different from 
what it was, though some issues have declined in 
salience, that depoliticization has not occurred. 

Unfortunately, the reviewers’ interpretation of 
the character of the book leads to their treating 
it as though it were a polemic, which it was not 
meant to be. This affects the tone of the review. 
For example, we are informed that “Waterman 
discovers in his Epilogue a student subculture,” 
whereas the subject is dealt with, even empha- 
sized, in earlier chapters as well. 

The book undoubtedly raises some difficult in- 
tellectual issues and has provoked disagreement 
elsewhere on substantial questions of political so- 
ciology (See Frank E. Myers, “Social Class and 
Political Change in Western Industrial Systems,” 
Comparative Politics, 2 (1970), 389-412.). I 
would hope that future debate will also center on 
the important questions of social structure, po- 
litical protest and socio-political change in the 
West and not on the dead horse of whether or 
not there has been an “end of ideology.” 

Harvey WATERMAN 
Douglass College, Rutgers University 


To THE Eprror: 

Professor Waterman has written a good book 
and the review Mr. Schell and I wrote indicates 
that we thought so. He is unduly sensitive to the 
caveats and qualifications that a reviewer has 
the right—justly or unjustly—to bring forth. I 
do not think the matter calls for a long reply— 
the whole subject related to the “decline of ide- 
ology” continues to lend itself to many misunder- 
standings both for authors and reviewers! 

Roy C. Macrinis 
Brandeis University 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Rulers Imperative: Strategies for Political 
Survival in Asia and Africa. By W. Howard 
Wriaarns. (New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1969. Pp. 275. $10.00) 


Howard Wriggins has written “An Advice to 
Princes in the New States”. He deliberately 
avoids effort at “grand theory” and “inclusive 
schemes”, aud self-consciously employs a mor- 
ally neutral vocabulary like his Florentine 
model. In his own words, his book “...is... an 
attempt to look out of the president’s or prime 
minister’s window, to see his problems as he sees 
them. It centers attention on the ruler’s search 
for allies and his effort to rally support for him- 
self so that he can stay in power long enough 
and with sufficient capability to get certain 
things done. It assumes that every leader has 
some choice in the way he tackles his job, for no 
two leaders would deal with their problem of ag- 
gregating and using political power in exactly 
the same way. It is, in sum, a study of alterna- 
tive strategies leaders have used in their efforts 
to gain or to sustain control, and to use that 
control to effect their will or whim on the poli- 
ties they ‘rule’.” 

This is a valuable book. It will find its way 
into courses, both graduate and undergraduate, 
dealing with developmental problems. It may 
also find its way to the desks of statesmen and 
politicians, both in the new nations, and the 
older ones, who need a lucidly written book of 
this kind. While it avoids “theorizing”, anyone 
familiar with the theoretical literature dealing 
with development themes will find in The 
Rulers Imperative traces of frameworks and 
concepts which have been formulated in the last 
ten or fifteen years. 

The study begins with an enumeration of the 
kinds of problems which confront the leaders of 
the new nations, the kinds of goals which these 
new elites tend to seek, the significant social 
groupings and competing elites which constitute 
some of the materials with which the leadership 
of the new nations must deal. Wriggms then 
turns to what he calls eight strategies for aggre- 
gating power. These include: one, projecting the 
personality; two, building an organization; 
three, promoting an ideology; four, rewarding 
the faithful and the susceptible; five, intimidat- 
ing the opponent and wavering ally; six, devel- 
oping the economy; seven, expanding or con- 
tracting political participation; and eight, using 
foreign policy. In the final chapter he deals with 
the problem of the interdependence of these 
strategies, conflicts among them, strategic mixes, 


how these strategic mixes can contribute to 
short and long-run goals, and a few illustrations 
of the development strategies of a number of 
leaders in the new nations. 

A number of problems arise in attempting to 
use this book to illuminate problems of develop- 
ment policy in Asia and Africa. While Wriggins 
constantly refers to the variety of kinds of na- 
tions in Asia and Africa, he never breaks them 
down into groupings which would significantly 
effect the kinds of policy options which leaders 
in the new nations have. Here he diverges from 
the Machiavellian model which offers special ad- 
vice to the rulers of hereditary, conquered, civil, 
ecclesiastical and mixed principalities, among 
others. The seventy-odd countries which are to 
be found in the various parts of Asia and Africa 
differ radically one from the other according to 
their size, level of economic development, the 
complexity of their traditional cultures, ethnic 
and linguistic composition, previous colonial and 
political experience, proximity to cold war con- 
flicts, and other aspects of fortuna and necessita. 
Needless to say, these gross differences in the 
characteristics of the many nations about which 
Wriggins is generalizing effect the kinds of goals 
that the leaders of these nations can reasonably 
seek, and the strategies and strategic mixes 
which are appropriate for these goals, From this 
point of view Wriggins has seriously over-gener- 
alized his advice to princes. Sorting these coun- 
tries out by relevant variables and combinations 
of variables would enable us to locate the partic- 
ular country or kind of country which concerns 
us in an appropriate class or type. This would 
have made it possible for us to speak with more 
focus to the question of developmental goals and 
strategies. 

The treatment of the notion of strategy and 
strategic mixes also creates some analytic prob- 
lesm. The eight strategies which Wriggins treats 
are laid out side by side as though the leaders of 
the new nation had relatively free choice in se- 
lecting among them. Actually every leader of a 
new nation will have a problem of rewarding 
the faithful, and intimidating the opponents, de- 
veloping the economy, doing something about 
political participation, and developing some kind 
of foreign policy. While I share with Wriggins 
his concern with excessive theoretical formaliza- 
tion, just a bit more theorizing, classifying, con- 
necting and differentiating would have helped 
the leader of the new nation apply these valu- 
able materials and discussions to his own pecu- 
liar fate. 
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In an effort to avoid the deterministic over- 
tones of some of the theory in the developmental 
field, he has exaggerated the freedom of political 
leaders in the new nations. The demonstration 
effects of the modern world and the diffusion of 
products and ideas across borders, the cultural 
level, economic resources, social structure and 
political organization in particular countries all 
have the effect of definmg and limiting options. 
A realistic advice to princes would have to come 
closer to the real crunches and constraints of ev- 
eryday life. How much real freedom does a 
leader have in the choice of form of political or- 
ganization, extent of political participation, the 
development of ideology, the use of rewards and 
penalties, if he chooses a policy of economic de- 
velopment? How much real freedom does he 
have in the broad area of economic and social 
modernization? What are the consequences for 
leadership choices of the rapidly widening gaps 
between the modern and the non-modern world? 
Failure to confront these larger issues contrib- 
utes to a certain blandness of tone particularly 
in parts III and IV of the book. 

It avoids the abstraction of much of the theo- 
retical work in the field. It is full of interesting 
and valuable illustrations and illuminating anec- 
dotes. The price it pays for this is getting lost in 
detail, and dealing with problems and processes 
out of context. But we owe a debt to Wriggins 
for bringing the important theme of develop- 
mental leadership into focus. 

GABRIEL A, ALMOND 

Stanford University 


Politics and the Social Sciences. EDITED BY 
Seymour Martin Lipset. (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1969. Pp. 328. $7.50; 
paper, $2.75.) 


This is not the first nor is it likely to be the 
last symposium on the relations between the 
study of politics and the other social sciences. 
But editor Lipset has brought together ten fine 
essays by distinguished practitioners of cross- 
disciplinary political analysis. Thus the volume 
provides a guide to many of the contemporary 
dilemmas in the field. 

Because the authors are conspicuous contrib- 
utors to both the substantive and polemical lit- 
erature on the subject there are few surprises. 
Fred Greenstein and Arnold Rogow find psy- 
chology not only useful but essential to the un- 
derstanding of politics. Scott Greer sees the 
study of politics as an application of sociological 
theories, particularly within the context of orga- 
nization theory. Far more sceptical of the socio- 
logical explanations is Giovanni Sartori who ar- 
gues for a “political sociology” in which political 
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variables would be given more independent 
weight than they are in “ the sociology of poli- 
tics.” William Mitchell examines his own semi- 
defection from Parsonian sociology to “political 
economy” while Mancur Olson demonstrates 
how truly antithetical economic theory is to 
Parsonian sociology. 

With the exception of Sartori, the authors 
mentioned see the study of politics on the re- 
ceiving end of the disciplinary theoretical ex- 
change. There is evident among the political sci- 
entists, however, an enhanced self-confidence 
that studies in the political arena might also im- 
prove psychiatry and economics. It is a measure 
of the theoretical pecking order of the disciplines 
that the historian Richard Jensen and the an- 
thropologist Ronald Cohen are most concerned 
with the aid which they can receive from the 
more systematic political science. The sympo- 
sium concludes with Hayward Alker’s tour of 
advanced techniques in the use of statistics in 
causal analysis. 

In a symposium of such diversity the points 
at issue revolve around approaches and theories. 
No one, of course, finds any theory or method 
unique to the study of politics. What does differ- 
entiate the authors is their thinking on how the 
social sciences can or cannot be joined. The 
question is sometimes raised explicitly, but more 
often it is implicit in the discussion. The domi- 
nant viewpoint among the authors and one 
shared by most behaviorally oriented political 
scientists is that a natural harmony prevails 
among the disciplmes. As Greer indicates, “. . . 
there are really only two basic analytical 
schemes in the study of human behavior—the 
psychological and the sociological... ; their ex- 
planatory theories ... are cognate.” While no 
single theory reigns, no great difficulty exists in 
bringing them together. Certainly politcal scien- 
tists have moved blithely from notions of politi- 
eal culture to group theories, role theories, per- 
sonality theories, communications theories, 
structural-functional theories, and then to sys- 
tems theories, all with little intellectual strain. 
Even when a concept such as the group retreats 
from its original pretensions as the explanation 
of all political behavior, it nevertheless remains 
an important tool in subsequent political analy- 
sis. In effect there is a general social science, plu- 
ralistic in its explanations, and the study of poli- 
tics js the application of these explanations in a 
specific context. 

This is the central thrust of Fred Greenstein’s 
well thought-out defense of the use of psycho- 
logical variables in political analysis. Greenstein 
recognizes the limitations, but he argues that as 
long as we can explain the actions of a Wilson or 
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a Kennedy in psychological terms we must in- 
elude the psychological interpretation in our 
analysis. Psychology does not have to explain 
everything, just something in order to justify its 
worth to political science. And of course Green- 
stein is right—in a pluralistic social science all 
variables deserve equally to be heard and tested. 

A strikingly different view is that of the econ- 
omist Mancur Olson who argues that the so- 
cial sciences rest on two different and frequently 
opposing preconceptions and methods. At one 
pole lies the rational calculus, closely associated 
with economic theory, but applicable in any sit- 
uation in which men “have determinate wants or 
objectives but at the same time do not have so 
much of the means to achieve these ends that all 
their desires are satiated.” At the opposite pole 
is the preconception, “. . . that people do what 
they are brought up to do,” characteristic of the 
dominant modes of thinking in sociology and 
psychology (and one might add political sci- 
ence). The latter preconception finds its expla- 
nations of political behavior by studying how 
wants are derived. The former focuses on the 
means by which wants are satisfied. 

I am, of course, oversimplifying what Olson 
already admits is an oversimplification; never- 
theless I think his argument is correct. The dif- 
ferences between rational calculus and social 
psychology are differences not of subject matters 
but of method and theory. One can find repre- 
sentatives of both approaches in every social 
discipline. Those who ask how man’s wants arise 
tend to use diffuse, plural, functional explana- 
tions. Those who focus upon the means of satis- 
fying wants tend to work from logical-deductive 
theories. In political science in recent years there 
has been a growing literature of game theory, 
party theory, choice theory, and exchange the- 
ory, all of which seek to reduce and hold con- 
stant the “want? side of the equation, to explore 
the logic involved in satisfying a few narrowly 
defined or assumed politcal wants. 

The importance of Olson’s distinction lies in 
the assertion that rational calculus and the so- 
cial psychological approach do not blend easily. 
They tend to produce conflicting not additive 
explanations. For example Olson dissects the 
problem of political integration. The functional- 
ist sees political unity as a product of common 
needs, a consensus of values. The proponent of 
rational calculus, Olson argues, explains inte- 
gration as the product of differences, of a situa- 
tion in which men with different needs and 
wants find satisfaction in coming together for 
purposes of exchange. 

The extent to which rational calculus and the 
social-psychological approach are at odds is not 
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widely understood. The pluralistic assumptions 
of general social science lead us to expect that 
the conclusions reached by rational calculus are 
merely additional variables. Yet this expectation 
causes social scientists to talk past each other 
and perhaps past themselves. For example, when 
V. O. Key raised the possibility that the 
electorate might be responsible he treated it as a 
question of evidence, and the subsequent contro- 
versy has tended to center upon the evidence. In 
reality what Key demonstrated was that even 
where the evidence is the same the rationalist 
perspective (to which Key was addicted in all 
his work) leads to explanations opposed to those 
based on social psychology. 

The reactions of Sartori, in the symposium, to 
sociological explanations of voting are similar to 
Key’s. Although it is not explicitly stated, I 
think Sartori’s scepticism flows from the ratio- 
nalist bias inherent in politics itself. As much a 
game of rational calculation as economics, poli- 
tics calls out for theories of rational behavior. 
The complaints that contemporary political sci- 
ence isn’t about “politics” would be echoed in 
Economics if that field were to devote itself pri- 
marily to the differential spending habits of 
classes and groups, the economic socialization of 
consumers and producers, and personality differ- 
ences among corporate executives. Such ques- 
tions may be interesting to economists, but only 
within the framework of rational theory. 

It is, of course, possible that the truths of so- 
cial psychology can be wedded to those of ratio- 
nal calculus to produce a truly unified political 
or social science. But if theoretical unity is ever 
to come, we must first recognize how different 
the two approaches are. By making us sensitive 
to the differences this symposium makes a real 
contribution. 

JOSEPH A. SCHLESINGER 

Michigan State University 


The Role of the Congressman. By Rocrr H. 
Davipson. (New York: Pegasus, 1969. Pp. 
220 $7.00 cloth; $2.25 paper.) 


Roger Davidson’s, The Role of the Congress- 
man, is one of those few books on the national 
legislature that can be recommended to both 
students with a general beginning interest in 
Congress and scholars with an extensive back- 
ground in the field. Starting with the same sam- 
ple survey of 116 members of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, completed in 1963-1964, that 
served as the basis for the earlier volume by 
Davidson, David M. Kovenock, and Michael K, 
O’Leary, Congress in Crisis: Politics and Con- 
gressional Reform (Belmont, Calif.: Wads- 
worth, 1966) Davidson uses the role concept to 
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develop a relatively comprehensive picture of 
the Congressman and his environment. The au- 
thor extends the classification of legislative roles 
applied by John Wahlke and his associates in 
their four state survey, The Legislative System 
(N.Y.: Wiley, 1962), to the House of Represen- 
tatives with frequent comparisons between legis- 
lative bodies at these two levels. He integrates in 
a tightly written and highly readable analysis a 
wide range of previous studies of the Congress. 

Those readers familiar with the Congress will 
find an accurate, recognizable description of the 
‘House, as well as a rich variety of new insights 
drawn from the survey data. For the newcomer, 
Davidson’s treatment cuts through many of the 
stereotypes of Congress posing basic value con- 
flicts in the interpretation of Congress. The sur- 
vey results on Congressional attitudes summa- 
rized in an appendix are in themselves a reveal- 
ing self-portrait of the House. 

The overriding conclusion of the study, that 
“the legislator is a divided soul” as a member of 
both a prestigious national institution with task- 
and work-group-oriented norms and as a spokes- 
man for external constituency interests, is not 
new. Davidson goes beyond this general Insider- 
Outsider dichotomy of members however to 
demonstrate “coherent and consistent patterns 
of role-taking” within the House, He finds for 
example that “the Tribune is an instructed Del- 
egate, a Local, and a party Loyalist; he is 
slightly more receptive to interest groups than 
the average Congressman.” In contrast the Rit- 
ualist is the classic “House man.” His pattern of 
role cognitions are Trustee, National, neutral to- 
ward party and slightly less receptive to interest 
groups than his average colleague. The author 
suggests a comprehensive map of role cognitions 
in his concluding chapter. 

The most interesting parts of the analysis are 
Davidson’s explorations of some of the patterns 
he finds. He suggests, for example, why partisan 
role orientations decrease with seniority, why 
Republicans are more district-oriented than 
Democrats, why purposive and partisan role ori- 
entations vary by geographical region. He cau- 
tions the reader that the strong local strain 
among members should not be equated with 
“parochialism.” To the Congressional reformer 
who prefers competitive seats to safe districts, 
Davidson notes that “whatever the benefits of 
electoral competition, it does not tend to pro- 
duce Congressmen who are Trustees or who are 
free to take a national view of things. And what- 
ever the vices of safe districts, they do tend to 
produce just such members.” 

Within the conceptual framework he has 
adopted and’ the data available to him, the au- 
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thor’s analysis is carefully and methodically de- 
veloped. He offers only “a limited perspective 
drawn from a narrow range of findings.” He is 
aware that he is pushing his data to the limit 
and sometimes beyond and that his limited sam- 
ple-size precludes sophisticated multivariate 
analysis. On the other hand, he tends to accept 
uncritically the role classifications of The Legis- 
lative System and to sidestep the question of 
how role cognitions bear on enacted roles and 
outputs of the legislative system. Do role cogni- 
tions vary for example with issue scope? The 
author’s own estimate of the utility of further 
applications of role theory would have been in- 
structive. 

Davidson raises some interesting questions 
about trends bearing on Congress that he might 
have explored at greater length. In a highly sug- 
gestive analysis of legislative careers over ten se- 
lected Congresses he finds that contrary to ex- 
pectation, in recent years, the general trend has 
been toward younger first-term Congressmen 
and that prior formal officeholding seems to 
have decreased perceptibly within both parties. 
One possible explanation is that “the career 
ladder to Congress has become more distinct 
from career ladders to other public offices,” a 
point well worth developing. 

One of the most important issues raised by 
Davidson is the relative salience of internal and 
external role expectations over time. Contempo- 
rary Congressmen are more firmly “House men” 
than their nineteenth century predecessors in his 
estimate. The implied strengthening of Insider 
or Trustee and National orientations has been 
balanced by a secular decline in the competitive- 
ness of districts which has probably served to 
moderate external role-expectations. Davidson 
concludes that “internal and external roles are 
probably in greater equilibrium today than in 
the past.” He acknowledges one potential con- 
flict however. Insofar as we know anything 
about public expectations for the performance of 
legislators “citizens apparently expect their Re- 
presentatives to follow instructions rather than 
exercise independent judgment.” This conflict is 
not’ normally serious as long as it is limited to a 
fairly narrow range of issues. If “attentive pub- 
lics” grow in number and size the duality of the 
legislative life could become increasingly uncom- 
fortable. Beyond these general observations 
Davidson does not attempt to project future 
trends in representation or changes in the size 
and nature of the Congressional constituency. 

The Role of the Congressman is more than a 
restatement of conventional and non-conven- 
tional wisdom about Congress. It is a valuable 
point of departure for both layman and scholar 
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as we fashion a contemporary statement of po- 
litical representation for the American democ- 
racy. 
JOHN S. Satoma III 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Crises in Foreign Policy: A Simulation Analysis. 
By CuHartes F. HERMANN. (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs Merrill, 1969. Pp. 234, $8.50.) 


Hermann presents several models of crisis de- 
cision making and tests them against data from 
an internation simulation series and US. foreign 
policy cases. The first model proposes that a cri- 
sis is a situation characterized by high levels of 
threat, time pressure and surprise. While the au- 
thor defines threat as blocking of goals, his oper- 
ations in the simulation and participant percep- 
tions seem to suggest that the communication of 
possible use of force is a more critical semantic 
aspect of threat. 

Hermann argues that this combination of 
three traits produces unique behavior as op- 
posed to any combination of less than three 
traits. His analysis proceeds to study behavior 
In crisis situations as compared with behavior in 
high threat plus time pressure (with surprise 
controlled) or other combinations of his traits. 
In so doing one tends to lose sight of possible 
interconnections of these factors. One also 
tends, of necessity, to think of only linear rela- 
tionships. 

For instance, Hermann proposes that crisis in- 
duces action. This hypothesis is based on cases 
and research such as that of North’s group; but 
puts aside work such as McClelland’s which 
strongly suggest that inaction follows crisis. By 
using the dichotomy—crisis vs. non crisis—Her- 
mann must discount either North’s or McClel- 
Jand’s results. However, the simulation results 
are unclear on action in crisis. He then distin- 
guishes among types of action and hypothisizes 
that crisis induces hostile and exploratory action 
but surpresses cooperative action. The simula- 
tion data support this hypothesis. 

However, it appears that “non-crisis” situa- 
tions such as those with both high threat and 
time pressure produce even stronger tendencies 
to avoid cooperation and to try exploration but 
have no connection with hostile action. Her- 
mann sees this as supporting the idea that crisis 
has “unique” effects. 

Another approach is to follow Hermann’s pro- 
vocative suggestion that variables in the defini- 
tion may interact. Using a model of decision 
process developed by Driver and Streufert (“In- 
tegrative complexity: Individuals and groups as 
information processing systems,” Administra- 
tive Science Quarterly, June, 1969) one can pro- 
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pose that a) Surprise can be viewed as amplify- 
ing threat since no plans for coping with the 
threat exist and b) short time compresses in- 
formation, as Hermann notes. In our model in- 
formation density and threat are jointly termed 
environmental load and interact to induce com- 
mon effects on the general complexity of decision 
making systems. This view then would see Her- 
mann’s crisis situation as a high environmental 
load situation. Combinations of threat and time 
pressure or threat and surprise might be moder- 
ate load conditions, while only one trait could 
describe low load conditions. 

This view proposes a curvilinear relation be- 
tween the complexity of decision making and 
load. An examination of the types of action re- 
veals that in low load situations, the predomi- 
nant response to input was simple cooperative 
acquiescence. In moderate load (e.g., high threat 
plus time pressure) simple acquiesence is 
avoided, the more complex exploratory response 
is Increased—but simple hostility is avoided. Fi- 
nally in high load (crisis) the simpler hostility 
action increases and exploration is less strong. 

In the next portion of the book, Hermann 
suggests that action in crisis will be moderated 
by intervening variables within the decision unit 
such as perceptions of hostile mtent by the 
threatening agent. While the conceptualization 
in these chapters is quite insightful and the case 
material is well employed, I found some diffi- 
culty with the statistical analysis. The statistics 
compared the incidence of an intervening vari- 
able for only cases of action in crisis vs, non-cri- 
sis. For instance, the data say that action takers 
in crisis see the other party as more hostile than 
action takers in non-crisis. It is not clear that 
this result means that in crisis (as opposed to 
non-crisis) if the other party is seen as hostile, 
action is more likely. The data could mean that 
in both action and inaction cases, crisis induced 
more perception of hostility than non-crisis, i.e. 
no necessary connection of hostile perception 
with action probability. This uncertainty plus 
the use of the unclear action-in-general variable 
will preclude any extended review of this sec- 
tion. 

In the final chapters, Hermann proposes an 
ingenious elaboration of his model: crisis in- 
creases pressures to act while decreasing evalua- 
tions of successful action. A decision taken un- 
der such incongruous conditions induces low 
confidence and a compensating search for sup- 
port which generates a flurry of communication. 
The simulation data generally confirms this 
model. However, here again the use of unrelated 
traits and dichotomous categories yields some 
odd results, which might be more meaningful if 
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examined from an environmental load point of 
view. 

For instance, Hermann argues that crisis pro- 
duces a decrease in search for definitional in- 
formation and for alternatives, number of alter- 
natives discussed and amount of participation in 
the group process. Each of these phenomena can 
be seen as aspects of integrative complexity in 
decision process. Complexity will be highest in 
moderate load and decline in crisis or low load. 
The simulation data clearly support the curvi- 
linear hypothesis with respect to all variables ex- 
cept amount of participation. Actual participa- 
tion increased to a maximum under crisis, but 
subjective perceived involvement declined; sug- 
gesting that group integration, ie. people influ- 
encing policy as opposed to merely talking, de- 
clined in crisis. Thus, all of these factors reflect- 
ing integrative complexity do decline in crisis— 
including effective integrating of people and in- 
_ formation, yet the high values of these variables 
in high threat plus short time situations is not so 
baffling. 

Similar clarifications of puzzling results relat- 
ing to post decision confidence and search for 
support in “non-crisis” (moderate load) settings 
could be presented. However, the above exam- 
ples illustrate sufficiently the difference between 
a linear, categoric approach to crisis and a cur- 
vilinear, dimensional approach. 

Hermann has conducted an exemplary simula- 
tion-experiment which yields both provocative 
findings and a stimulating post hoc model. Ex- 
ceptional care and insight characterized the de- 
sign of this study. This simulation had all the 
usual exciting, motivating characteristics of sim- 
ulations, all the relevance to actual foreign pol- 
icy settings, yet was not deficient in control. In 
fact, each type of threat, surprise and time pres- 
sure was introduced in controlled sequences. The 
data are free of much of the usual complaint 
that simulation runs are not comparable. Hence, 
the support derived therein for both Hermann’s 
model and my rudely superimposed model is un- 
usually well founded. This study should be used 
as a primer for simulation-experiment design. 

A final note concerns validity. How far ean 
one generalize from a set of Navy Petty Off- 
cers in the Internation simulation? As one an- 
swer Hermann well illustrates how Cuba and 
other cases reflect his hypotheses; and he does 
point the reader to useful sources (e.g. Guetz- 
kow) on this problem. 

M. J. Driver 


University of Southern California 


Theory of Voting. By Rosin FARQUHARSON. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1969. 
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This short work, which received the 1961 
Monograph Prize of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences in the field of the social sci- 
ences, has gone unpublished for more than ten 
years. The delay is most unfortunate, for The- 
ory of Voting is an elegant and thoroughly 
charming little book. It is, in addition, a major 
contribution, which may well rank among the 
most important contributions to analytical po- 
litical theory to date. 

The scope of Farquharson’s work is relatively 
narrow; it comes closest to Black’s Theory of 
Committees and Elections im this respect. 
Within this scope, however, it achieves a number 
of important results and insights. In precision of 
thought and analytical depth, the work with 
which it most invites comparison is Arrow’s So- 
cial Choice and Individual Values, yet Farquh- 
arson manages to perform his analysis without 
the somewhat forbidding technical apparatus 
employed by Arrow; the reasoning, though rig- 
orous, is expressed with clarity and elegance, 
and is illustrated by numerous examples. 
(Though a number of unfortunate misprints do 
mar the exposition.) Understanding Theory of 
Voting will require genuine intellectual effort on 
the part of the reader; but it will not necessarily 
require extensive background in technical math- 
ematics. 

The central part of the analysis—comprising 
some 51 pages, many wholely or partly covered 
with diagrams or footnotes—is an analysis of 
committee voting. The framework is game-theo- 
retic, the members of the committee being 
viewed as players in an non-cooperative, n-per- 
son game. There are m possible outcomes (such 
as alternative amendments to a bill, or candi- 
dates for a particular office), and n voters, each 
with his own preference ordering or ranking of 
the outcomes. Aside from the rather innocuous 
assumption that there are no ties in any of the 
preference orderings, there are no special restric- 
tions (such as single-peakedness) on individual 
preferences. The committee must select one of 
the outcomes for adoption, and must do so by 
means of some procedure in which outcomes are 
progressively eliminated from consideration by a 
succession of votes, until finally only one is left. 
Most of the analysis is concerned with binary 
procedures—that is, procedures such that at each 
stage of voting the committee is confronted with 
only two possibilities (subsets of outcomes) to 
vote on. The usual committee procedure for suc- 
cessively voting on alternative amendments to a 
single bill is a binary procedure in Farquharson’s 
sense. A three-candidate election in a single-mem- 
ber district, on the other hand, would normally 
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not constitute a binary voting procedure, since 
under usual electoral arrangements (e.g., simple 
plurality rule, or absolute majority with runoff), 
members of the electorate can vote more than two 
on the first ballot. 

Each voter is interested in casting his votes so 
as to achieve the most favorable final result pos- 
sible. Only rarely will “sincere” voting be best 
for this purpose; often a committee member will 
find it advantageous to vote against an outcome 
he really prefers, but which has no chance of be- 
ing adopted, in order to improve the chances of 
some second-best outcome. Thus in deciding how 
to vote each member must weigh various possi- 
ble voting strategies. Typically, there are many 
such strategies available to the individual voter; 
with only four outcomes, for example, there will 
always be at least eight distinct strategies for 
each member, and depending on the particular 
binary voting procedure employed, there may be 
as many as one hundred and twenty-eight. Since 
the final result depends on the joint strategy 
choices of all n committee members, the number 
of contingencies to be considered is substantial, 
and the strategic calculations facing the individ- 
ual voter as he attempts to determine his “best” 
strategy are hardly trivial. Indeed, in game situ- 
ations of this sort, it can easily happen that 
there is no “best” strategy—as in a two-person 
zero-sum game which has no saddlepoint. 

As Farquharson shows, there are indeed 
“best” strategies for committees employing bi- 
nary voting procedures, which are “best” in the 
sense that when all members of the Committee 
employ their “best” strategies, no single member 
ean secure a better final outcome by switching 
to some different strategy. (In game-theoretic 
terms, this amounts to showing that the Nash 
equilibrium points of such games are pure strat- 
egies.) In general, however, there are many such 
sets of best strategies; and to reduce this “some- 
what embarrassing” (28) plethora of equilib- 
rium points, the concept of “sophisticated” vot- 
ing is introduced. Very roughly speaking, a “so- 
phisticated” voter is one who uses his knowledge 
of the preferences, strategic opportunities, and 
sophistication of his opponents to predict their 
behavior (more precisely, to predict the strate- 
gies they will not employ), and who uses this 
information in making his own strategy choice. 
If all members of the committee are sophisti- 
cated in Farquharson’s sense, and all aware of 
each other’s sophistication, then this type of 
“hyper-rational” reasoning leads to a unique re- 
sult; by successively eliminating the dominated 
strategies of each voter the original game is pro- 
gressively reduced until each voter is left with 
only a single strategy—his “sophisticated” strat- 
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egy. In this sense, every binary voting procedure 
is shown to be determinate. 

In a second general result, Farquharson pro- 
vides a necessary and sufficient condition for a 
voter to have a strategy which is “best” in the 
much stronger sense of remaining “best” even 
when some or all of the other committee mem- 
bers play “irrationally”, by using non-equilib- 
rium strategies. As one might expect, however, 
such _ strategies—termed “straightforward” 
strategies by Farquharson—typically exist for 
only a few (or no) committee members. 

In addition to these general results, a number 
of interesting insights are also provided by 
means of an example which is laid out in detail 
in Appendix I. In a committee whose members 
vote “sincerely”, for example, “ the later a pro- 
posal is voted on, the better its chance;” and, 
a voter who also possesses a casting vote (Le. can 
break ties) “gets his way more often than a 
voter with only a deliberative vote.” (p. 62) 
Yet, interestingly, in a committee whose mem- 
bers vote strategically, both of these conclusions 
are reversed. “Therefore, to get your way, seck 
extra power in a sincere committee, but shun ex- 
tra power in a sophisticated committee.” (p. 63) 

Appendix II outlines a framework for the 
study of ordinal, n-person games without trans- 
ferable utility. This work, while mteresting, is 
somewhat dated, since a good deal has been 
done on such games since those pages were writ- 
ten. Appendix III present a game as a “model” 
for Rousseau’s Du Contrat Social. By analyzing 
the game, Farquharson secures “a rationale by 
which to explain Rousseau’s hostility to the exis- 
tence of political parties, and a means of inter- 
preting his assertions which permits many of his 
apparent Inconsistencies to be reconciled.” (p. 
80) 

Such are the contributions of Theory of Vot- 
ing. The limitations should also be pointed out: 
all results are for binary voting procedures, and 
do not apply to trinary or other procedures. Co- 
alitions are not allowed; the analysis is non- 
cooperative. (In a subsequent collaborative pa- 
per, however, Farquharson managed to relax 
these restrictions to some extent. See M. Dummet 
and R. Farquharson, “Stability in Voting,” Fco- 
nometrica, 29, 1961.) One and only one of the 
alternatives confronting the committee must be 
selected; hence, unlike the situation of a legisla- 
ure voting on a series of independent bills, 
where none, one, or all might eventually be 
adopted, such phenomena, as logrolling or vote 
trading cannot really arise. To say all this, how- 
ever, is to say only that a great deal of theoreti- 
cal work remains to be done in voting (as in 
most other areas of political science). 
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It is still too early to say how important 
these contributions will prove to be. The author, 
however, is unequivocal as to his aims: 


“the theory .. . is intended to be of use. Though 
its conclusions are reached by logical deductions, 
its assumptions are not logical truths. As an inter- 
preted theory, it makes synthetic assertions about 
particular voting procedures and particular modes 
of behavior. Since these assertions are not ana- 
lytic, they may be wrong. At least, they are test- 
able. And if they are not confirmed, it will be cer- 
tain that (logical slips aside) the explanation lies 
in some aspects of these assumptions. Then the 
way will be clear for these to be re-examined, and 
a more fruitful model constructed.” (p. 4) 


A personal guess is that Farquharson’s results, 
properly understood and digested, will eventu- 
ally prove to be quite useful, both in the study 
of how actual committees and committee mem- 
bers behave, and perhaps more importantly, as a 
starting point for the construction of more elab- 
orate analytic models of political mechanisms. 
However that may be, Theory of Voting is still 
a little gem to read; and no serious theoreti- 
cally-inclined political scientist can afford not to 
have mastered its contents. 

GERALD H. KRAMER 

Yale University 


Human Nature and History: A Study of the 
Development of Liberal Political Thought. BY 
RoserTt Denoon Cummine. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1969. 2 Vols., Pp. 
809. $20.00.) 


This is a massive, rich, and at times curious 
work. Cumming introduces his reader at the 
outset to John Stuart Mill as the character- 
istic liberal and defines liberalism as a philoso- 
phy of “adjustment” in an age of “transition.” 
In Mill’s case the adjustment is three-fold: “sci- 
entific” in the sense of attempting to construct 
an ethology of human character based on a 
model of the physical sciences; “historicist” in 
the sense of recognizing the importance of time, 
place, and circumstance in political develop- 
ment; and “moralistic” in the sense of concern 
for man’s inner self and individual diversity. 
Cumming professes not to write a history of 
ideas, but to deal with political philosophies as 
“structures of knowledge.” This involves placing 
any political thinker in “topological” context 
with reference to “other studies’—not only the 
sciences and history, but economics, poetry, and 
rhetoric as well. His still broader frame of refer- 
ence, however, consists of what he considers the 
two great traditions of Western political philoso- 
phy: the socio-historical tradition in which po- 
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litical problems are fitted into the context of his- 
tory and the moral-psychological tradition in 
which they are dealt with in a context of human 
nature. 

In turn, understanding Mill requires going 
“some distance back” to the genesis of these tra- 
ditions and arguably involves the very history 
of ideas which Cumming has disavowed. For ul- 
timately he traces the two traditions not simply 
to Polybius and Cicero, but to their differing in- 
terpretations of Plato’s Republic and Statesman. 
In fact that part of the study could stand as a 
small but fascinating book in its own right. 
From there Cumming moves forward through 
Machiavelli, Hobbes, Locke, Hume and Bent- 
ham to Mill and what he regards as the desecra- 
tion of political philosophy. 

He presents Mill’s first or scientific adjust- 
ment as having shattered the rough frame of 
reference of human nature within which most 
earlier British thinkers had managed to contain 
political philosophy. For Mill’s resort to the me- 
thod of the physical sciences fails in the end to 
yield any substantive ethology; the result in- 
stead is a radical split between logic and psy- 
chology which leaves us with empty method. 
But can Mill’s historicist adjustment save us? 
Mill on occasion does suggest that with each 
succeeding generation man becomes “better 
adapted for study” by scientific method. This 
possibility that history will somehow reunite 
logic and psychology is quickly subverted, how- 
ever, by Mill’s moralistic adjustment. If Mill ac- 
cepts after a fashion ‘the Saint Simonian-Com- 
tean view of history, he refuses to accept the le- 
velling enslavement of man’s inner self by such 
massive facts of history as American democracy. 
His antidote is of course his concern with the 
seemingly endless diversity of individuality and 
the fragmentary quality of any one individual’s 
perspective. But that compounds the failure of 
his first adjustment by defying the possibility of 
any frame of reference within which the individ- 
ual can take himself as being representative of 
universal human nature. 

If other critics have made these same points 
in one way or another (without returning to Po- 
lybius and Cicero), Cumming is perhaps more 
original and certainly devastating in his closing 
treatment of Mill’s Autobiography. There he 
finds liberalism in microcosm: not only ‘Mill’s 
acute awareness of transition around him, but 
his conviction that the human mind must still 
have “a certain order of possible progress” and 
that a given individual can both represent his 
age and get a bit ahead of it by “always pressing 
forward.” But all this proves to be, in Cum- 
ming’s judgment, nothing but a narcissistic es- 
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cape from Mill’s failure as a philosopher. For his 
compulsion to demonstrate that he was always 
making “mental progress” leads Mill to distort 
in the Autobiography what we know from other 
sources about his mental history. More than 
that, his adjustments with his predecessors, 
other studies, new ideas, and history become so 
increasingly “slack” that Cumming uses that 
word or a variation repeatedly in his last several 
pages. 

But the ultimate charge against Mill is that in 
failing as a philosopher he becomes little more 
than an historian of ideas—and of course of his 
own ideas. That makes him not just an heir of 
the dead tradition of political philosophy, but 
the “guiltiest of heirs—the heir who would dis- 
figure the corpse.” “There is no structure of 
knowledge left when the historian of ideas finds 
any thinker relevant insofar as his thinking was 
transitional—that is, insofar as it was composed 
simply of adjustments . . .” And that is an in- 
dictment which clearly stands in the case of a 
thinker whose ultimate concern is his own ideas. 
How about the case of Cumming himself? He 
covers himself somewhat by again disclaiming to 
be an historian and also by concluding that his 
very “selection of Mill to represent liberalism” 
was dubious. Apparently in the end Mill is not 
“relevant.” 

As for British political philosophy and liberal- 
ism, one wonders what T. H. Green or the early 
Laski would say about ending matters at this 
point. Both tried interestingly to weave new 
fabric from some of the loose ends left by Mill, 
and in a study of liberal thought it seems curi- 
ous to exclude both the idealist and pluralist 
variations. One is also likely to be troubled 
throughout by Cumming’s refusal to define lib- 
eralism in terms of substantive doctrine rather 
than as a process of adjustment per se—and es- 
pecially so when Mill in the end turns out some- 
how not to be truly representative of liberalism. 
Self-covernment, for example, is a process, but 
surely liberalism’s perennial commitment to that 
concept in one form or another has substantive 
significance which deserves attention. Again, if 
Millite liberalism fails as a “structure of knowl- 
edge,” is that not a charge which can be levelled 
broadly at most modern political thought, with- 
out seeming to single out one ideology or cul- 
prit? And if the substantive doctrine usually 
identified with liberalism is not to be taken seri- 
ously, then perhaps an interpretation of liberal- 
ism in terms of social class ought to be con- 
fronted more straightforwardly. Although Cum- 
ming mentions fleetingly the possibility of 
Locke’s “class bias,” it is disappointing that he 
does not deal with C. B. MacPherson’s telling 
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dissection of both Hobbes and Locke. For that 
dissection not only helps sort out some problems 
which trouble Cumming in those two thinkers; 
it is also relevant to Mill himself. 

Nor does Cumming deal with the provocative 
revisionist interpretation by Maurice Cowling 
and W. M. Simon, who suggest that behind 
Mill’s commitment to libertarian diversity there 
was always the long run expectation of some 
new, true, futuristic orthodoxy of moral belief 
and practice which would be virtually religious 
in quality. They document that argument in 
part, incidentally, with other works by Mill 
which Cumming very much neglects—eg., the 
essays on Comte, utilitarianism, and religion. 

That omission is all the more surprising when 
one recognizes that Cumming is sensitive all 
along to the basic problem in liberalism to which 
this interpretation of Mill responds. He spots it 
early in dealing with Locke when he notes the 
dilemma of liberalism in maintaining political 
tenets without postulating a total, holistic view 
of the world. It is not simply that liberalism has 
often held forth a promise of individual and 
group freedom which is arguably intolerable in 
any real society without the assumption of some 
frame of reference within which freedom is to be 
exercised. More bluntly, the problem is that the 
promise of freedom is almost invariably explicit, 
while the assumed frame of reference or ortho- 
doxy is usually tacit, hidden, or admitted only in 
the footnotes of liberal theory. That of course is 
the gist of the charge of “hypocrisy’—~whether 
witting or unwitting—which liberalism has faced 
so often of late. And in the end, perhaps that 
charge, rather than that he desecrated political 
philosophy, is the fairer one to bring against 
Mill himself. As for being an historian of ideas, 
it is difficult for me to see that Cumming de- 
serves that description any less than Mill. But I 
should hasten to add that I happen to consider 
the history of ideas an honorable, creative call- 
ing. And Cummings own extraordinarily 
thoughtful study, laced as it is with more than a 
little brilliance, surely confirms that judgment. 

VINCENT E. STARZINGER 

Dartmouth College 


The Rise of Massive Resistance: Race and Poli- 
tics in the South During the 1950's. By Nvu- 
MAN V. BarTLEY. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1969, Pp. 390. $10.00.) 
The author attempts to document the reaction 

of the white South to the push for integration 

during, the 1950’s, and to present this informa- 
tion within a conceptual framework which facili- 
tates analysis and interpretation. On the first 
count, documenting white resistance, he succeeds 
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in presenting an exhaustive narrative of the rise 
and demise of massive resistance as the primary 
strategem of the white South. On the second, 
developing a conceptual framework, he is not as 
successful. His conceptual scheme flows from the 
somewhat convoluted ‘race relations’ perspective 
of southern politics rather than from a more re- 
alistic one incorporating the incontrovertible 
truth that the study of race and politics in the 
South is the study of an oppressed people ar- 
rayed against an oppressor bent upon maintain- 
ing that oppression. Because of this inappropri- 
ate conceptual scheme the author’s analysis 
leaves something to be desired. 

The narrative begins with an analysis of race 
and southern politics during the decade immedi- 
ately prior to the Brown decision and moves 
through the years of unbridled massive resis- 
tance to integration and up to the period when 
“never” and interposition gave way to token in- 
tegration. En route the author discusses the re- 
actions of forces such as the White Citizens’ 
Councils, third parties, community power struc- 
tures, churches and labor unions to the integra- 
tionist movement. Some of the most important 
civil rights battles—Little Rock, New Orleans, 
Mansfield, Texas, and Clinton, Tennessee—are 
revisited. The roles of promiment southern poli- 
ticians such as Faubus, Earl Long, Harry Byrd, 
and Leroy Collins are the subject of careful 
analysis. To be sure, this is familiar territory 
and much of it has been covered elsewhere. Still 
the author has made a worthwhile contribution 
in bringing these events together under one 
cover for by doing so he forces the reader to 
deal with their cumulative impact on southern 
politics. The wealth of well documented facts 
provides useful insights into a number of sub- 
areas of southern politics. For example, while 
much has been written about the pathological 
impact of segregation and discrimination on the 
personality of Blacks very little is known about 
their impact upon white personality. This in 
depth study of white resistance provides sharp 
insights into the pathological condition of white 
personality as regards race and politics. We see, 
for example, school boards firing presidents 
emeritus because of heretical views; state legisla- 
tures passing with gusto superfluous interposi- 
tion and nullification measures; and aspirants 
for public office being required to respond to 
questionnaires to prove their unflagging racism 
in order to gain community support. 

The narrative also provides us with a sobering 
historical perspective from which to view con- 
temporary developments in southern politics. 
The discussion of the rise and decline of the 
Dixiecrat party is useful for understanding the 
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contemporary Wallace movement. Similarly, the 
discussion of the use of violence and economic 
pressures in tandem by white racists to maintain 
segregation throws in clear relief the contempo- 
rary law and order movement. Indeed we are 
given at least an intimation of what law and 
whose order are involved. 

Unfortunately the full implications of the 
data are not developed, as indicated earlier, be- 
cause of an Inappropriate frame of reference. 
The author employs what amounts to a group 
approach and seeks to explain the rise and dem- 
ise of massive resistance by focussing on conflict 
among three white groups, neobourbons, neopo- 
pulists, and business conservatives. In a brief 
statement which cannot give justice to the au- 
thor’s thesis, his argument is that the politics of 
race during the fifties was a struggle between 
neobourbons who wanted to maintain undis- 
turbed the oppressive racist order of the South, 
on the one hand, and the other two groups who 
were somewhat more progressive, on the other. 
The neobourbons are defined as the politicians 
and political activists, primarily from the black 
belt, who led the massive resistance campaigns. 
Neopopulists are persons characterized by feel- 
ings of frontier independence with an inclination 
to defend liberty and democracy, bait interests, 
support the underdog, and favor bread and but- 
ter Issues over race. Business conservatives are 
from the urban middle class and though segre- 
gationists show signs of being influenced “by the 
modern redefinition of human equality and by 
their urban environment.” 

While this triadic scheme may be useful in 
sorting out patterns of goal directed activity 
among southern whites it tends to over empha- 
size conflict among them on the question of 
white supremacy and Black subjugation. Their 
relationship on this score is more a consensual 
one than one of conflict. They differ on race only 
insofar as their position on it affects their pur- 
suit of other goals. The author indicates some 
awareness of this when he argues in his conclud- 
ing chapter that the give and take of the politi- 
cal process occurred “within a white supremacy 
context.” Nevertheless, he is content to use his 
conflict model. This leads to contradictions in 
his analysis, and it mitigates against raising 
forthrightly questions concerning collusion 
among these three groups to maintain white 
domination. Neopopulists and business conserv- 
atives turn up playing roles assigned to neobour- 
bons. For example one neopopulist Governor is 
quoted lecturing on the best strategy to main- 
tain “maximum segregation,” while another is 
quoted threatening to register “every damn nig- 
ger in Macon county” to punish an adversary. 
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Governor Coleman, Mississippi’s business con- 
-servative, is recorded as defending the confine- 
ment of a Black professor who applied to Ole 
Miss to the insane assylum because “if he were 
not a lunatic” he would realize that there would 
be no integration in Mississippi. 

The author’s contribution would have been 
greater had he given more consideration to his 
assertion that the give and take of the political 
process occurred in a white supremacy context. 
Had he done so he would have perforce begun 
with the question “What strategies were used by 
various white groups to maintain white oppres- 
sion?” 

Mack H. Jongs 

Atlanta University 


Personality and Politics: Problems of Evidence, 
Inference, and Conceptualization. By Frep I. 
GREENSTEIN. (Chicago: Markham Publishing 
Company, 1969. Pp. 200. $5.95.) 


As the sub-title to his new book indicates, 
Fred Greenstein wishes to sort out the method- 
ological and theoretical problems associated with 
research into psychology and politics. His enter- 
prise is worthy. After all, the personality and pol- 
ities literature has been the discipline’s step- 
child for a very long time. Greenstein rightly 
notes that this literature’s shapelessness, its du- 
bious methodological assumptions, and its pau- 
city of supported conclusions have combined to 
discourage political scientists from drawing upon 
it for enlightenment. He also believes, correctly I 
think, that without some understanding of the 
impact of personality on polities, theory building 
in political science will suffer. Therefore, he at- 
tempts to rescue the study of personality and 
politics from unmerited oblivion by providing it 
the form and theoretical foundation it presently 
lacks. 

We could desire no more accomplished, knowl- 
edgable, or judicious Vergil than Greenstein to 
conduct us through this mottled landscape. He 
has been charting the geography of the area for 
many years; indeed, much in this present book 
has appeared elsewhere, though in altered form. 

The author pursues a three-fold strategy. He 
reviews the pertinent literature, ordering it into 
clear and manageable categories. He confronts 
the criticisms of those who have derograted the 
personality and politics enterprise; in the pro- 
cess he offers his own theoretical rationale for re- 
search, Finally, he proposes guidelines for useful 
future inquiry in the area. Greenstein speci- 
fically disavows (p. 152) any desire to prescribe 
research practices, but the pains he takes to re- 
construct the logic of personality and politics 
inquiry, when added to the specific suggestions 
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he proffers, belies his disavowal. Is Greenstein’s 
effort successful? I believe the first aspect of his 
strategy clearly succeeds, but I see only limited 
success for the other two. 

Greenstein proposes to group the personality 
and politics literature into two sets of categorics. 
The first set is defined by the size of the popula- 
tion to which personality attributes are imputed. 
Thus, studies are made of individuals, personal- 
ity types, and large aggregates, including whole 
societies. Greenstein argues persuasively that 
there are distinct theoretical and methodological 
problems associated with study in each of these 
domains. He next divides the literature by the 
tasks it undertakes. The tasks are also of three 
sorts: descriptive or “phenomenological,” “dy- 
namic,” and “genetic.” Again Greenstein has hit 
upon useful categories. Describing accurately 
the situation in which personality is presumed to 
have an impact upon polities is manifestly dif- 
ferent from describing the way the personality 
structure in question actually operates. There- 
fore, the dynamics of personality functioning 
should be distinguished from the phenomenology 
of personality impact. Similarly, uncovering the 
origins of personality is quite different from de- 
scribing personality dynamics themselves. 
Greenstein’s analysis of the authoritatian per- 
sonality in terms of these three analytic tasks 
provides one of the highlights of the book. His 
clear exposition will undoubtedly reduce the 
number of future students who will confuse dy- 
namism with genesis, a mistake rife in both cur- 
rent scholarly literature and popular parlance. 

Once having arranged the literature into 
these categories, Greenstein pursues the second 
phase of his strategy: establishing the viability 
of personality and politics research. In this ef- 
fort, he is less successful. Part of the problem 
lies in his occasional inability to address the dif- 
ficulties associated with assessing the impact of 
personality on politics. For example, he believes 
that once one demonstrates the possibility of in- 
dividual impact on political events and also 
proves variability in individual response to situ- 
ational constraints, he has made a case for the 
impact of the mdividual personality on the po- 
litical process. But his argument does not take 
account of a logically prior problem. The only 
way one can demonstrate the impact of a partic- 
ular leader, say, on a political event is by prov- 
ing that another leader would have had a diffe- 
rent impact. This proof is impossible to offer, for 
history provides us no opportunity for the ne- 
cessary experimental manipulation of events. 
This dilemna (usually designated the contrary- 
to-fact conditional) is unresolved by Greenstein’s 
analysis. 
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One of Greenstein’s methods for establishing 
the viability of personality analysis in political 
science is to turn the objections leveled against 
such analysis into a series of empirical proposi- 
tions, which, if investigated, could yield a range 
of situations within which personality has politi- 
cal impact. This method, while ingenious and de- 
fensible, is marred by the triviality of the hy- 
potheses Greenstein offers to guide the necessary 
research. Thus, to the objection that individual 
actors rarely influence political events, Green- 
stein replies that impact will be greater “. . . to 
the degree that the environment permits of re- 
structuring.” (p. 42, italics his). Who would have 
thought otherwise? 

Moreover, Greenstein’s method focuses 
mainly on malleable characteristics of the politi- 
cal environment. Consequently, his hypotheses 
are addressed primarily to political scientists 
whose major interest lies not in personality at 
all, but in the more traditional stuff of politics. 
Greenstein’s propositions thus hold the study of 
personality in abeyance, by implication accept- 
ing the contention he means to question: that 
personality studies are a residual category in po- 
litical analysis. 

Greenstein makes a second attempt to estab- 
lish the validity of personality research in the 
study of politics. He aims to remove from the 
field its reliance upon Freudian assumptions 
about personality structure and dynamics. 
Greenstein points out that these assumptions 
have frightened off many potential investigators. 
But again he encounters some knotty theoretical 
problems. For example, he argues that one of 
the difficulties with the literature on the authori- 
tarian personality is its foundation in Freudian 
ego-defense. In some cases, he argues, autho- 
ritarianism is a rational, cognitive response to a 
restrctive environment. This is an important 
point to make; yet it does not necessarily do 
what Greenstein wishes it to do. It does not es- 
tablish the utility of personality research in the 
cognitive or ego psychology mold. Unless it can 
be shown that a non-Freudian theory produces 
personality structures which are resistant to the 
environment we have not established the utility 
of non-Freudian assumptions. Greenstein appar- 
ently assumes general knowledge of such proof, 
for he ignores the problem. Yet, at least at first 
glance, a non-Freudian psychology leaves the in- 
dividual comparatively vulnerable to environ- 
mental stimuli. If so, why study personality? 
This crucial omission will leave some readers 
with the unforturnate option of either continu- 
ing to rely upon Freudian theory or of forget- 
ting about personality in politics. Moreover, as 
Greenstein himself hints (p. 146), demonstra- 
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tion of the utility of non-Freudian assumptions 
may be difficult, because even distinguishing 
ego-defensive from other behavior is problematic. 

Not surprisingly, therefore, the guidelines 
Greenstein offers the future researcher must re- 
main in some animated suspension. However, 
most of the suggestions he offers should prove 
useful whatever the resolution of these theoreti- 
cal dilemmas. This section on Greenstein’s work 
profits by its close attention to the few true suc- 
cesses in the personality and politics literature. 
But again Greenstein occasionally fails to exam- 
ine the theoretical implications of positions he 
takes. For example, each of his strategies for 
personality research involving large aggregates, 
while perhaps useful in themselves, assumes 
some position on the tie between individual per- 
sonalities and the functioning of such aggre- 
gates. These positions are not addressed or expli- 
cated in the text, thus leaving the utility of the 
guidelines uncertain. 

These criticisms should not detract from the 
many strengths of the book. Any analyst of this 
subject would encounter the problems which 
plague Greenstein. Few would clarify them so 
well or confront them so candidly. This book 
will be welcomed for its capacity to introduce 
advanced students to the problems and litera- 
ture of this field. Certainly Greenstein’s biblio- 
graphie facility rewards us all. It is perhaps 
fruitless to ask for more, given the state of our 
knowledge. I suspect, however, that advances in 
the analysis of personality and politics will come 
less from trying to follow any particular pro- 
gram, and more from the creative efforts of fu- 
ture investigators unwilling to abide by the 
strictures of friends or foes. 

Ricuarp M. MERELMAN, 

University of Wisconsin 


The Politics of Weapons Innovation: The Thor- 
Jupiter Controversy. BY MICHAEL H. ARMA- 
cosT. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1969, Pp. 304, $10.00.) 


This is an admirable case study of the contro- 
versy over research, development, production 
and deployment of intermediate range ballistic 
missiles (IRBMs) during the 1950’s era of the 
“New Look” in military policy. The Thor-Jupi- 
ter controversy’s Importance in the history of 
postwar American defense policy would be as- 
sured by its substantive aspects alone; it was a 
central focus in conflicts over how best to ex- 
ploit technological and strategic opportunities 
for long-range, nuclear-armed weaponry in 
meeting a dangerous and growing Soviet chal- 
lenge to American superiority. Conflicting pro- 
priety and budgetary claims of the Army and 
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Air Force gave the controversy added impor- 
tance. The decision to allow both services to de- 
velop IRBMs, the further decision to produce 
and deploy both the Army (Jupiter) and Air 
Force (Thor) systems, and the putative obsoles- 
cence of both systems before they even became 
operative, all served to reinforce common suspi- 
cions that the controversy was a major example 
of wasteful inter-service rivalries. So the Thor- 
Jupiter controversy became a major stimulus to 
the Defense Department reorganization in 1958, 
and to the more extensive revolution in weapons 
selection and other defense policy processes in 
the McNamara era. Finally, having failed to an- 
ticipate the consequences of the IRBMs depen- 
dence on overseas bases, American planners 
were unnecessarily surprised to discover that 
our NATO allies’ security interests are not al- 
ways compatible with our own. The ensuing con- 
flicts over Thor and Jupiter deployments helped 
to uncover a malaise in NATO strategy which 
still plagues the alliance. 

Professor Armacost recounts these and other 
aspects of this controversy, and also offers to ex- 
plain them. He builds his analysis around a 
pressure-group model of policy-making, treating 
the military services as institutional interest 
groups. Exploring the implications of this model 
about as far as possible in a one-case study, he 
raises and partly answers important questions 
about how closed is the relatively closed process 
of converting innovations in weapons technology 
into hardware to serve policy ends. He offers il- 
lustrations and a partial synthesis of findings by 
Hammond, Hilsman, Huntington, Schilling, 
Snyder and other contributors to the series spo- 
nored by the Institute of War and Peace Studies 
at Columbia University; this study, like the 
others, emphasizes the highly political character 
of national security policy-making. The pressure 
group model is, he concludes, a better explana- 
tion of how military-technological innovations 
are incorporated into policy than is C. P. Snow’s 
picture of a secretive and uncommunicative dia- 
logue between politicians and experts. 

Beyond explanation, Armacost also attempts 
some judgments on the process. How reasonable, 
he asks, are decisions hkely to be in a decision 
system that weights lateral bargaining among 
component elements at least as heavily as the 
central coordinative pressure of the ostensible 
decision-makers? Much of the justification for 
the decisions in this case, he argues, must be 
found in the pressures that activated the deci- 
sion process, rather than in the character of that 
process itself. Thus the decision to pursue two 
lines of research and development instead of 
one, to create production facilities concurrently 
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with development, and to deploy the missile sys- 
tems despite their obsolescence, all derived 
largely from pressures to produce an interim 
long-range capability as quickly as possible. To 
a point, rivalry between the Army and the Air 
Force was a positive factor, opening up the deci- 
sion process to consideration of alternative solu- 
tions; and both inter-service and inter-industry 
rivalries helped spur new and potentially valu- 
able innovations in missile technology. 

But his judgements on decision outcomes are 
not all positive. The yield in technological mno- 
vations was a “haphazard” by-product of ri- 
valry between development programs in the two 
services, for there was no clear understanding at 
the center of how this yield might be maximized. 
Limited production of both missile systems was 
not decided on the basis of any careful cost 
analysis; apparently it was just easier to autho- 
rize this than to write off one or the other devel- 
opment program, with its parallel production ca- 
pacity, against the cost of producing a single ca- 
pability. Perhaps most difficult to justify is the 
decision to produce an IRBM capability at all. 
It will not do to justify production of an obso- 
lescent weapon system on the post hoc grounds 
that parts of the product proved valuable in the 
space program; that was a fortuity, not a plan- 
ned result. The justification must lie in the in- 
terim character of the IRBM capability; but all 
that was really considered in this regard were 
the pressure of time and the possibility of ac- 
hieving an intermediate range capability well 
ahead of the production of inter-continental 
missiles. “There is little evidence to suggest that 
comparable attention was paid to equally impor- 
tant design criteria such as the political suitabil- 
ity of highly vulnerable, slow-reacting, interme- 
diate-range missiles in Europe” (p. 263). 

For these and other shortcomings in the deci- 
sions, Armacost faults weakness at the center— 
in the Secretary’s office, in the budgetary proc- 
esses, and in the conciliar and Presidential 
realms of national security policy-making. 
Strengthening coordination at the center would 
be no panacea; but neither, he concludes, does 
mutual adjustment among partisan rivals yield 
perfectly coordinated programs. Armacost also 
records some important changes in the weapons 
selection process during the 1960’s, changes in- 
creasing coordinative power at the center of the 
defense community and enhancing the rigor and 
quality of analytical inputs. He raises important 
questions about these changes, but of course 
cannot answer them within the bounds of a sin- 
gle-case study and a single-model view of the 
policy process. Needed now are comparative 
studies, over time and among cases, and a more 
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rigorous attempt to define and classify the 
stakes perceived by participants in the decision 
process as they analyze, persuade, and bargain 
their way to policy decisions. The most impor- 
tant contribution of this study to that larger ef- 
fort is its demonstration of the quantity and 
quality of data available in the public record, a 
consequence of the openness in the decision 
process that the study reaffirms. 
JAMES M. GERHARDT 
Rice University 


The Behavioral and Social Sciences: Outlook 
and Needs. A Report by the BEHAVIORAL AND 
Socra, Sciences Survey CoMMITTER, under 
auspices of the NATIONAL ACADEMY OF Scr- 
ENCES’ COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND PUBLIC 
Pouicy and the Socran Science RESEARCH 
Councit’s COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS AND 
Porre. (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1969. Pp., 320. $7.95.) 


For several reasons, this report is likely to be 
regarded as a landmark document. It presents 
the first systematic, empirically-based, collective 
self-portrait of ten recognized social science dis- 
ciplines, framed in a policy context of how pro- 
fessional social scientists, as distinguished from 
promoters and amateur sympathizers, appraise 
the resource-potential of the behavioral-social 
sciences for dealing with the problems of society. 
The picture of their growth and present state of 
development is painted as far as possible in 
quantitative terms: (1) membership, degree 
production, university research organization 
(governmental, industrial, and nonprofit-corpo- 
rate research are passed over lightly), facilities 
and costs; (2) an estimate of the requirements 
in dollars for maintaining this existing national 
asset over the next ten years, exclusive of new, 
large-scale programs; (8) a series of policy rec- 
ommendations, directed mainly but not exclu- 
sively to the federal government, designed to 
foster such progress. 

The overall study-report constitutes a sym- 
bolic act of integrated planning for the beha- 
vioral and social sciences. The full implications 
of the decision by an official committee of the 
National Academy of Sciences to sponsor its 
publication jointly with the executive committee 
of the Social Science Research Council may take 
years to realize. One obvious implication is 
that the social sciences have finally joined the 
natural sciences in pursuing methods the latter 
have used successfully since the 1944 Bush re- 
port to persuade Congress and the public to vis- 
valize science as a vital national resource, whose 
maintenance and expansion is a public purpose 
to be achieved through investment in annual 
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budgets and appropriations. Another is that the 
natural sciences have finally recognized that the 
methods and attitudes of science (sic) have been 
extended to the sciences of man. Still another is 
awareness and acceptance by all the sciences, 
natural, biological and human, of the need to 
apply the full range of scientific knowledge and 
analysis to the problems besetting contemporary 
and emergent societies. 

Lastly the NAS-SSRC report is important be- 
cause it is the product of a voluntary, pluralist- 
federalistic exercise in representative self-gov- 
ernment by qualified representatives of the be- 
havioral-social sciences themselves. The manner 
in which the NAS-SSRC project was set up and 
carried through is instructive. A Survey Com- 
mittee, consisting of six to ten-member panels 
for each of the ten designated disciplines (more 
than 80 social scientists) was appointed jointly 
by the Academy’s Science and Public Policy 
Committee and the Council’s Problems and Pol- 
icy Committee. It does not appear precisely how 
the nominations and final appointments were ar- 
rived at, but one may infer the pattern of exten- 
sive informal consultation, clearance and coopta- 
tion, that characterizes so much of the relation- 
ships between confederate peak-scientific organi- 
zations and autonomous, constituent scientific 
societies, was followed. From each of the six ma- 
jor social science panels (anthropology, econom- 
ics, history as social science, political science, 
psychology and sociology) a panel chairman and 
co-chairman was appointed by the SSRC Prob- 
lems and Policy Committee; from the other four 
panels (geography, linguistics, psychiatry and 
statistics) a single chairman was chosen. These 
sixteen plus two other co-opted members, and a 
Central Staff composed of a Chairman and Co- 
Chairman of the Survey Committee, both 
named by the SSRC, and an Executive Officer 
from the NAS staff, made up the 21-member 
Central Planning Committee which designed the 
study, reviewed and approved the final report 
drafted by the Central Staff. Begun under the 
administration of Pendleton Herring at SSRC, 
the final document clearly bears the imprint of 
his successor, Henry Riecken, who was co-chair- 
man of the Planning Committee, Ernest Hil- 
gard, the chairman, and Stephen Viederman, the 
Executive Officer. Harvey Brooks, chairman of 
the Academy’s Science and Public Policy Com- 
mittee, also seems to have been a key figure in 
the entire project. 

An outstanding feature of the study was a 
questionnaire survey of behavioral and social 
science research units (departments, centers, in- 
stitutes, libraries, laboratories, professional 
schools, computer centers and central financial 
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coordinators) at 135 universities, whose respon- 
ses provided much of the data used not only in 
the overall report under review, but in the ten 
separate reports on each of the disciplines pre- 
pared contemporaneously by the panels compos- 
ing the Survey Committee. The political science 
study, drafted by panel chairman Heinz Eulau, 
has already been published by Prentice-Hall, 
and deserves major attention by the discipline, 
along with the two Somit-Tanenhaus studies for 
comparison. 

Space limitations prevent evaluation of the 
authoritative findings and related recommenda- 
tions of the NAS-SSRC report. No less than 
seven chapters (1-5, 16-17) are devoted to a re- 
markably readable, descriptive explanation of 
the social sciences for the citizen, public official 
or legislator seeking a realistic understanding of 
what they do, how they do it, and what they can 
be expected to contribute toward the formula- 
tion of public policy. The Planning Committee’s 
six Major recommendations and supporting doc- 
umentation may be summarized as follows: 


1-2 (Chapter 6). The Committee associates itself 
with efforts under way to develop a system of 
social indicators revelatory of basic trends in 
the structure and processes of society, and en- 
dorses the principle of Congressional legislation 
to encourage this objective. Pending and prepa- 
ratory to official, public assumption of this re- 
sponsibility, behavioral and social scientists 
outside the government are urged to start 
work on the problems connected with the 
publication of an Annual Social Report lo the 
Nation, identifying and measuring fundamen- 
tal changes in the quality of life for all people. 

3-4 (Chapters 7-8). To support the analytical 
and interpretive tools envisaged in the first 
two recommendations, the Committee pro- 
poses the establishment of a special technical 
commission to investigate and recommend 
procedures for a national system of statistical 
data reporting designed for social scientific 
purposes, and a continuing high-level govern- 
mental body including nongovernmental 
members to investigate and prescribe policies 
for protecting the anonymity of respondent- 
contributors to the national data pool. 

5 (Chapters 9-13). The Committee presents a 
critical analysis of existing research organiza- 
tion, primarily within universities, and 
emerges with a recommendation that untversi- 
ties should consider the creation of new, 
broadly-based, programs of interdisciplinary 
training and research, outside the established 
disciplines, symbolized by the organizational 
concept of a Graduate School of Applied So- 
cial Research. This organizational unit should 
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combine commitment through research both 
to basic understanding of human relations and 
to solution of persistent social problems. 

6 (Chapters 14-15). The Committee concludes 
from its analysis of research funding from all 
sources that an annual increase of from 12-18 
per cent in federal support of baste and ap- 
plied research is necessary to sustain normal 
growth of the behavioral and social science 
through the 1970's. 


To a reviewer located on the outer periphery 
of the academic, foundation and governmental 
circles whose thinking is reflected in this docu- 
ment, the recommendations scarcely seem con- 
troversial. Perhaps this is because they are decp- 
lying and fundamental, far below the popular- 
ideological level of present-day political contro- 
versy. This very quality may lead observers less 
oriented toward the academic-scientific-admin- 
istrative elite to question their “policy rele- 
vance.” Persons accustomed to thinking about 
poverty, urban decay, crime and environmental 
pollution on the intellectual level of TV-report- 
ing are not likely to get “involved” in improving 
our census, welfare, police, housing, health and 
education statistics. The role of scientific in- 
formation in shaping the objects of publie con- 
troversy, as for example in how inflation should 
be controlled, or how to channel low-income and 
educated people into constructive participation 
in local community-Improvement programs, is 
scarcely touched on in this report. The reasona- 
ble rejoinder by the Committee that “this was 
not our problem” highlights the fact that the re- 
port was prepared primarily by university social 
scientists and research administrators interested 
in fostering the progress of basic social science, 
on the premise that such progress is a prerequl- 
site for improving out understanding of how to 
tackle basic social issues. The “new politics” of 
the 1960’s challenges exactly this presupposition, 
without necessarily refuting it. In support of the 
committee, however, is the feeling that public 
funds would be better spent on social research 
than weapons development, and, far from being 
radical, the Committee’s proposal of an annual 
increase in federal social science funding of 12- 
18 per cent for the 1970’s is conservative com- 
pared with the 20 per cent average that was in 
fact experienced from 1959-1968. 

Within the university community, the most 
interesting and controversial proposal is for a 
new Graduate School of Applied Social Re- 
search. It is not clear whether the Committee 
had in mind the model of a Schoo! of Social En- 
gineering, to train experts in “social bridge- 
building,” specialists in labor and race relations, 
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in industrial, political, financial and community 
organization, urban planning, the administration 
and control of violence in local, national and in- 
ternational affairs, etc. Its thinking is focussed 
on what it calls “applied” research into such 
problems. But the conceptual connection be- 
tween applied social research and social engi- 
neering-development, and the institutional rel- 
tions between the basic social science disciplines 
and a School of Research in Public Policy Appli- 
cations, surely deserve resuscitation and wide- 
spread re-examination in the academic commu- 
nity, already watching experiments under way 
at Yale, Buffalo, Irvine, and Pennsylvania State 
University, not to mention Syracuse, Cam- 
bridge, Princeton and Berkeley. 
AverY L&ISERSON 
Vanderbilt University 


Political Science: The Behavioral and Social Sci- 
ences Survey. Eprrrep BY Heinz EULAU AND 
JAMES G. Marcu. (Englewood Cliffs: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1969. Pp. 148. $5.95.) — 


The Making of a Political Scientist: An Empiri- 
cal Analysis of Ph.D. Programs. By Norman 
Lurrsec anp Mervin Kaun. (Carbondale: 
Publie Affairs Research Bureau, Southern Illi- 
nois University, 1969, Pp. 72.) 


Both of these books are largely based upon 
questionnaire-response data; both occasionally 
touch on the same topics, since the Eulau-March 
volume considers certain aspects of graduate 
training and the Luttbeg-Kahn study, its title 
notwithstanding, is concerned with more than 
just Ph.D. programs. There, however, the simi- 
larities cease. The Making of a Political Scien- 
tist ..., the work of two young political scien- 
tists, is really little more than a pamphlet pub- 
lished by a University “bureau.” Political Sci- 
ence, edited by two of the profession’s senior 
members (speaking for a panel of eminent col- 
leagues), is one of a series of studies covering 
the social sciences being done under the presti- 
geous auspices of the National Academy of Sci- 
ence and the Social Science Research Council. 
More importantly, the two volumes are ad- 
dressed to different audiences and are intended 
to serve quite different purposes. For this rea- 
son, I will consider them separately, rather than 
in relationship to each other. 

In early 1966, Professors Luttbeg and Kahn 
sent a questionnaire to the chairmen of some 
seventy political science departments then offer- 
ing the doctorate degree. Beyond their desire to 
secure information about Ph.D. programs, grad- 
uate student recruitment policies, placement 
practices, etc., the authors sought to answer two 
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questions: First, how do these departments fall 
on a “behavioral-traditional” scale? Second, as 
the chapter heading puts it, “Departmental Sta- 
tus: Does It Make a Qualitative Difference?” 
The answers to these questions will be of inter- 
est, I suspect, largely to fellow political scien- 
tists. 

The authors found (on the basis of fifty-six 
replies) that 46% of the departments are (or 
were) “behavioral” in orientation,, 37% are 
“traditional,” 11% can be classified as “eclectic,” 
and only 14% are strongly committed one way 
or another. Some of those who have followed the 
interminable discussions of this issue may share 
my skepticism that these terms have any useful, 
let alone consistent, meaning. These classifica- 
tions, moreover, were based entirely on the 
chairmen’s evaluation—and I am reluctant to 
accept any one man’s opinion as a reliable guide 
in this matter. 

Are there measurable differences in the qual- 
ity of graduate training offered, respectively, at 
“status” and “non-status” institutions (Cart- 
ter’s ratmgs are the basis for this distinc- 
tion) ? The hypothesis on which the authors pro- 
ceeded was that there would not be significant 
differences with regard to “empirical orientation, 
admission and retention policies, curriculum 
content, language and research tools, testing 
procedures, and placement efforts” (p. 25). This 
hypothesis was confirmed. The authors report a 
“ ,.. remarkable absence of any relationship þe- 
tween status and graduate training characteris- 
tics noted in this study” (p. 41, italics mine). 
These findings are undoubtedly correct—if these 
are the proper “characteristics” by which to 
measure the “quality” of graduate training. 
Messrs. Luttbeg and Kahn, I should add, admit 
that other criteria could be equally—or more— 
relevant. 

To summarize: I am not altogether sure that 
the first of their two questions was really mean- 
ingful and, in any event, am unhappy about the 
evidence on which their conclusions were based. 
The second question was defined in such a fash- 
ion that, in my opinion, it skirts rather than di- 
rectly confronts the matter of quality. Still, if 
they have not been able to accomplish their ma- 
jor objectives—and as competent professionals 
they are fully aware of these difficulties—Pro- 
fessors Luttbeg and Kahn have brought to- 
gether some very useful information. Given re- 
cent changes in graduate programs, their find- 
ings may no longer tell us where we are now, 
but they do provide valuable base-line data for 
subsequent studies. 

The Eulau-March volume, we are immedi- 
ately informed, was “... written not for our col- 
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sagzues who practice political science as a pro- 
assion, but for those on whose good will and un- 
erstanding the future of the discipline greatly 
epends—governmental and educational policy 
aakers, members of the Congress and the state 
2rislatures, foundation officials, university ad- 
linistrators, and other interested citizens” (p. 
). The purpose of the book is to persuade this 
udience that the “discipline’s research and re- 
earch training needs” should be supported in 
10re generous fashion than has been the case to 
late. 

The volume, then, is essentially a proposal, 
nd its organization and contents are necessarily 
haped by its basic objective. In a truly admira- 
le opening section, the authors drive home the 
joint that “the further development of a science 
f politics will have important consequences for 
he training of tomorrow’s leaders, for under- 
tanding society’s needs and wants, for the de- 
relopment of sound policy analysis and public 
olicy itself” (p. 2). This theme is repeated in 
shapter 1, entitled “What Political Science is 
About” and, perhaps to resolve any remaining 
doubts, Chapter 2 deals with “Relevance for 
Public Policy.” The remaining five chapters de- 
scribe, respectively, “Changing Frontiers of 
Theory and Research,” “Personnel: Status and 
Trends,” “Financing Research and Research 
Training,” “Education for Research in Political 
Science,” and “The Prospects of Research in Po- 
litical Science.” These last-named chapters fol- 
low a common format: First, the current situa- 
tion is described, with substantial reliance on 
data derived from a 1968 questionnaire survey. 
This done, the authors advance recommenda- 
tions aimed at improving and strengthening the 
discipline. In almost every instance, the recom- 
mendation specifies the amount of money needed 
for its implementation. 

There is a wealth of information about the 
profession here. Some of it amplifies and updates 
earlier studies (i.¢., field distribution); some of 
it is quite original (ie., per faculty dollar sup- 
port of research, by status of department). The 
spatial limits of this review compel a selective 
treatment and I will accordingly comment only 
on the projections of Ph.D. output (p. 70). I 
think these are mistaken in two respects. First, 
they do not include either international relations 
or public administration doctorates. Second, 
they are much too conservative. Thus, they esti- 
mated that political science output alone (sans 
the aforementioned two sub-fields) for 1967-68 
would be 391 doctorates. The reality was 452— 
and the total for all three areas a whopping 561. 
These technical matters aside, I regret that the 
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panelists did not consider the longterm conse- 
quences to the disciplme of a doctoral output 
now running close to 700 annually and one likely 
to hit the 1,000 mark by 1975-76. 

Eulau and March advance some fifteen sepa- 
rate proposals (unfortunately, the volume does 
not provide a summary of these). Since many of 
them cannot be briefly restated, selectivity is 
again in order. I find it difficult to muster 
much enthusiasm for the suggestion that we es- 
tablish a “national trainmg program in psychia- 
try for young political scientists” (p. 51). This 
may have been a fresh and exciting idea at the 
Science of Politics meeting forty-five years ago 
but there are many other fields (economics, 
mathematics, ecology, biology, even sociology) 
where training programs would be far more use- 
ful for tomorrow’s political scientists. 

Having established my critical independence, 
let me promptly say that there are a number of 
imaginative and potentially fruitful suggestions: 
for “national study centers,” (p. 181), for ex- 
panded NSF funding for political science re- 
search (p. 140), for increasing the number of 
“strong” departments (p. 74), for new traming 
programs at the post-baccalaureate and doctoral 
levels (pp. 119-121) and, though I have my res- 
ervations, for “explicitly preprofessional under- 
graduate programs for behavioral and social sci- 
ence” (p. 114). 

Are Messrs. Eulau and March correct in 
claiming that they have advanced some “bold 
proposals”? I think so. Not only are several of 
their suggestions imaginative but it would cost 
almost seventeen million dollars annually to 
fund their recommendations—and for political 
science this is very bold thinking indeed. They 
have been equally bold, many will agree, in their 
view of the contribution which political science 
can make to policy formation, now or in the im- 
mediate future. 

On balance, the members of the panel have 
done all that could be asked of them. They have 
provided us with a great deal of information 
about the profession—more, I suspect, than 
most political scientists want to know. But this 
is of secondary importance. The panelists were 
charged with the task of developing proposals 
which would lead to expanded public support for 
political science and they have responded with 
some (hopefully) attractive ideas. Whatever 
comes out of their efforts operationally (in 
terms of actual funding), the profession owes 
them a vote of thanks. 


ÀLBERT SOMIT 
State University of New York at Bufalo 
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Ideologies and Utopias: The Impact of the New 
Deal on American Thought. By ARTHUR A. 
Exmcu, Jr. (Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1969. 
Pp. 307. $8.50.) 


This is Professor Ekirch’s eighth book. It is in- 
terestingly written and neatly organized—a pleas- 
antly readable study. The book does not pretend 
to be a general intellectual history of the thirties 
for, as the author makes clear, the focus is on that 
complex whirl of ideas, alternating in hope and 
frustration, that were at the intellectual center of 
the New Deal. The author’s skill in framing vari- 
ous and changing images of FDR from the recom- 
mendations and responses of intellectuals to the 
New Deal deserves note. The book draws upon 
fresh materials in the National Archives, the Roo- 
sevelé Papers at Hyde Park, and important pri- 
vate collections. The reader will find stimulating 
commentary and well-chosen quotations from and 
on the social and political thought of leading New 
Dealers and anti-New Dealers such as Wallace 
and Tugwell, Arnold and Thomas, MacLeish and 
Edmund Wilson. 

However, the main interpretative themes of this 
historian’s analysis of the role of the New Deal in 
American life and thought are not new. This re- 
viewer finds most of these themes or perspectives 
on the New Deal present in the Professor Ekirch’s 
previous works. Ideologies and Utopias elaborates 
these perspectives, develops them in some depth, 
and gives them a forceful synthetic statement. Ek- 
irch’s general thesis is that the “nationalism or sta- 
tism of the New Deal,” the “wave of the future” 
carrying us “further away from the individualistic 
heritage” of our past, “inaugurated the real revo- 
lution in modern American life and thought.” (p. 
vill, 262, 265) The author is clearly inclined to 
view the New Deal as a “revolutionary era in 
American thinking.” The bold outlines of this im- 
age of the New Deal and its impact begin to fade, 
however, when we perceive them from the inter- 
pretative milieu of Ekirch’s 1955 book The De- 
cline of American Liberalism. In other words, 
when we pick up the historian’s telescope in the 
1955 study it is as if we can see the “wave of the 
future” building up from afar, whereas in the cur- 
rent study the same instrument seems at times to 
have caught a sea monster looming into view. The 
conceptual pattern used in Ideologies and Utopias 
is continuous with that developed in the earlier 
work. The concept of liberalism is at the heart of 
the matter. 


The reader is advised to consider the 1955 stud 
(available in paperback since last year), for th 
New Deal is here one of the latest chapters in 
long story: the decline of American liberalism. Ij 
we accept Ekirch’s 1955 construction of the con- 
cept “liberalism” (which he admitted was “rather 
precise and rigid”) and his corollary idea of “the 
progressive tradition” running from the Square 
Deal to the Fair Deal, then the role of what hi 
new book calls the “nationalism of the New Deal’ 
in constituting a “new departure in America 
thought,” even a “new public philosophy” may ap 
pear enormous indeed. In relation to the particu 
lar terms of Ekirch’s norm, “historic” or “classical’ 
liberalism, the stress in Ideologies and Utopias on 
the New Deal’s “nationalistic concepts of planning 
and collective social action” as “[slingularly mod- 
ern” (p. 264) appears logical. The reader may 
wonder if it is the soundest historical logic. 

However, the prospective reader of the book de- 
serves from the reviewer a more substantial ac- 
count of Professor Ekirch’s chosen perspective on 
the New Deal. Perhaps some readers will be in- 
clined to challenge the Ekirch definition of liberal- 
ism as leading to a concept of “conservatism” unfit 
for coping with the complex realities of a “modern, 
pluralistic democracy.” In the foreword to his 1955, 
book, Ekirch suggested that probably “it would be 
fairer if modern liberals would agree to being! 
called progressives, socialists, nationalists, etc... .” 
The reviewer suggests that there is substantial 
merit in viewing Ekirch’s “modern liberals” as na- 
tionalists and as part of the progressive legacy. 
But the reviewer proposes that most of these same 
liberals would legitimately claim that they are 
“»luralists” and not “socialists” and that, correla- 
tively, the New Deal which is so central to their 
self-image as well as to their image of American 
society was not “nationalistic” in some of the ways 
Ekirch contends in Ideologies and Utopias. (The 
reviewer commends his development of this thesis 
in chapter 7 concerning the dispute among the in- 
tellectuals on the role of education in a general 
period of war). 

Specifically, Professor Ekirch’s interpretation of 
the New Deal’s “statism,” while it points up some | 
very serious problems (as in the field of educa- 
tion), may have some notable shortcomings. The 
reader is advised to consider Ekirch’s notion of 
the singular modernity of the New Deal’s “nation- 
alistic concepts of planning and collective social 
action” (present also in the 1955 book) in light of 
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Andrew Shonfield’s Modern Capitalism (1965), 
chapter XMI, and the last chapter of Grant Me- 
vornell’s Private Power and American Democracy 
1966). McConnell’s study shows how a strong 
American tradition of decentralization has fos- 
ered the development of an array of elite-based 
ower structures which by various means have ac- 
fired a significant degree of control over major 
weas of public policy. McConnell writes of the 
‘tradition of the virtuous small constituency” and, 
ike Lowi more recently, he criticizes the illusion 
‘that the surrender of public authority to private 
ands results in democracy.” (p. 367-368) Shon- 
ield’s comparative analysis shows both the New 
Jeal’s alleged commitment to natural planning 
and the role of public power considerably more un- 
ertain than does Ekirch, Shonfield says of Roose- 
velt that he responded “to a national instinct to 
reak up government into many small parts, an 
nstinct which seems at times to be guided by 
iome eccentric model of a system of administra- 
ion in which a lot of independent bodies engage 
n furious competition with one another—the 
iearest thing in fact to a market place.” (p. 318) 

The point is certainly not that Ideologies and 
Jtopias tends to be a right-wing diatribe against a 
“socialistic New Deal.” Rather the book’s author 
deliberately steers the reader away from the con- 
clusion and emphasizes that the new political 
economy that emerged was “an amalgam of pri- 
vate enterprise and government controls, an 
American version of state capitalism and social 
democracy.” (p. 104). It is almost as if he were 
suggesting to a large portion of his audience: “I 
won't interpret this ‘socialist’ if you won’t call the 
interpretation ‘reactionary’.” According to Louis 
Hartz, it is the game that good, tolerant American 
Lockeans play. At times Ekirch offers support to 
the pluralist view of the political impact of the 
New Deal, but it almost seems that for every con- 
cession to what Lowi calls the new public philoso- 
phy of interest-group liberalism a cost is marked, 
e.g. by a reference to the “paternalism of the mod- 
ern bureaucratic state.” (p. 263) Roosevelt pre- 
served capitalism but capitalism has become an 
“adjunct of a welfare-warfare state” (p. 104, 262) 
Ekirch quotes Vernon Louis Parrington in 1929: 
“We must have a political state powerful enough 
to deal with corporate wealth, but how are we go- 
ing to keep that state with its augmenting power 
from being captured by the force we want it to 
control?” Ekirch goes on to write that what Par- 
rington and others did not anticipate was that 
“the depression would go far. to destroy the politi- 
cal influence of big business and to restore to the 
people the political power they appeared to have 
lost in the twenties.” (19-20) 

The reviewer's point is not that the New Deal, 
in terms of actual achievements, made a smaller 
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impact on American society than the progressive 
movement. Quite the contrary! Neither is the 
point to castigate Ekirch’s deference to pluralism 
with a Millsian “power elite” argument. Rather, as 
the use of the Shonfield and McConnell studies 
would have made clear, the problem in Ekirch’s 
interpretation is hig inclination to confuse the 
American bureaucratic politics of small constituen- 
cies with “national planning.” For example, he 
holds (unlike Shonfield) that “there was a contin- 
uing element of national economic planning which 
gave to the later New Deal, as Richard Hofstadter 
has pointed out, ‘ a social-democratic tinge never 
before present in American reform movements’.” 
(p. 107) Actually, both Hofstadter in the Age of 
Reform (1955) (pp. 305-806) and Michael Rogin 
in his critique of pluralism, The Intellectuals and 
McCarthy (1967) (p. 204) indicate that this “so- 
cial democratic tinge” was related to the mass 
working-class base on which the New Deal de- 
pended and to which it reacted. Hofstadter’s “new 
departure” thesis on the New Deal did not stress 
planning, but Ekirch obscures this somewhat and 
perhaps because concepts of “planning” and “na- 
tionalism” are central to his own thesis of a “new 
departure in American thought” which he argues 
was manifested in the New Deal itself (105- 
108). 

The support for the pluralist view of the New 
Deal’s impact combined with the thesis on the 
New Deal as a “revolutionary era” in Ekirch’s 
book need not be seen as contradictory if we con- 
sider Rogin’s analysis (following Hartz) of the 
dialectical interplay of pragmatism and moralism 
in Lockean liberalism. (194-195) Perhaps Hartz’s 
concept of the liberal, fragment society is more 
useful than Ekirch’s concept of liberalism devel- 
oped and employed in terms of the tradition itself. 
To quote Hartz in The Founding of New Societies 
(1964) (p. 117): “What is centrally involved is the 
entire obscurantist attitude of the New Deal tradi- 
tion itself which, in its pragmatism, has not dared 
to disturb the national absolute.” The doctrinal 
connections between the New Deal and the pro- 
gressive movement are well-known. “Progressivism 
introduced administrative liberalism into Ameri- 
can politics” (Rogin, p. 205) and the New Deal 
institutionalized it, the process feeding on war-re- 
lated tensions as Ekirch brings out well. Contem- 
porary pluralist theorists of the new industrial 
state, are in many ways, part of that progressive 
tradition which has done so much to bureaucratize 
the reform impulse. In Ekirch’s friendly study 
they have the pragmatic achievements of the 
modern technological ego balanced by the moral 
claims of the traditional liberal suwper-ego: a new 
departure perhaps but the pattern of ideological 
ambiguity seems familiar—Huznserr Rei, The 
University of Kentucky. 
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The State in Capitalist Society: An Analysis of 
the Western System of Power. By Rapa MILI- 
BAND. (New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1969. Pp. 
292. $6.95.) 


Ralph Miliband is a Marxist—no slavish toady 
of cant—but, as befits Harold Laski’s intellectual 
successor at the London School of Economics, an 
unfettered practicioner of socio-economie analysis 
who can be as disconcertingly unsentimental about 
the socialist pretentions of the British Labor Party 
(see his Parliamentary Socialism, 1961) as he is 
caustic about the democratic pretentions of plural- 
ist ideology. Neither the labor movement, the plu- 
ralists, nor the Western system of power come off 
very well in this important new study, character- 
ized by Miliband as “a general sociology of ad- 
vanced capitalism.” In place of the ‘postcapitalist’ 
pluralist model (dismissed as “.. . a profound ob- 
fuscation of reality”), Professor Miliband offers an 
updated marxism which although intended to 
overcome traditional deficiencies accepts that 
The economic and political life of capitalist societies is pri- 
marily determined by the relationship between . . . the class 
which . . . owns and controls and the working class ... The 


political process in these societies is mainly about the con- 
frontation of these forces. (p. 16) 


Free from the sterilizing ambitions of ‘value-free 
inquiry’, Miliband pursues this relentless sociology 
beyond the irrelevancies of empirical functional- 
ism (which in its Simonian treatment of values as 
instrumentalities must swallow uncritically the 
non-instrumental ends dictated by the status quo) 
to a radical posture in which the empirically dys- 
functional can be treated as the socially neces- 
sary, 

Professor Miliband proceeds concretely, under- 
taking a comprehensive survey of power relation- 
ships in France, Italy, Japan and other selected 
‘advanced caitalist? nations as well as in England 
and America. Within systems Miliband distin- 
guishes the state from its several organs—permit- 
ting comparative analysis of such putatively ‘neu- 
tral’ institutions as the judiciary, the civil service 
and the military, and allowing scrutiny of the le- 
gitimizing roles played by schools, churches and 
mass media; purportedly classless ideals like na- 
tionalism and the public interest are convincingly 
depicted as guises for class interest and elite ruler- 
ship. 

Miliband does not, however, conjure up a mo- 
nopolistic ruling elite in direct control of the state, 
but portrays rather a dominant economic class 
into whose hands is concentrated a radically dis- 
proportionate share of wealth, giving it an irresist- 
able advantage in the theoretically egalitarian 
competition which legitimizes democracy in the 
pluralist pressure system. It is this capacity for in- 
direct rule that allows capitalism to flourish in the 
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absence of overt repression. 

Compelling as this vision is, the perspective 
from which it issues is not without conceptual and 
methodological difficulties. Conceptually, Mili- 
band must rely on the inflexible economic categor- 
ies of historical materialism. But when uprooted 
from the European environment and applied to 
the peculiar exploitative variations of American 
capitalism, notions like ‘class struggle’ or ‘class 
consciousness’ lose much of their explanatory 
power—seem almost quaint and antiquarian, as if 
the standards of “Aida” were being employed to 
judge the aesthetics of “Hair.” 

European unions may still fall victim to govern- 
ment-business conspiracies, and a ‘socialist’ gov- 
ernment in England is foisting wage restraints on 
a reluctant T.U.C., but in America unions are 
more often found black-mailing timorous city gov- 
ernments or intimidating defensive oligopolies. 
European poverty has been class-conscious, but 
American poverty is race-conscious. The spectre 
which haunts America is not worker’s revolution 
but racism, urban blight and ecological mayhem. 
Indeed, when Miliband promises that “sooner or 
later . . . the working class and its allies will ac- 
quire the faculty (for ruling a nation ...)” (pp. 
276-277), one feels contrained to ask whether this 
is likely to happen in America under a red ham- 
mer and sickle, or a gray Confederate flag. 

Economic determinism also appears to be an 
unrewarding perspective from which to view the 
psychological costs not only of capitalism’s human 
failures but its material success. Pervasive con- 
sumerism, for example, has enabled capitalist soci- 
ety to neutralize values which threaten it by em- 
bracing and merchandizing them; like his liberal 
counterpart, however, the coercion-conscious 
Marxist is unlikely to perceive that a Vogue fea- 
ture celebrating anarchism or a Time Essay pon- 
dering Black nationalism can do far more to emas- 
culate “treasonous” ideas than censorship or re- 
pression. Nor is he apt to feel obliged to account 
for such symptoms of bourgeois malaise as alien- 
ation, anomie or ennui indicated in soaring rates 
for middle class crime, alcoholism, divorce and sui- 
cide—despite the fact that in many capitalist soci- 
eties the middle class constitutes over half the 
population. The young Marx of the Paris manu- 
scripts might have been able to respond to this 
class of issues, but Miliband reflects the concerns 
of the mature and cynical Marx of Kapital. 

Here Professor Miliband will object that such 
problems as these are symptoms of decadence 
rooted in the capitalist mode of production and its 
attendant economic relationships, and are to be 
fully apprehended only in the context of econom- 
ics and history. In a compelling passage enumerat- 
ing some of these symptoms, he writes: 
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Opponents of capitalism believe it to be a system whose 
very nature nowadays makes impossible the optimum utilisa- 
tion of resources for rational human ends; whose inherent 
character is one of compulsion, domination and parasitica! 
appropriation; whose spirit and purpose fatally corrode all 
human relations; and whose maintenance is today the major 
obstacle to human progress. (p. 73) 


But this raises the second more methodological 
set of difficulties facing Miliband: how to estab- 
lish cause from historical evidence? How to dem- 
onstrate the validity of the Marxist interpretation 
as against some other? As Miliband concedes, 
“bourgeois politicians and governments view the 
system [described in Marxist terms above] in pre- 
cisely opposite terms—as most closely congruent 
with human nature, as uniquely capable of com- 
bining efficiency, welfare and freedom .. . (etc.)” 
If marxism is to be something more than a self- 
evident and closed philosophical system within 
which everything becomes explicable and nothing 
predictable, it must in rejecting bourgeois expla- 
nations adhere to some notion of evidence and 
proof. Yet though cumulatively persuasive, Mili- 
band’s reasoning does not display a careful regard 
for rules of evidence. Terms like “often,” “primar- 
ily,” “mainly,” or “generally” are allowed to serve 
purposes which belong properly to sociological or 
economic data. And where changes in social struc- 
ture or simple material progress have beclouded 
traditional class models, Miliband seems to rely 
on the irrefutable proposition that the non-exploi- 
tative exception is but proof for the exploitative 
rule. If major consessions are made to unions they 
are to be understood as the ‘ransom’ or ‘price’ paid 
by capitalism to insure its preservation. Though 
civil liberties may be real and may even “help to 
mitigate the form and content of class domina- 
tion,” one can nevertheless be certain that “this 
mitigating function does not abolish class rule and 
even serves, at a price, to gurarantee it.” (p. 266) 
But surely at some point mitigation becomes 
transformation, attentuation becomes abolition; at 
some point capitalism’s “concessions” annihilate 
capitalism and the exception becomes the rule. 

This is not to say that such a point has been 
reached, only that there must be such a ‘point. 
Otherwise, like the psuedo-Freudian who ‘proves’ 
all behaviour is sexual by treating apparently non- 
sexual behaviour in terms of sexual inhibition or 
repression, the psuedo-Marxist can explain away 
every kind and degree of equality, freedom and 
abundance by treating them as so many “conces- 
sions” made in the name of preserving hierarchy, 
servitude and poverty. Even the Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat can be understood as a concession- 
ary tactic of a temporarily dispossessed bourgeoi- 
sie to insure its eventual return to power. Profes- 
sor Miliband is certainly no psuedo-Marxist, but 
he does veer dangerously close to this logic when 
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he avers that “to achieve the dissolution (of class 
divisions) or even their serious erosion would take 
rather more than working-class access to refrigera- 
tors, television sets, cars or even ‘tahitian’ bunga- 
lows on the Riveria;” (p. 28). Class conscious or 
not, property-owning workers ensconsced in tahi- 
tian hideaways on the Riveria have a great deal 
more to lose than chains. 

Yet for all of its problems, the Marxist perspec- 
tive comes far closer to capturing the relevant re- 
alities of the Western system of power than the 
sublimely complacent fixations of the pluralists. 
Its very vulnerability to rejoinder is one of its 
chief strengths, for its judgements inspire thought- 
ful controversy, its conjectures invite relevant crit- 
icism, and its profound humanity guarantees that 
politics will not be subordinated to methodology 
and that stability will never be mistaken for jus- 
tice. 

This reviewer’s particular American prejudices 
make Professor Miliband’s analysis suggestive 
rather than definitive; but the enterprise in which 
he is engaged can truly be called political sctence. 
This makes The State in Capitalist Society a rare 
book—BsNJAMIN R. Barser, Rutgers University. 


Revolution and Church: The Early History of 
Christian Democracy 1789-1901. By HANS MAIR. 
Translated by Emily M. Schossberger. (Notre 
Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1969. 
Pp. 326. $10.00.) 


The first edition of this book, written by the oc- 
cupant of the chair for Political Science at the 
University of Munich, was published in Germany 
in 1959; it covered the origins and development of 
the Christian democratic idea in France during the 
period 1789 to 1850. The second edition, enlarged 
by a chapter that takes the story to the end of the 
19th century and the encyclicals of Pope Leo 
XIII, has now been made available for the En- 
glish reader. The translation is competent and the 
documentation ample, yet this is a curiously un- 
even book. Some chapters are well organized and 
readable while others are rather confusing. The 
book as a whole will be of interest more to the 
historian of ideas than to the student of the Chris- 
tian Democratic parties that flourished in Western 
Europe in the years after World War II. 

The reader may want to skip the first chapter in 
which Professor Maier toils valiantly at elucidat- 
ing the meaning of terms such as “Conservative 
Catholicism,” “Democratic-social Catholicism,” 
“Liberal Catholicism,” “Political Catholicism,” 
“Social Catholicism,” “Democratic Catholicism,” 
“Catholic traditionalism,” and “Catholic politics.” 
Since this chapter lacks a chronological or topical 
structure the author’s trains of thought much of 
the time are rather difficult to follow. The next 
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three chapters, on the other hand, are interesting. 
They deal with the encounter between French Ca- 
tholicism and the French Revolution and the aft- 
ermath of this collision—the attempt on the part 
of sume French Catholics to achieve a reconcilia- 
tion of church and revolution. The latter task, 
Professor Maier argues, was indeed the overriding 
aim of Christian Democracy in France. 

A substantial segment of the French clergy at 
first was sympathetie to the French Revolution. It 
has been estimated that about one half of the sec- 
ular (parochial) and about one third of the entire 
clergy swore the oath of loyalty to the Civil Con- 
sitution of the Clergy of July 1790. A member of 
this so-called “Constitutional Church,” Mer. M. 
Lamouretie, the Bishop of Lyons, was the first to 
use the term “Christian Democracy.” Addressing a 
parliamentary committee, the progressive bishop 
contrasted the moral principles of the early 
church, founded by “the wise man of Nazareth, 
the true friend of the people,” with the later cor- 
ruption that made Jesus into an aristocrat and 
“opened the eternal abyss under the steps of 
whoever would think of breaking the chains of ser- 
vitude.” But the spokesmen of a “holy alliance of 
Christianity and Freedom,” as Professor Maier 
shows in an informative chapter, soon lost ground 
and the amalgamation of church and democracy 
ended in failure. 

In the next two lengthy chapters the author 
treats of the political thought of the traditional- 
ists, de Maistre, de Bonald and the early Lame- 
nais, as well as the reemergence of more liberal 
currents during the years 1830-50. While this dis- 
cussion does not break any new ground it is, nev~ 
ertheless, carefully executed and highlights a good 
many interesting details. The last chapter, on the 
other hand, dealing with the years 1891-1901, fails 
to live up to the same standards of thorough 
scholarship and readability. The Paris Commune 
and, more importantly, the laic laws of the Third 
Republic are barely mentioned with the result 
that the discussion of the Ralliement, the attempt 
on the part of Pope Leo XIII to reconcile French 
Catholicism and the republic, badly lacks histori- 
cal context. 

As Professor Maier himself notes at the end of 
his book, it was not French Christian Democracy 
but the political Catholicism of Belgium, Holland 
and Germany that pointed the way to the later 
Christian Democratic parties of Europe. This be- 
ing the case, the subtitle of this book is just a bit 
misleading. The work represents less a contribu- 
tion to the history of European Christian Democ- 
racy than the generally thoughtful treatment of an 
important chapter in the history. of French Ca- 
tholicism—Gurnter Lewy, University of Massa- 
chuselis, Amherst. 
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The Critique of War: Contemporary Philosophical 
Explorations. Eniten By Rosert GINSBERG. (Chi- 
cago: Henry Regnery Company, 1969. Pp. 360. 
Clothbound, $12.50; paperbound, $3.95.) 


Ginsburg has selected 18 of 192 essays submitted 
by philosophers of many countries. One comes 
away from it all with two vivid impressions. First, 
war is senseless, horrendous folly. Second, Philoso- 
phy can surely do better than this. 

The first impression jumps out at the reader 
constently—reminding him of Calvin Coolidge’s 
fabled report of the morning sermon. “He talked 
about sin. He was agin’ it.” Indeed, there is so 
much agin’ness here that one longs for the con- 
structive analysis promised in the editor’s intro- 
ductory essay: “Since war is human activity, phi- 
losophy must propose plans of action to counter- 
act war. To denounce war does not suffice. Philos- 
ophy must léad to the practice that will defeat 
war.” (p. xiii). 

Alas, the denunciations of war’s immorality, and 
the proofs of its irrationality, go on and on, but 
the plans of action do not arrive. Even the analy- 
ses which might serve as the basis for policy are 
frustratingly vague. The familiar “causes of war” 
are all trotted out here or there: irrationality, 
frustration, necrophilia, anarchy, ideology, fear, so- 
cial injustice, colonial rivalry, moral decadence— 
but none is pursued to the sticking point of coher- 
ent theory. The corresponding cures are also to be 
found—world government, a new humanity, nonvi- 
olence, a resort to reason, a federation of friendly 
states, an explosion of man’s will to live, the ex- 
pansion of civil liberties, the abolition of the de- 
partment of Defense—but with corresponding 
vagueness on how to get from here to there. 

Is it professional parochialism to expect the phi- 
losopher to come to grips with the scholars of 
one’s own (and other) disciplines? Not, I think, if 
the philospher claims to chart the way to peace. 
In fact, contributor Steinkraus writes that philoso- 
phers should “review the ethical and value presup- 
positions of the so-called conventional wisdom of 
military deterrence,” and “assist in promoting con- 
structive ideas for meeting conflicts creatively and 
without violence.” Yet one looks in vain, amid the 
haystack of sweeping diagnoses and prescriptions, 
for a needle pertaining to the vast literature on 
arms control and international order. Other than 
Herman Kahn, who of course receives several 
barbs, Quincy Wright and Karl Deutsch are the 
only political scientists cited in the volume—and 
they are smuggled in by the panel’s one political 
scientist, Carl Friedrich. Nowhere does one en- 
counter either the names or the leading associated 
ideas of Aron, Bloomfield, Bull, Claude, Falk, 
Morganthau, Kissinger, Osgood (whether Robert 
or Charles), Schelling, Singer, Stone, Tucker, 
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Ralph K. White. Have these men contributed no 
“constructive ideas” for “a practice that will de- 
feat war?” Has the philosopher nothing to say 
about their “ethical and value presuppositions”? 

One suspects that this massive inattention to 
next steps, or even to middle axioms, can be 
traced to the rationalistie presuppositions of the 
editor. Mr. Ginsburg is apparently able to believe 
that “armed with reason man ought to be able to 
master himself,” and that “if we can instruct men 
to do what they ought, then we will prevent war” 
(pp. xvi, xx). If the need of the hour is for a reit- 
eration of the irrationality of war, we need look 
no further. If the need is for more thought the 
intermediate and immediate range of problems, in 
a world where reason is often the servant of pas- 
sion, the search must go on. Perhaps, indeed, it will 
be furthered by the second volume of essays, 
which is promised but not described. 

Four essays struck this reviewer as especially 
valuable. There is much to savor in the late Robert 
Merton’s brilliant commentary on the denaturing 
of our political (and commercial) language. Some 
of the contributors would benefit from Risteri 
Frondizi’s emphasis on the ideological component 
of contemporary conflict. John Somerville’s explo- 
ration of communist doctrines of war and revolu- 
tion is a salutary corrective to American stereo- 
types. 

Finally, the immaginative conscience, dulled by 
a quarter century of latent terror, is properly 
stirred by Robert Hartman’s devastating analysis 
of the firepower statesmen now possess, and its im- 
plications. In fact, Hartman’s profoundly sobering 
essay forces one to wonder whether it is not wiser, 
upon the appearance of any dovish book on war, 
simply to doff one’s hat and wish it well—-Gorpon 
L. Sau, The College of Wooster. 


The Politics of Affluence: Ideology in the US. 
Since World War II. By James P, Youna, (San 
Francisco: Chandler Publishing Company, 1968. 
Pp. 241. $2.25.) 


This book is an essay on the intellectual basis of 
a number of current public-policy positions. By 
examining the setting of ideological conflict in 
America and its political tradition, Young hopes 
to determine what in that tradition is of use in 
meeting new realities. American political tradition 
emphasizes consensus with a narrow spectrum of 
conflict. Both the conservative and the liberal tra- 
dition in America have common roots in a highly 
individualistic conception of the nature of society 
but they have differed largely over the means by 
which the individual is to be served. The dilemma 
in American political thought is the “transitional 
period” it is passing through. According to Young, 
“the United States is faced with a set of issues un- 
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like any it has ever faced before.” Perhaps most 
important concerns are reflected by changes in in- 
ternational life characterized by the rapid decolo- 
nization since the end of World War II, the rise of 
powers to challenge America’s supremacy and the 
threat of nuclear destruction. 

The premise from which liberalism proceeds is 
individualism. Faith in reason but rejection of the 
state as a natural institution has led today’s liber- 
als into a state of philosophical disarray according 
to Young. Also, most modern philosophy has been 
characterized by a belief in the relativity of values 
to culture. Niebuhr provides a systematic re-exam- 
ination of liberal beliefs. Young contends Niebuhr 
is an important figure in American thought for 
two reasons; first, as an important symbol of an 
intellectual mood widespread in the United States 
and entire Western world; and second, because he 
is a significant source of that mood. The human- 
ists have criticized both Niebuhr’s conception of 
original sin and his view of the nature of liberal- 
ism. Young draws two conclusions; first, the alter- 
native to a disbelief in the doctrine of original sin 
need not be a surrender to- babbling optimism 
about the future; second, Niebuhr’s theology is 
separable from his polities. 

To understand American liberalism, it is neces- 
sary first to understand the New Deal which rep- 
resents a synthesis of older reform ideas and some 
that are entirely new. The New Deal was prag- 
matic in nature, relied on “an ideology of the sta- 
tus quo” and lacked consistency. How liberals as- 
sess the basic character of the American economic 
system is a key question that Young answers 
largely through the work of John Kenneth Gal- 
braith. Young concludes; “The task of American 
liberalism must be to find ways to integrate a high 
degree of respect for the dignity of the individual! 
with the complexities of a highly industrialized 
economy ...A renewed attempt to define the con- 
tent of public interest is called for.” 

Young’s review of major conservative writers 
clearly illustrates the problems inherent in creat- 
ing a viable American conservatism. Young con- 
cludes that Burkean conservatives have no perma- 
nent political home in the United Sates i.e., the 
aristocrats of American politics have been and 
seem to be getting fewer. The dominant character- 
istic of conservative policy has been its close rela- 
tionship to the business world, stemming from the 
twin doctrines of laissez-faire and social darwin- 
ism. Young maintains that the major themes of 
American conservatism are here: the rejection of 
egalitarianism (especially in its economic form) 
and a determined resistence to the further growth 
or centralization of the national government. The 
most important point at issue is the compatibility 
of democracy with economic planning. The con- 
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temporary American conservative ideologist is in a 
difficult, if not impossible position. He tacitly ac- 
cepts a good deal of the liberal program of the 
twentieth century even while he rejects the ideo- 
logical foundations on which the program rests. 
He resists further change in the direction the 
country has been moving—they find themselves in 
opposition to the liberals and conservatives—who 
at least consider a change in the-status quo. This 
is a high price to pay for adherence to the dogma 
of lassez-faire. 

Young argues the near-irrelevance of traditional 
right-left conservative-liberal categories in connec- 
tion with foreign affairs. Instead, Young examines 
the beliefs of Hans J. Morgenthau in “realism” in 
H. Stuart Hughes in “utopianism” (An Approach 
to Peace). Young concludes that Morgenthau and 
Hughes are similar on some assumptions. They 
share a belief in the disutility of nuclear weapons 
and agree that the weapons are a handicap rather 
than help in the conduct of foreign affairs. The 
first major difference between them concerns a 
course of action; Morganthau would create a su- 
pernational power strong enough to control nu- 
clear weapons. Hughes’s only hope is that unilat- 
eralism will not be necessary—if disarmament and 
a reduction in international tension occurs in the 
national interest of both major nuclear powers. A 
second major difference occurs when Morgenthau 
defines enemy in terms of attitude toward the 
United States with hostile countries checked by an 
arms control scheme. Hughes would oppose arms 
control and strive for leadership of a regional 
power bloc. Young suggests it would be difficult 
for the United States to abdicate the large role it 
presently plays in foreign affairs and assume a lead- 
ership position of a regional bloc. This is further 
complicated by the increasing role or foreign pol- 
icy in domestice affairs. 

“American political thought is passing through a 
transitional period. The period of ideological 
quiescence appears to be ending; at the same 
time, the traditional analytical categories are hard 
put to be of help in analyzing the change.” With 
cross-sectional concern for equality, serious ques- 
tions arise as to the applicability of a liberal-con- 
servative continuum to the analysis of contempo- 
rary American politics. Politics has hitherto been 
largely concerned with disturbing the relatively 
scarce benefits of industrialization. In an age of 
affluence this problem is no longer so acute, Ideol- 
ogies may have certain positive functions, and 
failure to perform them can lead to a period 
marked by political sterility. “What is needed is a 
revival of programmatic thinking about American 
society and politics aimed at a reconstruction of 
the American consensus.” Young maintains that 
failure to understand the practical and moral limi- 
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tations of power lead to the corruption of the in- 
tellectual both in his actions and his failure to act. 
—Frep Krinsky, University of Southern Caltfor- 
nia. 


The Young Hegelians and Karl Marz. By DAYID 
McLetitan, (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1969. Pp. 170. $8.50) 


The meaning of a man’s words must be under- 
stood in the context of his other words, the words 
of his friends and foes, and the social and eco- 
nomic and political conditions that may have af- 
fected him, 

It is to the understanding of Marx in the con- 
text of his contemporaries that David McLellan 
begins to make an important contribution; that it 
is not more of a contribution may be due, one sus- 
pects, to the heavy hand of an editor who may not 
have seen the potential of this book as permitting 
more than 160 pages of text—with the result that 
innovating arguments consistently break off just 
when they become intriguing and demand greater 
demonstration. The price of the book-—$8.50—is 
similarly outrageous: those who really could make 
use of the book will be students who can’t afford 
it, while the specialists on this subject either have 
access to the treated works in the original Ger- 
man or should give up such specialty if they are 
educated under the latest fad of substituting sta- 
tistics for language training. 

Substantively, McLellan develops the problem 
of the debt which Marx may be said to owe to 
four Young Hegelians: Ludwig Feuerbach, Bruno 
Bauer, Max Stirner and Moses Hess. In doing so, 
he corrects some misconceptions of other com- 
mentators and suggests a new configuration of the 
parameters of meaning within which the thought of 
the early Marx must be evaluated. 

Marx’s debt to Feuerbach’s transformation of 
Hegelian thought from Idea-~orientation to greater 
Man-orientation is perhaps the best-known con- 
nection between Marx and any other follower of 
Hegel—and, according to McLellan, an overem- 
phasized one. By the time Feuerbach produced the 
first edition of Das Wesen des Christentums (to 
which, McLellan points out, Engels attributed a 
great deal too much influence on all the Hegali- 
ans}, Marx had already come under the influence 
of Bruno Bauer who helped make Marx an atheist 
and whose statement that the religious question is 
“eliminated for all time” Marx echoes in his well 
known beginning of Toward a Critique of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Right. 

McLellan certainly seems justified in arguing 
that at the time Marx was more impressed by 
Feuerbach’s “humanism” and that it was Engels 
who emphasized unduly Feuerbach’s materialism 
while the latter was still trying to maintain a ten- 
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uous balance between idealism and materialism. A 
critical reading of the Theses on Feuerbach tends 
to support this. Further, there are some useful in- 
dications here as to the origins of Engels’s later 
scientistic materialism in The Dialectics of Nature 
which lays the groundwork for a transformation of 
Marxian anthropology culminating in the Soviet 
endorsement of Pavlovian behaviorism. 

It is in his treatment of Bruno Bauer and Max 
Stirner in separate chapters that McLellan focuses 
on two major previous commentaries with 
which he disagrees: that of Sidney Hook and R. 
Tucker, respectively. 

Stirner, it is well argued by McLellan, forced 
Marx to go beyond Feuerbach, substituting a 
praxis-oriented humanism that actively transforms 
the world in man’s image for Feuerbach’s more 
quietist view of the sensible world as composed of 
mere objects of observation. By contrast, Tucker, 
as McLellan avers in his disappointingly bland 
way, ignores Stirner’s influence, while Hook simi- 
Jarly scants Stirner’s impact on The German Ide- 
ology by seeing Feuerbach as the last influence 
preceding Marx’s formulation of his historical ma- 
terialism in that work. 

Similarly, MeLellan takes Hook to task for what 
McLellan demonstrates to be a lopsided view of 
Marx as merely reacting against Bruno Bauer— 
lopsided because it ignores Marx’s earlier debt to 
Bauer whose rapid shifts in intellectual develop- 
ment are as politically comprehensible as they are 
philosophically indefensible. 

In his From Hegel to Marz, McLellan points 
out, “Hook takes the intellectual position that 
Marx had accepted by 1844 or 1845 and contrasts 
with this position the various ideas of the Young 
Hegelians ... especially . . . Bruno Bauer.” (Mc- 
Lellan, pp. 50-51, fn. 1.) In essence, McLellan 
argues that Hook’s treatment is “vitiated” by his 
inability to view Bauer’s writings in terms of their 
changes over time, overlooking for example that 
what Marx viciously attacks in 1845 as Bauer’s re- 
jection of a philosophy of action happened to be 
enthusiastically espoused in 1841-43 by the 
younger Bauer. Given such a radical shift, even the 
earlier Bauer would have taken up cudgels 
against the later Bauer. If, as McLellan holds, 
Marx had already been influenced by the earlier 
Bruno Bauer it is quite understandable why he 
later seeks to disassociate himself from Bauer’s 
subsequent intellectual metamorphosis, 

Disappointingly brief is McLellan’s last chapter 
in which he treats of the influence of Moses Hess 
on Marx and Engels. Particularly intriguing, espe- 
cially in view of Bolshevik attacks on the early 
Marx’s still idealistically philosophical humanism, 
is McLellan’s emphasis on the difficulties Hess en- 
countered in converting Marx to a communistic 
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viewpoint in those early days of collaboration on 
the Rheinische Zeitung in contrast to his earlier 
and greater success with Engels. 

In summary, it may be said that this is a useful 
little book for the groundwork it lays toward a 
more complete understanding. of the meaning of 
Marx’s ideas especially in his early writings. What 
is missed here, because of both blandness and 
brevity, is the creative grand sweep so typical of 
earlier commentators and of members of the 
Marxian tradition themselves as well as the inci- 
sive if sometimes vicious polemics of some of 
these. As a result it may be possible for some 
readers to coast smoothly through this present 
book without being shocked enough to recognize 
the truly innovating seed-work: that this may be.— 
Raru P. HUMMEL, Fordham University. 


The Reach of Politics: A New Look at Govern- 
ment. By JaMes K. FEIBLEMAN. (New York: 
Horizon Press, 1969. Pp. 302. $10.00.) 


Speculation about politics is admittedly old, 
says Professor Feibelman, and mentions the names 
of Plato, Aristotle, Machiavelli and Marx. He im- 
plicitly requests inclusion on this list with his at- 
tempt” . . . to determine the nature of politics.” 
(P. VII.) This takes the form of a speculative ex- 
ploration of the “reach of politics, a theme which 
he pursues well beyond the presently known polit- 
ical forms, tracing politics from their traditional 
beginning point in human nature almost literally 
Per Ardva Ad Astra to the edge of the metagalac- 
tic universe. The entire book is an effort to sustain 
the argument that only by accepting such a con- 
ception of the reach of politics will it be possible 
for mankind to survive. 

James K. Feibleman is a professor of philosophy 
(Tulane University) and believes that philoso- 
phers have something to contribute to the politi- 
cal welfare of mankind. His reason for offering 
The Reach of Politics now is that “ ... there are 
new facts to be adduced; and whenever there are 
new facts there.is apt to be a new theory lurking 
somewhere in the background needing to be 
brought forward for examination.” (P. VII.) He 
denies that the kind of theoretical speculation that 
produced The Republic, The Politics, The Prince 
and Kapital are either impossible or unnecessary 
in our age. The more abstract the theory, the 
greater will be the impact, though it may take 
some time before practical means of application 
are found. 

The “new facts” to which the author refers are 
those of human aggressivenss. They may be “ugly” 
facts, he concedes, but in order to be cogent, a the- 
ory must not go against them and must account 
for them. Their interpretation requires the abili- 
ties of the detached thinker, but the facts them- 
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selves are most commonly found in the market- 
place. (P. 6.) If the interpretation does conform to 
the facts, we can confidently anticipate application 
since: 

If the statement—‘‘there is an abstract truth’—is true, 
then the statement—‘there are concrete situations to which 
it can be applied”—is an analytic truth; that is to say, the 


truth of the second is contained in the truth of the first. 
(Tbid.) 


We have to concern ourselves with facts, abstract 
truths and applications. 

Professor Feibleman sums up the facts of hu- 
man nature in seven characteristics, ranged under 
three general attributes. The three general attri- 
butes are: J. authenticity; IT. incompleteness; and 
III. aggressiveness. Under I, the characteristics 
are: 1. historicity; 2. infinity; and 3. improbabil- 
ity. Under IT, we find: 4. privation; 5. discontinu- 
ity; and 6. inequality. Finally, under III, man is: 
7. intolerant of opposition. (Pp. 21-23.) Since this 
is not the most usual way of stating facts, Profes- 
sor Feibleman’s own language may serve, if not to 
clarify, at least to amplify his meaning. Thus, he 
explains improbability: 

The existence of the individual is highly improbable. If 
we reckon with the number of circumstances which must 
have had to occur, and occur together, in order than an 
individual could exist precisely as he does, such concur- 


rence, and consequently the individual himself, is, on any 
calculation, unpredictable. Yet the fact is he does exist. 


Or, again, consider privation: 


Privation, fourth of the individual’s characteristics, is 
the absence of value where value could legitimately have 
been expected. Instead of fullness in this regard there is 
emptiness; instead of perfection, want . . . (P. 21.) 


Except for historicity, all the characteristics are 
formulated negatively, making it difficult to grasp 
their significance as facts about human nature. 
From this negative matrix, however, professor Fei- 
bleman draws some inferences that are important 
for his theory. 

These seven characteristics in the particular con- 
figuration both explains and justifies the perva- 
siveness of human aggression. He concludes, “The 
individual is intolerant of opposition and hence 
aggressive because his authenticity gives him the 
right to be so and his incompleteness, the neces- 
sity.” (P. 23.) Aggression is directed against the 
environment in order to achieve the reduction of 
the individual’s needs, ranging from the ordinary 
physiological needs to the need for ultimate sur- 
vival. But, total needs reduction is only possible 
through the total domination of the environment. 
By himself, an individual cannot achieve much 
and even what he can achieve brings him into con- 
flict with others, and out of this conflict of aggres- 
sive individuals emerges the need for the state. 
The state comes into existence through the trans- 
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fer of individual aggression, and its task is to facil- 
itate needs reduction and maintain the conditions 
in which the individual may do so for himself. This 
analysis of the origin of the state forms the corner- 
stone of Professor Feibleman’s abstract truth. The 
elaboration of it may be omitted, for it is the ap- 
plication that mterests him. 

The state is not the final level or organization 
necessary to provide for man’s needs reduction. 
As the custodian of individual aggressiveness, it is 
itself aggressive and, while its aggression affords 
some indirect gratification for the individuals who 
have surrendered their own right to exercise it, in- 
ternational conflict now threatens annihilation. If 
the state can no longer provide the necessary 
framework for needs reduction, we must ask what 
the author regards as the “prime question of the 
reach of politics.” “How far in his political connec- 
tions,” he asks, “does the individual have to ex- 
tend himself in order to reduce his needs?” (P. 
280.) 

The answer has a familiar ring: 

There can be no hope for mankind without the estab- 
lishment of a global superstate, and there can be no global 
superstate until men learn how to reach beyond local organi- 
zations and affiliations, beyond the family, the community, 


the nation, the international hegemony, and on to the very 
boundaries of a common humanity (P. 277.) 


The concluding section of his book even invites us 
to consider the extension of our political connec- 
tions beyond this to a possible “cosmic superstate.” 
He almost seems to hold out to us the hope of 
ultimate survival by the prospect of a total domi- 
nation of this expanded environment. 

This is the elevated perspective from which we 
are asked to take “a new look at government” and 
the Archimedean point from which we are to ap- 
ply leverage to alter our present politics. I think 
he is right to believe that the differences which are 
important to us from where we stand would van- 
ish, but the price we pay for that distance may be 
a certain dizziness rather than clarity. This level 
of abstraction is not likely to assist the working 
political scientist and might prove even less useful 
to the working politician. Some vision may be 
necessary for politics, but this extended reach of 
politics is more likely to seem like hallucination — 
James S. Nyman, Trintity University (San An- 
tonto). 


Twentieth Century Pilgrimage: Walter Lippmann 
and the Public Philosophy. By Cuarttes WELL- 
BORN. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1969. Pp. 200. $6.50.) 

Charles Wellborn’s Twentieth Century Pilgrim- 
age: Walter Lippmann and the Public Philosophy is 
a valuable and, as the saying goes, “much needed” 
treatment of the philosophy and political thought 
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of an important American figure. Unlike Rossiter 
and Lare’s brief introduction to The Essential 
Lippmann, which leans to a consideration of recent 
writings, or the Childs and Reston collection, Wal- 
ter Lippmann and His Times, which largely consid- 
ers Lippmann the Journalist and foreign policy ex- 
pert, this work attempts to consider the whole of 
Lippmann’s thought over the past half-century 
and to analyze (and briefly to evaluate) his basic 
assumptions and values. 

Wellborn examines Lippmann’s thought in re- 
gard to four central topics: the nature of man, the 
nature and problems of democracy, the meaning 
and function of law, and the role of religion in 
(political) life. The author also provides an in- 
sightful biographical sketch, and concludes with an 
extended discussion of Lippmann’s understanding 
of the “public philosophy.” Wellborn attempts to 
show how Lippmann’s thought has developed in 
each of these areas, usually avoiding a simple trac- 
ing of ideas from book to book and considers the 
relations between the various topics as well as the 
internal coherence and consistency of the various 
works. Wellborn also professes an interest in 
Lippmann because “in a strikingly coherent way 
he has been able to articulate the times” and be- 
cause “he has consciously encountered, accepted, 
been influenced by, reacted against, or aided in 
formulating virtually every major movement in 
American philosophy and politics in this century.” 
So we are promised an examination not only of 
Lippmann’s thought but of his relation to the 
times. 

Several of the topics the author discusses are 
very well handled. Most important, the treatment 
of Lippmann’s concept of the publie philosophy, 
his version of natural law, is quite illuminating. 
Wellborn states, correctly I think, that Lippmann 
“has failed to deal with his own natural law theory 
in any truly definitive way .. „ and goes on to 
provide just such a systematic treatment, showing 
how the concept developed in early works, notably 
The Good Society (1937), and amplifying the terse 
argument of The Public Philosophy (1955) in a 
convincing fashion. Several criticisms of 
Lippmann’s theory are also considered at length, 
and an attempt is made to show how Lippmann 
would answer the criticisms. Those hostile to natu- 
ral law theory are not likely to be won over by 
Wellborn’s reformulations, but the public philoso- 
phy does emerge as a less dogmatic, more flexible 
argument for the need of continuing principles in 
publie life. The inherent conservatism often im- 
puted by critics is also brought into question. 

Related points which are discussed perceptively 
include Lippmann’s changing and yet partially 
consistent interpretations of human nature and his 
conception of the role of elites in society. The bio- 
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graphical sketch also struck me as a parti 
good in its brief discussion of Lippmann’. « 
socialism (brought to an end by a job w f° 
Socialist administration of Schenectady in l 
his experiences in and disillusionment after 1: 
War I, and the relation of these experic c- 
later works, particularly Public Opinion (U >. 

In most instances, however, the author 
his professed intention to treat Lippman 
commentator on as well as a participant 1 
events of his time. He concedes that “almos : 
Walter Lippmann’s numerous writings are > 
lures de circonstance,” but fails to treat the r 
cations of this statement, as well as to ft: 
adequate detail the relation between m - 
Lippmann’s political positions and his p: i 
theory. Lippmann’s oppositions to the Nev 1) 
and to the war in Viet Nam, for instance, 1 ¢ 
only passing treatment. In a few instances, v. 
born’s unwillingness to relate Lippmann’s ro 
abstract ideas (usually expressed in his boo .- 
the social and economie conditions on wh | 
was commenting (in books but primarily i : 
cles and editorials) affects, I think, his under ‘: ~ 
ing of Lippmann’s intention. For example, A 
born discusses Drift and Mastery (1914) lar, b 
terms of a reaction against Lippmann’s earl ` 
rationalism. But surely “mastery” at the tir : 
plied not only the primacy of reason but a e.n ~ 
of social events, which many progressives i * 
ing Lippmann felt were outdistancing politie +! 
stitutions. Lippmann is a particularly fascina | 
thinker because, as Wellborn suggests, he ha’ E : 
extremely sensitive to social currents, has w-i ° 
on immediate political controversies, and he ` 
attempted to develop a systematic politica +‘! 
ory. The failure of this work to develop : 
tained treatment of the relation between | 
various levels of Lippmann’s thought leaves ii : 
tant gaps in our understanding of his ple:: 
American political thought. 

Wellborn is also often reluctant to press li 
mann in another area of political theory, tl ʻi « 
conceptual analysis. Thus Lippmann’s definitior - 
freedom as “knowing [and doing] what we «u.! 
to do...” is let slide, and his virtual equati n - 
democracy with majority rule is treated mue u:: 
kindly. Such historical generalizations as th 
riving of modern totalitarianism from the Jactu.nina 
a la Talmon, are also presented rather uncrilij : 5 

Finally, Wellborn’s emphasis on Lippmam : v 
ligious positions seems to me to be som .: 
strained and perhaps exaggerated. The authea- ~ 
gues that Lippmann has made a “pilgrimage” iro- 
an early humanism to “semi-theological inve ʻi. 
tions,” in which he has come to rely on the Cn; 
tian faith as the main support of the publie phils 
ophy. But at the same time it is admitted tra 
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Lippmann has personally never endorsed Christi- 
anity. Wellborn’s closing argument that Lippmann 
has come to accept the Christian view of man, but 
not yet the Christian view of God, capped by the 
phrase, “the pilgrimage continues” is perhaps an 
unwarranted conclusion to this part of his study. 

Twentieth Century Pilgrimage thus strikes me 
as an uneven book. It is too short to pursue many 
of the questions raised, and the treatment is some- 
times uncritical. Yet the analysis of Lippmann’s 
philosophic positions is often perceptive. Herbert 
Croly, his mentor on the New Republic, foresaw 
(when writing to Learned Hand in 1980) that 
Lippmann might fail to tie his thoughts together: 
“Unless he stops journalism soon he will only con- 
tinue to write introductions and prefaces as long as 
he lives.” Charles Wellborn has made a useful con- 
tribution towards a systematic understanding of 
the wide-ranging and pervasive thought of Walter 
Lippmann—Epwarp A. Srerrner, Wellesley Col- 
ege. 


Politics and the Public Interest in the Seventeenth 
Century. By J. A. W. Gunn. (Toronto: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1969. Pp. 337. $8.75.) 


Tracing the development of the expression 
‘public interest,” Gunn basically limits his context 
to political thought in England from the threshold 
of the Civil War to the éarly Eighteenth Century. 
Believing that sophisticated recent studies of the 
concept are too remote from its employment in 
actual political controversies, this political scien- 
tist turns to history to “break the circuit of that 
academie discussion which feeds upon itself .. .” 
(p. 327). If study of usage can clarify the publie 
interest, Gunn has chosen the appropriate setting. 
The term “interest” rises from its pre-Interregnum 
function as a tag of abuse to its modern status of 
respectability in the vocabulary of political ap- 
peals. Similarly, the increasingly popular expres- 
sion “public interest” gradually displaces rival ex- 
pressions such as the “common good.” Half the 
book documents the genesis of the individualistic 
understanding of the publie good in pre-Restora- 
tion polemics, including extended coverage of 
Hobbes and Harrington. The second half examines 
post-Restoration usage of the public interest in re- 
ligious and economic policy debates and in se- 
lected formal political treatises, 

As a novel understanding of the public good 
confusedly moves toward orthodoxy, Gunn over- 
whelms us with detailed analyses of an impressive 
range of writers. To disentangle key developments, 
we can employ a distinction which Gunn finds 
convenient yet often obscures: Usage of the pub- 
lic interest can be examined with two broad ques- 
tions regarding first, how it should be described 
(its essential content) and second, how it is to be 
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attained or preserved (its discovery and implemen- 
tation). Although brevity distorts the account, we 
can now synthesize Gunn’s illuminating remarks 
on the rivalry between the traditional and indi- 
vidualistic understandings of the public good. 

Often expressed as the “common good,” the tra- 
ditional understanding was popular with those 
contented with their politica] roles in a status quo: 
if royalists in the political wilderness were drawn 
to individualistic positions, royalists in power 
“soon forgot such language” (p. 53). Traditional- 
ists described a common good which was quite re- 
mote from the qualitatively inferior plane of the 
assignable interests of private men. Since the good 
of the organic whole defined the measure of pri- 
vate interests, the ordinary man should be satis- 
fied in sharing in that good—-without presuming to 
project his awareness of private wants (e.g., relief 
of the Leveller’s pinching shoe) to his unaided ea- 
pacity to discern the common good in publie pol- 
icy. Usually described in terms of domestic order 
and international power, attainment of this good 
required specification by rulers enjoying state se- 
crecy, insulation from private interest pressures, 
and a broad prerogative. Implementation espe- 
cially required that both rulers and ruled be so- 
cialized out of selfishness by means of moral train- 
ing of youth and persuasion of adults. 

Malcontents found comfort in a rival under- 
standing of the public good. Their preference for 
the expression “public interest” reflected an un- 
blushing intent to bring it closer to private inter- 
ests, thus accommodating domestic political griev- 
ances such as insecurity of lives, liberties or es- 
tates. Initially cautious in redefining the public 
good in terms of private interests, pamphleteers in- 
sisted only that the public interest “be construed 
in a manner that was inclusive of the interests of 
private men.” (p. 32) Yet, their meaning ap- 
proached the often discredited description of the 
publie interest as the “sum” or private interests. 
Clearly sympathetic, Gunn emphasizes that “an 
individualistic rendering of the public interest was 
not as muddled an idea as has usually been 
claimed.” (p. xi) Far from being naive optimists, 
individualists did not say that all individuals 
could always follow their own understanding of 
their interests and spontaneously converge to a 
“natural” harmony with the public interest. Only 
some sorts of private interests were legitimate 
components of the public interest. This was espe- 
cially intelligible when this public interest con- 
sisted in generalizable rights: “Each man’s concern 
for preserving his own rights necessitated certain 
general conditions to be shared by all citizens.” (p. 
337) 

Implementation now required a system that 
would gratify all legitimate private interests (or 
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rights), yet control all wants divergent from the 
public interest. But such control now stressed link- 
ages to selfishness more than cultivation of self- 
lessness. The new task required first, analysis of 
the political arena in terms of “interests,” and sec- 
ond, manipulation of the environment to channel 
self-interested calculations and activities of rulers 
and ruled toward identities of interest. Pessimistic 
of man’s altruistic capacities, writers turned away 
from efforts to control the causes of selfishness to 
focus on salutary redirection of its consequences. 
For Gunn, this evidently reflects their more realis- 
tie perspective rather than a change in the reality 
of political motivations. 

Gunn’s Hobbes advances a model of “beneficial 
royal egoism” (p. 70) in which the self-interested 
policies of an average monarch approach the pub- 
lie interest by “the action of one, and not many 
egos.” (p. 78) When Harrington builds a republic 
for basically Hobbesian man, a legislature rep- 
resentative of all interests expresses the public in- 
terest, while institutional engineering steers the 
many public and private egos toward its attain- 
ment. Gunn uncritically admires Harrington’s 
“feat in raising political discussion above fatuous 
[?] pleas for good men...” (p. 116) Later, Wil- 
liam Penn advocates toleration on what he called 
a “concord of discords” (p. 182): United in sup- 
port for the regime, tolerated Noncomformist and 
Catholic “interests” could be “balanced” by Angli- 
cans against each other. The review of economic 
debates argues that even mercantilists substan- 
tially shared the liberals’ solicitude for private 
economic interests in describing and attaining the 
public interest. Pursuing the emerging orthodoxy 
in post-Restoration treatises, the final chapter con- 
fines Locke to about four pages for his reticence 
and conventionality on the public interest. 

Notwithstanding lengthy converage of obscure 
pamphlets and forgotten books, Gunn’s interpreta- 
tions and generalizations on usage expand our un- 
derstanding of the concept. But since Gunn forsees 
no consensus on proper predications of the public 
interest, he could have improved a competent 
book by expanding his observations on opportu- 
nistie biases in interest appeals—-Trerrence E. 
Coox, Washington State University. 


The Political Thought of John Locke: An His- 
torical Account of the Argument of the ‘Two 
Treatises of Government’. By JOEN DUNN. 
(New York: Cambridge University Press, 1969. 
Pp. 299. $10.00.) 

Mr. Dunn appears to take the lowest opinion 
ever expressed by a Locke scholar of the intellec- 
tual quality of the Treatises and their author: they 
are the “incoherent and carelessly written work” 
(p. 64) of a man who remained “for his entire life 
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profoundly and exotically incoherent” (p. 29). In 
accordance with its antithetical vein, three chap- 
ters of Dunn’s book bear the title “The Coherence 
of a Mind.” In virtue of “a series of theological 
commitments” many of Locke’s statements be- 
come intelligible (p. xi) and indeed “make a sim- 
ple enough sense” (p. 213). Incoherence seems to 
become coherent because Locke’s “expansive moral 
insensitivity” and the apparently “corrupt motives 
for writing the Treatises of Government” (p. 260), 
did not induce him to abandon “the majority of 
mankind to the careers of naturalistic 
deprivation.” Strauss and Macpherson deserve 
well for having exposed a Locke who had the 
courage, however decorously veiled, “of his own 
filthy morality” (p. 205). The appropriate histori- 
cal question is still: “Why should Locke have cho- 
sen to cast himself as the ideological hangman of 
the new [capitalist] order” (p. 213) and have based 
property on labour (p. 211)? The true answer is: 
“The ferocious moralism” of Puritanism was stil] 
consistent in Locke (p. 228). 

With the help of evidence from outside the 
Treatises, Dunn relates Locke’s outlook to the 
Protestant ethic of “the calling,” reflecting a “Pu- 
ritan egalitarianism” according to which “men 
were equal as Christians” as well as on “the level 
of energy and commitment” required in each par- 
ticular role (p. 226). Gross social inequality is 
unaffected by this egalitarianism, but the latter 
becomes meaningless because the coerciveness of 
wage labour is insignificant in comparison with 
“the boundless repression demanded by the call- 
ing” (p. 264), Such an apologia for the existing or- 
der does not amount to “an unequivocal charter” 
for a minority (p. 236). In denying “authority 
which is both intrinsically human and legitimate” 
(p. 127), Locke conferred “on the individual a mo- 
ral status” which alone in his time “would enable 
him to call into question the moral legitimacy of 
his society” (p. 261). In practice, this means no 
more than the duty to resist the imposition of a 
particular interpretation of religious duties, “the 
forcible appropriation of real physical goods,” and 
the use of “religious sanctions for the corrupt de- 
sires of the powerful” (p. 246). 

An interpretation is not necessarily impaired be- 
cause it reflects its author’s ideological outlook. 
One kind of ideological perspective often high- 
lights what other kinds obscure. Here, however the 
distortion attendant upon the author’s perspective 
is at once revealed by the fact that he turns into a 
mutilated adjunct what is the predominant the- 
matic concern of the Treatises: the foundation on 
rational principles and the delineation in practice 
of the exercise of the specifically political rights 
and duties which men and governments have to- 
wards each other. Dunn bluntly asserts that 
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Locke’s treatment of sovereign power is “notably 
inconsequential” (p. 13); that his constitutional- 
ism is “facile” and ‘evasive” (p. 12) and that it 
“muddies much of the already opaque exposition 
of the Second Treatise” (p. 14). The verdict that 
Locke’s constitutionalism amounts to no more 
than “a few genteel pieties” (p. 206) is far from 
being borne out by Dunn’s disparagement of 
Locke’s concern with parliamentary control “of a 
kind” (p. 53) by means of the rule “no taxation 
without parliaments” (p. 54)—a disparagement 
based on Locke’s (admittedly considerable) con- 
cessions to executive prerogative. Dunn seems to 
overlook that even the discretionary power to sus- 
pend laws is effectively counterbalanced if the ex- 
ecutive is not permitted to legislate alone. Locke 
clearly endorsed in II. 94 this principle as the in- 
evitable lesson of history. He was, indeed, the 
apologist of existing institutions as well as the 
purveyor of principles to call into question their 
performance and further adequacy. But much as 
these principles might owe to his religious convic- 
tions, they reflect even more his observation of 
the political process and aim at elevating its moral 
status by securing the rule of law “in its true no- 
tion.” (II, 57). 

His criticism of positive law does not indicate 
that the divine purposes are necessarily predicated 
on “corrupt legal orders” (p. 220), or that his 
thought “is in essence wholly opposed to the legal- 
istic perspective” (note 2, p. 149), but that, to be 
just, positive laws must conform to natural law. 
To achieve this the better, Locke justified, along- 
side the mutually checking interplay of constitu- 
tional powerholders, also that between them and 
the extra-constitutional, that is revolutionary, au- 
thority of the people at large. 

No doubt, formally, the argument of the Trea- 
tises rests on a theological premise. Given that 
God, the creator of man, has prohibited suicide, 
political authority as such can only derive from 
God because it involves power over other men’s 
lives (p. 88). Dunn himself admits that the mature 
Locke no longer invoked God’s positive law (p. 
98) for the embodiment of divine purposes which 
alone legitimate political arrangements (p. 93). 
Nevertheless, Lockean society is only “formally 
de-christianized”) its evaluation in the Treatises is 
“saturated with Christian assumptions” (p. 99). 
This too, however, is obscured by the “explicit 
procedures in the Treatises . . . to a considerable 
extent,” for “Locke claims to be considering the 
human condition ...in terms of reason” (p. 98). 
Yet Dunn rejects the assumption of esoteric writ- 
ing (p. x) and stipulate that “a rigidly conven- 
tional background” needs no elaboration (p. 88). 
He thereupon proceeds coolly as if that which is 
not elaborated were attested by the text as it 
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stands. Dunn extrapolates from II, 54 and 57 that 
“the duties which ... [men] owe to God demand 
that they possess a certain sort of freedom” (p. 
121), although neither God or any religious duty 
are mentioned there. He also contends that in II, 
11 the right to resist the aggressor is not argued in 
terms of a “plausible naturalism” but in terms of 
securing against the violation of “the Hebraic 
unity of the tribal family” (p. 168). The text 
quoted in note 3 shows that the biblical injunction 
serves as an exemplificiation of a rule of reason. 
Where the disclosure of the “theological matrix” is 
not concerned, Dunn likewise makes his points less 
by detailed textual analysis than by summary ref- 
erence to sections or mere quotation. The same 
applies to his ascriptions of a normative, sociologi- 
cal, logical, legal, or jural character to statements. 
(For some examples where it is far from self-evi- 
dent that the text he relies upon bears him out, 
ep. p. 133 and II, 121, lines 16-7; p. 52, lines 4-6, 
has no foundation whatsoever in II, 158 [or else- 
where]; cp. also pp. 134-5, note 3 and II, 120, 
lines 4-5; p. 115, lines 18-22, the two following 
quotations in the text and that in note 2, p. 116; 
p. 128 and note 2; p. 145 and note 2; p. 168 and 
note 3; cp. also note 2, p. 181, lines 12-3 and 
lines 28-33 for one instance in this reviewer’s self- 
defense and lines 24-6 for the unproved dismissal 
of Laslett’s reading of II, 219.) Dunn not only dis- 
regards textual evidence, like I, 86, 112, which con- 
travenes his assertion of Locke’s “overwhelming, 
immediate and unhesitating acceptance of biblical 
commands” (note 1, p. 94). He equally ignores the 
Treatises (I, 41-3) when he quite correctly, af- 
firms that, for Locke, charity remained a compo- 
nent of justice (p. 214). 

Lack of exhaustive consideration and analysis of 
the text (not to mention his treatment of other 
interpreters) is accompanied by the often erratic 
quality of the author’s exposition. A particularly 
striking example is to be found in the statements 
about the state of nature. Despite its 
“ahistoricity” (p. 103), it “may appear in history 
less often in its purer forms .. .” (p. 110) and its 
practical relationship with the state of war would 
not seem to be precluded by the logical impossi- 
bility of this relationship (p. 165 and note 2, p. 
181). 

Thus, not all the shortcomings of this book em- 
anate from the attempt to foist a social theology 
on the Treatises. Yet it is this unconvincing at- 
tempt which ultimately outweighs the fact that in 
accordance with the title of the book and the sub- 
tle apergus about the interplay between ideas and 
social history (pp. 208 ff.), Dunn occasionally 
throws light on some puzzling passages and, citing 
evidence from Locke’s private papers, places in 
correct perspective views expressed in the Trea- 
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¿ises such as those concerning “the industrious and 
the rational.” It is all the most regrettable, there- 
fore, that Dunn should not have contented himself 
with using his finding about the social significance 
of Locke’s religious outlook (whether or not it de- 
serves the adjective “puritan”) to give proper 
weight to all those aspects of the argument of the 
Treatises in which this outlook demonstrably re- 
verberates and which lend themselves in principle 
to the conception and realization of social welfare 
policies. Indeed, Dunn himself prejudges, at least 
indirectly, his more ambitious target when he 
says that “. .. there has as yet to be a synthetic 
study which re-examines Locke’s intellectual life 
from the perspective of his religious concerns. It is 
an astonishing lacuna.” (Note 2, p. 195). In view 
of the peremptory presentation of his thesis, this 
ig an astonishing aside; it perhaps augurs that we 
may still expect from John Dunn a no less seintil- 
lating but an in every sense more balanced study 
of the subject—hopefully, clad in more moderate 
language-—M. Servicer, The Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. 


Casyndekan Machiavelli. By trap Starr or Casyn- 
DEKAN, Inc. (Colorado Springs: Casyndekan, 
Ince., 1969. Pp. 154. $3.75.) 


Any new treatment of Niccolo Machiavelli is 
likely to evoke the interest of traditional political 
theorists if not most political scientists. If “Ma- 
chiavelli has been computerized” is given as a de- 
scription of the “treatment,” initial interest is 
even more keen—given the profession’s recent ex- 
perimentation with computerization in methodol- 
ogy. Indeed, the publisher’s first words to a reader 
of Casyndekan Machiavelli tend to enhance the ex- 
citement: “Congratulations. You are now involved 
in the newest breakthrough in computerized learn- 
ing and information retrieval.” 

The work consists of 146 pages of computer 
printouts, six printed pages at the end under a 
heading of “Conceptual Framework and Defini- 
tions,” besides the XIII pages of introductory and 
explanatory material. On p. IX it is stated that 
the system “is designed to assist a reader to iden- 
tify quickly the most relevant ideas contained 
within an author’s work.” It is then explained that 
27 conceptal categories are established under 
which the most relevant ideas will be gathered. 
These relevant ideas consist of 116 statements 
(“information items”), 76 of which have been 
gleaned from Machiavelli’s The Art of War and 40 
from The Prince. Those items selected to fall 
within each of the 27 concepts are also designed to 
fall in the chronological order of priority as man- 
dated by “computer synthesis” as having “the 
most definition weight under the particular head- 
ing” (p. XI). On p. 149 it appears that it was the 
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staff which found 116 information items “to be ap- 
plicable” to the selected concepts, but it was the 
computer by unexplained decision-making which 
assigned the “definition weights” within each cate- 
gory as well as assigning the statements to the 
various categories. 

After examining the plan and design and dc- 
scription of the system, one may be forgiven the 
impulse toward frustration when one wonders 
what standards that computer used to select items 
for each category and what kind of scales it used 
to arrive at “definition weight.” For example, under 
the category “capability,” one wonders why the 
statement “whoever engages in a war must use ev- 
ery means to put himself in a position of facing 
his enemy in the field, and beating him there if 
possible” is given such great weight as to be the 
fifth entry while the light-weight 99th item under 
“capability” is: “A prince ... must not mind in- 
curring the charge of cruelty for the purpose of 
keeping his subjects united and faithful ...” Leav- 
ing aside the problem of the enigma of category 
selection and definition-weighting by the com- 
puter, one may proceed, nevertheless, to the im- 
pressionistic reading of the narratives appearing 
under the categories. After a few such readings, 
the impression of “repetition” is all-pervading, and 
the impulse to do scalograms and to look for coef- 
ficients is strong. This impulse may be resisted 
even while applying a slight dose of old-fashioned 
analysis, 

Perhaps the most obvious finding is that there 
was one statement by Machiavelli which the com- 
puter found to be powerful medicine indeed, Le., 
“Some princes have not immediately sent an army 
to oppose the enemy when their territories have 
been invaded, but made an incursion into the ene- 
my’s country, thereby obligating him to return 
and defend himself.” Of all the 27 categories, this 
statement appears in 25, It is also given great 
weight: In 15 categories it is statement number 
one, in 6 categories it is number two, and it finds 
its lowest weight as number five under the concept 
“security.” In 2 categories the statement does not 
appear at all, and how can that be explained? For 
these two categories are: “Decision-Making Envi- 
ronment” and “Leadership.” 

Another old-fashioned analytical approach is 
somewhat productive. Forty of the “information 
items” are taken from The Prince. Of these 40, 39 
are recorded under the concept “Objective.” 
Which one is missing?—Satement Number 113: 
“There are three different kinds of brains. The one 
understands things unassisted, the other un- 
derstands things when shown by others, the 
third understands neither alone nor with the ex- 
planation of others.” A guide may perhaps be 
imagined which would exclude this statement from 
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the category “Objective,” but one wonders how 
such a guide would include the following: “Towns 
and fortresses ... may be strong either by nature 
or by art.” If the latter is “a decision-making situ- 


ation,” as definitionally stated on p. 151, why isn’t 


the former? 

Of the 40 Prince statements, 30 appear under 
the concept “Energy” and 31 appear under 
“Means.” The same 22 appear under both, and the 
“definition weights” do not vary greatly. Again, 23 
of the 40 appear under “Leadership,” and 22 under 
“Economy,” with 14 of these identical. 

To old Machiavelli hands it may be of interest 
to note a sampling of Machiavelli’s Prince state- 
ments which were not selected by the staff as “in- 
formation items: (1) “how we live is so far re- 
moved from how we ought to live, that he who 
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abandons what is done for what ought to be done, 
will rather bring about his own ruin than his pre- 
servation”; (2) “... some things which seem vir- 
tues would, if followed, lead to one’s ruin, and 
some others which appear vices result in one’s 
greater security and wellbeing”; (3) “a prudent 
ruler ought not to keep faith when by doing so it 
would be against his interest ...”: (4) “. .. the 
only question should be, What course will save the 
life and liberty of the country”; and (5) no allu- 
sion is made to the lion and the fox. 

The publisher asserts that the value of Casynde- 
kan Machtavell in the classroom “is apparent.” 
This reviewer does not find it to be apparent, and 
even doubts the value of that computer as an ob- 
jectifier of Machiavelli—-Ex.Bert M. Brro, Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Judging Delinquents. By Rosert M. EMERSON. 

(Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1969. Pp. 278. 
$8.95.) 

Judging Delinquents is a surprisingly provocative 
book. Juvenile courts are not at the center of the 
political arena nor have they been studied by po- 
litical scientists interested in the judicial process. 
But this is an important book because it raises 
fundamental questions about American justice and 
illuminates promising but untouched areas of re- 
search. Although Emerson is a sociologist whose 
work is almost entirely descriptive and in the so- 
cial anthropological tradition of Ervin Goffman, 
political scientists interested in courts and the dis- 
tribution of justice have much to learn from him. 
Despite the fact that Emerson studies only a sin- 
gle court in an unidentified metropolitan center, 
his book is full of hypotheses begging systematic 
examination. 

The opening chapters describe how the court 
structures its relationships with its political envi- 
ronment and the other governmental and social 
institutions with which it must work. These chap- 
ters are unusually sensitive to the opportunities as 
well as constraints imposed by the court’s political 
and organizational context. Emerson is happily in- 
nocent of the silly arguments about a non-partisan 
judiciary and notices that the judge’s past political 
connections help him in obtaining certain re- 
sources for his court while also making him sensi- 
tive to only some currents of community opinion 
about juvenile crime. 

The heart of the book deals with the process by 
which juveniles are judged. Emerson sees it as a 
process involving the assessment of “moral charac- 
ter”? On one side are “pitches”—arguments by 


adult sponsors like parents and ministers in favor 
of the defendant. Opposing them are “denuncia- 
tions” mostly by the police but occasionally by 
private complainants. The court seeks to establish 
the moral character of the juvenile to determine 
whether he is normal and therefore safe to be left 
on the streets or whether his moral character is 
hopelessly flawed and therefore requires committ- 
ment to a juvenile detention center or, if a psychi- 
atrist will vouch for the juvenile’s psychotic state, 
to a mental institution. In the assessment, the spe- 
cific act of which the juvenile has been accused is 
less important than his background, his prior ac- 
tions, and his demeanor in court. If he is penitent 
he is more likely to be treated lentently than if he 
vigorously denies his guilt or impugnes the mo- 
tives of the police and other authorities. Most of 
the ritual surrounding in- and out-of-court pro- 
cessing is interpreted by Emerson to be aimed at 
assessing the defendant’s moral character and de- 
grading his status rather than for determining the 
truth of the accusation against the juvenile. 

Emerson’s description of this juvenile court’s 
operation bears a striking resemblance to Soviet 
justice (see Harold J. Berman, Justice in the 
USSR, N.Y.: Vintage Books, 1963 and George 
Feifer, Justice in Moscow N.Y.: Delta Books, 
1965) although the author does not seem to be 
aware of the parallel. In both court systems, the 
objective is to assess moral character rather than 
guilt for a specific misdeed. In both, confession 
and moral degradation play a major role in the 
court-room ritual. In both, denunciation is a core 
technique and the court is protective of the de- 
nouncers. 

Emerson’s book raises many questions which 
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ought to be on our research agenda. One concerns 
the conditions which have led to this focus on 
character assessment rather than guilt. One possi- 
bility is that it is a peculiarity of this or all juve- 
nile courts which seek to “treat” and to help juve- 
niles rather than punish them. Court personnel 
realize that committment to penal institutions will 
reinforce the delinquent’s criminal tendencies 
rather than save him from further wrongdoing. 
But they have neither the resources nor the meth- 
ods to “treat” wrongdoers. Social science does not 
yet provide certain enough diagnoses to winnow 
the chronic from the acute cases of delinquency or 
to separate those requiring one kind of treatment 
from those requiring another. Consequently, the 
court attempts a crude form of moral assessment 
that can lead to a justification of its decisions to 
“help” by probationary supervision or committ- 
ment to a penal institution those beyond help. 

However what Emerson describes is not an in- 
significant fragment of the judicial process. Much 
of the criminal process resembles elements of the 
juvenile court’s work. Almost all accused are put 
to a crude test of moral character when judges de- 
cide to release them on bail or recognizance. More 
thorough examinations of character are made 
when sentences are imposed, Since the charge to 
which many defendants plead guilty has little re- 
lation to the acts allegedly committed, criminal 
courts do not typically spend much time searching 
for the truth through the adversary process but 
rather attempt to assess the moral character of de- 
fendants in an effort to determine what sentence 
(or probation) to impose. 

The book points the way toward more system- 
atic research. Emerson has shown us some of the 
dimensions of court behavior that exist. His de- 
scription is like a telescopic picture of a planet—it 
reveals irregularities which we need to examine 
more closely in order to measure their frequency 
and the conditions which are associated with their 
existence. We have no indication of how the pro- 
cess Emerson describes varies with size of commu- 
nity with the degree of court specialization, with 
variations in legal codes providing more or less 
flexibility to the court for handling juveniles or 
adults. We do not know whether more active in- 
tervention by defense attorneys makes a signifi- 
cant difference in the process or its results. Other 
significant variables which ought to be examined 
include the normative culture of the community, 
the attitudes and backgrounds of participants in 
the process, and the range of criminal offenders 
subjected to such proceedings. 

Emerson consequently opens a field of inquiry 
which few sociologists and almost no political sci- 
entists have examined. His book is a rich lode of 
researchable propositions; it should have a wide 
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audience.Hersert Jacos, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 


Making Federelism Work. By James L. SuNpQUIST 
WITH COLLABORATION OF Davin W. Davis. (Wash- 
ington: The Brookings Institution. 1969. Pp. 293. 
$6.95.) 


Making Federalism Work should become 
“must” reading for all concerned with problems of 
the poor in rural or urban settings. It is a carefully 
prepared treatise on the anti-poverty war, not to- 
tally devoid of political innuendos but sound in 
substance and seemingly accurate in historic fact. 

As a basic resource document on the action 
phases of the poverty program and model cities, it 
must be heralded as among the most informative, 
current publications available. 

Early in the Kennedy administration when I 
went to Washington to work with one of the fore- 
runners to the poverty program I soon learned to 
appreciate the wisdom in the words, “orderly gov- 
ernments are very rarely creative; and creative 
goverments are almost never orderly.” This quota- 
tion (source unknown) was brought to mind as 
the author traced the legislative and administra- 
tive programs of the poverty war. A sample of his 
subtle wisdom is illustrated in his statement, “to 
coordinate is not necessarily to simplify.” 

The name of the game in Federalism is 90% 
coordination. Everyone in Washington does it; 
but few, if any, can define it. Every program has 
several centers of coordination with as many offi- 
cials responsible as there are centers. The author 
brings this point to light in each discourse on Fed- 
eral programs running the risk of appearing to be 
adversely critical when, in fact, he is being con- 
structively descriptive. 

The author spends little time bemoaning the 
growing gaps between the affluent and the poor, 
black and white, establishment types and the “for- 
gotten man.” As a result, his product is not a 
philosophie discourse on the inherent contradic- 
tions in American society. It is, rather, an analyt- 
ical treatment of the inherent contradictions in 
American federalism. The “knot hole” through 
which he views the process of federalism is “coor- 
dination” which he says, “In terms of result, coor- 
dination means consistency, harmony, mutual 
reinforcement, the absence of conflict and duplica- 
tion . . . Coordination may be spatial ... It may 
be sequential . . . It may pertain to both space and 
time .. .” Recognizing the breadth and depth of 
meaning of coordination, he identifies the tools to 
use, draws the blueprints and constructs the mod- 
els. Then, as must be the case in pursuing elusive 
goals, recognizes that perfect coordination is non- 
existent; that systems of relationships evolve out 
of the pressures of interaction among segments of 
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the bureaucracy; and that there is aw identifiable 
rationale to the confusions of government admin- 
istration. 

If I were to find fault with the author I would 
choose his attempts to enunciate “principles” for 
the conduct of the Model Cities programs and the 
structure of its administrative arrangements. 
These attempts were vague at best. Their value 
lies in the implied message—that even the best of 
mind’s cannot comprehend the depths of confu- 
sions we face in our Federal confrontations with 
poverty in the midst of affluence. 

Three of the “principles” can be cited as illus- 
trative: (1) “The model cities mechanism must be 
a reasonably balanced bicameral structure.” 

(2) “... the city demonstration agencies and the 
neighborhood resident organizations must be non- 
operating.” 9 
(3) “. . . the representative character of the neigh- 
borhood resident organizations must be rigorously 
protected.” 

While it is a noble gesture to enunciate princi- 
ples and recommendations after having conducted 
a thorough study of urban and rural poverty cir- 
cumstances and programs, no model cities program 
has lived long enough to produce proven princi- 
ples of operation. Many observers feel that the 
“jury is still out” on the bi- versus unicameral sys- 
tems. And, with the diversities, contrasts, and con- 
flicts of interest in poverty neighborhoods, the 
question of who is representative can be consid- 
ered moot. 

In the second principle, it is axiomatic that the 
farther one moves from control of operations, the 
greater is the dilution of power—a key essential in 
the coordination process. 

From experience in working with agencies hav- 
ing responsibility for coordination, this reviewer is 
convinced that much depends on authority, de- 
fined responsibility and lines of communication 
between the coordinating agent and the services 
being coordinated. 

Largely because of stresses between cooperating 
agencies in Federal, state and local administrative 
and political structures, coordinating agents have 
found it difficult to keep pace with changes in 
community organization, at the local level, dic- 
tated by rapidly shifting power bases in federally 
funded anti-poverty programs. One consequence is 
that the hiatus between service systems and con- 
sumers of service persists and the author properly 
calls for different, imaginative uses of instruments 
of coordination buttressed with more appropriate 
legislative policy. 

Making Federalism Work reaches for clarity in 
thought, policy and action to strengthen the feder- 
alism which, as a nation we need increasingly. In the 
author’s words, “The federal system is too impor- 
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tant to be left to chance.” I agree—SHeEtron B. 
GRANGER, Macalester College. 


Preparing for Ulysses: Politics and Veterans During 
World War II. By Davis R. B. Ross. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1969, Pp. 315. 
$10.00.) 


The nation’s veterans’ organizations have long 
been known as one of America’s most powerful 
and astute lobbying groups. For today’s veterans, 
this reputation was established in bruising battles 
with the White House in the 1930’s, when over- 
whelmingly Democratic Congresses were induced 
to override the vetoes of a popular Democratic 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt. Since World 
War II, however, the character of veterans politics 
has changed dramatically. Acknowledging that this 
change may be partially explained by an overall 
shift of political power, and thus the focus of 
group efforts, to the Executive, Davis R. B. Ross 
suggests that it may also result from a better 
reintegration of World War II veterans into civil- 
ian society. 

Professor Ross contends that, up to World War 
II, nations tended to follow a basie pattern. Sol- 
diers were sent gloriously off to war; but, with the 
peace, deeds of valor were forgotten, feelings of 
gratitude were discarded, and mutual animosity 
arose between veteran and citizen. The archetype 
for this pattern is the experience of Ulysses and 
the suitors, which provides an integrating thread 
for Ross’ presentation. 

The rapid reintegration of World War IT veter- 
ans into American society breaks the Homeric tra- 
dition. Dr. Ross’ political history is both an at- 
tempt to explain why the tradition is broken and 
an episodic description of policymaking between 
1950 and 1946. His explanations, unfortunately, are 
weak. Without sociological insights, he speculates 
only that a strong economy and a huge package of 
benefits combined to make the transformation 
from military to civilian life easier. One might 
suggest that such speculation should also have 
considered the proximity of the First World War 
to the Second and the effects of the older veterans’ 
attitudes—as evidenced by their organizations’ ex- 
tensive recruitment efforts~—on reintegration. In- 


-deed, since the efforts of the existing groups in be- 


half of the new veterans were unique to the Amer- 
ican experience, they might help to explain the 
unique reintegration of well over ten million men. 

Still, such explanation is not Professor Ross’ 
major emphasis. He prefers instead to dwell on 
descriptions of policy-making events which he 
presents with considerable insight. His chapter on 
the G.I. Bill of Rights is particularly good, clearly 
demonstrating the interrelationships of many dif- 
ferent personalities in the policy process. The idea 
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he traces to the President. The American Legion 
wrote the bill and shepherded it through Congress, 
working hard to gain support from other veterans’ 
organizations and congressmen alike. The details 
were rewritten by the House committee, on the 
floor of the House, and by the Conference com- 
mittee. The G. I. Bill was a product of many 
minds. Here, as in other of the policy confronta- 
tions described, the author is able to identify two 
basic philosophies operating to shape the 
program: the New Dealers who believed veterans 
should be treated like other citizens and broad 
new programs should be created for a whole soci- 
ety, and the veterans who believed in programs 
exclusively for veterans. The former tended to be 
the administration position, the latter, the con- 
gressional. 

In developing his descriptions, Ross has referred 
to a broad range of source materials, including in- 
terviews with participants, correspondence among 
the principals, news reports of the period, public 
documents and a variety of scholary sources. His 
use of news reports is especially effective in setting 
the public mood behind the events (See, for exam- 
ple, pp. 184ff. on VA Administrator Frank T. 
Hines’ relations with President Truman). While 
generally Ross does an excellent job of utilizing 
his sources, he is occasionally guilty of misrepre- 
senting data in ways that support his biases. In 
one instance, he reports that John Rankin’s 
amendment to the G. I. Bill “passed with a narrow 
ten-vote margin (87-77).” (p. 115.) A footnote, 
however, indicates that the subsequent teller vote 
proved more favorable to Rankin (111-80). 

Dr. Ross’ descriptive efforts are extremely useful 
in the area of administrative decision-making. His 
account of the creation and implementation of the 
point system used to determine priority for dis- 
charge (pp. 166ff.) is unusually instructive as is the 
insightful analysis of General Hines’ leadership 
problems as Veterans Administrator and Retrain- 
ing and Reemployment Administrator. 

Much of Ross’ analysis is still applicable. The 
orientation of the Veterans Administration has not 
changed noticeably. Professor Ross describes the 
VA’s role as that of a “service agency.” (p. 121.) 
“The VA,” he writes, “stood not as a partisan of 
specific policies, but as a highly skilled legal ad- 
viser to the real policy-makers—the Legion and 
Congress.” (p. 120.) In his conclusion, the author 
notes that the groups have influence but that their 
influence diminishes as controversy increases. He 
fails, however, to point out that for most lobbies 
considerable difference exists between positive and 
negative influence. While veterans’ groups have 
very limited power to get laws passed, their ability 
to block veterans’ legislation is considerably 
greater. 
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Ross’ conclusions about Congress’ role also fail 
to note an important distinction. He writes, “.. . 
although Congress altered proposals for veterans 
prepared by the Executive and interest groups, the 
national legislature played a reactive rather than 
initiative role.” (p. 283.) These proposals from the 
Executive, however, did not come from the VA 
and usually pertained to other agencies—muster- 
ing out pay, for example, was a concern of the De- 
fense Department. New programs for the VA were 
suggested by interest groups and initiated in Con- 
gress. Veterans’ affairs was and is an area of con- 
gressional initiative. 

On the whole, the book, although at times clut- 
tered with detail—a paragraph is devoted to ex- 
plaining General Omar Bradley’s activities imme- 
diately prior to receiving a telegram telling him of 
his appointment to head the VA (p. 140.)—makes 
& significant contribution to our understanding of 
intricate policy processes and some of the pitfalls 
of bureaucracy-—-Witu1am H. Harao, Indiana 
State University. 


With All Deliberate Speed. Ep. sy Joun H. Mc- 
Corp. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1969. 
Pp. 205. $7.50.) 


This book is a collection of essays (by law stu- 
dents and practicing attorneys) dealing with legal 
aspects of racial discrimination. It originally ap- 
peared as an issue of the University of Illinois 
Law Forum and has now been published in book 
form, apparently without additions or changes. 

The emphasis of the selections—dealing with 
such topics as discrimination in education, public 
accommodations, housing, and employment—is 
upon analysis of legislation and cases and upon pre- 
scription of new ways of interpreting legal doctrine. 

Two of the selections struck me as particularly 
interesting. Robert Carter’s analysis of the schoo! 
segregation cases is closely reasoned and persua- 
sive. His basic argument is that the logic of the 
Brown I opinion involves a constitutional obliga- 
tion on the part of the state to alleviate racial seg- 
regation in schools regardless of its cause. 
“Whether the state commands the segregation, 
builds upon it, or merely accepts it, the same in- 
valid classification, the injury, or inequality takes 
place” (p. 61). As he further indicates, though, 
“unfortunately Brown has been read otherwise. In- 
stead of an expansive reading, courts have sought 
to limit and restrict its impact” (p. 63). He docu- 
ments his arguments about the ought and is of the 
Brown decision in terms of court decisions and 
statistics indicating the relative degree of non- 
compliance in the South. 

The question that immediately occurs is why 
Brown had such a limited impact in solving the 
problems of de jure and de facta school segrega- 
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tion. The answer clearly involves, among other 
things, the decision-making patterns in lower fed- 
eral and state courts, the activities of the Presi- 
dent and Congress, the relationship between 
changes in legal doctrine and changes in attitudes 
and behavior in the American political system. 
Carter is aware that these issues are relevant to 
the problem he is discussing, but excludes them 
from his analysis: 

The question arises why what is recognized as a public and 
personal necessity [equal education] is not yet within reach 
of large numbers of our citizenry. The answer to that ques- 
tion would require an analysis of all the complex social and 


political forces that shape this society~~a task obviously be- 
yond the scope of this article. (p. 59) 


This emphasis upon legal doctrine—the absence of 
relevant materials from the social sciences—is a 
point to which I wish to return. 

The selection by Blumrosen dealing with an ap- 
parently successful agreement remedying racial 
discrimination by the Newport News Shipbuilding 
Company is also very instructive, for it seems to 
suggest a pattern by which the federal govern- 
ment, by effective mobilization of its resources 
and bargaining, can deal with discrimination by 
some large private employers. Blumrosen says: “If 
we use this [the Newport News agreement] as a 
model for changing industrial relations systems, 
we can move quickly throughout the land to end 
employment discrimination” (p. 99). Unfortu- 
nately, as the author himself admits, certain char- 
acteristics of the situation made it exceptional, if 
not idiosyncratic: the company had not, like most 
southern firms, generally followed the practice of 
restricting black employees to low-skilled jobs; 
the company lacked any highly structured senior- 
ity system for promotions, and hence changes in 
promotion practices to end discrimination did not 
encounter strong resistance from an entrenched se- 
niority system or from a powerful union; finally, 
the company was at least 75% dependent upon 
government contracts, and hence highly suscepti- 
ble to the pressure of threatened contract termina- 
tion. In addition, Blumrosen notes that the suc- 
cessful negotiation of the agreement “consumed an 
important part of the time of the entire office of 
conciliation [of the EEOC] during the 1966-67 
year.” For all these reasons, the generalizability of 
the case, rather confidently suggested by the au- 
thor, seems somewhat questionable. 

Overall, the volume is highly policy-oriented, 
prescriptive, and at times polemical. The general 
impression that a political scientist gets is that of 
how little lawyers and social scientists talk to one 
another. The general thrust of the volume is upon 
“the role of legal institutions in securing the civil 
rights of the black minority” (p. v). Yet the grow- 
ing literature by political scientists and sociolo- 
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gists dealing with such topics as the means by 
which litigation is developed and pursued, courts 
are lobbied, the process of judicial decision-mak- 
ing, the problems of implementation that are en- 
countered both within the legal system itself and 
in dealing with other public and private institu- 
tions and individuals, the role of attitude struc- 
tures in the implementation phase, and the poten- 
tialities of and limitations upon the use of law to 
change attitudes are almost completely ignored. 
The kinds of issues discussed in this research are 
eertainly not unknown to many of the authors of 
these pieces—indeed their activities have been the 
subjects for some of the research. At the same 
time, such research by social scientists, and some 
of the issues it raises, is relegated to the realm of 
“complex social and political forces” that are “be- 
yond the scope” of many of these articles. 

Lamentations about the lack of dialogue be- 
tween lawyers and social scientists are by no 
means new. But the difficulty is exemplified by 
many of the works that appear in this volume. 
The stress in the articles upon the analysis of 
cases and legislation both makes it of limited in- 
terest to political scientists and greatly reduces the 
utility of the material for understanding the po- 
tentialities and limitations of the law and legal in- 
stitutions in promoting social change-—JONATHAN 
D. Casper, Yale University. 


American City Planning Since 1890: A History 
Commemorating the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
American Institute of Planners. By MeL Scorr. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1969. 
Pp. 745. $17.50.) 


As twentieth century American cities began to 
experience the complex problems of large-scale ur- 
banization, city officials and businessmen turned 
to urban planners for advice and help. The result- 
ing involvement of urban planning specialists in 
city affairs has become a matter of great interests 
to political scientists. The most recent major ex- 
ploration into the urban planning process is Mel 
Scott’s American City Planning. This important 
work deserves careful consideration from political 
scientists and will undoubtedly serve as back- 
ground reading in many urban affairs courses. 

Scott’s work is a perceptive, well-written history 
of American city planning since 1890. The Ameri- 
can Institute of Planners commissioned the study 
for their fiftieth anniversary which was celebrated 
in 1967. Although the volume failed to meet AIP’s 
deadline and was twice as long as originally envi- 
sioned, the final product is an impressive distilla- 
tion, analysis and review of an important field of 
local government activity. It is not an official his- 
tory of the American Insitute of Planners or the 
planning profession; it is a broad study of the ma- 
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jor period, events, influence, persons and trends in 
city planning since the reform era and the city 
beautiful movement. 

The chief virtue of American City Planning is 
its scope and comprehensiveness. Scott undertook 
the difficult task of considering all major, relevant 
factors in the development of city planning in the 
United States. His task was formidable simply 
from the standpoint of reviewing all that has 
taken place in the name of city and metropolitan 
planning. Scott identifies and brings together the 
many disparate factors into a meaningful analysis 
which will serve as an important resource for ur- 
ban affairs professors, researchers and students. 
Combining the perspectives of the urban planner 
and the social scientist with sensitive treatment of 
materials, he successfully synthesizes an amazing 


amount of information and a large number of. 


veiwpoints. 

Although American City Planning is a remarka- 
ble achievement, the general historical approach 
and the effort to encompass all that was done in 
city planning in chronological order place funda- 
mental limitations on the work. Perhaps this is to 
say that it is impossible to satisfy all audiences in 
a single volume on such a subject. The author’s 
own comments on the development of the book 
reflect the frustration of such an undertaking. 
However, in reviewing the book from the perspec- 
tives of political science and public administration, 
it seems that the project should have been nar- 
rowed in order that fuller attention could have 
been paid to specific issues of particular impor- 
tance. 

As a result of the strong focus upon the chronol- 
ogy of planning developments, some issues impor- 
tant to political scientists receive little attention. 
For example, Robert A. Walker’s thesis that plan- 
ning was ineffective because it was an autono- 
mous function separated from the political leader- 
ship of cities receives little treatment and is 
submerged in a section dealing with wartime plan- 
ning. Although Walker’s work was published in 
1941, it does not seem appropriate to have it dis- 
cussed as part of wartime events. The issues sur- 
rounding planning organization certainly deserve 
more attention than they received. Furthermore, 
political scientists would appreciate Scott’s obser- 
vations on the exercise of political influence in 
planning organizations. A related criticism is that 
Scott’s own ideas on the nature of planning are 
not explicit. They must be drawn from the 
lengthy treatments of the several chronological pe- 
riods in planning. In fact, the first chapter takes 
the reader immediately into the reform era with- 
out any conceptual or introductory analysis of 
critical ingredients of planning. 

Another weakness of the chronological approach 
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is that more than two-thirds of the text examines 
planning prior to the 1950’s. It was not until after 
1950 that planning first began to grow at a remark- 
able pace and the federal government started in- 
vesting important amounts of funds into planning. 
One wonders whether the weight given to the early 
periods was appropriate when relatively little plan- 
ning was being carried on during those periods. The 
final chapter attempts to consider all planning in 
the United States during the 1960's, a ten-year pe- 
riod of immense activity. It seems that Scott 
should have given more attention to the past 
twenty years in order to achieve a better balance 
in the total presentation of planning history. 

Mel Scott’s American City Planning is a signifi- 
cant achievement which should receive wide atten- 
tion. Criticisms of the work stem largely from the 
fact that it is a history of planning, and as a his- 
tory, it organizes analysis around periods of time 
rather than critical issues or topics. American City 
Planning deserves praise because it is a meaning- 
ful contribution on an important topic. It gives 
life and meaning to the early days of city planning 
and provides many insights into the nature of the 
planning process. Political scientists interested in 
urban affairs will find it an indispensable work for 
both teaching and research—-B. Doucras HARMAN, 
The American University. 


Sparks at the Grassroots: Municipal Distribution 
of TVA Electricity in Tennessee, By VICTOR C. 
Hospay. (Knoxville: The University of Tennes- 
see Press, 1969. Pp. 266. $8.50.) 


Intergovernmental relationships have comprised 
a major product of American governmental orga- 
nization for two centuries and are implicit in the 
federal system. While these relationships are not a 
unique phenomenon to the American system, they 
are a significant and apparently ever-growing as- 
pect of this polity. For this reason, perhaps, the 
literature of American intergovernmental relation- 
ships has expanded tremendously, aided by both 
the nature of current governmental problems— 
pollution law enforcement, poverty, and all the 
rest—and by the degree of institutionalization af- 
forded these relationships through specifie federal 
programs and agencies. 

The literature of intergovernmental relations is 
neither solely recent nor limited in scope. It obvi- 
ously includes the Records of the Constitutional 
Convention and The Federalist Papers as well as 
W. Brooke Graves’ American Intergovernmental 
Relations (New York: Scribners, 1964). It also 
embraces numerous studies of specific aspects of 
federa]-state, federal-local, state-local, and local 
intergovernmental relations. Sparks at the 
Grassroots falls into this latter classification and is 
essentially a study of the relationships arising 
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from the electric power sales of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. The book derives its importance 
from the sense of realism it imparts as it examines 
the relationships between the TVA, the local elec- 
tric power boards, and the municipal governments 
of Tennessee in the distribution of electric power. 

Sparks at the Grassroots is not a history of 
TVA, though one chapter supplies what amounts 
to a historical background. Thereafter, however, 
it raises questions relevant to electric power distri- 
bution, including such matters as the implementa- 
tion of a basic policy of local autonomy through 
local distribution; the rate structure and concept 
of lowest possible rates; service conflicts both of 
areas and types of users; and the not to be unex- 
pected problem of tax equivalents to local govern- 
ments. 

Although Victor Hobday handles these issues 
with considerable objectivity, there is strong indi- 
cation that the decades of TVA power distribution 
have not been ones of universal happiness. For ex- 
ample, there is the central theme that TVA’s the- 
ory of partnership between the Authority and 
local governments—the issue of local autonomy 
and decentralization—has in fact tended toward 
superior-subordinate relationships rather than 4 
partnership. No doubt TVA could have created an 
organization for electrice power distribution di- 
rectly to the consumer. At its beginning there 
were those who favored such a course. Instead the 
Authority sought to decentralize distribution by a 
policy of power contracts between TVA and spe- 
clally established and appointive local power 
boards which then distributed power to the con- 
sumer. 

Sparks at the Grassroots stresses that these 
boards operate outside the context of the general 
municipal governments and that they are agencies 
‘largely autonomous and more amenable to TVA 
control than politically chosen bodies might be.” 
Doubtless this arrangement has made for more ef- 
ficient administration of the’ power program, but it 
has done little to strengthen the municipal gov- 
ernments or to implement at a local level—as con- 
trasted with the overall performance of TVA—the 
democratic ideals for which the agency is so 
widely admired. Certainly TVA has encouraged, 
assisted, and cooperated with state and local gov- 
ernments in the region in areas such as community 
planning, tributary area development, industrial 
promotion, planning, and recreation. These efforts 
Dr. Hobday does not deprecate, but finds that in 
power distribution the effort toward democracy 
has been less marked. 

The decision to structure distribution of electric- 
ity through appointive local agencies appears to 
this reviewer to have had some impact upon many 
of the federal-local relationships outlined in the 
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book. For example, power contracts with the local 
agencies are written not only to provide the lowest 
rates, but also to preclude diversion of electric 
power revenues to nonelectric municipal purposes. 
It seems implicit in conflicts between cities and 
cooperatives over service to suburban areas, 
though not in the conflict over TVA service to 
large industrial users. It is inherent in the sparks 
produced by tax equivalents which are rather 
vaguely defined as “a fair share of the cost of gov- 
ernment to be borne by such [local power] | 
system.” | 

The author argues that “The idea that TVA and 
the municipalities are partners tends to break down 
under scrutiny. The guidelines and limitations laid 
down in the comprehensive power contracts leave 
small room for local power systems.” If this con- 
elusion is valid, it would seem likely that the con- 
tribution “for faith in democratic institutions” of 
which C. Herman Pritchett wrote a generation ago 
is less evident in application to TVA power distri- 
bution than for the overall programs of the Au- 
thority. Certainly it would indicate a reluctance, 
perhaps with reason, to attempt to achieve effi- 
cient distribution of electricity through a tradi- 
tional governmental framework. 

Yet, when all is said the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority has made a strong case for itself in both 
power and nonpower programs. In the former it 
has brought into being a unified power system of 
110 municipal systems, 50 cooperative systems, 
and one private company. It has provided electric- 
ity at “yardstick rates” in the region, and its ef- 
forts have seen the enormous expansion of power 
use and consumers. It has assisted effective flood 
control in its region, contributed to rehabilitating 
and conserving land, and encouraged regional re- 
source use planning. Dr. Hobday recognizes this 
contribution: “. . . the Authority merits a high 
rating for efficiency in accomplishing its primary 
objectives,” and “The TVA power program has 
been a success story that provides an outstanding 
example of government for the benefit of peo- 
ple . . .” This volume deserves a wider audience 
than it may have. It is a careful if concise analysis 
of one segment of the development and main- 
tenance of an enduring federalism—Roserr B. 
Hicusaw, University of Alabama. 


A Strategic Approach to Urban Research and De- 
velopment: Social and Behavioral Considera- 
tions. COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL AND BEHAVIORAL UR- 
BAN RESEARCH, NATIONAL RESEARCH Councm. 
(Washington, D.C.: National Academy of Sci- 
ences, 1969, Pp. 100. $3.50.) 

Long-Range Planning for Urban Research and De- 
velopment: Technological Considerations. Com- 
mittee on Urban Technology, NATIONAL RE- 
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searcH Counc. (Washington, D.C.: National 
Academy of Sciences, 1969. Pp. 94. $3.50.) 


In 1967 the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development made a contract with the National 
Academy of Sciences in which NAS was asked: 1) 
to suggest how industry could utilize “new tech- 
nologies” toward the end of overcoming urban 
problems; 2) to specify long-range social, scientific 
and institutional research and development ques- 
tions; 3) to examine HUD’s research role; 4) to 
consider the “behavioral and social science” re- 
search role of the colleges and universities; and 5) 
to give thought to “the applicability of a ‘total 
systems approach.” (COSBUR, pp. 81-82.). The 
committees decided that the first of the directives 
should be the primary concern of the Committee 
on Urban Technology (CUT), and the remaining 
four ought to rest with the Committee on Social 
and Behavioral Urban Research (COSBUR). Since 
it would be virtually impossible to summarize 
both reports in the space provided, the focus of 
the following remarks shall be upon the COSBUR 
Report and its findings relative to HUD directives 
four and five above. 

COSBUR’s major premise appears to be re- 
jected in its expressed notion that 
The social and behavioral sciences . . . can provide a sounder 


basis than now exists for dealing rationally . . . with social 
problems that preoccupy and oppress the nation, ... 


COSBUR is certainly optimistic regarding the 
abilities of social and behavioral science, but its 
optimism is somewhat diluted. Indeed, the Com- 
mittee is very quick to indicate the inadequacies 
of the social and behavioral sciences. “It would be 
incorrect,” according to the COSBUR Report, “to 
assume that . 

. » » the methods of rational analysis and the structure of 
knowledge developed in the behavioral and social sciences 
can contribute powerfully in the formulation of policies aimed 
at the attainment of national aspirations ... Yet... the 
Committee see(s) no realistic alternative ... Scientific knowl- 
edge and the habits of tough-minded, systematic analysis 
are not substitutes for wisdom, but they can serve as power- 


ful handmaidens to sound policy thinking and judgment. 
(COSBUR, p. 11) 


The CUT Report goes considerably further than 
COSBUR. The latter takes the position that the 
social and behavioral sciences can (within certain 
limitations) rationally arrive at descriptions and 
explanations of socio-economico-politico phenom- 
ena, thus permitting the formulation of various vi- 
able policy alternatives; the former suggests that 
once these alternatives are established the univer- 
sities, municipal governments, and HUD should 
give the “highest priority” to the development of 
the “social engineer,” who will apply the “wnder- 
standing and knowledge gained from the social 
and behavioral sciences.” (CUT, p. 2) 


Systems theorists will find great comfort in the 
Reports, especially in the COSBUR document. 
The Committee utilizes a rather broad notion of 
the systems approach—‘“‘An urban system is the 
total set of urban units among which there are 
more or Jess orderly flows of raw materials, fin- 
ished products, information, and people’”—con- 
tending “There is little doubt that it should be 
applied to urban problems.” (COSBUR, pp. 19, 
18) However, the Committee fully realizes that 
the. “Various parameters of social units and the 
variables by which the parameters are made oper- 
ational are interconnected ... (and it is impera- 
tive that a multidisciplinary social science research 
effort be made) to search for those lmkages and to 
assess their interactive effects.” (COSBUR, p. 18) 

The Committee boldly suggests “it is quite possi- 
ble that urban programs (today) may be designed 
for the population of the last decade rather than 
for the next.” After succinctly posing other inter- 
related problems, such as in-migration, within-mi- 
gration, and natural increase of population, the 
Report suggests that HUD should encourage re- 
search which will develop a “typology of cities in 
terms of ...age... family ... racial and ethnic 
characteristics of the population.” (COSBUR, p. 
28) 

There are many additional research problems 
posed both implicitly and explicitly, such as those 
concerning fertility, mortality and morbidity, 
probability of rapid demographic changes, neigh- 
borhoods, family life, the character of local gov- 
ernments, discovering and measuring needs and 
preferences, fiscal policies and publie services, the 
effects of legal controls, and the social and institu- 
tional settings of housing program. (COSBUR, 
pp. 28-44) Specifically COSBUR asks that we di- 
rect our attention to the 
behavior of political leaders, voters, professional adminis- 
trators, and special interest groups in situations in which 
local government is called upon to create or administer new 


resources with the intention of producing desired social 
change, 


Relatedly the Committee poses the very complex 
but exciting question: What is known about how 
these same actors “articulate their perceptions of 
the necessary and desirable . . .?” Also, it asks: 
how do “variations in local government structure, 
community history, and social values facilitate or 
frustrate the ability of individuals and groups to 
make their preferences influence public policy”? 
(COSBUR, pp. 36, 37) 

There appears to be a strong strain of concern 
running throughout the Reports that, to the ex- 
tent possible, HUD should examine its goals in 
such a way that the assumptions and propositions 
underlying those goals can be isolated and re- 
stated in empirically testable terms. In this way 
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HUD would be able to gauge the effectiveness and 
wisdom of the means it employs, as well as the 
ends themselves. What COSBUR and CUT seek is 
a movement away from intuitive guessing toward 
empirical testing. (See COSBUR, pp. 17 and 12; 
CUT, p. 11) 

The Committees (COSBUR in particular), how- 
ever, have too casually observed a very fundamen- 
tal question. Both COSBUR and CUT are vitally 
concerned with the problems of goal identification 
and goal attainment (see CUT, p. 11, and COS- 
BUR, pp. 12-14), but they do not struggle with 
the problem of determining legislative intent. 
They do not suggest what HUD ought to do when 
faced with a grossly ambiguous set of legislative 
goals. Since HUD’s actions will be judged from 
time to time from the standpoint of upholding 
legislative intent, it is incumbent upon HUD to 
determine the nature of that intent. Somehow 
some systematic procedures must be worked out 
and employed by social and behavioral! science for 
administrators by which reliable and valid approx- 
imations can be made of the true intent of: Con- 
gress. 

HUD did not specifically direct the National 
Academy of Sciences to study problems of legisla- 
tive intent (see Appendix A in COSBUR). How- 
ever, failure to attack the problem of goal ambi- 
guity is the major disappointment in an otherwise 
powerful and probing study—Ronatp C. GREEN, 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania. 


The Quality of Urban Life. Evtrep py Henry J. 
ScHMANDT AND WARNER BLOOMBERG, JR. (Beverly 
Hills, California: Sage Publications, Inc. 1969. 
Pp. 590. $20.00.) 


The earliest urbanologist, Aristotle, remarked 
that men come together in cities in order to live, 
but they remain in these cities in order to live the 
good life. This insight has been frequently re- 
peated in the mass of recent literature which deals 
with the quality of urban life. The social indica- 
tors movement, the ecology revolution, post-behav- 
ioralism: each of the phenomena are in their 
own way indicative of a growing concern with the 
special qualitative problems which face us as we 
begin rounding out the twentieth century. Desir- 
ing to stimulate and involve more people in the 
argument about the quality of urban life, 
Schmandt and Bloomberg have gathered a series 
of diverse essays on this diverse subject. All but a 
few of the essays appear here for the first time. 
The collection is Volume III of the Urban Affairs 
Annual Review, a series which earlier has covered 
the general question of urban research and the 
specific problem of poverty. 

Following an introductory overview by the edi- 
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vided into four major sections. Three essays look 
at the issue of urban life quality from an historical 
perspective. Four essays attack the problems of 
the criteria for urban quality and the relationship 
of planning and technology to the question of con- 
trol over the urban environment. There are seven 
essays which focus more narrowly upon specific ar- 
eas of urban quality problems—mental health, 
performing arts, mass media, education—and upon 
the issues of political leadership. The last five es- 
says, grouped under the broad heading of “urban 
order: present and potential,” discuss some politi- 
cal and institutional issues related to the enhance- 
ment of the quality of urban life. Each section is 
briefly introduced by the editors. 

The general quality of the essays is very un- 
even. As might be expected in a volume which 
covers so wide a range of subject matter, unifor- 
mity of approach or continuity of development is 
absent. The editors admit that they have not at- 
tempted to offer a “tightly knit, cohesive group of 
contributions unified around a central theme” (p. 
22). In a newly developing field such as this one, 
however, such an effort would have been particu- 
larly worthwhile. Another absence, also acknowl- 
edged by the editors (p. 248), is any detailed, ex- 
plicit discussion of the relation of a city’s architec- 
ture, zoning, and physical layout to the quality 
questions. While it is true that this discussion can 
be found in several other places (notably in the 
Journal of the American Institute of Planners), 
the volume would have been notably improved by 
the inclusion of at least one essay dealing in detail 
with this question. 

At least three of the essays can be singled out as 
being of particular interest to the political scien- 
tist (at least to this political scientist). In one, H. 
L. Nieburg presents a provocative analysis of the 
growing influence of technological approaches to 
urban social problems, and criticizes the support 
for status quo power which these approaches fre- 
quently provide. He sees emphasis upon systems 
analysis, R and D, computers, gaming, etc., as at- 
tempts to side-step the real political issues which 
face us in the challenge of the poor and oppressed. 
According to Nieberg, the “tech-fix” approach to 
urban problems is illusory because it fails to take 
seriously ‘the pressures for power and political 
participation among segments of society previ- 
ously exploited and excluded. 

If these pressures are to be taken seriously, the 
quality of urban leadership becomes a crucial sub- 
ject. This subject is explored in a sketchy essay by 
Charles R. Adrian. Relying upon typologies which 
he has developed elsewhere, Adrian outlines vari- 
ous motivations for leadership (professionals, hob- 
byists, ideologues, etc.) and various images of 


tors, the volume presents nineteen chapters di- local government functions (booster, caretaker, 
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sroker, etc.). Two factors emerge from his analysis 
which indicate directions for future change. First, 
he quality of Negro community leadership will 
narkedly improve as the political implications of 
‘Black Power” are more widely comprehended. 
Second, more and more applicants for municipal 
rovernment positions are young persons basically 
insympathetic to traditional bureaucratic values 
ind dedicated to changing the system. 

According to James Q. Wilson, the central issue 
or urban dwellers worried about the quality of 
ife is a concern for improper behavior in publie 
places. Expressed in various ways (crime, violence, 
indecency, etc.), this concern deals with the sense 
of a failure of community. Wilson’s essay (whieh 
originally appeared in The Public Interest, Sum- 
mer, 1968) explores the meaning of urban commu- 
nity and some of its political implications for 
patterns of segregation, local control of neighbor- 
hoods, poverty programs, and “Black Power.” He 
notes that the central city is increasingly “coming 
to be made up of persons who face special disabili- 
ties in creating and maintaining a sense of com- 
munity” (p. 463)—affluent whites without child- 
ren, poor whites (frequently elderly) unable to flee 
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to the suburbs, and blacks. Wilson is particularly 
insightful in discussing the reciprocal relations be- 
tween politics and community. 

Other essays which deserve particular notice in- 
clude a listing of criteria for judging the quality of 
urban environment, by Hans Blumenfeld; a study 
of the role of mass media in affecting urban qual- 
ity, by Gene Burd; a disappointingly abstruse 
analysis of urban management, by Nathan D. 
Grundstein; and a novel, suggestive discussion of 
the role of private foundations as urban reformers, 
by Leslie Paffrath, 

A final word deserves to be said about the price 
of this volume. Though the topics covered are of 
sigificance, and though at least several of the es- 
says are meritorious, twenty dollars for Jess than 
six hundred pages does seem a bit unreasonable. A 
fine bibliographical section is included, but not a 
much-needed index. If Sage Publications intends 
wide distribution of their Urban Affairs Annual 
Reviews, they will have to strive harder to make 
their volumes more competitive with professional 
journals and other anthologies—in both quality 
and price —Prrer J. Henriot, Seattle University. 


COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Communist Party-Siates: Comparative and Inter- 
national Studies. En. sy JAN Triska. (Indianapo- 
lis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1969. Pp. 392. $9.00.) 

The study of Communist political systems has 
not found the path into the discipline of political 
science an easy one. Like many “area studies” it 
has been set aside from the movements affecting 
the rest of the discipline. The questions asked, the 
theory employed (if any), and the methods used 
were in most eases relevant only to the narrow 
problem under investigation. Little attempt was 
made to integrate the questions or the answers 
into the broader study of political science. 

While such statements apply to other “area 
studies,” they are most pertinent in the field of 
communist studies. Communist political systems 
have been considered unique and essentially in- 
comparable. The totalitarian concept as it was of- 
ten used implied by definition that such systems 
could not be studied in terms used in other areas 
of the discipline. Consequently, the study of com- 
munist political systems was assigned to the theo- 
retical and methodological backwaters of the disci- 
pline. 

In the 1960's, increasing attempts were made to 
apply the concepts and methods of political sci- 
ence to the analysis of communist systems. It 
would be an overstatement to say that the results 
obtained were earth-shattering; however, scholarly 


investigation was moved off dead center and new 
insights and possibilities for further investigation 
appeared. It is in this perspective that the book 
Communist Party-Staties should be evaluated. 

The book, edited by Jan Triska, is a product of 
Stanford Studies of the Communist System. The 
thirteen articles, written by both faculty and grad- 
uate students at Stanford between 1963-67, are 
new material for most readers. Some of the studics 
have received circulation in mimeograph form, but 
the audience has been limited. 

Most edited works lack any real theoretical fo- 
cus; few such works apply consistently throughout 
the study a particular methodological approach; 
one rarely finds a collection of articles that are in- 
tegrated. These comments also apply in a superfi- 
cial way to the book under review. However, to 
say these things without proper qualification 
would be to create and attack a straw man. In es- 
sence, as laudable as these goals are, they were not 
the objectives of this book. The objective as suc- 
cinctly stated by Triska was to “develop and build 
theory and methodology in political science into 
the study of communist affairs.” The goal there- 
fore, was one of utilizing varied approaches and 
testing various theories in order to examine the 
relevance of the wider discipline of political sci- 
ence for communist studies. 

Although it was not the intention of the authors 
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to orient their work toward a common theoretical 
or methodological preblem, six of the articles are 
concerned in some fashion with interaction be- 
tween and the integration of the party-states. The 
theoretical fathers of this investigation are 
Deutsch, Etzioni, Haas, and Russett. The principal 
approach is to look at various indices of interac- 
tion or transaction between the states. Such a fo- 
cus reflects the availability of data, but it more or 
less limits investigation to the process of integra- 
tion as opposed to the condition of integration. To 
focus on the latter aspect would require attitudi- 
nal data which is not readily available. The au- 
thors, particularly Maurice Simon, are aware of 
this methodological and conceptual problem. 
However, no effective solution is presented for 
dealing with it. 

The articles dealing with integration and inter- 
action approach it from various directions. David 
Finley examines the role of Comecon, the Warsaw 
Pact and the Joint Institute for Nuclear Research 
as vehicles for the integration of the party-states. 
Edward Miles and John Gillooly examine the 
processes of interaction among the party-states by 
looking at various economic, social-cultural-techni- 
cal, formal treaty making, and political-military- 
diplomatic indexes of interaction. Charles Cary fo- 
cuses on the role of treaty-making and the devel- 
opment of complete and congruent treaty net- 
works as mechanisms for the system’s leader to 
provide more effective integration of its system. In 
. & very interesting article Bruce Sievers examines 
the integrative capacities of political communities 
both national and international. He does so by fo- 
cusing on both attitudinal and transaction orienta- 
tions of the four split nations: Germany, China, 
Korea, Vietnam. David Ronfeldt and Daniel Tret- 
iak study the extent of Cuba’s integration into the 
communist political system by analyzing the in- 
crease in shared values and mutual responsiveness 
between the two. Finally, Maurice Simon attempts 
to find consistent and persistent patterns of inter- 
‘action between the Communist system and devel- 
oping Afro-Asian states by examining various 
measures of economic, legal, military and cultural 
interaction between these states and the commu- 
nist system. 

This series of articles provides some interesting 
insights into how integration theory can be fit into 
the framework of communist studies. Also, they 
are suggestive of the various ways that data can be 
used to test hypotheses based on such theory. De- 
spite this, however, the results obtained from such 
endeavors are not outstanding or surprising. Schol- 
ars using other, more impressionistic, methods and 
lacking the theoretical sophistication of these au- 
thors have suggested and marshalled arguments to 
support many of the hypotheses tested in this 
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book without forcing their efforts into integration 
theory. For example, it comes as no great surprise 
that the communist international system is com- 
posed of two sub-systems or that Yugoslavia 1: 
not a fully integrated member of the syster 
(Miles and Gillooly). Moreover, one would sus 
pect that somewhere in the depths of “Foggy Bot- 
tom” there is recognition of the fact that some of 
the underdeveloped states have very consistent 
patterns of interaction with the communist states 
and others do not (Simon); it comes as no great 
surprise that Cuba has inereased its level of align- 
ment with the communist states generally and 
with the Soviety sub-system particularly even 
though the latter relationship has undergone diffi- 
culties at times (Ronfeldt and Tretiak). In short, 
the value of these efforts is not to be found in the 
results obtained but in the attempt to apply the- 
ory and collect data to communist studies m an 
innovative way. 

Even though integration studies provide the 
major concern of this book, several other topics 
were examined as well. Two of these works—one 
by Dennis Pirages and the other by Ole Holsti— | 
deserve special comment. Pirages, utilizing hy- 
potheses generated from studies of the effects of 
modernization on the political system by Lipset, 
Deutsch, and Lerner, attempts to determine 
whether an increase in the level of socio-economic 
development in communist party-states is, in fact, 
associated with greater responsiveness of the deci- 
sion-making structure and a less coercive compli- 
ance structure. He finds that the more developed 
party-states—Czechoslovakia and East Germany— 
have less responsive elites and a more coercive 
compliance structure while the less developed 
states—Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Poland—have 
the opposite access patterns. He further seeks to 
show that those states that have not developed in- 
creased access capability in relation to their high 
level of socio-economic development will be faced 
with a declining rate of economic progress and, in- 
deed, by economic stagnation. From the data pre- 
sented and from the obvious impressionistic news 
out of Czechoslavakia this seems to be the case. 

Holsti looks at the relationship between intra- 
bloc conflict (specifically Sino-Soviet conflict) and 
inter-bloc conflict. He hypothesized that the for- 
mer will be greatest when the latter is least and 
vice-versa. The study is particularly interesting 
because of its effort to correlate internal attitudi- 
nal orientation with certain objective external 
events. To examine the former, Holsti used con- 
tent analysis of official documents during the rele- 
vant periods. Content analysis as an approach will 
undoubtedly be used more and more; it provides 
one way of measuring micro-level phenomena in 
communist systems. The data generated in the 
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nalysis tend to confirm the hypotheses, but Hol- 
ti urges caution since other variables such as per- 
onality, ideology or domestic politics may affect 
he phenomena under study. 

In conclusion, the book is a useful one for stu- 

ents of communist political systems. It system- 
atically attempts to employ theory developed in 
political science generally to communist politics 
specifically; the authors attempted to test the by- 
potheses developed and operationalize the con- 
‘cepts employed in a scientific manner. On the 
other hand, the results obtained from the analysis 
are not very surprising. The work in this regard 
more or less confirms, by empirical investigation, 
hypotheses that have been suggested by more im- 
pressionistic methods earlier. However, this is 
probably more the fault of our inadequate devel- 
opment of theory in political science than it is the 
fault of any of the authors. 

In short, this book as Triska implies is useful 
more for what it attempts to do than what it actu- 
ally produces. It will be a valuable source for stu- 
dents studying various empirical approaches to the 
study of communist politics—Rosert BLACKWELL, 
Emory University. 


Elections and Political Stabihty. By A. J. Minor. 
(Boston: Little Brown and Company, 1969. Pp. 
205.) 


The subject matter of this interesting and acces- 
sible book is less inclusive than its title may sug- 
gest. It is mostly about legislative election systems 
and contains descriptions of the major kinds of 
systems, several case studies of their operation, 
numerous propositions about their consequences 
for “representativeness” and “stability,” and some 
general theorizing about relationships among 
electors, election systems, and systemic properties 
of political aggregates. 

The most innovative ideas in the book appear 
in the first chapter where the author conceptu- 
alizes elections as exchange processes. Two classes 
of exchanges are proposed. The first is called “in- 
strumental,” occurs between voters and parties, 
and is relatively straightforward. The second is 
not defined clearly but appears to refer to the sys- 
temic implications of the voting choice and per- 
haps also to voters’ attitudes toward a political 
system as they affect partisan choice. The ex- 
changes are further defined as “commitments” by 
the participants and related to “demands” upon 
and “capacities” of governments. 

These concepts are used to form a classification 
of states and a number of hypotheses of which the 
following is an example: “... if the voter casts his 
ballot for parties whose proposals lead away from 
the political system, his vote becomes a form of 
negative systemic exchange and his particular pol- 
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icy interest becomes less specific.” (p. 7) The hy- 
potheses may or may not be logically undisprova- 
ble since it is not always clear what the author 
intended to include in the definitions of the con- 
cepts. However, the exchange model is interesting 
enough to make one regret that it is very rarely 
mentioned after the first chapter. 

Most of the book contains relatively concrete 
discussions of the plurality, majority and propor- 
tional representation systems. Each of these is an- 
alyzed in comparable fashion. Arguments of “ad- 
vocates” and “critics” are exhaustively described 
and evaluated. Detailed and generally clear de- 
seriptions of the mechanics of the systems are pre- 
sented and supplemented with case studies. The 
study of Britain makes especially effective use of 
data from recent elections to illustrate distortions 
produced by the plurality system in translating 
votes into seats. Unfortunately, case studies for 
other systems lack such numerical examples which 
would have been especially useful to clarify the 
complexities of proportional representation. An in- 
structive use of data from the 1962 election in 
France, recast in the 1951 electoral system, is mys- 
teriously placed in an appendix at the end of the 
book where its impact is minimized. There is also 
an interesting comparative analysis of Soviet and 
Western elections and very interesting case studies 
of Tanganyika and Malaya in the chapter on de- 
veloping states, 

Besides the descriptions and illustrations, the gu- 
thor makes valiant efforts to sort through a stag- 
gering variety of propositions about the conse- 
quences of each system. Some of these recast fa- 
miliar arguments, such as the reduction in number 
of parties and legislative moderation produced by 
plurality systems. But the author usually qualifies 
these and concludes that each electoral system 
may produce quite different results under different 
conditions. Sometimes these qualifications create 
clarification and sometimes not, since the qualifi- 
cations are not always completely clear. An exam- 
ple may illustrate how Milnor proceeds. 

Initially, the author says that “the single-mem- 
ber district forces the representative to pursue a 
moderate course . . . In the process of representa- 
tion a moderate politics does indeed result.” (p. 
35) But a “precondition” is added that “no erys- 
talized segment systematically be able to exclude 
from power sharply dissident but less cohesive ele- 
ments.” (p. 37) Indeed, “in a divided system a sin- 
gle member district system ... might not produce 
a legislature much more united than that provided 
by proportional representation,” (p. 61) and he 
concludes that “in the long run” a plurality system 
may be free from “dissenting ideological move- 
ments” because the political system was moderate 
at its Inception (p. 103) 
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In general, the descriptions of the electoral sys- 
tems and the case studies are the strongest parts 
of the book. Efforts at theory building and propo- 
sition formation are less successful, including less 
abstract efforts than the “exchange” model. The 
logical status of the frequently mentioned “pre- 
conditions” for election systems are particularly 
ambiguous. They do not seem to be necessary 
conditions for the existence of different systems, 
but are associated with phrases like “successful 
application of the system” (p. 23) or “essential... 
to work effectively and efficiently.” (p. 90) Yet 
these phrases require much more refinement than 
the author provides if the associated propositions 
are to have testable consequences. 

Finally, some mention should be made of the 
models of electoral behavior which lie behind the 
traditional dialogue about “representativeness” of 
electoral systems which the author discusses. 
These models, if not too murky to be identifiable, 
can be considered highly suspect on empirical 
grounds. They usually posit such characteristics in 
the general electorate as high levels of political in- 
formation, relatively fixed “interests” to be con- 
verted into policy, consistent “ideological” posi- 
tions on a liberal-conservative dimension, respon- 
ses primarily to policy alternatives presented by 
candidates, and so on. Unfortunately, Milnor does 
not provide an explicit model of his own, does lit- 
tle to revise older models in ight of contemporary 
research, and cites very little of the recent survey 
literature on electoral behavior. He does, however, 
make numerous statements about public attitudes 
and behavior which are rather questionable. We 
find a suggestion that elections in the United 
States “seem largely candidate oriented” (p. 77), a 
proposition about consequences of “a breakdown 
in the linkage between the coalition in the legisla- 
ture and the popular ideological distribution,” (p. 
189), another proposition that “in normal elections 
voters will cast their ballots for the party that 
comes closest to their own policy preferences,” (p. 
191) and others. Perhaps one cannot blame the au- 
thor for failing in something he did not undertake 
to do. In any event, re-evaluation of the “debates” 
over electoral systems in light of current knowl- 
edge of voting behavior remains to be done— 
Treopore W. Mecxstrotu, Ohio State University. 


Politics in Modern Greece. By Kerra R. Leca, 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1969. Pp. 
367. $10.00.) 


The advent of the military regime in Greece 
has put to the test the small fraternity of Ameri- 
can scholars, many of them of Greek origin, who 
write on Greek political affairs. Some of those 
scholars, shocked by the military takeover of April 
1967, have chosen a more or less partisan stance 
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which, however justified ideologically, has served 
very poorly the need for a sober, unemotional and, 
to the extent it is humanly possible, objective as- 
sessment of an admittedly complex political real- 
ity. Keith Legg, of Greek origin in spite of his an- 
glicised name, has largely resisted the temptation. 

Politics in Modern Greece evidences the detach- 
ment which is the mark of the true scholar. Legg, 
observing that “the Greek political system simply 
cannot be understood using any single model of | 
political development” (p. 3) has followed an ec- 
lectie course whieh bypasses the rigid application 
of theoretical models and typologies having little 
relevance to the Greek political system. Still, his 
familiarity with contemporary political theory en- 
ables him to identify correctly the structural 
weaknesses of the system as it existed before the 
military coup. He discusses with almost savage 
candor the shallow organization and the feudal 
character of the political parties (pp. 180-132), the 
clientage and patronage relationships between pol- 
iticians, voters, and bureaucrats (166-168), the 
structural deficiencies of the legislature (170), the 
superficiality of the legislative process (170-171), 
the preoccupation of the Deputies with patronage- 
oriented activities (176-185), the “combative” na- 
ture of parliamentary control (173), the heavy re- 
presentation of “traditional occupations” in the 
Greek legislature (278-283), the imprecision of 
crucial constitutional provisions (95), the lack of 
basic consensus “on the meaning of Greece or the 
nature of the regime” (82), or the penetration of 
the political system by foreign powers (70-77). 
By and large, this criticism is factual and valid. 

On occasion, Legg appears overly harsh or too 
dogmatic. For example, his analysis of the eco- 
nomic system (168-170) does not show that he 
has taken into account the progress registered dur- 
ing the Karamanlis years (1955-1963); his em- 
phasis on “mistrust” among Greeks (35) is some- 
what overdrawn; and his discussion of the lan- 
guage and religion as dividing elements between 
rural and urban, privileged and underprivileged, 
the small literate elite and the large majority 
(85-92) is highly misleading if taken literally by 
an unfamiliar reader. On some rare instances, Legg 
allows some chaff to go through this sieve as on p. 
245 where he asserts that the new Greek Constitu- 
tion includes “a means ‘to prevent politicians from 
making mistakes’” and identifies as his source an 
article of the New York Times. One might have 
expected a more direct reference to the related ar- 
ticles of the Constitution, if indeed there are such 
articles. 

Legg’s book makes a very strong case—albeit 
unintentionally—-for the need to set in motion the 
long-delayed process for political modernization. 
After reading his book one can hardly doubt that 
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such a need existed prior to the military coup as 
the present regime also claims. Legg makes a fur- 
ther observation of truly cardinal significance: 
“Both the Left and the military are concerned 
with policy, especially with modernization and 
economic development” (187). He implies that the 
“traditional patterns of personal polities’ could 
not accommodate “the growing marketization and 
urbanization of Greek society” (186). In his view, 
“the military establishment and the left-wing po- 
litical organization, the EDA” were the two extra- 
parliamentary structures which espoused the ob- 
jective of political modernization. This reviewer 
tends to agree largely with Legg’s observation, al- 
though several political leaders, most notably Kar- 
amanlis since 1961, had been conscious of the need 
for political modernization as a companion process 
to that of economic development. The author, 
however, does not explore adequately the implica- 
tions of his identification of the “Left and the mil- 
itary” as the two most likely agents of moderniza- 
tion. 

Since the early twenties, the Left in Greece has 
been identified with the pro-Communist, pro-So- 
viet orientation in politics. There has never been a 
broad, popular movement of the Social democratic 
persuasion. Modernization by the Left in Greece 
meant all along a non-democratic, Soviet-type sys- 
tem. This alone would have made the Left an un- 
welcome agent of modernization for a large num- 
ber of Greeks. But the Left in Greece has been 
burdened with other liabilities, especially since the 
Second World War: the excesses committed dur- 
ing the Occupation, the December 1944 Commu- 
nist uprising, and the 1946-49 Communist-led 
guerrilla campaign; the pro-Western orientation 
of the majority of the Greeks within NATO; the 
fear of the “Slavs”; the control over EDA by the 
exiled leaders of the Communist party. Andreas 
Papandreou, the son of the veteran liberal states- 
man, who returned to Greece after a distinguished 
career as a professor of Econometrics in the 
United States, grasped the quest for political mod- 
ernization and moved to gain the necessary power 
for carrying out such a program. From among the 
two potential agents of modernization—the Left 
and the Army—he opted for the first. Considering 
the liabilities burdening the Left, his was a serious 
political error. To win the allegiance of the Left, 
Andreas had to take a hostile stance against the 
Left’s familiar targets, namely the Palace, the “Es- 
tablishment,” NATO, the CIA, the “Americans,” 
and the “Army.” This alignment of an important 
liberal (bourgeois) politician with the Communist- 
dominated Left introduced a disturbing element 
which further weakened the traditional democratic 
system. Eventually, the disintegration of the dem- 
ocratic process opened the way for the second ex- 
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traparliamentary agent of modernization—the 
Army—to move in and try its hand. 

As noted earlier, the Left as the agent of mod- 
ernization suffered from several liabilities, The 
Army, by contrast, has many assets as a tradition- 
ally highly-respected institution. But, it too has 
several liabilities; among them one may list the 
inexperience of its leaders with the nuances of pol- 
ities, or their over-experience with command-com- 
pliance relationships. But the most serious liability 
is the dictatorial nature of the regime they have 
imposed, because such a regime goes against the 
principles and the emotional preferences of the 
great majority of the Greek people. 

Lege’s book may not answer all the questions it 
raises or tackle all the issues it touches; but it is a 
treasure-house of illuminating data and insights, 
and a must for those who wish to understand the 
postwar political developments in Greece-—D. 
Grorce Kousouias, Howard University. 


Pressure Groups and Power Elites in Peruvian 
Politics. By Carros A. Astiz. (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1969. Pp. 316. $12.00.) 


This book is an ambitious attempt to relate so- 
cial class to political influence in Peru. The basic 
theme is that a coastal plutocracy of sugar and 
cotton landowners, real estate developers, finan- 
ciers, owners of small mining corporations, guano 
profiteers, ‘and producers of fish meal, in alliance 
with the large landowners of the Sierra have domi- 
nated politics to the extent that they can protect 
their mterests and prevent social reform. This 
theme is developed by two chapters evaluating 
class m Peru and by separate chapters on political 
parties, the military, the church, United States 
economic and political interests in the country, 
the possibilities of change, and on how the classes 
actually articulate their interests through the na- 
tional and local governments, 

In many ways Professor Astiz has written an ex- 
ceptionally stimulating book. It is a depth study 
of who gets what, when, and how, and why in 
Peru. The writing is realistic, always directed to 
the central inquiry, and demonstrates methodolog- 
ical sophistication in relating class to political de- 
cision making. The author deliberately avoids a 
sterile description of institutions and a chronologi- 
cal listing of historical events. The book instead is 
analytical throughout and written with a sense of 
objectivity that has been hard to come by in 
books on Peru. 

A book of this type, however, does raise the dif- 
ficult question about how much research needs to 
be done before a conceptualization of a political 
system is completely accurate. The fact that the 
book results from a doctoral dissertation goes part 
of the way to make it satisfactory on this count. 
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The author did his research in Peru, exhausted Pe- 
ruvian sources, embellished his ideas with refer- 
ences from all types of books and articles on Latin 
America, painstakingly laid out his chapters, and 
approached his subject matter with methodologi- 
eal zest. The complexity of topics is not glossed 
over, and the demands of a dissertation and the 
author’s sophistication prevents him from adopt- 
ing a completely static and deterministic view- 
point of Peruvian society. 

The carefulness of Professor Astiz is seen in 
many chapters. He devotes considerable attention 
to describing the importance and interest articula- 
tion of the coastal plutocracy, the Sierra landed ar- 
istocracy, the industrial upper class, the middle 
classes, the Sierra rural Indians, the coastal landed 
workers, the urban workers, and the shantytown 
urban inhabitants. The discussion of political par- 
ties perceptively describes and accounts for the in- 
creasing conservatism of the APRA party, and 
also related how Acción Popular and the Unión 
Nacional Odriista parties have either been related 
to or been effectively neutralized by the ruling 
elites. Most important, the author describes histor- 
ically the complex relations between the military 
and the coastal plutocracy, and recognizes that the 
military has at times gone its own way, especially 
due to the influence of the Center of High Mili- 
tary Studies. 

With all this said, however, Professor Astiz has 
been proven wrong in his basic conceptualization 
that the enormous political strength of the coastal 
plutocracy and Sierra landed aristocracy would 
prevent social reform. Since the publication of the 
book, General, Juan Velasco Alvarado, the leader 
of Peru since the military coup of October, 1968, 
has decreed the governmental nationalization of 
coastal sugar and cotton plantations and has taken 
other measures that would indicate a revolution- 
ary fervor on social problems. This raises the 
question of what was deficient in the book. 

Some ideas can be mentioned, First, this reviewer 
would question the author’s premise that the 
coastal plutocracy is so solidly united and that it 
has co-opted all of the important military men, 
party leaders, industrialists, mass media directors, 
and important bureaucratic leaders into its way of 
thinking through interpersonal connections, plush 
clubs in Lima, marriages, ete. Professor Astiz de- 
velops this idea in his important Chapter 9 by 
stating that the ruling elites themselves formulate 
policy in key interest groups (National Agrarian 
Society, etc.), then informally work it out with 
those who have been co-opted in the three plush 
clubs of Lima, and finally disseminated the policy 
in a biased way through the controlled media. Pro- 
fessor Astiz makes this assumption on the mem- 
bership lists of the three plush Lima clubs. This 
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doesn’t go far enough, and what is needed is a so- 
phisticated power elite study, and an exhaustive 
study of how the interest groups, which are barely 
mentioned, actually work. Chapter 9 should have 
been the beginning chapter of the book and a 
springboard for everything that followed. A power 
elite analysis perhaps could have combined a rep- 
utational study approach with a depth analysis of 
a few key decisions. The author does have a few 
pages on the land reform bill and the devaluation 
of the Peruvian soil, relating it to his premise of 
control by the ruling elites, but these cases are not 
developed with the methodological sophistication 
one finds in the usual power elite studies. 

A power elite study would have also enabled 
Professor Astiz to determine whether the institu- 
tions of the presidency and congress have any in- 
dependent influence in their own right. This idea 
is basically rejected since the two institutions are 
ignored in the book. Yet, Professor James Payne 
in Labor and Politics in Peru sees the office of the 
presidency as the center of political power and ar- 
gues that oligarchical influence is absent on labor 
and many other issues. 

A second criticism is that the study of the mili- 
tary is not specific enough in respect to factional- 
ism, the class background of officers, and the role 
of the Center of High Military Studies. General 
Velasco Alvarado, for example, may be an unusual 
case in that he came from a working class family 
(Professor Astiz stresses the middle class origins of 
the military), but this has been one factor affect- 
ing his motivation. Finally, the importance of na- 
tionalism is not really foreseen by the author, 
even in his postcript chapter on the military coup 
and the nationalization of oil. Yet Velasco is rid- 
ing a nationalist wave that he helped to create, 
and is using it to undercut the opposition and to 
build up support for further social reforms and his 
own popularity—Rosert D. Tomasex, The Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 


The Transformation of Political Culture in Cuba, 
By Ricwarp R. Facen. (Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. Pp. 271. $8.50.) 


Social science research on Latin America often 
appears superficial and irrelevant. Political seien- 
tists seem especially guilty of focusing upon mar- 
ginal issues. All too often we devote our time and 
talents to such projects as the analysis of laws that 
are never implemented. These and similar studies 
may contribute to “theory-building,” but they do 
not shed much light on the major political devel- 
opments of contemporary Latin America. The 
leading example of scholarly neglect is the Cuban 
Revolution, surely the most fascinating yet least 
understood development in Post-War Latin Amer- 
ica. Fortunately, as the Revolution enters its sec- 
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ond decade, we are beginning to get some very 
good social science studies to add to the uneven 
blend of journalism, descriptive history, and Cold 
War polemics which have been the primary 
sources of information and misinformation about 
Cuba. Richard Fagen, a political scientist at Stan- 
ford, may be included among those scholars deter- 
mined to take a serious, systematic look at this 
radical experiment in social change. 

The Transformation of Political Culture in 
Cuba is more than another attempt to classify the 
Revolution and explain why it took the path that 
it did. Fagen deals with these issues, but his inter- 
ests lie deeper. In this book, he is principally con- 
cerned with a critical examination of what is, per- 
haps, the most distinctive and significant aspect of 
the Cuban Revolution—the sustained drive to cre- 
ate a “new Cuban man” and a communitarian soci- 
ety. 

By focusing upon the transformation of political 
culture, the book not only goes to the essence of 
the Cuban experience, but it may also tell us a 
great deal about what is occuring in China. In 
fact, Fagen seeks the broadest possible compara- 
bility by placing his study in the framework of 
political socialization. In an introductory chapter 
he reviews the basic ideas and concepts of the so- 
cialization literature. He then argues that many of 
these are not directly applicable to the Cuban 
case. In the first place, the possibilities of survey 
research are severely limited, if not nonexistent. 
But even more important is the nature of social- 
ization in Cuba. “Political socialization under the 
Revolutionary Government has not been used pri- 
marily for settling citizens into the ongoing sys- 
tem. It has been a directed learning process 
through which the elite seeks to create a new po- 
litical culture.” (p. 6) Thus, Fagen analyzes not 
subjective political orientations but several revo- 
lutionary programs designed to “. .. forge the new 
political culture in the crucible of action.” (p. 7) 
The bulk of the book is devoted to studies of the 
campaign against illiteracy, the Committees for 
Defense of the Revolution, and the Schools of 
Revolutionary Instruction. Data for these case 
studies come principally from Cuban newspapers, 
periodicals, and public documents. While recogniz- 
ing the limitations of such sources, the author so 
carefully analyzes his data that the reader has 
confidence in the validity and reliability of the in- 
ferences. To supplement information collected in 
the United States, Fagen made three trips to Cuba 
between 1966 and 1969. The appendix contains an 
elaboration of field notes taken on one of these 
visits as well as translated selections from three of 
Castro’s speeches relevant to the programs stud- 
ied. 

The 1961 campagin against illiteracy was more 
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than an adult literacy program. To begin with, the 
700,000 newly literate Cubans learned of the Revo- 
lutionary government in a positive manner. Fur- 
thermore, over 300,000 young Cubans participated 
directly in the Revolution as literary instructors. 
Fagen speculates that, “. .. it is probably safe to 
say that the campaign affected in some real way 
the lives of most Cubans who by 1961 were old 
enough to have even minimal political awareness.” 
(p. 55) Finally, such a massive effort, challenged 
the leadership capabilities of the revolutionaries. 
From it evolved a leadership style unique to con- 
temporary Cuba. 

The educational content of the Committees for 
the Defense of the Revolution (CDR) and the 
Schools of Revolutionary Instruction (EIR) was 
explicitly political. Outside of Cuba, the CDR are 
known as neighborhood security organizations. Fa- 
gen examines their surveillance role, but he also 
finds that the CDR system is an important in- 
strument of mass integration, socialization, and 
mobilization. While cognizant of the excesses and 
opportunism of some CDR officials, he evaluates 
their accomplishments as follows: 

One has only to compare the situation in 1960 with the situ- 
ation eight years later to be convinced that the CDR have 
contributed very significantly to protecting the institutions 
and property of the revolution, to teaching citizens what is 
expected of them in the new Cuba, to mobilizing the popula- 
tion for participation in revolutionary activities, and to 


bringing together under a common organizational umbrella 


persons of the most diverse political and social characteristics. 
(pp. 99-100) 


From 1960 until 1967, the ETR trained selected 
revolutionary cadre in the official ideology of the 
Revolution. Fagen skillfully traces the relationship 
of these schools and their curriculum to the strug- 
gle for power within the revolutionary movement, 
a, struggle culminating in the ascendancy of both 
Marxism-Leninism and the Communist party. In 
dealing with the EIR, he also analyzes the nature 
of social science research in revolutionary Cuba. 

The concluding chapter assesses the Revolution’s 
progress toward its goal of creating a new political 
culture. Clearly the program has encountered ob- 
stacles, but Cuba is making strides toward replac- 
ing a traditional Latin American society with one 
based upon radically different norms. Further- 
more, the demonstrated ability of the revolution- 
ary leadership to mobilize the masses in support 
of this new society is itself a significant achieve- 
ment. In Huntington’s institutional terms, Cuba 
has already reached an advanced level of political 
development. 

Richard Fagen’s book does not give the final 
word on the change in Cuban political culture. In 
fact, it deals with only selected aspects of the 
transformation process. Nevertheless, Fagen tran- 
seends the narrowness of the Latin American area 
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specialist, Cold War Scholar, and empirical techni- 
cian to initiate earnest consideration of the truly 
radical component of the Cuban experiment. Can 
the Cubans succeed in their attempt to build a 
genuinely communitarian society? Only time and 
honest scholarship will tell. Richard Fagen has 
taken the question seriously. For this he is to be 
commended—Terry L. McCoy, The Ohio State 
University. 


Politics and Social Forces in Chilean Development. 
By James Prernas. (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1969. Pp, 377. $8.50.) 


Scholars who seek to understand why Chile, un- 
like most of Latin America, has enjoyed political 
stability and elected governments will wish to 
carefully study this new book by James Petras. 
Relying heavily on data generously provided by 
Maurice Zeitlin (degree of overlap and integration 
between landowners and businessmen), Dale John- 
son (sample of Chilean managers conducted in 
1964 and 1965), and Eduardo Hamuy (Santiago 
sample survey conducted before the 1958 presiden- 
tial elections; 652 employee sample of a universe 
of 68,000 publie functionaries), Mr. Petras examines 
industrialization and the attitudes of industrial 
managers, the roles of the right wing, the middle 
elass (including detailed consideration of the pro- 
grams and bheavior of the Popular Action Front 
(FRAP) and the Christian Democratic Party), the 
peasantry, and the bureaucracy. The author con- 
cludes that the primary factor which explains the 
exceptional stability of Chile’s political develop- 
ment in contrast to most of Latin America is the 
special role and function of the bureaucracy in 
maintaining the political system. 

Mr. Petras notes that bureaucracies are often 
characterized as having “traditional” outlooks, but 
in the Chilean bureaucracy a fusion of modern 
and traditional values has taken place. He writes: 
“Since the bureaucracy draws its members from 
almost all strata of the social structure, and since 
its political attitudes are neither traditional nor 
modern, but a mixture of the two, the Chilean bu- 
reaucracy has served to stabilize the political sys- 
tem by moderating political antagonisms. While 
parties and personalities in government have 
changed, and interest-groups have periodically in- 
tervened in politics, the bureaucracy has continued 
to be involved in political life for many decades. It 
has been the political anchor of the Chilean sys- 
tem, moderating the effects of frequent changes in 
government ministries, government coalitions, and 
party strength in the legislature.” (p. 288) 

The reader will find Chapters 2 (Industrial 
Managers and Industrialization), 4 (The Middle 
Class), 6 (Christian Democracy), and 8 (The Bu- 
reaucracy: The Politics of Integration) deserving 
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of special attention—particularly as they relate to 
the final chapter of the book where Mr. Petras iso- 
lates “three keys” for explaining Chile’s political 
stability (unified and organized ruling class; orga- 
nizationally fragmented labor movement; and the 
political socialization of new political leaders). 
For example, in Chapter 2 the author examines 
the degree of overlap and integration between the 
landowners and businessmen elites. Mr. Petras 
finds there is extensive overlap between the two 
sectors which “considerably weakens the thesis of 
sector conflict in Chilean development.” (p. 58) 
[that the two sectors are represented by distinct 
groups! He continues: “It is safe to conclude that 
the Chilean economic elite is a very integrated 
group, which is probably one of the main reasons 
why serious conflicts have not emerged between 
large landholders and businessmen. It may also ac- 
count to a large extent for Chilean stability... .” 
(p. 55) Petras also points that there is a lateral 
linkage between the state and the large corpora- 


.tion in Chile. The result is that state intervention- 


ism signifies “socialism for the rich” (p. 50). [the 
state protects national industry and helps to elimi- 
nate risks] Referring specifically to the Christian- 
Democrat administration led by President Frei 
(Chapter 8), the author contends that the govern- 
ment has done very little to ingratiate itself with 
the industrial labor movement and the peasants in 
the countryside. Instead, “In the cities the PDC 
throws a smokescreen over its socioeconomic links 
with the business elite by attacking organized 
workers striking for economic benefits” (p. 252) 
and “alienating militant peasants.” (p. 223) 

Although many of Mr. Petras’ conclusions and 
assertions seem plausible and may be supported 
by forthcoming research by other scholars, at 
times the author exceeds the limits of his data. 
For example, Mr. Petras finds that there is a “high 
degree of concentration of economic power” (p. 
51) in Chile and that the “economic elite is a very 
integrated group.” (p. 55). First of all, one may 
question his rather loose definition of an economic 
elite (“those who wield decision-making power 
over more than one enterprise” [p. 51]). Even if 
the reader is prepared to accept this definition, the 
data presented in Table 20 (p. 52) hardly substan- 
tiate his concentration of power thesis. Less than 
one-half of the large firms’ directorates serve on 
more than one firm and only 38 percent serve on 
more than two. 

Similarly, Mr. Petras cites Ricardo Lagos’ find- 
ings in La concentración del poder económico which 
show that 4.2% of the Chilean corporations control 
59.2% of the capital of all corporations. Besides the 
fact that the book is nearly a decade old and Petras 
misspells the title (footnote 16, p. 52), Constantine 
Menges has questioned Lagos’ findings, noting that 
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“ ,. the author’s bias prevents him from seeing the 
limitations and pitfalls of his data.” (Journal of 
International Affairs, Vol. XX, No. 2, 1966, p. 344.) 
When Mr. Petras discusses the degree of overlap 
and integration between landowners and business- 
men, Table 22 (p. 54) indicates that only 25 percent 
of big businessmen own one or more large farms— 
hardly a shocking revelation. 

One can cite numerous other shortcomings with 
Mr. Petras’ data base which sharply limit the va- 
lidity of his conclusions (e.g., Mr. Petras relies on 
Eduardo Harmuy’s survey sample for several of 
his conclusions about the attitudes of the middle 
class. This survey was confined to Santiago and 
conducted over a decade ago; Dale Johnson’s in- 
terview sample of manufacturing firms was almost 
entirely confined to Santiago offices, Even Mr. Pe- 
tras concedes in his appendix that Mr. Johnson’s 
findings are “tentative and exploratory” [p. 357]). 
Nevertheless, overall the book is well written and 
presents several provocative hypotheses worthy of 
careful consideration and further study.— WESTON 
H. Acor, Wisconsin State University. 


Legitimacy and Stability in Latin America: A 
Study of Chilean Political Culture. By Francisco 
José Moreno. (New York: New York University 
Press, 1969. Pp. 197. $6.95.) 


As the title indicates, this is a study of Chilean 
political culture which attempts to use the Chilean 
case to develop a theory of the conditions of polit- 
ical stability in Latin America. Professor Moreno, 
like many other students of Latin American poli- 
tics, is struck by the persistence of constitutional 
government in Chile in contrast to the frequent 
and irregular changes of government in most other 
Latin American countries. Unlike nearly all others, 
however, he attributes this not to a tradition of 
tolerance and democratic pluralism but to the 
high degree of concentration of power in the Chi- 
lean presidency. He coins the ugly neologism “au- 
thoritism” for “a system in which there is a single 
center of legitimate political power the legal su- 
premacy of which is sanctioned in the name of 
justice and whose actions are, therefore, not to be 
bound by written regulations.” (p. 24) This is dis- 
tinguished from authoritarian systems in which 
the concentration of power is not supported by 
any notion of legitimacy. “Authoritism” character- 
ized the Spanish colonial regime, and it was be- 
cause Diego Portales saw the necessity of invest- 
ing the Chilean president with a similar high de- 
gree of power that the Chilean system has been 
relatively stable and successful. 

To support his argument, Moreno traces the ori- 
gin of the Latin attitude toward law from Roman 
origins through the Spaniards to colonial Latin 
America. Law is an ideal to be asserted but not 
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necessarily observed. The ruler is freed from the 
restraints of law. (Here Moreno cites a passage of 
Thomas Aquinas which actually asserts the 
reverse.) A single center of authority with a mo- 
nopoly of legitimacy held the Spanish colonial em- 
pire together with remarkable success, and its col- 
lapse was attributable more to Napoleon’s viola- 
tion of the principle of legitimacy than to any 
other single factor. 

After an initial period of instability following 
Chilean independence, Portales recreated Spanish 
“authoritism” by establishing a strong presidency 
in the constitution of 1833, and the system contin- 
ued to work as long as the presidents could control 
elections (through methods never explained in the 
book). It only ran into trouble when the Congress, 
influenced by liberal ideas, began to assert itself, 
leading to the Civil War of 1891, and to constitu- 
tional weakness which was not remedied until a 
new constitution reestablished a strong president 
after 1925. Even today, President Eduardo Frei 
has been less successful than he might have been 
because he has refused to use his “authoritistic” 
powers to overrule Congress when it has opposed 
him. 

The reference to Frei’s reluctance to violate 
constitutional norms suggests what is a principal 
weakness in the above analysis. How can one have 
constitutional stability and at the same time sup- 
port the violation of “written regulations” (i.e. the 
constitution) by an “authoritistic” strong man in 
the interest of “an abstract concept of justice that 
takes precedence over written laws?” (p. 176) As 
Frei recognized when he was tempted to override 
the Chilean Congress on the issue of his trip to 
the United States in 1967 (one of the examples 
cited by Moreno), once the principle of the su- 
premacy of the constitution is violated, we are 
back in a Hobbesian world where the strongest, in 
Latin America usually the military, wins out. 
Moreno alludes at one point to Vallenilla Lanz’s 
book, Césarismo Democratico, in support of his 
thesis, but a look at the history of the rise and fall 
of “Democratic Caesars” in Venezuela which that 
work was intended to explain does not argue that 
this is a system to be widely imitated. It was only 
through the institutionalization of constitutional 
democracy in the last twelve years that Venezuela 
has been able to achieve stable effective legitimate 
government. A strong executive is necessary in the 
modern world, particularly in developing coun- 
tries, but Chile has demonstrated that this is not 
incompatible with the rule of law and democratic 
constitutionalism. An interpretation which does 
not take in to account this strong commitment to 
and pride in constitutional democracy ignores an 
important element in Chilean patterns of legiti- 
macy. 
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One cannot deny that the demand for a “dicta- 
torship with popular support” (to use the recent 
expression of Juan Bosch) is a persistent one in 
Latin America—and Professor Moreno, a former 
Cuban citizen, seems to imply (but does not 
state) that Castro is closer to the “authoritistic” 
Latin American tradition than is constitutional 
democracy. Yet the argument for the populist 
strong man is not heard only in countries influ- 
enced by Spain. It appears wherever constitutional 
democracy is incapable of producing effective gov- 
ernment. Chile thus far has been able to do so un- 
der democratic auspices and the fact that its presi- 
dent is stronger than most helps to explain this, 
although other factors seem to this reviewer to be 
more important. 

The question of authority patterns in Latin 
America clearly merits empirical investigation and 
Professor Moreno’s book suggests areas of possible 
research. However, this provocative but impres- 
sionistic book does not produce sufficient evidence 

to convince this reader that this is the crucial] vari- 
' able to account for Chilean stability in the past, 
nor that a good dose of “authoritism” is the an- 
swer to the problems of Latin America today. — 
Pau. E. Siamunp, Princeton University. 


Political Administration in Mexico. By Junio A. 
FernAnnez. (Boulder: University of Colorado 
Press. 1969. Pp. 80.) | 


The Peruvian Administrative System. By RUDOLPH 
Gómez. (Boulder: University of Colorado Press, 
1969. Pp. 78.) 


These two short monographs were written with 
the objective of providing a broad overview of 
politics and administration in Mexico and Peru. 
Their scope, therefore, was deliberately restricted 
to an analysis of the existing literature rather than 
to a presentation of new data or interpretations 
based upon detailed empirical research. Given 
these self-imposed limits, how successful are they? 
To answer this question in general terms, a dis- 
tinction should be made between the two studies. 
Professor Fernandez’ analysis of Mexico undoub- 
tedly is the stronger work and, in many ways, it 
provides an excellent summary of contemporary 
Mexican politics. Although it concentrates: much 
more upon the general political setting and policy- 
making process than upon administration as such, 
it does draw upon an extensive body of literature 
and integrates that material in an effective man- 
ner. The Peruvian study by Professor Gomez, on 
the other hand, tends to be disappointing for sev- 
eral reasons. While it rightly focuses upon the in- 
terplay between military and civilian politics, the 
study as a whole seems unnecessarily limited in 
terms of the literature upon which it is based and 
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its sketchiness in several important areas detracts 
from its overall usefulness. 

On a more substantive level, however, a criti- 
cism that might be made of both studies is that 
their reliance upon recent developmental models 
leads to analyses that often seem unnecessarily 
confining and sometimes confusing. It is not that 
the seminal works of Gabriel Almond and Fred 
Riggs, used here to provide conceptual frame- 
works, are trivial or unproductive of real insights. 
Quite to the contrary. But I would argue that such 
models often tend to disguise as many important 
issues and relationships as they illuminate. At 
least two major difficulties arise from establishing 
relatively static classifications of behavior which 
are seen to define a single continuum stetching 
from “tradition” to “modernity.” 

The first difficulty is how to classify a given sys- 
tem or behavior pattern within the set typology. 
Terms such as “rationality,” “efficiency” and “sec- 
ularization” are ambiguous at best. More impor- 
tantly, perhaps, behavior itself is usually “mixed.” 
This forces the analysis into a discussion of dif- 
ferences of degree, which are not only hard to 
distinguish but often superficial when placed within 
a larger context. Gómez, for example, characterizes 
the Peruvian administrative system as one in which 
certain bureaus receive more than they “need” (pp. 
49.-52), employees use the security of their position 
to adapt the administrative setting to their own 
benefit (p. 55), and many bureaucrats resist sug- 
gestions for reform (p. 58). Obviously, none of 
these statements is wrong. But they also character- 
ize the American system and, Gómez admits this in 
part, the admission simply raises the question as to 
whether other models might not be more discrimi- 
nating. Fernandez seems to raise equally thorny 
problems to the extent that he concentrates upon 
the general question of political modernization 
rather than upon the more specific impact of 
Mexico’s “dominant non-authoritarian” party upon 
the system. 

A second difficulty relates to the question of 
change. There is a tendency in both studies (as 
well as the literature in general) to confuse the 
appearance of change (i.e. sheer motion) with 
fundamental change itself. Deep-seated change un- 
doubtedly is taking place somewhere in Mexico and 
Peru, but it is not terribly helpful to speak about 
an entire nation being “in a constant state of flux” 
(Fernandez, p. 21) or “in the process of becoming” 
(Gomez, p. 44) without carefully distinguishing 
between adjustments to behavior and the basie 
alteration of established behavioral patterns. For 
example, in spite of certain qualifying remarks, 
Fernandez tends to speak about the “consequences 
of modernization” (p. 12) as if every modernizing 
force from industrialization to urbanization carries 
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with it an inevitable challenge to traditional modes 
of behavior. This may or may not be. Likewise, 
Gomez speaks of social change in Peru and cites 
increasing school enrollment from the slum areas 
as an example. That the school system is different 
in one sense cannot be doubted. But whether this 
has led to a basic change in the underlying com- 
plexion of the school system or, more importantly, 
in the larger political system is an open question. 
In both cases the authors are making statements 
about relationships that are implied by the models; 
they are not, however, relationships that have been 
empirically verified. Indeed, if a good deal of evi- 
dence from Latin America is to be believed, many 
so-called modernizing forces have not brought 
about any fundamental alteration of the existing 
systems. 

A more useful model might have been one that 
concentrated Jess upon “transitional” politics, with 
all of its problematic implications, and more upon 
what is fixed or stable in many Latin American 
countries: namely, the essentially closed, often 
coercive and illegitimate nature of the systems in- 
volved. Such a model has its own limitations. Yet 
it would avoid the problem of trying to classify 
and weigh the importance of traditional, as against 
modern, behavior patterns and would focus atten- 
tion upon actual power relationships, In particular, 
it would tend to stress the extent to which both 
traditional and emerging elites have acted rather 
consistently, and often by force, to maintain a 
fundamental distance between themselves and the 
vast majority of the population. Gómez does rec- 
ognize these factors in various places but his ac- 
tual discussion of specific elites and their relation- 
ship to the system is extremely limited. The 
Church, for example, is dismissed in two para- 
graphs, the economy is briefly outlined but virtu- 
ally no mention is made of the large landowners, 
and the APRA party is seen as providing a basic 
“cleavage” within society rather than as a force 
tending to maintain the status quo. The result is 
to omit from consideration important environmen- 


tal forces which often fuse with and reinforce the. 


elitist qualities of the administrative system itself 
and consequently to place that system in a kind of 
political limbo. 

These points are less applicable both to Mexico 
itself and to Fernandez’ study. It could be argued, 
however, that Mexico is less open and adaptive 
than presented and that greater attention could 
have been devoted to the continued or increased 
disparity between social classes, the close interplay 
between private and public power, the often alien- 


ative impact of administration at the local level, 


and the sharply repressive response of the Mexi- 
can government to the 1968 student riots. 
Both studies would seem to be best suited for 
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undergraduate use, The Mexican study is well rec- 
ommended, the Peruvian analysis less so.—GILEs 
Wayanp-Smitu, Allegheny College. 


Republican ‘Iraq: A Study in ‘Iraqi Politics Since 
the Revolution of 1958. By Masrm KHADDURI. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1969. Pp. 
318, $8.50.) 

The changing kaleidoscope of Iraqi politics has 

often been considered a frustrating blur of com- 

plexity by observers and scholars of the Middle 

East. A fluctuating and fractionating myriad of 

military leaders, cabinets, constitutions, coups, 

ideologies, tribes, and sects have interacted with 
one another in an atmosphere of apparently con- 
sistent contradiction. Few observers and fewer 
scholars have attempted to unravel systematically 
this shifting web of social forces and personalities. 

The most successful attempt was Majid Khadduri’s 

Independent ‘Irag, 1982-1958 published in 1951 and 

revised and reissued in 1960. Republican ‘Iraq is a 

sequal to this classic volume and is a study of 

Iraqi polities since the revolution of 1958. 
Republican ‘Traq presents a detailed and well- 

ordered taxonomy of Iraqi politics during the dy- 

namic decade, 1958-1968. Important data unavail- 
able in any other source are presented in a system- 
atic (primarily chronological) fashion. Exam- 
ples include the names of the members of the var- 
ious cabinets and military groups, comprehensive 
biographies of key political leaders, and careful 
translations of major documents and proclama- 

tions. Documentation is meticulous and there is a 

pronounced and sound reliance upon primary 

sources. Invaluable information derived from per- 
sonal correspondence and oral interviews has been 
thoroughly cross-checked and re-examined to in- 

sure accuracy and reliability. And there has been a 


. conscious and singularly successful attempt at ob- 


jectivity. The tendency to sensationalism and 
spectacularism increasingly present in studies of 
societies caught in the midst of rapid and disrup- 
tive sociopolitical change is admirably absent from 
this work. 

Sprinkled throughout the study are highly per- 
ceptive insights into recent Iraqi political events. 
For example, the widely-publicized and frequently 
misunderstood Mahdawi Court (People’s Court) 
“served as a safety-valve at a time when the pub- 
lic, or at any rate the mob, was still angry with 
the leaders of the Old Regime.” (p. 81) In con- 
fronting problems of popular uprisings and social 
unrest, the traditional political elite reacted “by 
strengthening the police force, without dealing 
with the root cause of the problem.” (p. 49) With 
regard to the scope and depth of the July 1958 Rev- 
olution, the author points out that it “could hardly 
claim that it had completely replaced the Old Re- 
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gime by a new one. It took the Revolutionary re- 
gime a long time before it began to embark on the 
second or the constructive stage of revolutionary 
change.” (p. 85) This kind of analysis, which was 
somewhat lacking in Independent ‘Iraq, stems 
from the author’s greater sensitivity to social 
forces and social change in the present study. 

The volume under review is at its best in the 
sections of exceptionally fine and fair analysis of 
key Iraqi political leaders such as ‘Abd al-Karim 
Qasim, ‘Abd al-Salam ‘Arif, ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Bazzaz, and Tahir Yahya. The description of 
Qasim is particularly incisive and refreshing, espe- 
cially when compared to earlier studies and evalu- 
ations. A surprising number of more and less repu- 
table scholars have persisted in studying the 
leader of the Iraqi revolution from an essentially 
pseudopsychological stance. Qasim has not fared 
well in such analyses for he has been portrayed as 
everything from a “demented lunatic” to a “cow- 
ering paranoiac.” Khadduri sensitively portrays 
Qasim as a leader who was in some ways ill-pre- 
pared and in other ways well-prepared to lead a 
revolution and a society. He emphasizes the buf- 
feting Qasim received in the midst of a continuing 
and intense power struggle and his inability to 
control the socia] forces and processes of the day. 
The author points out well that Qasim: 

. applied so much energy to the cause of the Revolution 
that he scarcely had time to sleep. The aims of the Revolution, 
as he saw them, began to change from the aims of his fel- 
low officers, as they understood them, and they began to turn 
against him, He thus became involved in a struggle for 
power, and his method was to play off one group against an- 
other. In the spare moments that he could afford to spend 
on other matters he turned to internal reforms. ... At heart, 
he sympathized with the underdog, but he was unable to 


control the social forces which were shaping the development 
of the country. (p. 79) 


The only reservations of this reviewer stem from 
the absence of any conceptual framework or theo- 
retical emphasis. In the Preface, the author tells 
us that he intends “not merely to give a narrative 
of events but also to sketch the social background 
of the new leaders and to discuss their ideas and 
aspirations and the new social forces at work.” It 
is extremely difficult to move beyond narrative 
without introducing some degree of conceptual 
rigor and theoretical emphasis. An example of dif- 
ficulties arising from conceptual vagueness is the 
strong assertion that the “new generation” in Iraq 
cannot be identified as middle class. The justifica- 
tions for this position confuse class origins with 
class existence, bourgeois and professional middle 
classes, and objective and subjective views of class. 
(pp. 6-7) The elusive, but critical, concept class 
is nowhere defined. Terms such as “ruling class,” 
“feudal class,” “ruling elite,’ “upper class,” “gov- 
erning elite,” “ruling oligarchy,” and “Arab ruling 
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class” appear constantly and indiscriminately. It is 
not certain whether or not these important terms 
are all synonyms. Also, to exactly what group of 
individuals each term refers is unclear. 

Perhaps a more explicit concern with theory 
would have revealed a series of more general Iraqi 
political patterns. A persistently personal and bal- 
ancing conflict between individuals, factions, and 
groups may be suggested as a case in point. Khad- 
duri’s excellent discussion of “Qasimism” as a 
“policy of balancing forces” can perhaps be ex- 
tended to other periods of Iraqi politics. Shifting 
and competitive tension marked not only Qasim- 
‘Abd al-Salam ‘Arif relations, but also Chadirchi- 
Hadid, Mulla Mustafa-Shaykh Ahmad, Sa’di-Ja- 
wad/Shabib, and Bazzaz-‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Arif 
relations. 

Despite these brief suggestions, this study by 
the leading scholar of Iraqi political processes will 
long stand as the best analysis of these processes. 
Majid Khadduri has presented us with a solidly 
documented piece of research which should effec- 
tively and finally clarify much of the confusion and 
bury many of the myths that have come to ob- 
scure and distort Iraqi politics-—-James A. BILL, 
University of Texas at Austin. 


Bürger und Politik. By Jina Sterner. (Meisenheim 
am Glan: Verlag Anton Hain, 1969. Pp. 292. 
DM 35.) 


This book is Volume Four in the Politik und 
Wahler series edited by Ferdinand A. Hermens, 
René König, Erwin Scheuch, and Rudolf Wilden- 
mann. This particular volume is concerned with the 
general concept of politica] participation in democ- 
racies and uses Swiss and West German survey data 
to test hypotheses about the relationship of politi- 
cal participation to social and psychological factors. 
Steiner’s goal is to produce a theory of the ways 
that communicating about polities with others, vot- 
ing, and holding political office are affected by the 
individual’s integration in the society, sense of po- 
litical efficacy, geographic and social mobility, and 
social status. 

While Steiner has produced a far more modest 
work than his title suggests, it is one which is sub- 
stantively valuable to students of Swiss, and, to a 
lesser extent, West German political behavior. It 
is also an informative work to those interested in 
German-Swiss survey research procedures and to 
those concerned with the general topic of political 
behavior theory. 

Steiner’s methodological section contains an es- 
pecially interesting refinement over previous vot- 
ing studies since Swiss voting records allow re- 
searchers to determine if a particular respondent 
actually had voted when he said that he had. By 
determining who actually voted and who did not, 
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Steiner provides evidence as to the extent of mis- 
represented voting in the Swiss sample as well as 
offering some possible reasons why the people who 
erred in reporting their vote erred by a nine to 
one margin in the direction of too high a report. 

On another methodological point the Swiss rec- 
orde are also interesting. Individuals who refused 
to be interviewed or could not be successfully in- 
terviewed were found to have a voting rate approx- 
imately ten per cent lower than those contacted 
who were successfully interviewed. A significant 
distortion in the direction of higher participation 
being reported for the sample than actually occurs 
in the population therefore results from this reluc- 
tance to be interviewed. When this sampling dis- 
tortion is combined with the error produced by 
the twenty-five per cent of the sample who re- 
ported participating in the four votes of the Swiss 
data more frequently than the official records in- 
dicated they had, one becomes more appreciably 
more suspicious of the validity of survey results 
where there are no checks on respondent’s verac- 
ity. Steiner thus indicates an area where many re- 
searchers have been content to accept past as- 
sumptions without being sufficiently critical of 
some serious possible errors. 

Steiner’s study, although quite brief (only 172 
pages in the body of the text), is among the most 
methodologically explicit ones on hand. Steiner 
acknowledges it to be a research report and thus 
considerately reproduces his earliest hypotheses 
along with the refinement procedures he used. 
His detailed account of how he operationalized 
the concepts should be of particular interest to 
methodologists. After extensive preparation and 
thorough pretesting, Steiner conducted 823 inter- 
views in three large and five small Swiss cities 
among the male population age 20 to 35. These 
Swiss interviews are used along with the results of 
a 1965 West German election survey to indicate 
the kinds of political participation that occur 
among the different types of respondents. 

Steiner’s substantive findings will contain few 
surprises to the reader of earlier works on political 
behavior research done by Americans. In fact, 
Lane’s Political Infe, Lipset’s Political Man, and 
Milbrath’s Political Participation are the three 
books most heavily relied on for evidence of his 
Swiss and German findings being applicable in 
other democracies. Some may be disturbed by a 
circularity of reasoning here since Steiner’s original 
hypotheses were based on his readings of these pre- 
ceding three, as well as other, books (cf. p. 21). In 
any event, as Steiner hypothesized, political par- 
ticipation with respect to voting is higher among 
those Swiss and German respondents: who are 
mentally involved in polities, whose social milieu 
supports the norms of voting, who feel their per- 
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sonal lives influenced by political events, and who 
feel both politically efficacious and less political 
cross-pressures. The preceding factors are interre- 
lated with one another so as to have a mutually 
reinforcing effect. Finally, higher social status, 
lower geographie and social mobility, stronger so- 
cial and political integration—all of these factors 
increase the influence of the mutually reinforcing 
factors affecting participation. 

While recognizing that institutional differences 
exist among various democracies, Steiner feels that 
these differences can be treated as variables in his 
rudimentary theory of democratic political partici- 
pation, which concludes his report. These first 
steps toward a theory of democratic political par- 
ticipation consist of relating his individually veri- 
fied hypotheses to one another through both narra- 
tive and diagrammatic means. 

There are minor difficulties involved in Steincr’s 
study which make provisional acceptance of his 
rudimentary theory somewhat problematical. The 
bulk of his data, for example, is reported by sim- 
ple cross-tabulation with neither explicit treat- 
ment of alternative explanations to his hypothe- 
sized findings nor with controls for third variables 
employed. The technical data on his scale and in- 
dex constitution is not included in this volume 
and the curious reader is referred to a book in 
preparation by other members of the research 
team for such data. His use of statistics (only of 
the order of chi-square) is not as rigorous as some 
desire for even experimental work. Findings with a 
probability as large as .10, for example, are consid- 
ered of “weak significance.” Furthermore, the ac- 
tual differences among the variable categories are 
frequently not of very large magnitude and no ex- 
planation, or even mention, is made of these being 
relatively small actual differences in voting, dis- 
cussing polities, ete. Steiner hops from data he 
collected in earlier studies to data based on the 
present research and then to German and other 
democratic systems in a way that is frequently sug- 
gestive rather than conclusive. His prose treatment 
is frequently a “bare bones” one that leaves several 
relevant questions unanswered, 

His work, though, is of importance and should 
be of interest to several groups of political scien- 
tists. The students of Swiss polities will find a 
great mass of original evidence about Swiss politi- 
cal attitudes and behavior, organized in a clear, 
straight-forward fashion. The methodologists 
should gain from Steiner’s evidence as to the dubi- 
ous nature of many of the responses to voting fre- 
quency questions when checks on the respondent’s 
veracity are missing and from Steiner’s systematic 
elaboration of his assumptions and techniques. 
The student of general political attitudes and be- 
havior, and election time participation in particu- 
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lar, will probably find Steiner’s rudimentary the- 
ory of political participation to be another small 
step forward on the way to a general theory of 
participation—Paut J. Cassy, University of 
Denver. 


Nation-Building and Community in Israel. BY 
DorotHy WILNer. (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. Pp, 478. $10.00.) 


Israel like many other new States became a 
state before it became a society. In the making of 
that society an extensive program of rural land 
settlement was carried out, designed to integrate 
new settlers into the social structure and to teach 
them the values of society. The program was car- 
ried out by a series of interlocked public land set- 
tlement agencies that attempted to make farmers 
out of Immigrants with no background in farming. 
Unlike the pre-statehood villages, they lacked the 
ideology of land settlement that the early pioneers 
had. Yet, land settlement government officials 
made of these early pioneer villages models that 
new settlers were expected to emulate. The rela- 
tionship between the publie bureaucracy and three 
villages that were set up to settle immigrants from 
Asia and North America are the subjects of the 
book. . 

Anthropologist Dorothy Wilner has given us an 
excellent analysis of rural development in the 
state of Israel in the first decade of its develop- 
ment. Israel has always shown some unique as- 
pects of political development. The State began as 
a political movement before it acquired territorial 
base. Once on the land, Israel proceeded to con- 
vert a predominantly middle class people into a 
rural farming population and urban proletariat. 
Trade unionism as a movement was transplanted 
from Eastern and Central Europe’ and flourished 
as an ideology before a working class emerged. 
But of all these, the establishment of a class of 
farmers, which was not in the tradition of the peo- 
ple, was the most unique transformation. The so- 
cial units of rural settlement assume importance 
as vehicles of social, political and economic inte- 
gration. Among rural developments the Kibbutz 
as a type of organization has been studied; but 
other types of rural settlement, for example, Mosh- 
vel Ovdim, have received less attention. 

Moshvei Olim were villages set up by the gov- 
ernment to settle new immigrants on the land. 
The Moshav Ovdim: was a hybrid form of rural 
settlement, representing a mixture of cooperative 
marketing and purchasing, common insurance and 
village credit while leaving a good deal of auton- 
omy of the individual about production and con- 
sumption. The family is the basie unit in the 
Moshav organization, which tried to achieve a bal- 
ance of family freedom and cooperative endeavor. 
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For reasons more ideological (the return to the 
land was not without a Physiocratic mystique), 
groups of immigrants from the Atlas Mountains in 
Morocco, who had not been farmers were settled 
on the land and trained to be farmers. It is open 
to question as to whether the acculturation of 
these immigrants was facilitated or accelerated by 
making farmers of former tradesmen and craftsmen 
from a simple, isolated culture. The problems of 
acculturation of these familes in the Moshav and 
the tensions which arose with government admin- 
istrations are discussed in this book. 

For political scientists one of the values of this 
study lies in the emphasis given to the role of po- 
litical movements and political parties as instru- 
ments of legitimation. It was because village set- 
tlers were identified with movements and parties 
that they became motivated to accept their trans- 
formation into farmers. Students of new nations 
will welcome this study, which illustrates how one 
sector of society, Jand settlement passed through a 
phase when it was conducted by social move- 
ments, then entered a phase controlled by party 
organizations and finally, came under the aegis of 
the government. The bureaucratization of hitherto 
voluntary sectors becarne the mechanism for social 
integration. The operation of land settlement’ bu- 
reaucracy also illustrates some of the problems of 
center and periphery which have concerned stu- 
dents of political development. This is a finely 
wrought work, with a richness of insight and detail 
that merits high scholarly commendation. Regret- 
tably, if suffers from an awkwardness of style that 
robs it of greater “life,” when the subject itself is 
so “alive.” This work deserves close attention from 
students of political and social change in the new 
nations——Lester G. SELIGMAN, University of Ore- 
gon. 


Religion and the Soviet State: A Dilemma of Pow- 
er. EDITED By Max HAYWARD AND WILLIAM G. 
FuercHer. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1969. Pp. 200. $6.50.) 


Once firmly in power, the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union was never able to tolerate the 
existence of organized opposition for both ideolog- 
ical and practical reasons. After all, the legitimacy 
of one-party rule derived from the party’s inter- 
pretation of the Marxist-Leninist world outlook. 
Moreover, the party’s thorough grasp on power 
was ensured and perpetuated through a consistent 
application of the principle of democratic central- 
ism not only to the party but to virtually all other 
officially sanctioned organizations in Soviet soci- 
ety. 

Yet, for a variety of reasons, and however reluc- 
tantly, the party found it advisable to establish 
an uneasy modus vivendi with the various orga- 
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nized religions in the country, all of which were in 
fundamental disagreement with the party’s world 
outlook and some of which were organized upon 
principles very far removed from democratic cen- 
tralism. In the heyday of Stalin’s rule, therefore, a 
compromise arrangement was worked out whereby 
much of the earlier pressure was taken off the reli- 
gious bodies in return for their submission to a 
measure of formal governmental control. 

The collection of articles presently under review 
analyzes the post-Stalin era in terms of what 
seems to be the following argument: The pain- 
fully obvious ideological vacuum created in the 
Soviet Union over the past decade or so has in 
turn given rise to a good deal of intellectual fer- 
ment and some nationalist stirrings, both of which 
have often included taking a favorable attitude to- 
ward religion. Just how the party will finally cope 
with that at least worrisome and potentially ex- 
plosive congruence of forces constitutes the di- 
lemma of power. 

An introductory essay describes the general so- 
cio-political setting by neatly summing up the ma- 
jor institutional, attitudinal, generational and for- 
eign policy challenges to which the party has had 
to respond since Stalin’s death because of pres- 
sures for change arising from within and outside of 
the Soviet Union. The very titles of the initial es- 
says succinctly suggest the line of analysis and the 
thematic concerns growing out of the above con- 
siderations: “The Declining Role of Ideology and 
the Dissent,” “Spiritual Elements in Recent So- 
viet Literature,” and “Religious Ferment among 
Soviet Intellectuals.” 

In the ensuing articles attention is given to indi- 
vidual organized religions starting with an amaz- 
ingly terse history of Russian Orthodox-State rela- 
tions. Then follows a fascinating examination of 
the relatively recent split within the Baptist 
church occasioned by an unwillingness on the part 
of some members to tolerate the price paid by 
that denomination in making the earlier compro- 
mise with the State—in effect, State interference 
and control. A similar problem is next looked at 
within the Russian Orthodox context, where a 
much smaller manifestation of protest centered on 
the subservience of that body’s leaders to the pow- 
ers that be. Needless to say, such demands for 
subsystem autonomy strike at the very root of the 
party’s concept of its role and function, so it 
comes aS no surprise that the Baptist dissenters 
were imprisoned and the Orthodox protesters 
were disciplined by their church superiors for 
treading upon such dangerous ground. 

Zvi Gitelman’s contribution is entitled, “The 
Jewish Question.” The focus here is almost entirely 
on religious observance, and it becomes convine- 
ingly clear that the practicing Jew suffers greater 
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disabilities than any other believer as a result of 
the evidently discriminatory manner in which So- 
viet religious policy is administered. Of them all, 
this article is the most pessimistic with regard to 
prospects for the future inasmuch as Prof. Gitcl- 
man feels that the Jewish religious battle was lost 
as far back as the 1920's, in other words, even bc- 
fore the already noted compromise was worked 
out. 

The last two pieces, dealing with the Caucasus 
and the regions where Islam predominates, zero in 
on the complex relationship of religion and natic:- 
alism there and anticipate a lengthy prolongatiun 
of the far from dismal status quo as far as religion 
is concerned. This brace of essays is suggestive of 
the serious analytical and heuristic problems posed 
by the dearth of a substantial literature on the $9- 
viet nationality question in general. 

The latter point conveniently leads into en 
overall evaluation of the book. While the earlicr 
treatments of religion-State relations in the Soviet 
Union are either dated or rather narrow in their 
analytical purview, this volume is very up to deic 
(dealing as it does largely with the 1960’s) and is 
hopefully the first of many monographs to appiy 
an interdisciplinary approach to the subject. In 
part, of course, that approach is but a reflection of 
the increasingly complex context in which the $o- 
viet religious communities have come to find 
themselves over the past fifteen or so years. 

In this volume one finds the beginning of a soci- 
ology of religion in an anti-religious State which. 
nevertheless advocates a secular religion of its 
own. It will be interesting to see what kind of rc- 
sult will issue from this rather strange mix — 
Ricnarp M. Maas, Fordham University. 


Migrants in Europe: Problems of Acceptance a rt 
Adjustment. By Arnoro M. Rose. (Minneapol-:: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1969, Pp. 194, 
$7.50.) 

The ultimate achievement of the political in‘ ^- 
gration of Western Europe will depend not mer: iy 
upon the reaching of agreements among statesmcn 
but upon the willingness of the people of each or 
the composite states to accept the inhabitants of 
the other states as fellow citizens rather than as 
foreigners. In this posthumously published work, a 
foremost sociologist explores the impact—negative 
and positive—that the recent interstate migration 
of European workers is having upon European in- 
tegration. In doing so, he tests three postula’‘es 
concerning the ingredients of successful integra- 
tion. He hypothesizes that successful integration 
(1) is directly correlated with the relative opcn- 
ness of the host society as manifested in the poli- 
cies of its government, businesses, unions, and vol- 
untary associations, (2) is versely correlated with 
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the degree of attachment that the migrant feels 
toward the society he has left, and (3) is directly 
correlated with the degree of similarity between 
the cultures of the states of immigration and emi- 
gration. The author systematically introduces a 
great deal of data reflecting on each of the above, 
and, on the basis of comparative performance, as- 
signs to each state a weighted value. He concludes 
that the first correlation is proven, but that num- 
bers two and three are not. 

No reader will be more aware than was Profes- 
sor Rose of the questionability of many of the indi- 
ces that he employs. On a number of occasions he 
acknowledges the lack of precise data and the sub- 
jectivity involved in the assigning of weighted val- 
ues. He clearly considered his work exploratory, not 
definitive, and he carefully conditioned his state- 
ments throughout, Yet, perhaps precisely because 
of the author’s impeccable integrity in drawing at- 
tention to the absence of directly pertinent data 
and to the often resulting need for arbitrariness, 
there is—at least in the mind of this reviewer— 
some doubt concerning the validity of approaching 
the subject so quantitatively. 

One example of the lack of directly pertinent 
data involves measuring the openness or receptiv- 
ity of the host society. The author related a socie- 
ty’s openness to policies of various organizations, 
and yet he noted that the key element is not a 
matter of policy but of what he termed “the true 
opinion” that the host population popularly har- 
bors toward minorities Many might therefore have 
been tempted to rely on attitudinal surveys. But 
Professor Rose, with insight acquired through many 
years of analyzing minority problems, presents a 
trenchant critique of the validity of such polls and 
concludes that “the distinction between attitudes 
and behavior occurs in most areas of life, and not 
least in the public attitude toward minority 
groups.” He therefore falls back upon policies as 
an index of societal receptivity. The danger is that 
while policies and programs may reflect “true 
opinion” and public behavior (and vice versa), 
they need not. Indeed, as Professor Rose points 
out in the case of the Netherlands, “true opinion” 
and policies may point in opposite directions. 

An example of the danger of assigning weighted 
values based upon subjective considerations is of- 
fered in the matter of assessing the effect that sim- 
ilarities between one’s former and present cultural 
environment will exert upon adaption. After not- 
ing that most European migrants came from pre- 
dominantly Catholic cultures, the author assumes 
that a host state which is nearly totally Catholic 
will offer the least problem to integration, while a 
state that is nearly totally Protestant will offer the 
greatest problem. The former assertion may be 
true and the latter false. As indicated by the case 
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of Switzerland, the greatest friction may well oc- 
cur within states which are relatively balanced, and 
in which an influx therefore materially affects the 
state’s overall composition. 

It might also be noted that Switzerland furnishes 
significant evidence that integration is related to 
the degree of cultural similarity between the 
states of immigration and emigration. Thus, it is 
the German areas of Switzerland from which have 
come the loudest demands for severe limitations 
upon the number of foreigners. By contrast, the 
French-speaking Swiss have apparently perceived 
no threat of similar magnitude in the presence of 
their fellow Latins from Italy and the Iberian 
Penninsula. : 

But in any event, quite aside from methodology, 
there is much to recommend this work. The author 
has compiled an impressive amount of data on im- 
migration and emigration policies, statistics, and 
attitudes. He has much of wisdom to say concern- 
ing the reinforcing matters of acceptance by the 
local people and the adjustment of the new- 
comer, the pertinence of which is not limited to 
Europe. Particularly incisive are his comments con- 
cerning the nature and importance of “decompres- 
sion chambers” (i.e. institutions which permit the 
immigrant to make the transition from one cul- 
ture to another in a number of small steps). His 
forementioned distinction between attitude and 
behavior, and his forthright treatment of the xeno- 
phobic traits of various European people should 
not be overlooked by anyone interested in nation- 
alism. 

As to the larger question which was raised by 
the book--What impact has interstate migration 
had upon a common European identity ?—the au- 
thor did not find any substantia] willingness to 
think of the migrant as a fellow citizen, although 
he did find substantial distinctions in this regard 
between, for example, the Dutch and the Ger- 
mans. Moreover, he did not feel that migration 
had increased hostility but had slightly decreased 
it. Looking to the future he opined that “integra- 
tion and acceptance among Europeans, to the ex- 
tent that it exists among Americans, will probably 
not occur without substantially more political and 
economic integration backed by cooperative inter- 
governmental policies.” The belief that integration 
will follow closer economic and political ties is 
fully compatible with the prevailing thesis of the 
relationship between nationalism and social com- 
munication and will therefore be shared by many. 
However, even within those states which fall 
within the purview of this book there are data 
that cast doubt upon the contention. Is not a con- 
trary trend indicated by the increasingly particu- 
larist orientation of the Scottish and Welsh people 
of the United Kingdom; the Breons of France; 
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e Flemish of Belgium; the French-speaking peo- 
e of Berne in Switzerland; the Basques, Gali- 
uns, and Catalonians of Spain; the German- 
eaking South Tyrolians of Italy (who recently 
m important concessions); and the Slovenes, 
‘oats, and Shiptars of Yugoslavia? In terms of 
‘ctor analysis, it would seem that the more pow- 
ful force is away from the multinational polity. 
Waker Connor, Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
te. 


nigrazione e comportamento politico. By STEFANO 
Passar. (Bologna: Società Editrice Il Mulino, 
1969. Pp. 251. L. 4.000.) 


A significant development has been the creation 
multilateral treaties for a variety of purposes. 
any of these agreements have provided for the 
ficult goal of European integration and con- 
quently, certain aspects of life in the member na- 
yns have been modified. In Italy one result has 
en a new type of emigration, substantially dif- 
rent from the traditional pattern toward other 
aropean nations, which particularly evolved in 
e early 1960’s. 
Professor Passigli’s main objective is to evaluate 
e political implications of this population flow 
id especially its impact on the political behavior 
the migrants and their basic attitudes toward 
itional polities, as well as toward those of the 
st society and the nascent European commmu- 
ty. In affirming his goal to formulate hypotheses 
thy for research the author notes certain limits 
t his study such as the lack of a scientific litera- 
re, the difficulty of adequately quantifying the 
vious aspects of the migrations, and the diffi- 
Ity of identifying significant elements of the po- 
ical behavior of a heterogenous social aggregate. 
In order to differentiate this new type of popu- 
tion movement the author develops a typology 
xich takes into account several variables and 
iving distinguished between traditional transoce-~ 
lic emigration, traditional European emigration, 
ternal emigration, periodic (seasonal) emigration 
id new European emigration, Professor Passigli 
scusses the major characteristics of each of these 
assifications in a historical perspective. The focus 
his analysis—i.e. the new European emigration 
is unique in that as a movement it is less di- 
cted toward France and more toward Germany 
ıd Switzerland. It is more southern in origin, 
unger and, for the most part, wholly masculine. 
lso it may be characterized as mobile, heterogene- 
ıs and urban oriented. 
The point of interest for the author is not as 
uch the political behavior of the migrants itself 
: much as the influence that migration—a conse- 
1ence of the process of European integration— 
erts on political behavior. Migrant political be- 
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havior is taken as an indication of the influence 
which the process of community formation has on 
political phenomenon at the European level. In 
order to carry out his intentions Professor Passigli 
deems it opportune to examine in detail three ele- 
ments: electoral behavior, political and associa- 
tional participation, and values and attitudes, par- 
ticularly toward the host society. 

Traditional notions equate the migrants’ vote 
with the Communist vote and it is assumed that 
the population flow is the cause of this phenome- 
non. The author discards this claim by showing 
that there is no direct correlation between emigra- 
tion and the Communist vote and that the Com- 
munist Party vote has increased less in zones of 
emigration than in the rest of the country. He at- 
tributes the augment in the Communist vote to 
other causes such as rapid social and economic 
transformation caused by industrialization and 
other concomitant factors. thus he hypothesizes 
that this vote is an experession of earlier tenden- 
cies and a gain for all parties of the left. 

The migrants take with them the traditional 
Italian low level of participation. Concerning poli- 
ical and associational participation it is claimed 
that politically homogeneous groups accept poli- 
tics as an element of the group culture while polit- 
ically divided groups express the opposite attitude. 
However, it is not enough to accept traditional 
concepts. It is necessary to extend the study of 
political behavior to include an analysis of funda- 
mental attitudes and values. In an examination of 
studies in this field concerned with internal mi- 
gration the author claims that the conclusions can 
be applied to the new European emigration with 
some reservations. There is a substantial accep- 
tance of the new culture and, in a sense, a type of 
pre-socialization can be identified. 

There are certain major hypotheses that emerge 
from this work. First of all, the population flow 
toward European countries is not homogeneous. 
Emigration does not generate a radical modifica- 
tion of the political behavior of this group, but 
merely reinforces prior tendencies. This is espec- 
cially evident in a consideration of electoral be- 
havior. Orientation toward the political realm re- 
flects heterogeneity and participation through 
small groups. There are also causes for different 
political behavior and these especially influence 
the basic orientation toward politics. Bearing in 
mind all of these factors the author hypothesizes a 
series of relationships. 

As for interactions with the new culture occupa- 
tional roles and the extent of permanence in large 
concerns influence extensively the integration 
process, Lastly, it may be claimed that there is no 
direct relationship between political behavior and 
the degree of acceptance of the new culture. 
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Therefore, radical political behavior is not directly 
attributed to the fact of emigration, but it is com- 
patible with a substantial acceptance of cultural 
values of the host society. In conclusion, the au- 
thor recognizes that these hypotheses are plausible 
in varying degrees and that further work is neces- 
sary in this too little known field. 

It seems that Professor Passigli might have 
given more depth and breadth to his perspective. 
He speaks of rapid transformation in Italy and a 
net gain for all parties of the left. Yet he does not 
place his subject-matter in the conceptual frame- 
work of the arrival of social democracy in Italy, 
nor does he deal with the Centro-sinistra govern- 
mental experiment. Also he might have discussed 
the historical and other reasons which explain the 
low level of political and associational participation 
in Italy, 

It takes the author quite awhile to arrive at the 
heart of his study and, in many instances, 
throughout the work he shows a propensity to over- 
quote (for example, pp. 214-225). His text is 
burdened with long and tedious footnotes (which, 
if so important, should have been included in the 
text) and tables which might have been incorpo- 
rated into an appendix. The author shows famili- 
arity with the literature in English as well as in 
Italian. Unfortunately, the citations in many cases 
contain errors in form as well as content and in a 
few instances, the author relies too heavily on 
the authority of basic textbooks. In spite of these 
shortcomings Professor Passigli has broken ground 
in a most significant and fertile feld.—SoNDRA Z. 
Korr, State University of New York at Bingham- 
ton. 


Imperialism and Nationalism in the Sudan: A 
Study in Constitutional and Political Develop- 
ment 1899-1956. By MuppatTuir ’App AI-RAHIM. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1969. Pp. 
275. $8.75.) 


The Sudan has always been something of an ano- 
moly, Although an Arab state, only about a third 
of the Sudanese claim Arab descent and barely 
half speak Arabic as their mother tongue. It has 
never been a focal point of either Arab or Islamic 
history. As a result, the Middle Eastern scholar 
tends either to ignore the Sudan altogether, or 
relegate that country to the periphery of his intel- 
lectual interests The student of Black Africa, how- 
ever, takes note of the Arab-Islamic character of 
the Sudanese political culture and immediately 
shifts his attention elsewhere. The largest country 
in Africa, therefore, has received scant attention 
from political scientists, particularly American. 
Fortunately, the British and now the Sudanese, 
themselves, are publishing a few worthwhile stud- 
ies on the Sudan. This book, written by the head 
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of the political science department of the Univer- 
sity of Khartoum, is one such example. Concisely 
written, well organized, and thoroughly docu- 
mented, Al-Rahim’s book is a revealing case study. 
of British imperialism in East Africa. As a Suda- 
nese, Al-Rahim is naturally biased; but the evi- 
dence he presents is overwhelming—British rule in 
the Sudan was self-seeking, mendacious, and exas- 
peratingly paternalistic. 

After a brief, but adequate, introduction cover- 
ing the geographical and demographic features of 
the Sudan, Al-Rahin examines carefully the An- 
glo- Egyptian Agreement of 1899. To the author, it 
is totally incorrect to call this a “Condominium 
Agreement.” The question of sovereignty over the 
Sudan was not mentioned in the 1899 agreement 
and Egyptian participation in Sudan’s government 
was always a function of British, not Egyptian, 
policy. In fact, “by 19832 Egypt seemed finally to 
have withdrawn [from the Sudan] (115).” Of 
course, Sudan’s future relationship with her north- 
ern neighbor would dominate Sudan’s politics 
right up to the day of her independence. But 
Great Britain, not Egypt, was the unqualified co- 
lonial power in Khartoum. 

The most unfortunate byproduct of British colo- 
nial rule, according to Al-Rahim, was the infa- 
mous “Southern Policy” introduced by the British 
to keep southern Sudan separate from the Arab 
north. In fact, the author argues that Sudan’s cur- 
rent difficulties in the southern region stem in 
large part from the implementation of this policy. 
Instead of integrating the south with the north, 
the British forbade Islamic and Arabic studies 
from the southern schools, favored Christian over 
Islamic missionaries, and fostered economic and 
administrative decentralization throughout the 
southern region (70-83). 

While Britain was supporting this separatist pol- 
icy in the south, she gave support to a policy of 
“Sudan for the Sudanese” in the north (in this 
case to weaken Egyptian influence in Khartoum). 
Thus British policy was to (a) separate Sudan 
from Egypt (b) foster Sudanese unity as a coun- 
tervailing force to union with Egypt and (c) en- 
courage separatism of southern Sudan from the 
northern provinces! 

When the Sudanese national movement did 
emerge, it did so, therefore with considerable Brit- 
ish support. As Al-Rahim writes, the task for the 
British was “to implement its policy of separating 
the country from Egypt and, at the same, demon- 
strate to Egypt and the world that this was in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the Sudanese people” 
(98). 

If any party is responsible for the development 
of an indigenous “Sudan for the Sudanese” 
movement, however, it appears to have been 
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Egypt, rather than either Great Britain or the Su- 
danese nationalists. The refusal of Egyptian troops 
to support their Sudanese colleagues in the abor- 
tive revolt of 1924, the weakness exhibited by 
Egyptian nationalists when confronting the British 
in the inter-war period, Egypt’s role as willing 
party to the 1929 Anglo-Egyptian Nile Waters 
Agreement, and then, later, Nasser’s policy toward 
the Muslim Brotherhood, his dismissal of half Su- 
danese Naguib, and Nasser’s suppresssion of Egyp- 
tian communists all combined to strengthen the in- 
dependence movement even, eventually, including 
Tsmail al-Azhari, Sudan’s first Prime Minister and 
leader of the National Unionist Party. 

It was the threat of the Axis Powers, however, 
that moved Great Britain to begin decolonization 
in the Sudan. Much of Al-Rahim’s book is taken 
up with this development, particularly with the es- 
tablishment and operation of the Advisory Coun- 
cil and its successor, the Legislative Assembly. 
The book concludes with the formal transfer of 
power to an independent Sudan. An additional 
forty one pages is devoted to nine appendices and 
a select bibliography. 

This reviewer finds no fault with this book, inso- 
far as it goes. It is not a study of political devel- 
opment, of course, but who is to quibble over a 
sub-title? Originally a doctoral thesis for the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, the study is to be praised 
as indicative of Al-Rahim’s craftsmanship and 
scholarly ability. 

The weakness of the book lies in the lack of any 
real theoretical or comparative effort. While this 
was not Al-Rahim’s stated purpose, this reviewer 
feels it incumbent on any political scientist to 
write as a political scientist, which, since Aristotle 
anyway, has involved comparison. What is the 
comparison of the Sudanese Ansari to the Libyan 
Sanusuiyyah? Was the British “Southern Policy” 
in the Sudan comparable to the 1930 French-im- 
posed Berber dahir? In terms of both of the above 
sentences what theoretical propositions may one 
derive to the role of religious movements in poli- 
tics, or the effects of divide and rule colonial poli- 
cies? Only in a footnote (2, p. 133) does Al-Rahim 
venture into the comparative realm. Even here, 
however, the reader can only squeeze out of the 
author the meager and well-trod statement, “it 
seems that there is in fact a high degree of correla- 
tion between traditional patterns of allegiance and 
in the Sudan but throughout the Middle East” 
modern-type movements and associations not only 
(134). Al-Rahim has built a firm base. Now the 
question is, can he build upon it?—~RicHarp H. 
Prarr, University of Colorado. 


The Soviet Model and Underdeveloped Countries. 
By Cuartes K. Wieser. (Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
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versity of North Carolina Press. 1969. Pp. 241. 
$7.50.) 


In his preface, Wilber announces that he has 
written a book about economic development. But 
with the further indication that he has sought to 
analyze the strategy of development followed by 
the Soviet Union, it becomes clear that this 
work is really concerned with the complex amal- 
gam of economic, political, and social forces which 
go into a national development program. He early 
expresses the hope that “the Soviet experience will 
provide some useful lessons, both negative and 
positive, for policy-makers in underdeveloped 
countries.” 

The first half of the volume identifies the Sovict 
model of development. That he is using the term 
“model” only in the sense of a rough abstraction is 
evident from his disclaimer: “Because the very es- 
sence of economic development is rapid and dis- 
continuous change in institutions and the value of 
economic parameters, it is impossible to construct 
a rigorous and determinate model of the process.” 
But he insists that the model he has found, far 
from being an irrational construct of Marxist theo- 
rists,” does in fact possess a definite economic ra- 
tionale. He describes this Soviet model as one 
opening a new chapter in world economic history 
—‘the era of forced economic growth in agricul- 
turally overpopulated countries.” 

Wilber gives early attention to the element of 
social change essential to the Soviet model of de- 
velopment, and notes that the USSR was successful 
in establishing the necessary institutions to bring 
about this social change. He credits the Soviet sys- 
tem with great accomplishment in developing fa- 
cilities for education, health, and social services. In 
assessing the social cost of such developments, he 
notes that there may have been over five million 
deaths in the ruthless collectivization of agricul- 
ture, and the famine which resulted. While critical 
of this program, he reminds us that even in the 
United States there has been high human cost as- 
sociated with economic development: he contends 
that in the nineteenth century solution of the 
problem of the American Indian who stood in the 
way of capitalist expansion, “a policy that can 
only be called genocide was embarked upon,” and 
for good measure he also reminds us of the high 
human cost in the institution of Negro slavery. 

The Soviet strategy of development from the 
beginning singled out industry as the leading sec- 
tor in the program, which led to mimimizing in- 
vestment in agriculture. This strategy became one 
of “dual technology,” in which certain key sectors 
used to the maximum the most advanced technol- 
ogies available, while auxiliary operations in the 
field of industry made greater use of available la- 
bor, thus saving scarce capital in the total pro- 
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gram. Wilbur notes here the heavy emphasis upon 
vocational and technical training, in the formation 
of “human capital.” 

The second half of the book is concerned with 
the application of the Soviet model to the devel- 
opment of Soviet Central Asia—the five republics 
of Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Kirgizia, Tadjikistan, 
and Turkmenistan. It is undoubtedly true that 
these Asian portions of the Soviet Union had, in 
1928, all of the characteristics of an underdeveloped 
area. And the statistical evidence cited also sup- 
ports the conclusion that the subsequent “develop- 
ment of Central Asia by the Soviet regime is an 
excellent example of substantial economic devel- 
opment produced: quickly and under governmental 
auspices.” But this reviewer has difficulty finding 
this experience very relevant to the development 
problems found in the underdeveloped countries 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, for whom it 


presumably is being cited as an application of the 


Soviet model of development. 

The Soviet Central Asian development experi- 
ence discussed in detail took place under the di- 
rect sponsorship of the national government of the 
Soviet Union, and so involved the complex struc- 
tures of a powerful, developed state in dealing 
with its remaining frontier areas. It may be hardly 
more relevant to the vast problems of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, than would be a study of the 
economic development of Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
West Virginia, and other underdeveloped portions 
of the United States. The story Wilber tells is an 
interesting one, but it may tell very little to the 
“Underdeveloped Countries” which form the sec- 
ond part of his title. After all, central ministries in 
Moscow bring to bear quite different forces in de- 
velopment than are possible in Jakarta, Lagos or 
Brasilia. 

With this major reservation, one can understand 
Wilber’s conélusion that his study has shown that 
“the Soviet model provides an alternative (to cap- 
italist development) which is not only feasible for 
underdeveloped countries, but also possibly attrac- 
tive to their leaders.” In pointing out questions for 
further investigation, he feels the most important 
of these is whether it has to be a Communist party 
that operates the Soviet model. His tentative con- 
clusion is that “A halfway democratic socialist re- 
gime could probably supply whatever compulsion 
was necessary to implement the model.” 

More intriguing are his questions in the area of 
what this all implies for U.S. foreign policy. 
Should the United States accept social revolution 
in the underdeveloped world? “Or is the Alliance 
for Progress approach of evolutionary reform and 
capitalist development more in the long-run inter- 
est of the United States and the peoples of the 
world?” George Lodge and others have begun to 
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wrestle with these important questions, in recent 
articles and books. The Wilber book is strongly 
recommended background reading for such in- 
quiry~—VERNON L, FERWERDA, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute. 


Populism: Its Meaning and National Character- 
istics. EDITED BY GHIȚA IONESCU AND ERNEST 
GELLNER. (New York: Macmillan. 1869. Pp. 263. 
$6.95.) 


In early stages of modernization the rise of a 
central authority is accomplished at the expense of 
inherited intermediary authority, as men transfer 
loyalty from the latter to the nation. The new po- 
litical center in turn presses for their emancipation 
from corporate tutelage. Reflecting this process 
the ideology of nationalization glorifies the Jittle 
man in his new equality, damning the old feudal 
shackles. Since societies undergoing this phase are 
still mainly agrarian, the model citizen is the yeo- 
man and agrarian reform is usually the battle-ery 
and often also a fact. 

Early economic development is served by politi- 
cal development, but subsequently conflicts with 
these early needs. Industrialization makes some lit- 
tle men economically autonomous, but many more 
become “wage-slaves”: many are threatened and 
even wiped out by “modern feudalities,” the new 
corporate powers of finance and manufacturing. 
Since it is simple folk whom such distant abstrac- 
tions jeopardize, conspiratorial explanations of 
their calamity naturally arise. Nostalgia for a pris- 
tine rural (though not feudal) past is aired. Con- 
niving “Interests” are contrasted with the 
“people,” good and undifferentiated. Little men 
look to their historical ally, the central govern- 
ment, for relief and salvation. Not opposed to cap- 
italism, so much as to overbearing private power; 
oriented toward the central government, but still 
addicted to the nativism and parochialism of sim- 


‘ple folk; these men are on a left-right political 


see-saw, sliding both ways, though remaining am- 
biguous in these conventional terms to the end. 
This strain between political and economic de- 
velopment was broadly manifested in early nine- 
teenth century Western Europe, particularly in 
France, taking the historical forms of Radicalism 
and even Socialism, under Proudhon, Ledru-Rol- 
lin, and other far from obscure spokesmen. In fact, 
by mid-century, something of a “Radical interna- 
tional” already existed, possessing a common ideo- 
logical language and symbolism, even in the New 
World. Unfortunately for social science, historiog- 
raphy discovered “populism” only in the 1860's 
and in Russia—of all places—where intellectuals, 
not little people, reacted to economic development 
(and ideological reactions to it) abroad, not at 
home. Rediscovered once again in an offshoot set- 
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ting, though in a more authentic form otherwise, 
later in North America, populism came into use in 
ever more adumbrated manner in this century, to 
denote almost any popular assertion in politics, 
from Peronism to Maoism and negritude and be- 
yond. 

Probing the conceptual meaning of such a term 
would be difficult under any circumstances, and es- 
pecially so if the historical prototypes are lodged 
in somewhat esoteric variants of the real thing. 
The contributors to Populism do rather well under 
the latter circumstances. The first five contribu- 
tions are studies of specific historical variants; 
they illuminate such phenomena as the Greenback 
and Granger movements (Richard Hofstadter); 
“urban populism” in contemporary Latin America 
(Alistair Hennessy); Narodnichestvo (Andrzej 
Walicki); Eastern Europe’s peasantism (Ghita 
Ionescu); and post-independence African politics 
(John Saul). If these studies do not much encour- 
age broader conceptualization, the remaining five 
essays do just that, on various levels of abstrac- 
tion and from several theoretical perspectives. As 
ideology, populism is conceived as assertions by 
predominanily agricultural segments of society, 
threatened by modernization, of faith in commu- 
nity and Volk against elites (Donald MacRae). 
From a basic premise, that “virtue resides in the 
simple people, who are the overwhelming majority, 
and in their collective traditions,” are extrapolated 
a number of traits commonly found in many 
creeds and movements termed populist (Peter 
Wiles). As a political movement, populism ap- 
pears as expressive of “a collective awareness of 
disadvantage in relation to wealth,” the point 
about the location of populist movements being 
not that they are rural, but that they are periph- 
eral to economic power (Kenneth Minogue). The 
various forms of populism are similarly seen to 
have in common an “encounter between a small- 
producer social order and the superior power of 
large scale (usually capitalist) industry and com- 
merce (Peter Worsley, who keenly suspects that 
historians may indeed have made rather arbitrary 
terminological choices in this area). An analysis of 
the social roots of populism discovers “a unity of 
situations” in recurrent patterns of social relation- 
ships. “Populism emerges as a response to the 
problems posed by modernization and its conse- 
quences. These problems are most importantly 
those of economie development and of political 
authority .. . [It] derives its particular character 
from two such tensions... the tension between 
backward countries and more advanced ones, and 
... the tension between developed and backward 
parts of the same country” (Angus Stewart). With 
insights like these, how much longer can arbitrary 
historical models of populism obseure the truly 
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classic ones?—Git Cart ALRoy, Hunter College of 
the City University of New York. 


Colour and Citizenship: A Report on British Race 
Relations. By. E. J. B. Ross AND ÅSSOCIATES 
(London, Oxford University Press, 1969. Pp. 815. 
$12.50.) 


Readers on this side of the Atlantic have been 
made very much aware of the fact that there ex- 
ists a color problem in Britain. The strictures of 
Enoch Powell, the Conservative Member of Par- 
liament, racial disturbances and more recently, the 
plight of Asians from East Africa, attempting to 
immigrate to England, have all contributed to this 
general awareness. What also may have caught the 
eyes of the general reader were the specific policies 
of the British with respect to non-white citizens of 
the Commonwealth: namely the Commonwealth 
Immigrants Bills of 1962 and 1968 which virtually 
put an end to the entry of non-white citizens of 
the Commonwealth. 

Now a huge tome, the product of five years of 
research has made its appearance, describing and 
analyzing the entire racial problem in Britain. 
Published under the auspices of the Institute of 
Race Relations, London, the Report is written by 
E. J. B. Rose, former Director of the International 
Press Institute at Zurich, who is “fully acquainted 
with the English scene,” in association with eight 
British scholars. It must be said here and now that 
the Report is a landmark in the study of British 
race relations, and is for Britain what Gunnar 
Myrdal’s, An American Dilemma was to the 
United States. In fact, the authors have admitted 
to finding Myrdal’s approach “appropriate” for 
their study although the situations in Britain and 
the United States were not identical. 

Whatever differences may prevail historically 
and otherwise between the racial situation in the 
United States and Britain, a striking similar- 
ity can be noted in both countries, namely, the 
gap between theory and practice which constitutes 
the dilemma. In the case of the United States, the 
contradictions of the American Creed, espousing 
the liberty and equality of men enshrined in the 
Declaration of Independence, and the unequal 
treatment meted out to black people; in the Brit- 
ish case, “the tension between the ethic of fairness 
embedded in our culture and system of law and the 
failure to live up to those standards in practice” 
(p. 11)—of course, again mvolving non-whites at 
the receiving end. 

Although possessing thirty-three chapters di- 
vided into nine parts with four sections—(a) a de- 
book falls basically into four sections—(a) a de- 
scription of the host society into which the im- 
migrants are about to enter (b) the description of 
the sending societies, the history of the migrations 
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and their development within Britain (c) the in- 
teraction of the British and immigrant communi- 
ties and finally (d) the recommendations of the 
report which the authors hope will be converted 
into publie policy. 

The sending societies are the west Indies, includ- 
ing Guyana, India, Pakistan, and West Africa. 
Contrary to the general hue and cry from certain 
quarters in Britain that that country was being 
deluged by non-white peoples, the Report indi- 
cates that at mid-1968, there was a shade over a 
million immigrants, a word that has increasingly 
come to bear the connotation “coloured” in Brit- 
ain, and predicts a total of two million by 1986. 
That the volume lays to rest many misconcep- 
tions on the part of the host society, is one of its 
merits. Even more meritorious is the wealth of 
hard data presented, especially in the areas of 
housing, employment and education. The weight 
of the data so illuminates the plight of non-whites 
immigrants in a white society that the report 
might well have been sub-titled, “A Chronology 
on the Suffering of Non-White Peoples.” 

Of special interest to American social scientists 
would be the attempt to measure the incidence of 
prejudice against non-whites in Britain. Four atti- 
tudinal questions were provided to respondents in 
five local government units known to contain rela- 
tively large proportions of colored Commonwealth 
immigrants. One question dealt with avoidance of 
immigrant neighbors, two with the denial of renting 
private and public housing to immigrants, and the 
final question asked respondents if they felt su- 
perior, equal, or inferior to colored people in Brit- 
ain. Respondents who gave non-hostile answers on 
all four questions were classified as tolerant; those 
with one non-hostile reply, tolerant-inclined; those 
with two hostile replies, prejudiced inclined; and 
those with three or four hostile replies, prejudiced. 
The final tabulation according to this measurement, 
found 10% prejudiced, 17% prejudiced-inclined, 
38% tolerant-inclined, and 35% tolerant. 

When this Report appeared in The London 
Times of July 10, 1969, it carried the headline: 
“Only 10% have strong prejudice” as if to congratu- 
late British society on its ‘fairplay.’ Even the au- 
thors of the volume fall into the error of placing 
too much faith in quantitative measurements of 
this type by stating that government’s policies 
should be fashioned to concentrate on the 55%— 
those prejudiced-inclined and tolerant inclined. 
The authors should have been more aware of the 
gap after separating attitudes from acts. Non- 
whites are concerned with acts and the seemingly 
inspiring percentages are not likely to impress 
them. This is so because non-whites are more con- 
cerned with the problems of everyday existence, 
and experience tells them that the percentages 
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and their experiences are incompatible. 

The authors’ recommendations are manifold and 
in the best intentions—among them integration as 
the goal (equality of opportunity accompanied by 
cultural diversity) ; special training for individuals 
dealing with non-whites, e.g. policemen, social 
workers; more assumption of powers by the cen- 
tral government; a clearer policy distinguishing 
immigration policy from race relations; etc. Lack 
of space prevents detailed comment on these rec- 
ommendations but the success of any policies 
must be influenced by the actions of the non- 
whites, since the latter (like many elsewhere) have 
decided to take their destiny into their hands. A 
criticism of the Report, therefore, is that it is an- 
other case of well-intentioned white liberals mak- 
ing recommendations for non-whites as if the lat- 
ter were inert masses. 

As the Report is an indispensable reference 
work in the area of race relations, its bibliography 
could have been amplified and made more conve- 
nient by including those references at the end of 
each chapter. In addition a glossary of terms for 
the host of abbreviations of British organizations 
and committees would have been most useful, es- 
pecially for American readers. American scholars 
will find the work of vital importance as a com- 
parative reference in the study of race relations. 

Although this reviewer cannot share the authors’ 
guarded optimism about the solution of Britain’s 
racial problems, it cannot be denied that by pre- 
senting the facts of the case to the British public, 
this book has stimulated serious debate. It is 
hoped that it is not to become an ornament on the 
mantel-piece like its American counterpart.—Basit 
A. Ince, University of Puerto Rico at Mayaguez. 


A Tibetan Principality: The Political System of 
.Ca sKya. By C. W. CASSINELLI AND ROBERT EK- 
VALL (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1969. Pp. 
425. $15.00.) 


This revealing book goes into great detail de- 
scribing the government of Sa sKya, which was, 
prior to the Chinese Communist takeover in 1950, 
a politically autonomous unit of about 16,000 peo- 
ple in the western-central section of Tibet. The 
primary source of material for this volume was 
obtained through interviews with four influential 
Tibetans who were intimately involved with both 
the political and social life of Sa sKya. This work 
deals primarily with the structure of the Sa sKya 
government and its policy. It demonstrates how 
the political phenomena within the country was 
correlated with the environment within which it 
occurred, 

For historical background, the authors trace 
events from the invasion of Tibet by the grandson 
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of Ghenghis Khan in 1239 up to 1950. Throughout 
the polity’s entire history, the authors clearly dem- 
onstrate that the Sa sKya society and governmen- 
tal structure remained unchanged even as the rest 
of the world began to modernize. By quickly 
touching on the geographic characteristics of Sa 
sKya, the authors show that the governmental 
power was based on its subjects’ acquiescence, and 
facilitated by the small size of the domain. The 
beliefs and attitudes of the Sa sKya people are 
then dealt with as the authors attempt to show 
that the relationship between the governed and 
the governors was an integral part of the general 
belief system of the polity. The average member 
of the Sa sKya society viewed the government as 
a force external to society required to maintain har- 
mony. Therefore, Sa sKya may have been typical 
of societies that have passed the stage where reli- 
gion and government are identical but have not 
yet reached the stage where government is recog- 
nized as a useful instrument for innovation. 

The central government of Sa sKya was rather 
centralized with a simple structure. It consisted of 
the ZHabs Pad and the Steward of the Religious 
Establishment, aided by a number of assistants 
who had little or no power. The whole system was 
highly centralized and allowed for only a mini- 
mum of innovation. However, it operated success- 
fully because of the modest function assigned to 
it. On the local level, virtually no official had any 
measurable power. The only function the local of- 
ficials served was to bring the concept of govern- 
ment much closer to the people. Be it central or 
local government that the people had contact 
with, the average member of the Sa sKya citi- 
venry viewed the basic function of the government 
as that of maintaining order among subjects who 
were supposed to take care of themselves. 

As the authors move more into the political as- 
pects of the polity, the legal principles and prac- 
tices of Sa sKya are examined. The legal system 
had a definite structure. All disputes were handled 
by the Law Officials. The recurring theme that ap- 
pears in Sa sKya’s body of laws was the life in- 
demnities were to prevent feuds in general. If, 
however, a. dispute did occur, one party would pe- 
tition the government, and the Law Officers would 
aid in its settlement. 

As mentioned, the ZHabs Pad governed Sa sKya. 
He had about two dozen assistants and in all his 
actions he was directly responsible to the KHri 
CHen. The governemental structure was very au- 
tocratic. But the power of the KHri CHen was in 
a sense limited by such things as Sa sKya’s primi- 
tive conditions of technology, the people’s atti- 
tudes towards the government, and the beliefs 
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held by most of the people. The actual day to day 
governing was done by the ZHabs Pad. In general, 
the government was run rather efficiently primar- 
ily because it had very little to do anyway. The 
monasteries of the North and South also comprised 
another power base within the Sa sKya society. 
But, for the most part, they left the governmental 
functions in the capable hands of the KHri CHen 
and the ZHabs Pad. 

The authors also treat such topics as the heredi- 
tary nobility found in Sa sKya, different aspects of 
property and land use and the general condition of 
the polity’s economy. These subjects are dealt 
with in a comprehensive manner and further pro- 
vide the reader with an appreciation of the unde- 
veloped condition of Sa sKya. 

Governmental policy and power are the last but 
perhaps the most important subjects covered by 
this volume. The authors point out that the policy 
followed by any government include not only the 
actions it takes but also those that it does not 
take. The political leaders of Sa sKya were indif- 
ferent to many things of a problematic nature such 
as expressions of ideas and the operation of the 
economy. Government officials were always fair 
game for publie criticism although little could ever 
be heard. Indeed, the leaders of this polity were 
extremely tolerant in many respects. Their main 
concern appears to have been that the standard 
policies of the past be continued. But it should be 
noted that the basic presumption underlying the 
Sa sKya society that governmental power was to be 
used sparingly greatly weakened the influence of 
any political or religious power centre. 

The authors are to be complimented for their 
tedious efforts in amassing the information for this 
volume. Their hours of untiring interviews have 
uncovered much interesting and original informa- 
tion concerning the functioning of this undevel- 
oped polity called Sa sKya. Throughout the entire 
book, the authors have successfully shown how 
the belief system of Sa sKya, from its metaphysics 
to its concept of government, implied an accep- 
tance of things as they were. In this respect, the 
book presents a very readable account of the his- 
try of an undeveloped polity. However, the au- 
thors still have a host of unanswered questions. 
For example, would Sa sKya have been able to 
have leaped or crawled into the twentieth century 
and still have maintained its belief system; or, 
was it indeed worthwhile that a polity like Sa 
sKya should exist as it did for such a long period 
of time? In this respect, the book must be ap- 
plauded as an interesting descriptive work but by 
no means analytical —Preter S. H. Tans, Boston 
College. 
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INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, LAW, AND ORGANIZATION 


Die anachronistiche Souveränität. Ep BY ERNST- 
Orro Czemprex. (Kiln und Opladen: Westdeut- 
scher Verlag, 1969. Pp. 304. DM 30.00.) 


This collection of original papers reports on the 
progress and accomplishment of the international 
polities work group of the German Political Sci- 
ence Association. The papers are the product of a 
series of meetings and seminars held between 1966 
and 1969 to explore theoretical and empirical as- 
pects of the relationship between domestic politics 
and foreign policy. 

Three articles of a theoretical character open 
the volume. Klaus Faupel proposes a general sys- 
tems frame of reference with interactions between 
nation-states viewed as a system and with those 
within nation-states viewed as sub-systems. He ad- 
vocates measuring sub-system characteristics 
through aggregate indicators which in turn may be 
used to explain variation in interaction patterns of 
the international system. Karl Kaiser examines 
the transnational character of Western society as 
it has developed since World War II and arrives 
at the same general hypothesis as Faupel, thus 
confirming the genera] tone of the whole volume 
as suggested by its title: national sovereignty is 
an inadequate and indeed “anachronistic” concept 
with which to describe and explain international 
relations in today’s world. 

The third theoretical article is the most ambi- 
tious and the most controversial of the essays in- 
-cluded in the volume. Its author, Klaus Jürgen 
Gantzel tries to develop a formal mathematical 
model of arms races based on the work of Lewis F. 
Richardson and Kenneth Boulding. Fully aware of 
the limitations and inherent shortcomings of such 
model building, particularly with regard to the op- 
erationalization of some of its more abstract con- 
cepts such as level and intensity of hostility, he is 
convinced that it can nonetheless serve as a mean- 
-ingful starting point for research by generating 
empirically testable hypotheses (p. 137). 

The remaining papers attempt to apply some of 
the concepts suggested in these theoretical efforts 
to specific case studies of the relationship between 
national and international systems and policies. 
Gerhard Lehmbruch and Gerda Zellentin examine 
relationships between certain types of political 
systems and the international context in which 
they operate Lehmbruch looks at Konkordanz- 
demokratien (democratic political systems where 
decisions are made not on the basis of majority or 
party competition but rather cooperative bargain- 
ing as in Austria, Switzerland, and Belgium) and 
comes to the conclusion that the foreign policies 
of these systems exhibit common characteristics 


which can be traced directly to the nature of their 
domestic decision-making processes. Gerda Zellen- 
tin reaches similar conclusions in her study of eco- 
nomic and international interactions among Hast 
European communist nations. 

The last four contributions deal with various as- 
pects of the interdependency of internal and exter- 
nal policies and policy making. Kurt Tudyka and 
Peter Seibt-examine the impact of interest groups 
on international embargos in West Germany and 
the United States, respectively. On a more general 
level Heino Kaack and Carl Christoph Schweitzer 
discuss the international interests and relation- 
ships of domestic political groups and their impact 
on foreign affairs in an effort to demonstrate the 
complexity of the interaction between domestic 
and foreign policy issues. 

The papers contained in this volume are re- 
markable in many respects. They demonstrate, for 
example, the extraordinary influence of the Ameri- 
can literature in the field on German scholars, as 
attested by the fact that well over 90% of the cita- 
tions in the first three articles refer to American 
publications. At the same time, the volume reveals 
solid accomplishments in empirical theory and re- 
search by a predominantly young group of politi- 
cal scientists in a branch of the discipline that 
only recently has come into its own at German 
universities. Finally, the volume shows that sus- 
tained cooperation and coordination in research 
can lead to a homogeneous collection of essays of 
sufficient quality to contribute significantly to the 
development of an important branch of the disci- 
pline—GuentHer F. Scuaerer, Siate University 
of New York at Binghamton. 


Britain Faces Europe. By Roxserr L. PFALTZGRAFF, 
Jr. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1969. Pp. 228, $6.00.) 


Great Britain’s role in world politics may have 
changed drastically since 1945, but she is still ac- 
corded “great power” status by political scientists, 
if the volume of works analyzing and agonizing 
over her uncertain fortunes in any index. The po- 
litical science literature on, say, Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions is somewhat less extensive than that on Brit- 
ain and the Common Market, a fact that confirms 
one’s suspicion that Britain is still every American 
political scientist’s second country. 

Robert Pfaltzgraff’s contribution is a workman- 
like survey tracing the evolution of British opin- 
ion, primarily elite opinion, towards membership 
in the Common Market. It is a story of early hos- 
tility or indifference to the Common Market 
changing into support for British membership by 
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the mid-1960’s, only to encounter French rebuff. 
Beyond this specific policy consideration, Pfaltz- 
graff’s alm is to document the manner in which 
Britain carried out a dramatic reorientation of 
policy, from the global involvements of the past 
to concentration upon regional—i.e. European—in- 
terests. The evolution of opinion on the Common 
Market is, in other words, a case study of political 
reconciliation to middle-power status. 

It is a painful story, the general outlines of 
which are well-known. Pfaltzgraff fills in significant 
details which point to confusion and even political 
ineptitude on the part of the political leadership 
as sharing with Gaullist intransigence the responsi- 
bility for the failure of Britain’s initial application 
in 1963. As Pfaltzgraff sees it, Britain’s first appli- 
cation for EEC membership was rejected by 
France because the French Government believed, 
quite rightly, that British elite and mass opinion 
was itself divided over the issue of whether to join 
the Six. Britain’s second application was rejected 
on more strictly economic grounds: Britain’s econ- 
omy contained structural weaknesses that would 
cause her to be a disadvantage to the Common 
Market, and British trade patterns, particularly 
with the Commonwealth countries, were incon- 
gruent with her newly avowed role as regional, as 
opposed to global, power. 

Analysis of the complexity of Macmillan’s posi- 
tion in the 1957-61 period in attempting to shape 
public opinion on British participation in the EEC 
constitutes the most interesting part of Pfaltz- 
graff’s book. Macmillan’s position was ambiguous 
in the extreme. He was forced to argue that Brit- 
ain’s economic health required participation in the 
EEC in the aftermath of an election victory in 
1959 built around the slogan “You never had it so 
good.” If eight years of Conservative rule had so 
benefitted the economy, why was it suddenly nec- 
essary to reverse long-standing foreign and eco- 
nomic policy in order to prevent economic disas- 
ter? Macmillan had to develop a favorable British 
opinion to support his application for membership 
without, at the same time, giving the Six the im- 
pression that Britain was eager to join, which 
would encourage the Six to stiffen the terms of en- 
try. Finally, Pfaltzgraff shows that elite opinion in 
Britain had come to support EEC membership 
partly on the ground that this was a necessary 
step toward reducing Britain’s excessive depen- 
dence on the United States. And yet Macmillan’s 
Government applied for membership only after the 
Kennedy Administration had urged it to do so as 
part of a change in American priorities. Macmil- 
lan was unable to surmount these ambiguities and 
consequently failed to obtain the decisive support 
of either British public opinion or of the Six. In- 
deed, Pfaltzgraff shows that, in the period between 
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the first application in 1961 and de Gaulle’s veto 
in 1963, British opinion actually became less favor- 
able to joining the EEC. 

The failure of the application of the Wilson 
Government is less dramatic; what surprises one is 
that the application should have been made in the 
first place, in view of Labour’s greater ideological 
hostility to the EEC and its insistence on condi- 
tions regarding agricultural policy that were even 
more beneficial to Britain than those requested by 
the Tories. From Pfaltzgraff’s account, it appears 
that Wilson, desperately seeking a solution to 
Britain’s by now critical economic woes, vainly 
hoped that verbal criticism of U.S. policy would 
allay de Gaulle’s suspicion of Anglo-Saxons. 

Pfaltzgraff, in his last paragraph, indirectly iden- 
tifies Britain’s failure to gain admission to the 
EEC as a failure of leadership. Unfortunately, his 
case study lacks the focus that might make this 
observation theoretically interesting. No general 
analysis of leadership in Britain, or in democratic 
systems more broadly considered, is offered. Brit- 
ain Faces Europe is a case study that illustrates or 
tests no explicit theory either of leadership, opin- 
ion formation, international integration, the poli- 
ties of negotiation, or any other relevant dimen- 
sion of the subject. The existence of some relevant 
formulations (those of Haas, Deutsch, etc.) is ac- 
knowledged in the preface and then ignored. 

The reader is also disappointed in Pfaltzgraff’s 
exclusive reliance on documents and secondary 
sources. Since so much of his volume concerns the 
formation and change of political attitudes, survey 
analysis using interviews would seem appropriate. 

Moreover, Pfaltzgraff considers the politics of 
the Common Market decision without relation to 
other aspects of British political life. This gives an 
abstract quality to the discussion and even leads 
to some inaccurate statements. For example, he 
asserts (page 202) that “The study of British 
Common Market attitudes reveals the absence of 
mass-involvement or interest in the re-evaluation 
of Britain’s international position.” But this period 
was also the heyday of the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament, the largest mass movement in twen- 
tieth century Britain—a movement concerned ex- 
plicitly with the re-evaluation of Britain’s interna- 
tional position. 

Finally, the style of the book is pedestrian. 
Wordy tautologies abound. (E.g. “In supporting 
or opposing Common Market membership, domes- 
tic groups sought to enhance, defend, or preserve 
certain cherished interests and values.” Page 202.) 
The pace is tedious. (Chapters 2, 8, and 4 conclude 
with nearly identical sentences to the effect that 
the Macmillan Government faced an unenviable 
and challenging task in trying to establish public 
support for its policies. See pages 59, 77, and 115.) 
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All of which is regrettable, since the subject of 
Pfaltzgraff’s book is inherently interesting and he 
has done a good deal of research about the details. 
For those who seek more than details, however, 
either in the way of theoretical sophistication and 
insight or in the way of well-written political his- 
tory, other sources will have to suffice. —FrRaNK E. 
Meyers, State University of New York at Stony 
Brook. 


The Atlantic Community: A Complex Imbalance. 
By Rosert L, PFALTZGRAFF, JR. (New York: Van 
Nostrand Reinhold Company, 1969. Pp. 216. 
$2.45.) 

The broad sweep and up to date coverage of 
this book make it useful as an introduction to the 
problems of the Atlantic Community. Neverthe- 
less, this breadth, as well as the author’s own policy 
positions, make it desirable to approach it with 
some care. 

Professor Pfaltzgraff attempts to sketch in broad 
outline the present state of political, military, eco- 
nomic and technological relations between the At- 
lantic nations. Particular chapters discuss “the eri- 
sis of the West,” “the strategic ‘dissensus,’” 
“the technology gap,” “Atlantic economic 
relationships,” “Eastern Europe and the West,” 
“The United States and Western Europe in the 
1970's,” and “a new Atlantic relationship.” More 
specifically, the author takes up the connection of 
national strategic concepts with each other and 
with the structure of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization; hardware and non-hardware solu- 
tions to the problem of Allied participation in the 
control of nuclear weapons; technological dispari- 
ties, their social and economic causes, and the pos- 
sibilities of collaboration. He also treats Atlantic 
patterns of trade, investment, payments, monetary 
problems, and relations with developing countries; 
the nature of change in Eastern Europe, exchanges 
and transactions between East and West, the im- 
pact of the Common Market and NATO on East- 
West contacts, and the state of European integra- 
tion. 

This wide concern brings with it minor penalties 
in the form of distortions of implication and em- 
phasis. When he says that “the Alliance acquired 
an integrated command system and supply infra- 
structure,” (p. 40) Pfaltzgraff implies a much 
broader and deeper scope of hierarchical authority 
and cooperation than has actually ever existed. Al- 
though the Kennedy administration adopted the 
theory of the “pause,” it was hardly responsible 
for its “introduction,” (p. 33) which could be 
traced at least as far back as General Gruenther’s 
concept of a “cushion of time” and which owed a 
great deal to the thought of General Norstad. The 
statements that, “by and large, European strategic 
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doctrines have not placed great emphasis on the 
use of conventional forces against a Soviet attack 
in Europe,” (p. 37) and that, “for the most part, 
the smaller European NATO powers have not 
found fault with basic U.S. strategic concepts,” (p. 
49) give short shrift to the European resistance of 
the mid-1950’s to American doctrines of massive 
retaliation and the possible costs of nuclear war- 
fare in central Europe. Although European posi- 
tions changed following the Kennedy administra- 
tion’s adoption of the perspective of flexible re- 
sponse, President de Gaulle was not alone in his 
position that the American government had 
moved too far in the other direction. While these 
are matters of a different order and larger magni- 
tude, Pgaltzgraff’s attitudes toward Eastern Euro- 
pean detente and German reunification are ex- 
ceedingly cautious. 

At a more general level, a major thesis of the 
book is that many Atlantic disagreements are the 
result of “Atlantic technological, military, and eco- 
nomic imbalances,” (p. 212) with imbalance con- 
ceived mainly in terms of disparities in size and 
dependency relationships. Such imbalances can be 
largely righted, Pfaltzgraff believes, through a se- 
ries of expanded Western European and Atlantic 
institutions which will create a more fitting Euro- 
pean partner and bind it to the United States. 

These proposals heavily emphasize the areas of 
political and military affairs, armaments, and de- 
fense technology. For this reason it may be doub- 
ted that they can carry the burden which Pfaltz- 
graff lays upon them. As late additions to an al- 
ready voluminous literature, they contain little 
which is new, and a number of the Atlantie recom- 
mendations have indeed already been tried, in one 
form or another, in NATO, eg. “periodic meetings 

. . of foreign, defense, and finance ministers” (p. 
200) (the NATO Council of Ministers), “NATO 
operations analysis groups” (p. 199) (various 
NATO working groups of advisors and experts), a 
NATO armaments agency and an “Atlantic tech- 
nological agency” (pp. 195, 203) (the various 
structures of NATO’s armaments and science pro- 
grams). Such programs have not produced “gpill- 
over.’ Although the results might be different in 
the “new Europe,” the early fate of EDC, later 
results in WEU, and the present state of flux in 
the EEC, all would seem to advise a high degree 
of caution in moving into what promises to be 
very rocky territory. As Pfaltzgraff says, “the Eu- 
ropean integration movement has never stemmed 
primarily from motivations based upon military 
considerations.” (p. 177) This is true and may well 
be one of the important factors contributing to 
the degree of success it has so far enjoyed. 

The new institutions, Pfaltzgraff believes, might 
be assisted by American sharing of advanced tech- 
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nological knowledge with the European allies. At 
the same time, however, he urges an increased 
“European commitment ... to provide aid and 
capital to developing areas” (p. 207) and to pro- 
duce additional defense capability. This seems 
paradoxical since he presents figures showing that 
development aid by many European nations is al- 
ready a higher proportion of Gross National Prod- 
uct than is true for the United States. (p. 104) 
Furthermore, he takes little account of the fact 
that, in spite of proportionately larger defense ex- 
penditures, a substantial part of American military 
capability is being used in ways large numbers of 
Europeans disapprove. 

Pfaltzgraff concludes that there has been a “shift 
of European concern from the alleged Soviet mili- 
tary threat to the industrial-technological-eco- 
nomic challenge supposedly posed by the United 
States.” (p. 70) and that the United States’ “most 
immediate task is to restore European confidence 
in U.S. leadership.” (p. 190) If this is true, then 
the United States might well turn from policy rec- 
ommendations with pronounced political-military 
emphases to larger contributions of resources for 
modern industrial technology. Without such ac- 
tion, America’s allies are likely to take their time 
in expanding the domain of Atlantic partnership, 
if not European unification. Given the nature of 
existing imbalances, the weak may increasingly do 
as they will while the strong do as they must— 
Francis A. Beer, University of Texas, Austin. 


Comparative Foreign Relations: Framework and 
Methods. By Davin O. Wirxinson, (Belmont, 
Calif.: Dickenson Publishing Company, 1969, 
Pp. 191. $2.95.) 

This book is written for the teacher of political 
science or the graduate student studying to be a 
teacher. It is the parent-book and key to the 
“Comparative Foreign Relations Series” edited by 
David Wilkinson and Lawrence Scheinman and 
published by the Dickinson Company. Beginning 
with three books on the foreign relations of the 
United States, China, and France, a total of nine 
country studies will eventually appear in the Se- 
ries, according to the publisher. The book re- 
viewed here consists of an outline, careful adher- 
ence to which was intended to make the country 
studies in the Series both parallel and comprehen- 
sive. It is, therefore, a means by which one politi- 
cal scientist can compare notes with others on 
methods of studying foreign policy and also a 
means for showing students how to write papers 
on foreign relations. The author of the first coun- 
try study in the Series, Michael Armacost (The 
Foreign Relations of the United States) adhered 
closely to the outline of the editors. But the sec- 
ond one by Robert North (The Foreign Relations 
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of China) departs drastically, which might mean 
that the information blackout over China made a 
rigorously parallel volume impossible, but which 
could also mean that North had had reservations 
about the utility of Wilkinson’s outline. 

The study of comparative foreign relations is a 
valuable but wholely academic or didactic study. 
Unlike national domestic policies which govern- 
ments have the sovereign capability to implement, 
national foreign policies are often more expres- 
sions of hope later to be gratified or nullified by 
the actions of other sovereign states. And so study 
of foreign policy is by nature incomplete; it is a 
study of questions, not answers. It is background 
or preparatory study, leading to study later of the 
interaction between policies of two or more gov- 
ernments; and it should be undertaken early in a 
student’s academic career. This is especially true of 
the approach to comparative foreign relations 
taken by Wilkinson. 

Wilkinson emphasizes what might be best called 
the “geography” (in a broad sense) of comparative 
foreign relations. Most of his outline deals with 
the environment out of which the foreign policy of 
a particular nation springs and which strongly de- 
termines the strength and content of that policy. 
It deals with the human and natural! things that 
are found tw the nation, as a mountain range 
would be found in a nation. These things include 
the nations economic capability, its arms, its will- 
fulness, its political culture, its political institu- 
tions, and its political processes. The international 
“out of doors” where the policy of one nation 
comes into contact with the policies of others is 
not overlooked by Wilkinson. He allocates to 
problems of interaction about one-seventh of the 
time of a student following his approach. But such 
passing notice can do no more than whet the ap- 
petite of the student who wants to know how the 
world works, and there is no reason why it should 
do more than that. The student who wants to be a 
master of international relations must master 
many demanding fields besides the “geography” of 
foreign policy. He must be abreast of the interac- 
tion of all the important states over all time peri- 
ods relevant to the present. He must master ex- 
ceptional tools, like foreign languages and theoret- 
ical explanations of the interaction of states. Ap- 
proaching the study of international relations by 
way of comparative foreign policy is like ap- 
proaching the study of sex by way of the compar- 
ative study of the male and female. Vital back- 
ground, yes, but it is the study of the interaction 
between male and female that crowns the study of 
sex. Possibly North was influenced by this fact, 
because the departure North made from Wilkin- 
son’s outline allowed more attention to be paid to 
China’s interaction with other nations and less at- 
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tention to the conditioners of Chinese foreign pol- 
icy. But there is a didactic necessity to partition 
the field of international relations in order to 
make it fit university calendars and organization 
charts, and J think Wilkinson has handled his part 
of the field well. For a methodological piece his 
book is surprisingly free of jargon, with the excep- 
tion of one symbol he created needlessly and used 
frequently: V (meaning volition, and used in such 
opaque phrases as “Bursts of V”). Also the bibli- 
ography would be exceptionally valuable for stu- 
dents. 

In laying down a formula for ideal country stud- 
ies, Wilkinson makes frequent mention of the de- 
sirability of group research. He does not mention 
such values of group research as the motivation of 
students or overcoming the foreign language limi- 
tations of the individual researcher, but he makes 
a lot of the diversity in viewpoints that are 
brought to bear on a project by a group that in- 
cludes persons with prejudices ranging from left- 
wing to right-wing. Possibly he has at some time 
experienced success In arriving at conclusions 
about foreign policy in such a deliberately antago- 
nistic group, but the reader of his book gets the 
impression that arriving at conclusions about for- 
eign policy are not so important for Wilkinson as 
being able to chart all the possible conclusions. 
Thus his polygot group could avoid conflict by re- 
turning as many minority reports as it had mem- 
bers. ) 

Wilkinson’s enthusiasm for groups is seated, I 
think, in an attitude that might be cited as one 
fault of his approach: an indiscriminate attitude 
toward “possibilities” of interpretation that almost 
guarantees contradiction and irresolution in stud- 
ies structured according to his outline. He consid- 
ers alternatives that are not even plausible, such 
as the following trial hypothesis (p. 62): 

On the whole, the fact that some states are strong and others 
weak has no striking and systematic impact on the objectives, 


the content, the quality, or the outcomes of their foreign 
policy. 


Of course, it is conceivable by the mind of man 
that this may be true; but is it worth the ink of 
the printer? Should we not also consider the hy- 
pothesis that Lesotho seeks to conquer China? 
Admittedly, a student has to be jarred from his 
tendency to overlook alternatives, and his preju- 
dices and snap judgments have to be dampened. 
But how can a student be trained gradually to 
professional discrimination if tndiscrimination has 
been promoted by his mentors?—W. Hartisy 
CLARK, Carleton College. 


The Politics of Regional Integration: The Central 
American Case. By James D, Cocurans. (New 
Orleans: Tulane University, 1969. Pp. 223. $4.00.) 
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In this volume the author describes the evolu- 
tion of the Central American Common Market, 
presents some reasons for its modest success, and 
offers some arguments why it is necessary to be 
cautious in using universal economic integration 
models. 

He examines the economic setting, the necessity 
for integration, the evolution of economic integra- 
tion in the Market, the groups involved in the 
Market, the external and internal factors promot- 
ing integration, and presents a description of the 
Market’s operation and an evaluation of its record 
to date. He is cautiously optimistic about its fu- 
ture and offers a number of reasons why it has a 
favorable record. He feels its success is due to a 
keen appreciation by its promoters, to the eco- 
nomic and political limitations within each of the 
countries; by strong encouragement and influence 
of experts who believe in mtegrated economies; 
by a feeling of integration or Union long prevalent 
in Central America; and by substantial coopera- 
tion by the United States and others. 

Mr. Cochrane presents much economic data to 
illustrate the various economic problems of the 
Central American States and additional data to 
record the growth under the Market. The book 
does not go into a detailed political analysis of 
each country, but does present information to in- 
dicate why integration is a slow process. He is 
acutely aware of the relationship of Central Amer- 
ica with the United States and well documents the 
official position of American Presidents since Ei- 
senhower. 

The author makes no bold predictions about the 
future of the Central American Common Market, 
but is content to say that integrated economies 
have a positive effect on economic growth and can 
be successful if properly developed. He presents 
no new theory but rather makes good use of exist- 
ing information. He urges that each geographical 
region be examined as an individual entity with 
peculiar problems and peculiar solutions. 

The book is based on what appears to be an ex- 
haustive examination of material already pub- 
lished, but that does not restrict its value. It offers 
to the professor and student an easily understood, 
single volume treatment of the problem of re- 
gional economic integration. It is written in a 
highly readable form ‘and’ should be useful for 
courses in economics, international trade, compar- 
ative government, and particularly appropriate for 
studies of international organization ‘and Latin 
America—Wayne E. Jonnson, Lincoln University 
of Missourt. aa 


The Organization of African Unity and its Charter. 
By ZDENEK Cervenka. (New York: Frederick A. 
‘Praeger, 1969. Pp. 253. $7.00) - 
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Economie and political organizations above the 
national level have appeared with increasing fre- 
quency during this century, and accordingly have 
become of major analytical concern to several so- 
cial science disciplines and sub-disciplines. Until 
recently, this interest has been primarily although 
not solely sustained by two classes of association; 
the international United Nations type, which em- 
bodies a universalistic approach to the inclusion of 
member states but enjoys very limited authorita- 
tive ‘scope, and the supranational European Eco- 
nomic Community variety, which is highly selec- 
tive in its choice of members but at least poten- 
tially displays a wide range of independent gov- 
ernmental authority. 

Regardless of their manifest structural and func- 
tional differences, both organizational types share 
one important characteristic: their policy-making 
apparatuses are to varying degrees dominated by 
the national governments of industrialized coun- 
tries in the northern hemisphere. Yet, as the so- 
called “Third World” of economically deprived 
states now emerges from colonial and quasi-colo- 
nial control, new groupings of these states coalesce 
to pursue common interests and internally to re- 
solve conflicts—in a world which overwhelmingly 
equates international political prowess with do- 
mestic industrial capability. This book has to do 
with one collectivity, the Organization of African 
Unity (OAV). 

Zdenek Cervenka intends the book to be both 
a legal explanation of the OAU Charter and a po- 
litical analysis of its formulation and implemen- 
tation. He fulfills the first goal admirably, but 
largely fails to achieve the latter purpose. In his 
first chapter, Dr. Cervenka discusses the events im- 
mediately preceding the 1963 Addis Ababa Summit 
Conference of African Heads of State and Govern- 
ment, which established the Organization. This 
chapter is unjustifiably short, and does not shed 
much historical light upon the complex political 
problems, and resulting inter-colony and inter-state 
alignments, which profoundly affected the creation 
and subsequent operations of the OAU. 

The second chapter describes the Summit Con- 
ference itself, including the drafting of the OAU 
Charter and several resolutions pertaining to it 
(prominently, the Resolution on Decolonisation 
and the Resolution on Apartheid and Racial Dis- 
crimination). But again, only the most cursory 
treatment is given to the probable motives, strate- 
gies, and political interactions of the Conference’s 
most decisive actors; men like Tubman of Liberia, 
Nkrumah of Ghana, Selassie of Ethiopia, and 
Nyerere of Tanzania. 

Chapters Three and Four provide excellent legal 
evaluations of the main provisions of the Charter 
and: the Protocol of ‘Mediation, Conciliation, and 
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Abritration, Červenka ‘also frequently, albeit 
briefly, alludes to the informal political impera- 
tives and rivalries of the participant elites, which 
continue to condition their exceedingly limited 
aims and principles, rights and obligations, official 
activities, and legitimate areas of conflict-reso- 
lution within the OAU. But the intricacies of in- 
tra- and extra-Organization politics are never pur- 
sued as systematically and deeply as the OAU’s 
legal details, and the reader is afforded few in- 
sights into the consistent incompatibility of na- 
tional political requirements with the demands as 
well as advantages of extensive international coop- 
eration. 

The major external relations of the OAU are 
discussed in Chapters Five, Six, and Seven, con- 
sisting of the connection between the Organization 
and the United Nations, the vagaries of the South 
West Africa Case in the International Court of 
Justice, and the bitter-sweet coexistence of the 
OAU and several other African regional groupings. 
As the author correctly points out, OAU members 
maintain that the primary activities of the UN in 
Africa should be to combat colonialism and racism 
and to serve as a source of economic assistance. 
Červenka then enters into an unfortunately sterile 
legal speculation over whether the OAU is a re- 
gional organization within the terms of the UN 
Charter, only to conclude that the question is not 
really legal at all: “. . . it has become obvious that 
OAU Members do not want to commit themselves 
formally or legally to such a relationship with the 
United Nations, and they continue to avoid any 
official interpretation to that effect.” (p. 113). The 
more basic question of for what political reasons 
member states unanimously shun OAU integration 
within the UN Organization is left moot. 

Although the account of the sixteen year-long 
South West Africa Case is concise and enlighten- 
ing, Cervenka cannot demonstrate that the OAU 
has had even a marginal impact upon its outcome. 
The same may be said concerning Chapters Eight 
and Nine, in which the Rhodesian and early Niger- 
ian-Biafran crises are described and where the 
role of the OAU becomes notable through the 
complete inability of the Organization to help re- 
solve these tragic disputes. No thoroughgoing ex- 
planation of this seemingly panoramic incompe- 
tence is offered in any of these chapters. 

The greatest present significance of the OAU in- 
directly appears throughout the volume but is best 
elaborated in Chapter Seven, on the Organization 
and other regional associations, and Chapter Ten, 
the Conclusion. As President Julius Nyerere an- 
nounced in 1967: “Our only way to unified sover- 
eignty is through sovereign States which exist and 
which our people accept.” (p. 166). That is, not- 
withstanding the past efforts: of Pan-Africanists 
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like Kwame Nkrumah quickly to transform inde- 
pendent African states into a supranational politi- 
cal entity, the vast majority of African national 
leaders prefer the slower but surer path of incre- 
mental regional and continental unification, first in 
the socio-economic sector and probably much later 
in the politico-governmental sphere. A comprehen- 
sive awareness of this fact, and the diverse reasons 
for it, must come before any fair and empirically 
demonstrable evaluation of the structures, proc- 
esses, successes, and failures of the OAU. In this 
book, the Organization’s legal status is expertly 
put forth and its politically determined limitations 
are adequately, if unsystematically, identified. On 
the other hand. a more fundamental understand- 
ing of the political vicissitudes which accompany 
the unshaken attempts of African elites to bring 
transnational unity to their continent still remains 
to be accomplished.—Ropcrr Yeracer, West Vir- 
gintia University. 


Chinese Foreign Policy in an Age of Transition: 
The Diplomacy of Cultural Despair, By Isa wer 
C. OrHa. (Boston: Beacon Press, 1969. Pp. 234. 
$5.95.) 

Mr. Ojha’s book is done a disservice by its pref- 
ace in which the claim is set forth that the book 
will free the study of Chinese foreign policy from 
the static uni-dimensional framework of analysis 
in which it alledgedly has been languishing. While 
it is not difficult to share Mr. Ojha’s concern for 
the state of the art, this book is not the answer. 
Measured against its objectives it falls unfortu- 
nately short. 

The book’s claim to originality lies in the initial 
sections which deal with the historic roots of eur- 
rent Chinese foreign conduct. Unfortunately, this 
is the weakest section of the book. In it the author 
argues that contemporary Chinese foreign policy 
bears the strong impress of what he calls the “na- 
tionalism of cultural despair.” More specifically he 
asserts that the pschodynamics of Chinese diplo- 
macy is rooted in traumatic search by the Chinese 
for a new system of values to replace those made 
irrelevant by the impact of the west. Mr. Ojha ar- 
gues that to understand Chinese diplomacy one 
must understand the cultural agony which resulted 
both from China’s humiliation by the west and 
the alienation of its leaders from the old value 
system. 

Placing his analysis in a comparative frame- 
work, the author traces the similarities between 
the processes at work in China and those at work 
in the Ottoman Empire and other modernizing 
polities. What flows from this analysis is the con- 
clusion that Chinese foreign policy is rooted not in 
the heritage of empire but in the relatively recent 
past. Thus the hallmarks of that policy, a preoccu- 
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pation with status and sovereignty, can best be ex- 
plained by an examination of the period after 
1840, focusing on the strains of modernization. 
This material while persuasive is certainly far 
from novel, and is often marred by irritating over- 
simplifications as well as stylistic aberrations. 

The book improves markedly in the subsequent 
chapters where the author applies his framework 
to the study of post-1949 foreign policy. In a chap- 
ter on the Chinese leaders’ attitude towards inter- 
national law and organization, he describes it as 
one of ambivalence. As challengers of the status 
quo, with aspirations towards achieving genuine 
equality in the international arena, they are led to 
challenge those aspects of international Jaw and 
organization which reinforce the dominant posi- 
tion of the superpowers. However, where their in- 
ternational status is not in question, and the treat- 
ies Or agreements to which they are subject have 
been freely negotiated on the basis of mutual con- 
sent, they are extraordinarily responsible in ob- 
serving their contractual committments. 

In subsequent chapters on Sino-Soviet relations, 
Sino-American relations, and on the Chinese han- 
dling of border disputes, Professor Ojha further 
documents this theme, What the Chinese seek he 
argues is not a new tribute system but full “partice-. 
ipatory equality” in the world order. He chal- 
lenges the thesis that the Chinese are uniformly 
bellicose, citing the peaceful settlement of the bor- 
der dispute with Burma as an example of the way 
in which the Chinese are prepared to solve dis- 
putes reasonably once their claims are treated 
with respect and their sovreignty recognized. 

Professor Ojha views Chinese foreign policy as 
fundamentally rational. Dubbing it “the politics of 
weakness” he argues that the Chinese have sought 
to strike a balance between their desire to pursue 
a. vigorous foreign policy and their clear recogni- 
tion of their limited capabilities. This realization 
has dictated a flexible, pragmatic and cautious di- 
plomacy. If obsessive elements persist, they relate 
more to the symbolism of status than anything 
else. One aspect of the “polities of weakness” is 
the substitution of support for indigenous 
“people’s wars” for a direct policy of confronta- 
tion. The injunction by Chinese leaders to other 
revolutionary movements to practice “self reli- 
ance” is part of practicing a vigorous foreign pol- 
icy “on the cheap.” 

In describing Chinese foreign policy as a flexible 
and cautious pursuit of their “place in the sun,” 
Professor Ojha has placed himself with the vast 
majority of students of Chinese diplomacy. His re 
construction of Chinese motives is persuasive and 
often perceptive. On the whole however, his book 
breaks little new ground, and his new framework: 
does not really come to grips with the issue of how 
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to measure the relative weight of ideology, na- 
tional interest, historical tradition, or internal pol- 
itics, or military capabilities as determinants of 
the concrete foreign policy decisions of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic over the past twenty years—VICTOR 
C. FALKENHEIM, Franklin and Marshall College. 


Ghana’s Foreign Policy, 1957-1966: Diplomacy, 
Ideology, and The New State. By W, Scorr 
Tuompson (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1969. Pp. 462. $13.75.) 


W. Scott Thompson’s Ghana’s Foreign Policy, 
1957-1966 is the first and only major publication on 
this topic to have appeared since Ghana’s indepen- 
dence on March 6, 1957. However, it fails to make 
an outstanding contribution to an understanding 
of the problem of formulating and executing for- 
eign policy in Ghana. Thompson’s main concern 
is to examine Ghana’s “interaction with its neigh- 
bors and its continental aspirations, as well as its 
attempts to obtain influence with the great powers 
or to aid one or more of them.” The author dem- 
onstrates no great argumentative skills, offers no 
special approach in his critical framework but uti- 
lizes a great deal of ideological double talk and 
double think. 

Thompson’s volume is divided into three parts. 
In the first, “Opportunities, 1957-1960,” he surveys 
the general problems confronting Ghana as it 
plunged into international politics, from the eve of 
independence to 1960, Thompson also examines the 
factors influencing Ghana’s foreign policy during 
these formative years. He argues that Nkrumah 
was a megalomaniac, wanting to rule over a larger 
territorial unit than Ghana, and that he hence 
sought to incorporate neighboring states. Thomp- 
son also asserts that Ghana took a pro-western 
stance during its early post-independence phase 
and that such a stance was calculated to gain finan- 
cial aid in the form of investments for the country. 
Thompson points out that such an approach was 
possible because: (1) The “interests” of the Ghana- 
ian masses were “inchoate”: (2) the nationalist elite 
was oriented toward western business; (8) Nkru- 
mah had to work with British civil servants; (4) 
the few (12 at the time of independence) Ghanaian 
foreign service officers were British trained and in- 
doctrinated and they had considerable influence 
during the earlier stages; (5) the influence of ex- 
patriate advisors on Nkrumah. Thompson also 
points out that Nkrumah moved cautiously during 
the early stages, even gaining prases from Time 
Magazine. An effort was even made to exchange 
ambassadors with South Africa. Both the USS.R. 
and the U.A.R. were late in opening embassies in 
Accra, with Israel, for instance, preceding the 
U.A.R. Thompson asserts that Nkrumah’s priority 
was the area of diplomacy (about which he knew 
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nothing and was hence at times an embarrassmen 
to the “professionals”) rather than Pan African- 
ism. Nkrumah’s publie remarks, according to 
Thompson, were calculated to please the west be- 
cause his main purpose was the industrialization o' 
Ghana and he was convinced he an earlier stage 
that the money for this would have to come from 
the west. With the emergence of more indepen- 
dent African states in 1960, Ghana’s influence in 
Africa and the rest of the world began to wane 
Ghana’s African policy lacked focus, especially af- 
ter the death of George Padmore, Nkrumah’s 
West Indian advisor. According to Thompson, 
Nkrumah’s efforts did not result in unity any- 
where on the African continent because his actions 
seemed to negate his professed ideals and policies. 

In the second part of his book, Thompson dis- 
cusses what he terms “Diplomatic Cockpit.” He 
attempts to demonstrate that even though Nkru- 
mah had a great opportunity to influence the in- 
ternational political system during the period of 
the Congo crisis, due to his inability to rightly as- 
sess developments, he exaggerated his importance 
and that led to the failure of Ghana’s foreign pol- 
icy re the Congo. The author demonstrates that 
Nkrumah fostered divisive tendencies in Africa 
(which he neither anticipated nor desired) because 
of his distorted perception of events. These splits 
dissipated much of the energy and efforts towards 
unity, and took a lot to heal. This same period 
saw a steady erosion of western influence and a 
simultaneous consolidation of communist influence 
in Accra, with Ghana slowly drifting eastward. At 
home, the militants in Nkrumah’s Convention 
People’s Party were gaining the upper hand in 
positions of influence and were involving Ghana in 
what Thompson labels as “unrealistic” African 
policies. 

In the third and final section, Thompson consid- 
ers “Union Government and Scientific Socialism, 
August 1962-February 1966.” He argues that the 
Kulungugu assassination attempt on Nkrumah 
sent him “askew” and dislocated Ghana’s foreign 
policy. It strengthened the stranglehold of the rad- 
ical elements in Nkrumah’s party. While Nkrumah 
was insistent on Union Government, his “sabo- 
tage” activities towards other African states (yet 
to be documented by the author) resulted in his 
being excluded from the mainstream of coopera- 
tive developments in Africa. In fact, Thompson 
argues that Sekou Touré was playing the role that 
aptly belonged to Nkrumah. Assassination at- 
tempts, he further argues, led to the tightening of 
the security apparatus, resulted in closer links with 
the USS.R., and further strengthened Ghana's 
ideology of scientific socialism. 

Ghana’s Foreign Policy, 1967-1966 is bascially 
critical in its approach and very negative in its 
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conclusions. Thompson’s technique is the by now 
typical formalization of emotional accusations 
against Nkrumah. Arguments accusing Nkrumah 
of being authoritarian and omnipresent in Ghana’s 
institutions were not examined to see whether 
they’ are valid and rest upon acceptable founda- 
tions. Instead Thompson easily embraces them and 
argues that Ghana’s foreign policy reflected Nkru- 
mah’s character and his perception of how the in- 
ternational system worked along with his reactions 
to external events, which were almost invariably 
wrong. He further asserts that Nkrumah had dic- 
tatorial powers, both explicit and constitutionally, 
and could set the policy virtually without regard 
to domestic pressures. Thompson offers no “cor- 
rect” perceptions to counter Nkrumah’s “wrong” 
perceptions, however. When one pieces the indict- 
ments against Nkrumah together, they appear to 
be very strong and may have been very good 
cause for his overthrow: (1) Even though Nkru- 
mah’s passion and devotion to a cause are consid- 
ered to be sincere by Thompson, he argues that 
Nkrumah’s Ghana followed the wrong course. (2) 
Nkrumah, as a statesman, was a liar (p. 385). (3) 
Nkrumah was short-sighted in his approach to di- 
plomacy (yet Thompson offers no long-term ap- 
proaches that Nkrumah could have followed). (4) 
Nkrumah was a saboteur (p. 308). (5) Nkrumah 
felt hostility towards the west- (instances of hos- 
tile actions and statements are hardly docu- 
mented, other than the publication of his Neo-Co- 
lonialism at a time when Ghanaian diplomats were 
negotiating for aid). (6) Thompson asserts that 
Nkrumah was erratic and his erratic behavior 
(presumably schizophrenic) resulted in an erratic 
foreign policy. Indeed, there are hardly any official 
sources cited to support the above indictments. 
Ghanaians have been highly emotional towards 
Nkrumah since the coup which toppled his gov- 
ernment and one wonders whether an objective 
study could be made, based solely on interviews 
(as the many footnotes in this book seem to indi- 
cate). 

In my opinion, Thompson fails to validate his 
“modest” hypothesis that “foreign policy-making 
and implementation are intricate systems com- 
posed of many subsystems which are unlikely to 
serve the interests of the state when they are un- 
coordinated,” in relation to Ghana, for we fail to 
see the significance of subsystems when we are 
made to believe that the system itself is one man. 
The confusion about Ghana’s Foreign Policy 
1957-1966 is that the answers to the following sig- 
nificant questions remain unanswered: (1) How 
was Ghana’s foreign policy under Nkrumah for- 
mulated—and how differently is it being formu- 
lated now? (2) Who formulated the policy? (3) 
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What were the influences on the policy makers? 
(4) Were decisions rationally made or were they 
determined irrationally? (5) How different was 
the Ghanaian approach from that of other African 
countries and what accounts for the differences, if 
any? Unfortunately these questions cannot be an-- 
swered in the near future nor could Thompson’s 
“modest hypothesis” be verified or disputed be- 
cause of the air of suspicion about “academic re- 
search” generated by this book in certain circles. 
Civil servants liberally relaxed Ghana’s “fifty year 
rule” on access to certain classified public docu- 
ments only to have them abused, and to be dis- 
appointed; the rumoured subsequent disappear- 
ance of some of these has been another grievance. 
As a result, the research doors are constantly be- 
ing closed to genuine research. It is unfortunate 
that ideological sentiments camouflaged as scien- 
tific research can be made to pervade what ap- 
pears at first sight to be a rather impressive book. 
—Korr AnKomaH, Ghana Institute of Manage- 
ment and Public Administration. 


Alliance for Progress: A Social Invention in the 
Making. By Harvey S. Pervorr. (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1969. Pp. 237, $8.50.) 


The most notable characteristic of this book is 
that the author was a member of the Committee 
of Nine. 

Those who are familiar with the literature on 
the Alliance for Progress will find the first half of 
the book repetitive; it is at best a checklist of 
general problem areas faced by the Alliance. 

The second half of the book, bolstered by case 
studies on Colombia and Chile in an Appendix, 
presents guidelines for the future of the Alliance. 
Here again there is little to harvest. The prescrip- 
tion calls for a long term assistance program fun- 
neled through international agencies, increased 
planning and administrative efficiency, and more 
money. Dean Perloff fails to consider the effects of 
social revolution, nationalism, the inevitable dif- 
ferent perceptions of national interests by donors 
and receipients, and cold war politics, on Latin 
American political stability, a condition without 
which no rational program can succeed. The 
guidelines become impractical when subjected to 
the vicissitudes of who gets what, when and how. 

This book is too general to be of utility to the 
specialist. It cannot compare with the quality re- 
flected in Simon Hanson’s Five Years of the Alli- 
ance for Progress: An Appraisal, or Herbert May’s 
Problems and Prospects of the Alliance for Pro- 
gress: A Critical Examination. It is a well written, 
easy to understand book for the Ilayman-—L«£o- 
NARD CARDENAS, JR., Louisiana State University. 
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Robert Melson, Michigan State University, and 
Howard Wolpe, Western Michigan University, 
“Modernization and the Politics of Commu- 
nalism: A Theoretical Perspective” 

Edward N. Muller, University of Iowa, “The Rep- 
resentation of Citizens by Political Authorities: 
Consequences for Regime Support” 

Eric Nordlinger, Brandeis University, “Soldiers in 
Mufti: The Impact of Military Rule upon Eco- 
nomic Change in the Non-western States” 

Jerrold G. Rusk, Purdue University, “The Effect of 
the Australian Ballot Reform on Split Ticket 
Voting: 1876-1908” 

Giovanni Sartori, University of Florence, “Concept 
Misformation in Comparative Politics” 

Herbert F. Weisberg, University of Michigan, and 
Jerrold G. Rusk, Purdue University, “Dimensions 
of Candidate Evaluation” 

Jerzy J. Wiatr, University of Warsaw, “Political 
Parties, Interest Representation and Economic 
Development in Poland” 


March, 1971 


James W. Clarke and E. Lester Levine, Florida 
State University, “Marijuana Use, Social Devi- 
ance and Political Alienation: A Study of High 
School Youth” 

M. Kent Jennings, University of Michigan, and 
Richard G. Niemi, University of Rochester, “The 
Division of Political Labor between Mothers and 
Fathers” 

Chong Lim Kim, University of Iowa, “Socio-Eeo- 
nomic Development and Political Democracy in 
Japanese Prefectures” 

Gerald H. Kramer, Yale University, “Short-Term 
Fluctuations in U.S. Voting Behavior, 1896-1964” 


* Production exigencies may occasionally necessitate pub- 
lication of articles in issues other than those given in this 
listing. 


Frank Levy, University of California, Berkeley, 
and Edwin M. Truman, Yale University, “To- 
ward a Rational Theory of Decentralization: An- 
other View” 

Duncan MacRae, Jr., University of Chicago, “Sci- 
entific Communication, Ethical Argument, and 
Public Policy” 

Harvey C. Mansfield, Jr., Harvard University, 
“Hobbes and the Science of Indirect Govern- 
ment” 

Theodore R. Marmor, University of Minnesota, 
“Income Maintenace Atternatives: Concepts, 
Criteria, and Program Comparisons” 

Robert Melson, Michigan State University, “Ide- 
ology and Inconsistency: The Politics of the 
‘Cross-Pressured’ Nigerian Worker” 

Adam Przeworski and Glaucio A. D. Soares, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, “Theories in Search 
of a Curve: A Contextual Interpretation of Left 
Vote” 

Douglas W. Rae, Yale University, “The Democratic 
Guarantee: An Index and Some of Its Analytic 
Arguments” 

Duff Spafford, University of Saskatchewan, “A Note 
on the ‘Equilibrium’ Division of the Vote” 

Michael Taylor, University of Essex, “Party Sys- 
tems and Governmental Instability” 

Donald S. Zagoria, Hunter College, City University 
of New York, “ ‘Rice’ and ‘Feudal’ Communism 
in India” 


June, 1971 

Blair Campbell, University of California, Los Ange- 
les, “Prescription and Description in Political 
Thought: The Case for Hobbes” 

James A. Caporaso and Alan Pelowski, Northwest- 
em University, “The European Economic Com- 
munity as Time-Series Quasi-Eixperiments” 

Daniel W. Fleitas, Florida State University, “Band- 
wagon and Underdog Effects in Minimal Infor- 
mation Elections” 

John E. Jackson, Harvard University, “Senate Roll 
Call Voting: Statistical Models” 

John E. Mueller, University of Rochester, “Trends 
in Popular Support for the Wars in Korea and 
Vietnam” 

David E. RePass, University of Minnesota, “Issue 
Salience and Party Choice” 

Paul M. Sniderman, Stanford University, and Jack 
Citrin, University of California, Berkeley, “Self- 
Esteem and Isolationist Attitudes: Psychological 
Sources of Political Beliefs” 

Sidney G. Tarrow, Yale University, “The Urban- 
Rural Cleavage in Voter Involvement: The Case 
of France” 

Jack E. Vincent, Florida Atlantic University, “Pre- 
dicting Voting Patterns in the General Assembly” 





Still available...... 
Abstracts 
of the 
1969 APSA Annual Meeting 


The Abstracts is a booklet containing one page abstracts of papers de- 
livered at the Annual Meeting held in New York City in September of 


1969, 

The Abstracts may be obtained by sending $.50 to: 
Subscription Department 
American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue 


Washington, D.C. 20036 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETINGS 


of 
The American Political Science Association 


Complete proceedings of the APSA Annual Meetings (including copies of all 


papers delivered from 1956 through 1968) may be obtained by contacting the 
Customer Services Department, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
48106. 


PROCEEDINGS on Microfilm: $22.50 per reel 


In hard copy (individual papers): $2.00 each 
Prepayment Required 
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LOW COST GROUP INSURANCE AVAILABLE TO APSA MEMBERS 
APSA Insurance Plans 


Group Life Insurance 


* $15,000 protection with gradual reductions after age 50. 
* Optional Dependent Life Coverage. (Rates recently reduced 10%.) 


Accidental Death and Specific Loss 


* Worldwide Coverage. 
* Permanent Total Disability Benefits. 


For further information write to: 


Director, Insurance Programs 
The American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 









BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY 
of the 


AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
FIFTH EDITION 


Published: August, 1968 


Complete reference volume containing biographical information and names 
and addresses of approximately 12,000 individual APSA members—political 
scientists, federal, state and local government officials, businessmen, at- 
torneys, journalists—a cross-section of persons in the United States and 
abroad who have a continuing interest in the study and development of the 
art and science of government. | 


Appendices include a geographical listing and a classification of members 
._ by fields of interest. 


Institutions and libraries may order copies at $25.00 clothbound, $18.50 paper- 
back. Individual members may order copies at $17.50 clothbound, $12.50 
paperback. © 


* 


* 


' Mail order to: Biographical Director Order Dept. 
American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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1971-72 Congressional Fellowships 


The deadline for submitting applications for the 1971-72 Congressional Fellow- 
ship Program is December 1, 1970. Preference will be given applicants between the 


ages of 23 and 35. 


Qualifications: 


e For Political Scientists—Completion or near completion of Ph.D. in political 
science. Preference will be given to persons who are 
teaching or who intend to teach. 


e For Journalists 


—Bachelor’s degree and at least two years of professional 


experience in newspaper, magazine, radio or television 


work. 


e For Law School Faculty—LL.B. degree and at least one year’s teaching experi- 
ence in an accredited law school. 


Further information and application blanks may be obtained from: 


The American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 





The Constitutional Polity 


By Glendon Schubert 


The liberal-conservative spectrum of the Su- 
preme Court from 1921 to 1969 is ‘brought 
into focus in this study by Glendon Schubert, 
who writes from the point of view that “efforts 
to accommodate and to compromise social 
conflicts are the most promising alternatives to 
riotous and revolutionary solutions to such 
conflicts. 

Reviewing the Court’s decisions and ap- 
pointments from the conservative Taft Court 
through the retirement of Chief Justice War- 
ren, Schubert shows how an activist role in 
relation to civil liberties policy has been a 
work of gradual development. Special atten- 
tion is given to the far-reaching and contro- 
versial decisions of the last decade on eco- 
nomic policy, civil rights, criminal justice, 
religion, education, and political liberty. 


An innovative application of the statistical 
tools of social science research is made in ana- 
lyzing the changing composition of the Court 
(the input) and its decisions (the output). 

Schubert discusses the Constitution as a 
functional institution: “in a very fundamental 
sense, to speak of the revolutionary compo- 
nents of American Society today, including the 
relation between radical ideologies and consti- 
tutional ideals, is to define the ‘living Constitu- 
tion,’ for in this broader sense the Constitution 
of the United States is not the document but 
rather it is the way in which Americans live in 
relation to each other.” 

Glendon Schubert is University Professor of 
Political Science at York University and has 
written extensively on the judicial branch. 

A GASPAR G. BACON LECTURE $6.50 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


138 Mountfort Street, Brookline, Massachusetts 02146 
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Registry of 


Retired Professors 


The Association has established a Registry of Re- 
tired Professors. The Registry serves as an infor- 
mation exchange for those retired professors who 
are willing to teach one or more courses on a one- 
semester or one-year basis, and those institutions 
desiring to make such appointments. Any retired 
professor wishing to be listed in the Registry 
should contact the Association to receive an ap- 
plication form. Departmental chairmen wishing 
to inquire about the availability of retired profes- 
sors in a certain specialty or geographic area 
should write specifying their requirements. 


Director, Registry of Retired Professors 
American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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The Foreign Policy of Hitler’s Germany 
The Diplomatic Revolution in Europe, 1933-36 
Gerhard L. Weinberg 


Gerhard Weinberg has written the first comprehensive work on Nazi foreign policy and 
the origins of World War Il. The book deals with Hitler’s long-term goals and short-term 
methods, in internal affairs as well as foreign policy, and documents the diplomatic revolu- 
tion by which Germany changed from a tolerated equal to the dominant power in Europe 
by the end of 1936. The rearmament of Germany and its departure from the League of 
Nations, the new orientation in German policy toward Poland and the Soviet Union, the 
German intervention in the Spanish Civil War, and many other key topics are examined 
from a new perspective. 

-~ LC:70-124733 ` 400 pages $12.75 


The Controversy over German Industrialization, 1890-1902 
Kenneth D. Barkin- 


This book is an intensive study of the political, economic, and intellectual forces at work 
behind that striking reversal in Germany’s tariff policy, with special emphasis on the in- 
fluence of a politically articulate academic world. The author’s conclusions about this 
crucial era of German history reveal much about subsequent developments in German 
society and political power, especially, the development of right-wing political movements. 


LC:78-101359 352 pages $11.50 


Uses and Abuses of Political Power 


A Case Study of Continuity and Change in the Politics of Ghana 
Maxwell Owusu 


Owusu traces the political and social development of the Agona people of Swedru from 
the end of the seventeenth century to 1966. He shows how traditional institutions have 
adapted or failed to adapt to Eurocolonial domination and urbanization, decolonization, 
and the one-party state which has emerged. The auhor shows that political instability and 
the problem of national unity in such developing countries as Ghana are due mainly to 
the struggle of the elites and their followers for economic power, following a pattern 
established in precolonial days. 

LC:73-121354 368 pages $11.50 


Second Edition 
The Third World 
Peter Worsley 


In his preface to the second edition, Peter Worsley explains why the details of his argument 
need not be updated, and he invites the reader to evaluate the continuity between the 
analysis presented in the new “postscript” chapter and the argument of the original. Also 
included is a supplementary bibliography relating to the new chapter. 


LC:74-124639 392 pages $7.50 


Third Edition, Enlarged 

New Aspects of Politics 

Charles E. Merriam 

Foreword by Barry D. Karl 

in his foreword, Barry Karl points out that the essays contained in New Aspects of Politics 
documents the process by which Merriam first attained leadership in the political science 
profession. The book outlines the emergence of Merriam's particular behavioral approach 
to politics. Included in this edition are two essays which did not appear in either the 1925 
or 1931 editions, “The Present State of the Study of Politics’ and “Progress in Political 


Research,” 
LC: 77-114809 320 pages $9.50 
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Politics, the Constitution, and the Warren Court 
Philip B. Kurland 


In these five essays, Mr. Kurland examines the significance of the Warren Court in the 
context of Američan constitutional history and the court’s relationship to the other branches 
of government. He argues that the Warren Court has contributed much to the centraliza- 
tion of power and authority in the national government over the local state governments, 
but that its decisions have had to be enforced by more actual force than by moral suasion. 
Kurland shows that for this reason the court has become a particularly vulnerable political 
target. 

LC:74-124734 240 pages $9.75 


Thomas Hobbes 
A Dialogue between a Philosopher and a Student of the 


Common Laws of England 
Edited and with an Introduction by Joseph Cropsey 


In the Dialogue Hobbes sets forth his mature reflections on the relation between reason 
and law, reflections more “liberal” that those found in the Leviathan and his other well- 
known writings. Hobbes projects a separation of the functions of government in the interest 
of common sense and humanity without visibly violating his dictum that the sharing or 
division of sovereignty is an absurdity. This new edition of the Dialogue provides the first 
dependable and easily accessible text of this important work. 


LC:76-120008 300 pages $7.50 


Trieste 1941-1954 


The Ethnic, Political, and Ideological Struggle 
Bogdan C. Novak 
With a Foreword by William H. McNeill 


Mr. Novak views the Trieste problem primarily as a struggle of nationalism tn an ethnically 
mixed territory. This nationalist struggle is presented against the broadest context of in- 
ternational political movements. The author shows that as the Western powers and the 
Soviet Union fenced for position in Europe the Trieste problem became an object of power 
politics. 

1C:73-96068 512 pages $16.50 


The Process of Opposition in India 


Two Case Studies of How Policy Shapes Politics 
Robert W. Stern 


The auhor explores a topic that has recently become an important concern of students of 
comparative politics, treating policy as an independent variable that determines political 
arenas, creates political actors or puts them in motion, and shapes attitudes and values. 
Stern offers new insight into the study of political parties and interest groups. Also con- 
sidered in this book are the implications of patterns of dissent for government and opposi- 
tion in India and the concept of “one party dominance” as an analytic and descriptive 
instrument. 
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Government Patronage of the Arts in Great Britain 
John S. Harris 


This study is the first critique of the methods—administrative and financial—of the British 
artistic patronage system. The author is concerned with the principles of subsidy manage- 
ment, including organizational! patterns and subsidy techniques. He also examines changes 
in the British public’s attitude from the nineteenth-century outlook of “God help the 
government that meddles with art” to the current acceptance and encouragement of 
government patronage. 
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1C:72-120007 344 pages $13.50 
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AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 
A classroom exercise with background material 
provided by Constitutional historian, Forest 
McDonald. 64 pages, 81% x 10, List $1.25 

Net $1:00 


The namre of 
the game— 
classroom 
politics -` 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION CAMPAIGNING. 
Pairs of students campaign for votes. 40 pages, 
82 x 10. List $1.25 Net $1.00 





Students portray politicians in AMERICAN | 
GOVERNMENT SIMULATION SERIES to 
investigate theory and practice of U.S. 
government. By Leonard Stitelman, Wayne 
State University; William D. Coplin, Syracuse 
University. 





DECISION-MAKING BY CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEES. Illustrates the dynamics of the 
Conference Committee in the legislative 
process. 40 pages, 812 x 10. List $1.25 Net $1.00 


THE CONGRESSMEN AT WORK. Student 
responds to decision problems within the con- 
text of role materials provided. 196 pages, 

8V2 x 10. List $2.00 Net $1.60 













BUDGETARY POLITICS AND PRESIDENTIAL 
DECISION MAKING. Taking different political 
interests into consideration, student must 
advise the President on budgetary allocations. 
48 pages, 8% x 10. List $1.25 Net $1.00 


Make your students experienced politicians in 
the classroom. 





SIRA 


Each of the five simulations consists of a 
Student Exercise Book and an Instructor’s 
Guide. Designed for group or individual use, as 
class or homework assignments. 


Science Research Associates, Inc. 
165 University Ave., Palo Alto, Calif. 94301 


A Subsidiary of IBM 
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DISSENT IN THREE 
AMERICAN WARS 


Samuel Eliot Morison 
Frederick Merk 
Frank Freidel 


Three distinguished historians have 
taken the temperature of public opinion 
during three of the “little wars” in 
American history. In a timely volume 
which invites contemporary analogies | 
on every page, they report on the voices 
of America’s unsilent minority raised 
in heated opposition to the War of 1812; 
the Mexican War; and the Spanish- 
American War and Philippine Insur- 
rection. $4.95 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cambridge, Mass. 021388 
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An important announcement from 
Yale’s Economic Growth Center | 
and Yale University Press 


This fall the Yale University Press will become the publisher of the books emanating from the 
program of the Economic Growth Center at Yale University. Established in 1961, the Centerisa 
research organization involved in field investigation of recent economic growth in twenty-five 
developing countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Publications are either general studies of 
economic growth or country studies. 


These studies are designed to test significant general hypotheses concerning the problem of 
economic growth and draw on quantitative information from national economic accounts and other 
sources. They include theoretical analysis of economic structure and growth, quantitative analysis 
of a national economy as an integral whole, and comparative cross-sectional studies using data 
from a number of countries. Efforts are also made to improve the techniques of national economic 
measurement. 


Now available 


Latin America 


Inflation and Growth in Latin America 

_ by Werner Baer-and Isaac Kerstenetsky 

Earlier publications of the Center will be reprinted from time to time. This volume, one of the 
general studies, is the first of this group. The American Economic Review stated that "This book 
will be a standard selection in reading lists on development economics . . . the specialists, too, will 
gain much by reading it, and members of the profession will get an insight into this field." $9.50 


Fall 1970 Publications 


Argentina 


Essays on the Economic History of the Argentine Republic 

by Carlos F. Diaz Alejandro 

Carlos Diaz Alejandro summarizes the economic development of Argentina since 1860 and 
explores more completely, selected features of that history. Particular problems analyzed in detail 
are the performance of the rural and industrial sectors of the economy, tariff history during the 
period of 1910 to 1940, the paradox of apparently high investment rates and low growth since 
World War ll, the stop-go cycles of recent years, and the sources and mechanics of the Argentine 
inflation. October $18.50 


Mexico 


The Mexican Economy 

Twentieth-Century Structure and Growth 

by Clark W. Reynolds . 

Analyzing the interaction of post-revolution political, economic, and social changes, Clark 
Reynolds provides a vast quantity of basic information on the economic performance of Mexico 
during this century. He deals with economic development as social history and provides statistics 
on income distribution, international trade, and public finance to present a detailed analysis of the 
development of both agriculture and manufacturing. December $13.50 





Spring 1971 Publications 


Structurai Change and Economic Policy in Israel 
by Howard Pack 


Government and Opposition 
edited by Gustav Ranis 


Yale University Press 


New Haven and London 
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important paperbacks from ST. MARTIN'S PRESS 


` What Country Have I? 
Political Writings by Black Americans 
Herbert J. Storing, editor 

256 pages $2.95 


The President and Civil Rights 
Ruth P. Morgan 
128 pages $1.75 


Congress in the Seventies 
Stephen K. Bailey 
128 pages $1.75 


Theories of Peace and Security 
Readings in Contemporary Strategic 
Thought 


John Garnett, editor 
256 pages $2.50 


The New International Actors 
The United Nations and the European Economic Community 
Carol Ann Cosgrove and Kenneth J. Twitchett, editors 


272 pages $2.50 


Political Violence 
The Behavioral Process 
H. L. Nieburg 
192 pages $2.50 


Power in the Senate 
Randall B. Ripley 
256 pages $3.50 


Dimensions of Freedom 
An Analysis 
Felix E. Oppenheim 
256 pages $2.50 


college department 174 fifth avenue new york, new york 10010 
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vital 
books 
from 
Wiley- 
tangent 


STATE DEPARTMENT, 
PRESS, AND 

PRESSURE GROUPS 

A Role Analysis 

By WILLIAM O. 
CHITTICK, University 
of Georgia 

A Volume in the Wiley 
Series on Government 
and Communication, 
edited by R. E. Hiebert 


This is the first empirical study of the rela- 
tions among four groups caught in the appar- 
ent contradictions of democracy and foreign 
policy. These groups, State Department policy 
officers, State Department information offi- 
cers, foreign affairs reporters, and leaders of 
nongovernmental organizations, constitute a 
distinct social system, with each playing a 
clearly defined role in this system. 

Professor Chittick answers the questions of 
how the interaction among these groups ef- 
fects the content of public opinion and foreign 
policy in this country, to what extent these 
groups perceive antagonism in their profes- 
sional relations with each other, and whether 
perceived antagonism among them demon- 
strates the incompatibility of democracy and 
foreign policy. 

Based on the official record and two series 
of interviews with representatives of all key 
‘groups engaged in the opinion-policy process, 
this book is a fully-documented and illustrated 











account of the two-way flow of information 


and opinion between the State Department 
-and the American people. 


1970 373 pages $9.95 


DIPLOMATIC PERSUADERS 

New Role of the Mass Media in 

International Relations 

Edited by JOHN LEE, University of Arizona 

A volume in the Wiley Series on Government 
and Communication 


Mass media is playing an increasingly im- - 
portant role in the formation of world opinion. — 
Governments, in order to survive, are forced 
to supplement formal diplomatic relations 
with a direct approach to the people of foreign 
nations. This book deals with the influential 
use of mass media by governments, and the 
resulting new breed of diplomatic specialists 
—the career press and information officers. 
In 1967, the Washington Journalism Cen- 
ter and American University conducted a se- 
ries of seminars on this subject. The seminars 
involved a series of embassy and information 
specialists from around the world. Sixteen of 
these talks have been included in this volume. 
These specialists discuss and explain the 
methods, problems and mistaken impressions 
with which they must contend in their day-to- 
day contact with the ‘mass media of various 
host countries. 
1968 


205 pages $8.95 


THE VOICE OF GOVERNMENT 

Edited by RAY ELDON HIEBERT, University 
of Maryland, and CARLTON E. SPITZER, Pub- 
lic Affairs Communications, inc. 


A volume in the Wiley Series on Government 
and Communication 
“You can paste all the labels in ‘the praise 
box’ on The Voice of Government...It is the 
first book to pinpoint so expertly the com- 
munications function of government and its 
role in a complex democracy.” 

—-Civil Service Leader 
“This valuable book will find a ready audi- 
ence of those interested in how the news is 
‘shaped’ . Public and college librarians 
should also read it for insights that will be of 
help in our communication problems...it sets 
a high standard and is an essential purchase 

.’—~-Library Journal 

“This book — essentially a structured collec- 
tion of essays by 26 people who are or have 
been in charge of various government infor- 
mation activities—provides a strong rationale 
for governmental public relations along with 
descriptive material on many different aspects 


. of the government's information services.” 


—Public Relations Journal 


1968 354 pages $9.95 
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THE LOGIC OF 
COMPARATIVE 
SOCIAL INQUIRY 


By 

ADAM PRZEWORSKI], 
Washington University, 
St. Louis, and HENRY 
TEUNE, University of 
Pennsylvania 


A volume in the Wiley Comparative Studies in 
Behavioral Science Series, edited by R. T. 
Holt and J. E. Turner 
This volume focuses on the role of social sys- 
tems in the development of social science the- 
ories in comparative research. In the context 
of theory, names of cultures, societies and po- 
litical systems are interpreted as residua of 
variables—that which is not accounted for by 
a theory. Within the context of measurement, 
systems are interpreted as determinants of 
the validity of inferences leading to measure- 
ment statements. The implications of these 
positions are that specific systems are treated 
as Jabels for unspecified factors rather than 
as limits of generality and that equivalence of 
measurement statements is treated as a mat- 
ter of the validity of inferences rather than of 
the nature of the indicators. 

1970 176 pages 
THE RECONSTRUCTION OF 
SOUTHERN EDUCATION 
The Schools and the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
By GARY ORFIELD, Princeton University 
“Some books ensnare the reader with a com- 
pelling narration; others extract a begrudging 
acknowledgment because of their meticulous 
documentation and authenticity. This one 
does both.’’—American Academy of Political 
and Social Science 

“No book could be more timely than this 
excellent account... 

“The Reconstruction of Southern Educa- 
tion is not a book for political scientists or 
students of Federal education legislation 
alone, although it will be immensely instruc- 
tive for them. It is also a book that should be 
read with care by liberal strategists and by 
civil rights groups.” ——Civil Rights Digest 

The crucial problem of change in contem- 
porary American society, as reflected by the 
ability of our political and administrative in- 
stitutions to implement the laws pertaining to 
desegregation, serves as the focal point of this 
study. It reveals in detail the effects existing 
statutes have within the United States today. 

1969 376 pages $9.95 
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MASS MEDIA AND THE LAW - 

Freedom and. Restraint 

Edited by DAVID G. CLARK, University of Wis- 
consin and EARL R. HUTCHISON, George 
Peabody College for Teachers 

A volume in the Wiley Series on Government 
and Communication 


“If in the next few years, the restraints in 
our communications cancel out the freedoms, 
if secrecy in government proliferates, if the 
flow of ideas is damned by media barons, and 
if the right of access to media is denied to 
minority groups, then an irreversible trend 
may be set toward a monolithic, totalitarian 
state.” —from the Preface 

Even though the First Amendment to the 
Constitution prohibits the Congress from 
making any law that abridges the freedom of 
speech, or of the press, there are numerous 
legal restrictions and regulations of the press, 


radio, television, literature, and the film. At 
the same time, there are complaints from the 


media about “‘access’’ to news, credibility 
gaps, official government secrecy, the bar 
association’s efforts to restrict news about 
criminal trials, and censorship of question- 
able material dealing with sex or religion. 
The purpose of this book is to amplify these 
and other issues, and to show how law (or the 
absence of law), bearing on the mass media, 
affects free expression. Forty thought-provok- 
ing articles by a distinguished group of 
writers represent all phases of the communi- 
cations media. They illustrate the strengths 
and weaknesses of the law in creating and 
maintaining freedom of expression in the 
United States. The role of the government in 
regulating the mass media is examined from 
two directions, what law does to enhance free 
expression, and what law does to restrain it. 
Included in the book’s articles are ‘‘The 
Present: Inroads on the Right to Privacy,” by 
United States Supreme Court Justice William 
O. Douglas, ‘Access to the Press—A New First 
Amendment Right,” by Jerome A. Barron, and 
“Classification of the Movies—A New Wrinkle: 
“The Movies’ New Sex-and-Violence Ratings,” 


by Hollis Alpert. 

1970 480 pages $12.95 
wiley 
WILEY-INTERSCIENCE 


a division of JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
in Canada: 

22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 
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“SOCIAL Announcing Another Topical Issue 


SCIENCE URBAN PROBLEMS AND POLICIES 


QUARTERLY 


We are especially interested in manuscripts dealing with either urban prob- 
lems or urban policies and preferably both. Our preference is for articles no 
longer than 30 typewritten pages (including footnotes and tables) and research 
notes of 10 pages or less. Receipt of three copies of a manuscript usually facili- 
tates an editorial decision within six weeks. For style and format see recent 
issues of SSQ or write for our style sheet. Your cooperation in bringing this in- 
tended issue to the attention of your colleagues will be greatly appreciated. We 
will continue to consider manuscripts for the topical issue until June 15, 1971. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, Social Science Quarterly, The 
University of Texas, Austin 78712. 


POWER IN ORGANIZATIONS 


Edited by Mayer N. ZALD 


Power, both as it is exercised within organizations—for control, for decision-making, for 
effecting or inhibiting change—and as it is created by organizations, is the subject of these 
papers and commentaries presented at the First Annual Vanderbilt Sociology Conference 
in March 1969. The sociologists, political scientists, and public- and business-administra- 
tion professionals represented examine different aspects of power in various settings, from 
manufacturing firms to a major medical school-hospital complex. Theoretical studies are 
also included. $10.00 


SEEKING WORLD ORDER 


The United States and International Organization to 1920 
By WARREN F. KUEHL 


An account of more than a century of effort in the United States to achieve an interna- 
tional organization. The author has focused on the work of the many dedicated American 
internationalists who wrote, lectured, organized, and lobbied for the cause, and, from this 
perspective, he presents a revisionist interpretation of Woodrow Wilson’s role in the fight 
for the League of Nations. “More detailed and comprehensive in dealing with the historical 
roots of the peace movement than any other work now in existence.” 

—Professor Ruhl J. Bartlett $8.95 


Vanderbilt University Press 
Nashville + Tennessee * 37203 
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HARVARD LAW SCHOOL 
1971-1972 


Fellowships for College Teachers of the Arts and Sciences 


FELLOWSHIPS: For the academic year 1971-72 Harvard Law School 
offers four or five Liberal Arts Fellowships to college and university 
teachers in the arts and sciences for a year at the Law School. Holders 
of these fellowships will have the title of Fellow in Law and... 
(History, Political Science, Economics, Philosophy, ete., depending 
upon their particular discipline). 


PURPOSE: The purpose of the fellowships is to enable teachers in the 
social sciences or humanities to study fundamental techniques, con- 
cepts, and aims of law, so that, in their teaching and research, they 
will be better able to use legal materials and legal insights which are 
relevant to their own disciplines. 


PROGRAM: Fellowship holders will presumably take at least two 
first-year courses in law, in addition to more advanced courses, and 
will participate in a joint seminar. The year of study will not count 
toward a degree. 


GRANT: The fellowship grant is sufficient to cover tuition and fees. 
Qualified applicants are assisted in acquiring funds from other agencies. 


APPLICATIONS: The applicant should send a biographical résumé 
(including academic record and list of publications), a statement ex- 
plaining what he hopes to achieve through his year of study, and two 
letters of recommendation. The Chairman of the Liberal Arts Fellow- 
ship Committee will then be glad to write a letter to any funding agency 
to which the applicant has applied describing the Program and indicat- 
ing the Committee’s interest in inviting the applicant to be a Fellow. 


DEADLINES: Applicants for 1971-72 should be submitted by January 
15, 1971, to the Chairman, Committee on Liberal Arts Fellowships, 
Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. 


Awards will be announced before February 15, 1971. 
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Algeria 
The Politics of a Socialist Revolution 
David and Marina Ottaway 


A dramatic account of the first six years of the Algerian socialist revolution. The authors, who lived 
in Algeria during much of this period (Mr. Ottaway was a correspondent for The New York Time 
and Time magazine), offer a wealth of first-hand information concerning the destruction of the colonia. 
economic and social order, the formation of new power blocs, the attempt of Ahmed Ben Bella tc 
forge a new economy and a modern political system, and the intricate alliances and rivalries among < 
small group of leaders. 


“Militants and moderates alike might profit by reading the Ottaways’ dispassionate, detailed account o! 
a revolution gone sour. . . . Their book seems destined to become the standard work on post-inde 
pendence Algeria.”—The Washington Post 

1970 LC: 70-83210 336 pages 11 photos $8.7 


The German Resistance to Hitler 
Hermann Graml, Hans Mommsen, Hans-Joachim Reichhardt, and Ernst Wolf 
These four essays provide perhaps the first truly dispassionate analysis of the German Resistance. The 
first two essays discuss social and foreign-policy ideas and constitutional projects of the conservative 
circles whose activities culminated in the attempt to assassinate Hitler. The third concerns Socialist 
and Communist resistance, and the fourth deals with the dilemma of the churches in the face of Nazi 
religious policy. 

1970 LC: 69-10591 281 pages $7.95 


New India, 1885 

British O ficial Policy and the Emergence of the Indian National Congress 

Briton Martin, Jr 

Mr. Martin’s book draws on a very wide range of source materials and reveals for the first time in 
detail the mounting struggle between educated Indian opinion and imperial expansionist policies sup- 


ported by British officials and by both political parties in Great Britain. 
1970 LC: 70-98140 416 pages $10.00! 


The Politics of Formosan Nationalism 

Douglas Mendel 

It is common knowledge that both the Communist and the Nationalist Chinese regimes insist that 
Formosa is an integral part of China and oppose independence for Formosa. But what do the Formo- 
sans, the silent majority on the island, think about the matter? This is the question that Mr. Mendel 


seeks to answer, focusing his book principally but not exclusively on native attitudes. | 
1970 LC: 78-94982 320 pages map $7.95 


Now available in paperback 

The Spoilage 

Japanese American Evacuation and Resettlement 

Dorothy Swaine Thomas and Richard S. Nishimoto 

With contributions by Rosalie A. Hankey, James M. Sakoda, Morton Grodzins, Frank 
Miyamoto 


Day-by-day records of both social scientists and scores of participant-observers who lived in the de- 
tention camps provide a factual record of the evacuation, detention, and resettlement of the Japanese 
minority in the United States. The book traces the course of a minority group from law-abiding citi- 
zens to people without a legal basis for existence. 


388 pages paper, $2.45 


S from California 
University of California Press * Berkeley 94720 
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Stalin und der Aufstieg Hitlers 


Die Deutschlandpolitik der Sowjetunion 
und der kommunistischen Internationale 1929 bis 1934 


Von Thomas Weingartner 


GroB-Okiav. Xfi, 332 Seiten. 1970. Ganzleinen DM 38, — 
(Beiträge zur auswärtigen und internationalen Politik, Band 4) 


Es handeli sich um eine Untersuchung über die deutsch-sowjetischen Beziehungen, insbesondere 
Uber die Bedeutung der NSDAP fiir die Sowjetunion. 


Die in der Forschung umstrittene Frage nach den Motiven der Haltung Stalins gegenüber dem 
Aufstieg der NSDAP wird methodisch neu gestellt: beide Ebenen der sowjetischen Außenpolitik — 
die der Diplomatie und die der Komintern — werden jeweils miteinander konfrontiert und kombi- 
niert. 


9 Walter de Gruyter & Co: Berlin 
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Toward understanding our environmental issues... 





POLITICS and ENVIRONMENT: 


A Reader in Ecological Crisis 





Edited by WALT ANDERSON 


Perceptive readings exploring such immediate problems as our population explosion, 
air and water pollution, nuclear contamination, urban.congestion, rura! deterioration, 
and the relationship between political and economic forces and environmental control. 


Partial contents include: World Population: A Battle’ Lost? Paul R. Ehrlich. The 
Blacks Cry Genocide, Ralph Z. Hallow. Elixirs of Death, Rachel L. Carson. Who's 
Going to Take out the Garbage? Charles Einstein. Can We Save Our Sick Great 
Lakes? Stewart L. Udall. The Corps of Engineers: The Public Be Damned, Justice 
William O. Douglas. A Working Paper for Man and Nature, Margaret Mead. 4/70 
352 pp. paper: $4.50 (87620-712-3) cloth: $7.95 (87620-713-1) 

for approval copies write: Goodyear Publishing Company, 15115 Sunset Blvd. 
Pacific Palisades, California 90272 (include title and code number when ordering) 
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Now! Reduce Search Time with the 


PRINCETON INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 


UNIVERSAL REFERENCE SYSTEM 


POLITICAL SCIENCE SERIES 


General Editor: Alfred de Grazia, 
Professor of Government, New York University 


As a ten-volume bibliography with supplements covering more than 
30,000 significant works of particular interest to political scientists and 
those in related social science disciplines, the Universal Reference 
System Political Science Series represents a widely-accepted, major in- 
novation in bibliographic research. The series enables students, profes- 
sors, and research workers to rapidly review, in considerable depth, the 
work issued by some 2400 publishers and 800 journals, foreign and 
domestic; and brings the searcher’s attention to more relevant works 
than would be located in any other type of search. In order to ensure 
dissemination of the most recent information, the series is updated with 
annual supplements, extending its coverage into the 1970's. 


The series has two unique qualities: 
1) comprehensive coverage and detailed inspection 
2) rapidity of bibliographic research 


Basically, each URS volume consists of a Catalog of Documents that 
contains traditional citations and annotations, and an Index of Docu- 
ments. The Index provides the system with its “search power.” 


All publications included in the series are carefully selected by experts 
in the field of political science. Each publication is then assigned up to 
21 descriptors, chosen from thousands denoting various topics and 
methodologies on several conceptual levels. in the Index of Documents, 
each descriptor is listed including all works assigned that particular de- 
scriptor. A computer sorts and arranges this data, for each of the ten 
political science subdivisions, into an alphabetized index and a catalog 
arranged alphabetically by author. 


Each citation or reference presents a clear, concise summary of the 
document, covering the topic, scope, and methodology of the work, as 
well as the conclusions reached by the author. These entries also con- 
tain the author’s name, title of the document, book, or article, the year 
published, the publisher or name of the journal, locational reference to 
the annotation in the Catalog, and all other descriptors assigned the work. 


Thus a scholar may choose one or more descriptors denoting his general 
topic; for example, political participation. Under that index heading he 
may scan for entries containing descriptors denoting the particular vari- 
ables under study: those pertaining to certain times, countries, subjects, 
concepts, and methodologies. Works containing a cluster of relevant 
descriptors may then be noted, and studied further by consulting the 
annotations in the Catalog. In this manner, the URS not only reduces a 
scholar’s literature “search time,” but augments his “research time.” 


For complete description and price information, please contact the Publisher. 


PRINCETON INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 


Division of Plenum Publishing Corporation 


32 NASSAU STREET, PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 08540 
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THE DORSEY SERIES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Consulting Editor: NORTON E. LONG, University of Missouri at St. Louis 
Published in 1970 


Dragnich: MAJOR EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS, Third Edition .........22020eeeeeeeees 510 pages/$9.50 
Ismael: GOVERNMENTS AND POLITICS OF THE CONTEMPORARY MIDDLE EAST ....... 505 pages/$9.95 
Osborn: SOVIET SOCIAL POLICIES: Welfare, Equality, and Community ..... 389 pages/paperbound/$3.95 
Sigler: THE COURTS AND PUBLIC POLICY: Cases and Essays ............. 492 pages/paperbound/$5,00 
Wasby: THE IMPACT OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT: 

Some Perspectives ..... sve tise uid E E E mine stone E O 282 pages/paperbound/$4.25 


Previously Published 










Ake: A THEORY OF POLITICAL INTEGRATION ........02. cece cece eee reece eee 173 pages/$5.95/1967 
Brown and Wahlke: THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SYSTEM: Notes and Readings, 

Revised Edition .......eeeeee> ETO A EE E E TE 682 pages/paperbound/$5.95/ 1967 
Edelmann: LATIN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS, Revised Edition ..... 527 pages/$9.50/1969 
Frohock: THE NATURE OF POLITICAL INQUIRY ........ 2. ccc cee cece cece eee eens 230 pages/$5.95/1967 
Gamson: POWER AND DISCONTENT ....---. cc ccc cess er ceeecees 220 pages/paperbound/$3.75/1968 
Gripp: PATTERNS OF SOVIET POLITICS, Revised Edition ............. ec cee eeeee 399 pages/$8.95/1967 
Isaak: SCOPE AND METHODS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE: An Introduction to the 

Methodology of Political Inquiry 2.2... ccc cece cece cece et cece e ee neees 268 pages/$6.50/1969 
Jacob and Atherton: THE DYNAMICS OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION: 

The: Making of World Order: <i... cance teeacanetautoutendeceses Seuss 739 pages/$10.50/1965 
Jacobini: INTERNATIONAL LAW: A Text, Revised Edifion ..........-..c00ee08: 471 pages/$9.50/1968 
Luitbeg: PUBLIC OPINION AND PUBLIC POLICY: Models of Political Linkage 

eben edd E want See e ence cece teen etetercserceee- +480 pages/$5.75/paperbound/1968 
Macridis and Brown: COMPARATIVE POLITICS: Notes and Readings, 

Thed EQUIGW cic inucs Gieeshstedece teed Sete Gubemede cutee Box 676 pages/$7.25/paperbound/1968 
Macridis and Brown: THE DE GAULLE REPUBLIC: Quest for Unity ............... 409 pages/$7.95/1960 
Mangone: THE ELEMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, Revised Edition ........... 551 pages/$9.50/1967 
Meehan: CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL THOUGHT: A Critical Study ............. 449 pages/$8.95/1967 
Meehan: EXPLANATION IN SOCIAL SCIENCE: A System Paradigm ....139 pages/paperbound/$2.50/ 1968 
Meehan: THE THEORY AND METHOD OF POLITICAL ANALYSIS .........-....00. 287 pages/$6.95/1965 
Meehan: VALUE JUDGMENT AND SOCIAL SCIENCE: Structures and Processes 

ede eee ence rete etree ett ee reseeertessesseessse IZ] pages/paperbound/$2.50/1969 
Minar: IDEAS AND POLITICS: The American Experience ............ 00000 ecceeee 477 pages/$9.50/ 1964 
Murphy: POLITICAL THEORY: A Conceptual Analysis .......... 000. cece cceeceee 280 pages/$7.00/1968 
Nagel: THE LEGAL PROCESS FROM A BEHAVIORAL PERSPECTIVE ............... 416 pages/$8.50/1969 
Robinson: CONGRESS AND FOREIGN POLICY-MAKING: A Study in Legislative 

Influence and Initiative, Revised Edition. ...........ccccccecee 266 pages/paperbound/$4.50/ 1967 
Roelofs: THE LANGUAGE OF MODERN POLITICS: An Introduction to the 

Study OF Governinenl: 5 asco ws Giang eid Oo Sa ede aa N olen deen biaw ie Hees 401 pages/$8.95/1967 
Sargent: CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL IDEOLOGIES: A Comparative Analysis 

PEE EET E E E E E E EE eNe We Ceo ORs 203 pages/paperbound/$3.50/1969 
Sigler: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LEGAL SYSTEM os é¢.ai6 adc wrne oe Seite ea 256 pages/$6.95/1968 
Spiros WORLD POLITICS: The Global System ........0 0c cece ccc cece cccceccccce 365 pages/$8.00/1966 
Wesson: SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY IN PERSPECTIVE ...........ccccececccccce. 480 pages/$9.50/1969 


For examination copies, please write on departmental stationery 
indicating course title and text presently used for each book you request. 


THE DORSEY PRESS 
Homewood, Illinois 60430 
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Reprints of 


17th, 18th © 19th Century 


Political writings 


Available now 


DAVENANT, Charles: The political and commercial works of that celebrated writer 
Charles D’Avenant, LLD... 

Collected and revised by Sir Charles Whitworth 

London 1771. 5 vols. 2,252pp. 

ISBN 0:576 53116 2 $54 


DISRAELI, Benjamin: Vindication of the English constitution 
London 1835. 256pp. 
ISBN 0:576 02157 1 $7.95 


FORSET, Edward: A comparative discourse of bodies natural and politique 
London 1606 

and A defence of the right of kings 

London 1624. In 1 vol. 210pp. 

ISBN 0:576 53170 7 $20.20 


SHAFTESBURY, Anthony Ashley Cooper, 3rd Earl: Characteristics of men, manners, 
opinions and times 

London 1714-15, 3 vols. 1,268pp. 

ISBN 0:576 53997 X $64.80 


SIDNEY, Algernon: Discourses concerning government and memoirs of his life and an 
apology for himself 


London 1751. 558pp. 
ISBN 0:576 53174 $57.60 


In preparation 


BAGEHOT, Walter: Physics and politics, or thoughts on the application of the principles 
of ‘natural selection’ and ‘inheritance’ to political society 

London 1872. 228pp. 

ISBN 0:576 29202 8 $12.95 ($10.10 to December 31, 1970) 


SAVILE, George, Marquess of Halifax: Miscellanies 

London 1700. 384pp. 

New introduction by Professor V. de Sola Pinto 

ISBN 0:576 02246 3 $18.75 ($14.40 to March 31, 1971) 


WOLLSTONECRAFT, Mary: A vindication of the rights of woman with strictures on 
political and moral subjects 

London 1792 

and GODWIN, William: Memoirs of the author of a vindication of the rights of woman 
London 1798. In 1 vol. 682 pp. 

ISBN 0:576 78307 2 $10.10 


Economics & political science catalogue available on request 


Please order from your bookseller or from 


Gregg International Publishers—-North America 
125 Spring Street, Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 


GREGG INTERNATIONAL 


A Division of D. C. Heath and Company 
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Oxford 
University 
Press 


GB 273 


Obstacles to Change 
in Latin America 
Edited by CLAUDIO VELIZ. The 


viewpoints of eleven eminent Latin 
Americans on the complex questions 
facing their countries. $1.95 


GB 295 


The Crisis of 
Industrial Society 
By NORMAN BIRNBAUM. Three 


provocative essays examine current 
social unrest, racial protest, and stu- 
dent revolt, and call for a re-evalua- 
tion of the roles of class, power, and 
culture. $1.75 


GB 296 


The Peoples and 
Policies 


of South Africa 


Fourth Edition 


By LEO MARQUARD. Thoroughly 
rewritten and updated, this new edi- 
tion covers a period of great change. 

$1.95 


GB 328 


The Politics of 


Conformity 
in Latin America 
Edited by CLAUDIO VELIZ (R.LLLA.). 


Realistic views of the motives and 
activities of the continent’s influential 
political groups. 





PAPERBACKS 


GB 242 


Politics in Ghana 
1946-1960 


By DENNIS AUSTIN (R.LILA.). 
Spans the most formative period of 
this pioneer African republic, closing 
with the growth of Nkrumah’s pe 


GB 297 


Masses in 
Latin America 


Edited by IRVING LOUIS HORO- 
WITZ. Scholars from North and 
South America for the first time view 
the continent’s political and economic 
development in terms of the influ- 
ence of its masses. 


GB 323 


Freedom and 
Socialism 


(Uhuru Na Ujamaa) 


By JULIUS K. NYERERE. This selec- 
tion of recent speeches and writings 
of Tanzania’s President explains his 
controversial policies and philosophy 
of humane socialism for Africa. $2.95 


GB 329 


The Unity of 
European History 


Revised and Expanded Edition 
By JOHN BOWLE. This political and 
cultural survey presents a masterly 


picture of the traditions that unify 
European society. $3.50 


At all bookstores 


a OXFORD Ww UNIVERSITY Wy PRESS 


200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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American Government and Political Change 


Edited by WILLIAM R. NELSON, Memphis State University. “One of the best contribu- 
tions of this work is its emphasis on change. The thirty-six selections chosen are up-to-date, 
from varied sources, and relevant to topics.”—CHARLEs T. BARBER, East Tennessee State 
University. “Excellent readings, imaginatively organized with cogent commentary. Useful 
for a number of courses. . . ."—C. EDWIN GILMOUR, Grinnell College. 


1970 544 pp. paper $4.95 


Politics, Position, and Power: 
THE DYNAMICS OF FEDERAL ORGANIZATION 


By HAROLD SEIDMAN, Scholar-in-Residence, National Academy of Public Administra- 
tion, “A fresh and stimulating account of the way in which Issues of organization and 
administration are crucial to the political process in American government. This book will 
give the citizen or scholar much greater insight into the struggles over bureaucratic forms 
that take place in Washington.’”—Don K. Price, John Fitzgerald Kennedy School of 
Government, Harvard University. 


1970 328 pp. cloth $7.50 paper $2.95 


Programming Systems and Foreign Affairs Leadership: 
AN ATTEMPTED INNOVATION 


By FREDERICK C. MOSHER, University of Virginia, and JOHN E. HARR, Associate 
of John D. Rockefeller, IIH. “A splendid book. It takes the reader through the origins and 
attempted operation of a PPB type system in the foreign policy field, and explains to the 
reader why it did not work. It is surely the best study of its kind I have seen.”—Aaron 
Wildavsky, Graduate School of Public Affairs, University of California, Berkeley. 


1970 288 pp. cloth $6.50 paper $2.95 


Power and Poverty: THEORY AND PRACTICE 


By PETER BACHRACH, Temple University, and MORTON S. BARATZ, Boston Uni- 
versity. “A fine book which deals beautifully with many questions that must be considered 
‘in order for political analysis to advance.”—D. Palumbo, Brooklyn College. “A provocative 
challenge to the prevailing pluralist doctrines of political science.’—Herbert Kaufman, 
The Brookings Institution. 


1970 ` 240 pp. cloth $6.00 paper $2.50 


WY OXFORD y UNIVERSITY W PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Revolutionary Leaders of Modern China 


Edited by CHUN-TU HSUEH, University of Maryland. This volume provides a collection 
of biographical essays on the chief leaders in the three revolutions of modern China: the 
Taiping Rebellion, the Republican Revolution, and the Communist movement. The work 
contains extensive editorial contributions and twenty biographical articles, eight of which 
were written especially for this book. 


January 1971 approx. 500 pp. paper $3.95 


The Quest for Change in Latin America: 

SOURCES FOR A TWENTIETH-CENTURY ANALYSIS 

Edited by W. RAYMOND DUNCAN, State University of New York, Brockport, and 
JAMES NELSON GOODSELL, Christian Science Monitor. This work examines Latin 
America’s divergent approaches to change through the speeches, writings, and declarations 
of her major leaders. These materials, not available in any other single volume, plus 
introductory essays by the editors, place particular emphasis on the critical period after 
World War II: the Cuban Revolution and the increasingly strained relations between 
Latin America and the United States. 


1970 576 pp. cloth $12.50 paper $4.95 


Human Rights, the United States, and 
World Community 


By VERNON VAN DYKE, University of Iowa. “There is a great deal of talk these days 
about civil liberties, human rights, and democracy with little agreement on their meanings, 
much less their application to all levels of government. Professor Van Dyke has provided 
valuable guidelines for understanding.” —LasuLey G. Harvey, Boston University. 


1970 292 pp. cloth $7.00 paper $3.75 


Readings in World Politics 

SECOND EDITION 

Edited by ROBERT A. GOLDWIN, St. John’s College, and TONY PEARCE, Friends 
World College. “A welcome, useful, and attractive revision of a fine group of essays.” — 
Henry J. ApRAHAM, University of Pennsylvania. “The addition of nine ‘non-Western’ 
authors in this anthology makes it even more attractive and essential to an understanding 
of world affairs in the 70’s.”"—WinsBEerG Cuar University of Redlands. 


1970 644 pp. paper $3.95 
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Democracy and the 


Public Service 

The 1969 Louis Brownlow 

Memorial Book Award 

By FREDERICK C. MOSHER, University of 
Virginia. (Public Administration and Democ- 
racy Series.) 


1968 240 pp. cloth $4.75 paper $2.50 


Democracy in the 


Administrative State 

By EMMETTE S. REDFORD, University of 
Texas. (Public Administration and Democ- 
racy Series.) 
1969 224 pp. 


cloth $5.00 paper $2.25 


The Impact of Supreme 


Court Decisions: 

EMPIRICAL STUDIES 

Edited by THEODORE L. BECKER, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. 

1969 224 pp. paper $2.50 


War and Peace in 


Southeast Asia 

(Royal Institute of International Affairs) 
By PETER LYON, London School of Eco- 
nomics. 
1969 


148 pp. paper $2.50 


Comparative Judicial 


Behavior: 

CROSS-CULTURAL STUDIES OF 
POLITICAL DECISION-MAKING IN 
THE EAST AND WEST 

Edited by GLENDON SCHUBERT, York 
University, Toronto, and DAVID J. DANEL- 
SKI, Yale University. 


1969 448 pp. $7.50 


ay 


Society and Economic 


Growth: 


A BEHAVIORAL PERSPECTIVE 

OF SOCIAL CHANGE 

By JOHN H. KUNKEL, Arizona State Uni- 
versity, 


1970 400 pp. $6.50 


A Short Introduction to 
the History and Politics 


of Southeast Asia 
By SIR RICHARD ALLEN, Linfield College. 
1970 296 pp. cloth $6.50 paper $2.50 


Modernizing Peasant 


Societies: 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY IN 
ASIA AND AFRICA 
(Institute of Race Relattons) 


By GUY HUNTER, Overseas Development 
Institute. 


1969 320 pp. cloth $6.50 paper $2.50 


Political Socialization 
By KENNETH P. LANGTON, University 
of Michigan. 


1969 240 pp. paper $2.50 


The Nature and Function 
of International 


Organization 

SECOND EDITION 

By STEPHEN S. GOODSPEED, University 
of California, Santa Barbara. 


1967 752 pp. illus. $8.00 
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Protest and Power in Black Africa 


Edited by ROBERT I. ROTBERG, Massachusetis Institute of Technology, and ALI A. 
MAZRUI, Makerere University College, Uganda. The first comparative study of move- 
ments of resistance to European domination, these thirty-four essays span the entire 
spectrum of African protest against alien rule. “Informative and stimulating.” — GWENDOLEN 
M. CARTER, Northwestern University. 15 maps, 2 endpaper maps. $25.00 


Embattled Reason 
ESSAYS ON SOCIAL KNOWLEDGE 


By REINHOLD BENDIX, University of California, Berkeley. This collection of a dozen 
essays, written over the course of twenty years, constitutes an intellectual profile of the 
President of the American Sociological Association. They embody a series of intellectual 
choices in response to current concerns and to debates of the past, affording a coherent 


and unified view of Professor Bendix’s work as a whole. $9.75 


Mao Papers 
A NEW ANTHOLOGY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Edited by JEROME CH’EN, University of Leeds, These previously unpublished or little- 
known writings of Mao Tse-tung include Mao’s instructions issued before and throughout 
the Cultural Revolution. Dr. Ch’én, author of MAO AND THE CHINESE REVOLUTION, includes 
a bibliography of Mao’s writings in both Chinese and English, and a preface on Mao’s 
literary style. 4 plates. $10.00 


Race Relations 
By PHILIP MASON, first Director, Institute of Race Relations, London (1958-69). Mr. 


Mason provides an authoritative survey of what is and is not known about race with re- 

spect to biological and social evolution; social class, caste, and cultural background; genetic 
mixture; various types of intelligence; and the psychological structure of prejudice. 

Cloth, $3.75 

A Galaxy Book, GB 325, paper, $1.75 
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Oxford University Press 








Nomos and the Beginnings of the Athenian Democracy 


By MARTIN OSTWALD, Swarthmore College. Professor Ostwald demonstrates how a 
close study of literary usage can be made to throw light on a problem of constitutional 
development. The fact that the Athenian terms for “statute” changed from thesmos to 
nomos between the time of Solon and the fifth century B.C. has long been known. Examin- 
ing all the contexts in which these two terms were used, the author concludes that the 
adoption of nomos must be related to democratic reforms enacted in Athens by Cleisthenes. 
in 507-6 B.C. $8.00 


Social Status and Legal Privilege in the Roman Empire 


By PETER GARNSEY, University of California, Berkeley. This book brings together 
three aspects of Roman civilization—law, society, and politics—-within the subject of legal 
inequality. The author focuses on the informal nature of the system of legal discrimina- 
tion, analyzing its evolution in the light of changing political institutions and judicial 
procedures. $10.50 


Principles of Scottish Private Law 


By DAVID M. WALKER, University of Glasgow. A completely new, systematic, and com- 
prehensive statement of the whole of the substantive private law of Scotland, these volumes 
provide students of legal: subjects with a general textbook covering the work of a wide 
range of courses. It is an essential basis for the detailed study of specialized books and of 


particular topics. In two volumes, $48.00 


The Tudor Commonwealth, 1529-1559 


By WHITNEY R. D. JONES.‘Probing the evolution and influence of an ideal which was 
in some respects “the mid-Tudor equivalent of the Welfare State,” this study looks at the 
problems of the critical period 1529-59—the economic and social as well as the religious 
and constitutional—through contemporary eyes. It is based on an extensive examination 
of printed sources of all types, taking full account of the findings of historical research. 
(The Athlone Press.) ; $9.00 
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Oxford University Press T 


ay 


Nigerian Politics and Military Rule 


PRELUDE TO CIVIL WAR 


Edited by S. K. PANTER-BRICK, London School of Economics and Political Science. 
Concerned with developments in Nigeria leading to the outbreak of civil war, this study 
examines the sources of conflict, the nature of disagreements in constitutional and admin- 
istrative areas, and the structure and character of the army and its interrelationship with 
the political movement. (Institute of Commonwealth Studies, Commonwealth Papers, 
No. 13.) (The Athlone Press.) 3 maps. $9.00 


Communism and the British Trade Unions, 1924-1933 


A STUDY OF THE NATIONAL MINORITY MOVEMENT 


By RODERICK MARTIN, Jesus College, Oxford. This book reviews the British Com- 
munist Party's attempt to establish an independent trade union, the National Minority 
Movement, uniting Communists and non-Communists behind a militant, anti-capitalist 
policy. The Movement’s development is related to the tension between ideology and tactics 
in the Communist International, and to ambiguities in united front strategy. $8.00 


Under ‘Two Masters 


By N. B. BONARJEE; Foreword by PHILIP MASON, Director, Institute of Race Rela- 
tions. Directly related to one of the founders and first President of the Indian National 
Congress, the author uses his experience in high administrative positions under the 
regimes of the British Raj and the Government of independent India to make an unsenti- 
mental assessment of British rule. This assessment emerges from a detailed discussion of 
such episodes as the Rebellion of 1942, Hindu-Muslim relations, and pre- and post- 
Independence administrative practice. $4.00 


The Charter Controversy in the City of London, 
1660-1688, and its Consequences 


By JENNIFER LEVIN, Queen Mary College, London. The London Quo Warranto case 
of 1683, when the Charter of the City was forfeited and the Corporation dissolved, is one 
of the most significant cases in corporation law, yet it has until now been largely neglected 
by lawyers. ‘This book explores the legal importance of each stage of the case and its impli- 


cations for later corporation disputes. (University of London Legal Series, No. 9.) (The 
Athlone Press.) $5.75 
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New and forthcoming 


ALEXANDER M. BICKEL 
The Supreme Court and 
the Idea of Progress 


“Brilliantly places the Warren Court in its his- 
torical setting. . .. [This book] analyzes subtly 
and soberly the related problems of . .. de- 
segregation and reapportionment.” —HERBERT 
P. Pacxer, N.Y. Times Book Review 
TB/1532 $2.45 Cloth $6.50 


Roger FISHER 

International Conflict for Beginners 

“A devastating criticism of current official 

theories of political and military deterrence.” 

—Karr W. Devrscu. “[A] hard-hitting exposé 

of the weakness in our foreign policy decision- 

making process.” —ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON 

A Harper Colophon Book. CN/217 $1.95(t) 
Cloth $5.95 


At your bookseller 


fe Harper & Row 


1817 Paperback Dept. 43 
49 E. 33d St, New York, N.Y. 10016 


Why We Need 


harper TORCHBOORS 


Joun D. LEES 


The Political System of 
the United States 


This comprehensive, up-to-date guide traces 
the interdependence of social forces and politi- 
cal institutions in America, including an ex- 
tensive analysis of recent empirical research. 

A Harper Colophon. Book. CN/170 $2.45 









Bruno Saaw, Editor 
Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung 


The only one-volume selection from the ori- 
ginal four-volume Peking edition approved by 
Mao Tse-tung. 

A Harper Colophon Book. CN/178 $2.95 











Rosert PAuL WOLFF 
In Defense of Anarchism 


An examination of the problem of political 
authority and moral autonomy, as well as the 
inadequacy of the usual majoritarian model 
of the democratic state. TB/1541 $1.00 

Cloth *TLE/25 $4.50 


* Torchbook Library Edition. 










Michael Harrington’s Important article in 
“Dissent, “Why We Need S 


cialism in America”. 
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+ 10-50 copies vhs 


has also .been published in attractive pam- 


'phlet form by The Norman: Thomas Fund. . 


Besides Havihg great interest. for the gen- 
eral reader, this- landma} K “work ‘is ideal for 
use in college classes, discussion groups; éte. : 

Copies of thé pamphle' can be ordered now, 
by filling ‘out the coupon below. Rates are: 


“$1.25each 5 400’ copies 
1 00 each 100-more*c copies . 


75 each : 
.50 each 


Single copy -- 


clip and mail to: 
THE NORMAN THOMAS FUND 
112 E. 19th St., Rm. 1105, N. Y., N. Y. 10003 


[] Please send me_.__.._____copies of 
Michael Harrington’s new pamphiet, “Why 
We Need Socialism In America”. Enclosed 
US ci 

C] Please send me more information on 
the work of the Norman Thomas Fund. 


name 
address 


city zip 
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COLUMBIA 


ALLIANCE POLITICS 


RICHARD E. NEUSTADT. ‘This brilliantly subtle and realistic study throws penetrating light on the way 
that governments, nominally united in friendship and alliance, can misperceive each other and each 
other's problems. It is an important, original and authoritative work.''—Arthur Schlesinger, jr. $5.95 


THE NEW NATIONS IN THE 
UNITED NATIONS. 1960-1967 


DAVID A. KAY. “In what must be one of the least noted revolutions in modern international affairs, 33 
new nations entered the UN between 1960 and 1967. Here Kay offers an outstanding appraisal of the 
immediate consequences... . one of those infrequent scholarly monographs which should appeal to lay- 
men as well as specialists." —Library Journal. $10.00 


THE SECURITY OF CHINA: 


Chinese Approaches to War and Strategy 


ARTHUR HUCK. What are the conditions under which the present Communist rulers of China would feel 
their country was secure? How do they differ from previous republican and imperial ideas of China's 

security? Is China really a “paper tiger” militarily and economically? 
This book answers these and other currently vital questions about China’s role in the world power 
struggle. $4.95 cloth 
$1.95 paper 


THE COMMANDER OF THE FAITHFUL: 


The Moroccan Political Elite—A Study in Segmented Politics 


JOHN WATERBURY. Both an interpretive history of the first decade of Moroccan independence and an 
intensive analysis of the political behavior of the elite. Behavior patterns of the elite are studied to demon- 
strate the segmentary nature of contemporary Moroccan politics. Modern Middle East Series, 2, Middle 
East Institute, Columbia University. $10.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Address for Orders: 


136 So. Broadway, Irvington, N. Y. 10533 
Available in Canada from McGill-Queen’s University Press, 
3458 Redpath St., Montreal 109 
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Your colleagues 
have come out strongly 
in favor of: 


LAWS AND MEN 


The Challenge of American Politics 


By the late DANIEL M. BERMAN and 
LOUIS S. LOEB, American University 


“Tremendous book, just what I have been needing.” 
—L, C. Wright, Sierra College, California 


“It’s the best text I have examined in the last five years.” 


——John P. Piczak, Vassar College 


“I particularly appreciate the emphasis on the policy making process.” 
—Dr. Elston Roady, Florida State University 


“This book finally gets us out of the rote method of teaching ‘facts’ about American 
Government, and allows us to achieve relevance.” 


—Dr. Edwin M. Coulter, Oklahoma College of Liberal Arts 


Laws and Men develops an understanding of how individuals relate to politics and 
of how they are motivated. The material on parties, interest groups, and the policy- 
making institutions and processes is descriptive, analytical, and interpretive. It 
encourages critical examination of American politics and answers the plea for human 
relevance in the study of political behavior and institutions. 


1970 432 pages l $7.95 


Write to the Faculty Service Desk for examination copies. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
866 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 


In Canada, write to Collier-Macmillan Canada, Ltd., 
1125B Leslie Street, Don Mills, Ontario 
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Diea Texts for Poss Courses 
on Law, Politics, and Government 


fan . 7 E AER 


LAW AMONG NATIONS 

An Introduction to Public International Law 
Second Edition 

By GERHARD VON GLAHN, University of Minnesota 


Newly included topics are airline hijacking, the Vietnam War, the 1967 Arab-Israeli 
War, the Pueblo Incident, and human rights on the international scene. 


1970 763 pages $11.95 


AMERICAN COSSEIRUTIONAL LAW 
Third Edition 


By the late ROCCO J. TRESOLINI, formerly Lehigh University, and MARTIN 
SHAPIRO, University of California, Irvine 


1970 825 pages $11.95 


THE NEW AGE OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
By FREDERICK H. HARTMANN, Naval War College 


1970 399 pages $9.95 


THE POLITICS OF STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Second Edition 
By DUANE LOCKARD, Princeton University 


1969 545 pages $8.95 


GOVERNING THE STATES AND LOCALITIES 
Selected Readings 
By DUANE LOCKARD 


1969 432 pages Paper, $4.95 


POLITICS, U.S.A. 
Cases on the American Democratic Process 
Third Edition 


By ANDREW M. SCOTT and EARLE WALLACE, both of the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


1969 500 pages Paper, $4.95 


Write to the Faculty Service Desk for examination copies. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
866 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 


In Canada, write to Collier-Macmillan Canada, Ltd., 
1125B Leslie Street, Don Mills, Ontario 
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New from Yale 


What Price Vigilence? 

The Burdens of National Defense 

by Bruce M. Russett 

Offered here for the first time are facts and figures on some of the causes 
and effects of our large and expensive military establishment. After pointing 
out that during the past two decades the United States has spent more on 
defense than ever before except for periods of all-out war, Mr. Russett ana- 
lyzes several relevant factors: patterns of congressional voting on defense 
expenditures and on related political issues; relationships between Depart- 
ment of Defense spending by state and the behavior of senators; the role of 
alliances in the sharing of military burdens; the costs to the nation of defense; 
and defense spending in other countries. This objective, scientific study of 
one of the most critical issues in America will prove indispensable to ail 
concerned. Cloth $7.50; Paper $2.45 


Resolving Conflict in Africa 
The Fermeda Workshop 
edited by Leonard W. Doob 
The Fermeda Workshop, held in August 1969, was the first attempt to employ 
a modified form of sensitivity training in an international setting. Three Yale 
professors brought together at the Fermeda Hotel, in the South Tyrol, six 
Somalis, Six Kenyans, six Ethiopians, and four American trainers to see 
whether the use of T-groups would enable the Africans to comprehend more 
fully and propose solutions to the costly border disputes between their 
countries. Here is the story of what happened as seen through the eyes of 
three African participants and the American Sponsors. 

‘Cloth $7.50; Paper $2.45 


Patterns of Political Participation in Italy 

by Giorgio Galli and Alfonson Prandi 

Professors Galli and Prandi synthesize the findings of an extensive study of 
Italian Political life from 1946 through 1963. Detailed analyses are made of 
political alignments in the four elections from 1948 to 1963, the structure 
of the two leading parties (the Communist Party and the Christian Democratic 
Party), rank-and-file participation in the parties, political elites, forms of mass 
support, the relationships between the two major parties and such other 
institutions as the Catholic Church and labor unions, the role of the parties 
in local governments, and parliament as a political arena. $15.00 


Libyan Independence and the United Nations 

A Case of Planned Decolonization 

by Andrian Pelt 

with a Foreword by U Thant 

The peaceful transition of the former Italian colony of Libya to independence 
in 1950-51 is a fascinating United Nations success story. The author, Adrian 
Pelt, served as the U.N. Commissioner in Libya during this period and helped 
the Libyans prepare a constitution and establish a new national governmental 
structure. His book records in detail the many political, economic, and social 
problems inherent in state-building that had to be solved in the course of his 
mission. $35.00 


Yale University Press New Haven and London 
Far in Canada: McGill-Queen’s University Press 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CALGARY | 
CALGARY, ALBERTA, CANADA 


FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


| 
Applications are invited from established scholars with administrative ability | 
for the position of Head of the Department of Political Science effective July 1, | 
1971. It is anticipated that this appointment will be at the full professor level 
with current minimum salary of $19,715 per annum. The department currently | 
includes 19 full time appointments in the professorial ranks and is involved | 
in teaching and research to the Ph.D. level. The University of Calgary antici- | 
pates 9,400 full time students for the 1970/71 academic year with projected ) 
annual increases of about 20%. The usual fringe benefits, removal allow- 
ances, etc. apply. Enquiries should be addressed to the Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Science, the University of Calgary, Calgary 44, Alberta, Canada. 
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Paperbacks from Praeger 


i 


New 


THE NUCLEAR YEARS 
The Arms Race and Arms Control, 1945-70 
‘Chalmers M. Roberts 


‘The diplomatic reporter for The Washington Post, 
who has covered most of the events and negotia- 
tions of the nuclear quarter-century, has written a 
lively account of the development of the arms race 
‘and efforts to control it. Mr. Roberts traces Ameri- 
‘can and Soviet activities in the nuclear arena from 
1945 to the SALT talks now taking place in Vienna. 
“Few outside the small circle of the professionals 
have such an encyclopaedic knowledge of the in- 
struments of total destruction and the politics of 
the arms race as the author.”—Marquis Childs, 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Cartoons by Herblock. 
172 pp- $6.95 cloth 


INSIDE THE SYSTEM 
A Washington Monthly Reader 


Edited by Charles Peters and Timothy Adams 
Introduction by Richard H. Rovere 


“The American system is in trouble. It’s not re- 
sponding well enough or fast enough to our critical 
national problems.” That statement, from the edi- 
tors of The Washington Monthly, sums up the 
theme of this book, which brings together a striking 
selection of articles from the new national maga- 
zine’s first twelve issues. The work of a talented 
group of journalists and politicians, the book col- 
lectively reveals the shortcomings of the federal 
government. 336 pp. $8.95, cloth; $2.95, paper 


Now available in paperback 


POLITICAL ELITES 
Geraint Parry 


Elites have been described as the bulwarks of de- 
mocracy, and their existence has also been thought 
of as the very antithesis of democracy. Reviewing 
the extensive literature on elites that has grown up 
in this century, this book covers both the “classic” 
‘writers of elite theory—Mosca, Pareto, Michels, 
Burnham, and C. Wright Mills—and many of the 
empirical studies of elites made in recent years. 
Concepts of both elitist and pluralist democratic 
thought are subjected to stringent criticism, and 
there is an extensive analysis of the attempts by 
writers such as Floyd Hunter and Robert A. Dahl 
to test the hypothesis that elites are an inevitable 
phenomenon of modern political life. 170 pp. 
$6.00, cloth; $2.50, paper 


A SINGLE SOCIETY 


Alternatives to Urban Apartheid 
Donald Canty 


Donald Canty—the man John Gardner has said is 
“in better touch with all aspects of the urban crisis 
than any other American”—offers a national 
strategy for implementing our commitment to a just 
and fair society. He delineates specific programs in 
the areas of jobs and income, housing and environ- 
ment, educational and social welfare, and analyzes 
long-range plans to break the pattern of ghetto 
separation. 192 pp. $5.95, cloth; $2.45, paper 


Forthcoming 


GERMAN CONSTITUTIONAL 
DOCUMENTS SINCE 1871 


Selected Texts and Commentary 


Edited by Louise W. Holburn, Gwendolen M. 
Carter, and John H. Herz 


Useful both as a sourcebook and as a text, this 
volume offers a synoptical comparison of the basic 
institutional elements of the German political sys- 
tem as these have appeared in each of the regimes 
that have existed since the creation of modern Ger- 
many. Included are the constitutions of the Empire, 
Weimar, and the Federal Republic, as well as perti- 
nent documents relating to West Berlin, and also 
basic Nazi statutes. October. 251 pp. $10.00, 
cloth; $4.50, paper 


IDEOLOGY AND PRACTICE 


The Evolution of Chinese Communism 
James C. Hsiung 


In a few decades, Chinese Communism, under the 
leadership of Mao Tse-tung, has changed the very 
fabric of Chinese society. This book first places the 
ideology of Chinese Communism in historical per- 
spective by relating it to developments in Chinese 
intellectual history since the late nineteenth cen- 
tury—-particularly the impact of modern Western 
values and Chinese interest in Marxism after the 
Russian Revolution. Mr. Hsiung, who is Associate 
Professor of Politics at New York University, then 
analyzes the language, structure, and goals of 
Chinese Communism. Finally, he traces the rising 
tensions between ideology and practice in the poli- 
tics of the People’s Republic that culminated in the 
Cultural Revolution and its aftermath. December 
December. 320 pp. $10.00, cloth; $3.95 paper 


The College Department 
PRAEGER PUBLISHERS 
111 Fourth Avenue, New York 10003 
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New and Forthcoming Original 


Books from Greenwood 





| ISRAEL BETWEEN EAST AND WEST, 
Revised edition By Raphael Patai, Editor, 
i the Herzl Press 
| LC 70-98711 


464 pages $12.00 


REFUGEES SOUTH OF THE SAHARA: 
An African Dilemma Edited by Hugh C. 
Brooks and Yassin El-Ayouty, Center for 
African Studies, St. John’s University 

A Negro Universities Press publication. 


LC 71-105994 307 pages $12.00 


TOWARDS AN INTEGRATED SOCIETY: 
| Reflections on Planning, Social Policy and 
Rural Institutions By Tarlok Singh, Deputy 
Executive Director (Planning), UNICEF 

{ LC 76-95507 576 pages $13.50 


THE RHETORIC OF AMERICAN POL-. 
iTICS: A Study of Documents By William 
| R. Smith, Reed College 


LC 71-95503 480 pages $13.50 


THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. By Hanes 
Walton, Jr., Department of Political Science, 
Savannah State College. With a foreword by 
| Samuel B. Cook, Ford Foundation. 

A Negro Universities Press publication. 

LC 76-111260 160 pages March 1971 





GREENWOOD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


ol Riverside Avenue, Westport, Connecticut 06880 


POLITICAL CHANGE IN CALIFORNIA: 
Critical Elections and Social Movements, 
1890-1966 By Michael Paul Rogin, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, University of 
California, Berkeley, and John L. Shover, 
Department of History, University of 
Pennsylvania. 
(Greenwood Contributions in American History, 
No. 5). 

LC 72-95506 


260 pages $12.50 


BUSINESS AND POLITICS IN AMERICA | 
FROM THE AGE OF JACKSON TO THE § 
CIVIL WAR: The Career Biography of W.W. } 
Coreoran By Henry Cohen, Department of | 


History, Loyola University, Chicago 
(Greenwood Contributions in Economics and Eco- 
nomic History, No. 4). 


LC 79-98708 332 pages February 1971 $13.50 


THE VANITY OF POWER: American Isola- 
tionism and the First World War, 1914-1917 
By John Milton Cooper, Jr., Department of 
History, University of Wisconsin 
(Greenwood Contributions in American History, 
No. 9). 


LC 70-95508 


288 pages $11.50 


THE POLITICS OF LOYALTY: The White 
House and the Communist Issue, 1946- 
1952 By Alan D. Harper, Department of 
History, Queens. College of the City Uni- 
versity of New york 

(Greenwood Contributions in American History, 
No. 2) 

LC 72-95509 


336 pages $13.00 
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NEW FROM UNITED NATIONS 


BASIC PROBLEMS OF DISARMAMENT | 


A collection of authoritative and important studies—Economic and Social Conse- 
quences of Disarmament; Effects of the Possible Use of Nuclear Weapons; Chemical 
and Bacteriological (Biological) Weapons and the Effects of Their Possible Use. 


Paper $2.50 Cloth $5.00 
STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1969 


Just published, comprehensive collection of international statistics. 


Paper $13.50 Cloth $19.00 
e Other recent publications: ' 


PARTICIPATION OF WOMEN IN THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THEIR COUNTRIES 


This study analyses replies of Governments and non-governmental organizations, 
and seeks ways and means to increase and to raise the level of the participation 
of women. $2.00 


YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS 1967 


A major reference work, presenting factually, conveniently, and concisely the many 
activities of the United Nations. Cloth $25.00 






UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS, 
Room LX 2300, New York, 





N. Y. 10017 
Subject Catalogue of 
THE ROYAL COMMONWEALTH SOCIETY 
London 


All aspects of the culture and development of those countries which are now or have 
been part of the Commonwealth are covered by the Subject Catalogue of The Royal 
Commonwealth Society. The Society's Library, since its foundation in 1868, has ex- 
panded its collection to an estimated 400,000 books, pamphlets, official publications 
and periodicals, in subject areas that include literature and the arts, as well as geo- 
graphical, political, historical and economic aspects. The key is the extensive card 
catalogue, arranged by geographical areas and sub-divided by subjects. Within these 
headings, the order is chronological. 


Estimated 269,792 cards reproduced in 11 volumes 
Prepublication price: $770.00; after April 30, 1971: $965.00 


10% additional charge on orders outside the U.S. 
Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of publications 
are available on request. 


NOTE: To facilitate handling of your order, please direct your correspondence 
to Dept. MJ 





G. K. HALL g CO. 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 
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New books on-Africa 


The African Experience 


edited by John N. Paden and Edward 
W. Soja. A multivolume set of 
resource materials designed for use 
in introductory courses in African 
studies. 


Volume |: Essays 655 pages 
$6.50 paper, $15.00 cloth 


Volume ll: Syllabus 472 pages 
Volume IIIA: Bibliography 1103 pages 


Volume iliB: Guide to Resources 
146 pages 


Expanding Horizons in 
African Studies 


edited by Gwendolen M. Carter 
and Ann Paden 


Soldier and State in Africa 
A Comparative Analysis of Military 
Intervention and Political Change 
edited by Claude E. Welch, Jr. 


320 pages $9.00 


The Arab-Israeli Confrontation 
of June 1967 ' 


An Arab Perspective ' 
edited by Ibrahim Abu-Lughod 
224 pages 


Province of Freedom 


A History of Sierra Leone 1787-1870 
by John Peterson 


379 pages $11.00 354 pages $11.00 
Handbooks for 
Research in 
Political Behavior 

Small Group Methods and Elite and Specialized 

the Study of Politics interviewing 

by Thomas Wm. Madron by Lewis Anthony Dexter 

248 pages $7.50 cloth, $2.95 paper 219 pages $5.75 cloth, $2.95 paper 


Data Processing 
Applications to Political Research 


Second Edition 


by Kenneth Janda 


311 pages 


Now available 


$8.50 cloth, $3.45 paper 


Applied Factor Analysis 


by R. J. Rummel! 


617 pages 


$12.50 





Northwestern University Press 


1735 Benson Avenue 


Evanston, illinois 60201 
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Spectrum (/\ Books Explore 
Crucial Political Dilemmas... 


The Politics of Assassination 
by Murray Clark Havens, Carl Leiden, and Karl M. Schmitt, 
all of the University of Texas 


In this eye-opening new. book, the authors probe the high incidence of political 
assassination in twenty-six countries. during the last fifty years. Case studies of ten 
assassinations include the slayings of Patrice Lumumba, Martin Luther King, Jr., and 
Jean A. Darlan. 

Cloth $5.95 (68627-9) Paper $2.45 (68626-1) 


The Political Persuaders: 
The Techniques of Modern Election Campaigns 
by Dan Nimmo, University of Missouri 


In this revealing new volume, Dan Nimmo probes the techniques and rationale behind 
modern election campaigns, showing how the “image-making” talents of professional 
campaign management specialists and opinion poll interpreters affect the voting public. 
Cloth $5.95 (68526-3) Paper $2.45 (68525-5) 


America’s World Role in the 70s 
Edited by Abdul A. Said, American University 


In this collection of essays, Walter C. Clemens, Charles Burton Marshall, Hans J. 
Morgenthau, and ten other prominent political scientists show the danger and irrel- 
evance of our international posture as the defender of democracy.” They point out that 
events of the 60s call for a new American foreign policy in the 70s. 

Cloth $5.95 (03257-3) Paper $1.95 (03256-5) 


States and the Urban Crisis: 
_ An American Assembly Book 
Edited by Alan K. Campbell, Syracuse University 


In this definitive analysis of the urban crisis, noted experts examine the inadequate 
response of state governments to the needs of their cities, and propose the alternative 
of direct federal-city relations. 

Cloth $5.95 (84448-0) Paper $2.45 (94447. 0) 


At your bookstore—Spectrum fÑ Books / Prentice-Hall / Englewood 


Cliffs, NJ. 07632 —fTeachers: copies available from your Prentice-Hall field representative. 
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PARTY LEADERSHIP AND REVOLUTIONARY POWER IN CHINA 
Edited by JOHN WILson Lewis 


Timely discussions by American and British scholars on factors governing the 
evolution of the Chinese Communist Party. 

Party politics are examined as they evolved before the Communist takeover in 
1949, in order to give a clearer perspective to the problems that have confronted 
the Communist leadership in the past twenty years. 

This volume is the first in a series of Contemporary China Institute Publica- 
tions. Cloth $9.50 Paper $2.95 


FRENCH POLITICIANS AND ELECTIONS 1951-1969 


Puirriep M. WILLIAMS 


This collection of essays surveys French elections in the Fourth and Fifth Re- 
publics: the issues, the changing methods of campaigning, and the sharp muta- 
tions in voting behavior. 

In a concluding note, the author comments on the circumstances in which, 
though de Gaulle was defeated and retired, the Gaullists retained their electoral 
support and governmental power. Cloth $11.50 Paper $3.25 


WARS, PLOTS AND SCANDALS IN POST-WAR FRANCE 


Puitie M. WILLIAMS 


Twelve articles on French political subjects, mostly concerned either with the 
scandals and conspiracies of the 1950s and 1960s that arose out of the long strug- 
gle for decolonization, or with the culmination of that struggle in the Algerian 


war. 
In his introduction, Mr Williams explains why political scandals are so common 
a feature in French political life. $9.50 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Mark VAN DE VALL 


The study analyzes the changes that have taken place since the beginning of the 
century between trade unions and society and between trade unions and their 
members. 

Professor van de Vall describes socio-economic trends in an industrial society, 
examines the unions’ function and evolution in the modern welfare state, and 
explores the internal organization of unions. j $9.50 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
32 East 57th Street 


New York, N. Y. 10022 
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Studies in International Affairs 


From The Washington Center of Foreign Policy 
Research of The Johns Hopkins University 
School of Advanced International Studies 





The Atlantic Fantasy 
The U.S., NATO, and Europe 


DAVID CALLEO David Calleo argues eloquently that the time has come to end America’s 
European protectorate. He shows that what began as a short term effort to help Europe back on 
its feet became institutionalized as a transatlantic federalism that flattered America’s political 
ambitions but now hinders European self-determination and diverts resources urgently needed at 
home. $7.00 cloth, $2.95 paper 


Soviet Russia and the Middle East 


AARON S. KLIEMAN Why is Russia in the Middle East? After assessing the importance of 
the Arab Middle East in world politics, the author discusses Russia’s historical interests, the 
dynamics of her present initiative, the nature of the Arab-Soviet relationship, and the U.S. position 
vis-à-vis the Russians. $6.50 cloth, $2.45 paper 


The Radical Left and American Foreign Policy 


ROBERT W. TUCKER Despite the incoherence of the many species of antiwar protest, only 
the radical left has a coherent explanation of why we behave as we do in the international arena. 
Dr. Tucker analyzes the impact of this small minority on the other dissenting groups and on the 
course of American foreign policy. Coming January, 1971. $6.50 cloth, $2.45 paper 


WAR AND ORDER: Reflections on Viet- 
nam and History, George Liska, $6.00 cloth, 
$2.45 paper 

IMPERIAL AMERICA: The International 
Politics of Primacy, George Liska, $2.25 
ALLIANCES AND THE THIRD WORLD, 
George Liska, $1.75 

THE U.S, INDIA, AND THE BOMB, 
Shelton L. Williams, $2.45 

INTERVENTION AGAINST COMMU- 
NISM, Herbert S. Dinerstein, $1.45 

FIFTY YEARS OF SOVIET FOREIGN 
POLICY, Herbert S. Dinerstein, $1.95 


CYPRUS BETWEEN EAST AND WEST, 
Thomas W. Adams and Alvin J. Cottrell, $2.25 





NATION OR EMPIRE?: The Debate over 
American Foreign Policy, Robert W. Tucker, 
$6.50 cloth, $2.75 paper 


CRISIS OVER RHODESIA: A Skeptical 
View, Charles Burton Marshall, $1.45 


THE CHANGING STATUS OF GERMAN 
REUNIFICATION IN WESTERN DIPLO- 
MACY, 1955-1966, Charles R. Planck, $1.45 


JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES IN 
ASIA, Robert E. Osgood, Robert R. Packard 
TI, and John H. Badgley, $1.95 


CASTRO, THE KREMLIN, AND COM- 
MUNISM IN LATIN AMERICA, D. Bruce 
Jackson, $6.50 cloth, $2.45 paper 


Cy 
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Johnson Reprint Corporation 


Our interest in your interest. 


Because we publish thousands of books and 
journals in many areas of specialized interest, 
our standard catalogues grow in content each 
year. As a result, we haven’t been hesitant to 
minimize ourselves ...to maximize your con- 
venience ... by offering Mini-Catalogues.™ Mini- 
ature in size, but not in information. 

Our editors, specialists and consultants have 
contributed to this effort, selecting only those 
books and journals from our standard catalogues 
relevant to your particular field of interest. Un- 
like many general catalogues, every listing is 
accompanied by a synopsis to provide you with 


i 


Gentlemen: 


a complete, time-saving, effortless guide to show 
how we can serve you. 

- In reprinting essential material we try to keep 
your needs in mind, constantly. All of our books 
and journals are reprinted on quality paper; 
library binding is used on books to insure lon- 
gevity. 

For a complete detailing of currently available 
books and journals in your field, simply fill in 
the coupon below for your free Mini-Catalogue.™ 
Of course, our complete, standard catalogues 
are also available upon request. 


DS re, re era 


| Please send me your Mini-Catalogue. I am also interested in the field of: 


i Govt. & Political Science Name 
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Youth, University, and Democracy 


GOTTFRIED DIETZE Is university's true role to provide a haven where the individual can 
pursue his own quest for truth secure from shifting social and political pressures? Attributing the 
present upsurge of student unrest to the increasing democratization of society, Dr. Dietze traces its 
roots in the ideas of Rousseau and the French Revolution and argues that the students themselves 
would be the first beneficiaries of a less political environment. $6.50 


From Thurmond to Wallace 
Political Tendencies in Georgia, 1948-1968 


NUMAN V. BARTLEY Writing in the aftermath of the Great Depression, Professor V. O. Key 
predicted that increased voting by poorer black and white southerners would liberalize politics in 
the South. Dr. Bartley’s pioneering analysis of voter response to changing patterns of race relations 
and the emergence of a two-party system reveals that Georgia’s politics have in fact become more 
conservative. He views this conservatism as indicative of similar trends throughout the i 
6.95 


External Financin g for Lattin American 


Development 


Prepared by the Department of Economic Affairs, 
General Secretariat of the Organization of American States 


This comprehensive analysis of the flow of aid between the U.S. and Latin America from 1961 to 
1968 attributes the delay in realizing Alliance for Progress objectives to two main factors. The 
volume of external financing never reached expected levels, and added restrictions on development 
financing have hampered negotiations. The book also offers a clear perspective on Latin American 
requirements for the seventies. $10.00 


Designs in Diplomacy 
Pages from European Diplomatic History in the Twentieth Century 


MARIO TOSCANO Translated and edited by George A. Carbone. Widely recognized as one of 
Europe's leading diplomatic historians, Mario Toscano has done much to illuminate the dark corners 
of twentieth-century international relations. In narrating the extraordinary sets of circumstances 
surrounding Italian, Nazi, Soviet, and French diplomatic inter-relationships during World War II, he 
draws heavily from unpublished Italian documents. $16.50 


The Man m the White House 


His Powers and Duties 


WILFRED E. BINKLEY Now in paperback. The author of several earlier volumes on the 
presidency here explores with brilliant scholarship and lively style the gradual but constant growth 
over the years of the powers and duties of the man in the White House. “A treasure trove of- 
information and ideas about the Presidency not to be found elsewhere.”—Washington Post 
$9.00, $2.95 paper 


Cay 
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INTERNATIONAL ORDER—Seymour C. Yuter vs. Morton Kaplan 


FOREIGN POLICGY—Albert Wohlstetter—Henry Kissinger—Morton Kaplan 


vs. 
Averill Harriman—Frank Church—J. William Fulbright 


MILITARY POLICY—Morton Kaplan—William R. Kintner—Charles Herzfeld 


Vs. 
McGeorge Bundy—Herbert F. York 





GREAT ISSUES OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


edifed by Morton A. Kaplan 


How does the reality of U. S. foreign policy compare with the mystique about its con- 
ceptual foundation? Is there a policy? Is it founded on principle? 


This imaginative, exciting new text provides students with a new approach fo the study 
of foreign policy and international relations. It adds relevance to this study by focusing 
on the most pressing issues of the day—Viet Nam—the ABM—the Middle East—-and 


by presenting controversial positions on these issues by our leading political figures. 


Incisive essays provide students with a lively means of analyzing current foreign policy 
and compel them to decide whether this policy is based on principle or expediency. 
Provided with important insights into international relations and foreign policy, students 
are not confronted with systematic conclusions, but are stimulated to evaluate the prin- 
ciples of political structure and the reasoning behind them. 482 pp. Clothbound, $12.50. 

Paperbound, $4.95. 





ALDINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 929 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60605 piesn 
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New, Third Edition 
THE ASIANS: Their Heritage and their Destiny 


- Paul Thomas Welty, Northeastern Illinois State College 


' 1 This brief introduction to contemporary Asia has been adopted for a wide variety of courses. 
“> The author probes historical backgrounds, political and social institutions, religions, economic 
systems, and analyzes tensions stemming from conflicts between traditional and Western 
ideologies. The Third Edition brings the book completely up to date with the incorporation 
of new material on recent developments: the Cultural Revolution in Communist China, Japan's 
continuing economic and industrial growth, recent events in North and South Korea, the 
Vietnamese peace talks in Paris, and President Nixon's remarks on U.S. objectives and in- 
tentions in Vietnam, 


355 Pages Paperbound/Clothbound 1970 


POLITICS and the 
INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


Edited by Robert L. Pfaltzgraff, Jr., University of Pennsylvania 


| + This well balanced collection brings together selections from some of the most important 

—* writings on the nature and scope of international relations as a discipline, and on the study 
of international phenomena. The selections, many representing diverse and conflicting view- 
points, are arranged within nine major sections: International Relations as a Discipline, The 
Nature of the International System, Conflict and Military Potential, Technology and Inter- 
national Politics, Economics and the International System, Man-Milieu Relationships, National 
Character and Transnational Images, Propaganda and Psychological Warfare, and The Man- 
agement of Power. i 


514 Pages Paperbound 1969 


College Department 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
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New and Recent 
Books Published by Prentice-Hall 


C Changing Perspectives In Contem- 
porary Political Analysis, Howard Ball, 
Hofstra Univ. and Thomas P. Lauth, 
Jr., Hofstra Univ. A collection of read- 
ings which illustrates how the tradi- 
tional, behavioral and empirical ap- 
proaches to the study of politics have 
benefited all social sciences. March 
1970 368 pp. Paper: $5.75 (12801-7); 
Cloth: $8.95 (12802-5). 


C] Theories Of The Political System 
(Second and Revised Edition), 1970. 
William T. Bluhm, Univ. of Rochester. 
Illustrates the importance of political 
classics to modern theory-building. 
Compares leading classical theories with 
conceptually related modern works and 
analyzes each classic with relation to 
the value conflicts of its own time. 1971 
592 pp. Cloth: $9.95 (91331-9) 


[ ] Readings On Congress, Raymond E. 
Wolfinger, Stanford Univ., Editor. A 
collection of articles representing the 
best contemporary work in the field. 
Concerned with the main aspects of 
Congress, ranging from public opinion 
and elections to lobbying and relations 
with the Executive Branch. 1971 416 
pp. Paper: $5.95 (76125-4); Cloth: 
$7.95 (76126-2) 


CO Mathematical Sciences And Social 
Science, William Kruskal, Univ. of Chi- 
cago, Editor. A collection of essays on 
the content and applications of the 
mathematical sciences. Studies statis- 
tics, mathematics and computation as 
problem-solving devices for the be- 
havioral and social sciences. A Bass 
Report. October 1970 96 pp. Cloth: 
$4.95 (56197-7) 


O Middle Eastern Political Systems, 
Dankwart A. Rustow, Columbia Univ. 
Provides an up-to-date and authorita- 
tive account of the politics of the Middle 
East. Analyzes the historical, ideologi- 
cal, and socio-economic context for the 
region as a whole. Also considers prob- 
Iems of individual countries. 1971 
144 pp. Paper: $2.75 (58158-7); Cloth: 
$5.95 (58159-5). 


O Readings In American Political Be- 
havior, Second Edition, 1970. Ray- 
mond E. Wolfinger, Stanford Univ., 
Editor. Empirical readings on the pro- 
cesses of American national govern- 
ment presenting insights into recurring 
features of American politics. Includes 
a new section on protest and consensus. 
March 1970 448 pp. Paper: $3.95 
(75551-2); Cloth: $7.95 (75552-0). 


O The Behavioral And Social Sci- 
ences: Ouflook and Needs—National 
Academy of Sciences/Social Science 
Research Council. This comprehensive 
report outlines the interaction among 
the social science disciplines, calls for 
social indicators, and makes specific 
recommendations for increasing con- 
tributions to social policy. 1969 336 
pp. Cloth: $7.95 (07337-9) 


O Political Science, Heinz Eulau, Stan- 
ford Univ., and James G. March, Univ. 
of California, Irvine, Editors. This re- 
port of the Behavioral and Social Sci- 
ences Survey Committee provides an 
authoritative, unified analysis of the en- 
tire scope of political science related di- 
rectly to contemporary political prob- 
lems. 1969 148 pp., Paper: $1.95 
(68621-2) Cloth: $5.95 (68622-0) 


For more information, write Box 903, PRENTICE-HALL, 


Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632 
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ELIGIBILITY 


Eligibility to apply for this or other 
TIAA life insurance is limited fo per- . 
sons employed at the time of applica- 
tion by a college, university, private 
school, or other nonprofit educa- 
tional or scientific institution that 
qualifies for TIAA eligibility. 
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TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
730 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 


Please mail the new Life Insurance Guide and a persona! iifustration. 
Name 
Address 

City 
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Bate of Birth. 


Dependents” Ages... 
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The Cameroon Federation 
Political Integration in a Fragmentary Society 
WILLARD R. JOHNSON 


4O FEB 197 


The 1961 federation of the British and French Cameroons attempted to in- 
tegrate a highly fragmented society, a meeting ground of diverse cultures 
and disparate colonial legacies, Professor Johnson’s study of political union and 
integration has relevance not only to Cameroon but to other parts of Africa, 
indeed, to new states throughout the world. $12.50 


The Logic of Images in Intemational Relations 
ROBERT JERVIS 

During the Cuban Missile Crisis, Kennedy and Khrushchev basically in- 
fluenced the image each held of the other and thus settled a major conflict 
without the actual use of force. In this volume Robert Jervis shows how 
states try to get others to accept desired images of themselves. Sponsored by 
the Center for International Affairs, Harvard University. $8.50 


Mussolini’s Early Diplomacy 
ALAN CASSELS 


Mussolini’s experimental years in power signaled the disastrous course he 
would pursue in the 1930’s and World War II. His rapid control of foreign 
policy is traced in this study of Italian diplomacy between 1922 and 1927. 

$12.50 


Food and Drug Legislation in the New Deal 
CHARLES O. JACKSON 


Professor Jackson’s chronicle of progress and setbacks, of negotiation and 
concession leading to the 1938 Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act emerges as 
both a case study of the legislative process and a social history of federal 
regulation over a major market in an important political era. $7.50 


Princeton University Press 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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Published Quarterly by 
THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


FROM HAPPER & POW 


FORTHCOMING 
CONFLICT AND DECISION-MAKING 


An Introduction to Political Science 


PAUL H. CONN 


This text applies a model (political conflict and its resolution) through which all 
political phenomena can be analyzed, thereby providing a consistent organizational 
framework for the introductory course. The text examines the ways conflicts arise, 
the resources necessary to engage in conflict, the dynamics of conflict, and the ways 
legal and institutional structures respond to conflict situations. Integrated into this fo- 
cus are theory, application, and interdisciplinary perspectives. The book aims to give 
the student a grounding in theory and analysis, as well as a sense of the fascinatingly 
complex and dynamic nature of political systems. Modern examples, current prob- 
lems, and issues relevant to the politically concerned student are stressed, with his- 
torical examples and classical concepts carefully woven into the text. Emphasis is on 
the American system, but examples are drawn from other societies and international 
politics. CONFLICT AND DECISION MAKING will be useful as a core volume 
around which the instructor may organize specific case studies and supplementary 
readings. Instructor’s Manual. 


March, 1971. Tentative: 320 pp.; $6.00 


POLITICS AND THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


An Introduction 


KEITH R. LEGG, JAMES F. MORRISON 


A core book for a course using a number of paperbacks, this is a short, general in- 
troduction with extensive chapter bibliographies that provide a wide range of sug- 
gested supplementary readings. The book is comparative in its approach and relates 
the study of politics at many different levels, emphasizing the general concept of 
“systems” and the application of conflict theory to the study of international politics. 
Using specific situations to clarify and define relationships, the authors develop a 
framework for a viable theory of international politics, They start with the develop- 
ment and interaction of social systems and the causes of resulting conflicts and go 
on to examine the relationships between domestic needs, state capabilities, and ex- 
ternal (system) constraints in determining foreign policies. In their treatment of 
various international systems, the authors discuss the factors that determine what 
kind of system institutions and norms develop and what types of international con- 
flict and modes of resolution emerge. The final chapter breaks new ground in con- 
sidering sources of change in international systems and analyzing reasons for the 
substantial transformation of contemporary international systems. 


January, 1971. Paper. 369pp.; $3.95 


-m Send for our 1971 catalog/#CT-41 
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CONCEPT MISFORMATION IN COMPARATIVE POLITICS* 


GIOVANNI SARTORI 
University of Florence 


“To have mastered ‘theory’ and ‘method’ is to 
have become a conscious thinker, a man at work 
and aware of the assumptions and implications 
of whatever he is about. To be mastered by 
‘method’ or ‘theory’ is simply to be kept from 
working.”! The sentence applies nicely to the 
present plight of political science. The profession 
as a whole oscillates between two unsound ex- 
tremes. At the one end a large majority of polit- 
ical scientists qualify as pure and simple uncon- 
scious thinkers. At the other end a sophisticated 
minority qualify as overconscious thinkers, in 
the sense that their standards of method and 
theory are drawn from the physical, “paradig- 
matic” sciences. 

The wide gap between the unconscious and 
the overconscious thinker is concealed by the 
growing sophistication of statistical and research 
techniques. Most of the literature introduced by 
the title “Methods” (in the social, behavioral or 
political sciences) actually deals with survey 
techniques and social statistics, and has little if 


* An earlier draft, “Theory and Method in Com- 
parative Politics,’ was submitted as a working 
paper to the IPSA Torino Round Table of Sep- 
tember, 1969. I wish to thank, in this connection, 
the Agnelli Foundation which provided the grant 
for the Torino panel. I am particularly indebted 
to David Apter, Harry Eckstein, Carl J. Friedrich, 
Joseph LaPalombara, Felix Oppenheim and Fred 
W., Riggs for their critical comments. I am also 
very much obliged to the Concilium on Interna- 
tional and Area Studies at Yale University, of 
which I was a fellow in 1966-67. This article is 
part of the work done under the auspices of the 
Concilium. 

C. Wright Mills, “On Intellectual Craftsman- 
ship,” in Llewellyn Gross (ed.), Symposium on 
Sociological Theory (New York: Harper & Row, 
1959) p. 27 (My emphasis). 


anything to share with the crucial concern c: 
“methodology,” which is a concern with the lor- 
ical structure and procedure of scientific er- 
quiry, In a very crucial sense there is no metl- 
odology without logos, without thinking abo.t 
thinking. And if a firm distinction is drawn—r~ 
it should be—between methodology and tec- 
nique, the latter is no substitute for the forme’. 
One may be a wonderful researcher and m: - 
nipulator of data, and yet remain an uncor- 
scious thinker. The view presented in this artic ¢ 
is, then, that the profession as a whole is erie - 
ously impaired by methodological unawareness 
The more we advance technically, the more we 
leave a vast, uncharted territory behind ov: 
backs. And my underlying complaint is that pe- 
litical scientists eminently lack (with excep- 
tions) a training in logic—indeed in elementa) y 
logic. 

I stress “elementary” because I do not wish ic 
encourage in the Jeast the overconscious thinkcr 
the man who refuses to discuss heat unless he ` 
given a thermometer. My sympathy goes, Kb 
stead, to the “conscious thinker,” the man wir. 
realizes the limitations of not having a the’ 
mometer and still manages to say a great de: 
simply by saying hot and cold, warmer ai 
cooler, Indeed I call upon the conscious think > 
to steer a middle course between crude logic: 
mishandling on the one hand, and logical perfe. 
tionism (and paralysis) on the other hani. 
Whether we realize it or not, we are still swi- 
ming in a sea of naivete. And the study of coi1- 
parative politics is particularly vulnerable to, ati 
illustrative of, this unfelicitous state of affair:. 


I. THE TRAVELLING PROBLEM 


Traditional, or the more traditional, type of 
political science inherited a vast array of ccr- 
cepts which had been previously defined and re- 
fined—for better and for worse—by generatio: 
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of: akoole and d iolitical theorists. To some 
extent, therefore, the traditional political scien- 
tist could. afford’to be an “unconscious thinker” 
—the thinking had already been done for him. 
This ig even more the case with the country-by- 
country legalistic institutional approach, which 
does not particularly require hard thinking.” 
However, the new political science engages in re- 
conceptualization. And this is even more the 
ease, necessarily, with the new comparative ex- 
pansion of the discipline.? There are many rea- 
sons for this renovatio ab imis. 

One is the very “expansion on politics.” To 
some extent politics results objectively bigger on 
account of the fact that the world is becoming 
more and more politicized (more participation, 
more mobilization, and m any case more state 
intervention in formerly non-governmental 
spheres). In no small measure, however, politics 
is subjectively bigger in that we have shifted the 
focus of attention both toward the periphery of 
politics (vis-à-vis the governmental process), 
and toward its input side. By now—as Macridis 
puts it—-we study everything that is “potentially 
political.”* While this latter aspect of the expan- 
sion of politics is disturbing—it ultimately leads 
to the disappearance of politics—it is not a pe- 
culiar concern for comparative politics, in the 
sense that other segments of political science are 
equally and even more deeply affected. 


? This is by no means a criticism of a compara- 
tive item by item analysis, and even less of the 
“Institutional-functional” approach. On the latter 
see the judicious remarks of Ralph Braibanti, 
“Comparative Political Analytics Reconsidered,” 
The Journal of Politics, 30 (February 1968), 44-49. 

*For the various phases of the comparative ap- 
proach see Eckstein’s perceptive “Introduction,” in 
H. Eckstein and D. E. Apter (eds.), Comparative 
Poletics (Glencoe: Free Press, 1963). 

*“Comparative Politics and the Study of Gov- 
ernment: The Search for Focus,” Comparative 
Politics, (October 1968), p. 81. 

5On the “fallacy of inputism” see again the re- 
marks of Roy C. Macridis, loc. cit, pp. 84-87. In 
his words, “The state of the discipline can be 
summed up in one phrase: the gradual! disappear- 
ance of the political.” (p. 86). A cogent statement 
of the issue is Glenn D. Paige, “The Rediscovery 
of Politics,” in J. D. Montgomery and W. I. Siffin 
(eds.), Approaches to Development (New York: 
McGraw Hill, 1966), p. 49 ff. My essay “From the 
Sociology of Politics to Political Sociology,” in 
S. M. Lipset (ed.), Politics and the Social Sciences 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1969), pp. 
65-100, is also largely concerned with the fallacy 
of inputism viewed as a sociological reduction of 
polities. 
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Aside from the expansion of politics, a more 
specific source of conceptual and methodological 
challenge for comparative politics is what Brai- 
banti calls the “lengthening spectrum of political 
systems.” We are now engaged in world-wide, 
cross-area comparisons. And while there is an 
end to geographical size, there is apparently no 
end to the proliferation of political units. There 
were about 80 States in 1946; it is no wild guess 
that we may shortly arrive at 150. Still more 
important, the lengthening spectrum of political 
systems includes a variety of primitive, diffuse 
polities at very different stages of differentiation 
and consolidation. 

Now, the wider the world under investigation, 
the more we need conceptual tools that are able 
to travel. It is equally clear that the pre-1950 
vocabulary of politics was not devised for world- 
wide, cross-area travellmg. On the other hand, 
and in spite of bold attempts at drastic termino- 
logical innovation,’ it is hard to see how West- 
ern scholars could radically depart from the po- 
litical experience of the West, i.e., from the vo- 
cabulary of politics which has been developed 
over millennia on the basis of such experience. 
Therefore, the first question is: how far, and 
how, can we travel with the help of the available 
vocabulary of politics? 

By and large, so far we have followed (more 
or less unwitingly) the line of least resistance: 
broaden the meaning—and thereby the range of 
application—of the conceptualizations at hand. 
That is to say, the larger the world, the more we 
have resorted to conceptual stretching, or con- 
ceptual straining, i.e., to vague, amorphous con- 
ceptualizations. To be sure, there is more to it. 
One may add, for instance, that conceptual 
stretching also represents a deliberate attempt 
to make our conceptualizations value free. An- 
other concurrent explication is that conceptual 
straining is largely a “boomerang effect” of the 
developing areas, i.e., a feedback on the Western 
categories of the diffuse polities of the Third 


“Comparative Political Analytics Reconsid- 
ered,” loc. cit., pp. 36-37. 

*The works of Fred W. Riggs are perhaps the 
best instance of such bold attempts. For a recent 
presentation see “The Comparison of Whole Po- 
litical Systems,” in R. T. Holt and J. E. Turner 
(eds.), The Methodology of Comparative Research 
(New York: Free Press, 1970), esp. pp. 95-115. 
While Riggs’ innovative strategy has undeniable 
practical drawbacks, the criticism of Martin Lan- 
dau (“A General Commentary,” in Ralph Braib- 
anti (ed.), Political and Administrative Develop- 
ment (Durham: Duke University Press, 1969), pp. 
325-334.) appears somewhat unfair. 
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World. These considerations notwithstanding, 
conceptual stretching does represent, in compar- 
ative politics, the line of least resistance. And 
the net result of conceptual straining is that our 
gains in extensional coverage tend to be matched 
by losses in connotative precision. It appears 
that we can cover more—in travelling terms— 
only by saying less, and by saying less in a far 
less precise manner. 

A major drawback of the comparative expan- 
sion of the discipline is, then, that it has been 
conducive to indefiniteness, to undelimited and 
largely undefined conceptualizations. We do 
need, ultimately, “universal” categories—con- 
cepts which are applicable to any time and 
place. But nothing is gained if our universals 
turn out to be “no difference” categories leading 
to pseudo-equivalences. And even though we 
need universals, they must be empirical univer- 
sals, that is, categories which somehow are 
amenable, m spite of their all-embracing very 
abstract nature, to empirical testing. Instead we 
seem to verge on the edge of philosophical uni- 
versals, understood—-as Croce defines them—as 
concepts which are by definition supra-empiri- 
cal.® 

That the comparative expansion of the disci- 
pline would encounter the aforementioned stum- 
bling block was only to be expected. It was easy 
to infer, that is, that conceptual stretching 
would produce indefiniteness and elusiveness, 
and that the more we climb toward high-flown 
universals, the more tenuous the link with the 
empirical evidence. It is pertinent to wonder, 
therefore, why the problem has seldom been 
squarely confronted. 

Taking a step back, let us begin by asking 
whether it is really necessary to embark in haz- 
ardous world-wide comparisons. This question 
hinges, in turn, on the prior question, Why com- 
pare? The unconscious thinker does not ask 
himself why he is comparing; and this neglect 
goes to explain why so much comparative work 
provides extensions of knowledge, but hardly a 
strategy for acquiring and validating new 
knowledge. It is not intuitively evident that to 
compare is to control, and that the novelty, dis- 
tinctiveness and importance of comparative poli- 
tics consists of a systematic testing, against as 
many cases as possible, of sets of hypotheses, 
generalizations and laws of the “if... then” 


*OQn the boomerang effect of the developing 
areas more in the final section. 

°? More precisely in B. Croce, Logica come Kci- 
enza del Concetto Puro, (Bari: Laterza, 1942), 
pp. 138-17, universals are defined ultrarappresenta- 
tiwi, as being above and beyond any conceivable 
empirical representability. 
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type. But if comparative politics is conceive 
as a method of control, tgen its generalization- 
have to be checked against “all cases,” anc 
therefore the enterprise must be—in principle—- 
a global enterprise. So the reason for world-wide 
comparisons is not simply that we live in + 
wider world; it is also a methodological reason. 

If two or more items are identical, we do no 
have a problem of comparability. On the othe" 
hand, if two or more items have nothing, or no 
enough in common, we rightly say that stonc; 
and rabbits cannot be compared. By and large, 
then, we obtain comparability when two or mor: 
items appear “similar enough,” that is, neithe ' 
identical nor utterly different. But this assess - 
ment offers little positive guidance. The proble: ı 
is often outflanked by saying that we mak> 
things comparable. In this perspective to com- 
pare is “to assimilate,” 1.e., to discover deeper or 
fundamental similarities below the surface cf 
secondary diversities. But this argument equally 
affords little mileage and conveys, moreover, th2 
misleading suggestion that the trick resides i) 
making the unlike look alike. Surely, then, w2 
have here a major problem which cannot be di:- 
posed of with the argument that political thec- 
rists have performed decently with comparins 
since the time of Aristotle, and therefore that wc 
should not get bogged by the question “What - 
comparable?” any more than our predecessor. 
This argument will not do on account of threc 
differences. 

In the first place if our predecessors were cu’- 
ture bound this implied that they travelled on!y 
as far as their personal knowledge allowed the r 
to travel. In the second place, our predecesso’: 
hardly disposed of quantitive data and were noi 
quantitatively oriented. Under both of these lin:- 
itations they enjoyed the distinct advantage o’ 
having a substantive understanding of tkc 
things they were comparing. This is hardly po; 
sible on a world wide scale, and surely becom =; 
impossible with the computer revolution. A fe: 
years ago Karl Deutsch predicted that by 197% 
the informational requirements of political sci- 
ence would be satisfied by some “fifty milier. 
card-equivalents [of IBM standard ecards] .. . 
and a total annual growth rate of perhaps :, 


* For the comparative method as a “method o 
control” see especially Arend Lijphart, Compa; 1- 
tive Politics and the Comparative Method, (mirn. 
eographed) paper presented at the Torino IPfs. 
Round Table, September, 1969. According to Lijs- 
hart the comparative method is a “method of dis- 
covering empirical relationships among variables’ 
(p. 2); and I fully concur, except that this defini - 
tion can be entered only at a later stage of the ir- 
gument, 
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much as five million.”!! I find the estimate 
frightening, for computer technology and facili- 
ties are bound to flood us with masses of data 
for which no human mind can have any sub- 
stantive grasp. But even if one shares the enthu- 
siasm of Deutsch, it cannot be denied that we 
have here a gigantic, unprecedented problem. 

In the third place, our predecessors were far 
from being as unguided as we are. They did not 
leave the decision about what was homogenous 
—1e., comparable—and what was heterogen- 
ous—ie., non-comparable—to each man’s genial 
insights. As indicated by the terminology, their 
comparisons applied to things belonging to “the 
same genus.” That is to say, the background of 
comparability was established by the per genus 
et differentiam mode of analysis, i.e., by a taxo- 
nomical treatment. In this context, comparable 
means something which belongs to the same ge- 
nus, species, or sub-species—in short to the same 
class. Hence the class provides the “similarity el- 
ement” of comparability, while the “differences” 
enter as the species of a genus, or the sub-spe- 
cles of a species—and so forth, depending on 
how fine the analysis needs to be. However, and 
here is the rub, the taxonomical requisites of 
comparability are currently neglected, if not dis- 
owned. 

We are now better equipped for a discussion 
of our initial query, namely, why the travelling 
problem of comparative polities has been met 
with the poor remedy of “conceptual stretching” 
instead of being squarely confronted. While 
there are many reasons for our neglect to attack 
the problem frontally, a major reason is that we 
have been swayed by the suggestion that our 
difficulties can be overcome by switching from 
“what is” questions to “how much” questions. 
The argument runs, roughly, as follows. As long 
as concepts point to differences of kind, i.e., as 
long as we pursue the either-or mode of analysis, 
we are in trouble; but if concepts are under- 
stood as a matter of more-or-less, i.e., as point- 
ing to differences in degree, then our difficulties 
can be solved by measurement, and the real 
problem is precisely how to measure. Meanwhile 
—waiting for the measures—class concepts and 
taxonomies should be looked upon with suspi- 
cion (if not rejected), since they represent “an 
old fashioned logic of properties and attributes 
not well adapted to study quantities and rela- 
tions. ”1? 


“Recent Trends in Research Methods,” in J. C. 
Charlesworth (ed.), A Design jor Political Science: 
Scope, Objectives and Methods (Philadelphia: 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
1966), p. 156. 

12 Carl F. Hempel, quoted in Don Martindale, 
“Sociological Theory and the Idea] Type,” in 
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According to my previous analysis, a taxo- 
nomic unfolding represents a requisite condition 
for comparability, and indeed a background 
which becomes all the more important the less 
we can rely on a substantive familiarity with 
what is being compared. According to the fore- 
going argument, instead, quantification has no 
ills of its own; rather, it provides a remedy for 
the ills and inadequacies of the per genus et dif- 
ferentiam mode of analysis. My own view is that 
when we dismiss the so-called “old fashioned 
logic” we are plain wrong, and indeed the victims 
of poor logic—a view that I must now attempt 
to warrant. 


IIT. QUANTIFICATION AND CLASSIFICATION 


What is very confusing in this matter is the 
abuse of a quantitative idiom which is nothing 
but an idiom. All too often, that is, we speak of 
degrees and of measurement “not only without 
any actual measurements having been per- 
formed, but without any being projected, and 
even without any apparent awareness of what 
must be done before such measurements can be 
carried out.™ For instance, in most standard 
textbooks one finds that nominal scales are spo- 
ken of as “scales of measurement.”* But a nom- 
inal scale is nothing else than a qualitative clas- 
sification, and I fail to understand what it is 
that a nominal scale does, or can, measure. To 
be sure classes can be given numbers; but this is 
simply a coding device for identifying items and 
has nothing to do with quantification. Likewise 
the incessant use of “it is a matter of degree” 
phraseology and of the “continuum” image leave 
us with qualitative-impressionistic statements 
which do not advance us by a hair’s breadth to- 
ward quantification. In a similar vein we speak 
more and more of “variables” which are not 
variables in any proper sense, for they are not 
attributes permitting gradations and implying 


Gross, Symposium on Sociological Theory, p. 87. 
Martindale aptly comments that “Hempel’s judg- 
ments are made from the standpoint of the natural 
sciences.” But the vein is not dissimilar when the 
statistically trained scholar argues that “whereas 
it is admittedly technically possible to think al- 
ways in terms of attributes and dichotomies, one 
wonders how practical that is’: Hubert M. Bla- 
lock, Jr., Causal Inferences in Nonexperimental 
Research (Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1964, p. 32). 

= Abraham Kaplan, The Conduct of Inquiry 
(San Francisco: Chandler, 1964), p. 213. 

4 Eg., L. Festinger and D. Katz (eds.), Research 
Methods in the Behavioral Sciences (New York: 
Dryden Press, 1953); and Selltiz, Jahoda et al. 
Research Methods in Soctal Relations (rev. ed., 
New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1959}. 
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measurability. No harm necessarily follows if ìt 
pleases us to use the word variable as a syn- 
onym for the word concept; but we are only de- 
luding ourselves if we really believe that by say- 
ing variable we have a variable. 

All in all, coquetting (if not cheating) with a 
quantitative idiom grossly exaggerates the ex- 
tent to which political science is currently amen- 
able to quantification, and, still worse, obfus- 
cates the very notion of quantification. The di- 
viding line between the jargon and the substance 
of quantification can be drawn very simply: 
quantification begins with numbers, and when 
numbers are used in relation to their arithmeti- 
eal properties. To understand, however, the mul- 
tifaceted complexities of the notion beyond this 
dividing line is a far less simple matter. Never- 
theless one may usefully distinguish—in spite of 
the close interconnections—among three broad 
areas of meaning and application, that is, be- 
tween quantification as 1) measurement, 11) sta- 
tistical manipulation and, ii) formal mathemat- 
ical treatment. 

In political science we generally refer to the 
first meaning. That is to say, far more often 
than not the quantification of political science 
consists of (a) attaching numerical values to 
items (pure and simple measurement), (b) us- 
ing numbers to indicate the rank order of items 
{ordinal scales) and (c) measuring differences 
or distances among items (interval scales) .35 

Beyond the stage of measurement we do own, 
m addition, powerful statistical techniques not 
only for protecting ourselves against sampling 
and measurement errors, but also for establish- 
ing significant relationships among variables. 
However, statistical processing enters the scene 
only when sufficient numbers have been pinned 
on sufficient items, and becomes central to the 
discipline only when we dispose of variables 
which measure things that are worth measuring. 
Both conditions—and especially the latter—are 


There is some question as to whether it can 
really be held that ordinal scales are scales of 
measurement: most of our rank ordering occurs 
without having recourse to numerical values, and 
whenever we do assign numbers to our ordered 
categories, these numbers are arbitrary. However, 
there are good reasons for drawing the threshold 
of quantification between nominal and ordinal 
scales rather than between ordinal and interval 
scales. (See Edward R. Tufte, “Improving Data 
Analysis in Political Science,” World Politics, 21 
(July 1969), esp. p. 645.) On the other hand, even 
if the gap between ordinal scales and interval 
measurement is not as wide in practice as it is in 
theory, nonetheless from a mathematical point of 
view the interesting scales are the interval and 
even more, of course, the cardinal scales. 
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hard to meet? Indeed, a cross-examination o 
our statistical findings in terms of their theoreti 
cal significance—and/or of a “more relevant’ 
political science—shows an impressive dispro- 
portion between bravura and relevance. Unfor. 
tunately, what makes a statistical treatmen 
theoretically significant has nothing to do witl 
statistics. 

As for the ultimate stage of quantification— 
formal mathematical treatment—it is a fac 
that, so far, political science and mathematic. 
have engaged only “in a sporadic conversa- 
tion.27 It is equally a fact that we seldom, i? 
ever, obtain isomorphie correspondences betwec’: 
empirical relations among things and formal rela- 
tions among numbers.18 We may well disagre: 
about future prospects,® or as io whether i 


1 Otherwise the comparative method woul: 
largely consist of the statistical method, for th2 
latter surely is a stronger technique of control tha1 
the former. The difference and the connections ar? 
cogently discussed by Lijphart, “Comparative Po - 
ities and and the Comparative Method,” op. ctt. 

“ Oliver Benson, “The Mathematical Approac. 
to Political Science,” in J. C. Charlesworth (ed. , 
Contemporary Political Analysis (New York: Fres 
Press, 1967), p. 182. The chapter usefully revierc 
the literature. For an introductory treatment scc 
Hayward R. Alker, Jr., Mathematics and Politics 
(New York: Macmillan, 1965). An illuminatir2 
discussion on how quantification enters the variors 
social sciences is in Daniel Lerner (ed.), Quanti:2: 
and Quality (Glencoe: Free Press, 1961), passis. 

18 A classic example is the (partial) mathematic. 
translation of the theoretical system of The H + 
man Group of George C. Homans by Herbert -- 
Simon, Models of Man (New York: Wiley, 1967). 
Chap. 7. No similar achievement exists in the p» 
litical science field. To cite three significant i 
stances, political science issues are eminently laci 
ing in Kenneth J. Arrow, “Mathematical Mode!’ 
in the Social Sciences,” in D. Lerner and H. °°. 
Lasswell (eds.), The Policy Sciences (Stanfor:! 
Stanford University Press, 1951), Chap. 8; in tis 
contributions collected in P. F. Lazarsfeld (ed ). 
Mathematical Thinking in the Social Scienc? 
(Glencoe: Free Press, 1954): in J. G. Kemeny ar. 
J. L. Snell, Mathematical Models in the Soerc' 
Sciences (Boston: Ginn, 1962). 

* Perhaps the mathematical leap of the dis::. 
pline is just around the corner waiting for ncz- 
quantitative developments. If one is to judge, how - 
ever, from the “mathematics of man” issue of (12 
International Social Science Bulletin introduc: 
by Claude Levi-Strauss (IV, 1954), this literati r- 
is very deceiving. More interesting is John © 
Kemeny, “Mathematics without Numbers,” i1 
Lerner, Quantity and Quality, pp. 85-51; and {ho 
modal logic developed by the Bourbaki gro:;. 
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makes sense to construct formalized systems 
of quantitatively well defined relationships 
(mathematical models) so long as we wander in 
a mist of qualitatively ill-defined concepts. If we 
are to learn, however, from the mathematical 
development of economics, the evidence is that 
it “always lagged behind its qualitative and con- 
ceptual improvement.’?° And my point is, pre- 
cisely, that this is not a casual sequence. It is for 
a very good reason that the progress of quantifi- 
cation should lag—in whatever discipline—be- 
hind its qualitative and conceptual progress, 

In this messy controversy about quantifica- 
tion and its bearing on standard logical rules we 
simply tend to forget that concept formation 
stands prior to quantification. The process of 
thinking inevitably begins with a qualitative 
(natural) language, no matter at which shore we 
shall subsequently land. Correlatively, there is 
no ultimate way of bypassing the fact that hu- 
man understanding—the way in which our mind 
works—requires cut-off points which basically 
correspond (in spite of all subsequent refine- 
ments) to the slices into which a natural or 
qualitative language happens to be divided. 

There is a fantastic lack of perspective in the 
argument that these cut-off points can be ob- 
tained via statistical processing, i.e., by letting 
the data themselves tell us where to draw them. 
For this argument applies only within the frame 
of conceptual mappings which have to tell us first 
of what reality is composed. Let it be stressed, 
therefore, that long before having data which 
can speak for themselves the fundamental artic- 
ulation of language and of thinking is obtained 
logically—by cumulative conceptual refinement 
and chains of coordinated definitions—not by 
measurement. Measurement of what? We cannot 
measure unless we know first what it is that we 
are measuring. Nor can the degrees of something 
tell us what a thing is. As Lazarsfeld and Barton 
neatly phrase it, “before we can investigate the 
presence or absence of some attribute . . . or þe- 
fore we can rank objects or measure them in 


Eléments de Mathématique, appearing periodi- 
cally (Paris: Hermann). For a general treatment 
see J. G. Kemeny, J. L. Snell, G. L. Thompson, 
Iniroduction to Finite Mathematics (Englewood 
Clifis: Prentice Hall, 1957). 

» Joseph J. Spengler, “Quantification in Eco- 
nomics: Its History,” in Lerner, Quantity and 
Quality, p. 176. Spengler equally points out that 
“the introduction of quantitative methods in 
economics did not result in striking discoveries” 
(tbid.). While formal economic theory is by now 
highly isomorphic with algebra, mathematical 
economics has added little to the predictive power 
of the discipline and one often has the impression 
that we are employing guns to kill mosquitos. 
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terms of some variable, we must form the con- 
cept of that variable. ”2 

The major premise is, then, that quantifica- 
tion enters the scene after, and only after, hav- 
ing formed the concept. The minor premise is 
that the “stuff” of quantification—the things 
underpinned by the numbers—cannot be pro- 
vided by quantification itself. Hence the rules of | 
concept formation are independent of, and can- 
not be derived from, the rules which govern the 
treatment of quantities and quantitative rela- 
tions. Let us elaborate on this conclusion. 

In the first place, if we never really have 
“how much” findings—in the sense that the prior 
question always is how much in what, in what 
conceptual container—it follows from this that 
how much quantitative findings are an internal 
element of “what is” qualitative questions: the 
claim that the latter should give way to the 
former cannot be sustained. It equally follows, 
in the second place, that “categoric concepts” of 
the either-or type cannot give way to. “grada~- 
tion concepts” of the more-than-less-than type. 

What is usually lost sight of is that the either- 
or type of logic is the very logic of classification 
building. Classes are required to be mutually ex- 
clusive, i.e., class concepts represent characteris- 
tics which the object under consideration must 
either have or lack. Two items being compared 
must belong first to the same class, and either 
have or not have an attribute; and only if they 
have it, the two items can be matched in terms 
of which has it more or less. Hence the logic of 
gradation belongs to the logic of classification. 
More precisely put, the switch from classifica- 
tion to gradation basically consists of replacing 
the signs “same-different” with the signs “same- 
greater-lesser,” i.e., consists of introducing a 
quantitative differentiation within a qualitative 
sameness (of attributes). Clearly, then, the sign 
“same” established by the logic of classification 
is the requisite condition of introducing the 
signs “plus-minus.” 

The retort tends to be that this is true only as 
Jong as we persist in thinking in terms of attri- 
butes and dichotomies. But this rejoinder misses 
the point that—aside from classifying—we dis- 
pose of no other unfolding technique. Indeed, 
the taxonomical exercise “unpacks” concepts, 
and plays a non-replaceable role in the process 
of thinkmg in that it decomposes mental com- 
pounds into orderly and manageable sets of 
component units. Let it be added that at no 
stage of the methodological argument does the 
taxonomical unpacking lose weight and impor- 


™ “Qualitative Measurement in the Social Sci- 
ences: Classifications, Typologies and Indices,” in 
D. Lerner and H. D. Lasswell (eds.), The Policy 
Sciences, op. cit., p. 155 (my emphasis). 
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tance. As a matter of fact, the more we enter the 
stage of quantification, the more we need unidi- 
mensional scales and continua; and dichotomous 
categorizations serve precisely the purpose of es- 
tablishing the ends, and thereby the uni-dimen- 
sionality, of each continuum. 

Having disposed of the fuzziness brought 
about by the abuse of a quantitative idiom, at- 
tention should immediately be called to the fact- 
finding side of the coin. For my emphasis on 
concept formation should not be misunderstood 
to imply that my concern is more theoretical 
than empirical. This is not so, because the con- 
cepts of any social science are not only the ele- 
ments of a theoretical system; they are equally, 
and just as much, data contamers. Indeed data 
is information which is distributed in, and pro- 
cessed by, “conceptual containers.” And since the 
non-experimental sciences basically depend on 
fact-finding, i.e., on reports about external (not 
laboratory) observables, the empirical question 
becomes what turns a concept into a valuable, 
indeed a valid, fact finding container. 

The reply need not be far-fetched: the lower 
the discriminating power of a conceptual con- 
tamer, the more the facts are misgathered, i.e., 
the greater the misinformation. Conversely, the 
higher the discriminating power of a category, 
the better the information. Admittedly, in and 
by itself this reply is not very illuminating, for 
it only conveys the suggestion that for fact-find- 
ing purposes it is more profitable to exaggerate 
in over-differentiation than in over-assimilation. 
The point is, however, that what establishes, or 
helps establish, the discriminating power of a 
category is the taxonomical infolding. Since the 
logical requirement of a classification is that its 
classes should be mutually exclusive and jointly 
exhaustive, it follows from this that the taxo- 
nomical exercise supplies an orderly series of 
well sharpened categories, and thereby the basis 
for collecting adequately precise information. 
And this is indeed how we know whether, and to 
what extent, a concept has a fact-gathering va- 
lidity. 

Once again, then, it appears that we have 
started to run before having learned how to 
walk. Numbers must be attached—for our pur- 
poses—to “things,” to facts. How are these 
things, or facts, identified and collected? Our 
ultimate ambition may well be to pass from a 
science “of species” to a science of “functional 
co-relations.”2? The question is whether we are 
not repudiating a science of species In exchange 
for nothing. And it seems to me that premature 
haste combined with the abuse of a quantitative 


z2 Harold D. Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan, 
Power and Soctety (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1950), pp. XVI-XVII. 
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idiom is largely responsible not only for the fa: + 
that much of our theorizing is muddled, but als: 
for the fact that much of our research is trivi Y 
and wasteful. 

Graduate students are being sent all over tl: 
world—as LaPalombara vividly puts 1t—on “r 
discriminate fishing expeditions for data.” ™ 
These fishing expeditions are “indiscriminate” 
in that they lack taxonomical backing; which i 
the same as saying that they are fishing expec 1 
tions without adequate nets. The researcher sti: 
out with a “checklist” which is, at best, an Na- 
perfect net of his own. This may be an expedic 1: 
way of handling his private research probler.<, 
but remains a very inconvenient strategy fron 
the angle of the additivity and the compara! i- 
ity of his findings. As a result, the joint ent- 
prise of comparative politics is menaced by 2 
growing potpourri of disparate, non-cumulati\e 
and—in the aggregate—misleading morass cf 
information. 

All in all, and regardless of whether we ry 
on quantitative data or on more qualitative .:- 
formation, in any case the problem is the sari... 
namely, to construct fact-finding categories th: 
own sufficient discriminating power2* If ow 
data containers are blurred, we never know ic 
what extent and on what grounds the “unlike” ` 
made “alike.” If so, quantitative analysis n €y 
well provide more misinformation than qualic. 
tive analysis, especially on account of the agger 
vating circumstance that quantitative misinfor 
mation can be used without any substantive 
knowledge of the phenomena under consic cr 
ation. 

To recapitulate and conclude, I have arg i. 
that the logic of either-or cannot be repleczi 
by the logic of more-and-less. Actually the wo 
logics are complementary, and each has a legi:7- 
mate field of application. Correlatively, pola“ 
oppositions and dichotomous confrontat e~s 
cannot be dismissed: they are a necessary ʻi“) 
m the process of concept formation. Equis, 
impatience with classification is totally unj.<: - 
fied. Rather, we often confuse a mere enum rt- 


= “Macrotheories and Microapplications in Co- ~- 
parative Politics,” Comparative Politics, (Octol<r 
1968), p. 66. 

“It hardly needs to be emphasized that eca-'s 
data—and for that matter most of the data pzs- 
vided by external agencies—are gathered by ¢e7:- 
ceptual containers which hopelessly lack dise: i:r i- 
nation. The question with our standard varisisl:s 
on literacy, urbanization, occupation, industrie lz- 
tion, and the like, is whether they really mecs.t-e 
common underlying phenomena. It is pretty 39- 
vious that, across the world, they do not; anc ! is 
quite aside from the reliability of the data gain: 
ing agencies. 
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tion (or checklist) with a classification, and 
many so called classifications fail to meet the 
minimal requirements for what they claim to be. 

The overconscious thinker takes the view that 
if the study of politics has to be a “science,” 
then it has to be Newton (or from Newton all 
the way up to Hempel). But the experimental 
method is hardly within the reach of political 
science (beyond the format of small group ex- 
perimentation) and the very extent to which we 
are systematically turning to the comparative 
method of verification points to the extent to 
which no stronger method—including the statis- 
tical method—is available. If so, our distinctive 
and major problems begin where the lesson of 
the more exact sciences leaves off. This is tanta- 
mount to saying that a wholesale acceptance of 
the logic and methodology of physics may well 
be self-defeating, and is surely of little use for 
our distinctive needs. In particular, and what- 
ever their limits, classifications remain the req- 
uisite, if preliminary, condition for any scientific 
discourse. As Hempel himself concedes, classifi- 
catory concepts do lend themselves to the de- 
scription of observational findings and to the 
formulation of initial, if erude, empirical gener- 
alizations.25 Moreover, a classificatory activity 
remains the basic instrument for introducing an- 
alytical clarity in whatever we are discussing, 
and leads us to discuss one thing at a time and 
different things at different times. Finally, and 
especially, we need taxonomical networks for 
solving our fact-finding and fact-storing prob- 
lems. No comparative science of polities is plaus- 
ible—on a global scale—unless we can draw on 
extensive information which is sufficiently pre- 
cise to be meaningfully compared. The requisite 
condition for this is an adequate, relatively sta- 
ble and, thereby, additive filing system. Such a 
filing system no longer is a wild dream, thanks 
to computer technology and facilities—except 
for the paradoxical fact that the more we enter 
the computer age, the less our fact-finding and 
fact-storing methods abide by any logically 
standardized criterion. Therefore, my concern 
with taxonomies is also a concern with 1) the 
data side of the question, and 2) our failure to 
provide a filing system for computer exploita- 
tion. We have entered the computer age—but 
with feet of clay. 


II, THE LADDER OF ABSTRACTION 


Tf quantification cannot solve our problems, in 
that we cannot measure before conceptualizing, 
and if, on the other hand, “conceptual stretch- 
ing” is dangerously conducive to the Hegelian 


= Fundamentals of Concept Formation in Em- 
pirical Science (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1952), p. 54. 
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night in which all the cows look black (and 
eventually the milkman is taken for a cow), 
then the issue must be joined from its very be- 
ginning, that is, on the grounds of concept for- 
mation. 

A few preliminary cautions should be entered. 
Things conceived or meaningfully perceived, i.e., 
concepts, are the central elements of proposi- 
tions, and—depending on how they are named— 
provide in and by themselves guidelines of inter- 
pretation and observation. It should be under- 
stood, therefore, that I shall implicitly refer to 
the conceptual element problems which in a 
more extended treatment actually and properly 
belong to the rubric “propositions.” By saying 
concept formation I implicitly point to a propo- 
sition-forming and problem-solving activity. It 
should also be understood, in the second place, 
that my focus will be on those concepts which 
are crucial to the discipline, that is, the concepts 
which Bendix describes as “generalizations in 
disguise.”?6 In the third place, I propose to con- 
centrate on the vertical members of a conceptual 
structure, that is, on 1) observational terms, and 
2) the vertical disposition of such terms along a 
ladder of abstraction. : 

While the notion of abstraction ladder is re- 
lated to the problem of the levels of analysis, the 
two things do not coincide. A highly abstract 
level of analysis may not result from “ladder 
climbing. Indeed a number of universal concep- 
tualizations are not abstracted from observa- 
bles: they are “theoretical terms” defined by 
their systemic meaning? For instance the 
meaning of isomorphism, homeostasis, feedback, 
entrophy, etc., is basically defined by the part 
that each concept plays in the whole theory. In 
other instances, however, we deal with “observa- 
tional terms,” that is, we arrive at highly ab- 


* Reinhard Bendix, “Concepts and Generaliza- 
tions in Comparative Sociological Studies,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, 28 (1963), p. 533. 

“ See Abraham Kaplan, The Conduct of Inquiry, 
pp. 56-57, 63-65. According to Hempel theoretical 
terms “usually purport to not directly observable 
entities and their characteristics. .. . They func- 
tion .. . in scientific theories intended to explain 
generalizations”: “The Theoretician’s Dilemma,” 
in Feigl, Scriven and Maxwell (eds.), Minnesota 
Studies in the Philosophy of Science (Minneap- 
olis: University of Minnesota Press, 1958), vol. 
H, p. 42. While it is admittedly difficult to draw 
a neat division between theoretical and observa- 
tional terms, it is widely recognized that the for- 
mer cannot be reduced to, nor derived from, the 
latter. For a recent assessment of the controversy, 
see A. Meoiti, ‘‘L’Eliminazione dei Termini 
Teorici,” in Rivista di Filosofia, 2 (1969), pp. 119- 
134. 
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stract levels of conceptualization via ladder 
climbing, via abstractive inferences from observ- 
ables. For instance, terms such as group, com- 
munication, conflict, and decision can either be 
used in a very abstract or in a very concrete 
meaning, either in some very distant relation to 
observables or with reference to direct observa- 
tions. In this case we have, then, “empirical con- 
cepts” which can be located at, and moved 
along, very different points of a ladder of ab- 
straction. If so, we have the problem of assessing 
the level of abstraction at which observational 
or (in this sense) empirical concepts are located, 
and the rules of transformation thus resulting. 
And this seems to be the pertinent focus for the 
issue under consideration, for our fundamental 
problem is how to make extensional gains (by 
climbing the abstraction ladder) without having 
to suffer unnecessary losses in precision and em- 
pirical testability. 

The problem can be neatly underpinned with 
reference to the distinction, and relation, be- 
tween the exéension (denotation) and intension 
(connotation) of a term. A standard definition is 
as follows: “The extension of a word is the class 
of things to which the word applies; the inten- 
sion of a word is the collection of properties 
Which determine the things to which the word 
applies.”?8 Likewise, the denotation of a word is 
the totality of objects indicated by that word; 
and the connotation is the totality of character- 
istics anything must possess to be in the denota- 
tion of that word.?° i 

Now, there are apparently two ways of climb- 
ing a ladder of abstraction. One is to broaden 
the extension of a concept by diminishing its at- 
tributes or properties, i.e., by reducing its con- 
notation. In this case a more “general,” or more 
inclusive, concept can be obtained without any 
loss of precision. The larger the class, the lesser 
its differentiae; but those differentiae that re- 
main, remain precise. Moreover, following this 
procedure we obtain conceptualizations which, 
no matter how all-embracing, still bear a trace- 
able relation to a collection of specifics, and—out 
of being amenable to identifiable sets of specifics 
—lend themselves to empirical testing. 

On the other hand, this is hardly the proce- 
dure implied by “conceptual stretching,” which 
adds up to being an attempt to augment the ex- 


ZI quote from Wesley C. Salmon, Logic (Engle- 
wood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1963), pp. 90-91. The 
distinction is more or less the same in any text- 
book of logie. 

”“Connotation” is also applied, more broadly, 
to the associations, or associated conceptions 
brought to mind by the use of a word. As indi- 
cated by the text, I intend here the narrower 
meaning. i 
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tension without diminishing the intension: thz 
denotation is extended by obfuscating the cor- 
notation. As a result we do not obtain a morz 
general concept, but its counterfeit, a mere ger- 
erality (where the pejorative “mere” is meant to 
restore the distinction between correct and ir- 
correct ways of subsuming a term under 2 
broader genus.) While a general concept can Ec 
said to represent a collection of specifics, a mere 
generality cannot be underpinned, out of its i - 
definiteness, by specifics. And while a gener:.. 
concept is conducive to scientific “generaliz:- 
tions,” mere generalities are conducive only € 
vagueness and conceptual obscurity. 

The rules for climbing and descending along : 
ladder of abstraction are thus very simple rul x: 
—in principle. We make a concept more abstra y. 
and more general by lessening its properties >" 
attributes. Conversely, a concept is specified hy 
the addition (or unfolding) of qualifications, 1.:., 
by augmenting its attributes or properties. If so, 
let us pass on to consider a ladder of abstracti 
as such. It is self-evident that along the abstrece- 
tion ladder one obtains very different degrees s: 
inclusiveness and, conversely, specificity. Thee 
differences can be usefully underpinned—for i 12 
purposes of comparative politics—by disti.- 
guishing three levels of abstraction, labeled, 7: 
shorthand, HL (high level), ML (medii? 
level), and LL (low level). 

High level categorizations obtain univer :c: 
conceptualizations: whatever connotation is si.c- 
rificed to the requirement of global denotation--- 
either in space, time, or even both®® HL ecr- 
cepts can also be visualized as the ultimate j:c- 
nus which cancels all its species. Descending < 
step, medium level categorizations fall short +. 
universality and thus can be said to obtain gos 
eral classes: at this level not all differentiae i: < 
sacrificed to extensional requirements. Nonet 1:- 
less, ML concepts are intended to stress simile v- 
ties at the expense of uniqueness, for at ti: 
level of abstraction we are typically dealing wi: 
generalizations. Finally, low level categories o- 
tain specific, indeed configurative conceptualiz:- 
tions: here denotation is sacrificed to aceuri.c 
of connotation. One may equally say that wi ! 
LL categories the differentiae of individual ict 
tings are stressed above their similarities: s: 
much so that at this level definitions are of::; 
contextual. 

A couple of examples may be usefully ente: cz 
In a perceptive essay which runs parallel to z: 


"The space and time dimensions of cones: 
are often associated with the geography verus 
history debate. I would rather see it as the “nko: 
goes with when?” question, that is, as a calercr: 
time versus historical time dilemma. But this lin2 


of development cannot be pursued here. 
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line of thinking Neil J. Smelser makes the point 
that, for purposes of comparability, “staff is 
more satisfactory than administration ..., and 
administration is more satifactory than civil ser- 
vice.”3! This is so, according to Smelser, because 
the concept of civil service “is literally useless in 
connection with societies without a formal state 
or governmental apparatus.” In this respect “the 
concept of administration is somewhat superior 
. . . but even this term is quite culture-bound.” 
Hence the more helpful term is “Weber’s con- 
cept of staff... since it can encompass without 
embarassment various political arrangements 
.. 232 In my own terms the argument would be 
rephrased as follows. In the field of so-called 
comparative public administration, “staff” is 
the high level universal category. “Administra~- 
tion” is still a good travelling category, but falls 
short of universal applicability in that it retains 
some of the attributes associated with the more 
specific notion of “bureaucracy.” Descending the 
Jadder of abstraction further we then find “civil 
service,’ which is qualified by its associations 
with the modern State. Finally, and to pursue 
the argument, all the way down to the low level 
of abstraction, a comparative study of, say, 
French and English state employees will dis- 
cover their unique and distinguishing traits and 
would thus provide contextual definitions. 

The example suggested by Smelser is fortu- 
nate in that we are offered a choice of terms, so 
that (whatever the choice) a different level of 
abstraction can be identified by a different de- 
nomination. The next example is illustrative, in- 
stead, of the far less fortunate situation in which 
we may have to perform across the whole ladder 
of abstraction with one and same term. In illus- 
trating his caution that many concepts are “gen- 
eralizations in disguise,” Bendix comes across 
such a simple concept as “village.” Yet he notes 
that the term village may be misleading when 
applied to Indian society, where “the minimum 
degree of cohesion commonly associated with 
this term is absent.’3? Even in such a simple 
case, then, a scholar is required to place the var- 
ious associations of “village” along an abstrac- 
tion ladder in accord with the travelling exten- 
sion afforded by each connotation. 

Clearly, there is no hard and fast dividing line 
between levels of abstraction. Borders can only 
be drawn very loosely; and the number of slices 


= “Notes on the Methodology of Comparative 
Analysis of Economic Activity,” Transactions of 
the Sixth World Congress of Sociology, 1967, Inter- 
national Sociological Association, vol. II, p. 103. 

= Ibid. 

* Bendix, “Concepts and Generalizations. .. .,” 
p. 536. 
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into which the ladder is divided largely depends 
on how fine one’s analysis needs to be. Three 
slices are sufficient, however, for the purposes of 
logical analysis. And my major concern is, in 
this connection, with what goes on at the upper 
end of the ladder, at the crucial juncture at 
which we cross the border between medium level 
general concepts and high level universals. The 
issue may be formulated as follows: how far up 
can an observational term be pushed without 
self-denying results? 

In principle the extension of a concept should 
not be broadened beyond the point at which at 
least one relatively precise connotation (prop- 
erty or attribute) is retained. In practice, how- 
ever, the requirement of positive identification 
may be too exacting. But even if no minimal 
positive identification can be afforded, I do not 
see how we can renounce the requirement of 
negative identification. The crucial distinction 
would thus be between 1) concepts defined by 
negation or ex adverso, i.e., by saying what they 
are not, and 2) concepts without negation, i.e., 
no-opposite concepts, conceptions without speci- 
fied termination or boundaries. The logical prin- 
ciple involved im this distinction is omnis deter- 
minatio est negatio, that is, any determination 
involves a negation. According to this principle 
the former concepts are, no matter how broad, 
determinate; whereas the latter are mdetermi- 
nate, literally without termination. 

If this principle is applied to the climbing 
process along a ladder of abstraction, and pre- 
cisely to the point at which ML categories are 
turned into HL universals, in the first instance 
we obtain empirical universals, whereas in the 
second instance we obtain universals which lack 
empirical value—pseudo-universals for an empir- 
ical science. The reason for this is that a concept 
qualified by a negation may, or may not, be 
found to apply to the real world; whereas a 
non-bounded concept always applies by defini- 
tion: having no specified termination, there is no 
way of ascertainmg whether it applies to the 
real world or not. An empirical universal is such 
because it still points to something; whereas a 
non-empirical universal indiscriminately points 
to everything (as any researcher on the field 
soon discovers). 

The group concept lends itself-nicely as an il- 
lustration of the foregoing (other examples will 
be discussed in greater detail later), and is very 
much to the point in that it represents the first 
large scale attempt to meet the travelling prob- 
lem of comparative politics. In the group theory 
of politics (Bentley, David Truman, and Earl 
Lathan being the obvious references) it is clear 
enough that “group” becomes an all-embracing 
category: not only an analytical construct (as the 
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ueer and unclear terminology of the discipline 

rould have it), but definitely a universal con- 

truct. However, we are never really told what 

roup 7s not. Not only “group” applies every- 
where, as any universal should; it equally ap- 
plies to everything, that is, never and nowhere 
shall we encounter non-groups.** If so, how is it 
that the group theory of politics has been fol- 
owed—in the fifties—by a great deal of empiri- 
zal research? The reply is that the research was 
aot guided by the universal construct but by in- 
tuitive concrete conceptualizations. Hence the 
‘indefinite group” of the theory, and the “con- 
crete groups” of the research, fall wide apart. 
The unfortunate consequences are not only that 
the research lacks theoretical backing (for want 
of medium level categories, and especially of a 
taxonomic framework), but that the vagueness 
lof the theory has no fit for the specificity of the 
findings. We are thus left with a body of litera- 
ture that gives the frustrating feeling of disman- 
tling theoretically whatever it discovers empiri- 
cally. 

There is, then, a break-off point in the search 
for universal inclusiveness beyond which we 
have, theoretically, a “nullification of the prob- 
lem” and, empirically, what may be called an 
“empirical vaporization.” This is the point at 
which a concept is not even determined ex ad- 
verso. By saying that no-opposite universals are 
of no empirical use I do not imply that they are 
utterly useless. But I do wish to say that when- 
ever notions such as groups or—as in my subse- 
quent examples—pluralism, integration, partici- 
pation, and mobilization, obtain no termination, 
1e. remain indeterminate, they provide only 
tags, chapter headings, i.e., the main entries of a 
filing system. From an empirical point of view 
pseudo-universals are only funnels of approach 
and can only perform, so to speak, an allusive 
function, 

Turning to the middle slice—the fat slice of 
the medium level categories—it will suffice to 
note that at this level we are required to per- 
form the whole set of operations that some au- 
thors call “definition by analysis,” that is, the 
process of defining a term by finding the genus 
to which the object designated by the word be- 
longs, and then specifying the attributes which 


“This criticism is perhaps unfair to David Tru- 
man’s The Governmental Process (New York: 
Knopf, 1951). However, in spite of its penetrating 
anatomy the pace of the enquiry is set by the sen- 
tence that “an excessive preoccupation with defini- 
tion will only prove a handicap” (p. 23). For a 
development of this line of criticism see G. Sartori, 
“Gruppi di Pressione o Gruppi di Interesse?,” JI 
Mulino, 1959, pp. 7-42. 
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distinguish such object from all the other species 
of the same genus. When Apter complains that 
our “analytical categories are too general when 
they are theoretical, and too descriptive where 
they are not,” I understand this complaint to 
apply to our disorderly leaps from observational 
findings all the way up to universal categorics— 
and vice versa—by-passing as it were the siage 
of definition by analysis. Apter is quite right in 
pleading for “better intermediate analytical cat- 
egories.” But these intermediate categories can- 
not be constructed, I fear, as long as our con- 
tempt for the taxonomical exercise leaves us 
with an atrophied medium level of abstraction. 

The low level of abstraction may appear unin- 
teresting to the comparative scholar. He would 
be wrong, however, on two counts. First, when 
the comparative scholar is engaged in field work. 
the more his fact-finding categories are brought 
down to this level, the better his research. Sec- 
ond, it is the evidence obtained nation-by-nation. 
or region-by-region (or whatever the unit of an- 
alysis may be) that helps us decide which classi- 
fication works, or which new criterion of classifi- 
cation should be developed. 

While classifying must abide by logical rules 
logic has nothing to do with the usefulness of 2 
classificatory system. Botanists, mineralogist: 


and zoologists have not created their taxonomi- 


cal trees as a matter of mere logical unfolding: 
that is, they have not imposed their “classes’ 
upon their animals, any more than their animal. 
(flowers or minerals) have imposed themselve:: 
upon their classifiers. Let it be added that the 
information requirements of such an unsettle 
science as a science of polities can hardly be sat- 
isfied by single-purpose classifications (not to 
mention single-purpose checklists). As I have 
stressed, we desperately need standard fact-find- 
ing and fact-storing containers (concepts). Bu; 
this standardization is only possible and fruitfui 
on the basis of “multi-purpose” and, at th: 
limit, all-purpose classifications. Now, whether ~». 
classification may serve multiple purposes. ane 
which classification fits this requirement bes:, 
this is something we discover inductively, thau 
is, starting from the bottom of the ladder of ab- 
straction. 

The overall discussion is recapitulated in Ta- 
ble 1 with respect to its bearing on the problem; 
of comparative politics. A few additional com- 
ments are in order. In the first place, reference 
to three levels of abstraction brings out the ir- 
adequacy of merely distinguishing betwee: 


“David E. Apter, “Political Studies and the 
Search for a Framework,” (pp. 15-16 mns.) to Le 
published in C. Allen, W. Johnson (eds.), African 
Perspectives, Cambridge University Press. 
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TABLE 1. LADDER OF ABSTRACTION 


Levels of Abstraction 
Purpose 


nt 


HL: High Level Categories 
Universal conceptualiza- 


tions theory) 


ML: Medium Level Categories 


General conceptualiza- 


relatively 
tions and taxonomies 


LL: Low Level Categories 
Configurative concep- 
tualizations 


“broad” and “narrow” meanings of a term.°° 
For this does not clarify, whenever this is neces- 
sary, whether we distinguish, 1) between HL 
universal and ML general conceptualizations, or 
2) between ML genuses and species or, 3) be- 
tween ML and LL categories, or even 4) be- 
tween HL universal and LL configurative con- 
ceptualizations. 

In the second place, and more important, ref- 
erence to the ladder of abstraction forcibly high- 
lights the drastic loss of logical articulation, in- 
deed the gigantic leap, implied by the argument 
that all differences are “a matter of degree.” 
This cannot be conceded, to begin with, at the 
level of universal categories. But all differences 
cannot be considered a matter of more-or-less at 
the medium level either. At the top we inevita- 
bly begin with opposite pairs, with polar oppo- 
sites, and this is tantamount to saying that the 
top ML categories definitely and only establish 
differences in kind. From here downwards defi- 
nitions are obtained via the logic of classifica- 
tion, and this implies that a logic of gradation 
cannot be applied as long as we establish differ- 
ences between species. Differences in degree ob- 
tain only after having established that two or 
more objects have the same attributes or prop- 
erties, i.e., belong to the same species. Indeed, it 
is only within the same class that we are entitled 
—and indeed required—to ask which object has 
more or less of an attribute or property. 

In principle, then, it is a fallacy to apply the 
logic of gradation whenever ladder climbing (or 
descending) is involved. If we are reminded that 
along the ladder we augment the extension by 
diminishing the denotation (and vice versa), 
what is at stake here is the presence or absence 
of a given property; and this is not a matter of 


3 The same caution applies to the distinctions 
between micro and macro, or between molecular 
and molar. These distinctions are insufficient for 
the purpose of underpinning the level of analysis. 


Cross-area comparisons among 
heterogeneous contexts {global 


Intra-area comparisons among 
homogeneous 
texts (middle range theory) 


Country by country analysis 
(narrow-gauge theory) 


Major Comparative Scope and | Logical and Empirical 


Properties of Concepts 
Maximal extension 
Minimal intension _ 
Definition by negation 


Balance of denotation with con-' 
notation 

Definition by analysis, ie. per 
genus et differentiam 


con~ 


Maximal intension 
Minimal extension 
Contextual definition 


degree, but a matter of establishing the level of 
abstraction. Hence it is only after having set- 
tled at a given level of abstraction that consider- 
ations of more-and-less correctly apply. And the 
rule of thumb seems to be that the higher the 
level of abstraction, the less a degree language 
applies (as anything but a metaphor); whereas 
the lower level of abstraction, the more a degree 
optics correctly and necessarily applies, and the 
more we profit from graduation concepts. 

In the third place, and equally important, ref- 
erence to the ladder of abstraction casts many 
doubts on the optimistic view—largely shared 
by the methodological literature—that “The 
more universal a proposition, i.e., the greater the 
number of events a proposition accounts for, the 
more potential falsifiers can be found, and the 
more informative is the proposition.’’’7 The sen- 
tence suggests a simultaneous and somewhat nat- 
ural progression of universality, falsifiers and in- 
formative content. It seems to me, instead, that 
reference to the correct technique-of ladder 
climbing (and descending) confronts us at all 
points with choosing between range of explana- 
tion (thereby including the explanation of the 
relationships among the items under investiga- 
tion), and accuracy of description (or Informa- 
tive accuracy). By saying that the “informative 
content” of a proposition grows by climbing the 
abstraction ladder, we should not be misled into 
understanding that we are supplying more de- 
scriptive information. Hence it is ‘dubious 
whether we are really supplying more potential 
falsifiers (let alone the danger of “overly univer- 
sal” propositions of no informative value for 
which falsifiers cannot be found). 

Before concluding it should not pass unno- 


“I quote Erik Allardt, “The Merger of Ameri- 
can and European Traditions of Sociological Re- 
search: Contextual Analysis,” Social Science In- 
formation, 1 (1968), p. 165. But the sentence is 
illustrative of a current mood. 
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ticed that in this section I have never used the 
word “variable,” nor mentioned operational de- 
finitions, nor invoked indicators. Equally, my 
reference to gradation concepts and to consider- 
ations of more-or-less has been, so far, entirely 
pre-quantitative. What is noteworthy, then, is 
the length that has been travelled before enter- 
ing the problems which scem to monopolize our 
methodological awareness. There is nothing 
wrong, to be sure, in taking up an argument at 
whichever point we feel that we have something 
to say—except that the tail of the methodologi- 
cal argument should not be mistaken for its be- 
ginning. Since I have taken up the issue at an 
early stage, I cannot possibly carry it through to 
its end. It behooves me, nonetheless, to indicate 
how I would plug what I have said into what 
shall have to remain unsaid.38 

For one thing, it should be understood that by 
considering concepts—the genus—I have not ex- 
eluded the consideration of variables, which are 
a species. That is, a variable is still a concept; 
but a concept is not necessarily a variable. If all 
concepts could be turned into variables, the dif- 
ference could be considered provisional. Unfor- 
tunately, as a scholar well versed in quantitative 
analysis puts it, “all the most interesting vari- 
ables are nominal.”8° Which is the same as say- 
ing that all the most interesting concepts are not 
variables in the proper, strict sense of implying 
“the possibility of measurement in the most ex- 
act sense of the word.’’° 

A closely linked and similar argument applies 
to the operationist requirement. Just as concepts 
are not necessarily variables, definitions are not 
necessarily operational. The definitional require- 
ment for a concept is that its meaning is de- 
clared, while operational definitions are required 
to state the conditions, indeed the operations, by 
means of which a concept can be verified and, 
ultimately, measured. Accordingly we may use- 
fully distinguish between definition of meaning 
and operational definition. And while it is obvi~ 
ous that an operational definition still is a decla- 
ration of meaning, the reverse is not true. 


In this latter connection an excellent reader 
still is P. F. Lazarsfeld and M. Rosenberg (eds.), 
The Language of Social Research (Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1955). See also its largely revised and 
updated revision, R. Boudon and P. F. Lazarsfeld, 
Méthodes de la Sociologie, 2 Vols. (Paris and La 
Haye: Mouton, 1965-1966). 

* Richard Rose, “Social Measure and Public 
Policy in Britain—The Empiricizing Process,” mns. 
p. 8. 

” Lazarsfeld and Barton in Lerner and Lasswell, 
The Policy Sciences, p. 170. This notably excludes, 
for the authors, the application of “variable” to 
items that can be ranked but not measured. 
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The contention often is that definition 9» 
meaning represents a pre-scientific age of defi: `- 
tion, which should be superseded in scienti!: 
discourse by operational definitions. Llowevi:. 
this contention can hardly meet the problems v` 
concept formation, and indeed appears to igne: ` 
them. As the ladder of abstraction scheme he! `: 
to underline, among the many possible ways uv 
procedures of defining the ex adverso definitic ` 
and taxonomic unfoldings (or definition by an. 
ysis) some correspond to different levels of an ` 
ysis and play, at each level, a non-replaccals.> 
role. Moreover operational definitions genere ` 
entail a drastic curtailment of meaning fer tl 
can only maintain those meanings that com: ! 
with the operationist requirement. Now, we :° - 
surely required to reduce ambiguity by cutu’: 
down the range of meanings of concepts. But in: 
operational criterion of reducing ambiguity :7 
tails drastic losses in conceptual richness and }° 
explanatory power. Take, for instance, the s, 
gestion that “social class’ should be dismis : ` 
and replaced by a set of operational stateme. - 
relating to income, occupation, educational levc . 
etc. If the suggestion were adopted wholes: `> 
the loss of conceptual substance would be ro: 
only considerable, but unjustified. The same £- 
plies, to cite another instance, to “power.” To: 
concerned with the measurement of power d» 
not imply that the meaning of the cone; 
should be reduced to what ean be measu. 
about power—the latter view would make iv 
man behavior in whatever collective sphere .- 
most inexplicable. 

It should be understood. therefore, that oj; °- 
ational definitions implement. but do not c' 
place, definitions of meaning. Indeed there m:- 
be a conceptualization before we engage in oji: 
ationalization. As Hempel recommends, oper. 
tional definitions should not be “emphasized : 
the neglect of the requirement of systemctic `` 
port.’ This is also to say that definition: 
meaning of theoretical import, hardly oy: ~ 
tional definitions, account for the dynamic: 
intellectual discovery and stimulation. Finall . ` 
should be understood that empirical testing : 
curs before, and also without, operational de’: 
tions. Testing is any method of checking co:i > 
spondence with reality by the use of pertinent <`, 
servations; hence the decisive difference bror :: 


“ Fundamentals of Concept Formation in ils.. 
pirical Science, p. 60. At p. 47 Hempel writes: 
is precisely the discovery of concepts with thec : 
ical Import which advances scientific underst >: 


ing; and such discovery requires scientific in -. - 


tiveness and cannot be replaced by the-—cert: `> 
indispensable, but also definitely insufficic 
operationist or empiricist requirement of empi 
import alone.” 
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about by operationalization is verification, or 
falsification, by measurement,*? 

Speaking of testing, indicators are indeed pre- 
cious “testing helpers.” As a matter of fact it is 
difficult to see how theoretical terms could be 
empiricized and tested otherwise, that is, with- 
out having recourse to indicators. Indicators are 
also expedient shortcuts for the empirical check- 
ing of observational terms. Yet the question re- 
mains: Indicators of what? If we have fuzzy 
concepts, the fuzziness will remain as it is. That 
is to say that indicators cannot, in and by them- 
selves, sharpen our concepts and relieve us from 
composing and decomposing them along a ladder 
of abstraction. 


IV. COMPARATIVE FALLACIES: AN ILLUSTRATION 


We may now confront in more detail how the 
ladder of abstraction scheme brings out the 
snares and the faults of our current way of han- 
dling the travelling problem of comparative poli- 
tics. For we may now settle at a less rarified 
level of discussion and proceed on the basis of 
examples. It is pretty obvious that my line of 
analysis largely cuts across the various theories 
and schools that propose themselves for adop- 
tion in comparative politics, for my basic preoc- 
cupation is with the ongoing work of the “nor- 
mal science,” i.e., with the common conceptual 
problems of the discipline. Nonetheless it will be 
useful to enter here a somewhat self-contained 
illustration which bears not only on discrete 
concepts, but equally on a theoretical frame- 
work. I have thus selected for my first detailed 
discussion the categories of “structure” and 
“function,” and this precisely on account of 
their crucial role in establishing the structural- 
functional approach in the political science set- 
ting.48 

In introducing his pioneering comparative vol- 
ume, Almond boldly asserts: “What we have 


“This is not to say that operationalization al- 
lows eo ipso for quantitative measurements, but 
to suggest that either operational definitions are 
ultimately conducive to measurement, or may not 
be worthwhile. 

I specify political science setting to avoid the 
unnecessary regression to Malinowski and Radcliff- 
Brown. This is also to explain why I set aside the 
contributions of Taleott Parsons and of Marion J. 
Levy. Flanigan and Fogelman distinguish between 
three major streams, labeled 1) eclectie function- 
alism, 2) empirical functionalism (Merton), and 
3) structural-functional analysis. (“Functional 
Analysis,” in Charlesworth, Contemporary Political 
Analysis, pp. 72-79). My discussion exclusively ap- 
plies to part of the latter. 
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done is to separate political function from politi- 
eal structure.”!+ This separation is indeed eru- 
cial. But ten years have gone by and the assign- 
ment remains largely unfulfilled. Indeed the 
structural-functional school of thought is still 
grappling—with clear symptoms of frustration— 
with the preliminary difficulty of defining “func- 
tion” —both taken by itself and in its relation to 
“structure.”45 

Whether function can be simply conceived as 
an “activity” performed by structures; or 
whether it is more proper to construe function 
as an “effect’’;4* or whether function should be 
conceived only as a “relation” among structures*? 
—this controversy turns out to be largely im- 
material in the light of our substantive perfor- 
mance, That is to say, if our attention turns to 
the functional vocabulary in actual use, a pe- 
rusal of the literature quickly reveals two 


“Gabriel A. Almond and James §. Coleman, 
The Politics of the Developing Areas (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1960), p. 59. 

“Tt should be understood that by now the struc- 
tural-functional label applies to a widely scattered 
group operating on premises which are largely at 
variance. 

“This focus was suggested by R. K. Merton, 
whose concern was to separate function—defined as 
an “observable objective consequence’”—from “sub- 
jective disposition,” i.e., aims, motives and purposes 
(Social Theory and Social Structure, Glencoe: The 
Free Press, rev. ed., 1957, p. 24 and, passim, pp. 19- 
84.) In attempting to meet the difficulties raised 
by the Mertonian focus, Robert T. Holt construes 
functions as “sub-types” of effects, and precisely 
as the “system-relevant effects of structures”: 
understanding system-relevance as the “system~ 
requiredness” which is determined, in turn, by the 
“functional requisites” of a given system. (“A Pro- 
posed Structural-Functional Framework,” in 
Charlesworth, Contemporary Political Analysis, 
pp. 88-90). My own position is that Merton over- 
stated his case thereby creating for his followers 
unnecessary and unsettled complications. 

“This is the mathematical meaning of function. 
E.G. according to Fred W. Riggs in systems theory 
function refers to “a relation between struc- 
tures.” (“Some Problems with Systems Theory— 
The Importance of Structure,” mimeographed p. 
8. A redrafted version is scheduled for publication 
in Michael Haas and Henry Kariel (eds.), Ap- 
proaches to the Study of Political Science, (Chand- 
ler Publishing Co.) There are problems, however, 
also with this definition. In particular, while the 
mathematical meaning of function is suited for 
whole systems analysis, it hardly suits the needs 
of segmented systems analysis. 
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things: a tantalizing anarchy (on this more 
later), and, second, that the functional terminol- 
ogy employed most of the time by most practi- 
tioners definitely carries a purposive or teleologi- 
cal connotation. Skillful verbal camouflage may 
well push the teleological implication in the 
background. Yet it is hard to find a functional 
argumentation which really escapes, in the final 
analysis, Zweckrationalitat, what Max Weber 
called rationality of ends.48 We may well quarrel 
about the definition;+® yet the substance of the 
matter remains that the definitional controversy 
has little bearing on our subsequent proceedings. 
If so, it suits my purposes to settle for the way 
in which most people use “function” In practice 
(regardless of how they theorize about it), and 
thereby to settle for the common sense, unso- 
phisticated meaning. 

When we say, somewhat naively, that struc- 
tures “have functions,” we are interested in the 
reason for being of structures: we are implying, 
that is, that structures exist for some end, pur- 
pose, destination or assignment.®° This is tanta- 
mount to saying that “funetion”’ points to a 
means-end relationship (which becomes, from a 
systemic viewpoint, also a part-whole relation- 
ship), 1e., that function is the activity per- 
formed by a structure—the means—vis-a-vis its 


s Rationality of ends should not be confused 
with Wertrattonahiat, value rationality, among 
other reasons because in the former perspective all 
conceivable ends can be hypothesized as being 
equally valid. Hence in the Zweckrationalitat per- 
spective there is little point in unmasking func~ 
tions as “eu-functions” or, conversely, as “caco- 
functions.” Whether the good goals of one man 
are the bad goals of the next man becomes rele- 
vant only if we enter a normative, Wertrationalitat 
discussion. 

“For the many additional intricacies of the sub- 
ject that I must neglect, a recent, interesting 
reader largely focussed on the “debate over func- 
tionalism” is N. J. Demerath and R, A. Peterson 
(eds.), System, Change and Conflict (New York: 
Free Press, 1967). For a critical statement of the 
inherent limitations of functionalism see W. C. 
Runciman, Social and Political Theory (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1963), pp. 
109-123. Hempel equally takes a critical view of 
“the logic of functional analysis” (in Gross, Sym- 
postum on Soctological Theory, pp. 271-307), but 
his standpoint is often far removed from our prob- 
lems. 

This is not to fall prey to the subjectivistic 
fallacy on which Merton builds his case (supra, 
note 46). Purpose may be a “motivation” of the 
actor, but may equally be—as it is in teleological 
analysis—an “imputation” of the observer. 
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ascribed or actually served purpose.®! Con- 
versely, dis-function, non-functionality, and the 
like, indicate—from different angles—that the 
assigned purpose is not served by a given struc- 
ture. And this current usage of function goes a 
long way to explain, in turn, our difficulties with 
structure. 

The major problem with “structure” is, in fact, 
that political bodies and institutions largely 
bear, if not a functional denomination, a func- 
tional definition. Either under the sheer force ot 
names—which is in itself a tremendous force—- 
or for the sake of brevity, political structure; 
are seldom adequately defined on their own 
terms—qua structures. That is to say, on th? 
one hand, that we dispose of a functional (pur- 
posive) vocabulary, whereas we badly lack 1 
structural (descriptive) vocabulary; and tha, 
on the other hand, even when we deliberatel- 
ask “what is,’ we are invariably prompted to re- 
ply in terms of “what for.” What is an election? 
A means (a structure) for electing office holders. 
What is a legislature? An arrangement for pro- 
ducing legislation. What is a government? A set- 
up for governing. The structure is almost invari- 
ably perceived and qualified by its salient func- 
tion.5? This makes a great deal of sense in prac- 
tical politics, but represents a serious handieca> 
for the understanding of polities. 

The plain fact is, then, that the structurai- 
functional analyst is a lame scholar. He claims 
to walk on two feet, but actually stands on ore 
foot—and a bad foot at that. He cannot reall: 
visualize the interplay between “structure” anl 
“function” because the two terms are seldom, :f 
ever, neatly disjoined: the structure remains 
throughout a twin brother of its imputed func- 


“Unintended functions’—the fact that struc- 
tures may serve ends and obtain results whicna 
were neither forseen nor desired by the structure 
builders—can be entered, for the economy of my 
argument, into the list of the purposes actually 
served. Likewise “latent functions” are immatcri:] 
to my point. 

Riggs makes the same point, namely, that “eu~ 
rent terminology quite confusingly links structur:) 
and functional meanings” from the opposite ang e 
that expressions such as “legislature and public ad- 
ministrator ... are normally defined structurall.-, 
the first as an elected assembly, the second as 2 
bureaucratic office”; but then goes on to say thet 
“the words ...also imply functions” (p. 23 of the 
paper cit. supra, note 47). It should be understoo/, 
therefore, that my “structural definition” calls for 
a thorough structural description. If the argument 
were left at defining a legislature as an electe 
assembly, then it can be made either way, as Rigsr 
does. 
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tional purposes. And here we enter a somewhat 
vicious whirl which leads the approach to con- 
clusions which, if true, would be self-denying. 

Whatever else the — structural-functional 
scholar may have failed to discover, he feels 
pretty sure about three points: first, no struc- 
ture is unifunctional, i.e., performs only one 
function; second, the same structure can be 
multifunctional, i.e., can perform across different 
countries widely different functions; third, and 
therefore, the same function has structural al- 
ternatives, i.e., can be performed by very differ- 
ent structures. Now, to some extent these points 
are undeniable—but only to the extent sensed at 
any time by any perceptive comparative scholar. 
My quarrel is with the emphasis, which is un- 
warranted and positively misleading. 

Is it really the same structure that functions 
differently? Or is the functional performance 
different because the structure is not the same? 
The thesis generally lacks adequate evidence on 
the structural side. For instance, “elections” are 
multifunctional (they may well serve the pur- 
pose of legitimizing a despot), but “free 
elections” are not.” That is to say, as soon as 
the electoral process obtains a structural under- 
pinning—the minute and multiple structural 
conditions that make for free voting—electoral 
multifunctionality rapidly comes to an end. If 
the voter is offered alternatives, if the candi- 
dates are free to compete, if fraudulent counting 
7g Impossible, then free elections do serve—ev- 
erywhere—the purpose of allowing an electorate 
to select and dismiss office holders. In view of 
this primary, fundamental purpose the same 
electoral structure (same in providing all the 
necessary safeties) either approaches uni-func- 
tionality, or leaves us with non-functionality, 
e.g, with the finding that illiterate voters are 
unable to use electoral mechanisms which pre- 
suppose literacy. 

While the most serious problem and default is 
that the structures are inadequately pinpointed 
and described, let me hasten to add that we are 
not performing much better from the functional 
end of the argument. For our functional catego- 
ries also generally lack adequate underpinning. 
Surprisingly enough—if one considers the far 
greater ease with which the functional side of 
the problem can be attacked—our functions 
tend to be as unhelpful as our structures. 

For instance, if one asks, “Why a party sys- 
tem?” the least challengeable and most inclusive 
reply might be that parties perform a communi- 


“T cite the title of W. J. M. MacKenzie’s book 
Free Elections, (London: Allen & Unwin, 1958) 
to imply that a real structural underpinning may 
well presuppose a hundred-page description. 
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cation function. And if the problem is left ai 
that, it easily follows that the authorities and 
the citizens “communicate,” in some sense, in 
any polity, i.e., even when no party system ex- 
ists. Hence party systems have structural alter- 
natives—quod erat demonstrandum. But the 
problem cannot be left at that, i.e., with an un- 
bounded, no-difference notion of communication 
which nullifies the problem. And the underpin- 
ning of communication brings out, first, that 
there is an essential difference between up-going 
and descending communication, and, second, 
that it is equally important to distinguish be- 
tween “communication-information” and “com- 
munication-pressure.” If so, to define a party 
system as an instrument for “communicating” 
demands and conveying “information” to the 
authorities, is to miss the point. A party system 
is, in reality, a mechanism for sustaining de- 
mands—and pressing demands—all the way 
through to policy implementation. What is at 
stake, then, is the passage from a two-way (re- 
versible) communication-information to a pre- 
valence of up-going communication-pressure. 
And for this latter purpose we have not devised, 
so far, any structural alternative. A party system 
turns out to be, therefore, a non-replaceable, 
unique structure as soon as we spell out its dis- 
tinctive, crucial reason for being. 

A more careful scrutiny goes to show, then, 
that the multi-functional, multi-structural argu- 
ment has been pushed far too far, indeed to the 
point of becoming erroneous. Aside from the er- 
ror, the irony of the situation is that, as it 
stands, the thesis appears self-defeating. If the 
same structure performs utterly different func- 
tions in different countries, and if we can always 
find structural alternatives for whatever func- 
tion, what is the use of structural-functional 
analysis? 

Pullmg the threads together, I need not spend 
much time in arguing that the stalemate and the 
mishandlings of the structural-functional ap- 
proach have a lot to do with the ladder of ab- 
straction. 

On the functional side of the coin we are en- 
cumbered by a wealth of haphazard functional 
categories which are merely enumerated (hardly 
classified according to some criterion, and even 
less according to the logical requirements of a 
taxonomical tree-type unfolding), and definitely 
provide no clues as to the level and type of anal- 
ysis (e.g., total versus partial systems analysis) 
to which they apply.*+ As a result the global 


"A sheer list of the functional denominations, 
roles or attributions scattered throughout the 
literature on political parties suffices to illustrate 
the point, and would be as follows: participation, 
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‘unctional argument developed by a number of 
‘tructural-functionalists remains suspended in 
nid-air—for lack of a coordinated medium level 
axonomic support—and is left to play with ov- 
irstretched, if not contentless, functional univer- 
als. 

On the structural side of the com we are 
‘confronted, instead, with little more than noth- 
ng. Structures qualified on their own right 
iardly exist—at least in the Almond line of 
hhinking.5> This is all the more regrettable in 
view of the fact that while functions are meant 
o be (at least in global comparative politics) 
road explanatory categories which do not re- 
yuire a low level specification, structures bear, 
nstead, a closer relation to observables, and def- 
nitely need under-pinning all the way down the 
adder. With structures understood as organiza- 
ional structures we are required, in fact, to de- 
cend the ladder all the way down to low level 
configurative-descriptive accounts. 

Starting from the top, one can identify—with 
the help of minor terminological devices—at 
least four different levels of analysis: 1) struc- 
tural principles (e.g., pluralism), 2) structural 
conditions (e.g., the class or the economic struc- 
ture), 3) organizational patterns (with relation 
to membership systems), 4) specific organiza- 
tional structures (e.g. constitutions). By saying 
“structural principles’ I mean that as an HL 
category the notion of structure can only point 
to the principles according to which the compo- 
nent part of polities, or of societies, are related 
to each other. With reference, instead, to the low 
level of abstraction it should be clear that con- 


electioneering, mobilization, extraction, regulation, 
control, integration, cohesive function, moderating 
function, consensus maintenance, simplification of 
alternatives, reconciliation, adaptation, aggrega- 
tion, mediation, conflict resolution, brokerage, re- 
cruitment, policy making, expression, communica- 
tion, linkage, channelment, conversion, legitimizing 
function, democratization, labelling function. 

SI make specific reference to Almond because I 
believe that his very conception of structure is 
largely responsible for this outcome. For instance, 
“By structure we mean the observable activities 
which make up the political system. To refer to 
these activities as having a structure simply im- 
plies that there is a certain regularity to them.” 
(Almond and Powell, Comparative Politics: A De- 
velopmental Approach, Boston: Little, Brown, 1966, 
p. 21). In the subsequent paragraph one reads: 
“We refer to particular sets of roles which are re- 
lated to one another as structures.” Under such 
porous and excessively sociological criteria, “struc- 
ture” becomes evanescent. 


stitutions and statutes are not the “real struc- 
ture. Nonetheless behavior under written rules is 
easier to pin down than behavior under diffuse 
roles, and excessive anti-formalism leads us to 
neglect organizational theory and the extent to 
which legally enforced regulations do mold 
behavior. 

In summing up, not only has the structural- 
functional scholar ignored the ladder of abstrac- 
tion, but he has inadvertently destroyed, during 
his reckless climbing, his own ladder.5* So much 
so that the approach encounters exactly the 
same perplexity as, say, general systems theory. 
namely, “Why has no scholar succeeded in pre- 
senting a structural-functional formulation which 
meets the requirements of empirical analysis.’”*" 
Now, it is hardly surprising that the general sys- 
tems theorist should encounter great difficulties 
in deriving testable propositions about politics. 
since he ig required to proceed deductively on 
the basis of theoretical primitives? But this is 
not the case with the structural-functional ap- 
proach, which is not necessarily committed to 
whole systems analysis and enjoys the distinc- 
tive empirical advantage of leaning extensively— 
especially with segmented systems analysis—on 
observational terms.5° So, why should the struc- 


“This complaint is ad hoc, but could be ex- 
panded at length. On the general lack of logical 
and methodological status of the approach two 
strong critical statements are: R. ©. Dowse, “A 
Functionalist’s Logic,” World Polities, (July 1966). 
607-622; and A. L. Kalleberg, “The Logic of Com- 
parison,” World Politics, 18 (October 1966), 69-82. 
While the two authors are overconscious thinkers. 
I would certainly agree with Dowse’s concluding 
sentence, namely, that “to ignore trivial logical 
points is to risk being not even trivially true” (p. 
622). 

“Flanigan and Fogelman in Charlesworth, Con- 
temporary Political Analysis pp. 82-83. 

SOn general systems theory one may usefully 
consult Oran R. Young, Systems of Political Sci- 
ence (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1968). 
Chap. 2. See also Giuliano Urbani, “General Sys- 
tems Theory: Un Nuovo Strumento per l’Analis: 
dei Sistemi Politici?,” IZ Politico, 4 (1968), 795- 
819. 

* While there is some controversy on the respec- 
tive merits and shortcomings of the two strategies 
the structural-functional approach is not iuher- 
ently tied to either one. For the partial versus 
whole systems controversy the two stances are wel: 
represented by J. LaPalombara, who favors thc 
segmented approach. (cf. esp. “Parsimony anc 


Empiricism in Comparative Politics: An Anti- 


Scholastic View,” in R. T. Holt and J. E. Turner 
(eds.), The Methodology of Comparative Re- 
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tural-functional scholar remain tied to “a level 
of analysis which [does] not permit empirical 
testing?’®° According to my diagnosis there is 
no intrinsic reason for this. Quite to the con- 
trary, we may expect very rewarding returns, 


and the empirical promise (and distinctiveness) ` 


of the approach may well near fulfillment, if we 
only learn haw to maneuver along a ladder of 
abstraction. 

Let us now pass on to a more loose discussion 
—the second part of this illustration—for which 
I have selected a somewhat different family of 
categories: pluralism, integration, participation 
and mobilization.: While one may think of 
many other examples that would suit my pur- 
poses just as well, the four categories in question 
are representative in that they are used for sig- 
nificant theoretical developments not only under 
a variety of different frameworks, but also by 
the non-affiliated scholar, thereby including—in 
the case of participation and mobilization—-the 
scholar who happens to be interested only in 
statistical manipulations. 

Given the fact that pluralism, integration, 
participation and mobilization are culture-bound 
concepts which may reflect—as far as we know 
at the outset—a distinctive Western experience, 
the methodological caveat here is that the refer- 
ence area should make for the starting point of 
the investigation. So to speak, we are required to 
elaborate our culture-bound concepts in a “we- 
they” clockwise direction. It is proper, therefore, 
to start with the question: How do we under- 
stand pluralism, integration, partictpation and 
mobilization in their domestic, original context? 

At home “pluralism” does not apply to societal 
and/or political structure, nor to interplay be- 
tween a plurality of actors. Pluralism came to be 
used, in the Western literature, to convey the idea 
that a pluralistic society is a society whose struc- 
tural configuration is shaped by pluralistic be- 
liefs, namely, that all kinds of autonomous sub- 
units should develop at all levels, that interests 
are recognized in their legitimate diversity, and 


search, op. cit., pp. 125-149); and, for the contrary 
view, Fred W. Riggs (ef. especially his forthcom- 
ing essay in Haas and Kariel, Approaches to the 
Study of Political Science.) 

© Flanigan and Fogelman, op. cit. 

& The relevant “family difference’ is that struc- 
ture and function are not culture-bound concepts, 
while the four other categories are. This is also 
to note that the travelling problem of comparative 
politics cannot be reduced to the construction of 
“non-culture bound” conceptualizations. How to 
use those conceptualizations which cannot help 
being culture bound is equally a problem. 
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that dissent, not unanimity, represents the bast 
of civility. Pluralism is indeed—as already note 
—a highly abstract structural principle. Yet th 
term points to a particular societal structure— 
not merely to a developed stage of differentiatio1 
and specialization—and does retain a wealth o 
characterizing connotations whenever we discuss 
in the Western democracies, our internal policie 
and problems. 

“Integration” can be conceived as an end 
state, as a process, or as a function performed 
by integrating agencies (parties, interest groups, 
etc.). In any case, in the Western polities inte- 
gration is not applied to whatever kind of “put- 
ting together,” to whatever state of amalgama- 
tion. For instance, when American scholars dis- 
cuss their own domestic problems, they have 
definite ideas of what is, and what is not, Inte- 
eration. They would deny that integration has 
anything to do with “enforcing uniformity.” 
They are likely to assume, instead, that integra- 
tion both presupposes and generates a pluralistic 
society (as qualified above). And, surely, an inte- 
grative agency is required to obtain a maximum 
of coalescence and solidarity with a minimum of 
coercion $? 

Similar points can be made with regard to 
participation and mobilization. Regardless of | 
whether “participation” is used normatively (as 
pointing to a basic tenet of the democratic 
ideal) or descriptively (as reflecting a demo- 
cratic experience), in either case in our domes- 
tic discussions participation is not any such kind 
of “taking part.” Thus the advocates of a partici- 
patory democracy are hardly satisfied by any 
kind of involvement in polities. To them partici- 
pation means self-motion; it does not mean be- 
ing manipulated or coerced into motion. And 
surely the original definite meaning of the term 
conveys the idea of a free citizen who acts and 
intervenes—if he so wishes—according to his 
best judgement. So conceived, participation is 
the very opposite, or the very reverse, of mobili- 
zation. Mobilization does not convey the idea of 
individual self-motion, but the idea of a mallea- 
ble, passive collectivity which is being put into 
motion at the whim of persuasive—and more 
than persuasive—authorities. We say that indi- 


“Since we are discussing here macro-problems 
and macro-theory I need not follow the concepts 
under investigation all the way down the ladder of 
abstraction. I should not let pass unnoticed, how- 
ever, that “integration” also belongs to the vocab- 
ulary of sociology and psychology, thereby lending 
itself to very fine lower level distinctions. See e.g., 
W. S. Landecker, “Types of Integration and their 
Measurements,” in The Language of Social Re- 
search, op. cit., pp. 19~27. 
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viduals “participate,” but we cannot say about 
the same individuals that they “mobilize”—they 
are mobilized. 

It is quite clear, then, that pluralism, integra- 
tion, participation and mobilization all have spe- 
cific connotations which can be pinned down, 
and are in fact retained—no matter how implic- 
itly-—mn our Western enquiries and controversies. 
However, in the context of global comparative 
politics the specificity of these notions gets lost: 
there is no end to pluralism; integration is ap- 
phed indifferently to pluralistic and non-plural- 
istic settings; and participation and mobiliza- 
tion are turned into largely overlapping notions. 
There is no end to pluralism, for we are never 
told what is non-pluralism. Since pluralism ex- 
ists somewhere, the assumption appears to be 
that “to a different degree” pluralism will be 
found to exist everywhere. However, a different 
degree of what? This is indeed the irony of us- 
ing a degree language—intended when used ap- 
propriately to convey precision—for conveying 
elusiveness. Likewise the meaning of integration 
changes, and eventually evaporates, en route. Fi- 
nally, and similarly, the distinction between par- 
ticipation and mobilization only holds at home. 
With most comparative oriented scholars mobili- 
zation comes to mean whatever process of social 
activation; and participation is currently applied 
by the discipline at large both to democratic and 
mobilizational techniques of political activation. 

At this stage of the argument I need not labor 
at explaining why and how we obtain these dras- 
tic losses of specifity. They result, as we know, 
from conceptual stretching, which results, in 
turn, from incorrect ladder climbing: the clumsy 
attempt to arrive at “travelling universals” at 
the expense of precision, instead of at the ex- 
pense of connotation (i.e., by reducing the num- 
ber of qualifying attributes). What remains to 
be highlighted are the consequences of this state 
of affairs. 

Take, for mstance, the formidable errors in 
interpretation and prediction which are sug- 
gested by the universal, unspecified application 
of “pluralism” and “integration.” If we say that 
African societies are not pluralistic but “tribal- 
istic,” the argument is likely to be that a situa- 
tion of tribalistic fragmentation hardly provides 
the structural basis not only for integrative 
processes to occur, but also for bringing in- 
tegrative agencies to the fore. Indeed my argu- 
ment would be that the functional needs, or 
feedbacks, of a fragmented society are at odds 
with the functional feedbacks, or needs, of a plu- 
ralistic society. In Europe, for instance, medi- 
eval fragmentation generated monarchical abso- 
lutism. However, if pluralism is vaporized into 
an empty generality, then we are authorized to 
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call African societies pluralistic, and the unfor- 
tunate implication may well be that we expect 
Africans to solve their problems as if they had 
to deal with Western-type societies.®° 

“Mobilization” is also a worthwhile example in 
that it confronts us with a problem that has 
only been mentioned, so far, in passing. While 
pluralism, integration and participation are de- 
rived from our experience with democracy—i.c., 
from the context of the democratic polities—we 
also dispose of a limited set of terms which orig- 
inate from a totalitarian context. This is the 
ease of the term mobilization, which derives 
from military terminology—especially the Ger- 
man total mobilization of World War l—and 
enters the vocabulary of politics via the militia 
type of party (as Duverger calls it), and specifi- 
cally via the experience of fascism and of naz- 
ism.5# Nonetheless the term is currently applied 
also to the democratic polities—and this means 
that we have drawn a “reversed extrapolation” 
(i.e. a counter-clockwise extrapolation). And 
since we often complain that our terminology is 
democracy-centered, my first complaint is thai 
we fail to take advantage of the fact that we dc 
have terms which escape the democratic bias 
However, the mconvenience resulting from re- 
versed extrapolations are seen best on a broader 
scale, and with particular reference to what : 
call the “boomerang effect” of the developing 
areas,®5 

Western scholars travelling across Africa o: 
South-East Asia discover that our categories 
hardly apply, which is hardly surprising. Fron 
this they conclude—and this is the boomerans: 
effect—that the Western categories also shoulc 
not be applied to the West. But this is a strangc 
inference. Granted that global comparative poli- 


“The point could be extended at great length. 
E.g., I would assume that only in a truly pluralis- 
tic society (i.e. qualified by the characteristic ; 
conveyed by the Western use of term) may differ- 
entiation result in, and join forces with, integra- 
tion. But much of the literature on political de- 
velopment seems to miss this essential condition. 

“i Shils and Deutsch relate the notion also t) 
Mannheim’s “fundamental democratization” (sc: 
esp. K. W. Deutsch “Social Mobilization and Pe- 
litical Development,” this Revew, 55, Ser- 
tember 1961, p. 494). But while Mannheim may we’! 
have provided the bridge across which “mobilize - 
tion” entered the vocabulary of democracy, the far. 
remains that the term was commonly used in th: 
early thirties, in Italy and in Germany, as refieci- 
ing a distinctly totalitarian experience. 

“The boomerang effect is also responsible, ii 
part, for the disappearance of politics (supra, note 
5). 
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tics requires minimal common denominators, it 
does not follow that we should escape Western 
parochialism by masquerading in non-Western 
clothes. For one thing, it may well be that a 
number of ancient civilizations appear diffuse 
and amorphous to the Western observer pre- 
cisely because he lacks the categories for coping 
with devious, overly sedimented, “non-rational” 
structural patterns. On the other hand, and as- 
suming that underdeveloped political societies 
may be far less structured than others, this is no 
reas n for feeding back shapelessness where 
structural differentiation does exist. Hence, re- 
versed extrapolations are a fallacy, and the 
problem of establishing a minimal common de- 
nominator does not authorize us to feed primi- 
tivism and formlessness into non-primitive set- 
tings. 

If I may generalize from the foregoing, it ap- 
pears that much of the ongoing work of the dis- 
cipline is plagued by “meaningless togetherness,” 
and thereby by dangerous equivocations and 
distortions. In particular, and especially impor- 
tant, under these conditions we are dangerously 
exposed to “begging the question,” i.e., to as- 
suming what we should be proving: the petitio 
principi fallacy. For instance, if “mobilization” 
is applied to a democratic polity the suggestion 
is that democracies mobilize more or less as to- 
talitarian regimes do. Conversely, if “participa- 
tion” is applied to a totalitarian system the sug- 
gestion is that democratic participation also oc- 
curs, to some extent at least, in nondemocratic 
settings. Now this may well be the case. But 
the case cannot be proven by transferring the 
same denomination from one context to another. 
For this amounts to pure and simple terminologi- 
cal camouflage: things are declared alike by mak- 
ing them verbally identical. 

All in all, then, it can hardly be held that our 
“losses of specificity” are compensated by gains 
in inclusiveness. I would rather say that our 
gains in travelling capacity, or in universal in- 
clusiveness, are verbal (and deceptive) while 
our “gains in obfuscation” are very substantial. 

I cannot discuss this further. As LaPalombara 
vividly puts it, “so many of our generalizations 
about the political process move with apparent 
randomness from the micro to the macroanalytic 
levels’—the result being “messiness caused by 
confusion as to the level of analysis.”6* Follow- 
ing this lme of complaint I have argued that 
confusion as to the level of analysis brings about 
these unfortunate results: 1) at the higher levels, 
macroscopic errors of interpretation, explanation 
and prediction; 2) at the lower levels, a great 
deal of wasteful data misgathering; 3) at all 


2 Comparative Politics (October 1968), p. 72. 
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levels, confusion of meaning and destruction of 
the sharpness of our concepts. We do lack 
words. But conceptual stretching and poor logic’ 
have largely impoverished the analytical articu- 
lation and the discriminating power of the words 
that we do have. And my feeling is that only too 
often major differences are being cancelled on 
the thin basis of secondary, trivial similarities. 
It would hardly make sense to say that men and 
fishes are alike in that both classes share a 
“swimming capability.” Yet much of what we are 
saying in global comparative politics may not 
make much more sense. 

Let me stress, to conclude, that according to 
my scheme of analysis all of this is unnecessary. 
Awareness of the ladder of abstraction shows 
that the need for highly abstract, all-embracing 
categories does not require us to inflate, indeed 
to evaporate, the observational, empirically- 
linkable, categories that we do have. Moreover, 
if we know how to climb and descend along a 
ladder of abstraction—and thereby know where 
we stand in relation to the “property space” of 
the analysis that we are pursuing—not only con- 
ceptual stretching is ruled out, but also faulty 
analogies and the begging-the-question fallacy 
can be disposed of. 


V. SUMMARY 


Especially during the last decade comparative 
politics as a substantive field has been rapidly 
expanding. The scale, if not the scope, of this 
expansion raises thorny and unprecedented 
problems of method. But we seem to embark 
more and more in comparative endeavors with- 
out comparative method, ie., with inadequate 
methodological awareness and less than ade- 
quate logical skills. That is to say, we seem to be 
particularly naive vis-a-vis the logical require- 
ments of a world-wide comparative treatment of 
political science issues. 

My focus is conceptual—about concepts—un- 
der the assumption that concepts are not only 
elements of a theoretical system, but equally 
tools for fact-gathering, data containers. The 
empirical problem is that we badly need infor- 
mation which is sufficiently precise to be mean- 
ingfully comparable. Hence we need a filing sys- 
tem provided by discriminating, i.e., taxonomic, 
conceptual containers. If these are not provided, 
data misgathering is inevitable; and statistical, 
computerized sophistication is no remedy for 
misinformation. The theoretical problem can be 
stated, in turn, as follows: we grievously lack a 
disciplined use of terms and procedures of com- 
parison. This discipline can be provided, I sug- 
gest, by awareness of the ladder of abstraction, 
of the logical properties that are implied, and of 
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che rules of composition and decomposition thus 
resulting. If no such discipline is obtained, con- 
septual mishandling and, ultimately, conceptual 
ormana is inevitable (and joins forces with 
data misgathering). 

Thus far the discipline has largely followed 
the line of least resistance, namely, “conceptual 
stretching.” In order to obtain a world-wide ap- 
plicability the extension of our concepts has 
been broadened by obfuscating their connota- 
tion. As a result the very purpose of comparing 
—control—is defeated, and we are left to swim 
in a sea of empirical and theoretical messiness. 
Intolerably blunted conceptual tools are condu- 
cive, on the one hand, to wasteful if not mislead- 
ing research, and, on the other hand, to a mean- 
ingless togetherness based on pseudo-equiva- 
lences. 

The remedy resides—I submit—in our com- 
bined ability 1) to develop the discipline along a 
medium level of abstraction with better interme- 
diate categories, and 2) to maneuver, both up- 
wards and downwards, along a ladder of ab- 
straction in such a way as to bring together as- 
similation and differentiation, a relatively high 
explanatory power and a relatively precise de- 
scriptive content, macro-theory and empirical 
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testing. To be sure, no level of analysis can be 
exactly translated and converted into the next 
level. In this sense, something is always lost 
(and gained) along the ladder. But a disciplined 
use of terms and procedures of comparison gen- 
erates, at each level, sets of propositions which 
either reinforce or contradict the propositions of 
the neighboring levels. 

The suggestion has recently been put forward 
that “political scientists turn to mathematics for 
[the] rules of logic” required “to introduce the 
necessary deductive power into a paradigm,’ I 
have taken the more sober, and indeed counter- 
perfectionistic view that we should not encour- 
age the “overconscious thinker” paralyzed by 
overly ambitious standards. But surely we can- 
not expect an unconscious thinker lacking ele- 
mentary logical training and discipline to meet 
the intricate new problems arising from global 
comparisons. 


“Holt and Richardson, “Competing Paradigm: 
in Comparative Politics,” in Holt and Turner, The 
Methodology of Comparative Research, cit., p. 70. 
The chapter is perhaps perfectionistic, but surely 
a very intelligent and stimulating “stock taking” 
overview, 
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Why do some men embrace society’s values 
while others reject them? Is conformity a gen- 


. eral trait, more uniformly manifested by some 


4 Lad 
k% 


people than by others? What social or psycho- 
logical forces lie behind the tendency to conform 
or deviate? 

Although these questions obviously have sig- 


nificance for the conduct of political life, they .. 
‘degree both conformer and deviant, adhering to 


have received far less attention from political 
scientists than from scholars in other disciplines 
such as psychology and sociology. In view of 


current challenges to the legitimacy of existing . 


political institutions, the mounting debate over 
the aeceptable limits of protest, and the growing 
disdain for democratic decision-processes shown 
by some segments of the population, the need 
for political scientists to understand the nature 
and sources of conformity and deviation has be- 
come, if anything, more urgent. We hope, in the 


present paper, to explore the psychological—and ` 


to some extent the social and political—meaning 
of conformity and deviation as reflected in citi- 
zen responses to political beliefs. To that end we 
shall review briefly the present state of psycho- 
logical theory and research on conformity be- 
havior; suggest, in light of our own research 
findings, some ways in which current psychologi- 
cal explanations might be modified and extended 
to account for conformity and deviation within 
the mass public; and furnish data that might 


help to explain why individuals who have differ- 
ent personality characteristics and who occupy 


different roles in the society are likely to accept 
or reject political norms. 

Until recently, most writers who dealt with 
conformity and deviation were concerned to 
evaluate them morally rather than to investigate 
them scientifically. Discursive treatments of the 
subject tend even today either to reify these 
concepts or to treat them as moral universals, 


* This is publication A108 of the Survey Re- 
search Center, University of California, Berkeley. 
The research was conducted under grants to Her- 
bert McClosky from the Social Science Research 
Council and supported in part by Public Health 
Service Research Grant MH-05837, from the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. David Koff assisted in 
the planning and tabulation stages of the project, 
and Ellen Siegelman offered her valuable advice 
at the later stages. We owe a special debt to Paul 
Sniderman for his many penetrating suggestions 
concerning both the intellectual content and edi- 
torial style of the manuscript. 


appraising them as good or bad according to the 
particular bias of the author. Rarely is it recog- 
nized in such discussions that conformity and 
deviation are terms of relationship that take 
their meaning from the contexts in which they 
occur and from the combination of forces that 
happens in the particular instance to give rise to 
them. In practice, of course, everyone is to some 


certain community and group standards but not 
to others. 

Not all acts of conformity spring from the 
same motivations. Some arise from a tendency 
to yield to intimidation and some from hunger 
for approval and group solidarity; others, how- 
ever, result from the ubiquitous human need to 
reduce moral and perceptual ambiguity, and still 
others from a rational assessment of the social 
realities and a recognition that accommodation 
to society’s standards can help to bring about 
mutually desired goals. Thus, conformity to so- 
cial norms may only occasionally signify defer- 
ence, servility, obsequious surrender, or weak- 
ness of character-—just as deviation or resistance 
to norms may only occasionally represent a su- 
perior conscience, personal independence, - or 
courage to defy Establishment pressures. In 
short, conformity and deviation are descriptive 
terms that merely denote one’s response to 
norms; they can be morally appraised only with 
reference to their particular motivation and con- 
sequences. We shall also see that conformity— 
defined as the acceptance of majority beliefs—is 
not necessarily the same as gullibility, yea-say- 
ing, suggestibility, or even, for that matter, per- 
suasibility. 

Whether desirable or undesirable, conformity 
to community and group standards is, in any 
event, “natural.” Few social science findings 
have been more firmly and repeatedly confirmed 
than those revealing man’s vulnerability to 
group pressure and his responsiveness to group 
norms.* Through association with family, peers, 


*For reviews of the research see especially Wil- 
liam J. MeGuire, “Personality and Susceptibility 
to Social Influence,” in E. F. Borgatta and W. W. 
Lambert (eds.), Handbook of Personality Theory 
and Research, (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1968), 
pp. 1180-1187; William J. McGuire, “The Nature of 
Attitudes and Attitude Change,” in Gardner Lind- 
zey and Elliot Aronson (eds.), Handbook of Social 
Psychology, 2nd ed. (Reading, Mass.: Addison- 
Wesley, 1968), Vol. 3, Chap. 21; Vernon L. Allen, 
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md other reference groups, and through the 


‘outme mechanisms of socialization (e.g., imita- 
ion, modelling, indoctrination, reinforcement), 
me learns which standards society prizes and 
me conforms to them, for the most part, without 
'eflection. 

How effectively these values are transmitted 
vill partly depend on one’s proximity to the cul- 
ural mainstream and partly on one’s individual 
ersonality characteristics. A mounting body of 
perimental and other evidence has shown that 
lot everyone is equally susceptible to group 
pressure or persuasion.? It is with these differ- 
ences—particularly the relation of personality 


differences to the adoption of social norms—that ' 


datas wy, 


we are mainly concerned in this paper. By ex- 


amining the data collected in two field surveys, 
we hope to show how personality variables affect 
the acceptance or rejection of community be- 
liefs. In addressing this question, we also hope to 
gain further insight into the nature of conform- 
ity and deviation in natural settings. 


I. THEORY AND PREVIOUS RESEARCH 


The most prolific and systematic research on 
susceptibility to influence has been carried on 
by the psychologists, chiefly through small group 
experiments. Three major experimental tradi- 
tions have evolved—those of conformity, per- 
suasibility, and suggestibility.2 In the typical 


“Situational Factors in Conformity,” in Leonard 
Berkowitz (ed.), Advances in Experimental Social 
Psychology, Vol. 2 (New York: Academic Press, 
1965), pp. 183~176; I. A. Berg and B. M. Bass (eds), 
Conformity and Deviation, (New York: Harper, 
1962); Arthur R. Cohen, Attitude Change and So- 
cial Influence, (New York: Basic Books, 1964); 
Carl I. Hovland and Irving L. Janis (eds.), Per- 
sonality and Persuasibiltty, (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1959). See also E. P. Hollander 
and R. H. Willis, “Some Current Issues in the Psy- 
chology of Conformity and Non-Conformity,” 
Psychological Bulletin, 68 (1967), 62-76. 

*See, for example, Solomon E. Asch, “Effects of 
Group Pressure Upon the Modification and Dis- 
tortion of Judgments,” in Harold Guetzkow (ed.), 
Groups, Leadership and Men, (Pittsburgh: Car- 
negie Press, 1951), pp. 177-190; MeGuire, “Person- 
ality and Susceptibility,” loc. ctt.; Hovland and 
Janis, Personality and Perswasibility; Richard S. 
Crutchfield, “Conformity and Character,” American 
Psychologist, 10 (1955), 191-198; Frank Barron, 
“Some Personality Correlates of Independence of 
Judgment,” Journal of Personality, 21 (March, 
1953), 287-297. 

Cf. McGuire, “Personality and Susceptibility,” 
op. cit., pp. 1131-1136. 
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' conformity (or convergence) experiment, psy- 
‘ chological pressure is exerted upon a subjeci to 


induce him to yield to a group standard. No ef- 
fort is made, however, to win him over by per- 
suasive arguments; instead, he is confronted by 
group opinions or perceptions discrepant with 
his own. The measure of his conformity is the 
distance he moves toward the position held by 
the group.* Although variations oceur in ihe 
type of stimulus or group structure employed, 
almost all conformity experiments aim to assess 
the subject’s susceptibility to group influence. In 
the typical persuasibility (or attitude change) 
experiment, the subject is exposed to arguments 
and communications deliberately designed to 
persuade him to shift his beliefs in the direction 
of the message.” Here too the experiments vary in 
detail: in some the source of the communication 
is revealed, in others concealed; in some the 
source is congenial, in others inimical. The mes- 
sage employed may be threatening or reassur- 
ing; it may be delivered in written form, or via 
recording, film, or face-to-face communication. 
Some persuasibility studies are conducted in the 
laboratory, and some in actual field situaticns. 
Studies of suggestibility (which are least rele- 
vant for our purposes) have mainly been con- 
cerned with motor and sensory responses to in- 
fluence inductions, focusing upon such phenom- 
ena as body sway, odor suggestibility, sensory 
hallucinations, and hypnotizability.® 

Research involving these concepts has yielded 
an abundant, complex, but not altogether con- 
sistent set of findings. In general, however, the 
studies show that personality and cognitive 
characteristics affect conformity and deviation 
in important ways. For example, in conformity 


*Leading examples of this experimental tradi- 
tion are Solomon E. Asch, “Studies in Independ- 
ence and Conformity: I. A Minority of One 
against a Unanimous Majority,” Psychological 
Monographs, 70 (No. 9, 1956); Muzafer Sherif, 
“Group Influence upon the Formation of Norms 
and Attitudes,” in Eleanor E. Maccoby et al, 
(eds.), Readings in Social Psychology, 3rd ed., 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1958), 
pp. 219-232; Crutchfield, op. czt. 

*The major research in this field has been con- 
ducted by the “Yale School” under the dircetion 
of Carl I. Hovland. Three illustrative publications 
are Carl I. Hovland et. al, Communication and 
Persuaston (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1953); Carl I. Hovland eé al., The Order of Pre- 
sentation in Persuasion, (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1950); Hovland and Janis, Person~ 
ality and Persuasibiliiy. 

‘E. R. Hilgard, Hypnotic Susceptibility, (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1965); McGuire, loc. cit. 
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experiments of the type pioneered by Asch and 
Crutchfield,” the subjects most likely to yield to 


` group influence aré those who are least well inte- 
. grated psychologically and hence most poorly 


' equipped to interact effectively with others. Sub- 


A 


uremeran aet 


ae) 


jects possessing superior intellect and creativity 
submit to misleading majority judgments less 
often than others do. The ability to withstand 
pressure is also related to ego-strength and-self- 
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vulnerable in stressful or unpredictable situa 
tions. Their need for certitude may incline then 
to be negativistic and unmovable when they ar 
in command, but submissive and receptive to in 
fluence when others wield the power and ake 
compliance rather than resistance is the more 
likely to produce order and predictability. Com- 
pared with the Independents, the Yielders are 
also found to be less trusting and outgoing to- 


awareness: Those who resist erroneous majority“ ward others. Although they crave social ap- 


judgments usually have greater self-esteem than 
those who yield to them.? Presumably they are, 
among other things, less apprehensive about so- 
cial disapproval. 

„Other personality characteristics often cor- 
related with yielding in the conformity experi- 
ments include rigidity, dogmatism, conven- 
tionality, and authoritarianism.® Individuals 
characterized by these traits prove especially 


See also R. D. Tuddenham, “Correlates of 
Yielding to a Distorted Group Norm,” Journal of 
Personality, 27 (1959), pp. 272-284; Francis Di 
Vesta and D. Cox, “Some Dispositional Correlates 
of Conformity Behavior,” Journal of Soctal Psy- 
chology, 52 (1960), pp. 259-268; Crutchfield, “Con- 
formity and Character,” op. cit.; Crutchfield, 
“Detrimental Effects of Conformity Pressures on 
Creative Thinking,” Psychologische Beitrage, 6 
(1962), 463-471; Crutchfield, “Independent 
Thought in a Conformist’s World,” 1962, mimeo- 
graphed; Crutchfield, “Personal and Situational 
Factors in Conformity to Group Pressure,” 1957, 
mimeographed; Frank Barron, “The Psychology of 
Imagination,” Scientific American (September, 
1958). 
| ®?Crutchfield, “Conformity and Character,” loc. 
cit.; Barron, “The Psychology of Imagination,” 
loc, cit.; Tuddenham, “Correlates of Yielding,” loc. 
cit.; M. L. Hoffman, “Some Psychodynamic Fac- 
tors in Compulsive Conformity,” Journal of Ab- 
normal and Sacial Psychology, 48 (1953), 383-398; 
H. C. Kelman, “Effects of Success and Failure on 
Suggestibility in the Autokinetic Situation,” 45 
(1950), 267-285; Di Vesta and Cox, op. cit.; Leo 
Levy, “A Study of Some Personality Attributes 
of Independents and Conformers,” Diss. Abst., 19 
(1959), p. 1828. 

° Crutchfield, “Conformity and Character;” Tud- 
denham, “Correlates of Yielding ;” Hoffman, “Some 
Psychodynamic Factors;” Halla Beloff, “Two 
Forms of Social Conformity: Acquiescence and 
Conventionality,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 56 (1958), 99-104; W. Wells et al, 
“Conformity Pressure and Authoritarian Person- 
ality,” Journal of Psychology, 42 (1956), 133-136; 
David Marlow, “Some Personality and Behavioral 
Correlates of Conformity,” Diss. Abst., 20 (1959), 
2388-2399, 


proval, they are less tolerant of those who dis- 
agree with them.!° They are less poised than the 
Independents and have more poorly developed 
social skills. They generally score lower on domi- 
nance, responsibility, and achievement orienta- 
tion. In short, while the Yielders may seem on 


“4he surface to be cooperative and even submis- 


sive, clinical measures reveal them to be com- 
paratively hostile and socially maladapted. 

Some of these traits also turn up as correlates of 
persuasibility in the research on attitude change 
and communication conducted by Hovland and 
his associates. Here the picture is even more 
complicated, the correlations lower, and the re- 
sults more inconclusive. As in the conformity ex- 
periments, /subjects with low self-esteem are 
more susceptible to persuasion and more likely 
to alter their opinions in the direction of the in- 
fluence. But even this relationship is con- 
founded, for when the message is highly compli- 
cated or threatening, these subjects are more 


Di Vesta and Cox, op..cit.; Marlow, op. cit.; 
Kelman, op. cit., Crutchfield, “Conformity and 
Character;” Leo Levy, op. cit.; K. R. Hardy, “De- 
terminants of Conformity and Attitude Change,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 54 
(1957), 289-294; H. B. Linton, “Dependence on 
External Influence: Correlates in Perception, At- 
titudes and Judgment,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 51 (1955), 502-507; D. W. Bray, 
“The Prediction of Behavior from Two Attitude 
Scales,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psycho- 
logy, 45 (1950), 64-84; J. S. Mouton et al, “The 
Relationship Between Frequency of Yielding and 
the Disclosure of Personal Identity,” Journal of 
Personality, 24 (1956), 389-3847; Tuddenham, op. 
cit. 

“Irving L. Janis, “Personality Correlates of Sus- 
ceptibility to Persuasion,” Journal of Personality, 
22 (1954), 504-518; Irving L. Janis, “Anxiety In- 
dices Related to Susceptibility to Persuasion,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 51 
(1955), 663-667; Irving L. Janis and Donald Rife, 
“Persuasibility and Emotional Disorder,” in Carl 
I. Hovland and Irving L. Janis (eds.), Personality 
and Persuasibility, Chap. 6; Arthur R. Cohen, 
“Some Implications of Self-Esteem for Social In- 
fluence,” ibid., Chap. 5. 
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likely to resist persuasion and to retain the 
views they initially held.2 Conclusions about 
the relationship between persuasibility and such 
personality attributes as aggressiveness, authori- 
tarianism, and social isolation are still more 
equivocal. Correlations are found in some exper- 
‘iments but not in others, depending upon the 
types of participants, procedures, and measures 
used in the study.1* Although Hovland and others 


2 A, F. Gollob and James E. Dittes, “Effects of 
Manipulated Self-Esteem on Persuasibility De- 
pending on Threat and Complexity of Communi- 
cation,” Journal of Personality and Social Psy- 
chology, 2 (1985), 195-201; Richard Nisbett and 
Andrew Gordon, “Self-Esteem and Susceptibility 
to Social Influence,” Journal of Personality and 
Social Psychology, 5 (1987), 268-276; Owen Silver- 
man, Leroy H. Ford, Jr., and John B. Morganti, 
“Inter-related Effects: of Social Desirability, Sex, 
Self-Esteem, and Complexity of Argument on 
Persuasibility,” Journal of Personality, 34 (1966), 
555-568; Leventhal and Perloe, “A Relationship 
between Self-Esteem and Persuasibility,” Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 64 (1962), 
885-388 ; James M. Dabbs, Jr., “Self-Esteem, Com- 
municator Characteristics and Attitude Change,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 69 
(1964), 173-181; Homer H. Johnson, James M. 
Torcivia, and Mary Ann Poprick, “Effects of Source 
Credibility on a Relationship between Authoritar- 
janism and Attitude Change,” Journal of Personal- 
ity and Social Psycology, 9 (1968), 179-183. 

"For a discussion of some of the inconclusive 
and contradictory results see McGuire, “Person- 
ality and Susceptibility,” loc. cit.; Hovland and 
Janis, Personality and Persuasibility, Chap. 11. 
See also Mortimer H. Appley and George Moeller, 
“Conformity Behavior and Personality Variables 
in College Women,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 66 (1963), 284-290; Richard 
D. Tuddenham, “Studies in Conformity and Yield- 
ing: II. The Influences Upon a Judgment of a 
Grossly Distorted Norm,” Technical Report No. 
2, 1957, University of California, Berkeley, N. R. 
170-259; Halla Beloff, op. cit., N. S. Endler, 
“Conformity Analyzed and Related to Personal- 
ity,” Journal of Social Psychology, 53 (1961), 
271-283: Ivan D. Steiner, “Personality and the 
Resolution of Interpersonal Disagreements,” in 
B. Maher (ed.), Progress in Experimental Per- 
sonality Research, Vol. 3, (New York: Academic 
Press, 1966), pp. 195-239; Homer H. Johnson et 
al, op. cit.; Homer H. Johnson and Ivan D. 
Steiner, “Some Effects of Discrepancy Levels on 
Relationships between Authoritarianism and Con- 
formity,” Journal of Social Psychology, 73 (1967), 
pp. 199-205; Ivan D. Steiner and Joseph S. Van- 
noy, “Personality Correlates of Two Types of 
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believe that persuasibility is a general trait 
(i.e., a predisposition “reflecting an individual’s 
susceptibility to influence from many different 
sources, on a wide variety of topics, and irre- 
spective of the media employed”), its relation 
to other motivational predispositions appears, 
from present evidence, to be tenuous and com- 
plex. 

One need not look far to find the reasons for 
these uncertainties: the act of yielding to, or re- 
sisting, influence is never simple and can rarely 
be understood by reference to any single explan- 
atory variable. In order to conform, an individ- 
ual must be located where he can receive the 
message, and he must have enough imterest anc: 
cognitive skill to comprehend it. His judgmen: 
will be swayed by his estimate of the source’s 
trustworthiness, prestige, and authority, anc 
(where content is relevant) by his feelings abour 
the substance of the communication. He wil. 
also be affected by the context, e.g., whether thc 
task is easy or difficult; whether clues are fur- 
nished that indicate how he is expected to re- 
spond; whether he is called upon to undergo : 
genuine, enduring shift in viewpoint or merel 
to comply publicly; whether the group to whic: 
he must respond is unanimous or divided in it. 
judgments; and whether he has reason to fee 
psychologically “threatened” if he fails to com 
ply. 

Nor is the relation between conformity and : 
given personality trait invariably monotonic. 
Interaction effects are common: a strong per- 
sonality need may affect one’s susceptibility to 
influence far differently than would a milde- 
version of the same need. For example, anxiet, 
in moderate degree often serves to motivat’ 
learning (and hence may increase persuasibility’ 
whereas severe anxiety can be so crippling as i? 
impede learning. A person low in self-esteem ma 
readily open his mind to reassuring messages bu 
close it to threatening ones, whereas a perso1 
high in self-esteem may be accessible to bot]. 
Sometimes an individual’s personality traits wor . 
at cross purposes in shaping his response to ir- 
fluence: one trait (say low self-esteem) mav lea l 
him to yield, but another (say personality di - 
organization) may make it difficult for him 1 


Conformity Behavior,” Journal of Personality arri 
Social Psychology, 4 (1964), 307-315; Ralph Barc- 
cas and Leon Gorlow, “Self-Report, Personali:y 
Measurement, and Conformity Behavior,” Journ :. 
of Social Psychology, 71 (1967), 227-234. 

* Hovland and Janis, Personality and Persuas?- 
bility, p. 225. 

s William J. MeGuire, “Personality and Su; 
ceptibility,” see especially pp. 1143-1148. 
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detect accurately what is being communicated 
and which influence to yield to. 

Another complication is that susceptibility to 
influence often depends upon learning history 
and reinforcement as well as upon personality 
characteristics. The rewards and punishments 
available in any given situation can strongly de- 
termine whether the behavior elicited will be de- 
viant or conformist. Many who belong to and 
are reinforced by “deviant” sub-cultures will di- 
verge from society’s norms regardless of their 
‘personality needs; others will, for similar rea- 
sons, conform. 

A further complication is that a given influ- 
ence attempt may have different consequences in 
different settings—for example, in a laboratory 
as compared with a natural setting. These set- 
tings affect both the credibility of the rewards 
and punishments one encounters and the ear- 
nestness with which one confronts the research 
task. They also determine the number and types 
of communications one receives. In most labora- 
tory experiments, the participants are treated 
not as individuals but as experimental subjects 
—-which means either that they: are all treated 
interchangeably or that their treatment is deter- 
mined solely by their preassigned role in the ex- 
periment; the differences in their individual per- 
sonality configurations are usually ignored. 
Outside the laboratory, however, people are 
treated differentially according to their status 
and their particular cognitive and personality 
characteristics. Some people will thus be exposed 
to more frequent, more varied, and more intense 
communications than others. Obviously, these 
differences in treatment and exposure will deter- 
mine how often one encounters the beliefs circu- 
lating in the society, and how effectively one 
learns whether to embrace or reject a given 
standard. 

The intimacy and relatively uncomplicated 
structure of most conformity experiments also 
set them apart from natural settings in ways that 
may be critical for the learning of norms. In the 
laboratory the task is usually simple, the stimu- 
lus is difficult to ignore, the direction of the 
group pressure is unmistakable, and the extent 
to which one’s views are shared by the other 
participants is readily ascertained. In the larger 
society, by contrast, such matters are more diffi- 
cult to decipher. Many who deviate from con- 
ventional standards are not aware that they are 
doing so. Confronted by a bewildering array of 
opinions, values, attitudes, assertions, etc., they 


** See for example, Norman S. Endler and Eliza- 
beth Hoy, “Conformity as Related to Reinforce- 
ment and Social Pressure,” Journal of Personality 
and Social Psychology, 7 (1967), 197-202. 
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are often unable to recognize which standards 
the society approves and which ones it disap- 
proves. Their interactions with others, about 
public questions are often so random and casual 
that they have little sense of being “pressured” 
from any direction. While laboratory experi- 
ments on influence characteristically compel 
them to face alternatives and to make choices, a 
large, complex society permits them to ignore or 
remain neutral on many questions. The society | 
also furnishes an extraordinary variety of 
groups in which individuals with deviant or un- 
popular outlooks can find a home, enabling them 
to believe that theirs is the “true” or accepted 
standard. Thus, the inducements to conform to 
or deviate from group norms can be dramati- 
cally different in the two contexts.” 

A final complication grows out of the differ- 
ences in the several types of susceptibility to in- 
fluence. Experimental findings indicate’ that the 
intercorrelations among suggestibility, conform- 
ity (in the Asch sense), and persuasibility are 
weak. While the three concepts superficially re- 
semble one another and are sometimes used in- 
terchangeably by investigators, they may spring 
from very different personality dynamics and 
they often describe very different forms of be- 
havior. For example, a subject with sufficient in- 
tellectual discernment to yield to a reasoned ar- 
gument in a persuasibility experiment is likely 
to be sufficiently perspicacious to resist the erro- 
neous majority judgments in a standard con- 
formity experiment. Many people adhere 


™We are not, of course, claiming that the 
laboratory context is unreal, synthetic, or in any 
other way inappropriate to the study of con- 
formity and persuasibility. We are saying, rather, 
that the findings turned up in a laboratory con- 
text, however valid for that context, may not 
take the same form or hold with the same force 
in some situations encountered in the larger so- 
ciety. As we shall see, the same principles can 
apply in both contexts, but manifest themselves 
quite differently. 

%H. C. Kelman, “Compliance, Identification, 
and Internalization: Three Processes of Attitude 
Change,” Journal of Conflict Resolution, 2 (1958), 
51-60; Robert P. Abelson and Gerald L. Lesser, 
“The Measurement of Persuasibility in Children,” 
in Hovland and Janis, Personality and Persuasi- 
bility, Chap. 7; Bert T. Kimg, “Relationships 
between Susceptibility to Opinion Change and 
Child-rearing Practices,” op. cit, Chap. 10; B. W. 
Harper and Richard D. Tuddenham, “The Socio- 
metric Composition of the Group as a Deter- 
minant of Yielding to a Distorted Norm,” Jour-- 
nal of Psychology, 58 (1964), 307-311; R. R. Sears, 
“Dependency Motivation,” in M. R. Jones (ed.), 
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strongly to group norms without being unusu- 
ally susceptible to persuasion. The two, in fact, 
commonly work in opposite directions, e.g., the 
stronger one’s initial loyalty to a group’s norms, 
the more one resists efforts to persuade him to 
deviate from those norms,!® 

The foregoing qualifications are not meant to 
deny that some people are more susceptible to 
persuasive influence than others. They do, how- 
ever, lead us to question whether all manifesta- 
tions of yielding to influence should be placed 
under a single rubric and considered simply as 
different expressions of the same general predi- 
lection. Indeed, conformity may be a behavior 
category so broad as to be almost equivalent 
with the concept of learning itself, rather than 
an identifiable, specific propensity or personality 
trait that some people possess m significantly 
greater measure than others. 


Il. HYPOTHESES AND PROCEDURES 


In the present study we are concerned not 
with conformity in small groups or laboratory 
settings but with the influences governing the 
acceptance or rejection of the dominant political 
and social values of the society. For this purpose 
we have defined conformity and deviation oper- 
ationally as the degree to which individual 
Americans subscribe to the beliefs held by more 
than 70 per cent of the American people (as 
measured by survey data). Although this defini- 
tion differs in certain respects from the defini- 
tion employed in laboratory studies of conform- 
ity (for example, it lacks an explicit reference to 
possible conflict between a subject’s initial be- 
liefs and the forces pressing on him to shift his 
views), it does contain the two key ingredients 
in the definition of conformity: 1) subjective 
concurrence with norms, and 2) objective social 
pressure—however covert and unsystematic—to 
adopt the dominant, or majority, view. We con- 
sider it plausible to assume that even highly 
complex, pluralistic societies make a consider- 
able effort to persuade their members to accept 
prevailing norms. Pressure to conform is implicit 
in the mere circulation and repetition of major- 
ity beliefs, and it is often made explicit in the 
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Nebraska Sympostum on Mottwation, (Lincoln, 
Nebraska: University of Nebraska Press, 1963), 
pp. 25-64; McGuire, op. cit, especially pp. 1141- 
1142. 

* Lucille Nahemow and Ruth Bennett, “Con- 
formity, Persuasibility and Counternormative 
Persuasion,” Sociometry, 30 (1967), 14-25; H. H. 
Kelly and E. H. Volkart, “The Resistance to 
Change of Group Anchored Attitudes,” American 
Sociological Review, 17 (1952), 453-465. 
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innumerable group interactions in which those 
beliefs are directly expressed and reinforced. For 
convenience we shall refer to persons who em- 
brace (or reject) a disproportionate number of 
society’s beliefs as “conformers” (or 
“deviants’’) 2° 

In a free and highly diversified society, even 
moderately informed individuals will encounter 
and grapple with a bewildering array of belicis 
on numerous public questions—all pretendiny to 
some measure of legitimacy. Not everyone, how- 
ever, has equal opportunity or equal capacity to 
learn which of these beliefs the society approves. 
The opportunity to acquire a society’s norms de- 
pends on how closely one is stationed to the 
communications mainstream, and whether one 
associates with people who reinforce those 
norms. The capacity to absorb and understand 
what is being communicated depends on educa- 
tion, sensitivity to public affairs, cognitive skills. 
personality structure, and so on. 

Personality structure can affect the learning 
process—and hence conformity and deviation— 
in various ways. It can promote or impede social 
learning directly, by enhancing or impairing 
one’s cognitive performance; or indirectly, by 
regulating the nature and extent of one’s inter- 
actions with others. Given the extraordinary 
profusion and complexity of beliefs available in 
modern society, numerous opportunities arise 
for individuals to select (or avoid) opinions that 
serve psychological needs. Personality disorders, 
for example, can determine what an individual 
hears and what he blocks out; they can distort 
judgment and cause him to misread signals and 
messages. Personality traits that affect social ad- 
aptation can shape one’s interactions with others 


2 We are, of course, aware that many who 
deviate from society’s values will conform to the 
values of their respective subcultures. Correspond- 
ence to national norms, thus, is only one of sev- 
eral ways by which one might assess conformity 
to political beliefs in the society. For some pur- 
poses it may not even be the most interesting 
way. Except for a crude categoric grouping by 
level of education (see below), we could not, in 
the present context, analyze the responses of each 
individual with respect to the several substrata 
that might be relevant to his political belicfs. 
We have, nevertheless, investigated conformity 
and deviation within certain political subculturcs, 
e.g., conformity to party beliefs among the active 
members of the Democratic and Republican par- 
ties, and will report findings in a later publication. 
There is a depressing paucity of research on Con- 
formity and deviation within various political 
subcultures, a gap which we hope future investi- 
gators will soon fill. 
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so as to impede or promote the learning of 
norms. Highly defensive, hostile, or paranoid in- 
dividuals will have more difficulty discerning 
what others expect them to believe, and will of- 
ten be unaware that their beliefs diverge from 
the standard; they will therefore lack incentive 
for bringing their views into line. Certain per- 
sonality needs may also lead to a behavior pat- 
tern that Crutchfield has called “counterform- 
ity” —a tendency to dissent compulsively from 
the group out of negativistic, hostile, and recal- 
citrant motives. The counterformist not only re- 
sists but is “repelled by the group norms; he 
seeks to widen disagreement between himself 
and the group ... to repudiate the group’s be- 
liefs or actions even when he perceives that the 
group is right.”*4 

In summary, the tendency to conform to, or 
deviate from, a society’s prevailing attitudes is a 
function of a complex set of influences, the most 
significant of which are the following: 

1. Social and geographic location, which affect 
one’s opportunity to encounter the beliefs that 
circulate in the society, and to have them rein- 
forced. 

2. Cognitive abilities, which govern one’s ca- 
pacity to comprehend those beliefs. 

3. Personality characteristics, which influence 
the clarity, accuracy, and posture with which 
one perceives and assimilates communications on 
public questions. 

4, Social-psychological factors, which affect 
social adaptability, including the ability to inter- 
act effectively with others, to be aware of the 
demands of the social environment, etc. 

Specifically, then, deviation from majority at- 
titudes should increase with (a) impaired ability 
or opportunity to encounter and comprehend 
communications on public questions; (b) per- 
sonal isolation or estrangement from social insti- 
tutions and opinion networks; (c) cognitive de- 
ficiencies; (d) personality malintegration; and 
(e) social maladaptation. 

Obviously, these hypotheses are fairly broad 
and could be qualified in several ways. Some 
people, for example, echo conventional beliefs 
not because they are informed but because they 
are intellectually impoverished and respond 
mindlessly to the opinions they encounter. 
Others may be receptive to communications on 
public affairs but, owing to a skeptical turn of 
mind, question much of what they hear. The 
college educated, having greater opportunity 
and capacity to learn the norms than do the less 
educated, are more likely to respond to the ac- 


"David Krech, Richard S. Crutchfield, and 
E. L. Ballachey, Individual in Society, New York 
(1962), p. 507. 
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tual content of the beliefs they encounter and, 
when they deviate at all, are less likely to do so 
because of personality impediments to effective 
cognitive performance. Although the hypotheses 
stress cognitive, personality, and social adapta- 
bility factors, other influences (source, content, 
reference groups, etc.) also affect conformity 
and deviation. Then, too, conformity does not 
always stem from the same psychological mo- 
tives: some individuals may yield out of depen- 
dency, others out of personal strength that en- 
ables them to accommodate to majority views 
without threat to their sense of autonomy. 
These and other cautions suggested earlier are 
sobering, but their importance for the argu- 
ments in this paper can be assessed by the 
reader after reviewing the findings. 


Procedures. The items used to measure conform- 
ity were selected from the attitude scales em- 
ployed in two lengthy questionnaires developed 
by McClosky for surveys of the general popula- 
tions of Minnesota and the United States.22 Both 
questionnaires contained extensive item pools— 
539 items in one case and 390 in the other. Some 
were personality items and others were attitude 
statements. All were of the agree-disagree type. 
One questionnaire was administered during 
the middie 1950’s to a cross-section sample of 
1082 Minnesota adults, and the other several 
years later to a national cross-section sample of 
1484 adults. 

In constructing the conformity measure, we 
initially selected from each pool every item that 
had been either endorsed or rejected by at least 
70 per cent of respondents from all educational 
backgrounds—college, high school, and grade 
school. Our reason for introducing an educa- 
tion hurdle was to insure that the measure 
would not be education-bound, but would con- 
sist of items widely favored (or opposed) by 
adults in all social strata. Approximately 100 
items from each item pool met this initial test. 
These items were then examined and sorted by a 
panel of 30 judges (drawn from Berkeley staff 
members and graduate students from the Politi- 
cal Science Department and the Survey Re- 
search Center) to select those that clearly re- 
flected political, economic, or social attitudes. 
The items that survived this sifting were then 
further screened to reduce subject-matter dupli- 
cations, to achieve maximum diversity of con- 
tent, and to eradicate, if possible, any traces of 


“Many of the items came from a battery of 
personality and attitude scales jointly developed 
by Paul E. Meehl, Kenneth E. Clark, and Her- 
bert McClosky for earlier surveys of political 
belief, affiliation, and participation. 
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systematic ideological bias.23 We also tried to 
correct for possible acquiescent response set by 
selecting as nearly as practicable an equal num- 
ber of items on which the majority had agreed 
and disagreed. 

Two indices for measuring attitude conform- 
ity were yielded by these procedures, one from 
the national survey and the other from the Min- 
nesota survey. The national index consisted of 
27 items—16 Agree and 11 Disagree items; the 
Minnesota index contained 33 items—17 Agree 
and 16 disagree items. Twenty-one of the 27 
items used in the national index also turned up 
in the Minnesota index. Scalability, of course, 
was not a criterion in selecting the items for el- 
ther index. 

Sample items from the conformity indices, 
and the direction of majority preference, follow: 


Our freedom depends on the private enterprise 
system. (Agree) 


By belonging to the UN we are running the danger 
of losing our constitutional right to control our 
own affairs. (Disagree) 


It’s the common people who have really made 
this country great. (Agree) 


The idea that everyone has a right to his own 
opinion is being carried too far these days. (Dis- 
agree) 


I think it is more important to vote for the man 
than for the party. (Agree) 


There is nothing wrong with a man trying to make 
as much money as he honestly can. (Agree) 


Politicians can’t afford to be frank with the voters. 
(Disagree) 


When a community pays a teacher’s salary it has 


“To this end we decreed that no more than 
two items could be drawn from the same attitude 
scale; as it worked out, the items in each of the 
indices came from at least 20 different scales. It 
also turned out that the norms selected for use 
in the final measure were widely accepted by 
adults not only at different educational levels 
but also in different age groups and in different 
size communities. In the non-college sample, con- 
formity to the national norms was higher among 
younger people than among older, and higher 
among residents of larger communities than 
smaller—results that are consonant with the find- 
ings reported below. Among those who have at- 
tended college, however, the correlations between 
age, size of community, and conformity with na- 
tional norms are mixed and inconeclusive—which 
is to say that the response to these values is 
more homogeneous among the college-educated. 
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the right to tell him exactly what and how to 
teach. (Disagree) 


There is less opportunity in this country than 
there used to be. (Disagree) 


We need a strong central government to handle 
modern economic problems efficiently. (Agree) 


We almost have to restrict the amount of goods 
we let into this country because labor is so cheap 
in most other nations. (Agree) 


To bring about great changes for the benefit of 
mankind often requires cruelty and even ruthless- 
ness. (Disagree) 


The farmland of this country should be redivided 
so that no one can own land except the people 
who actually do the farming. (Disagree) 


Poor people should look out for themselves, (Dis- 
agree) 


No matter what crime a person is accused of, he 
should never be convicted unless he has been given 
the right to face and question his accusers. 
(Agree) 


Each respondent was given a conformity score 
reflecting the sum of his answers to these and 
the other items in the index. Whenever he an- 
swered an item as the majority did (i.e., when- 
ever he was among the 70 per cent or more who 
agreed, or disagreed, with the item) he was as- 
signed a score of one; whenever he rejected the 
majority’s view, he was assigned a score of zero, 
The scores on the Minnesota conformity index 
ranged from 15 to 33, with a mean of 27.7; the 
scores on the national index ranged from 11 to 
27, with a mean of 21.8. To facilitate the analy- 
sis, each index was breken into five levels—ex- 
treme conformers, moderate conformers, middle, 
moderate deviants, and extreme deviants—with 
the cutting points chosen to keep the number of 
extreme conformers and deviants fairly small 
and “pure” but large enough to make statistical 
comparison possible. In the present paper we 
have simplified the analysis by excluding the re- 
spondents who fell into the middle of the distri- 
bution; since they neither conformed nor devi- 
ated, little was to be gained by including them. 
(We have, however, run correlations among the 
variables in which we included the middle group. 
These correlations merely express, in different 
form, the same results reported in this paper.) 
The frequency distributions for the two indices 
are shown in Table 1. 

In the tables that follow we have compared 
people who largely conform to majority opinion 
with those who largely deviate from it, The in- 
dependent variables are the social adjustment, 
personality, and cognitive characteristics of the 
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TABLE 1. DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS ON INDICES OF CONFORMITY-DEVIATION 


Minnesota Survey 
General eigen Sample 


N =1082 
= Level of Conformity 


R Number 
ange of | of Respon- 
Scores dents 
Extreme Deviants 15-21 50 
Moderate Deviants 22—25 179 
Middle 26-29 511 
Moderate Conformers . 30-31 269 
Extreme Conformers 32-33 73 
1082 


respondents, as measured by a number of scales. 
Most of these scales (Tables 2-6) may be con- 
sidered “psychological” scales, although not all 


..,/ reflect personality in the same degree. Some of 


the scales, especially those in Tables 2 and 3, are 
heavily “social”. in content; others, including 
most (though not all) of the scales in Tables 4 
and 5, reflect “personality” characteristics in 
ereater measure. Some of the scales, in short, 
might be designated as- “social-psychological,” 
others as “clinical-psychological.” Containing on 
the average nine items each, the scales were in- 
dependently developed for inclusion in a battery 
of psychological tests employed in previous re- 
search on political behavior.4 

In Tables 2-5, mean scores are presented on 
selected psychological variables for each of the 
four levels of conformity and deviation. Given 
our hypotheses and the implicit explanatory 
model, it might have been more appropriate to 
turn the tables around and to show conformity 
m its actual role as the dependent variable. 
However, since we wanted to compare conform- 
ers and- deviants as such, we chose to retain 
these categories intact and to present the com- 
parisons as shown in the tables. 

: In assessing the findings, the reader Hoia 
on in mind that the Minnesota and national 


^ The nature and- validation of these scales has 
been set forth in earlier papers. See, for example, 
Herbert McClosky, “Consensus and Ideology in 
American Politics,” this REVIEW 58 (June 1964) ; 
Herbert McClosky, Paul J. Hoffman, and Rosemary 
O'Hara; “Issue Conflict and Consensus among Party 
Leaders and Followers,” this REVIEW, 60 (June 
: 1960); r Herbert McClosky and John H. Schaar, 
“Psychological Dimensions of, Anomy,” Ameri- 
can Soctological Review (February 1965); Harri- 
son Gough, Herbert McClosky, and Paul E. 
Meehl, “A Personality Scale for Social Responsi- 
bility,” Journal of Abnormal and Social peuclole 
ogy, 47 (January, 1952). 


National Survey 
General Population Sample 
(N = 1484) 





Percentage R f Number | Percentage 
of Respon- | 228° | of Respon- | of Respon- 
dents COTES dents dents 

4.7% 11-17 98 6.6% 
16.6 18-19 147 9.9 
47 .6 20-24. 920 62.0 
24.1 25-26 279 18.8 

7.0 27 40 2.7 

100 % 1484 100 &% 


surveys, although utilizing many of the same 
measures, were conducted five years apart on 
samples drawn from two different universes. 
They were also separately analyzed. Thus the 
results derive from two entirely independent 
studies—one, in effect, replicating the other. 


III. FINDINGS 
Social Adaptation. The most consistent finding 


in both surveys is that those who conform to the 


* majority outlook are distinctly better adjusted 
than those who reject that outlook. With only 
minor exceptions, the data in Table 2 show that 
social adjustment variables bear a strong and 
largely monotonic relationship to conformity-de- 
viation. People who are generally satisfied with 
their lives, who identify with the society and be- 
lieve they understand it, who do not feel person- 
ally isolated, who do not especially fear the fu- 
ture, and who have a strong sense of social re- 
sponsibility—tend to accept majority beliefs 
more often than do those who have adapted Jess 
successfully. These findings hold for both the 
Minnesota and national samples. 

While the data in Table 2 are fairly straight- 
forward, their interpretation is more open to 
conjecture. Social maladaptation is in some mea- 
sure a function of personality traits that inde- 
pendently influence one’s ability to recognize 
and understand the norms. Hence the connec- 
tions just observed might in part be a product 
of common underlying personality factors. 
There is reason to believe, however, that they are 
also the direct result of one’s capacity for social 
adaptation as such; as the internal evidence of 
the present research bears out repeatedly, al- 
most any impediment to social interaction or 
communication reduces the probability that one 
will encounter and acquire the values held by 
most other members of the community. 

‘Although this connection may seem obvious 
after the fact, it is neither logically nor psycho- 
logically inevitable. In the absence of data, one 
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TABLE 2. MEAN SCORES ON MEASURES OF SOCIAL ADAPTATION FOR FOUR LEVELS OF CONFORMITY- 
DEVIATION FOR MINNESOTA AND NATIONAL GENERAL POPULATION SAMPLES 


Minnesota Survey National Survey 
Level of ee 
Conformity (N =1082) (N = 1484) 
Gen. Pop. Non-Coll College Gen. Pop. Non-Coll*  College** 

Alienation 
Ext. Deviants 4.68 (50) 4.74 (47) — (2) 4.27 (98) 4.31 (89) 3.35 (8) 
Mod. Deviants 3.10 (179) 3.30 (148) 2.16 (81) 3.78 (147) 3.91 (117) -97 (29) 
Mod. Conformers 1.95 (269) 1.94 (175) 1.97 (91) 2.35 (279) 2.42 (187) 3 12 (90) 
Ext. Conformers L-7573) 1.82 (89) 1.58 (83) 1.73 (40) 1.85 (27) SR 

Anomy 
Ext. Deviants 6.72 6.83 — 5.83 6.04 3 43 
Mod. Deviants 4,97 5.37 3.06 5.57 6.08 i 
Mod. Conformers 2305 3.06 2.00 3.61 3.88 3.14 
Ext. Conformers 2.19 2.87 1.39 3.60 3.56 i 
Bewilderment 
Ext. Deviants 5.06 5.138 == 
Mod. Deviants 3.96 4.11 3.23 Scale Not Included 
Mod. Conformers 3.07 3.18 2.81 
Ext. Conformers 2.93 3.138 2.70 
Community Identification 

Ext. Deviants 3.52 3.51 — 
Mod. Deviants 4.10 4.1] 4.06 Scale Not Included 
Mod. Conformers 4.48 4.58 4.27 
Ext. Conformers 4.63 4.72 4.52 

Folksiness 
Ext. Deviants 3.30 3.26 — 
Mod. Deviants 3.54 3.61 3.19 Scale Not Included 
Mod. Conformers 3.77 SeT 3.75 
Ext. Conformers 4.19 4.38 3.94 

Life Satisfaction 

Ext. Deviants 3.54 3.86 — 3.51 3.51 4.30 
Mod. Deviants 4.18 3.96 5.23 3.79 3.62 
Mod. Conformers 4.94 4.77 5.25 4.73 4.59 4.97 
Ext. Conformers 5.14 5.15 5.18 4.28 4.00 i 

Pessimism 
Ext. Deviants 3.32 3.36 — “| 3.36 3.40 2.78 
Mod. Deviants 2.79 2275 3.00 3.28 3.42 l 
Mod. Conformers 1.92 1.92 1.93 2.27 2.27 . 2.33 
Ext. Conformers 1.68 1.79 1.52 2.48 2.33 Koi 

Social Responsibility 
Ext. Deviants 4.02 3.94 — 4.45 4.29 6.32 
Mod. Deviants 5:23 4.97 6.48 5.11 4.80 : 
Mod. Conformers 6.86 6.83 6.96 6.82 6.59 7.26 
Ext. Conformers 7.01 6.85 7.80 6.65 6.52 i 
Status Frustration 

Ext. Deviants 4.32 4.34 — 4.38 4.47 3.00 
Mod. Deviants 3.09 3.28 2.19 3.76 3.95 
Mod. Conformers 2.59 2.69 2.40 2.83 2.82 9 74 
Ext. Conformers 2.37 2.67 2.00 2.63 2.85 sae 


* Totals for the general population are in a few instances slightly larger than the combined college 
and non-college totals, because education was not adequately ascertained for a few respondents. 

** Owing to the small size of the N’s for the Extreme Deviants and Extreme Conformers in the 
national college sample, we have, in this and subsequent tables, combined the Extreme and Moderate 
Deviants, and the Extreme and Moderate Conformers, and entered the mean scores only for the 
combined samples. 
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might easily predict that the poorly adjusted 
would be more, rather than less, likely to em- 
brace majority outlooks because they fear fur- 
ther separation from the society and therefore 
seek out opinions that are conventionally an- 
chored. If such influences are at work, they are 
outweighed by the relative inability of the so- 
cially maladjusted to connect with the majority 
culture and to comprehend its attitudes. 

The results on social adaptation hold for both 
the well-educated and less-educgted respondents, 
but the differences between the conformers and 
deviants are generally larger and more consistent 
among those who have not attended college. 
Among the college educated, such attributes as 
cognitive capacity, political awareness, and op- 
portunity for communication are more uniformly 
adequate to the tasks of social learning; hence, 
deviations from conventional beliefs, while still 
reflecting maladjustment to some extent, also 
reflect greater attention to the content of the 
beliefs to be embraced or rejected. 


Cognitive Capacities. We have suggested that 
agreement with a society’s prevailing beliefs 
may in part be a function of cognitive skills. 
The assumption here is that intellectual styles 
and abilities affect both the motivation and ca- 
pacity to receive and comprehend persuasive 
communications. If, to borrow MeGuire’s 
phrase, cultural norms are, in effect, “obscure, 
subtle, persuasive messages” which seep in over 
time, they will in some measure be learned by 
everyone—but not by everyone equally. The 
intellectually adept will pay closer attention to 
public affairs and will usually have a better 
sense of what is valued and likely to be re- 
warded. They will read the signals more accu- 
rately and have a more acute grasp of the inten- 
tion or meaning of a given public communica- 
tion.2* They will detect and respond to persua- 
sive influences that are scarcely perceptible to 
less alert minds. 

Whether these expectations mainly result 
from raw intelligence, or from cognitive style 
and disposition, is not clearly known. The exper- 
imental findings on the relation of intelligence to 
conformity and persuasion are inconclusive. 
Crutchfield and other investigators find mean- 
ingful correlations in the conformity experi- 
ments, but Hovland and his associates, in their 
persuasion experiments, do not.?? McGuire, in 


= McGuire, “Personality and Susceptibility,” 
op. cit. 

“Irving L. Janis and Carl I. Hovland, “Post- 
scripl: Theoretical Categories for Analyzing In- 
dividual Differences,” in Hovland and Janis, op. 
cit., pp. 258-259. 

“Carl I. Hovland and Irving L. Janis, “Sum- 
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analyzing the available research, observes that a 
positive relation between intelligence and per- 
suasibility is more likely to emerge when recep- 
tion is complex and comprehension difficult.?s 
The weakness of the connection m some situa- 
tions may be due to the play of conflicting moti- 
vations that cancel each other out: superior in- 
telligence may alert an individual to the mes- 
sage, but may also make him more wary of be- 
ing manipulated and more resistant to argu- 
ments that do not satisfy his intellectual stan- 
dards. | 

Data relating to the effects of cognitive dispo- 
sition on our measure of conformity are pre- 
sented in Table 3. Although no direct tests of 
intelligence were included in the surveys, several 
scales were available which measure some as- 
pect of intellectual performance. Their relation- 
ship to conformity is generally positive, al- 
though stronger in the non-college than in the 
college samples. 

As Table 3 indicates, the conformers are gen- 
erally more oriented toward intellectual activi- 
ties than are the deviants, and they attain 
higher scores on an achievement test of political 
and social awareness. They also score lower on 
Acquiescence (this index was mainly designed to 
test response set, but because it was constructed 
as a battery of 19 pairs of incompatible items, it 
also measures the ability to think consistently 
and discriminatingly).2® The conformers also 
have significantly lower scores on the Mysticism 
scale, which taps the propensity to embrace non- 
rational, nonscientific, and nonlogical explana- 
tions of ordinary phenomena—a propensity that 
appears from the internal evidence of the study 
to be most characteristic of people who are intel- 
lectually uncritical. 


mary and Implications for Future Research,” in 
Hovland and Janis, op. cit., p. 237; Gardner Mur- 
phy, et al, Experimental Social Psychology, 
(New York and London: Harper, 1937), p. 930; 
Carl I. Hovland eż al, Communication and Per- 
suasion, (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1953), pp. 181-184. 

2 Wiliam J. McGuire, “Personality and Sus- 
ceptibility,” op. cit., pp. 1141-1142. 

*In the Minnesota study, the Agree and Dis- 
agree items in the Conformity index are closely 
balanced out. These results, therefore, cannot be 
interpreted as an artifact of response set. Fur- 
thermore, in the national study, this result is 
achieved despite the bias in the Conformity in- 
dex in the opposite direction, i.e. it contains 16 
Agree and 11 Disagree items. Hence, other things 
being equal, the Conformers might be expected 
to score higher than the Deviants on Acquies- 
cence, but, in keeping with our prediction, they 
score lower. 
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TABLE 3, MEAN SCORES ON MEASURES OF COGNITIVE DISPOSITION FOR FOUR LEVELS OF CONFORMITY- 
DEVIATION FOR MINNESOTA AND NATIONAL GENERAL POPULATION SAMPLES 


Minnesota Survey 


Level of 
Conformity (N = 1082) 
Gen. Pop, Non-Coll 
Ext. Deviants 7.52 (50) 7.68 (47) 
Mod. Deviants 5.31079) 65.74 (148) 
Mod. Conformers 4.1] (269) 4.46 (175) 
Ext. Conformers 3.53 (73) 3.97 (39) 
Ext. Deviants 2.78 2.55 
Mod. Deviants 3.53 2.99 
Mod. Conformers 5.14 4.49 
Ext. Conformers 5.44 4.69 
Ext. Deviants 3.06 2.89 
Mod. Deviants 3.88 3.51 
Mod. Conformers 5.20 4.83 
Ext. Conformers 5.59 4.85 
Ext. Deviants 5.46 5.60 
Mod. Deviants 4,89 5.20 
Mod. Conformers 3.37 3.68 
3.26 3.72 


Ext. Conformers 


The general thrust of these findings is consist- 
ent with other data in our surveys which imdi- 
cate that the deviants, both college and non-col- 
lege, have failed to absorb the values of the 
“American Creed”-—-tolerance, faith in freedom 
and democracy, political and social equality, 
procedural rights, ete—as effectively and thor- 
oughly as have the conformers of comparable 
education.?° They are also more prejudiced, more 
politically cynical, and more responsive to ex- 
treme Right-Wing and Left-Wing values—val- 
ues which the majority, and especially the ma- 
jority among the educated, strongly reject. That 
learning capacity should affect these judgments 
is entirely plausible. Many deviants seem unable 
to conform even when they want to. In the non- 
college group, for example, the deviants value 
conventionality (as measured by our conven- 
tionality scale) more than the conformers do. 
They also profess stronger love of country and 
greater respect for traditional values. (These 
findings, however, are less consistent among the 
college-educated group.) Apparently, the intel- 
lectual and psychological failings that initially 
led some individuals to misread or reject pre- 


*° Since some of the items used in the Conform- 
ity index were taken from the scales measurin 
attitudes toward these values, the relation be- 
tween conformity-deviation and these attitudes 
scales partly reflects overlapping item content. 
However, the differences between conformers and 
deviants on these and other attitude measures 
cited in the paragraph are larger than could be 
accounted for by ilem overlap alonc. 


— a ai a 


National Survey 


— 


(N =1484) 
College Gen. Pop. Non-Coll College _ 
A cqutescence 
3.23 (31) 6.00 (147) 6.46 (117) 7 (20) 
3.32 (91) 3.89 (279) 4.14 (187) 3.49 (90) 
2.85 (33) 3.98 (40) 3.81 (27) TB) 
Political Awareness 
6.10 Seale Not Included 
6.45 
6.36 
Intellectuality =~ 
5.61 4.20 3.76 j 
5.98 5.36 5.00 6.00 
6.52 5.05 4.86 : 
Mysticism i 
3.42 Scale Not Included 
2.73 
2.70 


ee — 


vailing norms also keep them from discovering 
how divergent their beliefs actually are. Their 
inability to utilize the social validation process 
effectively apparently prevents them from sceing 
-~and hence remedying—their failures to con- 
form. 

Note, finally, that the negative correlation be- 
tween Acquiescence and Conformity adds cre- 
dence to the claim that conformity (as hercin 
defined) is by no means the same as yea-saying, 
suggestibility, or gullibility. It suggests, in fact, 
that the relation is inverse. An individual whe 
affirms belief after belief regardless of content— 
indeed, regardless of whether one belief contra- 
dicts another—is less likely than someone o: 
greater discrimination to recognize which of the 
innumerable beliefs he encounters have been ap- 
proved, or rejected, by the society. Being sug 
gestible does not necessarily make him conform- 
ist; on the contrary, it makes him vulnerable tc 
many aberrant opinions that a more perspica- 
tious mind would shun. 


\ Si-Esteem. Few personality clusters have re- 


ceived as much attention from students of con 
formity behavior as self-esteem—the evaluatio) 
an individual places upon himself. People low i 
self-esteem are guilt-ridden, cautious, morbidly 
afraid of failure, chronically anxious, and psy- 
chologically vulnerable. People high in self-cs 
teem, by contrast, feel a sense of command ove: 
themselves and their immediate environment 


-` they are well-integrated, candid, and willing tc 


take risks. 
The major assumption about self-esteem anc 
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susceptibility to influence is that those who lack 
self-esteem are highly vulnerable to group pres- 
sures. Presumably they will capitulate to pres- 
sure either because they fear ridicule if they 
should prove to be “wrong,” or because they 
yearn for group approval and a sense of inter- 
personal solidarity. Lacking self-confidence, they 
are in any event inclined to doubt the worth of 
their own judgments. For these and other rea- 
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rity and command (Dominance and Self-Confi- 
dence), propensity to heightened feelings of 
shame and regret (Guilt), and a proclivity to- 
ward excessive worry, restlessness, inability to 
concentrate, and pervasive feelings of uncer- 
tainty (Manifest Anxiety and Personality Dis- 
organization). j 

Among the non-college populations in both 
the national and Minnesota studiesthe deviants 


sons, individuals low in self-esteem have tended we consistently show up as having less self-esteem 


under experimental conditions to be uncom- 
monly responsive to group influence. However, 
the relationship between self-esteem and yield- 
ing is not always monotonic, for the anxiety that 
often attends low self-esteem can function either 
to inhibit or potentiate persuasibility, depending 
upon the magnitude of the anxiety aroused by 
the stimulus.*? 

We predicted that anxiety, and low ego- 
strength in general, would serve to impede the 


than do the conformers. Among the college edu- 
cated, however, the prediction is supported in 
only four of the nine instances in which the con- 
nection is tested (Dominance, Guilt, Anxiety, 
and Need Inviolacy—all in the Minnesota sam- 
ple). No differences turn up in three instances 
and reversals appear in the other two. We can 
only guess at the exact meaning of these in- 
stances of disconfirmation, but the evidence 
from our own and other research suggests that 


learning of community norms. The very traits \-the better educated have sufficient ability and 


that might lead people with low self-esteem to 
yield in a laboratory would, in the maelstrom of 
the complex larger society, insulate them against 
influence. Lacking self-assurance, such people 
tend tọ withdraw from social interactions and 
avoid “involvement” in group activities.3? Mce- 
Guire suggests that they are frequently preoccu- 
pied with themselves and too distracted to at- 
tend closely to outside communications.** 

In Table 4 we present data on scales that tap 
various facets of self-esteem. Need Inviolacy, for 
example, measures vulnerability to psychological 
exposure and the fear of being unmasked; the 
other scales reflect one’s sense of personal secu- 


“See, for example, William J. McGuire, “Per- 
sonality and Susceptibility to Social Influence,” 
op. cit, pp. 1142-1143. For a recent review of 
the relation between anxiety and learning generally, 
see Janet Taylor Spence and Kenneth W. Spence, 
“The Motivational Components of Manifest An- 
xiety: Drive and Drive Stimuli,” in Charles D. 
Spielberger (ed.), Anziety and Behavior, (New 
York: Academic Press, 1966), pp. 21-26; and 
Charles D. Spielberger, “The Effects of Anxiety 
on Complex Learning and Academic Achieve- 
ment,” in Spielberger, op. cit.; S. Sarason, K. 
Davidson, F. Lighthall, R. Waite, and B. Rue- 
bush, Anztety in Elementary School Children, 
(New York: Wiley, 1960). 

"See, for example, Morris Rosenberg, Society 
and the Adolescent Self-Image, (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1965); Stanley Coop- 
ersmith, “Studies in Self-Esteem,” Scientific 
American (February 1968), 96-106, and The An- 
tecedenis of Self-Esteem, (London: W. H. Free- 
man & Co., 1967). 

* McGuire, “Personality and Susceptibility to 
Influence,” loc. cit. 


opportunity to learn the community norms de- 
spite personality needs that are in other ways 


y disabling. Then, too, they are likely, as we have 


observed, to weigh the content of beliefs more 
carefully—which in the case of a content-diver- 
sified index would tend to flatten differences fur- 
ther. 


Rigidity and Aggression. The relation of person- 
ality rigidity and aggression to conformity and 
persuasibility has also been explored experiment- 
ally, but with equivocal results. In general, ex- 
periments on conformity have usually hypothe- 
sized positive correlations with rigidity, hostil- 
ity, and authoritarianism; while experiments on 
communication and persuasion have sometimes 
predicted positive and sometimes negatiye cor- 
relations. One can reason either va as hos- 
tile and rigid subjects should be more authori- 
tarian and hence ready to submit to conformity 
pressures; or, alternatively, that they should 
prove especially recalcitrant in resisting efforts 
o persuade them to shift their point of view. 

Unfortunately the research findings from the 
experimental literature are not sufficiently con- 
sistent to resolve these issues. Crutchfield3* and 
others have found positive correlations between 
conformity and such personality dispositions as 
hostility and authoritarianism. Linton and Gra- 
ham > have found persuasibility to be related to 
the aggressive and submissive aspects of author- 
itarianism but not to authoritarianism as a 


*4 Crutchfield, “Conformity and Character,” loc. 
cit. 

= Harriet Linton and Elaine Graham, “Per- 
sonality Correlates of Persuasibility,” in Hovland 
and Janis, Personality and Persuasibility, pp. 
69-101. 
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TABLE 4. MEAN SCORES ON PERSONALITY MEASURES OF SELF-ESTEEM FOR FOUR LEVELS OF CONFORMITY 
DEVIATION FOR MINNESOTA AND NATIONAL GENERAL POPULATION SAMPLES 


Minnesota Survey 


National Survey 





Level of 
Conformity (N =1082) (N = 1484) 
Gen. Pop. Non-Coll College Gen. Pop. Non-Coll College 
Dominance 
Ext. Deviants 2.26 (50) 2.15 (47) — (2) 3.27 (98) 3.21 (89) 512 (8) 
Mod. Deviants 3.35 (179) 3.08 (148) 4.65 (81) 3.58 (147) 3.110117) (29) 
Mod. Conformers 4.43 (269) 3.77 (175) 5.76 (91) 4.06 (279) 3.71 (187) 4.69 (90) 
Ext. Conformers 4.85 (73) 4.13 (39) 5.70 (83) 4,23 (40) 4.26 (27) omer 1) 
Guilt 
Ext. Deviants 5.12 5.23 — 4.92 5.00 3.62 
Mod. Deviants 4.70 4.82 4.10 4.76 5.06 i 
Mod. Conformers 3.87 4.10 3.40 3.97 3.97 4.05 
Ext. Conformers ea 4.03 3.33 4.05 3.89 i 
Manifest Anxiety 
Ext. Deviants 4.50 4.47 — 
Mod. Deviants 3.96 4.05 3.48 Scale Not Included 
Mod. Conformers 3.20 3.28 3.01 
Ext. Conformers 3.10 3.18 2.94 
` Need Inviolacy 
(Ego Vulnerability and Defense) 
Ext. Deviants 4.04 4.13 = 3.45 .55 2.38 
Mod. Deviants 3.20 3.36 2.39 3.54 3.81 = 
Mod. Conformers 2.54 2.67 2.23 2.57 2.63 2.35 
Ext. Conformers 2.11 2.10 2:12 2.10 2.33 ai 
Personality Disorganization 
Ext. Deviants 4.04 4.1] — 
Mod. Deviants 3.02 3.18 2.26 Scale Not Included 
Mod. Conformers 2.30 2.45 2.00 
Ext. Conformers 2.29 2.31 2.24, 
Self-Confidence 
Ext. Deviants 2.94 2.89 — 
Mod. Deviants 3.26 3.04 4.32 Scale Not Included 
Mod. Conformers 3.99 3.63 4.69 
Ext. Conformers 3.62 3.13 4.21 


whole. Other investigators? contend that au- 
thoritarians yield in conformity experiments 
principally when the message is so simple and 
easily understood that individual differences in 
capacity for attention and comprehension are 
negligible. Still others’? find that persuasibility 


whether the communication is benign or puni- 


underscores our earlier observation that the con- 
nection between conformity and personality 
structure is rarely a simple linear relation thai 
can be predicted apart from the context ir 
which they coexist. 

In light of our own earher research, we ex- 


gatively with the adoption of majority value; 


among aggressive individuals may depend on pected to find rigidity and hostility correlating 
ve 


tive. Janis and Hovland believe that “personal 
rigidity” may chronically lead subjects to refuse 
to accept persuasive messages.*® In short, the 
existing research bears out the complexities that 
surround the interplay of these variables and 


See, for example, Homer H. Johnson et al, 
“Effects of Source Credibility,” op. cit. 


* Walter Wise and B. J. Fine, “The Effect of 


Induced Aggressiveness on Opinion Change,” 


Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 52 
(1956), 109-114. 

*% Janis and Hovland, “Postscript,” op. cit, p. 
257. 


argely because these personality traits tend to 
retard social learning and hinder the social in- 
teractions through which beliefs are dissemi- 
nated.3° If the members of a society acquire it; 
norms through gradual assimilation—throug} 
he repeated exchange of ideas, the clarificatio1 
of subtle distinctions, and the modification cf 
opinions resulting from the interplay of dive - 
gent views—one can plausibly assume that pe - 
ple gripped by hostile and inflexible needs wi: 
engage less often in these activities and will l e 
less likely to learn what the society really be- 


* Herbert McClosky, Political Inquiry, (Nes 
York: Macmillan, 1969), pp. 74 and 87. 
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lieves. Unusually hostile or inflexible people, those who conform in matters of political belief 
moreover, tend to be insensitive to the qualifica- (as distinguished from those who merely glorify 
tions, contingencies, and nuances that are inher- va conformity) are less motivated than the devi- 
ent in many social norms—an incapacity that ants by a desire to force everyone to obey pre- 
can easily lead to misunderstandings or misap-” scribed standards. 

plications of those norms. 

The data in Table 5 generally confirm these IV. SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 
expectations. In all but two instances (the scores The findings from the two surveys reported in 
on Authoritarianism and Rigidity for the na- this paper confirm the hypothesis that conform- 
tional college-educated sample) the deviants are ity-deviation—defined operationally as agree- 
more hostile and inflexible than the conformers. ent or disagreement with prevailing American 
They are more paranoid (a projected expression / bei on diverse social and political subjects—is 
of hostility), more intolerant of people who significantly related to personality factors. 
traits or opinions they disapprove of, more dis- Those who preponderantly conform to majority 
tressed by ambiguity, more punitive, and more attitudes are by substantial margins better 
jaundiced in their estimates of other people. adapted socially and psychologically than those 
Contrary to the claims in the popular literature, who preponderantly reject them. They are more 


TABLE 5. MEAN SCORES ON PERSONALITY MEASURES OF AGGRESSION AND RIGIDITY FOR FOUR LEVELS OF 
CONFORMITY-DEVIATION FOR MINNESOTA AND NATIONAL GENERAL POPULATION SAMPLES 


Minnesota Survey National Survey 
Level of a 
Conformity (N = 1082) (N = 1484) 
Gen. Pop. Non-Coll College Gen. Pop. Non-Coll College 


F Authoritarianism 


Ext. Deviants 5.12 (50) 5.23 (47) — (2) 6.41 (98) 6.67 (89) 3.62 (8) 
Mod. Deviants 4.70 (179) 4.82 (148) 4.10 (81) 6.33 (167) 6.72 (117) mm (29) 
Mod. Conformers 3.87 (269) 4.1075) 3.40 (91) 5.23 (279) 5.52 (187) 4.05 (90) 
Ext. Conformers 3.75 (78) 4.03 (39) 3.33 (83) 5.23 (40) 5.19 (27) sates (18) 
Faith in People 
Ext. Deviants 2.04 1.98 — 
Mod. Deviants 2.71 2.83 2.13 g 
Mod. Conformers 3.86 4.01 3.56 Scale Not Included 
Ext. Conformers 4.37 4.15 4.64 
Hostility 
Ext. Deviants 6.40 6.55 —- 4.14 4.33 3 05 
Mod. Deviants 4.74 4.99 3.58 3.93 4.09 : 
Mod. Conformers 2.89 3.05 2.53 3.08 3.14 2.66 
Ext. Conformers 2.53 2.90 2.00 3.10 3.19 j 
Intolerance of Ambiguity 
Ext. Deviants 6.00 6.26 — 5.76 5.96 4.11 
Mod. Deviants 5.64 5.85 4.61 5.64 5.96 > 
Mod. Conformers 4.40 4.73 3.69 4.31 4.55 3.85 
Ext. Conformers 3.82 3.90 3.73 4.23 4.26 i 
Paranoid Tendencies 
Ext. Deviants 6 .40 6 .55 << 5 yi 5 .54 3 89 
Mod. Deviants 4.74 4.99 3.58 5.31 5.60 ‘ 
Mod. Conformers 2.89 3.05 2.53 3.04 3:25 2.66 
Ext. Conformers 2.53 2.90 2.00 2.88 2.81 , 
Rigidity 
Ext. Deviants 3.74 3.83 =~ 3.62 3.75 2.35 
Mod. Deviants 3.21 3.36 2.48 3.28 3.47 ° 
Mod. Conformers 3.05 3.12 2.89 2.99 3.01 2.94 
Ext. Conformers 2.56 2.95 .06 2.72 2.67 j 
Tolerance 
Ext. Deviants 4.60 4.51 —_ 17 4.60 6 24 
Mod. Deviants 5.30 5.22 5.68 5.39 5.21 ne 
Mod. Conformers 6.41 6 33 6.57 6.61 6.50 6 85 
Ext. Conformers 6.66 6.46 6.91 7.10 7.15 i 





1970 


intellectually oriented, more politically aware, 
and more proficient in their cognitive skills. 
They exhibit greater self-esteem and less anxiety 
than the deviants, and are less motivated by ag- 
gression and inflexibility. 

The evidence is consistent with the hypothesis 
that the conformers are both more able and 
more likely to encounter and comprehend the 
norms—contingencies which the experimental 
research shows to be of central importance in 
affecting communication and persuasion. They 
are more accessible to interaction, less with- 
drawn or socially isolated, and more strongly 
motivated to receive and respond to information 
on public questions. Although we have not 
tested the communication process directly, we 
think it plausible to infer from the evidence that 
the deviants, more often than the conformers, 
have missed or misread communications on pub- 
lic norms—-an inference consistent with the find- 
ings from our previous research on the corre- 
lates of anomy, isolationism, extreme Right-Wing 
and Left-Wing radicalism, and other outlooks 
which diverge from prevailing American atti- 
tudes.*° 

Despite the pronounced tendency of the find- 
ings, some puzzling questions remain. One 
question, for example, concerns the meaning of 
the deviant responses: Are they genuine expres- 
sions of deviant belief or should they be re- 
garded instead as “non-attitudes’—i.e., labile or 
casual responses by people so little interested in 
the substance of the items that they score as de- 
viant largely by answering erratically or ran- 
domly ?#1 Might there even be reason to believe 
that many of the deviants would show up as 
conformers if tested on another occasion? 

There is little doubt that some people respond 
to questionnaire items—as they do to the public 
opinions they encounter in their daily activities 
—without much thought. Indeed, it is an argu- 
ment of this paper that many people hold non- 
conforming attitudes not because they are led 
by superior sensitivity to weigh alternatives 
and to reject conventional views, but mainly be- 
cause they have been so imperfectly socialized 
that they are either indifferent to many social 
issues or unable to recognize what the society 
believes. This is not to say, however, that their 
responses to attitude items are entirely random 
or casual, for one could not then explain the dis- 
tinct pattern of correlations yielded by the re- 


“ McClosky, ibid., Chaps. 2 and 3. 

“Cf. Philip E. Converse, “Attitudes vs. Non- 
Attitudes: Continuation of a Dialogue,’ paper 
read at Seventh International Congress of Psy- 
chology, Washington, D.C., 1968, (mimeo). 
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search reported here—a pattern predictable 
from theory, consistent with our earlier research 
on other deviant attitudes, and reproduced here 
in two independent studies conducted several 
years apart on samples from two different uni- 
verses.*? 

Even if we assumed that some respondents 
had attained deviant scores on the Conformity 
index by answering randomly or thoughilessly, 
they could not, by replying in this fashion, have 
achieved the highly patterned, and often ex- 
treme, scores on the numerous personality and 
attitude scales with which the conformity index 
is correlated. Since the items from the various 
measures were scrambled and presented to the 
respondents in a single, unstructured item pool, 
it would be highly implausible to suppose that 
they responded randomly or heedlessly to the 
items that were later selected for the Conform- 
ity index while replying carefully and “accu- 
rately” to the numerous other items with which 
the Conformity items were intermingled. The 
assumption that indifferent respondents might 
be accounting for the results becomes still less 
tenable when one considers that such respon- 
dents would turn up not only among the devi- 
ants but also among the conformers, if only be- 
cause they can be expected, ceteris paribus, to 
encounter majority views more often than they 
encounter minority views—when they encounter 
them at all. Note, finally, that no measure em- 
ployed here has consisted merely of a single item 
or question; all have been multiple item batter- 
les or scales, averaging close to nine items each 
for the independent variables and between 27 
and 33 items for the dependent Conformity in- 
dices. This feature, of course, greatly reduces the 
possibility that scores at either extreme could be 
achieved randomly or without reference to ac- 
tual attitude content.*? 

Let us assume for the sake of the argument, 
however, that some of the deviants are in fact 
expressing non-attitudes or responding ran- 
domly. Are the results markedly different for 
those respondents who are more thoughtful, 
more discriminating, more informed, and more 
concerned with publie questions? 


“Similar correlation patterns have also emerged 
from our study of deviation and conformity among 
Democratic and Republican party’ leaders toward 
the dominant beliefs of their respective parties. 
For a preliminary report of these findings, see 
“The Influence of Personality on Political and 
Social Attitudes,” Mental Health Program Re- 
ports—3, National Institute of Mental Health, 
Chevy Chase, Maryland, January, 1968, pp. 
105-106. 

“Converse, loc. cit. 
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TABLE 6. CONFORMERS AND DEVIANTS COMPARED, CONTROLLED FOR MIDDLE ACQUIESCENCE 
AND HIGH AWARENESS—-MINNESOTA SURVEY ONLY 
(Percentages Down) 











Total Minnesota Middle Acquiescence High Awareness 
ample Sample Sample 
Scales eae nt a 
Deviants Conformers | Deviants Conformers! Deviants Conformers 
N =229 N =342 N =58 N =128 N =54 N =160 
Alienation . 
% High 40.2 16.4* 34.5 18.0* 25.9 14.4* 
% Low 21.4 47.7 19.0 48.4 25.9 52:5 
oe 
% High 56.8 10.8* 53.4 8.6* 25.9 oE fi 
% Low 19.7 53.2 13.8 54.7 46.3 63.1 
Bewilderment 
% High 48.0 21.6* 36.2 18.7** 14.8 16.4 
% Low 19.2 41.5 15.5 39.1 42.6 46.2 
Community Identification E . 
% High 14.8 24 .07** 15.5 - 28.9 14.8 20.6 
% Low 35.8 20.8 36.2 22.7 37.0 21.9 
Folksiness 
% High | 21.4 32.27" 24.1 36.7 14.8 34., 4** 
% Low 49.3 35.4 39.7 32.0 59.3 35.0 
Life Satisfaction | 
% High 24.0 42.1* 22.4 46 .9** 40.7 47.5 
% Low 40.2 24.9 39.7 24.2 24.1 20.0 
Pessimism 
% High 60.7 26.9* 58.6 30.5** 53.7 © 26.2* 
% Low 17.0 42.1 22.4 36.7 22.2 41.2 
Social Responsibility l 
% High 10.5 36 .3* 17.2 33 .6* 20.4 40 .6** 
% Low 59.3 18.4 56.9 20.3 31.5 15.6 
Status Frustration 
% High 44.1 27.8* . 32.8 29.7 35.2 19.4 
% Low ~- 18.3 29.2 24.1 28.9 29.6 36.9 
Acquiescence 
% High 51.1 21.9% = es 22.2 10.6** 
% Low 23.6 40.6 — — 59.3 47.5 
Political Awareness d 
% High 15.3 34.27 8.6 35.9 — = 
%, Low 61.1 26.6 60.3 A ere | EE Sa 
Intellectuality 
% High 15.7 48 .5* 15.5 46 .9* 35 .2 58 .7* 
J Low 52.8 17.8 50.0 14.8 27.8 10.0 
Mysticism ; 
% High 59.8 24.6* 46.6 21.9** 31.5 16 .9** 
% Low 11.4 32.5 15.5 34.4 25.9 46.9 
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Scales 


Dominance 


% High 
% Low 


Guilt 
% High 
% Low 


Anxiety 


% Hig 
% Low 


Need Inviolacy 


% High 
% Low 


Personality 
Disorganization 
% High 
% Low 


Self-confidence 


% High 
% Low 


F. Authoritarianism 


% High 
% Low 


Faith in People 
% High 


% Low 


Hostility 


% High 
% Low 


Intolerance 
for Ambiguity 
% High 
% Low 


Paranoia 
% High 
% Low 


Rigidity 
% High 
T Low 


Tolerance 


% High 
% Low 
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Total Minnesota 


Sample 
Deviants Conformers 
N =229 N =342 
21.0 51:2" 
42.8 20.8 
39.7 20.8* 
24.9 47.7 
33.2 14.9 
20.5 31.3 
49.3 24.3* 
27.5 54.4 
43.2 24 .3* 
21.8 36.5 
22.7 37.1* 
35.4 22.5 
44.5 14.3* 
17.9 38.0 
10.5 40.1* 
52.0 20.5 
60.7 33.0* 
19.7 42.7 
60.7 27 .8* 
16.2 36.5 
59.8 19 .6* 
13.1 46.8 
49.8 30.7°" 
26.6 33.9 
22.7 51.5* 
60.3 20.2 


% Middle has been omitted to conserve space. 
* Chi Square for table significant at or below .001 level. 

** Chi Square for table significant at or below .01 level. 
*** Chi Square for table significant at or below .05 level. 
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High Awareness 


Sample ample 
Deviants Conformers| Deviants Conformers 

N =58 = 128 N =54 N =160 
19.0 53 .9* 42. 63.7* 
41.4 14.1 11. 13.1 
32.8 16.4** 25. 14.4 
25.9 51.6 40. 53.1 
25.9 14.8 24. 11.2 
24.1 35.2 27. 32.5 
36.2 20 .3** 31. 19.4 
39.7 63.3 48. 61.2 
36.2 23.4 29. 18.7 
34.5 39.1 3l. 35.6 
20.7 38 .3*** 29. 50.0*** 
41.4 22.7 25. 14.4 
39.7 10 .9* 9. 5.6 

8.6 36.7 46. 46.9 
10.3 35.9* 18. 40 .6* 
48.3 22.7 53. 23.1 
56.9 37.3" 33. 27.5 
22.4 42.2 42. 50.0 
58.6 23 .4* 37. 18.1** 
10.3 35.9 46. 45.6 
53.4 17.2" 31. 13.7** 
12.1 40.6 29. 51.9 
36.2 39.1 25. 26.2 
29.3 32.8 46. 41.9 
27.6 57.8* 3l. 56.9* 
55.2 19.5 51. 17.5 
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We have already seen (Tables 2-5) that while 
the differences between well-educated conform- 
ers and deviants are usually smaller than they 
are for the less-educated, the pattern of differ- 
ences is generally similar for both samples. In 
Table 6 we have put the issue to two other, 
more severe, tests. There we present data on two 
narrowly restricted subsets of respondents— 
those who, on an achievement test, display high 
levels of political awareness and understanding; 
and those who score close to the median on the 
Acquiescence index,‘ and who therefore appear 
to have answered the items with greater care 
and discrimination. Neither group is likely to 
have responded randomly or thoughtlessly. 

Both Awareness and Acquiescence are mea- 
sures of cognitive capacity and, as we have seen, 
are correlated with conformity—one positively, 
the other negatively. Neither, however, is an ex- 
haustive measure of this capacity, for not only 
are they imperfect as measures, but other fac- 
tors, such as personality structure, can and often 
do have an independent, direct effect on the 
clarity and understanding with which norms are 
learned. Thus, respondents with similar scores 
on Awareness (or Acquiescence) may still differ 
somewhat in their ability to read communica- 
tions correctly and discern their implications. 
Controlling for these measures, we therefore as- 
sumed, should reduce the magnitude of the dif- 
ferences between conformers and deviants but 
not eradicate them entirely. This assumption 
proved, on the whole, correct. 

The results confirm that the psychological dif- 
ferences between conformers and deviants re- 
ported for the total sample (and shown in Table 
6 in percentage form) hold in most instances 
even for the more thoughtful and politically in- 
formed respondents—although they are, as pre- 
dicted, smaller for the more narrowly defined 
subsamples. The differences that emerge are in 
the predicted direction, and are consistent with 
the general findings in all but a few instances. 
Moreover, in 20 of the 25 comparisons with 
middle Acquiescence controlled, and in 16 of the 
25 comparisons with high Awareness controlled, 
the differences remain large enough to be signifi- 
cant, by chi square test, at or well below the .05 
level of significance—despite the severity of the 
controls and the reduction in sample size. Simi- 


“ We have chosen the Minnesota, rather than the 
national survey for this test, partly because it con- 
tains all the scales considered in the earlier tables; 
partly because it includes the Awareness scale, 
which was omitted from the national survey; and 
partly because the numbers of Agree and Disagree 
items in its Conformity index were more closely 
balanced. 
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lar tables, controlling for Acquiescence, were 
also computed for the national sample, with re- 
sults at least as strong as those reported here, 
and in some cases (e.g., rigidity and status frus- 
tration) markedly stronger. 

Divergence from majority norms among the 
more sophisticated respondents, of course, can 
scarcely be explained by reference to distance 
from communication networks, lack of informa- 
tion, or insufficient opportunity to encounter the 
norms. For some, it doubtless represents a con- 
sidered, philosophically anchored rejection of the 
established society and its values. For others, 
however, it appears to be strongly associated 
with cognitive and personality impairments that 
hinder effective communication and the accurate 
learning of norms, or that lead, in some cases, to 
a “counterformist” rejection of prevailing stan- 
dards. | 

Since the data from the two surveys reported 
in this paper were gathered in the middle and 
late ’50’s, one may ask whether they would hold 
with equal force today. Defiance of traditional 
norms and accepted standards appears to be 
more common in the ’60’s than in the decades 
that preceded it. In certain quarters today, nay- 
saylng is “in,” and may itself have become the 
norm, Today’s deviants then, may conceivably 
differ in crucial ways from those described in 
this paper.*® The question, of course, cannot be 
settled without a new study of comparable de- 
sign on comparable samples. There are, never- 
theless, reasons to expect that the results of such 
a study would be similar to those reported here. 
For one thing, historical studies of values indi- 
cate that a society’s basic beliefs are extraordi- 
narily tenacious and change extremely slowly. 
For another, even if the norms had changed dra- 
matically in the space of a decade, the social- 
psychological processes by which people become 
aware of and acquire norms can scarcely have 
changed much. No matter what beliefs prevail in 


S For a recent study of one such deviant subcul- 
ture, see David Whittaker and William A. Watts, 
“Personality Characteristics of a Nonconformist 
Youth Subculture: A Study of the Berkeley Non- 
Student,” Journal of Social Issues, 25 (1969), 65-89. 
The members of this special, rather exotic, but by 
no means homogeneous community resemble our 
deviants in certain respects (e.g. they are, compared 
with enrolled students, more “socio-emotionally 
maladjusted,” alienated, anomic, personally less 
integrated, express lower self-esteem and greater 
anxiety, etc.); but they differ in important other 
respects (e.g. they are more autonomous, freer in 
their impulse expression, and have a more experi- 
mental, intellectual, and complex orientation to- 
ward social experience.) 
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a society, some people will be better placed, bet- 
ter adapted, better trained, and better disposed 
than others to discern and appreciate them. 

A final question concerns the apparent conflict 
between the findings reported in this paper and 
those turned up by Crutchfield in his personal- 
ity assessment of subjects who conform in an 
Asch-type laboratory experiment. A comparison 
of the personality profiles of conformers and de- 
viants in the two studies reveals that the devi- 
ants in our study closely resemble the conform- 
ers in the Crutchfield experiment. Despite the 
seeming Inconsistency, we believe that the find- 
ings of the present study are not only congruent 
with Crutchfield’s but in a curious way confirm 
them. Both Crutchfield’s conformers and our de- 
viants suffer cognitive and personality deficien- 
cies that lead to distorted perceptions, height- 
ened anxiety, narrowness and inflexibility of fo- 
cus, defective capacity for observing situations 
accurately, insensitivity to signals that indicate 
how one is expected to respond, and defective 
antennae that prevent them from sensing what 
is happening and how they are supposed to re- 
act. That such people conform in the one study 
and deviate in the other largely reflects the dif- 
ferences in the two situations and research 
tasks.46 In the conformity experiment, the stimu- 


“Support for this interpretation may be inferred 
from a newly published study by Laurence J. Gould, 
“Conformity and Marginality: Two Faces of Alien- 
ation,” Journal of Soctal Issues, 25 (1969), 39-63. 
Gould finds that the highly alienated (who closely 
resemble our deviants, e.g., more acquiescent, more 
suspicious, more expressed pathology, less self- 
esteem, and, of course, more alienated) also con- 
form more in an Asch-type experiment. They also 
exhibit less curiosity about the reasons for their 
own judgments and those of the majority, “are less 
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lus and the research task are simple, the source is 
identifiable, the pressure is tangible, the direc- 
tion of the influence is unmistakable, and the 
means of satisfying the demands and relieving 
one’s internal conflict8 are or appear to be im- 
mediately available—namely, by conforming to 
the majority judgment. In the society at large, 
however, one encounters innumerable, varied, 
and often conflicting messages, many of them is- 
suing from unknown sources and most of them 
difficult to comprehend; the pressure to conform 
is frequently diffuse, intangible, and indirect; 
the way to resolve conflicting pressures is often 
unclear or unavailable; the reinforcements for 
choosing the “correct” alternative are uncertain 
and sporadic—in short, one is beleaguered by 
the sheer number and variety of influences that 
compete for recognition. Under these conditions, 
those least able to master the environment are 
most likely to become the “deviants.” In the 
Asch-Crutchfield experiments they are most 
likely to become the “conformers.” 

All this points up the risks in assuming that all 
forms of conformity (or deviation) are pheno- 
typically or genotypically equivalent. Much de- 
pends on the source, the context, the reference 
group, the content, and the like. Even the sev- 
eral forms of susceptibility to influence are only 
weakly, and sometimes negatively, correlated. Ir 
speaking of conformity and deviation, one need: 
to take into account much more than the simp): 
question of whether an individual yields to o> 
resists influence. When one observes this behav- 
ior, he has merely begun the inquiry. 
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sensitive to the feelings of others [and] are le:3 
likely to be ‘tuned in’ to the more subtle and H - 
formal norms in any given social situation.” Sco 
also Melvin Seeman, “An Experimental Study o 
Alienation and Social Learning,” American Journ «, 
of Sociology, 49 (1963), 270-284. 
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I. MONEY AND POWER! 
Money, Primitive and Modern 


The basic institutions of modern democracy 
were established at a very early stage in the 
transformation that societies have undergone 
since feudalism. In their establishment, forms 
that had developed even before feudalism, in 
Greece and Rome, were copied. Thus the institu- 
tions are very old ones indeed. 

When the age of these political institutions is 
compared to that of economic institutions, the 
contrast is sharp and striking. As society has be- 
come’ more and more rationalized, economic 
transactions have mirrored this ever-increasing 
rationality, with increasing technical sophistica- 
tion, and increasing abstraction. The best indi- 
cator of this is in the role of money. From barter 
economies to modern economies in which bank- 
deposit money and credit account for most 
transactions, the development of economic 
mechanisms for effecting exchange has been very 
great. Yet the development of political institu- 
tions, and of mechanisms for effective political 
authority, has been far less great. 

In this paper, I want to explore the similari- 
ties and differences between political power and 
the embodiment of economic power or value, 
that is, money. A careful examination of the dif- 
ferences will suggest which of the differences are 
intrinsic to the differing natures of economic and 
political transactions, and which are accidental. 
This will then allow raising questions about 
what kinds of innovations in political institu- 
tions might be feasible, and might allow these 
institutions to develop more compatibility with 
the technical and economic changes that occur 
with such rapidity in modern society. The devel- 
opment of modern money and monetary institu- 
tions acted to greatly facilitate manufacture, 
and thus to satisfy wants through the economic 


* My attention was drawn to the comparison of 
money and power by a paper of Talcott Parsons, 
“On the Concept of Influence,’ Public Opinion 
‘Quarterly, 27 (Spring 1963), 37-62. See also my 
detailed critique of this paper, and Parsons’ reply, 
James 5. Coleman, “Comment on ‘On the Concept 
of Influence’”, Public Opinion Quarterly, 27 
‘(Spring 1963), 63-82, and Parsons, ibid., pp. 87-92. 
I am greatly indebted to Parsons for this initial 
stimulation. 


system. It is conceivable that analogous develop- 
ments in political institutions could provide sim- 
ilar benefits. 


A review of relevant points in the development of 
modern money. 


One of the first steps away from the primi- 
tive economic system of barter is the use of 
commodity money: some valued commodity 
which could serve as a medium of exchange, a 
store of value, and a unit of account. The use of 
gold, silver, and other precious-metal coins 
which were passed by weight was only a sophis- 
ticated version of this, for the value of such 
coins was always regulated by their commodity 
value for non-monetary uses. 

However, a major innovation in economic in- 
stitutions occurred when notes, or promises to 
pay, themselves came to be transferred from 
hand to hand, and used no longer as a private 
debt, but as a transferable obligation. The im- 
portance of this new development was extremely 
great, because it was a qualitative change in eco- 
nomic institutions. It meant that an obligation 
that existed on the part of A toward B could be 
used by B in a relation with C as a valuable 
commodity, in paying off an obligation he had 
toward C.? 


* This is not to say that chronologically this de- 
velopment occurred late in the history of economic 
institutions, nor that in every society it followed 
the development of commodity money. In barter 
systems, the absence of a monetary unit has often 
led to a system of widespread obligations or debts, 
these obligations serving in place of a system of 
money, to allow nonsimultaneous exchanges to take 
place. There seem to be no good examples in primi- 
tive monetary systems of such obligations being 
systematically transferred and used as legal tender. 
(See, for example, Paul Einzig, Primitive Money, 
2nd edition, London, 1966, pp. 365-366.) However, 
Hawtrey describes the possibility of such a system, 
where in a barter economy, a medium of exchange is 
made unnecessary by a balancing off of debts and 
credits by the parties in the market. (See R. G. 
Hawtrey, Currency and Credit, 3rd edition, London, 
1928.) While this is not so extensive a system of 
transfer of the obligation from a creditor to a third 
party as the institution of legal tender, it does 
represent a transfer of the obligation to a third 
party, if only for balancing accounts. 
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It is likely that in a small, closely-knit com- 
munity, a direct transfer of obligations could op- 
erate to the extent of cancelling out obligations 
in short cycles. That is, if A owed B, and B 
owed C, and C owed A, and all three obligations 
were of the same amount, then clearly there 
would be little hesitation on the part of these 
three to transfer obligations and settle accounts. 
However, in an extended chain, if A owes B 
owes C owes D owes E owes F owes A, then sup- 
pose B attempted to use A’s obligation to pay 
off his own, and so on down the line; the trans- 
action might be cut short at D, who perhaps 
does not know or does not trust A, and would 
thus not accept A’s note in place of that of his 
direct. debtor. Thus it is easy to see that such a 
system would be impeded whenever the circle of 
exchange went beyond a group who enjoyed 
equal degrees of one another’s confidence. In 
short, such chains of obligation, with the note of 
the head of the chain serving as currency, do not 
constitute a viable form of money.* 


*There is one important historical example in 
which such chains of obligation did constitute a 
form of money. This was in the early industrial ae- 
tivity of Lancashire in England. (For an account 
of the use of bills of exchange in Lancashire, see 
T. S. Ashton, “The Bill of Exchange and Private 
Banks in Lancashire, 1790-1830,” Economic History 
Review, Vol. 15, Nos. 1, 2, 1945, reprinted in Papers 
in English Monetary History, edited by T. S. Ash- 
ton and R. S. Sayers, Oxford University Press, Lon- 
don, 1953.) While in most areas of England in the 
late 18th century, the notes of merchant bankers or 
goldsmiths became accepted currency, in the Lan- 
cashire industrial area, these bank notes were less 
freely accepted (and then only with a discount) 
than bills of exchange. Bills of exchange were debts 
incurred by one manufacturer upon another. The 
system that developed was one in which the credi- 
tor himself would endorse the bill and use it to pay 
one of his creditors. The use of bills to settle debts 
had been (and still is) widespread in large commer- 
cial transactions, but generally only in order to 
raise cash in a time of need, and generally at a dis- 
count. In Lancashire they were used widely by 
manufacturers for small transactions, apparently for 
nearly all transactions other than payment of 
workers (which was done in coin), and with little or 
no discount, though they were dated for payment 
some months in the future. Neither the Bank of 
England notes nor the notes of country banks or 
merchants were accepted as freely as the bills of 
exchange. A bill of exchange would pass through 
many hands, being endorsed and guaranteed by 
each holder in turn. The confidence of manufac- 
turers and merchants in industrially dense Lan- 
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It is for this reason that the notes, or prom- 
ises to pay, came to be notes of a single party. 
For the party which issues notes as promises to 
pay, that is, a bank, must enjoy a degree of con- 
fidence or trust greater than that of almost any 
other person in the community. For if a bank 
note is not at least as acceptable to a creditor as 
is the debtor’s note itself, then the creditor 
would reject it, and the bank notes would fail to 
circulate, but would stop, and accumulate in the 
hands of the more trustworthy men, whose own 
credit notes or promises to pay would circulate. 
The failure to circulate would itself quickly lead 
to a repercussion along the line, and a back- 
wave of refusal to accept the notes, leading di- 
rectly back to the bank’s issue. 

The development of such a system of obliga- 
tions as a replacement for commodity money 1s 
exemplified in 18th Century England, during the 
Industrial Revolution. Outside London, a mer- 
chant, such as a grain dealer, would begin to 
specialize by issuing notes or promises to pay, 
coming to take on the role of banker for the 
community. These notes, though issued as an 
obligation of the issuing party, the merchant, 
were intended to be used as currency, and came 
to be accepted as such. The distance from Lon- 
don, and greater confidence in local merchants, 
made these notes or obligations more acceptable 
locally than those of the Bank of England, lo- 
cated in London, and the merchant’s reputation 
made them more acceptable than the note of a 
creditor himself. Only later, toward the middle 
of the 19th Century, with the geographic widen- 
ing of trade, the need for a commonly accepted 
currency, and the failures of some country note- 
issuers, did the obligations of the Bank of En- 
gland, in the form of its notes, come to be more 
widely accepted throughout England than the 
country merchant-bank notes. 

It is clear that the use of these debts or obli- 
gations greatly facilitated manufacture, because 
of the inflexibility of supply of hard currency, 
that is, coin, and the increasing volume of eco- 
nomic transactions that required payment in 
money. Thus the development of monetary in- 
stitutions based on trust was an important aid 
to the increased satisfaction of wants. 

In advanced economies today, of course. 
nearly all money consists of obligations or debts 
which are exchanged, excluding only some coin 
which has a commodity value near its face 
value. Currency is a direct obligation of the gov- 
ernment whose treasury issues it; a bank de- 
posit (which constitutes the other major form of 


cashire was apparently greater in one another col- 
lectively than in any one merchant who undertook 
to specialize as a banker by issuing notes of his own 
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money) is an obligation of the bank to pay in 
currency which itself is an obligation of the gov- 
ernment. (In the United States, the lack of con- 
fidence in banks after 1932 led to the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, which in effect 
transfers the bank’s obligation to that of the 
Federal Government.) In nearly all transactions 
between two parties other than a bank or a gov- 
ernment, however, the obligation or promise 
that changes hands is an obligation of a third 
party, that is the government (in the case of 
treasury notes) or a bank (in the case of a 
check drawn on a bank). The obligations of in- 
dividual citizens, such as the credit accounts of a 
merchant’s customers or the credit accounts of 
credit card companies or finance companies are 
obligations less readily accepted as money, ordi- 
narily only as illiquid assets, which can be trans- 
ferred only at a discount. Detailed knowledge of 
the use and transferability of such debts would 
be necessary in order to determine how close to 
money they become. In any case, it is clear that 
the general drift of industrial societies has been 
toward acceptance of an ever-widening range of 
obligations as money, presumably with the 
growth of confidence in the indebted institu- 
tions. It is probably true that today the debt of 
an ordinary citizen is not discounted more when 
accepted by a bank than was the note of an em- 
ployer in 1880 in Lancashire when accepted by 
merchants.* 


II. POLITICAL POWER 


The history of economic institutions shows a 
great deal of change, facilitating economic activ- 
ity that would have earlier been impossible. No 
similar development and change has occurred in 
the political system; yet the need for such facili- 
tation is undoubtedly equally great. To take a 
simple example of the impact of technological 
changes on political processes, in nearly all sys- 
tems of representative democracy, a legislator 
represents a geographically-defined population 
unit. But increasing geographic mobility (daily 
mobility) to and from work, seasonal mobility in 
the use of leisure, life-cycle mobility in age- 
specific communities, and residential mobility 
with changing jobs) creates a fundamentally dif- 
ferent infra-structure to society, one which is not 
based on a geographic unit. Thus geographically- 
based representation is, or will soon be, an anach- 
ronism compared to other systems for effecting 
the same constituent-representative exchange, 
systems that have not yet been invented. 

Much of political activity consists of transac- 
tions that are not radically different in kind 


*See G. Unwin, Samuel Oldknow and the Ark- 
wrights (Manchester, 1924), Chap. 12. 
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from economic transactions. There are, to be 
sure, many differences, in that politics more of- 
ten involves coercion and threats of coercion, 
while economic activity is confined to voluntary 
exchanges. Yet much political activity is similar 
to this, and there is much similarity between po- 
litical power and economie power embodied in 
money. 

An example of an exchange process in politics 
which has some similarity to economic exchange 
occurs in the very concept of elected representa- 
tives who make policy. The transaction between 
the representative and his constituents is di- 
rectly one of exchange: he works to obtain for 
them policies that will be most satisfactory to 
them, with the aim of inducing them to reelect 
him. He has control (with his fellow-legislators) 
of the creation of policies that are important to 
his constituents, and he in effect gives up to his 
constituents that control (by using it to further 
their interests), in return for which he antictpates 
their continuing to give to him control over his 
seat in the legislature, which they can revoke at 
election time. 

The representative system of democracy is 
based in this and other ways on primitive ex- 
change processes. However, it suffers from nu- 
merous defects; one that illustrates its primitive 
character is that it depends too greatly on the 
political adroitness of men like Lyndon Johnson 
or Sam Rayburn, who are in effect like skillful 
professional traders in a barter economy. And 
there is a great deal of “looseness” in the sys- 
tem, allowing for political middlemen, like party 
machines, which can absorb for their own use or 
divert to interested third parties the value in- 
herent in a vote. In economic systems, the com- 
petition of the market, greatly facilitated by a 
flexible system of money, reduces the possibility 
of such diversion of value. 

How can this looseness, which allows political 
value to be diverted, be reduced? That is the 
question I want to examine in this paper, and to 
begin to answer it by specifying some of the dif- 
ferences between political power and economic 
money—with the ultimate aim of suggesting 
new institutions to facilitate political processes. 


lI, THE CHARACTERISTICS OF MONEY AND — 
OF POLITICAL POWER 


The similarities between money and political 
power have been pointed out by a number of au- 
thors. This similarity lies in the major defining 
characteristic of each: it can`be used, within its 
own realm, to get for its possessor what he 
wants. The more political power or money he 
has, the more he can get what he wants in the 
political or economic realm. Each, in its realm, is 
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the resource which gives control of events or 
goods. 

The differences between money and political 
power are, however, great. Some of the principal 
comparisons are made below. 


a. The range of events or goods that it can 
control. 


One of the attributes of money is that it can 
command control over a wide range of goods 
and services. A quantity of dollars can, within 
the geographic limits for which dollars are legal 
tender, purchase any good or service that has a 
monetary value. Even beyond those limits, it 
can be used to purchase money which is local 
legal tender. The geographic range of acceptabil- 
ity of modern money is ordinarily defined by po- 
litical boundaries and legally defined currency 
within them. However, in earlier days of non- 
commodity money, when notes were issued by 
merchants or goldsmiths, the area of acceptabil- 
ity was defined more by economic trading areas 
and circles of social acquaintanceship. 

It is true, that some goods and services, par- 
ticularly the latter, cannot be bought. However, 
in a modern industrial society, the number of 
these things becomes quite small. In fact, one 
could well describe the transformation of west- 
ern society from feudal society to capitalist soci- 
ety as a shift of goods and services from a fixed 
“privilege” associated with a particular estate or 
position in society to a good or service that could 
be bought with a universal currency, money. 

Universal power within a given geographic 
area has not always been characteristic of 
money. There are many examples in primitive 
societies of several types of money existing si- 
multaneously, not interchangeable, but used for 
different transactions. For example, in Yap, Ein- 
zig lists nine kinds of money, which were only 
partly interchangeable: large, (immovable) 
stone discs, large pearl shells, strings of small 
shells, dyestuffs, coconuts, tobacco, baskets of 
taro, woven mats (an intertribal currency), and 
modern money.’ In modern society, however, 
even where multiple currencies exist, there is 
relatively easy convertibility from one form of 
money to another. Thus indirectly if not directly, 
all forms of money have power to command the 
goods and services that any one of them does. 

This universality of control is precisely not 
characteristic of political power. A given type of 
political power, for example the vote of a citizen, 
is limited to control over a specific resource such 
as a seat in the legislature filled by election. It is 


* Einzig, op. cil., p. 38. 
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valueless if its power is not exercised in that spe- 
cific election. Similarly, the power of the execu- 
tive in the United States government is limited 
to control of specific events. He cannot declare 
war, nor levy taxes, nor pass Jaws, nor sentence 
criminals, nor control any of a number of activi- 
ties that are outside his circumscribed powers. 
In other words, political powers are narrowly 
circumscribed, restricted to control over a single 
event or a narrow class of events. 

The reasons for the difference between money 
and political power appear to lie principally in 
the divisibility of the things being controlled. If 
one has a small amount of money, he can buy a 
small amount of any type of goods. But one can- 
not define a “small amount” of political power in 
this way, because the consequences of such 
power are not divisible into quantities of vari- 
ous sizes, as are economic goods. “Policies,” by 
their very nature, are relatively universal m ap- 
plication. In economics, they would be described 
as public goods, for which the consequences for 
one person are inseparable from those for an- 
other person. 

This inability to divide political power in the 
same way as economic power has led to a num- 
ber of different ways of dividing power to create 
pluralism of control. When early Rome aban- 
doned kings, two devices were introduced to 
bring about limitations on political power.’ 
One was a time limitation, for magistrates 
were appointed by the Senate for one year only, 
and not reappointed. The other was a limitation 
through overlapping realms of power, for twe 
magistrates were appointed, each having the 
same absolute powers, and each having vetc 
power over an action of the other. 

In modern political systems, the principa 
ways of dividing power into “small amounts’ 
appear to be two: (a) a small portion of contre. 
over a set of events, as occurs in a collective de. 
cision where each member of the collectivit - 
has, through a vote, only a fraction of the cor- 
trol over each decision; and (b) total contre! 
over a very limited set of events, as a judge h: 
full control of initial decision over those cas’: 
that come under his jurisdiction, but no contr) 
over other events in society, except by virtue )' 
his roles other than that of judge. It appee:: 
that in democratic societies, form (a) of pari- 
tioning of political power occurs for the ci i- 
zenry, since each has a tiny fraction of contc! 
over election of all officials who have direct cci - 
trol of political actions. In contrast, form (b) c 


‘See F. E. Adcock, Roman Political Ideas «7+ 
Practice (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, +i: 
Arbor Paperbacks, 1964). 
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partitioning political power occurs for the ofh- 
clals themselves (though for legislators it is a 
combination of (a) and (b) ). Each official has 
total (or a relatively large fraction of) control 
over a very restricted set of actions. 

Another way of describing this difference be- 
tween political power and money is that political 
power implies a specific object of power, while 
money is a generalized resource without a spe- 
cific object. If one conceived of political power 
materialized as pieces of paper in a form similar 
to money, each one of these pieces of paper 
would have printed on it the object of that 
power, or the class of events which was its ob- 
ject. A voting slip, for example, would have 
printed on it the election for which it was valid. 
Or a piece of paper valid for containing a judge’s 
decision in a case would necessarily be imprinted 
with a number or title of the specific case. 


b. The negotiability of money and political 
power. 


A second characteristic of money is that it is 
not associated with a particular owner. It is 
fully negotiable, and can be used by the second, 
third, or fourth holder in exactly the same way 
as it could be used by its first owner. 

Political power does not have full negotiabil- 
ity. If a legislator wants (as often he does) to 
give up his vote on a particular issue to gain 
something of greater value to him, the vote still 
resides with him, though he may engage in an 
exchange of promises. There is no physical 
transfer, as in the case of money, but only a 
promise to cast the vote according to the wishes 
of the person to whom it was promised. There is, 
jt is true, the case of proxy votes, in which one 
man gives his proxy to another; and in certain 
systems, such as stockholders’ meetings, proxies 
may become an important element of power. 
But even here, the proxy is ordinarily given to a 
particular person, who himself may not transfer 
it to another person, so that the chain of trans- 
fer is only one or possibly two steps. Also, it 3s 
true that only in some collective decisions are 
proxies allowed. In others, the vote can be cast 
only by its original owner. 

The absence of physical transfer, and the con- 
tinual attachment of political power to its origi- 
nal owner does not occur in every circumstance; 
for example; the delegation of authority is a 
transfer of control of certain actions from a su- 
perior to a subordinate, and it may occur several 
times, so that although the ultimate guarantor 
of the power is the person in final authority 
(just as the bank is the ultimate guarantor of 
the value of a banknote), the direct authority 
over these actions resides with a person far re- 
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moved from this final authority. Such delegation 
of authority is always downwards in an orga- 
nizational hierarchy, and thus not symmetric as 
is the transfer of money. It is more directly ana- 
logous to the transfer of possession of economic 
goods, which always goes in the direction away 
from the originator. 

There are also less formal transfers of political 
power which may be in either an organization- 
ally vertical or horizontal direction. For exam- 
ple, the phrase, “passing the buck,” refers to a 
transfer of authority for carrying out an action 
that has some unpleasant consequences for the 
one who finally carries it out. It ordinarily refers 
to transfer of control over a particular action 
rather than transfer of control over a general 
class of actions, as in delegation of authority. 

These examples, to which many others could 
be added, indicate that the nontransferability of 
political power does not as rigidly or imtrinsi- 
cally distinguish it from money as does the 
broad range of goods over which money has con- 
trol distinguish it from the narrower range of 
control of political power. Nevertheless, there 
are many circumstances, such as the case of a 
legislative vote cited earlier, in which political 
power must be exercised by its origmal owner, 
and cannot be transferred. Even in those cases 
where transfer does occur, as in delegation of 
authority, the person to whom the power is 
transferred is often seen as the agent of the final 
authority. Thus there is a distinct, if not abso- 
lute, difference, between political power and 
money in transferability, and in its ability to be- 
come fully separate from its original owner. 

Combining both of the two differences dis- 
cussed above, it is clear that money exercises its 
value or power relatively independently of both 
the subject and the object of the action—that is, 
independently of the owner of the money and 
independently of the goods or services over 
which it brings control. Political power is ordi- 
narily specific to a particular role or status, and 
is ordinarily limited in scope to a particular ob- 
ject of the power.’ Thus political power has two 
specific referents, its subject and its object, while 
money has neither. Again, if we visualize politi- 
cal power as concretized on pieces of paper, the 
piece of paper would not only contain on it the 
specific class of events that constitute its object, 
but also the name of the position or role in 
whom that power resides. 


T Political power in modern society is not, how- 
ever, associated with a particular person, This sep- 
aration of power from the particular person and 
blood lines is a major achievement in the rational- 
ization of society, and is one of the crucial charac- 
teristics of bureaucratie authority. 
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c. The accumulation of power and money. 


One of the principal properties of money is 
ts ability to serve as a store of value—as a “link 
yetween the present and the future,” as Keynes 
‘ays. That is, money preserves the value of one 
alf of an economic exchange until one is ready 
0 carry out the other half. As a consequence of 
this property of money, it can be accumulated— 
leglecting for the present the interest-earning 
character of money—thus making possible large 
accumulations of wealth under the control of 
one man. 

Political power is different from money in this 
‘regard. It does not appear to serve in quite the 
‘same way as a link between the present and the 

future. It appears instead to be a means of dis- 
tributing, and fixing the distribution of, control 
over certain actions with public consequences. 
As such, power cannot be accumulated or pre- 
served for the future. Because the object of 
power ordinarily is a specific event or class of 
events, power is time-specific: if it is not used to 
exercise control over its particular event or ac- 
tion, then it has lost its value. If a legislator 
fails to vote on an issue, he is not preserving this 
power, but throwing it away. If a president fails 
to exercise his power to initiate legislation, he 
does not accumulate that power. Indeed, just the 
opposite may occur, if there is not a sharply de- 
fined definition of powers: those who do exercise 
control over the action in lieu of the proper au- 
thority may come to assume de facto authority 
over it which they relinquish only after a strug- 
gle. 

Just as power is not accumulated, it is not re- 
duced in quantity when it is exercised or used. 
When a head of an agency or department in a 
government makes a decision exercising his au- 
thority, he does not have any less authority or 
power after the decision than before. Just as po- 
litical power cannot, in many cases, be saved, it 
also cannot be spent. Since political power is or- 
dinarily tied to a specific class of events over a 
specified period of time, its use does not make 
the user any poorer. 

There is, however, a kind of power which may 
be accumulated. This occurs frequently in legis- 
latures, where a legislator can preserve the 
power of his vote on an issue even if he is not 
otherwise interested in it, by exacting a promise 
of future aid from someone who is interested in 
this issue, in return for exercise of his vote in a 
way that benefits this person. The most adept 
legislators build up extensive credits or debits in 
order to concentrate their power on those issues 
that are most important to them. It is likely 
that because of the basie time-specificity of 
power, political credit must be used up fairly 
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quickly, or else it loses its value. It is quite dif- 
ferent in this regard from monetary credit, 
which apart from price changes does not depre- 
ciate, but rather gains in value over time, 
through the accumulation of interest. Thus 
while money can be described as having a value 
per unit time, equal to the interest rate at which 
it is loaned, political credit loses in value over 
time, and thus political power may be described 
as having a depreciation per unit time, equal to 
the rate at which power exercised in the present 
loses value when exchanged for power to be ex- 
ercised in the future. Clearly, if money were 
time-specific in its value, it also could only be 
loaned at a discount or with a depreciation, sim- 
ply because its value would be lost if not used at 
the appropriate time. 

There is a direct relation between the ability 
of political power to be accumulated, and its be- 
ing used up or spent when exercised. Formal 
power as laid down in tables of organization or 
constitutions cannot be accumulated, and nel- 
ther can it be spent. But power that arises from 
political exchanges that are payable in the fu- 
ture can be accumulated. Similarly, personal 
power, in contrast to power associated with a 
role, can be accumulated and spent.§ Personal 
power may arise from simultaneous occupancy 
of several roles, from having special information 
or ability to perform in a role, or from an exten- 
sive line of credit or reputation that has been 
built over a period of time. 

There is, however, a special kind of accumula- 
tion of power associated with roles, through a 
change in the structure of the political system. 
When it is said that “power begets power,” this 
usually means that power, the power of a role, 
can sometimes be used to change the structure 
of the system itself so as to give that role more 
power. Such change in the structure of power 
represents an accumulation of what might be 
better described as the resources for exercising 
power. The term power appears to be used in two 
ways: first as such resources, and second as the 
actual exercise of control over events. 

We may ask why this difference between po- 
litical power and money, why political power 
cannot usually be accumulated, while money can 
be accumulated. It appears that perhaps in this 
respect the formal power associated with a role 


* When an occupant of a position threatens to 
resign if he fails to get his way on a given issue, he 
could do so only a few times at most. This is use 
of personal power, rather than power associated 
with the role. Only if a man has filled an office in 
such a way that his personal occupancy of the posi- 
tion is of value to others does this threat have any 
power. 
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is more analogous to the actual productive re- 
sources, the productive capital, of an economic 
system. Such productive resources, which consti- 
tute the structure of the economic system, do 
not often change hands in economic exchange; it 
is their products that do so. When they do 
change hands, this is a change in the structure 
of the system, comparable to a change in the 
constitution of a political system, or in the table 
of organization of a bureaucracy. The specific 
acts through which power is exercised cannot, it 
appears, be accumulated because they are time- 
specific, as indicated in the preceding section. 
The only accumulation comparable to that of 
money appears to be in political credit, reputa- 
tion, and informal power, which is often, if not 
always, associated with a person rather than a 
role. Thus if systems of power were concretized 
through the use of pieces of paper or other phys- 
ical symbols, it appears that we might think of 
three separate elements: 


(1) the resources for exercising power, which 
could be concretized as a device for generat- 
ing a steady supply of pieces of paper, each 
of which represented the exercise of control 
over a specific event or action. These produc- 
tive resources may be conceived as an office 
or a set of rights as specified in a constitution 
or table of organization. These resources are 
analogous to the productive resources, the 
physical capital, in an economic system. 

the pieces of paper themselves, each identi- 
fied as to the class of actions or events over 
which it represented control, the position or 
role to which the power belongs, and the 
period for which this paper is valid. These 
are analogous to the products of an economic 
system, 

a second set of notes, or promises to pay, 
which are issued against the pieces of paper 
described in (2). These notes are negotiated 
by the two parties at the time of agreement, 
and it is likely that the paper described in 
(2) will either be discounted in issuing these 
notes, or that there will be a depreciation rate 
for these notes, or both. These notes are 
analogous to specie Money in an economic 
system, and would be designed, like money, 
to facilitate non-simultaneous transactions, 
to constitute a “link between the present and 
the future.” 


(2 


Nt 


(3 


N” 


It appears that if the system were concretized 
in this fashion, only the notes (3) can be accu- 
mulated in a way that is at all comparable to 
money; the mechanism (1) is comparable to 
productive economic capital; and the slips of 
paper (2), which are comparable to economic 
products, must either be used or exchanged 
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within their period of validity, or must be dis 
carded. 


d. Scope of legitimacy of power and accepta 
bility of money. 

In every monetary system, the question arise 
as to what determines the acceptability o 
money in exchange for goods or services of in 
trinsic value. Commodity money, which wa 
some widely-traded good, like grain, or, in the 
South Sea Islands, woven mats, or. precious met- 
als exchanged by weight, needed no guarantee oj 
its value, for its value was intrinsic in the de- 
mand for the good. The only questions that 
could arise are ones of liquidity, convenience, anc 
stability of command: how quickly and easily 
could the money be exchanged for desired goods 
how easily was it stored, how stable was it 
value {i.e., the consumption demand for it in re 
lation to supply). Most of these questions wert 
resolved in the very choice or evaluation that 
resulted in a particular commodity being cho- 
sen: it ordinarily had high liquidity, good con- 
venience of storage and exchange, and a stable 
relation between supply and consumption de- 
mand. 

With money that has no intrinsic value, the 
acceptability of money depends upon the repu- 
tation and known resources of the issuer o 
guarantor. Where there is no single legal tender 
that money will be most acceptable which has 
the most respected and trusted member of the 
community or institution as its guarantor, anc 
all other money will be discounted against it 
Where there is legal tender, as in modern na- 
tions, its acceptability also is determined by the 
confidence of the community in its guarantor, 
the government. The declaration of one cur- 
rency as legal tender forces its acceptance, but 
does not require sales to be made at a given 
price. If a currency is over-issued, the reduced 
value of the money can be expressed by higher 
prices. In a classic case, this occurred in the city 
of Venice. In order to pay its debts, the city is- 
sued, through its bank, about double the amount 
of money that ordinarily circulated in the city, 
which was money of the value of about 800,000 
ounces of silver. Although the double quantity 
of money was accepted as payment for the city’s 
debts, prices rose, and after use in a few trans- 
actions, they money gravitated back to the city 
for refund in silver, which Venetian merchants 
would accept at a premium. In order to stop 
this, the city had to borrow back about half the 
notes and remove them from circulation, to 
maintain the value of the other half—and it 
found itself in exactly the situation from which 
it had started. In Germany, at the time of de- 
preciation of the mark after the first world war, 
the depreciation was so rapid at one point that a 
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ntil the next morning, but would send all chil- 

ren out to buy food, before the value had been 
depressed further. In these cases and others like 
them, the lack of confidence in the legally-deter- 
nined money was expressed in an unwillingness 
to hold money, and in increasing prices. 

Thus the definition of money as legal tender 
does not insure its value; this value is insured 
only by confidence in the productive resources 
of the community relative to the amount of 
money circulating, and thus willingness to hold or 
accept money (to be exchanged for future prod- 
ucts) rather than present products. 

The acceptance of money is parallelled by a 
general class of attitudes called the “legitimacy” 
of political power. Legitimacy means the accep- 
tance of this power, and willingness to act in ac- 
cordance with its demands. At times of social 
upheavals the legitimacy of a given system of 
power may be brought into serious question by 
the populace, and unless the power can be 
backed by direct force, it is overthrown. The le- 
gitimacy of power, however, may be confined to 
a much smaller domain than is the domain of a 
monetary system. That is, the legitimacy of the 
power of a police force or a city council or a 
state legislature or a mayor or a judge does not 
extend beyond a particular jurisdiction defined 
by geographic boundaries. The legitimacy of the 
power of a factory owner does not extend be- 
yond the limits of the organization, and is even 
limited to certain actions within the organiza- 
tion. 

Limitations on the domain of political power 
are also evident when we turn from formal 
power to political credit, reputation, and other 
types of informal power. Though these types of 
power-credit have more of the attributes of 
money in that they can be saved, spent, accu- 
mulated, and invested, they are like formal 
power in being restricted to a narrow domain. 
Since they depend upon the formal power that 
they derive from, they lose most of their value 
outside that domain of power. A school princi- 
pal, with enormous power within his school, has 
political credit and reputation in the community 
surrounding it, but is an ordinary man outside 
his community, with no reputation at all. 

One might draw a rough parallel between 
the early locally restricted monetary systems in 
use in 18th Century England and the locally-re- 
stricted power systems of political units such as 
towns, cities, counties, and states within a na- 
tion. With increasing geographic mobility and 
imereasing relevance of distant events, the power 
of these local units has become less and less 
used, replaced by use of power at the national 
level. A simple example of the general direction 
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of movement is the renovation of cities in the 
United States. The arguments for and against, 
and the decision about how much to renovate 
and how to do so, are made at the national level. 
The subsequent local decision is little more 
than a ratification of this action for that local- 
ity. 

However, despite the drift of attention, deci- 
sion-making, and general employment of power 
to the level of nations, there has been no reorga- 
nization of the system as has occurred for mone- 
tary systems. The result is that this system of 
collective action functions more poorly than if 
the appropriate political invention, comparable 
to the adoption of Bank of England notes, were 
made. 


e. The unit of measure. 


One final difference between modern money 
and political power is important. Money has a 
specific unit of measure, which is comparable 
from one transaction to another. Political power 
has no unit of measure, yet political debts are 
made and paid. Consequently, there must he 
some accounting scheme for reckoning these 
debts. The situation has some similarity to 
primitive barter systems, in which no strict ac- 
counting was kept, but a debt of one good was 
discharged by payment of another quite differ- 
ent in Jabor-value. There is no reason to believe 
that our political systems are not at a stage of 
development similar to that of primitive eco- 
nomic systems which used no strict accounting 
scheme. It appears more difficult, however, to 
conceive how a unit of account might evolve in 
political systems. 

The need for a unit of account in economic 
systems arises only because of the need to allow 
debts to be settled in general terms, that is, by 
any of a variety of goods. Without money speci- 
fied in terms of an abstract value, debt when in- 
curred would have to be specified in any of a 
number of alternative goods—for if it were spec- 
ified in only one, then the creditor could always 
hold the debtor to his original terms, no matter 
how much their relative value had changed, nor 
how difficult it was for the debtor to obtain 
them. 


Summary 


Five comparisons between money in an eco- 
nomic system and power in an authority syster. 
have been made above: (a) the range of good. 
or events that it can control; (b) the negotiabil.- 
ity of money and political power; (e) the accu- 
mulability of money and power; (d) the gec- 
graphic scope of acceptability of money and Ic- 
gitimacy of power; and (e) the quantitative 
unit of measure associated with money and iis 
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absence for power. These comparisons all lead to 
a common question: how do the specific charac- 
teristics of the wants governed by political 
power constrain the form that such power can 
take? Clearly a system of power that was paral- 
lel in all respects to a monetary system could 
not be devised, because of the different nature of 
private goods and public policies. Yet it is 
equally absurd to believe, as the lack of political 
innovations seems to imply, that political power 
must be as different from economic power in its 
organizations as is the case in existing political 
systems. 

The second part of this paper will attempt to 
build on the comparisons made above, by exam- 
ining a number of possible alternatives to cur- 
rent political organizations to see what their most 
obvious defects might be. One might even go 
so far as to make a comparison with 18th Cen- 
tury liberalism in economics: in earlier political 
forms, the production and distribution of pri- 
vate goods was carried out under direct political 
control, and economic liberalism argued for their 
removal from such control. This was accom- 
plished with enormous increase in human wel- 
fare. Perhaps it is now possible for the produc- 
tion of public goods to be removed from political 
control. 

In examining the possibilities, the distinctions 
made under (ce) above, between the productive 
resources (rights inherent in a role), the prod- 
ucts (exercise of acts of power by the occupant 
of a role), and the notes or promises to pay (po- 
litical credit) are important. It is the last of 
these, the political credit, which is most analo- 
gous to specie money in an economic system, 
and it is the last of these which is absent in any 
tangible form, existing only in loose and poorly- 
accounted agreements. The fundamental differ- 
ence between the productive resources and prod- 
ucts of the economic system, for which money 
exists as a lubricant, and the productive re- 


Economic or Market System 
1) Physical, intellectual, and or- 
ganizational capital necessary for 
production of private goods 


1) Productive resources 


2) Products 2) Private goods and services of- 
fered in a market 
3) Money 3) Specie money (promises of a 


third party) offered in return for 
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and public goods. Policies, i.e., public goods, cai 
not be experienced, or as the economist wou 
say, “consumed,” individually, independentl 
and divisibly, but are carried out (or in ecq— 
nomic terms “supplied”) for a public altogether 
and thus experienced in concert inseparably? I 
other words, political power is control over cer 
tain actions or events that do not have the di 
visibility of economic goods but have indivisibl 
consequences for all in the political jurisdictior 
Economic power is similar control over resource 
that have the characteristics of private good 
and services, that is, they can be supplied an 
experienced independently. The direct analogu 
for money does not exist in political power, for 
money is a device that facilitates economic ex- 
change by providing both a measure of value 
and a counter for storing the value given in ar 
exchange until needed for use. But in so doing 
money itself gains the economic power of the 
goods whose value it counts and stores. Yet the 
ultimate economic value, or resources, or power 
in the system hes not in the money, but in the 
economic goods or resources themselves. The im- 
portance of money for modern economic systems 
raises the possibility that the absence of such a 
medium in political processes may greatly in- 
hibit the proper functioning of political institu- 
tions, and may, in fact, inhibit political innova- 
tions that would aid modern life. 


III. NEW POLITICAL FORMS 

With the foregoing analysis in mind, it is pos- 
sible to conceive of a variety of new political 
forms which would have more of the flexibility 
that money lends to the economic system. In us- 
ing that analysis, it is most useful to return first 
to the distinctions made in section (e) above, 
between three aspects of an economic system 
and a political system: (1) the productive re- 
sources, (2) the products, and (3) the notes or 
promises to pay. The comparison is: ` 


Political or Authority System 


1) Rights of control over specific classes 
of events, as specified by a constitution 
or table or organization 


2) Actions carried out in accord with 
rights under (1), having consequences 
for a given set of persons 


3) Informal promises offered in return 
for contro] over actions under (2) 


control over goods and services 


under (2) 


sources and products of a political (or author- 
ity) system, for which there is no analogue to 
money, is the difference between private goods 


” This does not exactly correspond to Samuelson’s 


definition of 2 public good, which involves both the 
jointness of supply and the non-additivity of con- 
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With this explicit comparison, it is clear that 
major reason that nothing formally compara- 
e to money under (3) exists for the political 
rstem is the nondivisibility of acts exercising 
slitical power under (2). Any action has a 
ynsequence for a given set of persons, so that to 
‘change control over it to any one of this set 
ay be against the interests of others. To ex- 
ange control over it to someone outside this 
t may be against the interests of all. Thus in 
ry new political forms, careful attention must 
> paid to the scope of legitimacy of any politi- 
il money that is introduced, and its converti- 
lity beyond that scope. 

Three examples of different forms of power 
tre described below. The first and second in- 
volve modifications of a system of representative 
lemocracy. The transfer of power from individ- 
lals (e.g., citizens) in whom ultimate sover- 
ignty resides, to a body which makes decisions as 
‘epresentatives of these. sovereigns is now car- 
ied out via elections of representatives by the 
overeign individuals, and collective decisions 
nade by these representatives. The first and sec- 
md examples (a) and (b) below, are designed 
s modifications of that system. The third, (e) 
elow, is a form of power that contains some of 
he properties of a vote and some of the proper- 
ies of money: area-specific currencies with lim- 
ted convertibility. 


a. Corporate bodies as representatives with 
luctuating power 


In political democracies, there is no explicit 
ecognition of the supra-individual actors that 
lave arisen In modern society: corporate bodies 
n the form of churches, labor unions, business 
irms, professional associations, and other orga- 
tized bodies. 

These corporate bodies are different from the 
itizen-sovereigns in one important respect: 
they have no constitutional political power, but 
must obtain it from the citizens (as does a trade 
union in its use of the electoral power of its 
members to gain the support of legislators), or 
purchase it with other forms of power, such as 
money (as does a business firm that helps 
finance a candidate’s political campaign). Conse- 
quently, in modern legislatures, these corporate 
bodies have a very great deal of power that af- 
fects the direction the legislature will act. 

A different form of political democracy would 
be one, something like syndicalism, that expli- 
citly recognizes the corporate bodies that have 


sumption. However, the aim here is not to say that 
all political power concerns control of the supply of 
public goods, but rather to give a rough description 
of the kind of actions which political power controls. 
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emerged in modern society, and allows them di- 
rectly to receive from the citizens political sup- 
port reflecting the citizens’ investments in them, 
and to use that power through votes in collec- 
tive decisions of that society. In such a form, a 
citizen would directly cast votes for activities or 
corporate bodies in which he had the most psy- 
chic investment of self.t° It is these corporate 
bodies in which the citizens selves have been m- 
vested, and it is through the effect of collective 
actions on the activities of these corporate bodies 
that the citizen himself feels the effect of political! 
action. 

A system of representation in which each citi- 
zen casts several ballots for those corporate bod- 
ies in which he has investments of self would al- 
low the delegation of political power to directly 
reflect the self-investments he had made. As these 
investments change, his votes would go to other 
corporate bodies. And in all cases, his votes 
would not be cast for or against a body, but 
merely for that body. In the representative as- 
sembly, the members of the assembly would be 
the corporate bodies themselves (1.e., their 
agents), each casting votes in proportion to 
those the body had received in the election. 

The nation and local geographically-based 
units such as cities and states are also corporate 
bodies in which individuals make investments of 
self, so that these bodies as well as others in so- 
ciety would constitute a basis of representation. 
Because individuals ordinarily make a great in- 
vestment of self in the nation, the power of its 
representative would likely be especially great. 
The representative of the nation as a unit would 


* It is Arthur E, Bentley’s Process of Government 
(1908) that was most pioneering in this direction, 
and remains the most theoretically elegant, al- 
though it was formulated very loosely. Bentley had 
a conception of society as composed of activities, 
and of interest groups forming to implement these 
activities, with the outcomes of governmental ac- 
tions a resultant of the pressures of these interest 
groups that were founded on activities. Bentley 
was never specific about what he included as activi- 
ties, but it was clear that he intended them to 
include, but not be limited to, economic activities. 
In one example he uses, church-going activity is 
opposed to saloon-keeping activity (with other 
activities participating as well) over the issue of 
saloon operation on Sunday. Bentley, however, did 
not take the next step and examine the possibility 
that these activities could be the recipient of citi- 
zens’ votes, and thus represent them in a legislative 
body. He pays little attention altogether to the 
form of government, making the implicit assump- 
tion that the pressure of the activities through their 
interest groups would be independent of the govern- 
mental form. 
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attend, in effect, to the interests of the nation as 
a whole, and insofar as individuals feel that the 
fortunes of the nation as a nation are important 
to them, his power would be great. It is obvious, 
of course, that these psychological investments 
by individuals fluctuate over time; and as they 
do, the delegation of political authority in the 
nation as a whole and in other corporate bodies 
would fluctuate accordingly. 

Tn a system of representation like this one, ev- 
ery organized activity in society, and thus every 
corporate body, would compete in a system of 
pure and open competition for votes of the citi- 
zen-sovereigns. The form of the representative 
assembly might vary from time to time, as the 
number of different corporate bodies with agents 
as members varied. Each body would have a 
number of votes in the representative assembly 
proportional to the number it had received in 
the general election. 

It is obvious that in modern democracies 
these corporate bodies wield great indirect 
power in legislation. It is they that form the lob- 
bies, pressure legislators, write legislation, 
finance campaigns, organize support for candi- 
dates. Thus in the current system they are 
merely at one remove from formal power in col- 
lective action. Yet this remove may make an im- 
portant difference. Their power to affect the out- 
come of existing legislative bodies depends on a 
variety of resources, some of which are not a le- 
gitimate part of political currency. Their aims in 
legislation are often equally hidden, sometimes 
consisting of private gains at the expense of the 
general good. Altogether, their actions are hid- 
den from view, and as a “shadow government,” 
as they have been called, they use unknown re- 
sources in transactions with legislators, often for 
private goals. In a body in which their partici- 
pation was direct and explicit, their resources 
are those they receive from the citizens through 
votes, and their activities are less hidden. This 
does not mean, of course, that other resources 
-such as money do not enter the political arena, 
for money and psychological investments of peo- 
ple are differently distributed among corporate 
bodies, thus creating an inherent tension be- 
tween two forms of power. It does mean, how- 
ever, that the members of the legislative body 
would be direct representatives of individual in- 
terests, rather than actors interposed between 
interests and the collective decision, as are geo- 
graphically-based legislators in existing political 
systems. 


b. Changes in the income of power to repre- 
sentatives 


In a representative democracy, the constitu- 
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tion or the rules of procedure of the body « 
representatives provides an automatic income 
power to each representative. It does so by gi 
ing him a vote when there is introduction of 
proposed legislative action. Innovation, howeve: 
is possible through modifying this stream of ir 
come. 

In a collective body that makes only infre 
quent and irregular decisions, such as a commit 
tee that meets only infrequently, this automati 
distribution of power coincident with the intro 
duction of a proposed collective action may b 
the most viable one; but in a body which ha 
frequent collective actions, informal actions real 
locate this power through vote-trading and th 
use of political credit, which concentrate powe 
on a particular action in the hands of those leg 
islators with greatest interest in it. As a conse 
quence, it is clear that some alternative mean 
of providing a power income, which utilizes the 
same interests that govern the informal transac- 
tions, is possible. Such a means of distributing 
incomes of legislative power should have first 
the characteristic that power is distributed 
equally to those in the same structural positions, 
as it is now, but secondly, the characteristic that | 
power is less fully tied to the specific action than 
at present, so that legislators could have some 
option in the allocation of their power income 
among different issues. Several possibilities 
meeting these requirements are outlined below. 


1) Fixed set of decisions, fungible votes: 


If the numbers of bills voted upon in a legisla- 
tive session were fixed, a legislator could be 
given a set of votes at the beginning of the ses- 
sion, for him to use on whatever bills he liked. 
Thus the vote would have associated with it a la- 
bel indicating only the session for which its use 
was valid, but not the particular bill within the 
session. In such a system, the legislator could al- 
locate this income of power in whatever ways he 
desired, with no necessity of vote trading. Such 
an arrangement would not violate the interests 
of his constituents, but merely give him greater 
flexibility to realize their interests. 

The operating characteristics of such an ar- 
rangement are difficult to foresee fully. Some 
points are clear, however, Both on the basis of 
some observations of a legislative game played 
in this way, and on the basis of its comparabil- 
ity to an n-person Colonel Blotto game, the 


* A Colonel Blotto game is a game in which two 
opposing players, each with a set of forces, must 
deploy these forces among several sites. The player 
with the greatest size of force at a given site wins 
on that site, and the overall payoff to each player 
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gislative session can be expected to be more 

arly one of pure conflict. It appears in this re- 
ect similar to the situation, in two-person bar- 
aining, in which the move from the initial posi- 
on to the contract curve has been determined 
and thus all the mutual gains extracted), but 
1e particular point on the contract curve is at 
sue. By making the exchange of votes for polit- 
‘al credit that goes on in the legislature unnec- 
ssary, since the mutual benefits that are real- 
zed in those exchanges are realized at the outset 
y the more flexible use of votes, much of the 
on-conflict portion of the activities is removed. 
t appears that the legislature would become 
ore individualistic, less cohesive, since much of 
he reason for trust and credit have been re- 
oved. However, it is not at all clear whether the 
nd result in legislation would reflect the citizens’ 
nterests with more distortion than is the case 
vith issue-specific votes, or with less. 


2) Bank accounts of fungible votes: 


In most collective bodies, the number of ac- 
tions to be decided is indeterminate. In such 
sodies, the flexibility of the preceding system 
may be realized by a different procedure. A 
2ertain small number of votes is issued to each 
member at the beginning of the session. He 
uses these as a bank account of votes, which he 
zan spend on a given issue or save. Then when 
the first action is voted, and there are s, votes 
cast for the s, cast against, the action passes if 
3,/(s, + Sə) is greater than the fraction deter- 
mined by the decision rule (e.g., one-half plus one 
n a majority rule). Then the number of votes 
rast, sı + sa, 1s redistributed by adding to the 
yank account of each member (s, + sa)/n votes. 
A member can thus save votes, if the current 
ssue is not of interest to his constituents, or 
spend heavily if it is. 

Again, the operating characteristics of such a 
system are not known. Much, but not all, of the 
reason for vote trading is removed. A member 
will be able to more easily concentrate votes on 
ictions of greater interest, so that the realiza- 
‘lon of members’ interests (or constituents’ 
mterests) through the collective action would 
appear to be less distorted than with the issue- 
specific vote and imperfect vote markets. It 
would seem to have some applicability in a sys- 
tem of direct democracy without representa- 
tives, where the membership is so large and dis- 


is determined by the sum of his gains at each vic- 
torious site. This is obviously a game of pure con- 
flict. See R. D. Luce and Howard Raiffa, Games and 
Decisions (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1957). 
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persed as to make vote trading costly. If each 
member were allowed to keep an account of 
votes (with some perishability over time), which 
he could use on those issues that interested him 
most, the outcome of the vote in a direct democ- 
racy would certainly more fully reflect the dif- 
fering intensities of feeling than in direct voting 
with a single vote per issue. 


3) Regular vote incomes from constituents: 

A third means of providing power incomes to 
representatives is one in which constituents’ 
votes go directly into a representative’s account. 
Each constituent receives a vote at a fixed inter- 
val, say a month. He may cast his vote for or 
against his representative, during its period of 
validity. The net number of positive votes re- 
ceived constitutes the representative’s bank ac- 
count to use during this period, on whatever 
actions he chooses. He recasts the constituents’ 
votes, distributing them as he likes over legisla- 
tive actions that arise in this period. His votes 
in the representative assembly in the next pe- 
riod again are the votes cast for him in that pe- 
riod, minus those cast against him. Thus when 
his constituents are especially interested in the 
actions likely to arise in the assembly, and when 
he is casting votes in their mterest, they will be 
very likely to cast a vote in that period. If the 
first of these conditions do not hold, they will 
less likely cast a vote. If the second does not 
hold, they will cast votes against him. In either 
case, he will have fewer votes to use in his vot- 
ing. 

The operating characteristics of this system 
are also unknown. It is clear, however, that citi- 
zens in a divided district would produce legisla- 
tors with very little power. However, the effect of 
a constituent’s vote will be much less dependent 
on the district in which he resides than in current 
representative systems with elections decided by 
a majority. The value of the representatives in 
this case is as vote-concentrators. As is evident, 
the power of combined votes cast as a unit is in 
general greater than the power of these same 
votes cast individually, since when cast as a bloc 
they can more often determine the outcome. 


c. Mixed money-power systems, and the use 
of vouchers 


For some goods, which are not divisible finely 
enough to be distributed according to money 
held by individuals, mixed systems of power-al- 
location arise. Ownership of an automobile in a 
poor country may reside in a collectivity that 
has been created to provide enough money to 
purchase the automobile. Ownership of a house 
is often joint, between husband and wife, and 
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often purchased with the money incomes of 
both. Ownership of a country club may reside 
in a collectivity of members, with rights of use- 
age determined by vote of the members. Cooper- 
atives often form to purchase recreational facili- 
ties, such as beach clubs, and the rights of usage 
are subject to collective decision. The most 
widespread mixed system exists in publicly- 
owned or partner-owned business firms, in which 
actions of the firm are decided by vote, but par- 
tial ownership is purchased by money. 

These examples of cases in which goods or ac- 
tivities that are purchasable by money neverthe- 
less come to include also votes as a form of 
power suggest the basis for dividing power 
through votes rather than money. When the 
consequences of an activity are indivisible 
among the members, and yet each has a claim to 
some control over the activity, this claim must 
be exercised by a fraction of control over the in- 
divisible activity, rather than total control over 
the divisible activity. 

There is, in addition, another type of mixed 
system, involving vouchers in which the activity 
or good is divisible, but the resources to gain 
contro] of it are of restricted convertibility. 

Vouchers, stamps, coupons, consumption sub- 
sidies, or other devices that entitle the holder to 
obtain control over a particular activity or good 
contain one of the attributes of a vote, and one 
of the attributes of money. (I consider here only 
those vouchers that are sufficient in themselves to 
obtain the good or activity, not those, as in peri- 
ods of rationing, that must be used jointly with 
money to have any value.) They are, like votes, 
specific to a restricted activity or good, and have 
value only for obtaining control over that good. 
They are, like money, usable to obtain total con- 
trol over a fraction of the good or activity, not 
like votes usable to obtain a fraction of control 
over the total good or activity. 

The question arises, then, in what circum- 
stances is this intermediate form of power, 
which contains a mixture of the properties of 
votes and money, applicable? Some suggestions 
may be obtained from those cases in which 
vouchers are used, or in which their use has 
been proposed. 

Food stamps are distributed in the United 
States to persons whose monetary power is at a 
particularly low level. The specific reason for the 
use of stamps rather than money is the fact that 
the decision about where the money is to be 
spent has been made by collective action 
(through government purchases of food in the 
price support program). The vouchers serve to 
distribute a portion of the power that originally 
‘inhered in that money, the control of the goods 
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thus purchased, but not a second portion, t. 
choice of whether to purchase these goods 
others. The collective decision about the dispos 
tion of public money may be made, as in tł 
case, for reasons other than that of restrict 
the autonomy of the person who ultimately co 
trols the goods (1.e., in this case, for maintain 
food price supports) ; or it may be made speci 
cally to restrict that autonomy. 

In a number of European countries consum 
subsidies, which constitute a partial voucher f 
specific goods or activities, are widely used 1 
housing and food for persons with low monel 
incomes. In the United States, public housing o 
subsidized middle-income housing in large citie 
is also a partial voucher. In this case, the collec 
tive decision which determines these policies is . 
decision to redistribute a portion of the powe 
that inheres In money to persons with certai 
characteristics, as in the food stamp plan. How 
ever, the decision is explicitly made in thes 
cases in order to withhold that portion of th 
power of money that inheres in the choice o 
what class of goods or activities to purchase 
The decision is made collectively to augment the 
economic power of those who have low money 
incomes, but to restrict this increment of powe: 
to those activities or goods determined by voti 
of the collectivity. The decision is ordinarily 
made because of a belief that the power giver 
by money will be used for other activities tha 
those in which the collectivity has decided an in 
crement is most valuable. 

In other areas, vouchers have been distributed 
for all members of the citizenry, rather than 
only for those with low money incomes. Vouch- 
ers for the purchase of school services were in- 
troduced by some Southern states of the United 
States, to circumvent the racial integration of 
public schools. School vouchers have been pro- 
posed in England and in the United States for 
the whole population. l 

In the area of health, an equivalent to 
voucher systems has been introduced for all citi- 
zens In a number of countries, through a na- 
tional health service. In these cases, the aim is 
to redistribute economic power through taxa- 
tion, but to insure that the funds so redistrib- 
uted are used for the activity of education or 
health by redistributing the money in the re- 
stricted form of a voucher. Consequently, there 
is a fractionation of the power of money. The 
money, publicly held by the government, con- 
tains the power to obtain control over various 
kinds of goods or services. The government uses 
a portion of that power by collective decision 
which allocates certain amounts to education, 
health, ete., and then distributes the remaining 
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ortion of the power, that is the rights to use or 
msumption of the goods or services, among its 
embers. The historical situation in the case of 
2alth services is the opposite of that in the case 
* school services: the introduction of health 
yuchers in the various national health services 
as a restriction of the power of individuals, who 
reviously had had the total power of the money 
hose use is now collectively determined. (There 
as, of course, also a redistribution of power 
nong individuals). In the case of school services, 
dividuals under the public school system have 
uly the power of consumption of a specific ser- 
ice provided by the government; the use of 
juchers is an expansion of that power, to use for 
ay educational service that the individual 

ooses. 

If the total cycle of the production and con- 
umption of the monetary power consumed 
hrough vouchers is considered, 1t consists first 
f the production of the power through individ- 
lals’ labor; then the collective removal of this 
ower through taxation to shift ownership of the 
noney from individuals to the collectivity; and 
inally, a redistribution of a portion of this 
jower through the distribution of activity-spe- 
ific vouchers. 

To make clearer the specific characteristics 
that differentiate vouchers from both votes and 
noney, it is useful to conceive a voucher system 
n which the redistributional aspect is removed. 
consider a collectivity, a nation with a currency 
system, that makes a collective decision of the 
-ollowing sort: it determines a number of activ- 
ity areas, including those activities that are not 
individually consumed, such as public adminis- 
tration and national defense. It then determines 

what fraction of individual income payments are 
to be made in currencies that are usable in vari- 
ous areas of consumption: health, food, housing, 
recreation, and others, with perhaps a fraction 
in a currency usable in any area. It does not al- 
low consuming individuals to exchange one cur- 
rency for another at the government bank, but 
does allow producing institutions, which receive 
one type of currency but must pay employees a 
currency mix, to do so, at fixed rates. 

In such a system, the vouchers or area-specific 
currencies are exactly like money except that 
their range of power is limited to a specific area. 
The income earner has lost one degree of power, 
the power to allocate his income among areas 
according to his tastes. Within these areas, his 
income has the full power of money. 

This analysis of the specific characteristics of 
money, votes, and vouchers as forms of power 
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gives some indication of the conditions under 
which each is most applicable in a social system. 
Money and votes are clearly applicable when the 
activity or good is divisible and indivisible re- 
spectively. There are some activities in any so- 
cial system, however, which fit perfectly into 
neither of these categories. They are consumed 
by individuals, not by the collectivity as a 
whole, but the collectivity as a whole has an in- 
terest in gaining some power over their con- 
sumption. This may be because the collectivity 
decides they should be supplied equally to all in- 
dependently of money income, as in health or 
education, or because the collectivity decides 
that individual expenditures of income will not 
allocate expenditures in that area that are com- 
mensurate with “real” needs of idividuals. 
(This may be because of market distortions 
through advertising or other promotion, or 
merely because individuals do not trust them- 
selves to make rational choices between market 
areas, when expenditure in some areas brings 
immediate gratification, while expenditure in 
others brings delayed gratification.) In these ac- 
tivities, a form of power which is partly at the 
disposal of the collectivity and partly at the dis- 
posal of individuals is clearly appropriate. This 
is exactly the nature of a voucher or area-spe- 
cific currency. 

It appears likely that in the future develop- 
ment of modern societies, when social produc- 
tion is more divorced from individual productiv- 
ity, when income payments to individuals for 
productive activities develop more difficulties as 
a source of power distribution in society, and as 
interdependence of activities increases, that a 
larger portion of the power that arises from pro- 
ductivity will be disposed through such a joint 
means, involving both decisions by the collectiv- 
ity as a whole and decisions by individuals as 
ultimate consumers. The most appropriate emer- 
gent form of power as a result of this would ap- 
pear to be the voucher or area-specific cur- 
rency. 

This discussion of a few alternative forms of 
political power indicates some of the variations 
that might exist. What is necessary, in consider- 
ing the rational design of political institutions, is 
to consider the essential properties of political 
power, or control of public policies, as distinct 
from economic power, or control over private 
goods—and then to examine the possible con- 
crete forms that political power might take 
without losing these essential properties. The 
present essay is intended as a step in this direc- 
tion. 


CREATING POLITICAL REALITY* 
Henry S. KAREL 


University of Hawat 


“Suit yourself.” 
—American colloquialism 


Currently fashionable modes of political anal- 
ysis deserve acclaim today for at least two rea- 
sons: they provide opportunities for participat- 


ing in a pleasurable if strenuous activity (re-. 


gardless of the value of the end results) and 
they effectively come to terms with the surface 
facts of political reality. Our posterity, too, 


may find it easy to esteem the contemporary. 


products of the profession of political science 
should it ever look back and see how an affec- 
tion for craftsmanship is combined with the 
ability to please. Moreover, the reward system 
of the profession should appear as having been 
nicely designed to promote the present display 
of talent, ingenuity, variety, and success. There 
is evidence, in any case, that the prevailing incli- 
nation to work hard and to develop ever more 
powerful analytical tools is welcomed and rein- 
forced within the discipline. All would seem to 
be well. 

Yet doubts continue to be expressed today 
even by those who govern the profession and en- 
gage in what Thomas Kuhn has called normal 
science. Partially, there is a petulant resentment 
among older practitioners, scholars who are 
made fretful and irritable by the entrepreneurial 
opportunism of the nouveau riche, by the feeling 
that mindless industriousness rather than schol- 
arly contemplation is now rewarded by tenure as 
well as by space in journals, time on panels, po- 
sitions on editorial boards, and cash for projects. 
It does not pain me, however, to disregard the 
indictment that comes from this source—not be- 
cause I suspect its patrician origins but because 
I believe it is blind to the underlying impulse of 
empiricism, because it ignores the subversive, 
liberating thrust of empirical science. I am also 
prepared to disregard the assorted indictments 
which come from within the dominant paradigm 
of the profession: intramural critiques, letters to 
the editor blown up into articles, manuals by 


* This essay is drawn from a discussion paper pre- 
pared for a meeting of several members of the Cau- 
cus for a New Political Science at the Center for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions, Santa 
Barbara, California, May 1-2, 1969. It was also sub- 
jected to helpful criticism by members of the 
Columbia University Seminar on Political and So- 
cial Thought, February 1970. 


technicians more critical of one another’s tec 
niques than of their shared assumptions. It is 
third kind of indictment—sometimes little mor 
than an angry, incoherent expression of uneasi 
ness—which I would like to take more serious! 

What has become annoying to political scien 
tists of diverse methodological persuasions is thi 
profession’s inability to frame and illuminate thi 
major events of recent times, events which, be 
cause they have run counter to expectations, ar 
perceived as critical. And what makes this dou 
bly annoying is that only unaccredited prophets 
poets, seers, preachers, and metaphysician: 
would seem to have foreseen anything like thi 
contemporary crisis in authority. Who within 
the profession has made our incapacity to gov: 
ern ourselves—to control the most brutal anc 
the most generous of our impulses at home anc 
abroad—rationally manageable, subject to disci 
plined statement? One need not turn to th 
major catastrophes of the age to become uneas 
about the way our professional activities are dis 
connected from our concerns, seemingly trivia 
matters close at hand having proved sufficient to 
provoke questions. Previously unseen (or irrele- 
vant) parts of reality have suddenly had the 
nerve to make themselves visible. Pushing their 
way into camera range, unrecognized and unre- 
presented men have fought to be perceived as 
significant, becoming relevant if not to profes- 
sional social scientists, then at least to adminis- 
trators and legislators worried about the possi- 
bility of revolution. Submerged groups (stu- 
dents, blacks, women, construction workers, 
stockholders, homosexuals, clergymen, cops, and 
even Army recruits, though not yet patients, 
prisoners, teachers, coal miners, or bureaucrats) 
have crashed into the mass media and thereby 
into the arena of politics. 

Their emergence (inevitably characterized as 
an emergency by those within the consensus) 
has of course been made comprehensible enough 
on one level: causal analysis has revealed, for 
example, that the longer and hotter the summer, 
as one article has solemnly concluded, the more 
likely the outbreaks of the lower orders.* But 


* David C. Schwartz, “On the Ecology of Political 
Violence: ‘The Long Hot Summer’ as a Hypothe- 
sis,’ American Behavioral Scientist, 11 (July-Au- 
gust 1968), 24-28. In his critique of the Kerner 
Commission report on civil disorders, Robert M. 
Fogclson has noted that the Commission, like social | 
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hile causal analysis allows political scientists to 
ype with new data even in the city of New 
aven, while it allows them to explain the ap- 
sarance of previously eclipsed men or to demon- 
rate how to engineer their disappearance, the 
‘ailable scientific explanations nonetheless fail 
satisfy. Somehow the prevailing modes of ex- 
anation do not enable political scientists to 
mprehend phenomena as fully as the forms 
ed by some novelists, journalists, poets, or film 
rectors. Political scientists—certainly those who 
sve recently turned out in considerable numbers 
r the special convention panels set up by the 
aucus for a New Political Science—vaguely 
nse that their approach does not permit them 
see their subject matter as comprehensively 
they might. They do perceive people in mo- 
yn, but primarily as reflexes and outputs, as 
fects of causes. Convinced that men must be 
spected as agents capable of engaging in goal- 
‘iented action, they nonetheless can see little 
hich exhibits purpose, meaning, dignity, and 
tegrity. As political scientists, they are di- 
cted to perceive manipulated and manipulata- 
e data; as men with larger concerns and a 
rreater range of compassion, they aspire to per- 
selve something more, namely the public signifi- 
xance of others who happen to be outside the 
prevailing balance of manifest interests. Profes- 
sionally, they are impelled—whether by memo- 
ries of scope-and-methods courses or by the in- 
nuendos of their colleagues—to confuse science 
with an edifice of positivist theory and to iden- 
tify explanations with unambiguous generaliza- 
tions about neatly assorted variables. As non- 
professionals, however, they are sensitive to the 
need to challenge what are alleged to be the real 
attributes of functional systems.? 


scientists who served it, viewed riots as mere reac- 
tions to ills manageable within the prevailing sys- 
tem of liberalism, that is, manageable without re- 
distributing political power: see “Review Sym- 
posium,” this Review, 63 (December 1969), 1269- 
1278. 

*The notion that reality has real attributes is 
rarely expressed as explicitly as in the following: 
“Some features of the world stand out, almost 
begging for names. Concepts clouds, thunder, table, 
dog, wealth, hunger, color, shape, and the like, name 
differentiated slices of reality that impinge willy- 
nilly on all of us.” May Brodbeck in Readings in 
the Philosophy of the Social Sciences (New York: 
Maemillan, 1968), p. 3 (italics in original). Sim- 
ilarly, nations, university departments, a market 
economy, or prevailing role differentiation are re- 
currently treated as if they were indubitably, im- 
perturbably real. 
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To what extent is it possible to provide pro- 
fessional tools and rewards for such political sci- 
entists, for those whose generous moral sensibili- 
ties are betrayed by the astringency of their sci- 
ence? 


I. A MODEL OF POLITICAL MAN 


It is not likely, I believe, that we can expand 
the focus of political science unless we permit 
our vision and action to be directed by a model 
of human nature which allows us not only to ac- 
count for man’s private, economic interests but 
also to recognize his currently less apparent po- 
litical possibilities. Unless we learn to acknowl- 
edge that more may be present than we have yet 
experienced, the best political scientists—those 
most torn between the demands of the discipline 
and their own moral perceptions, those who bear 
the greatest strains—will drop out of the profes- 
sion, becoming increasingly unprofessional and 
undisciplined. They are apt to follow sentiment, 
ultimately identifying with their subject matter, 
arrested and absorbed by its sheer presence, sur- 
rendering their critical capacities, becoming so 
thoroughly engaged by aggregated data that 
they will finally disdain efforts to bestow struc- 
ture and form on their experience. If they do 
not go all the way, they will remain as cynics 
and opportunists who market the products of 
normal science in order to be at least free 
enough for occasional undisciplined, unprofes- 
sional forays into the ghettos of our cities and 
our minds. 

To enable them to move coherently—that is, 
to make it possible for political science to inte- 
grate norms and facts, theory and practice, mo- 
rality and science, ends and means—we will 
have to ask ourselves whether in our battle 
against metaphysics, superstition, prejudice, and 
ideology, we might not have won too large a vir- 
tory. Frankly accepting the idealist overtones of 
model building, we will have to reconsider the 
pathetic directive that scientific models are 
merely to be checked against the common de- 
nominator of present experience and inquire 
how, instead, we might derive a model of politi- 
cal man from barely recorded, ill-articulated, 
marginal intimations of human possibilities. 

Whatever the difficulties today in accepting 
the discursive styles generally employed for con- 
structing such a model, it certainly has been re- 
currently envisaged and formulated. I have had 
previous occasion to identify its outlines by not- 
ing what is shared by Rousseau’s self-governed 
individual, Marx’s unalienated man, Nietzsche’s 
self-activated hero, Dewey’s educated person, 
Sartre’s man of good faith, Fromm’s autono- 
mous individual, and Lifton’s protean man. We 
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can give further resonance to these available im- 
ages of human nature by considering the non- 
authoritarian personality of social psychology, 
the Hermes-like figures appearing in the various 
myths of the trickster, the picaresque nonhero 
of modern fiction, or Gordon Allport’s portrait 
of man as a creature in continuous process of 
becoming. If the result of such an exploration 
should seem to resemble an unsorted collection 
of color slides, there is nothing to keep us from 
carefully sorting them, inquiring how they came 
to be, and speaking firmly about them with a 
measure of precision. This would in any case 
help make vivid a plausible ideal of the healthy 
personality and might encourage us to inquire 
into ways for reducing illness. 

There is of course a reluctance to permit met- 
aphors borrowed from medicine to orient politi- 
cal life. Won’t citizens, unlike physicians, prop- 
erly disagree on the ends of action? The applica- 
tion of the concept of health to political situa- 
tions is questioned, in other. words, because it 
would falsely imply agreement on some final 
ideal, on some static condition.? But there is no 
need to entertain such a simplisitic notion of 
“health.” A healthy system may well be the end 
of medical practice; yet there are good empirical 
grounds for treating biopsychological systems— 
including the body politic—precisely as physi- 
cians or psychiatrists do, namely as open-ended 
ones, as systems which are healthy as long as 
they remain in process. And what is character- 
istic of human beings in process, of men engaged 
Im political action, is their continuous resolve to 
display themselves, to express their determina- 
tion to remain purposefully in motion, to defy 
necessity and assert as much of themselves as 
they dare.5 


Some of Harold D. Lasswell’s overenthusiastic 
formulations in particular have provoked criticism: 
see Bernard Crick, The American Science of Politics 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1959), 
pp. 197-209. 

“See especially Karl W. Deutsch, The Nerves of 
Government (New York: The Free Press, 1963), 
pp. 139-140; Steven Polgar, “Health,” in Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (New 
York: Macmillan, 1968), Vol. VI, pp. 330-836; and 
Marie Jahoda, “Mental Health,” in Encyclopedia 
of Mental Health (New York: Watts, 1963), Vol. 
HI, pp. 1067-1079. 

> As Jeffrey Smith has pointed out to me, it is no 
less characteristic of developing human beings to 


- _ Strive for a sense of mastery; desiring to master a 


progressively richer role repertoire, they impose 
order on play, orgastic releases, and wayward im- 
pulses: ef. Robert W. White, Ego and Reality in 
Psychoanalytic Theory (New York: International 
Universities Press, 1963). 
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That political scientists are actually not mn 
cent of this self-exhibiting, self-promoting aspe 
of political action is shown by Murra 
Edelman’s current work on poverty as well 
by voting studies which allow that voters mig 
conceivably be actors who can be understood i 
social settings which reveal the expressive charac 
ter of their behavior. Moreover, there may b 
an increasing readiness to concede that studie 
of attitudes and of participation do in practice 
incorporate unobservable intentions—something 
more than overt behavior.’ 

The ground for such a perspective, given it: 
classic definition by Aristotle, has been charac 
terized as “political space” by Hannah Arendt 
In terms echoing George Herbert Mead no less 
than Aristotle, she has tellingly identified it as 


the space of appearance in the widest sense of the 
word, namely, the space where I appear to others 
as others appear to me, where men exist not merely 
like other living or inanimate things but make their 
appearance explicitly... . To be deprived of it 
means to be deprived of reality, which, humanly 
and politically speaking, is the same as appearance. 
To men the reality of the world is guaranteed by 
the presence of others, by its appearing to all; “for 
what appears to all, this we call Being,” and what- 
ever lacks this appearance comes and passes away 
like a dream, intimately and exclusively our own 
but without reality? 


Man’s natural “need,” in this view, is the oppor- 
tunity to be, to gain recognition by making wit- 
nessed and comprehended appearances and 
thereby becoming significant to others. 

That precisely this—nothing less and nothing 
more-—is man’s universal need is still hard to 
acknowledge. It does find implicit support in 
statements such as the epilogue of Amitai Et- 
zioni’s Active Society, a thoroughly lucid discus- 
sion of human imauthenticity, a term given 
meaning by his review of authentic basie needs.® 


‘ See Murray Edelman, “Publie Policy and Politi- 
cal Violence,” discussion paper, Institute in Re- 
search on Poverty, University of Wisconsin, 1968; 
and Arthur S. Goldberg, “Social Determinism and 
Rationality as Bases of Party Identification,” this 
Review, 63 (March 1969), 5-25. 

™One serious effort to show how the dominant 
paradigmatic directives are being revised is Arthur 
L. Kalleberg, “Concept Formation in Normative 
and Empirical Studies,” this Review, 63 (March 
1969), 26-39. | 

: Hannah Arendt, The Human Condition (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1958), pp. 198- 
199; the quotation is said to come from Aristotle, 
Nicomachaen Ethics, 1172b36 ff. 

* Amitai Etzioni, The Active Society: A Theory 
of Societal and Political Processes (New York: Free 
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et whatever the appeal of such essays, they 
till respond to the essentialist question of what 
uman needs “really” are. Needs continue to be 
pecified as if some ontological heaven had to be 
decked out with an assortment of reifications. 

To accept the spirit of Etzioni’s discussion but 
avoid its residual Platonism, it should be useful 
to recall the tradition of empiricism and see it 
exemplified by Herbert Marcuse’s work. His ap- 
proach is at once far less idiosyncratic than his 
critics claim and far less complicated than his 
prose allows.2° Derived from Hegel, it gives rise 
to that “unhappy consciousness” generated by 
the tension between the reality we know all too 
well and the reality which remains unconfirmed 
and unrealized—those unacknowledged intima- 
tions of life which the prevailing organization of 
society continues to repress, those unspeakable 
dimensions of ourselves from which we are kept 
jalienated. Our needs, Marcuse argues with a 
good deal more fuss than necessary, will make 
themselves known to us when surplus repression 
—repression in excess of what men need—is 
elimmated. 

To be sure, we feel that this argument begs 
the question: just how much repression do men 
need? But the kind of conclusive answer we 
tend to look for cannot be had within the empir- 
ical tradition. We want abstract, unconditional 
answers whereas Marcuse will rightly provide us 
only with hypothetical, conditional ones: if you 
reduce repression, his hypothesis states condi- 
tionally, then the ability of men to harmonize 
their conflicting drives is likely to be enhanced. 
Put differently: if reality were changed, men 
would be more apt to bring diverse experiences 
into relationships. 

But, we might persist in asking, how valid is 
this proposition? For those empiricists not 
aligned with the established present, there is 
only one way to find out. We must proceed by 
acting as if it were valid: we must be prepared 
to invest in it, to try. The procedure is of course 
the familiar pragmatic one. Taking risks, we 
must attempt to violate whatever is alleged to 
be reality, whatever equilibrium positivists cer- 


Press, 1968), Chap. 21. See also Christian Bay, 
“Needs, Wants, and Political Legitimacy,” Cana- 
dian Journal of Political Science, 1 (September 
1968), 241-260; and Peter A. Corning, “The Biolog- 
ical Bases of Behavior and Their Implications for 
Political Theory,” paper delivered at the American 
Political Science Association meeting, September 
2-6, 1969. 

For a consistently and hence usefully wrong- 
headed summary of Marcuse’s work, see Maurice 
Cranston, “Herbert Marcuse,” Encounter, 32 
(March 1969), 38-50. 
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tify to be real. We will then either lose our 
wager or else compel reality to yield, learning 
(by doing) that, to the extent that we succeeded 
in pushing back the coercive forces of the wil- 
derness, we will have gained in manageable ex- 
perience, in political space. If we win, we will 
have learned that we did not need the prevailing 
degree of postponed gratification. We will know 
that there was, in Marcuse’s phrase, surplus re- 
pression. We had felt we needed to live more 
amply—and we found out (if we survived) that, 
yes, we could. Clearly, to accept this experimen- 
talism for discovering one’s needs is to see how 
diversionary it is to draw up an abstract inven- 
tory of human needs, how such academie exer- 
cises function ideologically to keep us in Hne. 

What we need—not what we want—we will 
only disover in practice, only by treating present 
systems of domination and necessity as if they 
used greater violence and more discipline than 
necessary. Because the surplus benefits elites, 
only non-elites, outcasts, or unattached outsiders 
are likely to be motivated to engage in testing, 
that is, probing in ways not yet legitimated, act- 
ing violently. 

It cannot quite go without saying that a com- 
mitment to testing, to political life as an on-go- 
ing, self-consciously conducted experiment, poses 
troublesome practical questions which no ab- 
stract theory can presume to answer. Experi- 
ments may be so intoxicating or exhausting 
that they make us frantic or listless, diminishing 
us in the very process of conducting them. Of 
course, we can advise (and compel) men to 
make only such choices which are likely to make 
their continuous action possible; we can direct 
them not to violate others whom they may yet 
need as irritants for promoting personal growth. 
The difficulty, we know, is that every course of 
action forecloses some future options. In short. 
it is not helpful merely to instruct men to avoid 
self-destruction and seek  self-enhancement. 
Forced to make specific choices while unable to 
see far ahead and yet responsible for the totality 
of ourselves (including a future self which in- 
cludes our present enemies), we are confronted 
by the most practical problems of priorities and 
tactics. To reduce the risks of self-destruction 
while promoting self-enhancement in practice. 
we surely need all the positive knowledge we can 
accumulate—whether by drawing on the condi- 
tional conclusions of cost-benefit analysis or 
comparative research. We must seek to know 
with a measure of certainty what will keep us 
from violating both our potential self—our pres- 
ent enemies—-and those institutions required to 
realize it. 

This pragmatic approach—implicit in Etzioni, 
radicalized by Marcuse who follows Dewey as 
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much as Marx—also sustains Ernest Becker’s 
case for making need satisfaction the test of exist- 
ing regimes.1? Though in many ways exasperat- 
ingly eccentric, Becker’s work seems to me a use- 
ful attempt to define alienation in naturalistic 
terms, Moving us beyond institutions and roles 
that prescribe needless destructions of the self. 
Further, there is Michael Shapiro’s current ef- 
fort to construct a model of man which would 
be responsive, as he has written, 


to changing needs, values, and interpersonal orien- 
tations. Reacting against the way in which concep- 
tions of man have been oriented toward justifying 
various institutional arrangements, this model of 
man-the-theorist will be oriented toward exploring 
man’s potential for creating political orders to ac- 
commodate changing individual attributes. Such a 
model, unlike many current formulations, facili- 
tates thinking about directions for changing institu- 
tions rather than individual therapy. Empirically, 
the model focusses on two basic aspects of indi- 
vidual decision-making, information gathering and 
information structuring. In this way individuals 
can be assessed in terms of the nature of their 
decisional postulates. Self-control (the ability to 
choose) is viewed as dependent upon the extent to 
which an individual entertains his decisional pos- 
tulates in an experimental fashion. In this way man 
can be viewed not only in terms of the closures and 
reifications he imposes upon his conceptions but 
also in terms of his potential for learning and de- 
velopment toward forms of social and political or- 
ganization that are yet unrealized.” 


Scholarly essays such as these make it possible 
to see a drive to provide an empirical basis for a 
conception of man as an open-ended, multi-fac- 
eted being, as an actor resisting every certified 
truth, naturally given to posturing, simulating, 
performing, playing, equivocating, innovating, 
testing, improvising—in sum, acting.*$ 

Were we to welcome such a view of political 
man and permit it to work on us at least as an 
analytical construct, our attention would be 
drawn toward those presently unknown elements 


11 Ernest Becker, The Structure of Evil: An Essay 
on the Unification of the Science of Man (New 
York: George Braziller, 1968). 

2 Personal communication. 

1 Outside of the traditions of Marxism and prag- 
matism, it is true, the problem of deriving norms 
from experience remains. Still, there are at least 
some discussions which have advanced the argu- 
ments about the naturalistic fallacy to a new level; 
see especially Abraham Edel, Ethical Judgment: 
The Use of Science in Ethics (New York: Free 
Press, 1955). 
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of experience which the newly formulated mode. 
would integrate but not assimilate, which 1 
would esteem for being what they are. Nc 
doubt, we might hesitate to confront those ele- 
ments in their fullness, not wishing to see anc 
discuss them publicly. After all, they are stil 
private and taboo, only to be felt and fondlec 
(as Norman O. Brown has insinuated). At 
best they may be related, like Portnoy’s elabo- 
rate complaint, to one’s analyst in private ses-, 
sions as privileged communications. Yet if we 
should find the economic and psychological re- 
sources to expand our political consciousness by 
learning to speak up, we would expose repressed 
dimensions, gradually becoming aware of those 
eclipsed parts of life which still fail to live up to 
our model, which remain in repose, waiting to be 
exhibited, stimulated, and activated. 

Our model, in other words, would serve to 
alert us to the gap between what we might be 
and what we are, between political possibilities 
and the present reality. When this gap makes us 
sufficiently uneasy, we will unavoidably feel im- 
pelled to close it. Our model would therefore 
do more than create awareness and direct atten- 
tion: it would induce us to act, to test environ- 
ments in order to make them yield. To use it 
would enable us to implement the Kantian view 
that society is not something “out there” to be 
studied, but rather, as Etzioni has written, “ a 
human grouping we collectively organize and are 
free to restructure, within certain limits we seek 
to understand and untighten.”*4 

When we compel reality to accommodate our 
model of political man—when we are successful 
both in pretending to be such men in sheltered 
laboratory settings and in extending our labora- 
tories—at least some of the practices and insti- 
tutions which are commonly alleged to be real 
will emerge as changeable. As our environments 
then turn out to be less intractable than we 
thought (or have been instructed to think) our 
action will defy and jeopardize the prevailing or- 
der of commitments: a functional division of la- 
bor, the distinction between private and public 
sectors, the system of fixed social and biological 
roles within hierarchical organizations, govern- 
ment by a plurality of elites, the market econ- 
omy, the identification of security with military 
power, the separation of means from ends, and 
finally the organized repression—whether in the 
family, private associations, or public institu- 
tions—of action and pleasure, of politics and 
play. 

Basically, such an approach follows Melvin 


* Preface to November-December 1968 issue of 
The American Behavioral Scientist. 
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Cumin by challenging existing captor-captive, 
‘uperior-subordinate relationships. It questions 
he structures of power established in schools, 
isons, hospitals, political parties, industrial 
lants, academic departments, professional asso- 
‘lations, and nation-states.15 Postulating politi- 
‘al realities dialectically opposed to manifest 
mes, it negates empirically confirmed experi- 
meet The imposing social structures which 
ave been discovered by a non-experimental, 
lon-pragmatic, positivistic social science are 
hus treated as targets for a political science de- 
ermined to test their value—their value always 
n the relation to the structure of human needs. 
Political science thereby comes to terms with 
vhatever men in power insist is given—given by 
orovidence or merely by the process of history, 
the wisdom of the founding fathers, the necessi- 
ties of industrialism, the iron law of oligarchy, 
the immutable nature of man, or the discoveries 
of a half-hearted empiricism more intent on 
finding answers “out there” than on honoring its 
own critical, negativistic, reality-defying spirit. 


I. TESTING “REALITY” 


If some form of political science is to restruc- 
ture our sense of reality—to give new meanings 
to life by engaging in what Dewey called social 
reconstruction—what are the relevent proce- 
dures? How is “reality” best tested to make it 
satisfy basic human needs? 

Before urging the obvious—namely, the ex- 
tension of programs for experimentation, simula- 
tion, prototyping, and participation—I should 
note that non-participation has assumed at least 
two forms, and that we have been warned, I 
think to excess and for the wrong reasons," only 
about the one which involves the construction of 
empirically empty frameworks, mathematical 
systems, and formalistic analytical models. Anti- 


*See Melvin Tumin, “Captives, Consensus and 
Conflict: Implications for New Roles in Social 
Change,” in Herman D. Stein (ed.), Social Theory 
and Social Invention (Cleveland: Case Western 
Reserve University Press, 1968), pp. 93-118. 

“See Warren G. Bennis and Philip E. Slater, The 
Temporary Society (New York: Harper & Row, 
1968); Orion F. White, “The Dialectical Organiza- 
tion: An Alternative to Bureaucracy,” Publice Ad- 
ministration Review, 29 (January-February 1969), 
3242; Theodor W. Adorno, Negative Dialektik 
(Frankfurt: Suhrkamp, 1966). 

"Tt is not always acknowledged that social scien- 
tists engaged in mathematical enterprises are also 
participants. Seeking not to explain but to express 
meanings inherent in alternative structure of be- 
havior, they play their roles in plain view of other 
members of their scientific community. 
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behavioralists might well acknowledge that there 
are worse activities than efforts to provide ab- 
stract designs whose exhaustive meaning is their 
public existence, that the kind of abstractions 
welcomed in the arts—John Cage’s resounding 
silences or white painted on white—need not be 
rejected in the social sciences. The more insidi- 
ous form of non-participation is that of irony. 
Having previously written on the uses of irony 
(and having left matters less than clear), I 
would merely like to remark—not argue—that 
the ironic mode should be regarded as appropri- 
ate only when nature is as intractable as Sisv- 
phus found it or else when it is infinitely pliable. 
only when nothing whatever can be done about 
our fate or, alternatively, that all is so well that 
we can actually disarm, play freely, and reverse 
roles at will. 

Atiracted by the ironic posture, we tend to 
overlook that it demands an inhuman suspension 
of judgment—the refusal to discriminate, the 
determination to accept nothing as finally seri- 
ous. Unintimidated by their humane sentiments, 
the practitioners of irony have of course given 
us some stunning accounts: Tocqueville’s ac- 
count of equality, Weber’s of bureaucracy, 
Schumpeter’s of capitalism, Riesman’s of the 
lonely crowd, Veblen’s of the higher learning, 
Galbraith’s of the techno-structure, Lasswell’s of 
the garrison state, Huntington’s of the military 
virtues. And from the perspective of our survev 
research centers, individuals have suddenly 
emerged as if they were characters of modern 
fiction. In Harold Kaplan’s words—which refer 
to Dreiser, Dos Passos, and Farrell, and not to 
Campbell, Converse, Miller, and Stokes—~ 
.». We are impressed by the fumbling irrelevance in 
the subjective consciousness of their characters. 
They are portrayed in terms of rather simplistic 
laws of psychological and social behavior, while 
their own consciousness is groping, penetrated by 
only brief glimpses of light. The field of vision is at 
the extreme of externality, so preoccupied by the 
super-personal design of social and biological pro- 
cess that the agents within it seem mindless.” 


Torn out of context—removed from their au- 
thors’ impassioned moral concerns—these ac- 
counts of institutions and individuals exhibit a 
capacity for icy detachment, for objectivity and 
disinterestedness. The posture is serenely non- 
partisan. There is no interaction with the phe- 
nomena, no experimental intervention—only 
rigorous clinical passivity, observations made in 
cold blood. Because their authors are manifestly 
uninvolved, their work enables us to see more of 


* Harold Kaplan, The Passive Voice (Athens, 
Ohio: Ohio University Press, 1966), p. 9. 
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hfe than we normally permit to fall within our 
range of vision. The ironist magnifies and thus 
makes visible what we are otherwise reluctant to 
recognize—our fixations, compulsions, addic- 
tions, and limitations, our behavior. He removes 
us from ourselves—at least our familiar active 
selves—and shows with barely concealed plea- 
sure how little we amount to and how well we 
behave. At the same time, he unwittingly shows 
himself to be someone who condescends to ex- 
amine his data. His very prose reveals his self- 
restraint: controlling his sympathy and his rage, 
he displays his superior power—the power of 
aloof observation. To understand him, to sym- 
pathize with him, we need merely recall Truman 
Capote standing by in cold blood (as we still 
do) when the State of Kansas proceeded to ex- 
ecute the objects of his study. 

Yet an exclusive commitment to such a pos- 
ture—ever tempting for social scientists who as- 
pire to gain status by separating emotion from 
fact—is not justifiable, as I have said, unless in- 
tervention is futile and absolutely nothing can 
be done to satisfy our diverse human needs. 
During such desperate times, we may rightly 
prevent despair and assign ourselves some activ- 
ity, exercising what freedom remains, diverting 
ourselves and escaping necessity. We may then 
observe and leave a record. When nature (or the 
state) is implacable and the end is near, that 
may be the only way to leave one’s mark. 

To be sure, no case, as we fear late at night, is 
other than terminal. But to go on, to save what 
we can, we may nevertheless pretend to the con- 
trary and mock reality. Careful probing of real- 
ity may suggest that we still do have options, 
that some of our needs—most basically our need 
to live, to amplify our existence, to communicate 
~—may still be satisfied. When this becomes evi- 
dent, we have no warrant for irony. We are then 
called on (not by some abstraction but by our 
needs) to integrate the role of observer and ac- 
tor, of scientist and citizen, to join ethics to pol- 
icy, norms to facts, and theory to practice. 

It should be apparent at this point that ac- 
tion to bridge the gap between man as a value- 
creating being and man as a value-neutral ana- 
lyst of the predicaments of others will necessar- 
ily be symbolic (as all action is) and, more spe- 
cifically, that for social scientists it is likely to 
be literary, that is, ideographie and discursive, 
capable of elaborating new contexts to reveal the 
limits of the old. The accounts of the political 
scientist—his markings, his symbols—will be de- 
rived from what he believes to exist beyond ac- 
credited reality—beliefs he comes to express and 
hold by virtue of his experience, his sympathetic 
involvement. 
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But if his literary act can scarcely be said 
“explain,” if his claims are not verifiable becaus 
they do not refer to experiences others are ready 
to observe, on what grounds can we possibly ac 
cept his testimony? ! 

I would urge an effort to recover the oldest oi 
tests, the one Aristotle applied to drama: ou! 
performances are successful insofar as they ena- 
ble us to comprehend the polarities of our exis- 
tence, leading us to take fuller cognizance oj 
them, inducing us to identify visions and inter- 
ests which, when unidentified and merely expe- 
rienced, terrify and paralyze. 

We will know that an author’s work is suc- 
cessful only in practice, only as he demonstrates 
his ability to establish more parts of ourselves 
and our environment than we had dared to admit 
into our presence. The critical and wholly empir- 
ical question is to what extent his symbols have 
moved us to confront and accept progressively 
more complex realities. To the charge that he 
might simply lie, there is but one response, 
namely that he assuredly does, that at least so 
far the truth has not been told. What is at issue 
is not the fact that he makes things up—depriv- 
ing “reality” of its success—but, as Nietzsche 
noted, the quality of his fabrications. To what ex- 
tent do they make a greater variety of experi- 
ence manageable? Do they embody a maximum 
range of bearable interests? 

Still exploiting Nietzsche, I would have us as- 
sent to ventures which serve to multiply mean- 
ings and create new possibilities, which appro- 
priate new space and new time. The newly cre- 
ated realities must demonstrate that the estab- 
lished ones do not have an exclusive claim to the 
political arena. The new ones must supplement 
or negate the prevailing ones. They will have to 
compete with the great hit plays (plays experi- 
enced as real enough, however, by anyone invo- 
luntarily involved in them) put on by corporate 
boards, university administrations, welfare bu- 
reaucracies, National Guard units, peace re- 
search centers, or other institutions for crisis 
management. Successful hit writing teams, as 
Donald Fread has noted in defending his own 
play, “Inquest,” have staged performances such 
as 
“The Gulf of Tonkin” and “The Black Panther 
Will Get You if You Don’t Watch Out.” And there's 
the play called “Why Don’t They Take a Bath?” 
“The Body Count” is a wonderful comedy of the 
absurd. ... There is also that wild satire by Sidney 
Hook and other liberal humanists who have told us 
to use the democratic process. .. . There is the 
story of “The Outside Agitator,” the great continu- 
ing adventure series which began with the Palmer 
raids. Occasionally you have a new star, like the 
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wife of Attorney General Mitchell... .” 


At issue for a political science determined to 
offer counterrealities is not the morality of 
whatever skits and plays happen to be staged 
but the likelihood of their expanding the politi- 
cal life of those affected by them. A reality-cre- 
ating venture is of value to the extent that, 
without destroying self-awareness, it leads men 
toward increasingly complex realms of being, 
freeing them to be progressively more playful 
and political, more active and alive. But the 
final test, one social scientists might tentatively 
wish to apply first to doctoral dissertations, 
must be its Impact on the author himself: does 
the very process of ordering experience give his 
life greater measure of meaning? Does it enable 
him to gain access to additional dimensions of 
himself? 

Although I have been referring to literary 
acts, there is no reason for political scientists to 
confine their activities to them. Physical spaces 
are no less stages for action. Ever since Ma- 
chiavelli pointed the way, we have in principle 
been prepared to treat societies, too, as artificial 
creations, quite deliberately designing them so 
that they might maximize opportunities for de- 
veloping our capacities, so that man-made insti- 
tutions might support as much variety and con- 
flict as we can bear without being overwhelmed. 

If the political scientist’s familiar environment 
fails to move him—if it strikes him as inert, 
dull, fatuous, or torpid—he might therefore seek 
to become the author of more complex social en- 
terprises, rearranging society, doing violence to 
it by probes, tests, irritating questionnaires, and 
disconcerting research designs until it provides 
him with more stimulating material. Accord- 
ingly, he will be violating and restructuring so- 
cial settings, creating synthetic spaces for exper- 
imental purposes, encouraging new things to 
happen in what had been stable, well-manged 
enclaves—whether these are welfare bureaucra- 
cles, university departments, or professional as- 
sociations. His purpose is not, however, to bring 
about some supposedly desirable state of affairs 
from which men will eventually benefit. It is to 
increase public knowledge of public possibilities 
in the very process of public action. Engaged in 
what Robert Rubinstein and Harold D. Lasswell 
have called prototyping,?° he will seek to make a 


» Quoted in The New York Times, May 3, 1970, 
p. D-9. I have argued for appropriating more of 
reality in “Expanding the Political Present,” this 
Review, 63 (September 1969), 768-776, and in 
“Making Seenes,” Massachusetts Review, 1l 
(Spring 1970), 223-255. 

* See Robert Rubenstein and Harold D. Lasswell, 
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conspicuous record of his interactions, leaving as 
coherent an account as he can of the meanings 
of each of his successful probes. 

The experimental probing I am urging might 
well begin modestly at the very places political 
scientists find themselves at work—their class- 
rooms, departments, institutes, or colleges. Were 
each of these arenas to be treated lightly—as if 
they did not quite amount to what is proclaimed 
by cause descriptions or catalogue prose, as if 
they held unfulfilled promises for participation 
—they would be saved from easy success. And 
were action to be accompanied by efforts to pub- 
licize the experimental process, we would be of- 
fered practical demonstrations of theoretical 
possibilities, 

In this view of the activities of political sci- 
ence, the practitioner attempts to express what 
he is doing, interweaving theory and practice. 
Aware of his own operations, seeing them as 
others might so as to communicate his new expe- 
rience, he uses words to circumscribe what in 
life remains slippery and inconclusive. He thus 
makes experience accessible to himself and to 
others. In a word, he politicizes it. 

This procedure is but analogous to the experi- 
ments of those contemporary artists whose 
work, as the present director of the Guggenheim 
Museum has noted without misgivings, “is im- 
possible for collectors to collect, for museums to 
show, for dealers to handle, for critics to ap- 
praise... .”?1 The new constructs aim at includ- 
ing the spectator, at bringing in the outsider. 
They are at once more embracing and more 
fragile than the constructs of political scientists. 

Should political scientists proceed to trans- 
form hierarchical, goal-oriented administrative 
systems into equalitarian, process-oriented polit- 
ical ones, they would be engaged in the kind of 
artistic enterprises which impel us to become 
aware of ourselves Insofar as we have been en- 


The Sharing of Power in a Psychiatric Hospital 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1966). 

“Their characteristic work, as Thomas M. Mes- 
ser has pointed out, cannot be accommodated by 
galleries; moreover, it is perishable, if not self- 
destructive, “It is aimed against—or rather, it im- 
plicitly denies—the channels between artist and 
viewer, as well as the entire intermediary machinery 
consisting of dealers, critics and museums. What 
results is not simply opposition to the order of the 
day, but rather the creation of a dimension that 
renders such an order irrelevant and anachronistic.” 
Thomas M. Messer, “Impossible Art—Why It Is,” 
Art in America, 57 (May-June, 1969), 30-31; see 
also the telling illustrations assembled by David L. 
Shirey, ibid., pp. 32-47. 
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abled to fill spaces, invent alternatives, impose 
perspectives, and establish connections. Should 
political scientists subject themselves to the dis- 
cipline required to complicate and break up sta- 
ble social environments, they would create vul- 
nerable structures which remain embarrassingly 
open and which, like pregnant pauses, demand 
participation. They would then embrace empiri- 
cism fully and invite distrust of even their own 


conclusions—indeed all completed work. Their- 


very tone would then be that of the novelist as 
narrator who has given up the omniscient voice. 
They would decline to speak as authorities—in 
effect following Finnegans Wake which, as 
Charles Newman has noted, is “the first great 
book without a single sentence we can trust.”?? 

Those who have invested in the prevailing so- 
cial order are understandably anxious about the 
ambiguous and therefore untrustworthy features 
of every new structure. Screening project pro- 
posals or research applications, they are reluc- 
tant to support scholarly activities which prom- 
ise no more than a wider sharing of the satisfac- 
tion of participating in social experimentation. 
For them, this promise is hardly enough. They 
expect unambiguous payoffs in the form of con- 
clusions reached. Yet when pledged to an iater- 
actionist, anti-positivist paradigm of political 
science, we must necessarily view such a demand 
for specifications as misguided. Unable to claim 
advance knowledge of our findings, we can at 
best merely pretend, seeking support for our en- 
terprises by operating on the principle, as David 
Bakan has said, of being “one ahead”: 


To be “one ahead” means to apply for a grant for 
a piece of research that one has already conducted, 
and to use the money thus obtained to conduct 
further research. When one thus works “one ahead” 
if is possible to write rather splendid applications. 
Cynical as this approach may appear, it is actually 
sounder from a scientific point of view than con- 
ducting research based on so-called good design. For 
the fact of the matter is that good research into the 
unknown cannot be well designed... .* 


To be sure, since we do have empirical knowl- 
edge of conditions for “good research into the 
unknown”—requisites of innovative activities— 
we can request support for promising ap- 
proaches. But just as Marx declined to discuss 
the classless society, we should not go further 


“Beyond Omniscience: Notes toward a Future 
for the Novel,” TriQuarterly, 10 (Fall 1967), 37-52; 
I am grateful to Paul F. Kress for alerting me to 
the relevance of this article. 

” David Bakan, On Method (San Francisco: Jos- 
sey~Bass, 1967), p. xiv. 
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and identify the functions of future social ar- 
rangements. We should have been warned by 
that obsessive preoccupation with detail and af- 
fection for logistics characteristic of utopian 
thinkers from Henri de Saint-Simon to G. D. H. 
Cole, realizing that our problem is to live up to 
the epistemological demands of a transactional 
paradigm by making both knowledge claims and 
future experiences conditional on action. There 
is no alternative but to resist all requests from 
foundation officers to blueprint and illustrate 
and specify what it would mean finally to create 
new political realities, what it would mean to ex- 
pand the political present and bestow political 
qualities on non-political time and space. We 
simply cannot know what it would mean until 
the moment our resources are exhausted, until 
our research grant has been spent—when, pre- 
sumably, our application for the next grant is 
already being processed. 

Given this persuasion, the political scientist’s 
concern cannot be with learning something from 
what he and his colleagues have done but with 
accentuating and intensifying the very process 
of acting. The rewards for him and others come 
not at the end of the game—in the form of an- 
swers, results, conclusions, findings, predictions, 
explanations, or hypotheses confirmed—but in 
action itself, in the curiously gratifying knowl- 
edge that one’s ability to maintain one’s balance 
under stress is being continuously tested—and 
that one has not, at least not yet, succumbed. 

To gain in sympathy for such balancing acts, 
perhaps it is sufficient to remind ourselves that 
openness is in fact a long-standing convention of 
empirical science—in fact characteristic of all in- 
stitutions which reject finalities by compelling 
men to review their conclusions, interrogate one 
another, and add to their burdens. Perhaps it is 
necessary (if not sufficient) to welcome what 
Sheldon Wolin has recently rejected: the near- 
religious skepticism of behavioralists which has 
“abolished all privileged beginnings,” their “ani- 
mus against tradition,” their faith in a “self 
which has been purged of inherited notions.”4 

The professional demands made by such a 
radicalized empiricism—one which constitutes 
what Herbert Simon has called the sciences of 
the artifical—are obvious enough. Committed to 
the openness entailed by valuing man as self- 
governed agent and repelled by procedures and 
organizations which frustrate us needlessly, we 
dre forced to identify practices which fail to 
serve our natural needs—specifically our need to 
take turns in playing diverse, mutually incom- 


* Sheldon S. Wolin, “Political Theory as a Voca- 
tion,” this Review, 63 (December 1969), 1068. 
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patible roles. And as we become sensitive to 
whatever forces arrest our development, we may 
learn to appreciate educational institutions 
which move men, in Marx’s phrase, “to do one 
thing today and another tomorrow” without 
ever compelling anyone, if all goes well, ever 
finally to embody merely one of his various 
functions. 


IH. EXPANDING POLITICAL EXPERIENCE 


I have been asserting, in sum, that a model of 
political man as value-creating being would 
serve to direct attention to current nondecisions 
(or at least to incomplete ones) and that it 
would induce us to transform present organiza- 
tional structures and attitudes. Moreover, I 
have maintained that in order to create new 
meanings and to construct new realities, we 
should avoid detached ironic postures and in- 
stead seek to interact with our environment, 
whether (1) by offering descriptive accounts 
which stimulate both reader and writer, which 
activate phenomena and dramatize more of life 
than had been immediately present, or (2) by 
experimenting in practice, thereby demonstrat- 
ing the satisfaction of achieving not some end- 
result but of being engaged in expressive activi- 
ties. The final test of both of these frankly pro- 
vocative, intrusive strategies lies in their power 
to bend what is alleged to be unbending, to ex- 
pand political experience. 

Becoming aware of the desirability of engag- 
ing in either vicarious or actual experiments 
may be all that is feasible today. As we proceed 
to employ obtrusive measures, we may recur- 
rently find ourselves thwarted (even if consoled 
by textbooks which teach the uses of unobtru- 
sive research techniques). Unable to be effective 
even while stationed near the levers of power, 
we may learn that action is futile and agree with 
Raymond Williams “that if we move at all we 
put at risk every value we know, since all the 
actual movements, all the actually liberating 
forces, are caught up in a world of reciprocal ly- 
ing and violence, with no point of entry for any 
sustained action... .”25 But even though recur- 
rent defeats may teach us that this is true, it 
still remains possible to define our political situ- 
ation and make its pathos explicit. If these are 
not happy times, they may nevertheless be par- 
tially redeemed by our being generous with 
words and calling them what, in the end, we 
found them to be. 

To accept this strategy requires welcoming sei- 
entific modes which do more than dignify the 


Raymond Williams, “Parting of the Ways,” 
Commentary, 47 (February 1969), 73-75. 
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vulgar successes manifest at the center of our 
public life. It requires extending ourselves, sur- 
rendering some of our hard-won methodologica! 
principles, and seeking to incorporate the flot- 
sam and refuse now at the periphery of con- 
sciousness. The proper procedure—my reiterat- 
ing the point in a new context may now help 
make it more plausible—is necessarily experi- 
mental and discursive, for we reach unknown, un- 
named territory only by discoursing, advancing 
ideas as scouts, sending our words out to appro- 
priate new worlds, using our language to relate 
inchoate experience to what is established, well- 
formulated, and familiar. Were we to value this 
use of the imagination as a distinctive discipline. 
we would move lightly and playfully through 
new territory, receptive to its promise, procecd- 
ing (as in life) in ever-widening circles. We 
would at the same time remain prepared to re- 
trace our steps so as to avoid more trouble than 
we can tolerate. Retreating when necessary, 
gaining confidence by being as verbose and repe- 
titious as I have been, willing to publish varja- 
tions of our essays again and again, we would 
ultimately demonstrate that the new territory 
can be managed, that it has been secured, and 
that we can risk moving ahead.?¢ 

There is no pomt in documenting the obvious 
and showing how effectively the conventiona! 
diction and present organization of political sci- 
ence discriminate against such reality-creating. 
expresssive action.*? A pragmatic activism finds 


“What my metaphor intimates may be under- 
stood as aesthetic education: see Reginald Snell, 
“Introduction” to Friedrich Schiller, On the Aesthe- 
tic Education of Man (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1954); Herbert Read, Education through 
Art (London: Faber, 1943); John Dewey, Ar! as 
Hzperience (New York: Minton, Balch, 1934) ; and 
Herbert Marcuse, An Essay on Liberation (Bosion: 
Beacon Press, 1969), Chap. 2. 

= Pointless activities—such as providing examplrs 
of the obvious—may of course be gratifving. Con- 
sider John C. Harsanyi, “Rational-Choice Models 
of Political Behavior vs. Functionalist and Con- 
formist Theories,” World Polities, 21 (July 1969), 
524-526, as an example of a plea for perceiving sym- 
bolic, expressive action as mere “preoccupation.” 
Harsanyi would have us treat symbolic action al- 
ternatively as excessively costly, as “result of neu- 
rotic or psychotic conditions,” as “a way of making 
a social commitment” to achieve results, or as des- 
perate acts by “extremist” groups which “have 
given up all hope of achieving their goals by reality- 
oriented instrumental activities, and so feel thev 
have nothing to lose by turning to magic, ritual, 
ideology, and other forms of symbolie behavior.” 
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few legitimate outlets within the normal curric- 
ulum. Defying paradigmatic expectations, such 
activism is perceived as undisciplined and irre- 
sponsible. It is seen to reduce political science 
(like physics at its best) to the level of the hu- 
manities. Even worse, it leaves us exposed to the 
gravest of all charges—that we are unrealistic. 
Our problem, I think, is somehow to accept 
the charge and not plead guilty. This will entail 
not only affirming that it is all right to outwit 
reality but also demonstrating that the escape 
from necessity gives pleasure. It will require 
treating one’s own work—indeed the whole of 
political life—quite seriously as a form of play. 
Were we to reconceptualize politics itself as 
play, we would be led to recognize the prevailing 
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modes of analyzing and diagnosing political be- 
havior as ideological, serving those who reserve 
the pleasures of play for themselves. We would 
be led to suspend our heavy rhetoric and at- 
tempt a lighter tone, risking ambiguities and 
puns, arrogantly speaking of political reality as 
if it did not exist, placing quotation marks 
around our most precious possessions—“the in- 
dividual,” “private property,’ “deterrent eredi- 
bility,” “the free world,” “the democratic pro- 
cess,” “political science,” and—why not?—“real- 
ity.” We could thus indicate that these marvels 
are “so called,” that we have made them all up 
and that—given wit and passion, courage and 
luck—we might yet remake them to suit our- 
selves. 


A CAUSAL APPROACH TO NONRANDOM MEASUREMENT ERRORS 


H. M. BLALOCK, JR. 
University of Norih Carolina 


The purpose of this paper is to examine sev- 
eral specific kinds of nonrandom measurement 
errors and to note their implications for causal 
model construction. In doing so, my secondary 
purpose is to sensitize the reader to the crucial 
importance of making one’s assumptions fully 
explicit and to the advantages of a causal 
models approach to measurement errors. It is 
well known that the presence of even random 
measurement errors can produce serious dis- 
tortions in our estimates, particularly when- 
ever one is attempting to assess the relative 
contributions of intercorrelated independent 
variaąbles.! Nevertheless, common practice is to 
utilize what Duncan refers to as the naive ap- 
proach to the presence of measurement errors: 
that of acknowledging the existence of mea- 
surement errors, and even discussing possible 
sources of such errors, while completely ignor- 
ing them in the analysis stage of the research 
process.? That is, measured values are inserted 
directly into causal models as though they 
adequately reflect the true values. It can easily 
be shown that such a practice, while leading to 
important simplifications, can readily lead one 
astray. In particular, it may blind the analyst to 
searching for alternative plausible explana- 
tions that allow for measurement error. 

There have been a number of very recent 
papers in the sociological literature, some of 
which will be briefly summarized since they 
may not be familiar to the reader.’ For the 


! For example see J. Johnston, Econometric 
Methods (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963), Chap. 
6; Robert Gordon, “Issues in Multiple Regres- 
sion,” American Journal of Sociology, 73 (March 
1968), 592-616; and H. M. Blalock, “Some Im- 
plications of Random Measurement Error for 
Causal Inferences,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, 71 (July 1965), 37-47. 

2See O. Dudley Duncan, “Contingencies in 
Constructing Causal Models,” in Edgar Borgatta 
(ed.), Sociological Methodology 1969 (San Fran- 
cisco: Jossey-Bass, 1969), Chap. 38. 

3 See especially Herbert L. Costner, ‘“‘Theory, 
Deduction and Rules of Correspondence,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, 75 (September 1969), 
245-263; and David R. Heise, ‘Separating Re- 
lability and Stability in Test-Retest Correla- 
tion,” American Sociological Review, 34 (Febru- 


most part, these papers have dealt rather sys- 
tematically with ways to handle random mea- 
surement errors, whereas nonrandom errors 
have been dealt with only incidentally and 
much less carefully. One approach to nonran- 
dom errors that will not be discussed in the 
present context is exemplified by papers by 
Duncan and by Siegel and Hodge.‘ In brief, the 
strategy is to construct causal models of very 
specific substantive problems and to insert 
various reasonable estimates of measurement 
errors based on outside evidence or plausible 
assumption. The implications of the various 
alternatives can then be traced through the 
causal system to see what practical differences 
can be derived from the alternative assump- 
tions. My own approach will be to attempt to 
outline a strategy that can be applied more 
generally and that might be combined with the 
Duncan and Siegel and Hodge strategies in 
concrete applications. Specifically, the ap- 
proach that will be discussed in the remainder 
of this paper requires that one make explicit 
assumptions about the sources of nonrandom 
errors and that one have available multiple 
indicators of each variable that has been im- 
perfectly measured. 

Even random measurement errors lead to 
numerous complications because of the fact 
that they introduce additional unknowns into 
the causal system. Often this leads to under- 
identified systems that cannot possibly be 
solved unless the ratio of measured to un- 
measured variables is increased through the use 


ary 1969), 93-101. See also George W. Bohrn- 
stedt, ‘‘Observations on the Measurement of 
Change,” in Sociological Methodology 1969, op. 
cii., Chap. 4: David E. Wiley and James A. Wiley, 
“The Estimation of Measurement Error in 
Panel Data,” American Sociological Review, 35 
(February 1970), 112-117; and H. M. Blalock, 
“Multiple Indicators and the Causal Approach 
to Measurement Error,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 75 (September 1969), 264-272. 

4 See Duncan, op. cit., and Paul M. Siegel and 
Robert W. Hodge, “A Causal Approach to the 
Study of Measurement Error,” in H. M. Blalock 
and Ann B. Blalock (eds.) Methodology in Social 
Research (New York: McGraw-Tfill, 1968), 
Chap. 2. 
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of multiple measures. As we shall presently see, 
the existence of nonrandom errors of measure- 
ment can create a hopeless situation, even with 
multiple measures, unless the sources of non- 
random errors can be located and measured, or 
unless these sources are completely uncorre- 
lated with other variables in the theoretical 
system. As we consider some of these com- 
plexities, it is hoped that the discussion will 
sensitize the reader to the necessity of invest- 
ing substantial time and thought in the data 
collection stages in order to minimize the ef- 
fects of disturbing influences. We shall see that 
there is relatively little that one can do in the 
analysis stage unless the sources of nonrandom 
error can be recognized and incorporated into 
the model. 

Before discussing nonrandom errors it will be 
necessary to review briefly certain approaches 
to the elimination of purely random errors. We 
shall then consider two important kinds of non- 
random errors: (1) those that are functions of 
the variable being measured, and (2) those 
that are produced by one or more variables 
that may or may not be related to the other 
variables in the causal system. 


I. RANDOM MEASUREMENT ERROR 


If measurement error is purely random, such 
as one might expect to occur as a result of 
‘careless responses, coding, or punching, we 
may write down a very simple model linking 
the measured and unmeasured variable by the 
equation X’= X-+u, where X is the true value, 
X’ the measured value, and u the error com- 
ponent. If u is truly random, then its mean 
should be zero (except for sampling error), its 
variance o,” should be unrelated to X (homo- 
scedasticity), and its population covariance 
with X should be zero. If it is a resultant of a 
large number of minor causes that are weakly 
intercorrelated, then the distribution of the 
error term should also be approximately nor- 
mal, though we shall not find it necessary to 
assume the normality property in the discus- 
sion that follows. The essential feature of this 
simple model is the assumption that X and u 
are uncorrelated. This property makes it possi- 
ble to express the variance of X’ as the sum of 
the variance of X and the measurement error 
variance: 


ox? = ox? + oy? (1) 


Thus the variance of the measured value will 
be greater than the true variance of X by the 
amount o,? which of course can never be neg- 
ative. 

This relationship between the variances of 
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X and X’ implies that the ordinary least- 
squares estimate byx of Byx in the equation 
Y=a+ByxX +e will be biased downward ac- 
cording to the approximate formula 

(eg 


rx A 

L+o/o,? 7 Fa? Eee Q) 
where E(byx-) refers to the expected value of 
Byx:.® There are a number of practical implica- 
tions of eq. (2). Since the degree of attenuation 
in the slope estimate is proportional to the 
ratio cx*/o,-*, it follows that even though su? 
remains constant, attenuation will be a func- 
tion of the absolute amount of variation in X. 
Whenever co,’ is reduced relative to 0.7, we can 
expect the slope estimate to be further at- 
tenuated. Thus if one were to introduce control 
variables in such a way as to reduce cy? he 
would be led to infer, in the presence of ran- 
dom measurement error, that the slope of the 
relationship between X and Y was being re- 
duced. Likewise, two investigators working 
with different populations would be likely to 
obtain different slope estimates, even with the 
same measurement accuracy. Random mea- 
surement error in X will likewise produce an 
attenuation in the correlation between X and 
Y. Random measurement error in the depen- 
dent variable Y will attenuate the correlation 
coefficient but not the slope estimate. 

A number of ways of taking out or correct- 
ing for this attenuation effect have been sug- 
gested. Wald and Bartlett, among others, have 
suggested a grouping procedure that involves 
grouping individuals according to their xX’ 
scores, placing all those with high X’ scores 
(say, in the top quartile) into group 1, and 
those with low X’ scores (say, in the bottom 
quartile) into group 2.7 Denoting the group 
means for X and Y by (%1, Y:) and (X, Fə) 
we can then form the very simple estimator 

f, =x Yi 
Xo ag Xı 

8 Johnston, op. cù., 149-150. 

6 See Blalock, “Some Implications of Random 
Measurement Error,” op. cit. 

T See Abraham Wald, “The Fitting of Straight 
Lines if Both Variables are Subject to Error,” 
Annals of Mathematical Statistics, 2 (1940), 284- 
300; and M. S. Bartlett, “Fitting a Straight Line 
when Both Variables are Subject to Error,” 
Biometrics, § (June 1949), 207-212. For an excel- 
lent discussion of these and related approaches, 
as well as an extensive bibliography, see Albert 
Madansky, “The Fitting of Straight Lines when 
Both Variables are Subject to Error,” Journal of 
the American Statistical Association, 54 (March 
1959), 173-205. 
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It turns out, however, that a crucial assump- 
tion underlying the procedure is that the 
method of grouping cases must be independent 
of the measurement error in X. Since the true 
X scores will be unknown, and therefore group- 
ing must be carried out by using X’ instead of 
X, this assumption will be violated in practice. 
Using Monte Carlo procedures, Carter and 
Blalock have shown that the Wald-Bartlett 
estimates appear to have biases that are ap- 
proximately equal to those of ordinary least 
squares.? Therefore it would seem as though 
these grouping procedures are of little practical 
value in instances where random measurement 
errors are nonnegligible. 

A second approach to correcting for random 
measurement errors in X, the so-called method 
of instrumental variables, requires one to lo- 
cate direct or indirect causes of X that are not 
causes of Y (except through X).° More for- 
mally, we must find one or more instrumental 
variables Z; that are reasonably highly related 
to X, that do not appear in the equation for Y 
(which may contain several other independent 
variables), and that are uncorrelated with the 
disturbance term e in the equation for Y. In 
the case of the bivariate relationship Y=a 
+8yxX +e and a single instrumental variable 
Z, it can be shown that under the assumptions 
of the model the estimator 
S(Y — F(Z - Z) 
2(X' — X'V(Z — Z) 
will be a consistent estimator of Byx (i.e., one 
having negligible biases in large samples). In 
effect, by taking a ratio of covariances of F and 
X’ with Z we get around the difficulty pro- 
duced by the fact that o,?>0,7. 

The instrumental-variables approach can 
readily be generalized to the multivariate case. 
However, it is relatively more sensitive than 
ordinary least squares to certain kinds of 
specification errors. In particular, if Z is a 
cause of Y through some path other than 
through X, then Z should explicitly appear in 
the equation for Y. If one erroneously assumes 
a model in which Z is omitted from the equa- 
tion and used as the instrumental variable, 


(4) 
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8 L. F. Carter and H. M. Blalock, ‘‘Under- 
estimation of Error Variance when Employing 
Wald-Bartlett Slope Estimation Techniques: A 
Monte Carlo Simulation,” Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society (in press). 

? For discussions of instrumental variables see 
Johnston, op. cit., 165-166; Carl Christ, Econ- 
ometric Models and Methods (New York: John 
Wiley, 1966), 404-410; and Carter and Blalock, 
op. cil, 
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then the instrumental-variable estimator 6* +x. 
will have greater bias than the ordinary least- 
squares estimator." Therefore the instru- 
mental-variables approach requires an & priori 
theory of the underlying causal structure and 
should ordinarily be used in conjunction with 
other procedures to be described below. 

Drawing on the work of others who have 
stressed the importance of multiple measures 
and corrections for attenuation, Costner and 
Heise have developed path analytic procedures 
that enable one to handle random measure- 
ment errors whenever there are multiple mea- 
sures of each variable.!! Heise deals with in- 
stances where there are single measures at 
three or more points in time, whereas Costner’s 
procedure requires two or more measures o! 
each variable at a single point in time. Both 
procedures can readily be generalized and, if 
combined, can also be used to infer the exis- 
tence of certain simple kinds of nonrandom 
errors.” In the present paper, I shall confine 
my attention to the Costner approach which 
will be extended in later sections. We shall as- 
sume that data have been collected at a single 
point in time, though in many instances it will 
be helpful to have data at two or more points 
in time. Costner’s approach can be generalized 
to k-~equation recursive systems, though I shall 
confine my attention to simple two- and three- 
variable models. 

The basic approach can be exemplified in 
the simple model of Figure 1, which contains 
two unmeasured variables X and Y, and two 
indicators of each variable. The absence of 
other arrows leading to X, and F, indicates 
that there are no sources of measurement error 
other than purely random error. (Throughout 
this paper, I shall for the sake of simplicity 
omit all arrows from diagrams unless such ar- 
rows are needed to indicate sources of correla- 
tion between pairs of variables.) The path 
coefficients (here, all correlation coefficients) 
connecting all variables are represented by the 
pi, With the direction of influence being given 
by the appropriate arrowhead. 

A path coefficient is a standardized regres- 
sion coefficient and can be interpreted as being 
the ratio of two standard deviations. In the 
denominator is the actual standard deviation 
in the dependent variable, whereas in the nu- 
merator we have that portion of the standard 


10 Thid. 

1 See Costner, op. cit. and Heise, op. cit. 

x2 See H. M. Blalock, “Estimating Measure- 
ment Error using Multiple Indicators and Severa: 
Points in Time,” American Sociological Review, 
35 (February 1970), 101-111. 
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deviation in the dependent variable that can 
be attributed to the particular independent 
variable under consideration, with the remain- 
ing causes controlled.3 Such standardized 
measures have certain disadvantages that 
make it difficult to interpret them across pop- 
ulations or from one time period to the next, 
but this question need not concern us here.” 
As Wright has noted, however, standardized 
measures have advantages in instances where 
one is dealing with unmeasured variables.™ 
The attractive feature of path analysis in the 
present context is that it provides a handy de- 
vice for writing down expressions involving the 
unknown p’s in terms of the empirically ob- 
tained intercorrelations among indicators. It is 
assumed that the reader is reasonably familiar 
with the rules for writing down such expres- 
sions by inspection of a path diagram. In the 
case of recursive systems involving one-way 
causation, and where there are no curved 
double-headed arrows connecting exogenous 
variables, the rule for tracing paths is as fol- 
lows: we may write the total correlation be- 
tween any two variables as a sum of simple and 
compound paths obtained by tracing (a) for- 
ward from one variable to the other, (b) back- 
ward, or (c) backward and then forward. We 
cannot, however, trace forward and then back 


Fre. 1 


13 For discussions of path analysis in the social 
science literature see Raymond Boudon, “A New 
Look at Correlation Analysis” in Blalock and 
Blalock, op. cit., Chap. 6; O. Dudley Duncan, 
“Path Analysis: Sociological Examples,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, 72 (July 1966), 1—16; 
and Kenneth C. Land, “Principles of Path 
Analysis,” in Sociological Methodology 1969, op. 
cit., Chap. 1. 

14 See especially John W. Tukey, “Causation, 
Regression and Path Analysis” in Oscar Kemp- 
thorne ef. al. (eds.), Statistics and Mathematics in 
Biology (Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College Press, 
1954), 35-66; and H. M. Blalock, “Causal In- 
ferences, Closed Populations, and Measures of 
Association,” American Political Science Review, 
61 (March 1967), 130-136. 

15 See Sewall Wright, “Path Coefficients and 
Path Regressions: Alternative or Complementary 
Concepts?” Biometrics, 16 (June 1960), 189-202. 
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since this would involve moving through a 
common effect of two variables. In complex 
models it is preferable to work algebraically, 
rather than tracing paths, because of the likeli- 
hood of either neglecting certain compound 
paths or including them more than once. 

In the case of Figure 1 there are four mea- 
sured variables X1, Xa Yi, and Ye and there- 
fore there are six intercorrelations among these 
indicators. In connection with X, and X; we 
note that there is only one compound path | 
connecting these indicators, namely pipz 
Similarly, there is a single path p.psp, connect- 
ing X, to Y;. Proceeding through all possible 
pairs of indicators we obtain the following: 


TXY, = Prpsps 
TXY, = Pxpaps (5) 
TXY, = PPPs 


TY,Y, = P4Ps 
TXY, = Prpsp. 


Notice that we have six equations but only 
five unknown p’s. Therefore we have one re- 
dundant equation that must be approximately 
satisfied by the data if the model is in fact ap- 
propriate. That is, if measurement errors are 
truly random the model implies that the prod- 
uct rx,y,?x,y, Should approximately equal the 
product rx. y xo, since (within sampling error) 
both are equal to the expression pipep:*pips- 
However, since it turns out that certain par- 
ticular kinds of nonrandom errors can also be 
shown to give this same prediction, this test 
criterion should be considered a necessary but 
not a sufficient condition the data must satisfy 
if the random measurement error model is to be 
retained. 

If the model is retained, one can then solve 
for each of the path coefficients by simple 
algebra. For example 
TXY" XY; 


pè = a we SEED EEE) 6) 
PipePaPs TR XIV, 7X X,7Y 1, 


and 


2 +a fers 
2 PIPPP: a CXIX Ay 


Pappi 


(7) 
TXY, 
If there were more than two indicators of each 
variable, then under the assumption that all 
errors are random, only two new path coef- 
ficients would be added to the system, whereas 
the six measured indicators would give rise to 
fifteen intercorrelations. This would produce 
an excess of eight equations that the data 
would have to satisfy if the model were to be 
retained. Also, with additional indicators it 
becomes possible to test for and estimate cer- 
tain simple kinds of nonrandom errors. 

In the event that the indicators of each 
variable are “equivalent” (having the same 
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means, standard deviations, and correlations 
with the underlying variable), it becomes possi- 
ble to reduce the number of unknown p’s and 
to increase the number of redundant equations. 
For example, if so-called “parallel forms” of a 
measuring instrument had been used in ob- 
taining X; and Xe, then one might reasonably 
assume that p1= pe Or if Y had been measured 
by the same instrument at two points in time, 
and if one were willing to assume no real 
change in Y or contamination effects of the 
first measure, then one might set p= ps. Cor- 
rections for attenuation discussed in the test- 
ing literature are based on this particular kind 
of simplifying assumption." Heise provides a 
method for separating out real change from 
measurement reliability based on this kind of 
simplification. The combination of multiple 
indicators with panel data also makes it possi- 
ble to solve for certain kinds of nonrandom 
measurement error components.!? 


Il. MEASUREMENT ERROR A FUNCTION OF X 


As soon as one allows for the possibility of 
nonrandom measurement errors he must begin 
to face a number of difficult problems, both 
conceptually and methodologically. How can 
such nonrandom errors be represented in 
mathematical equations in a realistic way? Ob- 
viously, one must have certain ideas as to the 
sources of such nonrandom errors and the 
kinds of distortions being produced; otherwise 
the situation is too vague to handle. But in 
many instances it is even difficult to specify 
exactly what one means by the “true” value 
of X. 

Let us consider two examples. On the one 
hand, we can readily imagine a “true” per- 
centage of persons who voted for President 
Nixon, or even the true percentage who “in- 
tended” to vote for him. If a survey consis- 
tently underestimated this true percentage in 
every state, or if it underestimated it for males 
but overestimated it for females, then we would 
say that measurement error was nonrandom. 
On the other hand, consider a variable such as 
the “true” amount of political alienation in the 
United States. Lacking a theoretical definition 
of alienation that clearly specifies the research 
operations, it is even difficult for us to think in 
terms of measurement biases or nonrandom 
errors. Yet we would want to design an instru- 
ment that does not systematically exaggerate 


16 For further discussions of this point see 
Bohrnstedt, op. cit.; Heise, op. cit.; and Siegel and 
Hodge, op. cit. 

17 See Blalock, 
Error,” op. cu. 
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the alienation of blacks while underestimating 
that of whites. The notion of nonrandom mea- 
surement errors makes some sense in this in- 
stance, but it is difficult to pin down because 
of inadequate theoretical conceptualization. 
Unfortunately, many of our most important 
concepts in the behavioral sciences are more 
like that of alienation than that of a voting 
percentage. 

In the case of alienation, if we could imagine 
a “true” value X, we might be pleased if we 
could obtain a measure X’ that is an exact 
linear function of X, say X’=a+bX, with no 
error term. The coefficient b would measure an 
error of scale, whereas a would give the inter- 
cept error. If there were some meaningful zero 
point (no alienation), then we would prefer 
that the intercept error be zero, so that we 
could use the properties of a ratio scale. But in 
tests of causal models, or in estimating path 
coefficients, we would encounter no special dif- 
ficulties if a0. We would have measured X 
perfectly except for an exact linear transforma- 
tion. Of course if we wished to report a mea- 
sure of central tendency, such as the propor- 
tion intending to vote for Nixon, such errors of 
scale and zero point could be disastrous prac- 
tically, and we would want to be assured that 
X =X. 

In the present context, let us simplify our 
analysis by ignoring the problem of errors of 
scale and intercept by taking X’ =X +e. How- 
ever, we shall permit the error term e to be 
some function of the true X and a random 
component u, and we shall find that we thereby 
reintroduce a scale and intercept factor as € 
result of this error component. This seems tc 
be a relatively straightforward way of con- 
ceptualizing the measurement error probler 
without introducing undue simplicity. Al 
though the error component may be a nonlinear 
function of X, as we shall illustrate below, we 
shall confine our actual analysis to the linea: 
situation where we may write 


X'= X +e e=ctdX +u (8, 


where u is a random variable with expectet 
value zero, with variance o,? independent of 4, 
and with cov (X, u)=0.18 We may then writ: 


X’=c+lt+adgx +u (8) 


and 


18 There is another possibility that we shall nct 
discuss further, namely that the error varzancc 
ois a function of X. Sometimes it is reasonab'e 
to take e =a +bX, where b>0, in which case ii 
may be advisable to transform X to log X. Hov- 
ever, this may produce nonlinear relationshit:s 
with other variables in the causal system. 
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Since X and u are uncorrelated we have 
ot = (Lt d)to* +o (10) 


Notice that if d is negative it is entirely possi- 
ble for ox? to be less than ox?." This means 
that if ordinary least squares is used to esti- 
mate Byx, we will generally obtain a biased 
estimate, but we cannot count on this bias be- 
ing in the downward direction. Also, it turns 
out that the method of instrumental variables 
cannot be used to obtain a consistent estimator. 
The factor (1+d) will appear in this estimate, 
and since d will be unknown there appears to 
be no purely statistical device for eliminating 
its influence in the-derived estimate. In effect, 
then, the d coefficient will be confounded in 
slope estimates relating X to other variables. 

Before examining the implications of this 
kind of complication for path analysis, let us 
consider some substantive examples for which 
we might anticipate that the measurement er- 
ror component is a function of X. We shall 
later discuss instances where the error is a 
correlate of X due to the operation of ex- 
traneous variables, but we are now considering 
instances where the level of X itself has a 
direct or indirect effect on the measurement 
error component. As we begin to conceptualize 
our measurement errors in causal terms, I be- 
lieve we shall begin to see the picture more 
clearly than is at present possible. Neverthe- 
less, there are several kinds of instances for 
which this particular model is ‘reasonably 
plausible. 

Some Examples. One obvious possibility is 
that the true value of X may be consistently 
underestimated or overestimated by a con- 
stant proportion of the actual value. For ex- 
ample, persons may report their ages to be .9 
of their true ages or their Incomes to be 1.25 
times their true incomes. Somewhat more 
realistically, such fractional representations 
might be appropriate for certain subpopula- 
tions (e.g., people over 21, or white collar 
workers). Whereas differential proportions ap- 
plied to various subpopulations would imply 
nonlinear relationships between the measure- 
ment error component and X, the situation 
‘might reasonably be approximated by a series 
of linear models applied to diverse subpopu- 
lations. 

Perhaps a more common phenomenon is 
that of regression effects due to measurement 
error. Of course if one is dealing empirically 
with fallible measures and purely random mea- 


19 An empirical example where this occurs in 
connection with floor and ceiling effects has been 
discussed by Siegel and Hodge, op. cit. 
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surement errors, he will encounter a regression 
effect of a somewhat different nature. For ex- 
ample, if at time one we measure individuals 
with random error, then certain persons with 
intermediate true values will appear extreme 
because of the random errors. But with the 
next measure, they will be likely to regress 
toward the mean, leaving us with the impres- 
sion that there is a homogenizing influence at 
work. However, there will be other individuals 
who appeared intermediate at the first mea- 
surement whose second scores will have di- 
verged from the mean, again due entirely to 
random measurement error. A true homog- 
enizing influence can be distinguished from 
random measurement error effects, in this in- 
stance, by a comparison of the variances of the 
measured values at both points in time. If the 
regression effect is an artifact of random mea- 
surement errors, these variances should be ap- 
proximately equal, whereas if there has been a 
homogenizing effect, the variance at time one 
will be greater than that at time two.*° 

We are concerned with a different kind of 
regression effect, however, namely that due to 
nonrandom errors that are negatively related 
to the true X scores. Suppose there is a norm 
operative to the effect that it is desirable to 
appear “moderate” or “normal.” If respon- 
dents are given a series of questions designed 
to tap political conservatism, one might then 
expect that ultra-conservatives will try to ap- 
pear only moderately conservative, whereas 
radicals may wish to appear liberals, and lib- 
erals as moderates. If increasing values of X 
represent increasing conservatism, then the 
measured scores of conservatives would be less 
than the true scores, and measured scores of 
liberals would be greater than the true values. 
In other words, the slope d linking e to X would 
be negative. 

Of course the norm might not operate equally 
in all subpopulations, and might even favor 
polarization, in which case liberals might wish 
to appear radical and conservatives as ultra- 
conservatives. In this case the slope linking e 
to X would be positive and (1-++d) would be 
greater than unity. Again, if different norms 
operated in different subgroups a more complex 
model would be required, and measurement 
error would be taken as a joint (nonadditive) 
function of X and other variables. As a first 
approximation, however, linear models with 
different error slopes could be used. Our prin- 


20 For further discussion of regression effects 
see Donald T. Campbell and Julian C. Stanley, 
Experimental and Quasi-Haperimenial Designs for 
Research (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1966). 
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cipal difficulty in these and other instances is 
a lack of theory concerning specific sources of 
nonrandom errors. 

Another source of errors producing regres- 
sion effects may arise in the process of ag- 
gregating micro-level data, although once more 
the mechanisms involved seem poorly under- 
stood. Suppose, for example, that one has a 
social psychological theory that on the in- 
dividual level the number of Negroes to whom 
a white individual is exposed will affect his 
political attitudes concerning the role of the 
federal government in school desegregation is- 
sues. But the measurement of exposure to 
Negroes would necessarily be very indirect and 
perhaps indexed by the percentage of Negroes 
in the local area. But how big an area? Living 
within a mile radius? Within the same county? 
The same state? The larger the unit selected 
the less adequate the measure of exposure, and 
also the less the variation in percentage Negro. 
That is, whereas counties may range in 
minority percentage from zero up to almost 
one hundred, if states are used as the aggregate 
units the largest percentage may be in the 
neighborhood of 45 per cent. Likewise, at least 
in the South, there are no states with under 
five per cent Negro. In effect, the range of 
variation in X, per cent Negro, will be reduced 
whenever larger aggregates are used, and the 
measure of “exposure” will be biased toward 
the mean. As larger and less homogeneous ag- 
gregates are used, one would thus expect the 
slope (1+d) to approach zero unless other 
mechanisms were simultaneously at work. 
Obviously, sources of nonrandom error such as 
those produced by aggregation have not been 
adequately studied by political scientists and 
sociologists. 

As an example of measurement errors that 
are more complex functions of X, let us con- 
sider possible distortions produced by so- 
called floor and ceiling effects and by measure- 
ment instruments that are relatively insensi- 
tive to variations in extreme scores. Obviously, 
if there is a true floor or ceiling effect, then 
measurement errors can appear only in a 
single direction or else they would be recog- 
nized as nonsensical and thereby modified. If 
“per cent urban” were measured as negative or 
greater than 100, an error would immediately 
be noted. In fact, it would be impossible to ob- 
tain such scores by conventional means of 
measuring per cent urban. But if the true per 
cent urban (by whatever definition) in a 
county were very close to zero, measurement 
errors would usually be in the positive direc- 
tion. Similarly, these errors would be in the 
negative direction at the upper limit. Assuming 
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approximately random errors in intermediate 
positions, we might expect that the functio: 
relating e to X might be approximately as i 
Figure 2. Such a function might be approxi- 
mated by a cubic equation, or by three straigh: 
lines, the middle one of which has a horizonta 
slope. Where the floor and ceiling effects mergi 
into each other imperceptibly, this measurc 
ment error situation might be approximated b3 
a single straight line with a slightly negative 
value for the error slope d. 

A very common practice whenever measure - 
ment is clearly recognized as being crude is t» 
resort to a relatively small number of ordere : 
categories. In the extreme case the analys. 
may use dichotomies in order to simplify hi4 
analysis. It may not be recognized that suc: 
very simple procedures produce both rando:1 
and nonrandom measurement errors that bhi- 
come increasingly serious as the number (i 
categories is reduced. Of course it will o - 
dinarily be difficult if not impossible to est - 
mate the extent of such measurement errors, 
but this fact does not miraculously make the - 
errors disappear. It merely makes it impossib ¢ 
to assess their distorting effects. In order ‘t 
understand these effects it will undoubtedly i< 
necessary to conduct a series of Monte Car i 
studies on data with known properties, usi: 
various methods of categorization in diver-: 
causal situations. Here it will be possible : 
provide only a single illustration. 

Suppose that the true underlying distrib :. 
tion of X is approximately normal, with 2 me:. - 
of 50 and a standard deviation of 10. We th» 
know the proportion of cases expected to f.: | 
within any particular interval. Now suppcs2 
that a social scientist, ignorant of the true ¢:- 
tribution, obtains an approximate meastre 
using a scale that enables him to divide txe 
population into six ordered categories, as : - 
dicated in Figure 3. Ordinarily there will a:<- 
be random errors of measurement that can *- 
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sult in misclassification superimposed upon ef- 
fects produced by the fact that individuals in 
the tails of the distribution will all be lumped 
together in the extreme categories. 

Ignoring the random errors of classification, 
let us examine the nature of the measurement 
errors that would be produced if the analyst 
simply assigned scores of 1-6 to his categories 
and then proceeded to analyze his data as 
though no measurement errors existed and as 
though he had a legitimate interval seale.#! 
The X” scores therefore range from 1-6. Let us 
say that the true X scores range from —20 to 
120. We thus have a change of scale in addi- 
tion to any measurement errors, but this can 
be handled by dividing each X by 10, the width 
of the analyst’s intervals, and then subtract- 
ing 1.5. Thus a true score of 50 is converted to 
an X’ score of 3.5 which is equivalent to the 
average score of the two middle categories. We 
can then obtain the “measurement error” com- 
ponents at selected levels of X from the equa- 
tion e= X’—X as follows: 


For example, an individual with a true score 
of —20 would be placed into the first category 
and would receive an X’ seore of 1, whereas his 
adjusted X score would be —20/10—1.5 
= —8.0. Therefore the “measurement error” 
component e for this individual would be 
X'— X =4.5. As we proceed down the columns 
we note that e decreases as the true X increases 
until we reach the boundary of the second class 
interval at X =380. For any individual having a 
score slightly less than 30 (symbolized by 30- 
in the table), the X’ score will remain 1. In- 





additional distortions in the intermediate values 
produced by the numerical values assigned to the 
categories. That is, the true distance between 
category limits is always ten. If the analyst used 
unequal intervals that were scored 1-6, there 
would be the added complication of nonlinearity 
in this intermediate range. Obviously, methodo- 
logical studies of the practical effects of these 
kinds of distortions are very much needed. For an 





True X (X/10—1.5) X’ e True X (X/10—1.5) Xx! e 

—20 —3.5 1 4.5 50+ 3.5 4, 5 

—10 —~ 2.5 1 3.5 60 — 4.5 4. — .6 
0 —1.5 1 2.5 60 -+ 4.5 5 5 
10 — § 1 1.5 70 — 5.5 5 — .6 
20 5 j -9 70+ 5.5 6 5 
30 — 1.5 1 —.5 80 6.5 6 — .6 
30+ 1.5 2 .5 90 7.5 6 —1.5 
40 — 2.5 2 — 5 100 8.5 6 —2.5 
40+ 2.5 8 5 110 9.5 6 —3.5 
50 — 3.5 3 —.5 120 10.5 6 —4.5 


21 It might seem absurd for an analyst to treat 
this kind of data as an interval scale, but we must 
remember that ordinal data also involve equally 
dificult problems of interpretation. Notice that 
in this particular illustration we are assuming no 


example of one such study see Sanford Labovitz, 
“Some Observations on Measurement and Statis- 
tics,” Social Forces, 46 (December 1967), 151- 
160. See also, Thomas P. Wilson, “Critique of 
Ordinal Variables,” Sectal Forces (forthcoming). 
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dividuals whose scores are slightly over 30, 
however, will be placed in the second category 
(assuming the absence of random errors), so 
that for these individuals the error component 
e=2—(30/10—-1.5)=+.5. This jump in X’ 
values near the category limits produces a saw- 
tooth effect, as indicated in Figure 4. This ef- 
fect continues until we reach the upper boun- 
dary of category 5, at which point the values of 
e decrease linearly as X increases. When we 
plot the measurement error e against X, as in 
Figure 4, we note that, except for the saw- 
tooth effect, the relationship is very similar to 
that indicated in Figure 3 for floor and ceiling 
effects. 

In practical terms, this kind of distortion 
can be reduced by using a large number of 
categories and by making sure that the extreme 
categories contain relatively few cases. If this 
has been done, and if one is willing to consider 
distortions producing the saw-tooth effect as 
approximately random, then one may safely 
ignore the extreme effects and use a random 
measurement error model. But if only a small 
number of categories have been used, or if 
there are numerous cases in the extreme cate- 
gories, the measurement error should be taken 
as a negative function of X. Hopefully, a linear 
approximation may be reasonably adequate. 

Path Analyses with Linear Models. Let us as- 
sume that a linear approximation is appro- 
priate and that we wish to assess the implica~ 
tions of measurement errors that are functions 
of X. We have already seen that if X’=c 
+(1-+d)X+u we must anticipate a change in 
scale that will affect our estimates of regres- 
sion coefficients. But what about path coef- 
ficients or correlations? Will our causal in- 
ferences be affected, apart from the matter of 
scale? Common sense would suggest that the 
same tools appropriate to random measure- 
ment error may be used, but common sense is 8 
notoriously poor guide in complex situations 
such as this. If we represent the nonrandom 


component as a function of X, we may con- 
struct a causal diagram in which X’ is taken as 
a function of two variables, X and e, with e in 
turn being a function of X, as indicated in 
Figure 5. Furthermore, we may construct rela- 
tively complex models allowing for multiple 
indicators and several imperfectly measured 
variables. 

Let us consider the model of Figure 6 in- 
volving two indicators of X, both of which 
have been measured with errors proportional 
to X, and a dependent variable Y likewise 
measured with nonrandom errors by indicators 
Yı and Ye. We may ask whether it is possible 
to estimate the path coefficient p; connecting 
the true values of X and Y in the presence of so 
many unknowns. Clearly, there are more un- 
knowns than equations, but it does not there- 
fore follow that some of these unknowns can- 
not be estimated. 

Since there are four measured variables there 
will be six intercorrelations, the path equations 
for which are as follows: 


TX,X, = Pips -+ Pipsps + Papapa + PePsPsPe 
= (pı + pops) (ps + Dope) = pi*ps* 
TYY, = PsP + PsPieP13 H PoPr0P 11 + PoP 10Pi12P13 
= (ps + Ppi) (Pir + Pi2pis) = pa®pa* 
rxy, = Pipi + Peps) (ps + Popio) = prpr*ps* 
rxy, = Pipi + Ppa) (Pi + P12P13) = pipi* pe 
rxy, = Pilps + Peps) (Pa + Popio) = Pippi" 
TXY, = pips + PsP) Qu + Pips) = Ppp” 
where we have been able to utilize the com- 
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pı* = Pı + Pops ps* = Ps + PoPro 
p2* = Pa + Dads pă = Pu + Pupi 


Notice that'each of these compound paths 
p;* involves three unknowns that always ap- 
pear together in identical expressions. In effect, 
there are two excess unknowns in each of these 
compound expressions, thus accounting for 
elght of the unknowns in the system. Although 
none of these four compound paths can be de- 
composed without additional data or assump- 
tions, it is possible to estimate p; and each of 
the four p;* from the six equations. Of par- 
ticular interest is the estimate of p, obtained 
as follows: 


L TXY XY: 
TX, XYY 


This estimate is of course identical with the 
estimate obtained earlier in connection with 
Figure 1 (with different subscripts). Further- 
more, we note that we obtain the same re- 
dundant equation for testing purposes, namely 
the prediction that TXY XY = Prive YY In 
other words, Costner’s technique works exactly 
as in the case of purely random measurement 
errors. However this means that Costner’s pro- 
cedure and test criterion cannot be used to 
ascertain whether measurement errors are 
purely random or whether there is an additional 
error component that is proportional to X. It 
can be shown that we could have also esti- 
mated p if we had had a perfect measure of Y 
instead of two indicators. Had there been only 
a single measure of Y involving measurement 
error, however, we could not have estimated 
pı without additional assumptions. 

It should again be cautioned that path co- 
efficients and correlations will not be invariant 
across populations or time periods, even in in- 
stances where the same fundamental laws are 
operative (i.e., where the same unstandardized 
coefficients hold). Therefore in instances where 
one wishes to compare coefficients in the 
presence of variances that differ from one pop- 
ulation to the next, the above procedure will 
not be appropriate. Also, in order to be assured 
of reasonable sampling errors in the case of 
these rather complex expressions, one must be 


dealing with large samples and correlations of 
at least moderate size. 


lll. MEASUREMENT ERRORS DUE TO 
EXTRANEOUS FACTORS 


Perhaps a more common type of nonrandom 
measurement error, and certainly one that is 
more difficult to handle, stems from the in- 
fluence of extraneous factors that may also be 
correlated with X and other variables in the 
causal system. We can think of numerous ex- 
amples. When we deal with official data, such 
as that compiled by national censuses or 
government bodies, we are likely to find com- 
mon biases affecting more than a single vari- 
able. For example a government may wish to 
appear more “advanced” economically and 
politically than it actually is. Size of popula- 
tion, gross national product, and degree of 
urbanization may all be inflated, whereas in- 
dices of crime and internal disruption may be 
biased in the opposite direction. Census un- 
derenumeration of Negroes may have varying 
effects on a number of different economic and 
political indicators. 

In survey interviews or any other situation 
where attitudes, knowledge, or ability are be- 
ing measured it is well recognized that motiva- 
tional factors are likely to produce nonrandom 
errors. Respondents with low motivation or 
interest may tend to check items randomly. On 
ability or knowledge tests this is likely to lower 
their performance scores; on attitudinal items 
it may give them intermediate scores on many 
different scales. If the questions are tapping 
several underlying dimensions, without this 
being clearly recognized, there may be addi- 
tional confounding effects. For example if 
many of the items permit responses that are 
conventional or popular, while others are more 
controversial, then persons who are confor- 
mists or “other directed? may respond dif- 
ferently from those who are nonconformists. 
This may hold true regardless of the subject 
being asked, so that there is a common com- 
ponent across several supposedly distinct 
scales. 

Unfortunately, unless these extraneous fac- 
tors are recognized and controlled in the data 
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collection stage they are likely to remain as 
unknowns. If they occur to an investigator as 
an afterthought, the chances are that they, 
themselves, will have been only indirectly 
measured. Furthermore, if there are numerous 
such extraneous factors operative it will be 
difficult to bring them all into the model in 
such a way that their relationships with the 
other variables are made explicit. Most’ com- 
monly we consider such variables when we 
collect our data, and then we pretend that they 
no longer exist when we reach the analysis 


stage. Such a practice is no doubt necessary in | 


order to preserve our scientific sanity. Never- 
theless, it will not lead us to the correct, con- 
clusions unless the distorting effects are rela- 
tively minor. 

Let us illustrate in terms of a relatively 
simple model involving X, which is again 
measured by two indicators; Y which is de- 
pendent on X and assumed perfectly measured 
(though similar results would be obtained if we 
had two indicators of Y with random errors or 
errors proportional to Y); W which is taken as 
a cause of both X and Y, and an extraneous 
factor Z taken as a cause of X, and X2 and as 
possibly correlated with W, X, and F. In the 
model of Figure 7, Z is assumed to cause W, 
X, and F. Obviously there are many other 
possibilities, even confining our attention to 
the links between W, X, Y, and Z. All of the 
other possibilities I have examined, however, 
have led to the same basic conclusions. We may 
therefore use this particular model as illustra- 
tive of both the procedure that can be followed 
and the difficulties one can expect to encounter. 

Treating X as unmeasured but the remain- 
ing variables as measured, we have five mea- 
sured variables and therefore ten equations, 
one for each of the correlations that can be ob- 
tained from the data. There are also ten un- 
known path coefficients that can be found by 
solving these ten equations, which will be 
raubher complex nonlinear equations that can- 


not be easily solved algebraically. Presumably, 
one could make use of iterative computer pro- 
grams to obtain numerical solutions if all the 
data were available. 

However, as previously indicated, Z will 
generally be either unknown or poorly mea- 
sured. It is therefore important to examine the 
implications of the model assuming that Z is 
unknown and that one has available only the 
six intercorrelations among W, Xi, Xe, and FY. 
There are of course now four more unknowns 
than equations, so that additional simplifica- 
tions will be necessary. Keep in mind that our 
objective is to estimate the causal links ps, De, 
and pio involving only W, X and Y. Therefore 
it is conceivable that some of these path co- 
efficients can be estimated even though there 
are too many unknowns in the total system. 

In introducing simplifications it is undesir- 
able to place many restrictions on the relation- 
ships among W, X, and Y, other than linearity 
and one-way causation, since these are the 
variables of fundamental interest. Of course it 
is possible to assume away the links between 
Z and X; and X: but these are the very 
sources of nonrandom measurement error of 
concern to us. We might wish to consider a 
model in which Z affected X, but not Xa, 
which might be subject only to random mea- 
surement error. Unless there are two or more 
Xi unrelated to Z, however, this kind of 
simplification will not really help. Let us 
therefore consider the kinds of simplifications 
introduced if Z is unrelated to W, X, or Y. 

It turns out that the greatest simplifications 
will occur if we set pe=0, thereby taking out 
the link between Z and the independent vari- 
able W. In this case the six equations can be 
written down by inspection as follows: 


TryX, = Pipe + ppi + Ds(pips + Popa) 

TX \W = Pips 

TX ¥ = pps 

rey = pips + papi + PPro) + palpi + palo) 
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rxy = Polpo + pepr + Pepio) + palpr + Pipo) 
Ty = Depo + Pro 


The last of these equations contains only pz, 
py, and pio Which are of major interest, and the 
second and third equations contain only Pi, pe, 
and ps. But the remaining equations contain 
too many compound paths to be of any help. 
If equivalent forms had been used in the mea- 
surement of X, so that it would be reasonable 
to assume that p:=pe and p= p, the system 
would contain two redundant equations for 
testing purposes (equations 3 and 5), but there 
would still be too many unknowns for solution. 

If we take out the link p; between Z and Y, 
while retaining p;, we remove two terms each 
from the expressions for rxyy and rx,y but 
leave the remaining equations unchanged. 
Similarly, if we remove ps but not p; we 
achieve somewhat greater simplifications, but 
it still remains impossible to solve for ps, po, 
and gio. Let us therefore consider the case 
where we take out all of the links (ps, ps, and 
p7) of Z with the variables of interest. Even 
with this very restrictive model the equations 
reduce to: 


rxy = pi(ps + PsPro) 
rxy = palpo + Pepio) 
Twy = P10 T PPs 


TX ,X. = Prp2 + Papa 
TXW = Pips 
Tx Ww = Pops 


We now have six equations and seven un- 
knowns. But the equations are not all inde- 
pendent since the ratio pi/p2 may be obtained 
by dividing the second equation by the third 
or by dividing the fourth by the fifth. This 
gives us a redundant equation for testing pur- 
poses, but even in this very restricted model we 
still cannot solve for the path coefficients. 

Finally, if we introduce the further restric- 
tion that pio=0, so that W does not affect Y 
except through X, the equations reduce to the 
set: 


TX,X, = Pipe + pap 
rx Ww = Pips 
TX,W = Pops 


rxy = Pip» 
TXY = Pops 
Try = PspPo 


Although this set contains a redundant equa- 
tion as before, and although the compound 
path psp, cannot be decomposed, it becomes 
possible to solve for the remaining paths. For 
example 


TX Ww TXW 
pa? = (pe/Po) (paps) = —— Cwr) = a (rwy) 


TXY 2 





and 


TXY TXY 
ps? = (Po/Ppa) (psp) = — (rwr) = —— (rwy) 
TXW TXW 
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Thus in order to estimate the path coef- 
ficients of interest we have had to impose a 
large number of restrictions on the model. In 
effect, we have had to assume that the source 
Z of nonrandom measurement error is uncor- 
related with any of the remaining variables in 
the system. Not only this, but we have had to 
utilize a very simple model connecting W, X, 
and Y. If we were primarily interested in py 
connecting X to its effect Y, we would be 
obliged, in this instance, to locate a cause IV 
of X that does not affect Y by any other path. 
Recall that the method of instrumental vari- 
ables required a similar kind of assumption. Al- | 
though we have here examined only a single 
model, it may well turn out that the removal of 
nonrandom measurement errors of the type 
under consideration may require us to locate 
additional variables such as W that can be as- 
sumed to have very simple relationships with 
the variables of primary interest. 


IV. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Although random errors and errors propor- 
tional to X present no formidable problems 
provided multiple indicators are available, we 
have seen that nonrandom errors produced by 
extraneous factors can be difficult to handle 
unless the causal situation is extremely simple 
or unless these extraneous factors can be mea- 
sured and explicitly introduced. The last ex- 
ample illustrates an extremely important point. 
If we wish to allow for nonrandom errors in 
several variables, the models we develop will 
generally be complex and will contain a large 
proportion of unknowns relative to the number 
of estimating equations. Although one might 
wish to construct complex models for use in 
relating the variables of interest, along with 
complex models allowing for measurement 
error, simplicity will have to be introduced in 
order to solve for the unknowns. 

As a general principle, it will be necessary to 
utilize very simple causal models connecting 
the variables of real interest if one allows for 
complex models involving measurement errors. 
Conversely, if one wishes to test and estimate 
parameters in complex causal models, he will 
need to keep his asumptions regarding mea- 
suremént error extremely simple. It would be 
nice to have it both ways, but this does not 
seem possible. The implication, of course, is 
that if we are to test complex models we must 
purify our measures so as to enable us to keep 
measurement error assumptions as simple as 
possible. 

Obviously we need to give much more em- 
phasis to measurement error problems than we 
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ave done thus far. This will require a higher 
ẹgree of coordination to standardize measures 
» that results of different studies can be 
eaningfully compared and knowledge about 
easurement errors accumulated. Many of our 
obal concepts, such as political alienation, 
ormative consensus, democracy, and the like, 
'e highly abstract and far removed from the 
yerational level. Therefore, each may require 
dicators that are several steps removed. 
‘hether or not such concepts can be used in 
odels that are even indirectly testable re- 
ains to be seen. 

Certainly we need to take a careful look at 
ie various mechanisms ‘that produce non- 
indom measurement errors. We have con- 
dered only a few simple cases. But there may 
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also be errors produced by nonadditive rela- 
tionships with confounding variables, or non- 
linear relationships between indicators and the 
underlying variables. Whenever a model im- 
plies reciprocal causation, so that least squares 
is no longer appropriate, it may be much more 
difficult to handle even random errors of mea- 
surement. Finally, as noted above, we have not 
yet seriously studied possible complications 
introduced in the aggregation process. 

Although it may prove discouraging to note 
the existence of such complications for our 
analyses, progress can only be achieved by 
identifying problems one by one, formulating 
them as clearly as possible, and then studying 
the conditions under which each can or cannot 
be resolved. 


MODERNIZATION AND THE POLITICS OF COMMUNALISM: 
A THEORETICAL PERSPECTVI? 


Rosert Merson anp Howarp Wo.tprs 


Michigan State University 


It has been said that technological and eco- 
nomic development lead ultimately to the de- 
cline of communal conflict, and that the emer- 
gence of new kinds of socio-economic roles and 
identities undercuts the organizational bases upon 
which communal (that is, “racial,” “ethnic,” 
“religious,” or “tribal”’) politics rests. In the 
past decade, several scholars working in cultur- 
ally plural societies have challenged this conven- 
tional view. They have suggested that commu- 
nalism may in fact be a persistent feature of so- 
cial change, and that the dichotomous tradition- 
modernity models which have often guided our 
empirical investigations have obscured this theo- 
. retical alternative and thereby produced false 
expectations concerning the direction of change.? 


7 Research was supported by the Departments of 
Political Science at Michigan State University and 
Western Michigan University, and by the African 
Studies Center at Michigan State University. We 
both greatly benefitted by association with faculty 
and students in a workshop on the Nigerian experi- 
ence sponsored by the Midwest Universities Con- 
sortium for International Activity. We also wish 
‘to acknowledge, with gratitude, the helpful com- 
ments of the following colleagues who read this 
paper in manuscript form: Karl W. Deutsch, S. N. 
Eisenstadt, Justin Green, Daniel Lerner, James 
O’Connell, Simon Ottenberg, Lucian W. Pye, 
Lloyd I. and Susanne Hoeber Rudolph, Richard L. 
Sklar, Saadia Touval and Aristide Zolberg. An ear- 
lier version of this paper was presented at the meet- 
ings of the American Political Science Association 
in New York, September 1969. 

7In particular, see the following works: Charles 
W. Anderson, Fred R. von der Mehden, and Craw- 
ford Young, Issues of Political Development 
(Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1967) pp. 
15-83; James S. Coleman, Nigeria: Background to 
Nationalism (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1960); S. N. Eisenstadt, 
“Reflections on a Theory of Modernization,” in 
Arnold Rivkin (ed.), Nattons by Design (Garden 
City: Doubleday and Co., 1968), pp. 35-61; Clif- 
ford Geertz, “The Integrative Revolution,” in Clif- 
ford Geertz (ed.), Old Societies and New States 
(Glencoe: The Free Press, 1963), pp. 105-157; Mar- 
tin Kilson, Political Change in a West African 
State: A Survey of the Modernization Process in 
Sierra Leone (Cambridge: Harvard University 


Western Michigan University 


This paper attempts to synthesize the variou 
elements of this emerging theoretical perspectiv 
through the formulation of several propositior 
which link modernization to communalisn 
While our discussion will draw primarily upo 
the Nigerian experience for illustrative materia 
the propositions are intended to be applicab. 
across societies, 

“Communalism,” in this paper, refers to tk 
political assertiveness of groups which hav 
three distinguishing characteristics: first, the 
membership is comprised of persons who shar 
in a common culture and identity and, to us 
Karl Deutsch’s term, a “complementarity <t 
communication;”? second, they encompass th 
full range of demographic (age and sex) divi 
sions within the wider society and provide “for 
network of groups and institutions extendin 
throughout the individual’s entire life cycle;” 
and, third, like the wider society in which they 
exist, they tend to be differentiated by wealth 
status, and power. Communal demands and con 


Press, 1966); Lloyd I. and Susanne Hoeber Ru 
dolph, The Modernity of Tradition: Political De 
velopment in India (Chicago: University of Chi 
cago Press, 1967) ; Richard L. Sklar, “The Contribu 
tion of Tribalism to Nationalism in Western Ni 
geria,” Journal of Human Relations, 8 (Spring-Sum 
mer 1960), 407-415; Myron Weiner, The Politics o 
Scarcity: Public Pressure and Political Response i 
India (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1962) ; 
C. S. Whitaker “A Dysrhythmic Process of Political 
Change,” World Politics, 19 (January 1967), 190- 
217; W. Howard Wriggins, “Impediments to Unity 
in New Nations: The Case of Ceylon,” this Review, 
55 (June 1961), 313-820; Crawford Young, Politics 
in the Congo (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1965); Aristide Zolberg, One-Party Govern- 
ment in the Ivory Coast (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1964). 

? According to Deutch, complementarity of com- 
munication in a group “consists in the ability to 
communicate more effectively and over a wider 
range of subjects with members of one large group 
than with outsiders.” See his pathbreaking Nation- 
alism and Social Communication (Cambridge: 
M.LT. Press, 1953), p. 71. 

‘Milton Gordon, Assimilation in American Life 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1964), p. 39. 
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uct are politically distinctive in that they may 
eflect a desire for separation and may threaten 
o alter the political boundaries of the wider so- 
iety.5 The Nigerian experience, we will contend, 
uns counter to the view that communal “parti- 
ularism” or “communalism” is an historical 
nachronism, ultimately destined to be sub- 

erged by the “universalistic” tidal wave of 
modernity. An analysis of the Nigerian case sug- 
gests, rather, that modernization, far from de- 
stroying communalism, in time both reinforces 
communal conflict and creates the conditions for 
the formation of entirely new communal groups. 

In these respects, the Nigerian case is by no 
means unique. The Nagas have not become In- 
dians indistinguishable from other Indians, any 
more than Ibos and Yorubas and Tivs have be- 
come interchangeable Nigerians. Overseas 
Chinese and Javanese have not become Indone- 
sians. Nor have French Canadians and Black 
Americans “melted” into their respective wider 
societies. In each of these cases, the contempo- 
rary pattern of communal formation and con- 
flict may be seen as an immediate by-product of 
the modernization process. 

The Nigerian case is a particularly appropri- 
ate illustration of the relationship between com- 
munal conflict and modernization in that, on 
most social and economic indices, Nigeria 
showed signs of relatively rapid growth in com- 
parison to other developing nations subject to 
comparable ecological and historical conditions.® 


*It should be noted that communal groups are 
not alone in sharing culture, identity and comple- 
mentarity. An age-grade among the Masai, for 
example, does in fact share in these characteristics. 
So does the upper class in Britain. But age grades 
and social classes are not to be thought of as com- 
munal groups, because they do not encompass the 
full range of demographic divisions within a society 
and they are not socio-economically heterogenous. 
It is these latter characteristics which give to com- 
munal groups their distinctive political significance 
in that they are, to use Clifford Geertz’ term, 
“candidates for nationhood.” See Geertz, op. ctt., 
p. 111. The term, “Communalism,” is not to be con- 
fused with the concept of “communal participation” 
developed by Richard L. Sklar, in his Nigerian 
Political Parties: Power in an Emergent African 
Nation. (Prineeton: Princeton University Press, 
1963), pp. 474-480. 

*Carl K. Eicher, for example, has written, “Ni- 
geria’s rate of economic growth of approximately 
5 percent per annum since 1960 is impressive and 
second only to that of the Ivory Coast among West 
African nations. Nigeria became the world’s tenth 
largest exporter of petroleum in 1966 and its petro- 
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Accompanying these developments were a high 
rate of social mobilization and a significant ex- 
pansion of the traditional frameworks of empa- 
thy and social identification. It was precisely Ni- 
geria’s success in these economic and social 
spheres which produced the constantly optimis- 
tic appraisals of the course of Nigerian develop- 
ment. But economic and social success were not 
matched in the political sphere and, in retro- 
spect, it is clear that Nigeria’s very economic 
and social progress sowed the seeds of the na- 
tion’s politica] crisis. That crisis, it will be ar- 
gued, is traceable neither to poverty nor, as 
some popular accounts would have it, to the 
simple fact of cultural diversity and the reasser- 
tion of traditional tribal antagonisms. On the 
one hand, the group frustrations which underlie 
communal antagonisms are as much a reflection 
of change and the blocking of new aspirations as 
they are of impoverishment. On the other 
hand, inter-group conflict is seldom a product of 
simple cultural diversity and, in the Nigerian 
case, there is little that is “traditional” about 
the contemporary pattern of political divisions. 
On the contrary, Nigeria’s political crisis is 
traceable directly to the widening of social hori- 
zons and to the process of modernization at 
work within the national boundaries. 


Social Mobilization and Communal Conflict 


The propositions discussed in this paper at- 
tempt to unravel the complicated web of factors 
which Imk communalism with modernization. 
The fourteen propositions listed below focus upon 
four themes: (1) competitive communalism; 
(2) institutional communalism; (3) communal 
transformation; and (4) communal compart- 


leum reserves are estimated to match those of 
Libya.” See his “The Dynamics of Long-Term Ag- 
ricultural Development in Nigeria,” Journal of 
Farm Economics, 49 (December 1967), 1158-1170. 
According to an estimate of Carl Liedholm, Eastern 
Nigeria in the early sixties possessed the fastcst 
growing industrial sector in the world. See Car! 
Liedholm, “Preliminary Estimates of an Index of 
Industrial Production for Eastern Nigeria, from 
1961-66,” (Enugu: Economic Development Insti- 
tute, March 1967). For a more extensive discussion 
of Nigerian economic development, see Gerald K. 
Helleiner, Peasant Agriculture, Government, and 
Economic Growth in Nigeria (Homewood: Richard 
Irwin, Inc., 1966). For lucid discussions of the po- 
litical consequences of Nigeria’s rapid rates of edu- 
cational expansion and urbanization, see James S. 
Coleman, op. cit. and David Abernethy, The Po- 
litical Dilemma‘of Popular Education: An African 
Case (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1969). 
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mentalization. Following their listing, we turn to 
a more detailed analysis of each of these themes. 


I. Competitive Communalism 


1. In a culturally plural society, the competi- 
tion engendered by social mobilization will 
tend to be defined in communal terms. 

2. Differential rates of mobilization among 
communal groups exacerbate communal 
conflict by multiplying coincident social 
cleavages . 

3. In the short term, the reduction of com- 
munal imbalances in wealth, status or 
power may serve to intensify communal 
antagonisms. 


II. Institutional Communalism 


4. Social or geographical segregation of com- 
munal groups may lessen communal con- 
flict if it reflects a mutally agreed upon re- 
duction or elimination of competitive com- 
munal interaction; however, if mobilized 
and competitive communal groups desire, 
or are forced, to interact within the same 
system of social stratification, segregation 
may intensify communal conflict. 

5. The formation of communal associations, 
in response to inter-communal contact and 
competition, furthers communal conflict. 

6. The subordination of political institutions 
to the interests of particular communal 
groups tends to reinforce and politicize 
communal conflict. 

7. The greater the number of equally power- 
ful communal! groups, the greater the likeli- 
hood that political institutions will be able 
to retain their coherence and impartiality 
vis-a-vis communal competitors. 

8. Political institutions which encourage the 
participation of the masses in the recruit- 
ment of leaders tend to further politicize 
and intensify communal conflict. 


III. Communal Transformation 


9. In an environment of social mobilization 
and communal competition, communal 
groups will tend to fuse or to expand their 
traditional boundaries to include groups 
and individuals with whom they can iden- 
tify and who might prove useful allies dur- 
ing inter-group conflict. 

10. Mobilization and competition lead to the 
increasing internal differentiation of com- 
munal categories along socio-economic and 
ideological lines. 

11. Accompanying communal fusion and ex- 
pansion is the deparochialization of tradi- 
tional group ties and perspectives. 

12. Communal transformation entails 


the 
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multiplication rather than the substitutio 
of social identities. 


IV. Communal Compartmentalization 


13. Since politically salient identities are situa 
tionally specific, communal and non-com 
munal political orientations may well co 
exist within the same person. 

14. Since communal and non-communal politi 
eal orientation may coexist within indi- 
viduals, each activated in different socia! 
contexts, modernization need not eliminate 
communal differentiation and conflict. 


I. COMPETITIVE COMMUNALISM 
Proposition 1. In a culturally plural society, the 
competition engendered by social mobilization wil 
tend to be defined in communal terms. 

A convenient starting point of this analysis o 
modernization and communal conflict is the con- 
cept of “social mobilization,” defined by Karl 
Deutsch as “the process in which major clusters 
of old social, economic and psychological com- 
mitments are eroded or broken and people be- 
come available for new patterns of socialization 
and behavior.”” Social mobilization, in our view, 
generates the new kinds of social competition 
and new kinds of scarcity which underlie com-| 
temporary communal antagonisms. | 

The linked processes of change subsumed 
within the concept of social mobilization—such 
as urbanization, the introduction of mass educa- 
tion, the diffusion of the mass media, the devel- 
opment of increasingly efficient and productive 
commercial networks—alter the human land- 
scape in two significant respects. First, “social 
mobilization” means the reorientation of a large 
number of citizens to a new system of rewards 
and paths to rewards in all spheres of society. 
People’s aspirations and expectations change as 
they are mobilized into the modernizing econ- 
omy and polity. They come to want, and to de- 
mand, more—more goods, more recognition, 
more power. Significantly, too, the orientation of 
the mobilized to a common set of rewards and 
paths to rewards means, in effect, that many 
people come to desire precisely the same things. 
Men enter into conflict not because they are dif- 
ferent but because they are essentially the same. 
It is by making men “more alike,” in the sense 
of possessing the same wants, that moderniza- 
tion tends to promote conflict. 


* Karl W. Deutsch, “Social Mobilization and Po- 
litical Development,” this REVIEW 55 (September 
1961), 493-514; reprinted in Jason L. Finkle and 
Richard W. Gable (eds.), Political Development 
and Social Change (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc.) pp. 205-226. 
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Second, “social mobilization” means not only 
ihe emergence of a new set of motivating values 
ind career paths, but also that the demand for 
scarce resources cannot keep up with their sup- 
sly. Nowhere is the reality of “modern scarcity” 
xxperienced more intensely than in the cities, 
vherein the rate of population growth almost in- 
‘artably exceeds the rate of economic develop- 
nent and the availability of new jobs. It is here 
hat the various elements of the mobilized pop- 
lation are thrown into direct, and very per- 
sonal, competition with one another—for posi- 
tions within governmental agencies and commer- 
tial concerns, for the control of local markets, 
for admission to crowded schools, for induction 
into the army, and for control of political par- 
ties. It is not surprising, therefore, that many of 
the competitors perceive themselves as involved 
in a “zero-sum game,” in which one man’s fail- 
ure is attributable to another man’s success. 
While this perception may or may not be accu- 
rate in any given instance, the perception itself 
leads to the increasing competitiveness of the 
modern sector. 

It is against this backdrop of social mobiliza- 
tion and a highly competitive modern sector 
that communal conflict in culturally plural soci- 
eties must be understood. On the one hand, it 
is the competitor within the modern sphere who 
feels the insecurities of change most strongly 
and who seeks the communal shelter of “tribal- 
ism.” The tradition-bound rural villager, 
though he may indeed be caught up into the com- 
petitive struggle of his urban-based kinsman, by 
contrast experiences contemporary tribalism 
only vicariously and at second-hand. On the 
other hand, men become tribalists not only out 
of insecurity but also out of the many opportu- 
nities created by social mobilization in a com- 
munal milieu. In culturally plural societies, citi- 
zens tend to perceive their competitive world 
through a communal prism and to be responsive 
to communal appeals. Communalism therefore 
becomes a matter of opportunism. It matters 
not that, in any given competition, communal 
criteria are inappropriate to the determination 


® Following Anderson, von der Mehden and 
Young, “cultural pluralism” refers to “the existence 
within a state of solidarity patterns, based upon 
shared religion, language, ethnic identity, race, 
caste, or region, which command a loyalty rivaling, 
at least in some situations, that which the state 
itself is able to generate,” op. ctt., p. 17. 

' For an insightful discussion of the psychological 
dimension of social change, see Lucian W. Pye, 
Politics, Personality and Nation-Building (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1962). 
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of the outcome and may not in fact have been 
operative. What is important is that the per- 
sonal fortunes of individuals are generally be- 
lieved to depend on their communal origins and 
connections. This being the case, individuals 
plan and organize accordingly. Thus, the aspi- 
rant Nigerian politician seeks to mobilize his 
“tribal union” behind his candidacy; at the 
same time, his towns-people—-those resident in 
their home community as well as those resident 
in the alien city—view his candidacy as an ex- 
pression of their group aspirations and his 
election as an indicator of group recognition and 
power. (Conversely, the members of other com- 
munal groups view his candidacy as a threat to 
their own group aspirations and vested inter- 
ests.) Similarly, the job applicant or prospective 
schoolboy turns to his kinsmen for assistance, 
while his benefactors view the job or financial 
assitance they extend as a communal investment 
to be reciprocated by the beneficiary. In short, 
the common expectation of the primacy of com- 
munal criteria produces the self-fulfilling proph- 
ecy of communally-oriented competitive strate- 
gies in virtually all walks of life. 


Proposition 2. Differential rates of mobilization 
among communal groups exacerbate communal 
conflict by multiplying coincident social cleavages. 
The various communal groups which comprise 
a culturally plural nation-state are seldom mobi- 
lized at the same rate, with the consequence that 
the members of the more slowly mobilized com- 
munities are placed at a disadvantage in the 
competition for the national rewards of wealth, 
status and power. This section explores, first, the 
factors underlying differential mobilization and, 
second, the implications of differential mobiliza- 
tion for the character of communal conflict. 
There are at least three analytically distin- 
guishable factors which work to create inter- 
group differentials in the developmental process 
—the nature of Western contact, environmental 
opportunities and cultural predispositions. While 
it is difficult to assign weights denoting the rela- 
tive significance of each, it is apparent that all 
are involved in determining the timing and pace 
of social mobilization. First, variations in the 
timing, intensity and character of Western con- 
tact yield group variations in the rate of urbani- 
zation, the spread of literacy, the diffusion of the 
mass media, the acculturation of Western norms 
and techniques. In Nigeria, for example, acci- 
dents of history and geographical location have 
been especially important in producing very dif- 
ferent kinds of contact experiences and resultant 
rates of social change as between North and 
South. Thus, the exclusion of missionaries and 
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hence Western schools from the Islamic north 
was a crucial factor accounting for the subse- 
quent domination by Southerners of both ad- 
ministrative and technical occupations. Simi- 
larly, coastal and riverain communities, which 
were relatively more accessible to the colonizing 
agents, tended to have contact with the West at 
an earher date than communities situated in ru- 
ral hinterlands, and tended often to be subject 
to a relatively more intensive and qualitatively 
quite different acculturative experience. 

Second, variations in the kinds of environ- 
mental opportunities available to different com- 
munities have also contributed to variations in 
the rates of social mobilization. Such variables 
as the availability of mineral resources, the fer- 
tility of the soils, the export value of indigenous 
agricultural commodities, the proximity of a 
transportation crossroads—all condition the 
pace of social change and the economic poten- 
tialities of a given community. Just as Western 
Nigerian economic growth in the post-war pe- 
riod was at least partially attributable to the 
profitability of the indigenous cash crop of co- 
coa, so Northern Nigeria’s relative poverty and 
lower developmental rates were partially attrib- 
utable to the harsh economic reality that 
groundnuts were a less valuable agricultural 
commodity.2° More recently, the discovery of 
significant petroleum deposits in Eastern and 
Mid-Western Nigeria has meant that the devel- 
opmental potential of this sector has become 
very large indeed. Yet another example of envi- 
ronmental influences on social mobilization is 
that of land shortage in densely populated Ibo- 
land contributing to the high out-migration of 
Ibos to Nigeria’s urban centers. As a result of 
this out-migration, Ibos came to constitute the 
principal stranger-populations of Northern and 
Western cities, with many individual Ibos per- 
forming highly visible commercial, administra- 
tive and technical functions. 

Finally, variations in the cultural predisposi- 
tions of different groups produce variations in 
their response to Western contact and to exist- 
ing environmental opportunities. As the work of 
McClelland, Hagen, LeVine, Young, and Ot- 
tenberg suggests, some cultural groups appear to 
be more predisposed than others to compete suc- 
cessfully for the rewards of modernization.+ 


* Concerning the groundnut industry, see J. S. 
Hoggendorn, “The Origins of the Groundnut Trade 
in Northern Nigeria,” in Carl Eicher and Carl Lied- 
holm (eds.), Growth and Development of the Ni- 
gerian Economy, (East Lansing: Michigan State 
University Press, 1970), pp. 30-52. 
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Thus, in the Nigerian case, it has been suggeste 
that relatively rapid rates of mobilization an 
development in Eastern Nigeria are traceable, i 
part, to the receptivity to change on the part o 
the Ibos and to the relatively high incidence o 
“need achievers” to be found within this cultural 
group./? i | 

The consequence of communal groups being 
mobilized at different rates is that some peoples 
gain a head-start in the competition for the 
scarce rewards of modernity. New socio-eco- 
nomic categories therefore tend to comcide with, 
rather than intersect, communal boundaries, 
with the consequence that the modern status 
system comes to be organized along communal 
lines. There is, consequently, little to ameliorate 
the intensity of communal confrontations. The 
fewer the cross-cutting socio-economic linkages, 
the more naked such confrontations and the 
greater the likelihood of secessionist and other 
movements of communal nationalism. 

Thus, in the Nigerian case, a Northern Hausa 
—hbecause of differential mobilization—came to 
be not only culturally dissimilar from an East- 
ern Ibo; he came also to be distinguished by his 
Islamic religion (as contrasted with the Christi- 
anity of the Ibo), his relative poverty, and his 
relative educational backwardness. In short, the 
lines of cleavage as between Hausa and Ibo all 
coincided. As a result, conflict of any sort— 
whether over jobs or markets or political office 
—threatened an all-out communal struggle. 


"See David ©. McClelland, The Achieving 
Society (Princeton: Van Nostrand, 1961); Everett 
E. Hagen, On the Theory of Social Change (Home- 
wood: Dorsey Press, 1962); Crawford Young, op. 
cit., especially pp. 256-265; Robert A. Le Vine, 
Dreams and Deeds: Achievement Motivation in 
Nigeria (Chicago and London: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1965); Simon Ottenberg, “Ibo Re- 
eeptivity to change,” in William R. Bascom and 
Melville J. Herskovits (eds.), Continuity and 
Change in African Cultures (Chicago and Lon- 
don: The University of Chicago Press, 1962), pp. 
130-143. 

“The precise role and significance of such cul- 
tural predispositions in the development process is 
as yet uncertain. For a criticism of the McClelland 
thesis, see S. N, Eisenstadt, “The Need for Achieve- 
ment,” Economice Development and Cultural 
Change, 11 (January 1963), 420-431. For a critical 
analysis of the Ibo “receptivity to change” hypoth- 
esis, see Richard Henderson, “ ‘Generalized Cul- 
tures’ and ‘Evolutionary Adaptability’: The Com- 
parison of Urban Efik and Ibo in Nigeria,” Eth- 
nology, 5 (October 1966), 365-391. 
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Differential mobilization in Nigeria widened 
he socio-political cleavages not only between 
he country’s major nationality groups but also 
etween majority and minority communal 
roups within each administrative region and 
ven between sub-groups of a single nationality. 
“hus, differential rates of educational expansion 
nd economic growth in Eastern Nigeria height- 
ned the previously latent cleavage between the 
andlocked Owerri Ibo interior, on the one 
and, and the more advantaged marginal Ibo 
Onitsha, Oguta. Aro) riverain groups and 
1on-Ibo (Ijaw, Ibibio, Efik) coastal communi- 
jes, on the other.!3 In similar fashion, the com- 
nercially prosperous Lagos and Ijebu Yoruba 
ame to be set off from the less advantaged Yo- 
‘uba interior. Likewise, within Northern Nige- 
‘ia, the non-Hausa speaking Middle Belt devel- 
yped economically and educationally more rap- 
dly than the upper North; and, within the up- 
yer North, those Emirates which played a sig- 
iificant role in the colonial administrative and 
‘commercial systems—such as Kano and Katsina 
assumed preeminent positions in the modern 
tratification system.1* In short, differentia] mo- 
yilization had the effect of creating sets of coim- 
iding cleavages within as well as between the 
three dominant cultural core-areas.5 


Proposition 3. In the short term, the reduction of 
communal imbalances in wealth, status or power 
may serve to intensify communal antagonisms. 
While it seems clear that, given an environ- 
ment of social mobilization, communal imbal- 
ances in wealth, status and power exacerbate 
communal tensions, it does not follow that prog- 
ress toward the elimination of such imbalances 
will be accompanied by communal accommoda- 
tion. It is true that inter-group equalization is a 
necessary condition for the emergence of cross- 
cutting socio-economic linkages. That does not 
mean, however, that the members of different 
communal groups will in fact perceive the com- 
monality of their socio-economic interests or 


™See Howard Wolpe, “Port. Harcourt: Ibo Pol- 
ities in Microcosm,” Journal of Modern African 
Studies, 7 (October 1969), 469-493. 

“For an excellent analysis of communal conflict 
and violence within Nigeria’s upper north, see John 
Paden, “Communal Competition, Conflict, and Vio- 
lence in Kano,” to appear in a forthcoming volume 
edited by Robert Melson and Howard Wolpe, 
Nigeria: Modernization and the Politics of Com- 
munalism (Kast Lansing: Michigan State Univer- 
sity Press, 1971). 

For a parallel analysis of Ivory Coast inter- 
group relationships, see Aristide R. Zolberg, op. cit. 
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that, if they do perceive this commonality, that 
they will act upon it. In the short term, at least. 
there are two factors which may link progress 
toward inter-group equalization with the inten- 
sification rather than the amelioration of com- 
munal antagonisms. 

First, upward communal mobility normally 
leads to the alteration of reference-groups on 
the part of the communal participants and. 
hence, to the alteration of their perceptions of 
their relative status vis-a-vis their communal 
competitors.?® This is what appears to have been 
involved in the determination of the late-start- 
ing Ibos to “catch-up” with—indeed, surpass— 
Western Nigeria’s Yorubas, a group with which 
the Ibos did not even interact in the pre-colonia! 
period. In a very real sense, it is their equality 
rather than their inequality which is at the heart 
of contemporary Ibo/Yoruba communal conflict. 
In short, communal mobility, rather than pro- 
ducing a sense of competitve gain and satisfac- 
tion, may lead to a deepening sense of relative 
deprivation and communal imsecurity. The ac- 
tual intensity of these feelings of communal dep- 
rivation and insecurity will depend very largely 
upon the responsiveness of the wider society to 
the new communal assertiveness. The blocking 
of new communal aspirations to wealth, status 
and power will tend to intensify group frustra- 
tions and radicalize political response. 

Second, communal mobility may intensify 
communal dissatisfaction by producing in- 
creased impatience with the remaining imbal- 
ances. The closer the members of a formerly de- 
prived group approach equality on one of the di- 
mensions of wealth, status and power, the more 
intolerable becomes inequality on the other two 
dimensions. It is to this phenomenon that the 
“revolution of rising aspirations and frustra- 
tions” refers. This notion seems to fit more 
closely the American race experience, for exam- 
ple, than the simple observation that black dep- 


* Daniel Lerner, for example, has suggested that 
“A person with high achievement may still be dis- 
satisfied if his aspirations far exceed his accom- 
plishments. Relative deprivation ... is the effec- 
tive measure of satisfaction among individuals and 
groups.” See his “Toward a Communication Theory 
of Modernization,” in Lucian W. Pye (ed.), Com- 
munications and Political Development (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1963), p. 333. For 
a parallel treatment of the problem of relative de- 
privation, see Ulf Himmelstrand’s application of 
rank-equilibration theory to Yoruba-Ibo competi- 
tion in “Tribalism and Nationalism in Nigeria,” in 
Melson and Wolpe, op. cit, 
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_Tivation leads to black militancy. It is seldom 
the very poorest who are the most militant.” 


Il, INSTITUTIONAL COMMUNALISM 


To this point in our discussion, we have con- 
sidered the relationship between social mobili- 
zation and communal conflict without reference 
to the institutional context in which these pro- 
cesses unfold. But this context is itself directly 
related to the nature and intensity of communal! 
conflict. Institutions which divide groups from 
each other at the same time as they encourage 
political competition and participation can only 
exacerbate communal conflict. Of course, these 
separatist institutions (such as residential seg- 
regation and communal associations) are them- 
selves a reflection of existing patterns of com- 
munal conflict. This reciprocity between institu- 
tion and conflict comprises the subject matter of 
the next set of propositions. 


Proposition 4, Social or geographical segrega- 
tion of communal groups may lessen communal con- 
flict if it reflects a mutually agreed upon reduction 
or elimination of competitive communal interac- 
tion; however, if mobilized and competitive com- 
munal groups desire, or are forced, to interact 
within the same system of social stratification, 
segregation may intensify communal conflict. 
Some scholars have been tempted to conclude 
that social mobilization and, in particular, ur- 
banization, entailing as they normally do com- 
plex functional inter-relationships between cul- 
turally diverse populations, would significantly 
contribute to the destruction of communal bar- 
riers and the creation of integrated and socially 
cohesive national communities. This view closely 
parallels the popular “melting pot” hypothesis of 
American folklore and sociology which asserts 
that inter-group contact in the United States 
has led to the “fusion” of these groups so as to 
produce a distinctive American national stock. 
Such a view—whether applied to the develop- 
ing African continent or to the economically 
prosperous United States—lacks secure empiri- 
cal foundation. In the United States, for exam- 
ple, inter-group interaction, while producing a 
fairly high degree of cultural assimilation, has 
produced far less structural assimilation than is 
conventionally assumed. While most white 
Americans have been assimilated within the sec- 
ondary institutions of the society, their primary 
group relationships remain highly segregated by 
nationality or religion, and ethnicity remains a 


“For an extensive discussion of how “depriva- 
tion” enters into civil strife, see Ted Gurr, “A 
Causal Model of Civil Strife: A Comparative Anal- 
ysis Using New Indices,” this Review, 62 (Decem- 
ber 1968), 1104-1124. 
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persistent fact of political life. Insofar as rac 
relations are concerned, structural assimilatio 
has been almost non-existent--Blacks merek 
abandoning the segregation of the rural Sout 
for the segregation of the urban North—and ir 
some cases even the trend toward cultural as- 
similation seems to have been reversed. In short 
most Americans, despite their adherence to 2 
common set of national norms, live out their pri- 
vate lives in fairly tight and often segregated 
communal compartments.18 

Much the same may be said of the citizens o 
other culturally plural nation-states. In Nigeria, 
for example, while isolated instances of cultural 
and/or structural assimilation may be cited, 
most urban communities evolved segregated res- 
idential patterns, especially with regard to the 
“strangers” vis-a-vis the indigenous host popula- 
tion. The isolation of Ibos in the Sabon Garis of 
Northern Nigeria is only the most dramatic ex- 
ample of this pattern of urban segregation. Seg- 
regated Hausa quarters were similarly to be 
found in the major towns of Eastern and West- 
ern Nigeria, and urban life was invariably com- 
partmentalized according to communal catego- 
ries,19 

The relationship between communal segrega- 
tion and communal conflict is more complicated 
than conventionally assumed. Segregation per se 
does not create or intensify communal conflict. 
On the contrary, to the extent that communal 
segregation reflects a mutually agreed upon re- 
duction or elimination of competitive communal 
interaction, segregation means the reduction or 
elimination of sources of potential communal 


3 The terminology is Milton Gordon’s. See op. 
cit., pp. 60-83. “Cultural assimilation” implies that 
a group has changed its cultural patterns to those of 
the host society. “Structural assimilation” refers to 
the group’s membership actually entering into the 
cliques, clubs, and institutions of the host society, 
on the primary group level. 

For an incisive analysis of Yoruba/Hausa seg- 
regation and the communalization of commercial 
activity in the city of Ibadan, see Abner Cohen, 
“The Social Organization of Credit in a West Afri- 
can Cattle Market,” Africa, 35 (1965), 8-19. For 
related discussions of inter-communal trade, see 
E. Wayne Nafziger, “Inter-Regional Economic Re- 
lations in the Nigerian Footwear Industry,” The 
Journal of Modern African Studies, 6 (1968), 531- 
542, and John Harris and Mary Rowe, “Entrepre- 
neurial Attitudes and National Integration,” Mel- 
son and Wolpe, op. cit. See also the forthcoming 
studies by Barbara Callaway on Aba urban politics 
and by George Jenkins and K. W. S. Post on the 
political history of the important Ibadan political 
leader, the late Adelabu. 
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ynflict. Indeed, history yields several examples 

f segregated communities living in peace. 

Vhether in the ante bellum southern United 

tates, in the religiously pluralistic Ottoman Em- 

ire, or in Nigeria’s feudal North, segregation 
laintained inter-group peace while preserving 
rutually accepted notions of group privilege and 
atus. Similarly, there are examples in which 

36 separation of groups in conflict has lead—as 

result of a decline in competitive interaction— 
> a decline in the level of communal conflict. 

‘his would appear to be one result, for example, 

f the fragmentation of the Austro-Hungarian 

anpire and of the partition of India into Moslem 

nd Hindu states. 

If, however, mobilized and competitive com- 
unal groups desire, or are forced, to interact 
nithin the same system of social stratification— 
s in the contemporary United States—segrega- 
ion may intensify communal conflict. First, un- 

uer these circumstances the effect of communal 
segregation is to preserve communal inequalities 
in wealth, status and power. In the abstract, 
segregation need not mean inequality; it can be, 
rather, a means of allowing communities a modi- 
cum of autonomy in their cultural and social 
life. In the modern world, however, segregation 
has meant more than just cultural and social au- 
tonomy; it has meant also unequal access to ed- 
ucation, to the economy, and to political power. 
It is by maintaining and promoting such in- 
equalities that segregation has promoted com- 
munal conflict. 

Second, in a competitive political system (see 
Proposition 9), the social and physical separa- 
tion of communal groups encourages the devel- 
opment of communally-based political institu- 
tions and strategies. Thus, it is the geographical 
concentration—and separation—of Black Amer- 
icans In urban areas which makes the drive for 
urban “Black power” politically viable. It may 
be that, m the long run, “Black power,” which 
is In part a product of segregation, will be able 
to achieve a breakthrough in the relative wealth, 
status, and power of Blacks. But it should be 
noted that segregation also permits the political 
and economic isolation of the Black minority by 
the dominant white community, an isolation 
which might well have the effect of preserving 
communal inequalities. 

Third, the geographical separation of commu- 
nal groups means that territorial or residential 
interests come to coincide with communal inter- 
ests. Consequently, the range of political issues 
which activate communal identities and hence 
communal conflict is widened. Thus, the siting of 
an industry or the allocation of social amenities 
(e.g., paved roads, medical centers, schools) may 
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become the occasion for communal confronta- 
tion. This, in effect, is but a corollary of the 
proposition that coincident social cleavages op- 
erate to exacerbate communal conflict (Proposi- 
tion 2). 

Fourth, as Gordon Allport has observed, “Seg- 
regation markedly enhances the visibility of a 
group; it makes it seem larger and more menac- 
ing than it is.”° So it was in the case of the Ibo 
strangers resident in Northern Nigeria. The con- 
spicuousness Ibos possessed by virtue of their 
economic, technical and administrative pre-emi- 
nence was enlarged by their physical separation 
from the indigenous community. This segrega- 
tion was partly self-imposed and partly the re- 
sult of Northern exclusionary policies. Laws 
were passed, for example, specifically forbidding 
non-indigenes from acquiring local Jand. In some 
instances restrictions were placed upon Ibo com- 
mercial activity. The important point, however, 
is that whatever the causes of Ibo segregation 
might have been, their physical separation from 
the host community furthered the out-group 
stereotype of the Ibos as “clannish” and “con- 
cerned only with their own.” In short, commu- 
nal segregation was an essential ingredient of ur- 
ban tensions and violence in Northern Nigeria. 


Proposition 5. The formation of communal associa- 
tions in response to inter-communal contact and 
competition tends to further communal conflict. 

Throughout the developing world, scholars 
have noted the rise of what have come to be 
known as “communal associations’ or “para- 
communities” in Asia, “improvement associa- 
tions” or “tribal unions” in Africa. Such unions, 
associations, and para-communities are a blend 
of both the cosmopolitan and the parochial. In 
much the same manner as the immigrant politi- 
cal machines of America’s urban communities, 
the communal organizations of Asia and Africa 
provide certain badly needed social services. 
They tend to be future oriented, and concerned 
with achievement and social welfare not only in 
the cities, where most of their members live, but 
also in the rural hinterland, which remains an 
important reference pomt for many urban dwel- 
lers. By helping to promote loyalty to communal 
groups, communal associations reduce the dis- 
continuities inherent in migration and rapid so- 
cial change.?+ 


2 Gordon W. Allport, The Nature of Prejudice 
(Garden City: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 
1958), p. 256. 

* See for example, Kenneth Little, West African 
Urbanization: A Siudy of Voluntary Associalions 
in Social Change (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
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The important point, however, is that as com- 
munity associations service their respective con- 
stituents, increasingly large numbers of urban 
residents develop a vested interest in their com- 
munal identities and organizational affiliations. 
Moreover, it has become clear that some com- 
munal groups have more of what it takes to or- 
ganize than do others, with the result that 
whole occupational categories come to be mo- 
nopolized by particular associations and their 
members. For these reasons, communal associa- 
tions tend to stoke the engine of differential so- 
cial mobilization and its attendant communal 
conflict. 

The examples of communal organization in 
Nigeria are legion. The Ibos and Ibibios of East- 
ern Nigeria assumed the initial organizational 
Initiative during the 1920’s and 1930’s, and their 
, success inspired similar initiatives among Nige- 
ria’s other communal groups. Although in their 
inception these oganizations served mainly social 
and economic functions, they soon became polit- 
icized, acting as communal pressure groups both 
with regard to the party and to the government. 
Thus, local improvement associations would at- 
tempt to influence the selection of party nomi- 
nees to stand election in local electoral constitu- 
encies or would make demands upon government 
officials with respect to the allocation of ame- 
nities to their home communities. Similarly, at 
higher levels of cummunal structure, such organi- 
zations as the Ibo State Union and the Yoruba- 
speaking Sons of the Descendants of Odu- 
duwa furthered the development of nationality- 
wide communal consciousness, and advanced the 
interests of their respective nationalities within 
party and governmental circles.2? Significantly, 
however, as communally-oriented single-party 
systems became established within each region, 
and national politics became a matter of compe- 
tition between the three communally-based re- 
- gional parties, the nationality-wide organizations 
found their political functions usurped. The par- 
ties, in effect, became the defenders of majority 
communal interests. However, at the sub-na- 
tionality level of town and clan, “improvement 


sity Press, 1963); Immanuel Wallerstein, “Ethnic- 
ity and National Integration in West Africa,” in 
Pierre L. Van Den Berghe (ed.), Africa: Social 
Problems of Change and Conflict (San Francisco: 
Chandler Publishing Company, 1965) pp. 472-482. 
For careful analyses of this phenomenon in India 
see Lloyd I. and Susanne Hoeber Rudolph, op. ett. 
and Myron Weiner, op. cit. 

4% Oduduwa is a culture hero and mythical pro- 
genitor of the Yoruba people. See Sklar, op. cit., 
p. 67. 
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unions” continued to play a significant role 1 
intra-party political conflict.” 


Proposition 6. The subordination of political inst 
tutions to the interests of particular commun: 
groups tends to reinforce and politicize commun: 
conflict. 

The degree of intensity of communal conflic 
will be determined very largely by what Hunt 
ington has termed the “autonomy” of the soci 
ety’s political institutions. To quote Huntington 


Political institutionalization, in the sense of au- 
tonomy, means the development of political or- 
ganizations and procedures that are not simply ex- 
pressions of the interests of particular social groups. 
A political organization that is the instrument of a 
social group—family, clan, class—lacks autonomy 
and institutionalization.™ 


If political institutions do not possess institu- 
tional integrity and appear to be in the control 
of particular communal interests, those commu- 
nal groups lacking power and position will tend 
to question the legitimacy of the institutional 
order and will be encouraged politically to “go it 
alone.” It should be noted that it is not the na- 
ture of primary institutions and primary group 
interaction which are at issue; people may in 
fact live their private lives within their com- 
munal compartments without jeopardizing the 
political viability or stability of the wider so- 
ciety. What is at issue is the character of those 
secondary institutions of the society through 
which the members of communally discrete sub- 
societies may relate to one another in a system- 
atic and orderly fashion. 

This analysis may be illustrated by reference 
to both the American and the Nigerian cases. 
Thus, in the United States, communal separa- 
tism at the primary group level—that is, with 
respect to marriage, friendship cliques, ete—has 
characterized intra-white as well as Black/white 
relationships. However, in the case of white 
Americans, the secondary institutions of the na- 
tional society were sufficiently flexible and au- 
tonomous as to be relevant and legitimate for 
virtually all communal elements. Only in the 
case of non-whites—most notably, of course, of 
Black Americans—were the secondary institu- 


Interesting discussions of the relationship be- 
tween improvement unions and political parties are 
to be found in Audrey Smock, “The Political Role 
of Ibo Ethnic Unions” and Alvin Magid, “The 
Idoma State Union: Minority Politics in Northern 
Nigeria,” in Melson and Wolpe, op. cit. 

“Samuel P, Huntington, Political Order in 
Changing Societies (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1968), p. 20. 
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ons unresponsive and exclusionary., In effect, 

‘om the perspective of the wider society inclu- 

ve of both Blacks and whites, the political in- 

itutions of the society have never possessed 
itonomy but, rather, have been historically 
ibordinated to the interests of the majority ra- 
al group. It is not surprising therefore that the 
ost determined separatist sentiment in the 
nited States has been voiced by the members 

f that group which has been least participant— 

1 the sense of sharing in responsible decision- 

aking power—in the secondary institutions of 

ne society .25 
Similarly, in Nigeria both national and re- 
ional political institutions came to be identified 
ith the interests of particular communal 
roups, thereby impairing their legitimacy in the 
yes of minority communal interests at both the 
ational and the regional levels.2@ More con- 
retely, with the creation of Nigeria’s Federal 
onstitutional system and, in particular, with 
he creation of regional sources of wealth and 
ower, it became clear that political parties 
rhich controlled the machinery of government 
ould control the political and economie fate of 
he region2? Since Nigeria’s administrative 
oundaries were so drawn as to give clear nu- 
1erical superiority to a single nationality within 
ach region, political parties on appealing to ma- 
ority communal interests quickly came to domi- 
ate the regions. Much the same dynamics were 
perative at the national level, wherein the ma- 
.or communal groups competed for marginal ad- 
vantages and sought to form opportune commu- 
nal coalitions. It became evident, however, that 
no coalition was stable and that no group could 
feel secure in the Federal system. 

In the course of this communal competition 
for control of regional and national governmen- 
tal institutions, communal minorities rapidly be- 
came disenchanted with the prevailing institu- 
tional structures. Significantly, in the light of 


™ See Stokely Carmichael and Charles V. Hamil- 
ton, Black Power: The Politics of Liberation in 
America (New York: Vintage, 1967). 

* This discussion of the Nigerian experience 
draws heavily upon the following studies: James S. 
Coleman, op. cit.; Richard L. Sklar, Nigerian Po- 
litical Parties, op. cit, K. W. J. Post, The Nigerian 
Federal Election of 1959 (London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1963), and John P. Mackintosh (ed.), 
Nigerian Government and Polities (Evanston: 
Northwestern University Press, 1966). 

See Richard L. Sklar, “The Ordeal of Chief 
Awolowo,” in Gwendolen M. Carter, (ed.), Politics 
in Africa: 7 Cases (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and World, Inc.}, pp. 119-166. 
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the Biafran secession, even communal groups 
which were dominant at the regional level (i.e., 
the Ibos, Yorubas and Hausas) were in a minor- 
ity position with respect to the national institu- 
tions and hence shared the same sense of com- 
munal insecurity as was characteristic of the re- 
gional minority groups. The important point is 
that at both the federal and the regional levels, 
governmental institutions became identified with 
the interests of particular communal groups, 
thereby losing their legitimacy and institutional 
effectiveness for crucial elements of the wider 
society. 


Proposition 7. The greater the number of equally 
powerful communal groups, the greater the likeli- 
hood that political institutions will be able to retain 
their coherence and impartiality vis-a-vis com- 
munal competitors. 

As in the case of non-political institutions, so 
in the political realm there is a significant reci- 
procity between institutions and conflict. While 
the political institutions of any society directly 
affect the nature and intensity of communal 
conflict, so will institutional development itself 
be influenced by the pattern of communal for- 
mation and conflict characteristic of that soci- 
ety. In particular, it would appear that the 
greater the number of equally powerful commu- 
nal groups, the greater the likelihood that insti- 
tutional coherence and impartiality will be re- 
tained. 

On the one hand, the dispersion of power 
among a number of communal competitors 
makes less likely the identification of political 
institutions with a particular communal group 
or a coalition of such groups. On the other 
hand, the dispersion of power among a number 
of communal competitors helps not only to 
maintain a stable communal balance, but also to 
encourage the development of a system of shift- 
ing communal] coalitions which, in turn, lessens 
the intensity of communal conflict. In a society 
in which no communal group is sufficiently large 
or powerful to stand alone, it becomes necessary 
to form communal alliances. The greater the 
number of the communal competitors, the less 
the likelihood that the same communal groups 
will join together on all issues. As issues change, 
so do communal alliances. The resulting pattern 
of shifting and intersecting communal alliances 
will tend to mitigate the intensity of communal 
conflict on any particular issue. 

Thus, in the Nigerian case, though there have 
always been enough communal groups poten- 
tially to create an ongoing pluralistic political 
system, the constitutional compromises of the 
early 1950’s had the effect of excluding commu- 
nal minorities from the national political system 
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and of creating a three-person zero-sum game 
among the three major nationalities. As a result, 
there were enough states to ensure conflict along 
communal dimensions, and too few states to en- 
sure competitive stability. This was the tragic 
structural flaw of the Nigerian federal system. 
Although leaders such as Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe 
and Chief Obafemi Awolowo well understood 
this point, their advice to create a greater num- 
ber of states went unheeded. By the time enough 
states were created to ensure the minorities a 
modicum of self-determination and to prevent 
any single communal group from wielding inor- 
dinate power, civil war had engulfed Nigeria. 
Proposition 8. Political institutions which encour- 
age the participation of the masses in the recruit- 
ment of leaders tend to further politicize and in- 
tensify communal conflict. 

The greater the dependence of political leaders 
upon the support of their communities of origin, 
the greater the likelihood that the political pro- 
cess will itself become “communalized.” In a cul- 
turally plural society, the participation of the 
masses in the political process encourages aspi- 
rant politicians to make appeals to the most eas- 
ily mobilized communal loyalties, and to define 
themselves primarily as the representatives of 
communal interests. In the process, the political 
order comes to be organized along communal! 
lines. 

The stimulating effect of mass participation 
on communal conflict can readily be seen in the 
Nigerian case. With the introduction of the 
franchise at the federal and regional levels of the 
governmental system, there emerged political 
parties such as the Yoruba-based Action Group 
and the Hausa-centered Northern Peoples’ Con- 
gress which made very explicit communal ap- 
peals to the pride and self-interest of the Yo- 
ruba and Hausa peoples, respectively. This ap- 
peal found an immediate response and led to the 
rapid rise of communally based regional parties. 
In turn, the development of communal parties 
among the majority-nationality groups stimu- 
lated the emergence of communal parties among 
the minority groups in each region. Parties such 
as the Northern Elements Progressive Union, 
the Bornu Youth Movement, the United Middle 
Belt Congress, and the Nigeria Delta Congress 
translated communal minority dissidence within 
each region into political terms. Still a further 
illustration of this politicization of communal 
conflict was the attempt made by the major 
communal parties to increase their strength at 
the federal level by appealing to the dissident 
minorities in each of the other regions. Thus, the 
Yoruba-dominated Action Group, based in 
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Western Nigeria, became in time an importa 
minority party in the Eastern Region and in tl 
Middle-Belt of the Northern Region. 

It should be noted that at the same time tha 
mass participation in the recruitment of politic 
elites acts to stimulate communal appeals an 
hence communal conflict, so does the resultin 
conflict itself further the communalization of th 
elites. In effect, a vicious circle ensures the per; 
petuation of communal conflict in a participant 
political system: aspirant politicians make com 
munal appeals and communal demands which 
exacerbate communal tensions; these tensions 
in turn, encourage the recruitment of leaders 
who will make communal appeals and demands 
Examples of this cyclical process are plentiful ir 
the political experience of nationalist move- 
ments. Thus, the B. R. Ambedkars and Rajago- 
palacharis challenge the leadership of the Neh- 
rus, the Suhartos that of the Sukarnos, and the 
Carmichaels and Browns that of the Rustins 
and Wilkins. 

Such a challenge was notably successful in Ni- 
geria, wherein democratization and mass in- 
volvement in the political process led to the 
gradual displacement of moderate and universal- 
istic political elites by more militant and more 
communally parochial leaders. At its inception, 
the leadership of Nigeria’s first nationalist party, 
the National Council of Nigeria and the Came- 
roons (NCNC), though drawing primarily on 
Ibo and Yoruba sources, encompassed all of the 
country’s major communal groupings and es- 
poused a pan-Nigerian nationalist ideology. But 
this “nationalist” period was short-lived. With 
the introduction of the franchise and the grad- 
ual transfer of power to Nigerian hands, com- 
munal slogans and communally-oriented politi- 
cal elites acquired increasing appeal. With Re- 
gionalization, in the early 1950’s, the communal- 
ization of the political system was complete. The 
original nationalist leadership began to sound a 
more parochial line, and the radical pan-Nige- 
rian nationalists were displaced by champions of 
communal groups. Thus, by 1963 most of the 
NCNC’s Yoruba contingent had broken away to 
found a new Yoruba-based political party and, 
by 1964, the NCNC had to all intents and pur- 
poses become the party of the Ibos. 

In sum, then, democratic regimes which en- 
courage mass participation and competitive po- 
litical parties appear to be especially subject to 
the communalization of political competition. 
Indeed, judging from the experience of post-co- 
lonial regimes, it would seem that it is commu- 
nal conflict and not class conflict which is most 
likely to undermine fledgling democracies. 


1970 


HI. COMMUNAL TRANSFORMATION 


Frequently it is said that communal categories 
ind identities are the givens of social life. One 
san change one’s occupation, but one cannot 
change one’s communal group as readily. Re- 
sently, however, scholars have pointed out that 
under conditions of social mobilization and in- 
ter-group conflict, communal boundaries are in- 
leed transformable. In point of fact, much con- 
temporary communal conflict—whether in Nige- 
ria, India, or the United States—is being waged 
10t by traditional entities, but by communities 
which were formed in the crucible of mobiliza- 
tion and eompetition.2® Thus, it is probably 
more accurate to suggest that conflict produces 
“tribalism” than to argue, as the conventional 
wisdom would have it, that “tribalism” is the 
cause of conflict. 

In the discussion of competitive and institu- 
‘ional communalism we made the tacit assump- 
‘ion that the culture, identity, and boundaries of 
communal groups are formed independently of 
environmental forces. This clearly is an oversim- 
plification which we now wish to drop. This sec- 
tion considers the various ways in which com- 
munal identities and boundaries are transformed 
in response to changing social and political exi- 
gencies. 


Proposition 9. In an environment of social mobil- 
ization and communal competition, communal 
groups will tend to fuse or to expand their tradi- 
tional boundaries to include groups and individuals 
with whom they can identify and who might prove 
useful allies during inter-group conflict.?9 

A number of observers have noted the emer- 
gence within urban areas of communal identities 
and groupings which are considerably wider in 
their embrace than the communities of the tra- 
ditional order. This comment on the case of Af- 
rican urbanization is illustrative: 


A reductive process takes place in the town: the 
intricate mosaic of the countryside becomes simpli- 
fied to a manageable number of ethnic categories. 
A sense of membership in a group significantly ex- 


“See Crawford Young’s discussion of the Congo- 
lese “Bangala,” an example of “artificial ethnicity” 
produced by inter-group competition, in his Politics 
in the Congo, op. cit., pp. 242-246. It should be 
noted that contemporary “Ibo-ness” and “Yoruba- 
ness,’ like contemporary American “Black-ness,” 
are also new forms of communalism engendered by 
mobilization and competition. 

"For a parallel analysis of the relationship be- 
tween conflict and group formation, see Lewis A. 
Coser, The Functions of Social Conflict (New 
York: The Free Press, 1956). 
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panded in scale from the clan and lineage system 
of the very localized rural ‘tribal’ community de- 
velops.” 


Similarly, addressing themselves to the Indian 
case, the Rudolphs use the term, “fusion,” to de- 
scribe the process whereby Indian Jatis (popu- 
larly known as “castes”) of unequal status Join 
to form political and economic alliances against 
their competitors. It is the exigencies of modern 
competition which provide the impetus to alli- 
ance formation: “The higher castes need numer- 
ical strength to sustain their power and status: 
the lower ones need access to resources and op- 
portunities that support of the higher ones can 
yield.”31 As the Rudolphs note, such alliances 
raise the ritual status of the lower castes and thus 
transform their traditional identities. 

Exemplifying the process of communal expan- 
sion in Nigeria is the emergence in this century 
of new, affectually laden, identities of “national- 
ity,” identities which reflect a modern conscious- 
ness of cultural and linguisitie unities of which 
traditional man was largely unaware. The evolu- 
tion of “Ibo” national identity illustrates the 
newness of contemporary identities of national- 
ity especially well, for in the predominantly Ibo- 
speaking East pre-colonial societal fragmenta- 
tion was particularly pronounced. As Simon 
Ottenberg has observed, 


No political superstructure, such as a federation, a 
confederacy, or a state existed. The Ibo units re- 
mained a relatively balanced grouping of indepen- 
dent political structures which never developed into 
a large formal organization, though some units 
absorbed or conquered others, some died out, some 
fragmented, and some changed their characteristics 
through immigration and emigration.” 


But the general pattern of pre-colonial fragmen- 
tation and post-colonial expansion or fusion was 
characteristic not only of the Ibo but also of 
many other loosely-knit linguistic groups which 
today possess a new social and political cohesive- 
ness and self-consciousness. It was only when 


» Anderson, von der Mehden, and Young, op. cit., 
p. 30. 

ʻa Lloyd and Susanne Hoeber Rudolph, op. cil. 
p. 100. 

2 Simon Ottenberg, “Ibo Oracles and Intergroup 
Relations,” Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 
14 (Autumn 1958), 296. For an incisive discussion 
of the political implications of communal trans- 
formation among the Ibo, see Paul Anber, ‘“Mod- 
ernization and Political Disintegration: Nigeria 
and the Ibos,” The Journal of Modern African 
Studies, 5 (1967), 163-179. 
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these groups were brought together within a new 
administrative framework and forced to interact 
—and to compete—that nationality-wide orga- 
nizations and ideologies emerged. Of course, 
the recency of these developments notwithstand- 
ing, few will be surprised if “revisionist” Ibo 
(or, for that matter, Ijaw or Yoruba or Hausa) 
historians of the future find many more 
“historical” ties that explain contemporary 
communal cohesiveness. 

The process of communal expansion in Nige- 
ria 1s manifest not only in the emergence of 
identities of nationality but also in the emer- 
gence of new, politically salient administrative 
identities. Again, this process is most clearly 
seen in the traditionally most fragmented area, 
Eastern Nigeria. There, the new administrative 
units of Native Court Area, Division, and Prov- 
ince incorporated traditionally autonomous 
communities within a common structural frame- 
work and, in the process, generated new political 
interests and identities which were related to, 
but transcended, the village and village-group 
boundaries of the traditional system. Thus, in 
the 1960’s, Ibo-speaking urban dwellers typically 
identified themselves to new acquaintances by 
reference not to their traditional community of 
origin, but to the administrative division and 
province in which that community was located. 
It was these “geo-ethnic” identities around 
which intra-Ibo political conflict normally re- 
volved, for it was only at these wide, non-tradi- 
tional levels of social grouping that Ibos were 
sufficiently numerous to make a political impact 
upon the regional political system .*5 

While this pattern of administrative fusion 
was especially pronounced in Eastern Nigeria, it 
was also evident in Western and Northern Nige- 
ria. In the latter cases, the traditional units were 
considerably larger and more populous, so that 


* The concept of “geo-ethnicity” has much the 
same meaning as Immanuel Wallerstein’s concept 
of “ethnicity,” in Wallerstein, op. cit. The former 
term is preferred here for two reasons. First, it 
offers a sharper conceptual tool than that of “eth- 
nicity” to describe the new kinds of urban group- 
ings which are based upon non-traditional or neo- 
traditional communities of origin. Second, the use 
of the “geo-ethnicity” concept to describe urban 
groupings based upon new, artificial entities enables 
us to reserve the concept of “ethnicity” for urban 
groupings based more strictly on kinship, cultural 
and linguistic ties. See Wolpe, op. cit., and Wolpe, 
“Port Harcourt: A Community of Strangers—The 
Politics of Urban Development in Eastern Nigeria” 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, 1965). 
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the new administrative boundaries tended to 
correspond more closely to the existing commu- 
nal boundaries. Even here, however, the creation 
of the new administrative structures had an 
effect analagous to “fusion,” in that competition 
for governmental patronage—both in colonial 
and in independent Nigeria—placed a premium 
upon communal cohesiveness. In Western Nige- 
ria, for example, Oyos were im competition 
with Ekitis and Ijebus for the scarce rewards of 
the administrative system, and the compet- 
itive process furthered the development of Oyo 
unity. Inasmuch as Oyo, Ekiti and Ijebu con- 
stituted traditional entities as well as modern 
administrative units, intra~Yoruba competition 
had an especially volatile character. By contrast, 
the politically relevant administrative units of 
Iboland were essentially artificial creations com- 
manding relatively little affect on the part of 
their members. Consequently, intra-Ibo political 
competition acquired a distinctively pragmatic 
and pacific character, political success being a 
function of coalition development among tradi- 
tionally autonomous communities. 

The process of fusion also operated at the 
level of the regional governments. As will be de- 
tailed below, the tri-partite administrative sys- 
tem developed by the British and by Nigerian 
leaders led to a considerable concentration of 
power in regional institutions. Therefore, those 
who lived within a given region had a direct 
stake in identifying themselves with those who 
controlled the regional apparatus of government. 
In particular, minority ethnic groups stood to be 
penalized—for example, through the denial of 
government patronage to their members or the 
non-allocation of government amenities—if they 
opposed the government of the day. Thus it was 
that some influential members of the Tiv com- 
munity sought to ally themselves with the 
Northern Peoples’ Congress, despite Tiv antipa- 
thies toward the Muslim Hausa.34 Moreover, 
this tendency toward intra-regional fusion was 
furthered by the regional competition for con- 
trol of the federal government and for federal 
revenues which was built into the national polit- 
ical system. 


Proposition 10. Mobilization and competition lead 
also to the increasing internal differentiation of 
communal categories along socio-economic and 
ideological lines. 

Under social mobilization, individuals move 
into new kinds of occupational and other social 


“See Martin J. Dent, “A Minority Party-~the 
UMBC,” in John F. Mackintosh (ed.), Nigerian 
Government and Politics (Evanston: Northwestern 
University Press, 1966), pp. 461-507. 
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les, and become differentiated by socio-eco- 
mic and ideological criteria. New kinds of so- 
al identities and conflicts emerge—based upon 
ich reference points as occupation, class, and 
litical party. These new identities may or may 
xt cross-cut the lines of communal cleavage. 
Then they do, they may produce political divi- 
ons which—in given situations—override com- 
unal loyalties. 

The Nigerian experience offers two major il- 
istration of politically significant intra-commu- 
al differentiation based on social class and ide- 
logy. The first illustration refers back to the 
nmediate aftermath of World War II and the 
mergence, on the one hand, of a national trade 
nion movement and, on the other, of the radi- 
al Zikist Movement. The second refers to the 
mergence of what Ricard L. Sklar has called, 
re “political class.’’5 

In 1945 and again in 1964, successful general 
‘rikes demonstrated conclusively that the Nige- 
ian labor movement had come of age and was 
apable of united and effective action. In both 
istances, communal divisions were cast aside 
nd a united labor front was able to win signifi- 
‘ant concessions from both governmental and 
rivate employers. Somewhat Jess successful was 
ie short-lived radical Zikist Movement, orga- 
ized in the Jate 1940’s by militant trade union- 
sts and intellectuals, most of whom were Ibo, to 
cjuvenate the NCNC and to force the pace of 
he Independence movement. 

With the administrative regionalization of the 

| eountry in the 1950’s, a nationalist party like 
the NCNC, which until then had been unitarist 
in its constitutional outlook, had to take part in 
elections on the regional level. This meant that 
within the NCNC the fortunes of politicians and 
groups which were communally well connected 
via the tribal unions stood to rise, while the for- 
tunes of labor activists and radical intellectuals 
were destined to fall. Believing constitutional 
advances to be a subterfuge for the protection of 
communal interests, and convinced that inde- 
pendence would come only by way of revolution, 
the more radical wing of the unitarists re- 
sponded to the dilemmas of regionalism with a 
call to direct action. Revolution would put an 
end to constitutional subterfuge, weaken the 
hand of the communal faction in the NCNC, 
and accelerate the pace of independence. 


SOn the Zikist Movement, see Sklar, Nigerian 
Political Parties, op. cit, pp. 72-82. For a discus- 
sion of the emergence of Nigeria’s political class, 
see Sklar, “Contradictions in the Nigerian Politi- 
cal System,” The Journal of Modern African 
Studies, 3 (1965), 201-213. 
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However, the revolutionary aspirations of the 
labor activists and Zikists were thwarted. More- 
over, unable to rely upon the personal support 
of Azikiwe, the Zikists were cut off from the 
main body of the NCNC. Many subsequently 
turned away from the party to Marxism, some 
out of conviction and some out of friendship for 
those who were convinced. Not until the strike 
of 1964 did the Zikists’ isolation from Nigerian 
politics come to an end. From what they consid- 
ered to be the NCNC’s earlier betrayal and 
from their own obvious decline in power during 
the regionalist phase, the activists had learned 
to distrust the communal parties and their lead- 
ers and to be unalterably opposed to regional- 
ism. Regionalism, in their view, was the struc- 
tural cause underlying their political demise of 
the 1950’s and early ‘60’s. 

The second manifestation of intra~communal 
diversification was the emergence of a privileged 
Nigerian political class whose security was tied 
to the maintenance of regional bases of power. 
As Sklar has noted, the accelerating political 
erises which led up to the military coup of Janu- 
ary 1966—indeed, the coup itself—can all be 
viewed as phases of a continuing confrontation 
between this political establishment and a collec- 
tion of anti-regionalist dissident groups, the latter 
including increasingly disaffected communal mi- 
norities and the long-alienated radical trade 
unionists and intellectuals.%¢ 

Developments such as these—the appearance 
of ideologically toned political manifestos and 
organizations, and the formation of a privileged 
political class—have been cited by some stu- 
dents of non-Western societies as evidence of the 
deterioration of communal identities and institu- 
tions. Indeed, implicit in many of the dichoto- 
mous models which have been employed in stud- 
ies of non-Western development is the notion 
that communally “particularistic” and socio- 
economically “universalistic” roles and identities 
lie at the opposite end of a single social contin- 
uum, the emergence of the latter heralding the 
disappearance of the former. As Propositions 11- 
14 below suggest, this view of social develop- 
ment possesses neither theoretical nor empirical 
foundation. 


Proposition 11. Accompanying communal fusion 
and expansion is the deparochialization of tradi- 
tional group ties and perspectives. 

As traditional communal entities are fused to 
form new and more organizationally effective 


"See Sklar, “Nigerian Politics in Perspective,” 
Government and Opposition, 2 (July-October 
1967), 524-539, 
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groupings, the content and significance of tradi- 
tional identities are substantially changed. 
Changes of particular importance are the gener- 
ally reduced affect associated with the tradi- 
tional order and the widening of social and polit- 
ical horizons. The Rudolphs’ description of these 
developments in India is applicable also to Nige- 


ria: 


...As the block and district headquarters, the ex- 
travillage enterprise and the market town, the local 
school, cinema, and radio set, have become increas- 
ingly relevant for village lives, they have created 
alternative environments for profit, prestige, and 
self-esteem. By enlarging the reach of empathy, 
broadening horizons, and multiplying reference 
groups, they have helped to deparochialize the inti- 
mate and closed world of the village. New oppor- 
tunities, sentiments, and ideas have reduced and 
dispersed the concentration of affect, power, and 
economic dependence at the local level.” 


In short, social mobilization leads to the widen- 
ing of social horizons and the loosening of tradi- 
tional bonds. Urbanization, for example, re- 
moves individuals from the constraints of tradi- 
tional authority and leads them to participate in 
numerous social roles which not only have no 
traditional sanction but also which often involve 
interaction across the communal boundaries of 
the traditional order. As a result, new interests 
and loyalties and authorities come to have a 
claim upon the individual’s time and attention. 
This does not mean that traditional identities 
and institutions disintegrate; to the contrary, 
they may well persist and retain both social and 
political significance. It does mean, however, 
that such identities and institutions, if they per- 
sist, will acquire new functions and new mean- 
ing. 
From the standpoint of conventional theory, 
it would seem paradoxical that deparochializa- 
tion has been associated with intensified rather 
than diminished communal conflict. Too fre- 
quently, political development has been seen in 
terms of a struggle between “nationalism” and 
“traditionalism,” the fall of the latter thereby 
signalling the rise of the former. In point of fact, 
the developmental process yields many new and 
competitive communal groupings, of which the 
nation-state is but one variant, and one, more- 
over, which is relatively remote. Yet, to note the 
tenuousness of nation-state loyalties is not to 
denigrate the significant integrative processes at 
work at the regional and sub-regional levels of 
many polities. Indeed, it might well be argued in 
the Nigerian case that the very success of lower- 


" Lloyd and Susanne Hoeber Rudolph, op. cit., 
p. 101. 
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level communal integration has made more diff 
cult the task of national integration. 


Proposition 12. Communal transformation en 
tails the multiplication rather than the substitutior 
of social identities. 

The emergence of new patterns of communa 
identity through expansion, fusion and deparo 
chialization does not necessarily mean the de 
struction of old communal loyalties. It means 
more commonly, the superimposition upon the 
traditional reference points of wider concentric 
circles of communalism. The old identities, ir 
effect, coexist with the new, with the conse. 
quence that citizens come to hold multiple com- 
munal identities (for example, to their family 
village, region, nationality, church, nation. 
state). By the same token, the internal differen- 
tiation of communal categories by socio-eco- 
nomic and ideological criteria signals the prolif- 
eration of additional social reference points 
rather than the substitution of the new for the 
old. An individual may be an Ibo and also a fac- 
tory worker. His acquisition of a new socio-eco- 
nomic identity need not mean the elimination of' 
his prior communal point of reference. This 
point is crucial, for it explains, in part, the para- 
doxical persistence of communal sentiments and 
communal conflict within modernizing and mod- 
ernized societies. The precise relationship be- 
tween communal and non-communal identities is 
the subject of the next set of propositions. 


IV. COMMUNAL COMPARTMENTALIZATION 
Proposttion 18. Since politically salient identities 
are situationally specific, communal and non-com- 
munal political orientations may well coexist within 
the same person. 

The individual’s perception of the social situa- 
tion determines which of his multiple identities 
will be most politically salient at any given mo- 
ment. The relative political salience of an indi- 
vidual’s multiple social identities is not fixed. It 
is, rather, m a constant state of flux. As Ander- 
son, von der Mehden and Young state, “Every 
actor in the political community, no matter how 
unimportant, has a multiplicity of potential foci 
of social solidarity. The appropriate role is pre- 
scribed by the nature of the situation—or more 
precisely, by the actor’s perception of the situa- 
tion.”38 This formulation highlights the element 
of contingency which underpins the always- 
shifting Imes of political cleavage. In some situa- 
tions, men join together in defense of their com- 
mon religious commitment. In others, they orga- 
nize to protect their economic interests or, at 
election time, to promote the interests and pres- 


3 Anderson, von der Mehden and Young, op. cit., 
p. 60. 
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ge of their communities of origin. The crucial 
oint is that political response is inexplicable 
ithout reference to the actor’s social context 
ad to his perceptions of that context. 
This theoretical position relies heavily on the 
ork of scholars associated with the Rhodes- 
ivingston Institute, in particular, Max Gluck- 
an, A. L. Epstein and J. Clyde Mitchell. 
hus Gluckman has pointed out that “though 
developments in urban and in rural areas affect 
one another .. . the specific associations of each 
may exist independently ... the Africans’ lives 
are partly dichotomized, and they live in sepa- 
rate compartments like other men.’’° Though in 
this context Gluckman emphasizes the urban- 
rural dichotomy, In principle it can be argued 
without doing violence to his major point that 
men “compartmentalize” their identities within 
urban and rural areas as well as between them. 
Since the various identities of any given indi- 
vidual are each “triggered” by different social 
situations, seemingly incompatible or conflicting 
identities may well co-exist within the same per- 
son. Social roles may, in effect, be “compartmen- 
talized,” thereby permitting the individual to re- 
spond flexibly to changing social and political 
circumstances. Thus, it is possible for the same 
person to join a trade union to advance his occu- 
pational interests, a communal association to 
promote his social or electoral objectives, and a 
religious Interest group to lobby for educational 
reforms. In short, it is possible for an individual 
to be both a communal and a non-communal po- 
litical actor. 
Returning to the Nigerian case, we are now in 
a position to explain both the success of the 1945 
and 1964 general strikes and the failure of the 
trade union leaders, in 1964, to convert their la- 
bor following into votes for labor candidates at 
election time.*+ When it came to questions of the 


"See Max Gluckman, “Tribalism in Modern 
British Central Africa,” in Van Den Berghe, op. cit., 
pp. 346-360. This article first appeared in Cahiers 
D’Etudes Africaines, 1 (January 1960), 55-70. Also, 
A. L. Epstein, Politics in an Urban African Com- 
munity (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 
1958); and Clyde Mitchell, The Kalela Dance 
(Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1956). 
For a recent application of the situational mode of 
analysis developed by the Rhodes-Livingstone 
group to the Nigerian scene, see Leonard Plotnicov, 
Strangers to the City: Urban Man in Jos, Nigeria 
(Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1967). 

2 See Gluckman, op. ctt., p. 359. For a critical dis- 
cussion of Gluckman’s views, see Michael Banton, 
Race Relations (New York: Basie Books, 1967), 
pp. 239-240, 

“See Robert Melson, “Politics and the Nigerian 
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pocketbook—to questions of salary and condi- 
tions of service—Nigerian workers held much in 
common irrespective of their diverse communal 
attachments. During the strike actions in both 
1945 and 1964 it was the socio-economic identi- 
ties of these men which were in the foreground; 
in the confrontation with employers, their com- 
munal points of reference held little salience ancl 
labor unity was possible. But when it came to 
the election of parliamentary candidates in 1964, 
their communal identities were “triggered” once 
again and the trade unionists voted their com- 
munal loyalties. As a result, the same trade 
union leaders who had enjoyed the support of a 
communally heterogeneous rank-and-file during 
the 1964 general strike were deserted when they 
subsequently transformed themselves from lead- 
ers of a socio-economic protest into parliamen- 
tary candidates in opposition to the commu- 
nally-based regional parties. The moment the 
strike was concluded, the lines of political cleav- 
age within the nation were redrawn, socio-eco- 
nomic identities once again being subordinated 
to the communal identities of region and nation- 
ality. 

Proposition 14. Since communal and non-communa] 
political orientations may co-exist within individ- 
uals, each activated in different social contexts, 
modernization need not eliminate communal dif- 
ferentiation and conflict. 

A clear implication of the argument advanced 
above is that there is no necessary incompatibil- 
ity between functioning as a modern economic 
man, on the one hand, and performing as a com- 
munal political actor, on the other. We have 
suggested, in brief, that one can participate 
effectively In a communally heterogeneous in- 
dustrial occupation and trade union five days a 
week, and still vote his communal loyalties at 
election time. If this is so, it would appear to 
follow that communal] differentiation and con- 
flict may well persist in the midst of economic 
modernization. Not only may communal parti- 
cularism be compatible with a modern industrial 
order, the foregoing suggests that it may well be 
an essential component of that order. For, by 
the multiplication and compartmentalization of 
both communal and non-communa] identities, 
individuals are able to respond more flexibly to 
changing social and political circumstances. In 
effect, the retention of communal points of refer- 
ence enables industrial man to receive the best 
of two worlds—the collectivism inherent in the 


General Strike of 1964,” in Robert Rotberg and Ali 
Mazrui (eds.), Protest and Power in Black Africa 
(New York and London: Oxford University Press, 
1970) ; and Wolpe, “Port Harcourt: A Community 
of Strangers,” op. cit, pp. 423-454. 
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functionally diffuse ties of language and culture, 
and the individuation requisite to effective per- 
formance in the modern commercial and indus- 
trial milieu. We are suggesting, in short, that the 
essence of modernity may lie not in the transi- 
tion from particularistic to universalistic forms, 
but rather in their compartmentalization.*? 

How well individuals and groups do in fact 
compartmentalize their mdny identities is of 
course an empirical question. It can be expected 
that the extent to which co-existing social iden- 
tities will be compartmentalized will vary with 
how individuals and groups perceive and inter- 
pret particular situations. There arise situations, 
for example, in which individuals may experi- 
ence “role conflict” or “cross-pressures” which 
reflect a difficulty in choosing among conflicting 
loyalties or in determining which set of loyalties 
is most appropriate to a particular situation.** 

An illustration of this problem can be gleaned 
from the experience of Nigerian workers after 
the June General Strike of 1964 and before the 
. December Federal elections. Two kinds of politi- 
clans began to compete for the labor vote. On 
the one hand, there were politically-oriented la- 
bor leaders who wanted to take the opportunity 
of the strike and of the elections to form a labor 
party. They made their appeals to the class in- 
terests of Nigerian workers. On the other 
hand, there were the politicians of the major po- 
litical parties who made their appeals to their 
communal loyalties. Thus between June and De- 
cember 1964, workers were cross-pressured be- 
tween their class and their ethnic loyalties. As it 
turned out the cross-pressure was weak and a 
majority of workers supported their communal 
parties. 

How the workers responded to the cross-pres- 
sure was clearly related both to the objective 
situation of growing communal conflict during 
the election and to their perception of the in- 
compatibility between -choosing a labor party 
and choosing a communal party. With regard to 
the. first point it should be noted that the Fed- 
eral election of 1964, coming as it did on the 
heels of the many political crises of Federation, 


“ As the Rudolphs note, “Compartmentalization 
not only physically separates ... home and family 
from place and colleagues, but also prevents the 
different norms of behavior and belief appropriate 
to modernity and tradition from colliding and caus- 
ing conflict in the lives of those who live by both.” 
Op. cit., pp. 121-122. 

* «Cross-pressures are combinations of character- 
istics which in 2 given context would tend to lead 
the individual to vote on both sides of a contest.” 
See Bernard Berelson et al., Voting (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1954), p. 283. 
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raised the salience of communal security an 

survival. We should not be surprised therefo1 

that at first, in June, almost nine out of te 

workers responding to a survey indicated suy 

port for a labor party, but that as the electio 

progressed a growing number of workers ind 

cated support for regional parties and diminishir 

support for labor parties. With regard to th 

second point we should not be surprised that a. 

most a fifth indicated their allegiance to bot 

parties throughout the election period. Such ir 
consistency need not have been based on flaw 
in logical reasoning, but on the confusing situs 
tion which existed during the election. It is signifi 
cant, for example, that the more educated th 
trade unionist and the longer his involvement i 
the trade union—that is, the more informatio 
the worker had at his disposal—the less likely 
was he to be inconsistent and to support bot 
parties.‘ 

In order to understand the political behavio 
of actors who are cross-pressured between thei 
communal and non-communal identities it be 
comes necessary to specify to what extent role 
are compartmentalized and to what extent 
cross-pressures are actually felt. This empirical 
variance among individuals and between situa- 
tions does not detract, however, from the basic 
point that there need not be an inherent incom- 
patibility among co-existing communal and non- 
communal! identities. 


V. CONCLUSIONS 


In concluding this analysis of the relationship 
between modernization and communal conflict, 
three themes require emphasis. The first con- 
cerns the political distinctiveness and signifi- 
cance of communal conflict, as contrasted with 
other types of inter-group conflict. Clifford 
Geertz has noted that communal groups differ 
from groups formed on the basis of economic in- 
terest or “class-consciousness” in that the latter 
are seldom “. . . considered as possible self- 
standing, maximal social units, as candidates for 
nationhood.”45 Since communal groups may in 


“See Robert Melson, “Ideology and Inconsis- 
tency: The Politics of the ‘Cross-pressured’ Ni- 
gerian Worker,” American Political Science Review 
(March 1971), reprinted in Melson and Wolpe, 
op. cit. 

** Geertz, op. cit, p. 111. See also Deutsch, Na- 
tionalism and Social Communalization, op. cit., 
p. 78: “In an age of nationalism, a nationality is a 
peoplé pressing to acquire a measure of effective 
control over the behavior of its members. It is 2 
people striving to equip itself with power, with 
some machinery of compulsion strong enough to 
make the enforcement of its commands sufficiently 


1970 
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fact be considered as “candidates for nation- 
hood,” communal conflict—unlike, for example, 
class conflict—may bring into question the very 
boundaries of the nation-state.4® This is not to 
suggest that class conflict may not possess the 
same intensity as communal conflict: the Rus- 
sian and French revolutions testify to the poten- 
tial intensity of class conflict. Nor Js it to sug- 
gest that communal conflict may not be signifi- 
cantly motivated by socio-economic issues: on 
the contrary, to the extent that communal con- 
flict touches on problems of redistribution of 
wealth, status, and power it tends to resemble 
class conflict. The important point, however, is 
that conflict between social classes which are not 
also communal groups does not threaten the in- 
tegrity of national political boundaries, whereas 


probable... .” For Deutsch, what differentiates a 
people from a nationality is precisely the attempt 
by a communal group to gain power in order to 
discipline itself and to have its demands met by 
others. In that sense, Nigerian political parties, to 
the extent that they became representatives of a 
particular communal group served the function of 
transforming a people into a nationality. Thus, by 
1965, Nigerian politics had come to resemble the 
polities of the multi-national nation-states of 
Europe before the First World War. See also An- 
derson, von der Mehden and Young, op. cit. p. 17: 
“By ‘nationalism’ we mean the assertion of the will 
io constitute an autonomous political community 
by a self-conscious group whether or not the group 
coincides with a recognized state.” 

*“ It is interesting that many scholars have tended 
to discount the significance of communal conflict. 
Ralf Dahrendorf, for example, while distinguishing 
between communal and class conflict, dismisses con- 
sideration of the former in favor of an analysis of 
the latter. In formulating a theory of class conflict, 
he asserts, “. .. we arc by no means considering a 
general theory of social conflict, although I would 
undertake to defend the assertion that we are deal- 
ing here with one of the most important, if not the 
most important type of social conflict. However 
important as problems of social conflict St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Night, Crystal Night, and Little Rock 
may be [these are all examples of communal con- 
flict], the French Revolution, the British General 
Strike of 1926, and the events in East Berlin on 
June 17, 1953, seem to me more germane for struc- 
tural analysis . . . the sociological theory of con- 
flict would do well to confine itself for the time 
being to an explanation of the frictions between 
the rulers and the ruled in given organizations.” 
See Dahrendorf, “Toward a Theory of Social Con- 
flict,” in Amitai Etzioni (ed.), Social Change (New 
York: Basic Books, 1964), p. 101. 
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the very nature of communal conflict involves 
the potentiality of secession and boundary revi- 
sion. Of course, to the extent that moderniza- 
tion uproots communal groups from particular 
geographical areas and distributes their mem- 
bers according to the exigencies of the market 
place, the probability of actual secession is 
greatly reduced. Thus, secession did not prove a 
viable strategy for pre-war European Jews, de- 
spite the fact that intense communal conflict 
produced minority demands for geographical 
and political separation. Indeed, it was from 
such roots that the Zionist movement sprang.” 
For similar reasons, the chances for secession by 
Black Americans in the contemporary United 
States are slim indeed, though the Black Muslim 
and Republic of New Africa movements are elo- 
quent testimony to the mtensity of separatist 
sentiment within some segments of the Black 


- American community.*® It should be noted that 


the foreclosure of the secessionist option is one 
of the factors underlying the sense of powerless- 
ness of communal minorities in modern societics. 

The second critical theme which bears elabo- 
ration is the persistence of communalism in 
transitional and modern as well as traditional 
societies. This is so because communal formation 
and conflict are not merely the reflection of cul- 
tural “givens” and “primordial sentiments.”!° 
Social change leads to the formation of entircly 
new communal groupings which crystallize 
around new foci of culture and identity. Com- 
munalism, in short, is an inherent aspect of so- 
cial change in all culturally heterogeneous soci- 
eties. This suggests that the disappearance of 
those groups which comprise a culturally hetero- 
geneous society at any particular point in time 
herald neither the disappearance of all commu- 
nal formations nor the amelioration of commu- 
nal conflict. Thus, in the United States, the 
transformation of first-generation Italian, Irish, 
and Polish immigrant identities and institutions 
has signalled not the disappearance of communa! 
politics, but the emergence of a more inclusive 
communalism based upon ethnic solidarity on the 
one hand, and religious denominationalism on the 


“On the Zionist movement, see Ben Halpern, 
The Idea of the Jewtsh State (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1961). 

“On the Black Muslim movement, see E. U. 
Essien-Udom, Black Nationalism: A Search for 
Identity in America (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1962). 

° Geertz’ term, “primordial sentiments,” may be 
an unfortunate label, if it suggests that the bonds 
which define the cohesiveness of a communal group 
are in some sense pre-historical, given, or unchange- 
able. Op. cit., p. 109, 
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other hand.®° Similarly, in Nigeria, the weakening 
of traditional authority and cohesiveness has been 
accompanied not by the disappearance of com- 
munal identities but by their transformation 
and expansion. l 
Finally, the potentially disintegrative implica- 
tions of intense communal conflict, together with 
the likelihood of its persistence, suggest that pol- 
icy makers must begm to come to terms with 
communalism. If we are correct in our analysis 
of the relationship between modernization and 
communalism, communal categories might well 


*° Michael Parenti, “Ethnie Politics and the Per- 
sistence of Ethnic Identification,” this REVIEW, 
61 (September 1967), 717-726. 
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become more rather than less politically salien 

Intense communal conflict poses an especiall 

trying dilemma for fragile democratic regimes 
To the extent that such regimes encourage socia 
mobilization and participation, they may be un 
dermining the very basis of their legitimacy an 

stability. Political arrangements must be foun 

which accord to all communal groups a mean- 
ingful role in national life and which are able tc 
keep communal conflict within manageable 
bounds. The stability of culturally plural soci- 
eties is threatened not by communalism, per se 
but by the failure of national institutions explic- 
itly to recognize and accommodate existing com- 
munal divisions and interests. 


SOLDIERS IN MUFTI: THE IMPACT OF MILITARY RULE UPON 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN THE 
NON-WESTERN STATES? 


Eric A. NORDLINGER 
Brandeis University 


When military officers are either sitting m the 
overnmental saddle or have one foot securely 
n the stirrup, is it likely that such military con- 
rolled governments will pursue policies of socio- 

economic change and reform? What are the offi- 
cer-politicians’ motivations in reacting to the 
possibilities of such modernizing changes? Un- 
der what conditions are their motivations likely 
to vary? This essay attempts to answer these 
questions with regard to the contemporary non- 
western states. And in making the attempt, I be- 
lieve that the analysis falls squarely withm the 
purview of certain recent changes that are tak- 
ing place in the study of comparative politics. 
These changes may be most broadly depicted as 
a movement away from that aspect of behavior- 
alism that has focused exclusively upon 
‘“mputs,” and away from that dimension of 
“scientism” that has focused upon abstract con- 
cepts at the expense of empirical analysis. The 
change can also be described (in an overly facile 
manner) as a movement toward the politics in 
political science and the government in compar- 
ative politics. 

As is evidenced in LaPalombara’s call for 
“parsimony” in the selection of problems, we 
should choose problems for analysis that are bla- 
tantly political and of obvious contemporary rele- 
vance. In approximately half of the contempo- 
rary non-western states military officers either 
occupy the topmost seats of government them- 
selves or they have a marked influence upon the 
civilian incumbents. And when this fact is 
placed alongside the potential of most contempo- 
rary governments to influence the pace and di- 
rection of social and economie change, this es- 
say’s central concern fulfills LaPalombara’s cri- 
terion. The shift in emphasis is also found in 
Pennock’s concern with those normatively de- 
fined outcomes which he calls “political goods,” 


*The research and writing of this article was 
generously supported by the Center for Interna- 
tional Affairs, Harvard University, and the National 
Science Foundation (grant number 01—GS-2098). 
For their much appreciated suggestions and criti- 
cisms I am indebted to Amos Perlmutter, Gary 
Orran, John D. Powell, Donald Hindley, George 
A. Kelly, and James F. Guyot. 


and Almond’s recent emphasis upon governmen- 
tal capabilities. Insofar as governments act or 
fail to act in satisfying popular aspirations for 
greater economic opportunities, security and 
well-being, we are in the realm of Pennock’s 
“political goods” of individual security and dig- 
nity, and what Almond refers to as the govern- 
ment’s “responsive” and “distributive” capabili- 
ties. Huntington’s singular concern for political 
and governmental institutions, and Macridis’ de- 
sire for a comparative politics that is relevant 
to, and focused around, the “black box” of gov- 
ernmental institutions, represent another aspect 
of the “winds of change” that are beginning to 
reshape the study of comparative politics. Since 
this essay is not directly concerned with the fac- 
tors that contribute to military intervention, fo- 
cusing instead upon the officers after they have 
translated their military power into governmen- 
tal power, we are clearly well within the confines 
of the governmental “black box.” And although 
I do not intend to introduce the concept of insti- 
tutionalization in this essay, the appearance of 
soldiers in mufti is an important manifestation 
of Huntington’s notion of low political institu- 
tionalization or “political decay.” 


i, THE STATE OF THE LITERATURE 


A number of respected political scientists have 
already offered a substantial answer to our cen- 
tral question. According to this perhaps prevail- 
ing interpretation, the likely consequences of 
military rule are economic growth, the moderniza- 
tion of economic and social structures, and a 
more equitable distribution of scarce economic 


2 Joseph LaPalombara, “Macrotheories and Mi- 
croapplications in Comparative Politics: A Widen- 
ing Chasm,” Comparative Politics, 1 (October 
1968), 52-78; J. Roland Pennock, “Political De- 
velopment, Political Systems, and Political Goods,” 
18 World Politics (April 1966), 415-434; Gabriel A. 
Almond, “A Development Approach to Political 
Systems,” 7 World Politics (January 1965), 183- 
214; Samuel P. Huntington, Political Order in 
Changing Societies (New Haven, 1968); Roy C. 
Macridis, “Comparative Politics and the Study of 
Government,” Comparative Politics, 1 (October 
1968) 79-90. 
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values and opportunities. As sponsors of these 
types of change, soldiers in mufti are depicted as 
progressive forces, whose politicization is to be 
commended if not recommended, rather than 
being condemned as an usurpation of civilian 
authority. A number of factors are said to have 
shaped the officers’ progressive motivations in 
. carrying out the coup and in governing the 
country in the post-coup period. 

Lucian Pye has suggested that the continuing 
modernization of the military’s organization and 
weaponry has instilled in the officers the belief 
that their society ought also to be modernized. 
“Above all else the revolution in military tech- 
nology has caused the army leaders of the newly 
emergent countries to be extremely sensitive to 
the extent to which their countries are economi- 
cally and technologically underdeveloped. Called 
upon to perform roles basic to advanced soci- 
eties, the more politically conscious officers can 
hardly avoid being aware of the need for sub- 
stantial changes in their own societies.”? Simi- 
larly, with respect to the Middle East and 
North Africa, Manfred Halpern has written: 
“the more the army was modernized, the more 
its composition, organization, spirit, capabilities, 
and purpose constituted a radical criticism of 
the existing political system.’* With reference to 
Latin America, John J. Johnson has pointed to a 
related consequence of military modernization: 
the officers’ technical-managerial orientation is 
said to have made it easier for them to accept 
the shift in political power from the land-hold- 
ing elite to the new “urban alliances.”® 

The officers’ social backgrounds are also 
thought to be relevant. Edward A. Shils has 
noted that in non-western societies officers tend 
to be recruited from lower middle class families 
of traders, craftsmen and small farmers, and 
that these men are painfully aware of the dis- 
tance separating them from the wealthy and 
powerful. When these officers do achieve politi- 
cal influence they are not sympathetic to big 
businessmen and conservative politicians, and 


*Lucian W. Pye, “Armies in the Process of Po- 
litical Modernization,” in John J. Johnson (ed.), 
The Role of the Military in Underdeveloped Coun- 
irtes (Princeton, 1962), p. 78; also see pp. 80-82. 

t Manfred Halpern, The Politics of Social 
Change in the Middle East and North Africa 
(Princeton, 1963), p. 258. Similarly, see Morroe 
Berger, The Arab World Today (New York, 1962), 
pp. 389-890, and P. J. Vatikiotis, The Egyptian 
Army in Politics (Bloomington, 1961), esp. pp. 211, 
233. 

John J. Johnson, The Miltary and Society in 
Latin America (Stanford, 1964), p. 237, 
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thus by implication, they are favorably dispose 
toward the redistribution of wealth.© With re 
spect to Latin America, Johnson has claimec 
that the increasing recruitment of officers witl 
lower middle class and working class back 
grounds means that “the armed forces may b 
expected to be more inclined than formerly t 
gravitate toward positions identified with popu 
lar aspirations and to work with the representa 
tives of the popular elements.” Furthermore, a 
officer recruitment penetrates to lower socia 
strata, “the industrial-commercial bourgeoisie it 
Latin Ameriea will be surrendering control o 
the armed forces, which are maintained by their 
taxes, to groups more radical than themselves.’” 

In referring to the officer corps of Southeast 
Asia, Guy Pauker states that they “are not the 
product of social classes with feudal traditions.” 
Rather, their participation in the struggles for 
national independence and modernization, has 
produced an officer corps that is unlikely to be- 
come “the natural allies of feudal or other 
vested interests. Their natural propensities are 
progressive.”® Then there is Halpern’s conten- 
tion that in the Middle East and North Africa, 
the officers showed “an acute awareness of the 
chronic ills of their countries,” having joined the 
military in order to escape from the economic 
frustrations of civilian life compounded by the 
established elites’ failure to encourage economic 
growth.® 

This last comment of Halpern’s is only one 
part of his powerfully stated argument in which 
officer-politicians act as effective agents of socio- 
economic change because of their close connec- 
tion with “the new middle class.” The defining 
feature of this new middle class is its salaried 
position, in .contrast with the propertied and 
land-owning middle class. It is made up of 
teachers, administrators, scientists, lawyers, en- 
gineers, while collar workers and military officers. 
This class is said to be commited to the refash- 
joning of society; it is only through social re- 


° Edward A. Shils, “The Military in the Political 
Development of the New States,” in Johnson (ed.), 
op. ctl, p. 17. But ef. p. 31 for the soldiers’ dis- 
trust of anti-traditional modernizers. 

* Johnson, op. cit., pp. 152, 250. Also see Lyle N. 
MeAlister, “The Military,” in John J. Johnson 
(ed.), Continuity and Change in Latin America 
(Stanford, 1964), pp. 145-160. 

*Guy J. Pauker, “Southeast Asia as a Problem 
Area in the Next Decade,” World Politics, 11 
(April 1959), pp. 389-340. 

° Manfred Halpern, “Middle Eastern Armies and 
the New Middle uae in Johnson (ed.), The i 
of the Military ..., p. 295, 
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orms that careers will be opened and secured 
or people like themselves who constitute a meri- 
ocracy rather than an established class. The 
ew middle class is sufficiently self-conscious 
ind powerful to “undertake the remolding of so- 
iety,” in large part because it has enlisted the 
oilitary in this effort. “The army has become 
he instrument of the new middle class.” And in 
dhering to this alliance the army has been 
ransformed “from an instrument of repression 
n its own interests or that of kings into the 
vanguard of nationalism and social reform.”?° 
Since this essay is an attempt to establish the 
plausibility of an alternative interpretation of 
the consequences of military rule I should like to 
make two points quite clear at the outset. First, 
I am not going to take up the question of 
whether the particular reasons these writers of- 
fered for their conclusion that the military in 
politics are agents of economic change are valid 
or invalid. In passing, I would say that they 
have presented remarkably little evidence for 
their arguments, while failing to analyze—as op- 
posed to simply stating—the supposed connec- 
tions between the officers’ technical orientations 
and social backgrounds and their hypothesized 
modernizing activities and motivations.‘ Even 


”» Manfred Halpern, Social Change ..., pp. 52-54, 
258, 258 and passim. See the criticisms levelled at 
Halpern’s thesis in Amos Perlmutter, “Egypt and 
the Myth of the New Middle Class: A Compara- 
tive Analysis,” 10 Comparative Studies in Soctety 
and History (October 1967). The ensuing debate 
between Perlmutter and Halpern is found in tbid., 
11 (January 1969) and 12 (January 1970). 

* Although he is only referring to Latin America, 
Schmitter’s comments are even more applicable to 
those continents in which military intervention is 
not quite the hallmark it has become in Latin 
America. Studies of military intervention in Latin 
America have “surprisingly ... focused exclusively 
on (its) causes ... and have neglected almost en- 
tirely (its) consequences. They leave us with the 
generals (or colonels as the case may be) battering 
down the gates to the presidential palace ... and 
tell us very little about what these triumphant 
groups do with their newly acquired power.” The 
officer-politicians become the “objects rather than 
the subjects of analysis.” The literature abounds 
with speculations and scattered observations re- 
garding the consequences of military intervention, 
but they “are rarely accompanied by evidence.” 
Relying upon cross-national and longitudinal ag- 
gregate data, Schmitter systematically analyzes the 
impact of Latin America’s officer-politicians upon 
governmental outputs and economic outcomes, al- 
though he does not atlempt to explain the officers’ 
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if they are correct in thinking that the officers’ 
technical orientations and anti-conservative so- 
cial backgrounds do predispose them to carry 
out programs of economic and social change, 
other factors have been ignored which have a 
sufficiently powerful effect upon the officers’ mo- 
tivations to overshadow their possible moderniz- 
ing predispositions? And where the military do 
sponsor certain types of economic change they 
do so for reasons which are quite different from 
those that have been suggested. Secondly, a 
number of political scientists, among them Shils, 
Pye, and Halpern, believe that a country’s mili- 
tary establishment is likely to have important 
modernizing impacts over and above those al- 
ready alluded to. Hans Daalder presents the fol- 
lowing list of such consequences: military con- 
siderations have dictated the building of roads, 
communications networks and heavy industries, 
which have “benefited social and economic life 
generally;” the skills learned within the military 
may be applied to civilian pursuits after the offi- 
cers and men leave the service; and the rational 
basis of military organization has a spillover 
effect upon organizational patterns throughout 
the society.1* My reaction to this list of happy 
outcomes is simply this: the military may or 
may not be making these contributions, but 
whether they do or do not is almost completcly 
unrelated to their acquisition of political power. 
The validity of Daalder’s generalizations is al 


political behavior. For the most part his findings 
dovetail with the aggregate analysis reported below. 
Philippe C. Schmitter, “Military Intervention, Po- 
litical Competitiveness and Publie Policy in Latin 
America: 1950-1967,” mimeographed, 1970, Center 
for International Affairs, Harvard University, pp. 
1, 7. 

* Morris Janowitz also suggests that the officers’ 
technical education and their opposition to re- 
ligiously defined traditions inclines them to act as 
modernizers. However, he does not argue that these 
predispositions are sufficiently pervasive and power- 
ful to overcome other factors, which would allow 
him to say that soldiers in mufti generally aci as 
modernizers. See The Military in the Polittcal 
Development of New Nations (Chicago, 1964), pp. 
28, 44, 67. 

“Hans Daalder, The Role of the Miltary in 
the Emerging Countries (The Hague, 1962), pp. 18- 
20. For similar claims, including socialization into 
national as opposed to parochial attitudes, see Jan- 
owitz, op. cit., pp. 81-82; M. J. V. Bell, “The Mili- 
tary in the New States of Africa,” in Jacques Van 
Doorn (ed.), Armed Forces and Society (The 
Hague, 1968), pp. 263-264; Lyle N. McAlister, 
op. cit., pp. 136-144; Johnson, op. cit., p. 258. 
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best marginally affected by the presence or ab- 
sence of military officers in decision-making cir- 
cles. Which is to say that these generalizations 
are beyond this essay’s confines. 

Returning to the questions with which I be- 
gan this paper, my answers to them can now be 
set out. At the level of descriptive generaliza- 
tion, when military officers occupy the highest 
seats of government, or when they have a good 
measure of control over the civilian incumbents, 
the officer-politicians are commonly unconcerned 
with the realization of economic change and re- 
form, and where there are civilian organizations 
and strata pressing for such changes the officers 
purposefully oppose them. This statement must, 
however, be immediately modified by adding 
that within a particular social and political con- 
text (when there is hardly a middle class to 
speak of, and when workers and peasants have 
not been politically mobilized), soldiers in mufti 
sometimes allow or even encourage economic 
modernization. At the level of explanation, I 
would point to two motivations that go a long 
way toward accounting for the officer-politi- 
cians’ conservative tendencies in protecting or 
failing to alter the economic and social status 
guo. These are the officers’ determined pur- 
suance of their corporate interests in combina- 
tion with their deeply inculcated military values 
that assign overriding importance to the preser- 
vation of a particular type of political stability, 
and the officers’ attachments to their middle 
class interests and identities. This interpretation 
does not include the claim that regimes featur- 
ing a politicized military are necessarily less suc- 
cessful in bringing about modernizing changes 
than are regimes of a purely civilian variety. I 
am only suggesting that, except under certain 
conditions, soldiers in mufti are not agents of 
modernization as has been commonly asserted, 
concomitantly offering some explanations for 
this descriptive generalization. And even if it 
turns out that civilian politicians fare no better 
as modernizing agents than officer-politicians, 
the motivations and values underlying the activ- 
ities of the latter are commonly quite different 
from those of the former. 


ll. THE OFFICERS’ CORPORATE INTERESTS AND 
MILITARY VALUES 


Dankwart Rustow offered an incontrovertible 
generalization when he wrote: “In the mid- 
twentieth century, any serious claimant to 
power, regardless of his antecedents, associa- 
tions, or intentions, will justify his claim by pro- 
fessing profound concern for national indepen- 
dence, for popular aspirations, for social justice 
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and for economic development.”** In the wor 
of another writer, “At the hour of the politic 
triumph, all army officers in the postwar Middl 
East have claimed to be _  card-bearin 
reformers.”*5 However, when the military are : 
more or less autonomous state within a state 
without a constituency to which they are re 
sponsible or an executive to which they are sub: 
ordinate, they are unlikely to be motivated by 
the goals of popular responsiveness, social anc 
economic reforms, or economic development 
The officers’ corporate interests and militar 
values go a long way in accounting for their dis 
inclination to match their original pronunciam 
ientos with governmental decisions. 

In discussing the various factors which dis- 
pose the armed forces to intervene, S. B. Finer 
attributes a good deal of importance to the offi- 
cers’ corporate self-interest. “The military is 
jealous of its corporate status and privileges,” 
which, in its most aggressive form, “can lead to 
the military demand to be the ultimate judge on 
all matters affecting the armed forces. . . . these 
certainly include foreign policy, and invariably 
include domestic economic policy and may well 
include all the factors making for morale, i.e., 
education and the mass media of communication 
. . 2226 While I certainly agree with this point, I 
would like to expand upon it by suggesting how 
this corporate self-interest is more encompassing 
than implied by Finer’s statement and his sup- 


porting examples, concomitantly showing how it 


hinders economie and social change. 


When we add the enormous political power | 


frequently enjoyed by the military to their cor- 
porate interests, it comes as no surprise to find 
that the armed forces have sometimes been 
characterized as the country’s most powerful 
“trade union.” And as is true of most unions, 
the military act to maintain or increase their 
wealth and prerogatives even when these values 
conflict with the aspirations and interests of 
larger segments within the society. In countries 
suffering from economic scarcity, and in the ab- 
sence of internal or external threats, funds de- 
voted to military expenditures hinder the rate of 
economic growth, and limit the size of progres- 
sive social service, health and welfare programs. 


4 Dankwart A. Rustow, A World of Nations: 
Problems of Political Modernization (Washington, 
D.C., 1967), pp. 16-17. 

$ J. C. Hurewitz, Middle East Politics: The Mil- 
tary Dimension (New York, 1969), p. 117. 

“S, E. Finer, The Man on Horseback: The Role 
of the Military in Politics (New York, 1962), p. 47 
and passim. 
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What is more to the point here is the existence 
of a relationship between size of these economi- 
rally and socially unproductive military expen- 
litures and the military’s political strength. In 
Latin America, with a sizeable proportion of 
yovernmental expenditures already being de- 
voted to the armed forces, these expenditures 
were increased whenever a military government 
came to power.’? In those Latin American coun- 
tries with a politically non-involved military the 
mean level of defense expenditures as a propor- 
tion of central government expenditures is 9.3 
per cent; in countries with an officer corps that 
has intermittently entered the political arena the 
percentage is 14.1; while the figure reaches 18.5 
per cent in countries dominated by the military 
circa 1960. This last group of Latin American 
countries also evidenced a 14.0 percent average 
annual increase in defense spending circa 1960 
to 1965, this figure dropping to 3.8 per cent 
where the military were intermittent political 
actors and 2.8 percent where they were politi- 
cally non-involved#8 In their exceptionally relia- 
ble compilation of aggregate data for 74 non- 
western, non-communist countries to which the 
United States has extended some foreign aid, 
Adelman and Morris classify these countries ac- 
cording to the “political strength of the mili- 
tary.”29 Relying upon the World Handbook of 
Social and Political Indicators for the proportion 
of these countries’ GNPs spent on defense (circa 
1960) 2° we find that in those countries in which 
the military had occupied governmental office 
during at least part of the 1957-62 period 
(N=18), the average percentage of GNP spent 
on defense is 3.6. This proportion is slightly 
lower (3.4 per cent) among those countries in 
which the military did not serve as governmen- 


“Edwin Lieuwen, Arms and Politics in Latin 
America (New York, 1961), pp. 147-148. 

*®Schmitter, op. cit., p. 25. In terms of defense 
expenditures as a percentage of GNP (1960), the 
ordering is somewhat reversed, with the “intermit- 
tent” regimes averaging 2.7 per cent, and only 2.1 
per cent of GNP being spent in military-dominated 
regimes. (The figure is 1.2 per cent where the mili- 
tary are completely out of polities.) Schmitter ac- 
counts for this pattern by noting that the civilian 
elites attempted to buy off the military as they 
moved in and out of politics. (p. 51) 

Irma Adelman and Cynthia Morris, Society, 
Politics and Economic Development (Baltimore, 
1967), pp. 74-76. See below, p. 1138 for an explica- 
tion of this three-fold division. 

” Bruce M. Russett, et al, World Handbook of 
Political Social Indicators (New Haven, 1964), pp. 
79-80. 
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tal incumbents, but did exert a good deal of in- 
fluence upon the civilians (N=20). Among 
those countries in which the military’s activities 
remained circumscribed within their instrumen- 
tal role (N=36), the percentage drops to 1.9. 
Thus the proportion of GNP devoted to defense 
is almost twice as large in countries overtly 
ruled by the military as it is in countries with a 
non-politicized officer corps, indicating that sol- 
diers in mufti actively pursue their corporate in- 
terests and that they do so in a way that de- 
tracts from economic and social change. 

There is good reason for the officers to view 
the lower classes as a real or potential threat to 
their corporate interests, and as such, they are 
not about to sanction economie programs that 
will benefit the disadvantaged strata. I would 
point to three possible factors that lead the mili- 
tary to perceive a politically active peasantry 
and urban working class as a threat to the mili- 
tary establishment: as an additional contender 
for political power within a zero-sum political 
arena, mass political mobilization will decrease 
the political strength of the military, and thus 
the ability to pursue its corporate interests; the 
lower classes are likely to attack the military es- 
tablishment itself when the officers have previ- 
ously opposed them in their bid for an effective 
political role and a larger slice of the economic 
pie; and the lower classes will try to reduce su- 
perfluous military expenditures in order to chan- 
nel precious economic resources into the mod- 
ernization process. Insofar as the officers are 
aware of the close connection between economic 
modernization and political mobilization, they 
have an additional reason for preserving the 
economic status quo. These possibilities take on 
some illustrative flesh by briefly noting two 
Latin American examples. 

The Guatemalan Army leadership sponsored a 
strongly reform oriented coup in 1944, only to 
act against the very benefactors of that coup in 
1954 and 1963, Lieuwen accounts for this rever- 
sal when he writes that 


the present Army leadership has turned its back 
on the revolution it made in 1944. It got its fingers 
badly burned by involvement in the upsetting pro- 
cess of fundamental! social change and reform. The 
revolutionary program, the civilian leadership, the 
workers and peasants, not to mention the Com- 
munists, all turned out to be threats to the very 
existence of the armed forces. Having eliminated 
these threats in 1954, (the officers) took every pre- 
caution to guard against their resurrection only a 
decade later. For not only do they now oppose 
social reform in principle, but they feel they must 
now protect themselves against the revenge that 
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would surely be forthcoming if Arévado and ‘the 
labor-left should return to power. Thus, institu- 
tional self-preservation was a prime motive for the 
March, 1963, coup.™ 


The officers of the Dominican Republic were 
similarly inspired in the September, 1963 coup 
that removed Juan Bosch from office. The off- 
cers reacted against Bosch’s expensive develop- 
ment and welfare proposals which were bound to 
get the lion’s share of the governmental budget 
-—an interpretation supported by the fact that it 
was the Air Force, with its costly equipment and 
whose request for $6 million of new aircraft had 
just been rejected by Bosch, that sparked the 
coup. In addition, the military leaders became 
alarmed at Bosch’s encouragement of the urban 
and rural workers’ organizational efforts, insofar 
as their new found power would ultimately rep- 
resent a counterpoise to the military.2? Although 
these two examples refer to the motivations un- 
derlying military intervention in Guatemala and 
the Dominican Republic, we may safely assume 
that if these interpretations of the cowps are 
valid, the subsequent military governments 
would hardly be disposed to act as agents of so- 
clo-economic change. 

There are, of course, instances in which a mil- 
itary government or a civilian government 
largely under the military’s influence does bring 
about economic change and reform. But even in 
this minority of cases the officers’ corporate in- 
terests decrease the extensiveness of such efforts. 
The officer-politicians may permit the govern- 
ment to carry out developmental and reform 
programs, but only if the military’s corporate 
interests are first satisfied, the costs of the latter 
thereby detracting from the extensiveness of the 
former. For example, the Venezuelan armed 
forces allowed President Betancourt to serve out 
his entire constitutional term of office (the first 
time this had occurred in the country’s military- 
dominated history) despite the implementation 
of agrarian reforms and a progressive tax law 
which redistributed both liquid and landed 
wealth. However, Betancourt was only able to 
move in these directions after he endorsed a 
more than liberal defense budget, even permit- 
ting the purchase of jet aircraft for the 
military’s mythical defensive role, and a gener- 
ous allotment of fringe benefits and promotions. 
In addition, the officers were presumably reas- 
sured that the cost of the development programs 
would not reduce these perquisites in the future 


2 Edwin Lieuwen, Generals us. Presidents: Neo- 
Militarism in Latin America (New York, 1964), 
pp. 42-43. i 

z Ibid., pp. 60-61. 
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because of the enormous oil revenues accruing to 
the government.?3 There is one type of economic 
change that officer-politicians have sometimes 
endorsed, because it enhances their corporate m- 
terests. The military often place a high value 
upon industrialization, both for its symbolic in- 
dication of military might and its presumed 
guarantee of national self-sufficiency in the 
event of an improbable war. Yet industrializa- 
tion is not not always an especially successful 
strategy of economic development,?* and given 
the identification of industrialization with the 
military’s corporate interests, the officer-politi- 
clans’ determined pursuit of the latter is 
likely to produce an over-emphasis upon indus- 
trialization. The industrializing impetus would 
then exacerbate the country’s economic prob- 
lems, as in some Latin American countries where 
the military rulers’ “drive for economic mdepen- 
dence often led to overhasty industrialization 
programs.”25 At a minimum, industrializing ef- 
forts detract from the oftentimes more desired 
and desirable objectives of increased agricultural 
productivity, land reform, educational expansion 
and the provision of social and medical services 
which are unrelated to the military’s corporate 
interests. The military’s corporate interests may 
positively incline them toward economic mod- 
ernization, but rarely toward economic and social 
reform, for the latter almost never coincide with 
even the broadest of corporate interests. 

I would underline the tenacity with which the 
officers pursue their corporate interests by 
pointing out that these are inextricably bound 
up with their self-image as the selfless and dedi- 
eated guardians of the nation’s interests. The 
military’s corporate interests are largely defined. 
legitimized and rationalized by their close iden- 


4 Ibid., 86-91; Philip B. Taylor, Jr, The Ven- 
ezuelan Golpe de Estado of 1958: The Fall of 
Marcos Perez Jimenez (Washington, D.C., 1968), 
pp. 48-52, 67-71. 

* For the persuasive argument that “The postwar 
dogma, so widespread among the less developed 
countries, that modern economic growth is depen- 
dent wholly on industrialization has done much 
harm,” see Theodore Schultz, Economic Growth 
and Agriculture (New York, 1968), p. 21 and 
passim, where it is also suggested that the agricul- 
tural sector of most non-Western countries might 
contribute most to economic growth. 

* Lieuwen, Arms and Politics... ., op. cit., pp. 
146-47. Also see Jae Souk Sohn, “Political Domi- 
nance and Political Failure: The Role of the Mili- 
tary in the Republic of Korea,” in Henry Bienen 
(ed.), The Military Intervenes (New York, 1968), 
pp. 114-116. 
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tification with the nation’s interests. The officers 
are thereby able to justify their actions to oth- 
ers and to themselves by identifying with the 
nation rather than with any of its constituent 
parts; opposition to their actions are viewed as 
expressions of partial and selfish interests. This 
close identification between their own and the 
nation’s interests is so deeply inculcated that the 
officer-politicians readily come to believe in the 
necessity and legitimacy of their actions, no 
matter how self-interested and abusive they 
may appear to an outside observer. Moreover, 
this equation of the two interests cannot be 
questioned. To do so might very well entail the 
enfeeblement of the military establishment; for 
its esprit de corps is founded upon service, duty, 
and responsibility to the nation. Any challenges 
on this score cannot arise, or if they do, they 
must be rationalized away or defeated. In short. 
those corporate interests which block socio-eco- 
nomic change and popular responsiveness arc 
strengthened and legitimized by their inextrica- 
ble association with the nation’s interests. 

A second aspect of the military establishment 
that hinders economie change are those near- 
universal military values—the normative at- 
tachments to order, dignity and hierarchy—with 
which most officers are strongly imbued, out of 
which emerges an overwhelming concern for po- 
litical stabilitv, and thus a keen sensitivity to 
any divergence from the status quo that con- 
tains the potential for unwieldy change. Given 
the brittleness of most non-western govern- 
ments, we would expect these military values to 
have an especially pronounced impact upon the 
officer-politicians’ activities; where governmen- 
tal institutions are weak the officers have good 
reason for thinking that practically any type of 
socio-economic change could reduce the level of 
stability. However, it is one thing to place an 
extremely high value upon stability in the con- 
text of a fissiparous politics, it is quite another 
when stability is merely intended to replace a 
cacaphonous politics. Consequently, even in those 
small number of instances in which a politicized 
military is mterested in change and reform. 
when it becomes apparent that a small cost 
might have to be paid in terms of some political 
instability, their military values leave them little 
time for hesitation. Even in the estimate of John 
J. Johnson, who is certainly not as critical of the 
Latin American military as is Edwin Lieuwen, 
officer-politicians in Latin America might be 
willing to sanction land reform, but only if the 
cost to them is not too high and so long as it can 
proceed in an orderly manner.?6 


= Johnson, op. cit, p. 147. 
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Not only does this normative and cognitive 
map of the political world dictate a conservati e 
reaction to the possibilities of change, the ofli- 
cer-politicians are wedded to a particular form of 
political stability—-what may be described as the 
ereation of an apolitical calm—that further re- 
duces any possible modernizing predispositions. 
The goal is political stability, “but it is the sta- 
bility of a vacuum, a state undisturbed by the 
erratic movements of partisan bodies”?! Politics 
as regulated conflict, competition and compro- 
mise is transformed into the apolitical politics o: 
consensus, acquiescence and government by fiat. 
For example, the attempt to create an apolitical 
stability m Burma during Ne-Win’s military 
dictatorship is manifested in the establishment 
of a national “political” movement with the 
give-away name of the National Solidarity Asso- 
ciation. According to Zolberg, military rulers in 
tropical Africa 


conceive of national unity as “oneness,” defined 
negatively by the absence of social conflict stem- 
ming from regionalism, primordial loyalties such 
as ethnicity or religious affiliations. In all countries, 
‘ethnic particularism’ has been condemned and its 
manifestations through voluntary associations pro- 
hibited. The goal seems to be the achievement of 
homogeneity by political fiat, as if the rulers gen- 
uinely believed that the absence of confliet some- 
how produces national integration.™ 


The tendency of newly established military 
governments in tropical Africa to arrest and de- 
port even those politicans who had opposed the 
previous civilian regime and favored military in- 
tervention, and their abrogation of bargaining 
efforts on the part of oecupational groups, may 
also be interpreted as manifestations of their 
particular conception of political stabilitv.? 
This vision of political stability hinders social 
and economic change insofar as such changes are 
a product of governmental responsiveness to ar- 
ticulated. and forcefully promoted demands: re- 


"M. D. Feld, “Professionalism, Nationalism, and 
the Alienation of the Military,” in Doorn (ed.), 
op. cit, p. 68. 

= Aristide R. Zolberg, “Military Intervention in 
the New States of Tropical Africa,” in Bienen (ed.,), 
op, ctt., p. 87. Zolberg goes on to say that the mili- 
tary rulers “think much like their predecessors in 
the one-party states.” However, the impression 
that I derive from his essay, combined with some 
knowledge of African single-party states, is that 
the military do place greater emphasis upon gov- 
ernmental suppression of actual and potential con- 
flict. groups. 

* Tbid., pp. 89-90. 
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pressing these demands largely rules out their 
fulfillment. 

Although I am attributing a good deal of 
Importance to these two broad aspects of 
the military, they do vary in their explanatory 
power. Soldiers in mufti do not pursue their cor- 
porate interests in as determined a fashion 
where the military establishment is a small one. 
Where the armed forces number less than 2,000 
men we would not expect the “weight” of such a 
small establishment to have as pronounced an 
impact upon the emergence of a broadly defined 
and intensely pursued corporate interest as in 
the case of a larger military establishment. Nor 
would we expect military values to be as perva- 
sively and deeply inculeated where the armed 
forces have only been recently created, without 
a long tradition to give shape and support to 
these values and without an extensive period 
within which these values may be instilled and 
internalized. Where either one or both of these 
conditions prevail a politicized military will still 
detract from the possibility of socio-economic 
change, but their negative impact will be signifi- 
cantly softened. In geographical terms, these two 
mitigating conditions most frequently obtain in 
the tropical African countries. Almost half of 
these 33 countries supported a military estab- 
lishment of less than 2,000 men as of 1966, and 
only 6 had a sizeable force numbering more than 
10,000 men.2° And it is in Africa that we find 
more than two dozen countries that have only 
recently gained their independence, and thus 
their military establishments are practically 
brand new. 


I. MILITARY RULE AND MODERNIZATION: 
CROSS-NATIONAL DATA 


In the previous section some reasons were set 
out for thinking that the officer-politicians’ cor- 
porate interests and military values dictate a 
conservative orientation toward economic and 
social change. By relying upon the cross-national 
data generated by Adelman and Morris it is pos- 
sible to test the descriptive generalization that 
the politicized military do not act as agents of 
modernization, although the data cannot eluci- 
date the possible validity of the hypothesized 
motivational explanation based upon the officers’ 
corporate interests and military values. To re- 
peat, Adelman and Morris’ data refer to those 
74 non-Western, non-communist countries, 


* David Wood, The Armed Forces of African 
States, Adelphi Paper no. 27 (London, 1966) ; André 
Martel, “Les Armées africaines,” in Leo Hamon 
(ed.), Le Role Eztra-Militatre de L’Armee dans 
le Tiers Monde (Paris, 1966). 
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which have received some kind of foreign assis- 
tance from the United States. These countries 
were placed into three basic categories (with 
some differentiation within each of them) ac- 
cording to the “political strength of the mili- 
tary.” 

The first group of countries are those “in 
which the military was in direct political control 
during some part of the period 1957-62”; the 
second group is made up of “countries in which 
the military was an important political influence 
but was not in direct political control during 
most of (this) period;” the third group contains 
those “countries in which the military had little 
or no political influence during (this) period.”*? 
I shall correlate this military dimension of gov- 
ernmental] structure with a handful of economic 
factors that are commonly viewed as indicators 
of economic and social change. Seven indicators 
were chosen on the basis of their potential 
amenability to governmental control or influ- 
ence. Five of the indicators refer to changes that 
have taken place as opposed to absolute levels, 
while the two non-change indicators measure 
intended and possible future changes. 

Over and above their intrinsic weaknesses, 
all types of aggregate data are bound to have 
limitations when used for a specific purpose. In 
this mstance I would mention the three most 
important ones. Half of the economic indicators 
refer to the period 1950-62, whereas the military 
variable only covers the period 1957-62. The ab- 
sence of a complete overlap between the inde- 
pendent and dependent variables is certainly im- 
portant, its significance only being somewhat 
mitigated by the fact that many of the countries 
with a politicized military in the 1957-62 period 
would fall into a similar category between 1950 
and 1957. Secondly, I do not suggest that 
changes among the economic variables are pri- 
marily due to governmental activities; obvi- 
ously many other factors, from n-achievement 
attributes to patterns of international trade, 
have an important bearing upon them. Here I 
shall assume that these ‘extraneous’ factors are 
randomly distributed. Until it is shown that n- 
achievement, for example, is associated with 
both the rate of GNP growth and military inter- 
vention, I am on relatively steady ground in as- 
suming that these ‘third’ factors do not invali- 
date the interpretations accorded the correlation 
coefficients. Thirdly, these indicators imply little 
about reformist changes. However, according to 
my previous discussion, if soldiers in mufti do 
not contribute to economic and social modern- 


a“ Adelman and Morris, op. cit., pp. 74-76, where 
the classification of the 74 countries can be found. 
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ization they certainly would not promote social 
and economic reforms. What follows then is a 
brief description of the seven modernization in- 
dicators.#2 


The rate of growth of per capita GNP in constant 
prices between 1950/51 and 1963/64. 


Change in the degree of industrialization between 
1950 and 1963: This index is based on the average 
annual change in industrial output in constant 
prices, the change in the proportion of gross do- 
mestic product originating in industry, and the 
change in the proportion of the total male labor 
force employed in industry. 


Degree of improvement in agricultural productiv- 
ity since 1950: This measure is based upon the 
adoption of such improvements as the more exten- 
sive use of mechanical power, chemical fertilizers, 
more modern irrigation systems, better crop rota~ 
tion, and more scientific breeding, 


Rate of improvement in human resources (spe- 
cifically education) from about 1957 to 1961: This 
indicator is based upon changes in enrollment at 
the second level of education as a percentage of 
the age group fifteen to nineteen, and enrollment 
at the third level of education as a percentage of 
the appropriate age group. 


Gross investment rate: This measure represents 
the level of capital formation, with respect to the 
average ratio of gross investment to gross national 
product for the period 1957-62. 


Change in the effectiveness of tax systems between 
1950 and 1963: “The change in the ratio of govern- 
ment domestic revenue to GNP was chosen as one 
broad measure of the change in over-all success in 
raising revenue. A second measure of over-all im- 
provement was the average annual rate of increase 
in real government domestic revenue ... The third 
statistical element ... was the change in the ratio 
of direct tax to total government revenue, a com- 
mon indicator of changes in the structure of tax 
systems.” 


The seventh variable—“leadership commit- 
ment to economic development”—stands at a 
different level of analysis than the others. Since 
economic change may not have occurred in the 
1957-62 period because the government’s efforts 
have not yet yielded the kinds of outputs that 
are expected in the future, and since leadership 
commitment may not be translated into eco- 
nomic outputs for any one of a number of rea- 
sons (e.g., the bureaucracy is incapable of imple- 
menting governmental decisions), this measure 


3 Ibid., pp. 84-129 and passim; also see pp. l4- 
15 for the assignment of numerical scores, 
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TABLE I. THE POLITICAL STRENGTH OF THE 
MILITARY AND ECONOMIC CHANGE (N =74) 


Change Change Hipna 
Rate GNP Industrial- Agricultural 3 ; 
ae niet Education 
ization Productivity 
18 .29 ,07 -08 
Change Tax Level Investment Level 
.04 ~~ 11 


Leaders’ Commitment to Economie Development ~.22 


serves as a crucial indicator of the governmental 
incumbents’ concern for, and efforts toward, the 
realization of economic change. In creating their 
indicator of leadership commitment to economic 
development for the period 1957-62, Adelman 
and Morris utilized three types of qualitative 
judgments: “whether the heads of government 
and semi-official national agencies (such as min- 
istries of finance, planning agencies, and pri- 
vately owned central banks) involved in direct 
or indirect central guidance of the economy typ- 
ically make concerted efforts to promote eco- 
nomic growth; whether or not this planning in- 
cludes purposive attempts to alter institutional 
arrangements that clearly block the achievement 
of development goals; and whether or not there 
is a national plan and a planning group func- 
tioning within the government which is charged 
with full time execution of the plan.” 

A first test of the hypothesis that officer-poli- 
ticlans act as conservatives insofar as they do 
not contribute to, or block attempts at economic 
modernization, is found in Table 1, where the 
political strength of the military is correlated with 
the economic indicators. It turns out that the 
mean correlation is 04 and two of the correlations 
are negative. The only indication to the contrary 
is the 29 correlation with the pace of industrial- 
ization. Yet even this single piece of evidence is 
accounted for by the reasoning underlying the 
hypothesis itself. For, as was previously noted, 
the one type of economic change that the mili- 
tary might undertake because of its corporate 
interests is industrial growth. The data in Table 
1 therefore suggest the following three state- 
ments, although they cannot be accepted until 
various counter-arguments and interpretations 
are first evaluated.34 (1) If the military do act as 


= Ibid., pp. 78-81. While economic planning might 
be thought to discriminate against military regimes, 
Janowitz (op. cit, pp. 64-65) and others have em- 
phasized the officers’ statist predispositions. 

“ Further confirmation of the absence of any 
positive relationship between the military’s politi- 
cal strength and economic change is evidenced in 
the following three operations. (1) As an additional 
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powerful agents of economic change in the non- 
Western countries then we should have found 
strong positive correlations here. Thier absence 
seriously calls into question the arguments and 
conclusions of Shils, Halpern, Pye and Pauker. 
(2) The zero order correlations in Table 1 sug- 
gest that the officer-politicians do not make any 
efforts or contributions to economic change, al- 
though it is necessary to control for possible 
“third” factors before this generalization can be 
asserted with any degree of confidence. (3) On 
the safe assumption that political organizations, 
groups or strata are actively demanding and at- 
tempting to bring about economic change in 
many military regimes, the officer-politicians op- 
pose them. This generalization: does not emerge 
solely from the data presented in Table 1. Its 
further demonstration will have to wait until 
part IV of this essay where it will be seen that in 
those countries characterized by a significant 
level of demands, organization and participation 
directed toward the realization of economic 
change, there is no positive relationship between 
the military’s political strength and economic 
change. This finding therefore implies that the 
soldiers in mufti oppose such groups and strata 
in their quest for economic change. 

_ The first basic objection that could be raised 
concerning the interpretation of the data con- 


test for the reliability of the mean correlation of 
04, I correlated a single ‘indicator of economic 
modernization (which was constructed by caleulat- 
_ ing the mean score for each country on the seven 
-economic indicators) with the military variable. 
The .result was a correlation of .08, which hardly 
differs from the,.04 mean correlation in Table 1. 
(2) To test for the possible effects of curvilinear 
patterns and extreme scores, each of the seven in- 
dicators was separately cross-tabulated with the 
military variable. There were no significant devia- 
tions from statistical independence, except for a 
weak positiye relationship between the military 
-variable and. change in. industrialization. {gamma 
= = +: 38). and leadership. commitment to economic 
development (gamma = = 28)—swhich i is what, we 
“would expect given ‘the: ‘29 and — .22 correlations 
in, Table 1. (3) On the possibility that Adelman 
and Morris’ distinction between the first and second 
groups of countries classified according to the mili- 
tary’s political influence (those in which the mili- 
tary enjoyed.a “marked” and ‘ ‘moderate” political 
role) is far smaller in actuality than the assumed 
equal difference between the second and third 
groups of countries (“moderate” and “negligible” 
political influence), I collapsed the first two cate- 
gories and performed the above tests without any 
differences in the resulting measures of association. 
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cerns the presumed direction of the causal ar 
row. It might be thought that the arrow shoul 
lead from the economic variables to the political- 
military one, rather than vice versa. Certain! 
most attempts to relate economic and political 
phenomena have pursued this approach. How- 
ever, I do not think that this is a valid criticism 
of the present interpretation. While it is more 
than possible for economic change or its absence 
to influence the degree and frequency of military 
intervention, the zero order correlations in Ta- 
ble 1 indicate that these particular economic 
variables do not help account for the political 
strength of the military, at least during overlap- 
ping time periods. It could be that low or excep- 
tionally ‘high levels of economic change in the 
period prior to 1957 (i.e. at time t minus 5) 
contributed to the-military’s acquisition or 
maintenance of political power in-the 1957-62 
period. But whether -this time-lagged relation- 
ship exists or not is quite irrelevant to the pri- 
mary objective of the present essay which cen- 
ters about the consequences of military rule af- 
ter the officers have entered the political arena. 
Secondly, it might appear warranted to argue 
that the zero order correlations fail to disprove 
the hypothesis that the military act as agents of 
modernization when they enjoy substantial po- 
litical influence or control. For any modernizing 
efforts and programs would probably not have 
much impact upon economic change until some 
years after their implementation. This point is 
well taken, especially since we are not differentiat- 
ing between those countries in which the military 
did or did not exercise political influence prior to 
1957, nor do we possess comparable economic in- 
dicators for the 1962-67 period (i.e., at time t 
plus 5). If economic change were to occur at 
time t plus 5 the government would have to 
have made efforts in that direction and invested 
in the economy during the period 1957-62 (i:e., 
at time t,). Yet during this period the correla- 
tions between the military’s political strength 
and the governmental leaders’ commitment to 


-economic development is —.22, while the corre- 
Jation .with the gross investment rate is —.11. 
“Given these data it.is quite unlikely that coun- 
‘tries with a politicized military. in the 1957-62 
period will have’ experienced economic change 
‘between 1962 and 1967. Furthermore, in con- 


structing the ‘political strength of the military 


-index, Adelman and Morris explicitly incorpo- 


rated the time factor into their classification 
scheme. Their scale is ordered from high to low 
not only according to the political strength of 
the military——whether they were dominant, in- 
fluential or neutral—but also according to the 
length of time that the officer- politicians were in 
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direct control of the government or exerting in- 
fluence over the civilian incumbents . Within 
each of the two categories of the military’s polit- 
ical involvement, those countries in which the 
officers were politically influential for five years 
were scored higher than those in which they 
were influential for three years, and the latter re- 
ceived higher scores than countries in which the 
military only exercised their influence for one 
year.35 According to the counter-argument that 
the military’s modernizing efforts will not imme- 
diately have their intended impact, we would ex- 
pect to find that withm each of the two groups 
of countries experiencing military rule, those 
countries in which the military exercised their 
political influence for a longer time period would 
be characterized by greater economic change 
than countries in which the military were politi- 
cally involved for only a short period of time. 
Yet an examination of the scatter plots for the 
two groups of military dominated countries does 
not reveal any linear increase in rates of eco- 
nomic change when the length of involvement, is 
considered. 

Thirdly, it is necessary to test for possible 
spuriousness in the correlations before the data 
can be accepted. Do the zero order correlations 
in Table 1 survive or change when third factors 
are introduced? In particular, what happens 
when bureaueratic proficiency, political stability 
and level of economic development are taken 
into account? The data in Table 1 might be due 
to an association between military rule and a 
paucity of economic and administrative skills 
among the civil servants responsible for advising 
the officer-politicians on economic matters and 
administering the government’s economic pro- 
grams. In the absence of a well organized and 
competent bureaucracy any government would 
have great difficulty in bringing about economic 
change.3¢ Adelman and Morris constructed an 
index of administrative efficiency for the 1957- 
62 period based upon three qualitative criteria: 
“The degree of permanence and training of ad- 
ministrators (an indirect measure of whether re- 
cruitment is based upon qualifications for the 
job); the extent to which corruption, ineffici- 
ency, and incompetence seriously hamper gov- 
ernmental functioning; and the extent to which 
instability of policy at higher levels of adminis- 


3 Adelman and Morris, op. cit., p. 75. 

z A separate analysis of the Adelman and Morris 
data indicates that the nature of the bureaucracy 
has an important bearing upon economic change 
where governments are attempting to modernize 
their economies. 
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tration promotes inefliciency.’’* With the excep- 
tion of the last criterion, this index provides a 
reasonably valid measure of the bureaucracy’s 
competence to deal with economic change if ex- 
pected to do so by the governmental incum- 
bents. The 74 countries were then stratified into 
three groups according to their level of adminis- 
trative efficiency. If the zero order correlations 
were spurious, positive correlations between the 
military in politics and the economic indicators 
should have appeared among those countries 
that enjoyed a high level of bureaucratic compe- 
tence. However, this turned out not to be the 
case, thereby pointing to the officers’ motiva- 
tions as the explanation for the absence of anv 
significant correlations in Table 1. 

Another possible counter-argument would at- 
tribute the low correlations in Table 1 to the 
circumstances under which the military usually 
come to exert their political strength. The mili- 
tary are often propelled into the political arena. 
and often remain there, when their countries are 
in the throes of violence and governmental in- 
stability. Since there is a sizeable negative asso- 
ciation between political stability’ and the po- 
litical strength of the military (r= —.44), and 
between political stability and an index of eco- 
nomic modernization based on the seven indica- 
tors (r= —.85), it may be that the officers’ dc 
have modernizing goals but they cannot be im- 
plemented due to the prevailing instability. 
While this reasoning seems eminently sensible 
the data do not bear it out. When the 74 coun- 
tries are stratified into four groups according ti 
the level of political stability, and the politica 
strength of the military is then correlated wit! 
the economic variables, we should find strong 
positive correlations among the more stabi 
countries. Yet this turns out not to be the casi 
at all; there is no apparent difference betwee 
the military’s success in promoting economic 
change within more or less stable political con 
texts. 

Lastly, a counter-argument might be found i 
the statement that any government would find i 
extremely difficult, perhaps even impossible, t- 
bring about significant economic change in th» 
very poorest countries that lack even a minims' 


* Tbid., pp. 78-81. 
3 Adelman and Morris’ political stability inde: 
is based upon (1) the extensiveness of intern: | 


‘security, or in reverse fashion, the level of violencr. 
` (2) the extent of continuity in the form of goverr- 


ment (which partly overlaps with the politic: ! 
strength of the military), and (3) the extent ci 
overt consensus regarding the prevailing form «1 
government. (Op. cit, pp. 81-83.) 
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economic infrastructure. We should therefore ex- 
pect the correlations between the military’s po- 
litical strength and our economic indicators to 
be higher in the relatively wealthy non-western 
countries than in the exceptionally poor ones, 
the low correlations among the latter being no 
fault of the military’s. However, when the sam- 
ple is stratified into four groups according to 
their GNP levels, the correlations are no higher 
in the high GNP countries than in the low ones. 
In fact, in the wealthiest countries the correla- 
tions tend to be slightly negative, while in the 
very poorest countries there are significant posi- 
tive correlations between the politicized military 
and economic modernization. This last finding 
serves as a clue to the explanatory hypothesis de- 
veloped in the next section. 


IV. THE MIDDLE CLASS ORIENTATIONS 
OF OFFICER-POLITICIANS 


The day has passed when officers were almost 
exclusively recruited from the aristocracy and 
the traditional land-owning class. Today mili- 
tary officers are commonly drawn from the mid- 
dle class, the marginal middle class, small land- 
holders, and not infrequently from rural and (in 
Latin America) urban laborers.?® Where the of- 
ficers do not originate in the solid middle class 
they are at one with their fellow officers in hav- 
ing achieved a solid middle class occupational 
and status rank. As members of the middle class 
by birth and/or achievement, soldiers in mufti 
act in accordance with their class’ interests and 
identify with its civilian members.4° Pre-adult 
socialization experiences, family connections by 
birth or marriage, social contacts, status aspira- 
tions, property ownership,’ business connections, 
political relationships—these factors bind the of- 
ficers to the middle class’ interests and lead 
them to identify with its values and members. 
Consequently, a politicized and largely autono- 
mous officer corps would be unwilling to under- 
take or sanction policies of change that may en- 


2 Janowitz, op. cit. pp. 49-58; also see the ref- 
erences to Shils, Johnson, McAlister, Pauker and 
Halpern above. 

* And this despite C. Wright Mills’ assertion that 
“social origins and early background are less im- 
portant to the character of the professional mili- 
tary man than to any other high social type,” in 
The Power Elite (New York, 1952), p. 192. Although 
this generalization has a good deal of validity, the 
present study centers upon those officers that are 
acting outside of their instrumental or professional 
role. And Janowitz has noted that the officers’ social 
origins are politically more salient in contemporary 
non-western countries than in western societies. 
(op. cit, p. 56) 
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danger the middle class’ economic perquisites 
and political prerogatives.4! (Parenthetically, in 
my estimate class interest and identity is not as 
compelling a motivation as is the military’s cor- 
porate interests and values.) +? 

This hypothesis and the contrary one put for- 
ward by Halpern, Pauker, Johnson and others 
begin with the same premise: the great majority 
of officers come from middle and lower middle 
class backgrounds, and there is even some re- 
cruitment from lower social strata. I agree with 
these writers when they argue that this kind of 
background, and the officers’ adult middle class 
status, turns them into opponents of aristo- 
cratic, feudal and land-owning strata. But this 
statement does not allow us to conclude that of- 
ficer-politicians are concerned with socio-eco- 
nomic change, and certainly not with “progres- 
sive” change. To oppose the upper classes is not 
necessarily to support the lower classes, espe- 
cially in the non-western zero-sum political 
arena and in the context of economic scarcity, 
although there have been some temporary alli- 
ances between middle class officers and the lower 
classes. Moreover, the proponents of the reverse 
hypothesis are attributing an inordinate impor- 
tance to the officers’ backgrounds—the disad- 
vantages, margmality, degradation, and poverty 
many of them experienced before entering the 
military. These experiences often provide the 
impetus for individual mobility, but they need 
not instill a broader concern for the plight of 


* Until recently, the prevailing view among stu- 
dents of Latin American politics contradicted this 
assertion. It was thought that the middle class and 
the military were mutually antagonistic, the mili- 
tary blocking the middle class’ quest for economic 
modernization and democratic government. How- 
ever, since José Nun pointed to the frequency of 
“the middle class military coup,” the opposite view- 
point has gained a respectable measure of support: 
José Nun, “The Middle Class Military Coup,” in 
Claudio Veliz (ed.), The Politics of Conformity in 
Latin America (New York, 1967); Charles Wagley, 
The Latin American Tradition (New York, 1968), 
pp. 203-212. 

” The greater salience of corporate interests com- 
pared to class interests is sharply illustrated in the 
case of the 1963 Ecuadorian coup. The rationale 
for the take-over was a thorough-going anti-com- 
munism. But the officers’ anti-communism was not 
primarily the product of their middle class inter- 
ests: it was based upon the protection of their 
corporate interests. For the officers believed that 
if the communists came to power they would re- 
place the army with a militia. See Martin C. 
Needler, Anatomy of a Coup d'Etat: Ecuador 
1963 (Washington, 1964). 
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TABLE 2, THE POLITICAL STRENGTH OF THE MILITARY AND ECONOMIC CHANGE ACCORD- 
ING TO SIZE OF THE MIDDLE CLASS 


Rate GNP 
Medium sized middle class (N =12) —.17 
Small middle class (N =33) — .06 
Miniscule middle class (N =29) 34 


Middle sized middle class 
Small middle class 
Miniscule middle class 


Medium sized middle class 
Small middle class 
Miniscule middle class 


less fortunate strata. In fact, where individual 
aspirations have been realized there is generally 
a reduced concern for collective mobility. Un- 
doubtedly the iniquitous and mequitous experi- 
ences of some officers were sufficiently poignant 
and their memories vivid enough to maintain a 
concern for los de abajo throughout their ca- 
reers. But despite the importance of socializing 
experiences we cannot assume that they are gen- 
erally more salient than adult class and status 
positions. In fact, where there is an incongruity 
between the past and present there is good rea- 
son to assume that the latter is more salient in 
shaping behavior—at least until proved differ- 
ently. Although the Marxian hypothesis is obvi- 
ously not universally valid, Marx was more of- 
ten right then wrong, and therefore it makes 
sense to begin with it as a working hypothesis. 
Having put forward a generalization regard- 
ing the influence of the officers’ middle class in- 
terests and identities as these shape their gov- 
ernmental decisions, I must now add an impor- 
tant modification, although one that follows logi- 
cally from the hypothesis. We would expect: sol- 
diers in mufti to act differently according to 
variations in the social structure and the distri- 
bution of political power; where modernizing 
changes and mass political participation are not 
perceived as threats to the middle class’ material 
and political privileges we would not necessarily 
expect the military to oppose them, and other 
factors may even lead the officers to allow such 
changes. Soldiers in mufti will protect the status 
quo only where the middle class’ interests are 
seen to be threatened. When the non-western 
countries are stratified according to their class 
structure and the distribution of political power 
we would therefore expect the politicized mili- 
tary to oppose economic change at one end of 
the continua, perhaps allowing change to occur 
at the other end, although the hypothesis does 


Change tax level 
Ol 
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industrialization Doi ET education 
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Investment level 
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Leaders’ commitment to economic development 
17 
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not allow us to predict the critical points on the 
continua where the military’s class-defined in- 
terests and identities may undergo a marked 
change.*3 

In Table 2 the sample is divided into three 
groups according to the size of the indigenous 
middle class, ie., the proportion of the active 
male population in “commerce, banking, insur- 
ance, or in technical, professional, managerial, 
administrative or clerical employments.” The 
three groups refer to those countries in which at 
least 20% of the active male population was en- 
gaged in such occupations, in which between 10 
and 19% held such jobs, and in which less than 
10% did so.** When the military’s political influ- 
ence is correlated with our economic indicators 
in these different class contexts we find that 
they fail to sponsor economic change when there 
is a medium sized or even a small middle class. 
Without exception the correlations are either 
weakly positive or negative. Apparently once a 
middle class constituting over 10% of the active 
male population emerges, officers in mufti act to 
conserve its perquisites by opting for the status 
quo. Only in the context of a miniscule middle 
class do the officer-politicians allow for some 
economic change. Among these countries the 
military’s political strength is positively correla- 
ted with growth in GNP (.84), with industrial- 
ization (.44), and with expansion of education 
(.34). 

The data in Table 2 thus tend to bear out the 
hypothesis that the officers act in accordance 
with their class interests, either failing to act as 
modernizing agents or opposing economic and 
social change where the middle class is relatively 


* With respect to Latin America, a contrary gen- 
eralization is found in Johnson, The Military and 
Society ..., op. cit., pp. 137-138. 

“ Adelman and Morris, op. cit., pp. 30-383. 
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wealthy and established—where change is pre- 
sumably seen to involve the redistribution of 
-economic privileges. But how do the military’s 
class interests account for their mild sponsorship 
of economic change in countries with a miniscule 
middle class? As leading members of a class that 
is not nearly as well off as its foreign equiva- 
lents, and therefore anxious to secure greater 
wealth and prestige for the class as a whole and 
thus for themselves, the officer-politicians are 
willing to permit economic change to occur be- 
cause It is part of the modernization process 
whose culmination is seen in terms of a sizeable 
and economically established middle class. In 
addition, the officers’ class interests are not espe- 
cially threatened by the lower classes; for where 
only a miniscule middle class exists it is improb- 
able that a significant number of peasants and 
workers have been brought into strategic eco- 
nomic and political positions through urbaniza- 
tion, commercialization and industrialization. 
On the contrary, any threat to the officers’ class 
interests would be found among those defenders 
of the traditional order, thereby turning soldiers 
in mufti into reformers and agents of change. © 
The class hypothesis derives additional sup- 
port from a comparison of the economic vari- 
ables which do and do not correlate with mili- 
tary involvement where there is a miniscule 
middle class. Although alternative interpreta- 
tions are indeed possible, the ones I place upon 
the data are at least plausible. In predominantly 
agricultural economies (which is what we are deal- 
ing with in the presence of a miniscule middle 
class) GNP may be increased through industrial 
growth, increased agricultural productivity, or 
both. If the officer-politicians were acting in ac- 
cordance with their middle class interests and 
identities we would expect them to emphasize 
industrial growth*® at the expense of agricul- 
tural production, for the former has a far 
greater impact upon the nature and size of the 
urban middle class than does the latter. And it 
turns out that there is a positive correlation 
with industrial growth (.44), and a practically 
negligible correlation with increased agricultural 
productivity (.17). There is an intimate associa- 
tion between middle class occupations and post- 
elementary education, which may account for 
the .34 correlation between military involvement 
and educational expansion. On the other hand, 
there is a zero-order correlation (.09) with 
changes in the tax level, and such changes would 
hurt the existing middle class. Not only does 


* Admittedly I have already imputed the offi- 
cers’ concern with industrial growth to their cor- 
porate interests, thereby possibly over-determining 
this variable. 
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this indicator measure the amount of tax monies 
collected, it also gets at the change from regres- 
sive indirect taxes which benefit the middle class 
to nonregressive direct taxes. Then there is the 
contrast between the —.04 correlation with the 
governmental leaders’ commitment to economic 
development and the .34 correlation with rate of 
GNP growth. This would suggest that economic 
change is due to the officer-politicians’ permis- 
sive orientation toward change rather than any 
sustained efforts on their part to bring it about. 
And this makes good sense according to the class 
interpretation: economic change is in accord 
with the interests and prestige seeking identities 
of the middle class officers, but since they them- 
selves have already achieved many of the per- 
quisites of middle class life there is not sufficient 
motivation for them to undertake strenuous 
programs of economic modernization. 

This middle class’ perception of their “stake in 
society” is shaped by the distribution of political 
power as well as the class structure. Where that 
stake is thought to be endangered by the acqui- 
sition of power by peasants, workers and disad- 
vantaged ethnic groups demanding governmen- 
tal responsiveness to their economic aspirations, 
the officers act as conservatives; where this 
threat from below has not yet gathered strength 
the officers allow for economic change. There is 
a great overlap between this hypothesis and the 
central dimension of Huntington’s outstanding 
analysis of the officers’ political behavior—“The 
extent to which a politicized officer corps plays a 
conservative or a reform role in politics is a 
function of the expansion of political participa- 
tion”—and thus the data presented here tend to 
bear out his generalization. In oligarchical soci- 
eties the soldier is a radical; in societies domi- 
nated by the middle class the officers act as ar- 
bitrators among middle class groups; and when 
mass political participation is in sight the soldier 
protects the existing order.4* There is only one 
revision that ought to be made of Huntington’s 
interpretation. Analysis of the Adelman and 
Morris data indicates that it is only at the very 
lowest levels of political participation and only 
in the context of a miniscule middle class that 
the officers sponsor modernizing policies, 
whereas Huntington is somewhat more generous 
in estimating the parameters within which this 
occurs. For example, contrary to his acceptance 
of Halpern’s thesis with respect to the Middle 
Eastern countries because of their low level of 
political participation,*? the data to be presented 


* Huntington, op. ctt., pp. 221-222 and passim. As 
it applies to Latin America, the same argument is 
found in Nun, op. cit., esp. p. 103. 

“ Huntington, op: cit., p. 219. 
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TABLE 3. THE POLITICAL STRENGTH OF THE MILITARY AND ECONOMIC CHANGE ACCORD- 
ING TO THE LEVEL OF ECONOMIC DEMANDS 


Rate GNP 
Urban and rural demand countries 
(N =21) — ,20 
Urban demand countries (N =21) .22 
No demand countries (N =32) .39 


Urban and rural demand countries 
Urban demand countries 
No demand countries 


Urban and rural demand countries 
Urban demand countries 
No demand countries 


below indicate that the officers are not agents of 
modernization in that area of the world. 

A crude test of this hypothesis is possible by 
relying upon Adelman and Morris’ “moderniza- 
tion of outlook index” insofar as it provides a 
rough and ready measure of the extensiveness of 
economic demands and the degree to which 
these demands are backed up by political partic- 
ipation and organizational strength. The index 
was constructed in the following manner: First, 
we divided countries Into two broad classes: 
those in which the outlook of educated urban 
groups was ‘significantly’ modernized and those 
in which it was not. Countries were judged to 
have significant modernization of outlook only if 
the adoption of Western or modern styles of liv- 
ing had gone considerably farther than external 
forms and dress, and had entailed the evolution 
of at least some important modern forms of so- 
cial and political participation such as voluntary 
associations. The second element in the index 
was a judgment of whether programs of politi- 
cal, social, and economie modernization (health 
programs, economic iInstitution-building) have 
or have not gained significant support among 
the urban population and among some of the ru- 
ral population.*# In Table 3 the sample is strati- 
fied into three groups. The first includes those 
countries “in which the outlook of the urban edu- 
cated population was significantly modernized, 
judging by the standards of less-developed coun- 
tries, and in which programs of political, social 
and economic modernization had gained signifi- 
cant support among both the urban and rural 


* Adelman and Morris, op. cit, p. 50. Although ` 


there is a high correlation between this index and 
the size of the middle elass (r = .72), the two var- 
iables are analytically and empirically distinct and 
thus they should be analyzed separately. 
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populations.” The second group has the same 
characteristics as the first except that the rural 
population is not demanding modernizing policies. 
The third group contains “countries in which the 
outlook of the educated urban sector was partially 
but not significantly modernized and in which 
programs of modernization, if they existed, had 
gained relatively little support among either the 
urban or rural population,’*® 

In the first two groups of countries economic 
aspirations are widely articulated and supported 
by a measure of political participation. The cor- 
relations between the military’s political 
strength and the economic variables can there- 
fore be interpreted as indications of the officer- 
politicians’ inclinations toward economic change 
in countries characterized by a significant level 
of economic demands. The correlations point to 
the absence of any positive inclination, and thus 
a lack of popular responsiveness as well. More 
than half of the correlations are negative and 
the mean correlations among these “demand” 
countries is —.05. The politically influential mil- 
itary apparently act as conservatives, opposing 
those organizations, groups and strata that are 
working for economic change, presumably be- 
cause fairly widespread economic demands con- 
stitute a threat to the prevailing distribution of 
power that is politically and financially benef- 
cial to the middle class. These data may also be 
interpreted in terms of the officers’ corporate in- 
terests and military values; a politicized work- 
ing class and peasantry are seen as threats to 
the military establishment itself and as harbing- 
ers of a disorderly politics, obviating any re- 
sponsiveness to their demands.*° 


° Ibid. 
» On a more speculative level, it may be that the 
threat from below engenders a sense of political 
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TABLE 4. POLITICAL STRENGTH OF THE MILITARY AND ECONOMIC CHANGE IN FOUR 
GEOGRAPHICAL REGIONS 


Latin America 


(N =21) 

Mean size of the middle class 71 
Mean level of economic demands 66 
Rate GNP .O1 
Change industrialization .16 
Change agricultural 

productivity — .06 
Expansion education — .43 
Change tax level —.14 
Investment level — .88 
Leaders’ commitment to 

economic development — .43 
Mean correlation —.18 


In contrast, all but one of the correlations are 
positive among the “no demand” countries, where 
the lower classes are politically quiescent and ac- 
quiescent. The degree to which the officer corps 
is politicized correlates with the economic imdi- 
cators at the following levels: rate of GNP in- 
crease .39, change in the level of industrializa- 
tion .59, change in agricultural productivity .45, 
and expansion of educational enrollments .53. 
In this group of countries the disadvantaged 
strata represent a preciously small threat to the 
middle class or the military establishment. 
. This duality would account for the stronger 
correlations among the “no demand” countries 
than among countries with a miniscule middle 


Insecurity among soldiers in mufti, which would 
further decrease their readiness to fulfill the lower 
classes’ economic demands. Social psychologists are 
well aware of the aggressiveness, hostility and dis- 
trust that grows out of feelings of insecurity. And 
these reactions could only provide the officer poli- 
ticians with an added impetus to ignore or repress 
popular demands. This hypothesis would be par- 
ticularly applicable where the demands are of a 
novel type or especially wide-ranging in their im- 
pact, such as demands for land reform. Whereas 
politically secure politicians may or may not be 
capable of departing from past practices and ac- 
cepting Innovative changes, insecure politicians are 
likely to reject or repress them due to an anxiety- 
dictated rigidity. Robert E. Scott emphasizes the 
insecurities found among Latin American elites due 
to continuing economic and political change. See 
his “Political Elites and Political Modernization: 
The Crisis of Transition,” in Seymour Martin 
Lipset and Aldo Solari (eds.), Elites in Latin 
America (New York, 1967), pp. 117-127 and passim. 


Middle East 
and Asia Tropical Africa 
North Africa 
(N =15) (N =15) (N = 23) 
62 51 37 
47 37 27 
— .28 .03 45 
03 — .02 42 
— .03 — .39 .60 
—.12 — .31 34 
—.1] — .07 .O7 
— .32 — .26 .06 
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class. The officers can therefore allow economic 
change to take place without feeling threatened 
by, or hostile toward the lower classes, and they 
may even sponsor those changes which foster 
the emergence of a sizeable and prosperous mid- 
dle class. There is also the possibility—although 
that is all it is—that the officer-politicians occa- 
sionally satisfy some of the lower classes eco- 
nomic desires (as opposed to demands) in order 
to win their support for modernization programs 
that challenge the interests and positions of tra- 
ditional forces, whether these be tribal chiefs, 
aristocrats, monarchs or large land holders. 

Given the apparent plausibility of the class- 
oriented hypothesis and its corollary, it would 
be useful to stratify the sample geographically. 
We might then gain a better general under- 
standing of the politics of particular geographi- 
cal areas by gauging the variations in the politi- 
cized military’s activities as modernizing agents; 
a geographical stratification would identify those 
areas in which the miniscule middle class and a 
practically non-existent demand level provide 
the officers with permissive or even positive ori- 
entations toward economic change. In addition, 
given the fact that statements regarding the 
purported modernizing consequences of military 
rule have usually been generalized from a par- 
ticular area of the world, and the not uncommon 
belief that it is only in Latin America that sol- 
diers in mufti act as defenders of the existing 
order, a geographical stratification of the sample 
would help clarify the issue. 

A glance at Table 4 indicates that is is not 
only in Latin America, but in Asia and the 


‘Middle East and North Africa as well, that 


officer-politicians either fail to contribute to 
economic change or oppose modernizing demands 
and efforts where these exist. The mean correla- 
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tions in these three geographical regions are 
slightly on the negative side, ranging from —.14 
to —.18. There are sharp variations with respect 
to three economic variables, but in each case it 
is a different region that evidences the strongest 
negative correlation. In Latin America leader- 
ship commitment to economic development cor- 
relates at the —.48 level with the military’s po- 
litical strength, decreasmg to —.16 and —.17 in 
the two other regions. In the Middle East and 
North Africa there is a —.28 correlation with 
the rate GNP growth, with Ol and .03 correla- 
tions in the other two regions. In Asia change 
in agricultural productivity is associated with 
the military at the —.39 level, while in the other 
regions the correlations are —.06 and —.03. Even 
though there are significant variations in the 
mean levels of economic demands and the size 
of the middle class among these three regions, 
there is little corresponding variation in the 
officer-politicians’ motivations. Demands are pre- 
sumably already too extensive and the middle 
class sufficiently established to obviate the po- 
liticized military giving their positive support, 
encouragement or approval to modernization 
policies. 

The tropical African countries register the 
lowest mean level of demands and the smallest 
middle classes (approximately half of the Latin 
American averages), which presumably helps ac- 
count for the positive correlations between the 
military’s political strength and the rate of GNP 
increase (.45), industrial growth (.42), increased 
agricultural productivity (.60), and educational 
expansion (.34).54 But even here the military al- 
low for economic change rather than actively 
and purposefully facilitating it, for the correla- 
tion with leadership commitment to economic 
development is .08. There is another factor 
which is relevant to the interpretation of these 
positive correlations. I previously pointed out 
that the officers’ corporate interests are pursued 
less determinedly and their military values are 
less deeply instilled where the armed forces are 
especially small and the military establishment 
is quite new. Of the four geographical areas 
these conditions clearly obtain most frequently 


* There is some reason for thinking that the cor- 
relation coefficients for the African countries are 
somewhat artificial. The military were politically 
influential in only 6 of the 23 African regimes dur- 
ing the 1957-62 period, and in only one other did 
officers occupy the seats of government. And an 
examination of the scatter plots shows that the 
positive correlations are largely the product of 14 
“low-low” cases, civilian regimes doing poorly eco- 
nomically, rather than officer-politicians doing well. 
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in Africa, which means that the African officers’ 
corporate interests and military values only 
moderately detract from their modernizing incli- 
nations. = 

Even a cursory examination of the non-west- 
ern countries during the last 30 or 40 years 
would immediately highlight the growth of the 
middle class and the expansion of political par- 
ticipation in most of them; and since the class- 
oriented hypothesis is based upon these two fac- 
tors it should be applicable longitudinally as well 
as cross-nationally. We would expect the conse- 
quences of military rule to vary according to al- 
terations in a country’s social and political con- 
tours over time. Among non-western countrirs 
such changes began earliest among many of the 
Latin American states. In the 1920’s and 1930’s 
a small professional, entrepreneurial and com- 
mercial middle class emerged, followed shortly 
by the growth of an urban working class. The 
appearance of the middle class placed a new 
strata between the large landholders and an illit- 
erate rural labor force, while the growth and ur- 
ban concentration of the working class enhanced 
the lower classes’ political power. In the 1930’s it 
was not uncommon for the middle class and the 
urban laborers to join together in attacking the 
political bastions of the traditional land-holding 
class. After World War II the more common 
outcome was class conflict between these former 
allies. And it was, of course, during the 1950’s 
and 1960’s that the urban working class, and the 
agricultural workers to a much lesser degree, be- 
came sufficiently mobilized to become serious 
contenders for governmental power. Thus ac- 
cording to the hypothesis we would expect Latin 
America’s officer-politiclans to have become in- 
creasingly conservative since the inter-war pe- 
riod. 

Martin C. Needler’s study of Latin American 
politics contains a classification of the successfu’ 
coups that occurred over the last thirty years 
Unfortunately Needler does not provide us with 
the criteria he used in classifying these coups a: 
“reformist.” Not knowing precisely what Need- 
ler is Measuring we are unable to judge the ex- 
tent to which his data may be used as evidenci 
for our proposition. However, on the reasonable 
assumption that “reformist” refers at least ir 
large part to the goals of economic change and 
or the mitigation of poverty and glaring mequal - 
ities of opportunity, then his data do support thc 
hypothesis. For the number of “reformist” coupe 
as a proportion of successful coups decrease: 
steadily since 1985: between 1935 and 1944. 50%. 
of the successful coups are classified a: 
“reformist,” dropping to 23% in the 1945-5: 
period, and falling further to 17% between 195; 
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and 1964.52 This decreasing pattern is probably 
related to the increasing size of the Latin Ameri- 
can middie classes since 1935. When that class 


“Was quite small and the entrenched land-owning. 


class dominated both economy and polity, the 
officers acted out their middle class interests and 
identities by challenging the upper class’ eco- 
nomic priviledges while facilitating the expan- 
sion of the middle class through economic 
change. As the middle class grew in size, wealth 
and power, the challenge to its perquisites came 
from the less advantaged strata, thereby sharply 
reducing the officers’ modernizing activities and 
turning them into protectors of the status quo. 
And this despite the widely believed reformist 
lesson found in Castro’s revolution. Needler’s 
classification also shows that the proportion of 
coups that occurred just before or right after 
national elections increased from 12%, to 32%, 
to 56% during the three decades from 1935 to 
1965.53 When viewed alongside the decline in the 
proportion of “reformist” coups, these figures 
imply that as the lower classes became politi- 
cally mobilized, the military increasingly stepped 
in to prevent or abrogate the results of 
those elections which registered a political threat 
to the middle class’ political predominance and 
economic interests. 

Lastly, I should make an attempt to deal with 
those deviant cases in which the officer-politi- 
cians did subscribe to the tenets of moderniza- 
tion and reform in the context of a sizeable mid- 
dle class and a partially mobilized lower class. 
Every non-tautological generalization that is 
specific enough to be testable will encounter at 
least a large handful of deviant cases. But if the 
proposition itself can help interpret some of 
these deviant cases its plausibility is concomi- 
tantly heightened. I would begin by noting that 
in practically all those instances in which the 
military intervened with serious intentions re- 
garding modernization and reform, it was the 
younger captains and colonels that led the 
coups. For example, the Egyptian, Iraqi and 
Turkish juntas formed in 1952, 1958 and 1960 
respectively, consisted of officers with the ‘rank 
of colonel or below; it was they who planned the 
coups and then co-opted older generals to serve 
as respected figureheads. And in each instance 
ane eo turned out to be more conservative 


i 


“2 Martin C, Needler, Political Development. in 
Latin America: Instability, Violence and Evolu- 
tionary Change (New York, 1968), p. 65. 

3 Ibid. 
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than his Juniors.5¢ Throughout the Middle East 
the senior officers have been politically more 
conservative and more strongly attached to the 
social status quo than the junior officers.5> “Al- | 
most invariably, Latin America’s popular revo- 
lutions of this century were led by young offi- 
cers. They became the sponsors of fundamental 
change and reform, the underminers of tradi- 
tional stitutions, the proponents of public-wel- 
fare measures,”56 

How can the hypothesis that soldiers in mufti 
act in accordance with their middle class ‘inter- 
ests and identities help account for this pattern? 
As captains, majors and colonels they are mem- 


‘bers of the middle class, but not only is their 


income incommensurate with their rank when 
compared to the incomes of the senior officers, 
promotions come slowly at this level, and only a 
proportion of the middle level officers are slated 
to enjoy the generals’ class and status perqui- 
sites. The generals have reached the topmost 
rungs of the middle class pyramid; they are 
contented compared to the captains and colo- 
nels, many of whom are attempting to further 
fulfill their middle class aspirations. In countries 
whose political institutions invite military inter- 
vention this becomes a broad avenue open to 
these aspiring middle level officers. But to carry 
out a coup which will propel them into the high- 
est rungs of the middle class pyramid requires a 
rationale or legitimizing banner that the gener- 
als are unwilling to grasp. By stating their cause 
in terms of modernization and reform the mid- 
dle level officers can oppose and then replace 
their conservative superiors. Once having in- 
stalled themselves in power some of these young 


-officers will act in accordance with their original 


goals. On the other hand, this reasoning also 
suggests why so many of the young officers who 
apparently begin their political adventures ‘as 
ardent reformers become conservatives only a 
few short months after their coups. They were 


‘not convinced reformers to begin with; they 


simply used the call for economic and social 
change for the realization of oan own class and 
status interests. 


4 Dankwart A. Rustow, “The Military in Middle 
Eastern Society and Politics,” in Sydney Nettleton 
Fisher (ed.), The Miltary in the Middle Kast 
(Columbus, 1963), p. 15. 

* James A. Bill, “The Military and Moderniza- 
tion in the Middle East,” Comparative Politics, 2 


(October 1969), 56-57. 


*Lieuwen, Arms and Politics . . 
126. 


. , Op. cît, p. 
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Representation is a matter of linkage. In 
this paper it is argued that a useful handle can 
be gained on the problem of identifying and 
measuring representational relationships em- 
pirically by viewing representation as a type of 
support linkage between members of political 
systems and the authorities.! 

To conceive representation as a type of sup- 
port linkage is to direct attention primarily to 
the represented rather than the representative. 
Representational relationships have functional 
significance for political systems particularly 
because they are linkages which involve mem- 
bers’ satisfaction-dissatisfaction with the be- 
havior of the political authorities—linkages 
which reflect the degree to which members feel 
that the performance of the authorities “stands 
for’ or “re-presents” their own interests; and 
this performance  satisfaction-dissatisfaction 
presumably makes a contribution to more gen- 
eral support for the political system. In con- 
trast to legitimacy sentiments, which are in- 
dependent of immediate outputs from political 
authorities, members’ perceptions of represen- 
tational linkages between themselves and the 
authorities depend on their affective responses 
to outputs, encompassing not only instrumen- 
tal performance satisfactions, but (and most 
commonly among the membership in general) 
symbolic performance satisfactions as well.? 


* Financial Assistance for this study was pro- 
vided by the Graduate College of the University 
of Iowa. An earlier version of this paper was pre- 
sented at the 65th Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association, September, 
1969. 

! This approach to the empirical study of rep- 
resentation has been suggested by John Wahlke 
in his “Public Policy and Representative Govern- 
ment: The Role of the Represented,” a paper 
prepared for the Seventh World Congress of the 
International Political Science Association, Brus- 
sels, Belgium, September, 1967, and published as 
Report #9 from the Laboratory for Political Re- 
search, University of Iowa, 1967. 

? Symbolic or expressive satisfactions are dis- 
cussed at length in Murray Edelman, The Sym- 


This paper reports an exploratory investiga- 
tion of a construct for measuring sense of rep- 
resentation. The sample consists of a group of 
students enrolled at the University of Iowa—- 
including, in order to ensure adequate variation 
on the support scales, a number of students 
arrested for participating in a protest demon- 
stration against the presence of Marine re- 
cruiters on the University of Iowa campus.* 

The research is concerned with three ques- 
tions: (1) Is the proposed sense-of-representa- 
tion construct a valid measure of this phenom- 
enon? (2) Towhatextentarean individual’ssense 
of representation by Congressman, Congress, 
the Supreme Court, and President (Johnson) 
interrelated and associated with the ideological, 
structural, and personal dimensions of legiti- 
macy? (8) What is the impact of sense of rep- 
resentation on the disposition to extend or 
withdraw behavioral support? 


I. REPRESENTATION AND SUPPORT 


In one of the more suggestive analyses of 
representation to date, Wahlke documents the 
ways in which traditional demand-response 
conceptions of representation are deficient, and 
argues that representation may be more fruit- 
fully studied by focusing on manifestations of 
support for political objects from citizens.’ Ac- 
cording to demand-response conceptions, rep- 
resentation is seen to inhere in the relationship 
between members’ policy demands and the 
policy-making activities of political authorities. 
In the case of representational linkages between 
citizens and legislators, empirical studies largely 
have taken it for granted that “the ultimate 
test of ‘representativeness,’ whether by Burkean 
‘trustee’ or ‘delegate’ legislators... or what- 
ever legislative role [is examined], is still... 


bolic Uses of Politics (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1964). 

3 This sample is also discussed in an earlier 
report by the author, “Correlates and Conse- 
quences of Beliefs in the Legitimacy of Regime 
Structures,” Midwest Journal of Political Science 
(August, 1970). 

4 Wahlike, “Publie Policy and Representative 
Government...” 
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the match between legislative policy output 
and public or constituency policy wishes.’ 
„owever, much public opinion research, which 
shows that most citizens do not entertain 
clearly defined policy preferences, challenges 
the notion that congruence between citizen 
policy preferences and legislative policy de- 
cisions is the crucial representational linkage.® 

To look for representation in support link- 
ages between citizens and political authorities 
is not to ignore congruence between policy 
demands and policy outputs. Among attentive 
citizens, policy satisfactions may be important 
components of representational relationships.’ 
However, conceiving representation in terms of 
support does draw attention away from ex- 
clusive focus on demand-response congruence, 
and thereby suggests consideration of linkages 
other than the demand-response variety, link- 
ages that may involve primarily expressive 
rather than instrumental satisfactions, and 
may thus be far more salient for the member- 
ship in general. Even more importantly, as 
Wahlke has pointed out, “it is the role of the 
represented, even more than that of the repre- 
sentative ... which is highlighted by focusing 
on the problem of support.’ Regardless of 
whether the representational relationship in- 
volves instrumental or expressive satisfactions, 
focusing on support underlines the importance 
of citizens’ reactions to the behavior of political 
authorities—of representational relationships 
actually being percewed by citizens. For, al- 
though demand-response congruence can be 
estimated without ever taking into account 
whether such congruence or lack of congruence 
is actually perceived by the represented, or 
the degree of its salience for him,’ conceiving 


ë Wahlke, “Public Policy and Representative 
Government... ,”’ p. 21. 

6 This research is summarized in Wahlke, “Pub- 
lic Policy and Representative Government. . .” 

7 Expressive satisfactions are certainly of some 
importance also: for example, see Thomas J. 
Anton, “Roles and Symbols in the Determination 
of State Expenditures,” Midwest Journal of Po- 
litical Science.’ (1967). 

8 Wahlke, “Public Policy and Representative 
Government... ,’” p. 33. 

°? Warren Miller and Donald Stokes’ model of 
the relationships between constituency policy 
preferences and legislators’ roll-call behavior per- 
mits a statistical estimate of such congruence; see 
Warren E. Miller and Donald E. Stokes, “Con- 
stituency Influence in Congress,” this Review, 
57 (1963); and Warren E. Miller, “Majority Rule 
and the Representative System of Government,” 
in Erik Allardt and Yrjo Littunen (eds.), Cleav- 
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representation as a type of support neces- 
sarily brings perceptions of congruence (of 
course, not only of the demand-response va- 
riety) to the center of the stage, where they 
should be, if interest is in the consequences of 
representational relationships for the persis- 
tence and maintenance of political systems.}° 

Finally, considering representation in terms 
of support also calls attention to the fact that 
legislative bodies are not the only loci of repre- 
sentational linkages in political systems. Of 
course, this has not gone unrecognized by 
scholars; in the American system, the presi- 
dency is a representative institution of unques- 
tionable importance, and, as Roger Davidson 
has emphasized, ‘the non-elective federal bu- 
reaucracy also has significant and long-stand- 
ing claims as a representative instrument.” 
But demand-response conceptions have tended 
to focus singularly on legislative institutions, 
where the responsiveness of representatives to 
the demands of the represented is presumably 
maximized by the electoral process. 

The approach to be followed here is certainly 
not the only way of conceiving of representa- 
tion. What is or is not a useful conception de- 
pends on one’s theoretical objectives. The ap- 
proach suggested recently by Prewitt and 
Eulau may. be useful if the theoretical objective 
is that of investigating “the processes available 
to the public for controlling and holding ac- 
countable the political leadership...’ For 


ages Ideologies and Party Systems, Vol. 10 of 
Transactions of the Westermarck Society (Finland, 
1964). However, data from the same study sug- 
gest that most citizens would hardly be aware of 
any congruence that might obtain statistically; 
see Donald E. Stokes and Warren E. Miller, 
“Party Government and the Saliency of Con- 
gress,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 26 (1962). 

10 This does not imply that the behavior of the 
representative is of any diminished importance. 
The relationship between representative and repre- 
sented is still the phenomenon of interest; and the 
behavior of the representative is, of course, an 
integral component of that relationship. Focusing 
on the represented simply means that the repre- 
sentative-represented relationship is investigated 
in terms of the represented’s perceptions. 

1 Roger H. Davidson, “Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive: The race for Representation,” in Alfred 
de Grazia (ed.), Congress: the First Branch of 
Government (New York: Doubleday & Company, 
Ine., Anchor Books Edition, 1967), p. 373. 

12 Kenneth Prewitt and Heinz Eulau, “Political 
Matrix and Political Representation: Prolego- 
menon to a New Departure from an Old Prob- 
lem,” this Review, 63 (1969), p. 441. 
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their purposes, Prewitt and Eulau apply the 
notion of the representative’s decisional style 
vis-a-vis constituency policy demands, orig- 
inally examined with respect to individual 
legislators by Eulau et al., to groups of legis- 
lators.8 Their concern is with the composite 
representational response style of city councils 
to constituency policy demands. Representa- 
tional response style is treated as a collective 
property: councils in which the individual 
members emphasize that their council is re- 
sponsive to attentive publics, and those in 
which the individual members emphasize that 
their council is responsive to ad hoc issue 
groups, can be said to manifest collective types 
of the delegate representational style; councils 
in which the members emphasize that their 
council entertains “a self-defined image of 
what community needs are,” can be said to 
collectively manifest the trustee representa- 
tional style.“ Prewitt and Eulau adopt a de- 
mand-response conception of representation, 
according to which only those councils that 
respond to citizen policy demands are con- 
sidered to be representative bodies: ‘‘represen- 
tation is taken to mean a relationship between 
governed and governors wherein the governing 
group responds to (‘represents’) politically or- 
ganized viewpoints among citizens, that is, 
responds to something other than its own image 
of what the community needs.’ Although 
such a definition is limited, it suits their objec- 
tive of investigating the characteristics of com- 
munities in which citizen control over legisla- 
tive bodies, according to the theory of “direct” 
representation, is likely to emerge.! 

The point is that no analytic formulation of 
representation describes éhe representational 
relationship. An essentialist definition of repre- 
sentation is, of course, a chimera.” Linkages 


13 See Heinz Kulau, John C. Wahlke, William 
Buchanan, and Leroy C. Ferguson, “The Role 
of the Representative: Some Empirical Observa- 
tions on the Theory of Edmund Burke,” this 
Revirw, 53 (1959); and, of course, John C. 
Wahlke, Heinz Eulau, William Buchanan, and 
Leroy C. Ferguson, The Legislative System (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1962). 

4 The quote is from Prewitt and Eulau, ‘‘Po- 


litical Matrix... ,”’ p. 4380. 
15 Prewitt and Eulau, “Political Matrix... ,” 
p. 430. 


46 A comprehensive history of the development 
of direct representation theory, with particular 
emphasis on the American setting, is in Alfred de 
Grazia, Public and Republic (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1961). 

” Representation does have an identifiable 
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between citizens and political authorities are 
inextricably bound up with ongoing political 
systems. Demand-response conceptions of repre- 
sentation may be appropriate to theoretical con- 
cern with the problem of citizen control over 
political authorities, and viewing representation 
as a relationship between collectivities may be 
a, useful way to approach this problem. However, 
Wahlke’s extensively documented discussion 
suggests that, if theoretical concern is focused on 
problems of system persistence and maintenance, 
demand-response conceptions leave much to 
be desired, and the most useful way of concep- 
tualizing representational linkages would be as 
a source of support.'® 

Favorable attitudes and behaviors constitute 
support for political objects. Easton distin- 
guishes two classes of attitudinal support: spe- 
cific support involves favorable attitudes in 
response to outputs which satisfy members’ 
policy demands; diffuse support involves atti- 
tudes of general “good will,” independent of 
immediate outputs.) 

The major objects of the political system 
toward which support is directed—the domain 
of support—are identified by Easton as: (1) the 
political community or that group of persons 
bound together by the fact that they partici- 
pate in a common political enterprise; (2) the 
regime, or the constitutional order, broadly 
interpreted to include the values, norms, and 
structures of authority; and (3) the authorities, 
or those actors occupying roles in the authority 
structure—the rulers.*° 

Easton argues that the major source of diffuse 
support for regime and authorities is the belief 


meaning, which is, in Hanna Pitkin’s words, 
“that in representation something not literally 
present is considered as present in a nonliteral 
sense.” Hanna Fenichel Pitkin, The Concept of 
Representation (Berkeley; University of California 
Press, 1967), p. 9. However, the substance of this 
meaning can be defined in various different ways. 
For an explication of the various ways in which 
the concept of representation has been applied to 
different contexts, see Pitkin, The Concept of 
Representation, passim; also see the Introduction 
to Pitkin (ed.), Representation (New York: Ather- 
ton Press, 1969). 

18 Of course, as Wahlke notes, such an approach 
has been implied in a variety of ways by various 
analysts. See the discussion in Wahlke, “Public 
Policy and Representative Government...” 
pp. 29-33. 

19 David Easton, A Systems Analysis of Po- 
litical Life (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1965), Ch. 17. 


#0 Easton, A Systems Analysis ..., chs., 11-18. 
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in legitimacy: a members’ sense of the appro- 
_priateness of these objects. “It reflects the fact 

that in some vague or explicit way he sees these 
“objects as conforming to his own moral prin- 
ciples, his own sense of what is right and proper 
in the political sphere.” 

The object toward which specifie support is 
directed is, of course, the political authorities. 
Easton states that specific support involves “‘a 
quid pro quo for the fulfillment of demands.’ 
However, in considering specific support as an 
input from the membership in general, and not 
just from attentive publics, Easton’s tendency 
to equate specifie support with demand satis- 
faction is too restrictive. Surely his broader 
definition of the concept. is the more useful 
formulation: “Whenever the input of support 
can be closely associated with the satisfactions 
obtained from specifie classes of output, I shall 
designate it as specific support.” The most 
useful conception of specific support is not that 
its distinctive characteristic is demand satis- 
faction, but simply that it involves members’ 
evaluations of the performance of political au- 
thorities. Some of the least attentive members 
may feel that the government (perceived as a 
monolithic whole) is handling domestic or for- 
eign problems well, and thus extend a form of 
specific support, without actually entertaining 
any concrete policy demands, and without 
being able to identify any particular authorities 
or groups of authorities as referents for their 
evaluations. However, an important source of 
specific support will be the extent to which 
members feel represented by the performance 
of particular authorities or groups of authori- 
ties occupying roles in the political structures. 
These representational linkages may result 
from performance satisfactions related to the 
policy-making behavior of the authorities, or 
they may result from satzsfactions related to the 
output of expressive symbols by authorities 
which are reassuring to the members in a po- 
litical performance context. Thus, members’ 
representational linkages will involve beliefs 
that the performance of authorities or groups 
of authorities ‘stands for” or is consistent with 
their interests, whether instrumental or ex- 
pressive. 


IL. MEASUREMENT OF SENSE OF 
REPRESENTATION 


Questions designed to measure sense of repre- 
sentation by Congressman, Congress, Presi- 
dent, and Supreme Court, as well as the dimen- 


2 Raston, A Systems Analysis ..., p. 278. 
2 Easton, A Systems Analysis... , p. 268. 
23 Easton, A Systems Analysis ..., p. 268. 
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sions of ideological, structural, and personal 
legitimacy, and intentions to extend behavioral] 
support to the regime, were included on a' 
questionnaire administered during April 1968 
to a sample of students enrolled in introductory 
political science courses at the University of 
Towa. Copies of the questionnaire were also 
mailed to a group of students who had been 
arrested six months earlier for participating in 
a protest demonstration against the presence 
of United States Marine Corps recruiters on the 
University of Iowa campus. Of 278 students 
enrolled inintroductory political science courses, 
275 returned usable questionnaires; of 86 dem- 
onstrators to whom questionnaires were mailed, 
21 returns were obtained. 

For the purposes of this investigation, stu- 
dents enrolled in introductory political science 
courses and students arrested for participating 
in the demonstration have been combined into 
one sample (N = 296), The resulting sample may 
be regarded as a crude “scope” sample.” 

The concern of much social science research, 
this project included, is not to describe popula- 
tion parameters, but to test general laws, or 
what Willer terms “conditional universals.” 
Random sampling from finite populations is 
the appropriate method for collecting data if 
the purpose is to describe population para- 
meters. For example, data collected by the 
Gallup and Harris organizations are intended 
to describe attitudes about political issues, 
political candidates, means of political change, 
socioeconomic deprivation, etc., among all 
Americans at a certain time, or among black 
Americans at a certain time. But if the purpose 


of the research project is to test conditional 


universals, then random samples from finite 
populations are not necessarily any more useful 
than nonrandom samples. 

The appropriate type of sample for testing 
conditional universals is the scope sample. As 
defined by Willer, the scope sample is “a num- 
ber of natural cases fitting the conditions ap- 
propriate to the theory model, which are ranged 
along the major dimensions of the formal sys- 
tem... [for example] If a theory model for 
the conditions of oligarchy in associations rele- 
vant to Michels’ ‘iron law of oligarchy’ were 
constructed, it should be applied to organiza- 
tions over a large variation in size, from ex- 
tremely oligarchical to extremely democratic, 
and to organizations of varying form and struc- 


24 The notion of a scope sample is discussed in 
David Willer, Scientific Sociology (Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1967), Ch. 6. The dis- 
cussion presented in the following paragraphs 
relies on his explication. 
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ture, and with members of varying levels of 
intellectual sophistication ...’’ Validating con- 
ditional universals requires that the set of gen- 
eralizations (or “theory model”) be tested 
under as wide a range of circumstances (‘‘ranged 
along the major dimensions of the formal sys- 
tem”) as possible. In effect, the scope sample 
is a social science surrogate for the experimental 
method of the natural sciences. In the natural 
sciences, cases can be arranged by the experi- 
menter himself so as to maximize the variety of 
the cross-section; in the social sciences, the 
variety of the cross-section can be maximized 
only by means of approximately “arranging” 
cases by scope sampling. 

The notion of scope sampling includes sam- 
ples randomly selected from populations. In 
some instances, randomly selected samples may 
provide cross-sections adequate for testing the 
set of generalizations of interest. However, as 
Willer points out, “it is essential to remember 
that the primary aim is to establish the scope 
of validity (if any) relative to the assumed 
range of the phenomena. The distribution of 
real cases [in a random sample] may have 
nothing to do with the scope.” In other words, 
for the purpose of testing conditional univer- 
sals, random saimpling is valuable only to the 
extent that it is a better method than non- 
random sampling for maximizing the variation 
or scope of the sample relative to the range of 
cases across which it is desired to test the gen- 
eralizations.™ 

This research project was designed to test 
the construct validity of a measure of sense of 
representation.” and to explore certain hypo- 
theses about relationships between representa- 
tion and legitimacy, and the impact of such 
attitudes on intention to extend behavioral 
support to the regime.” In order to explore 
and/or test generalizations about support 
across the entire range of such phenomena, an 
ideal scope sample in terms of the American 
setting would include suitable proportions (for 
multivariate analysis) of, for example, ghetto 


% The quotes are from Willer, Sctentijfie Soci- 
ology, p. 114 and p. 113, respectively. 

*6 A preliminary report on these data, written 
shortly after the fieldwork was completed, ap- 
peared under the title ‘Political Stability and the 
Habit of Legitimacy,” Report £23 from the Lab- 
oratory for Political Research, University of 
Iowa, 1968. The present analysis superscedes that 
report, which suffered from various conceptual 
and methodological inadequancies and general 
lack of refinement. 

7 Legitimacy beliefs are the focus of analysis 
in Muller, ‘Correlates and Consequences. . .” 
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blacks, college students, middle-class whites, 
farmers, members of “radical right” organiza- 
tions, as well as, in all such groups, sizeable 
proportions of both the politically attentive" 
and inattentive and individuals in the 18-35 
years of age category and 35 years of age and 
older. The present sample is limited to college 
students. However, within this category, in- 
clusion as cases in the sample of both students 
enrolled in introductory political science courses 
and students arrested for participating in a 
demonstration does, to some extent, increase 
the range of cases of support-nonsupport avail- 
able for study, thereby contributing to the 
utility of the sample with regard to validating 
the representation measure and investigating 
relationships between support attitudes and 
behavioral intention. 

The questionnaire included items pertinent 
to two levels of political objects serving as loci 
of representational relationships between citi- 
zens and political authorities. Congressman 
and President are objects at the level of repre- 
sentation by zndividual authorities. Represen- 
tation has most often been considered in terms 
of such linkages between individuals. How- 
ever, groups of political authorities, such as the 
90th Congress or the Warren Court, may also 
serve as important loci of representational 
linkages between citizens and government. At 
this level, representational linkages involve 
members’ perceptions of the collective perfor- 
mance of authorities occupying roles in political 
structures. 

The sense-of-representation-by-Congressman 
construct was developed from a battery of 
items as follows. Various research findings have 
indicated that the visibility of individual legis- 
lators is rather low among the general member- 
ship in political systems. Therefore, the initial 
question in the battery was intended as a 
screening device to distinguish those aware ol 
their Congressman from those not aware of 
him, Respondents were instructed: “If you do 
not remember the name of your Congressman, 
go on to the next set of items. If you do re- 
member the name of your Congressman write 
it in the following space.” The next question 
requested respondents to make a very genera] 
summary evaluative judgment about the per- 
formance of their Congressman. This question 
was designed to measure direction of affect: 
“Do you feel that your Congressman is basic- 
ally a pretty good Congressman or do you feel 
that yo r Congressman is basically not a very 
good Congressman?” A “Don’t Know” option 
was also included. The cognitive dimension of 
the respondent’s attitude was measured by un 
open-ended question: “Tf you answered ‘Basic- 
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ally Pretty Good’ or ‘Basically Not Very Good’ 
above, I would like to know the most important 
reasons for the way you feel.” Finally, intensity 


‘™of affect was ascertained: “How strongly do 


you feel this way?—Extremely Strongly: 
Quite Strongly; Pretty Strongly; Moderately 
Strongly; Not Too Strongly; Not At All Strong- 
ly.” Pretesting of this intensity of affect mea- 
sure disclosed that three-interval options pro- 
duced poor differentiation, with respondents 
clustering at the extreme intervals. The six- 
interval option which was adopted seemed to 
differentiate more adequately between levels of 
intensity; for purposes of analysis, “Extremely 
Strongly’ was treated as-+or—3, “Quite 
Strongly” and “Pretty Strongly” as+or—2, 
and ‘Moderately Strongly,” “Not Too Strong- 
ly,” and “Not At All Strongly” as+-or—1.%8 

Sense of representation by Congress, by 
President, and by Supreme Court was mea- 
sured on the basis of batteries of items equiv- 
alent to the above. The initial screening item 
included in the Congressman series was dropped 
from these question-sets. 

The direction and intensity of affect items 
are straightforward measures of these attitu- 
dinal dimensions. The measure of the cognitive 
dimension of attitude is intended to differen- 
tiate between intervals along a continuum 
ranging from representation through arepre- 
sentation to nonrepresentation.”? 

The cognitive dimension of these attitudes 
refers to the range of outputs from political 
authorities which are salient for individuals. 
For example, with regard to the object of Con- 
gressman, there are some citizens who, although 
they hardly may be apparent in mass sample 
surveys, do approximate the democratic ideal 
of the rational citizen—informed, involved, and 
so on. They would possess detailed information 
about such matters as their Congressman’s 
positions on the issues and his votes on major 
legislation. If asked why they favored or did 
not favor him, their responses would indicate 


28 On intensity of affect toward Congressman, 
Congress, and the Supreme Court, approximately 
one-fifth of the respondents scored high or low, 
three-fifths in the middle (-+-or—2); intensity of 
affect toward President Johnson was distributed 
two-sixths high, one-sixth low, three-sixths in the 
middle. 

29 The intervals along this continuum have been 
labelled, for consistency and as a mnemonic de- 
vice: Represented; +-Unrepresented; Arepresen- 
ted; —Unrepresented; Nonrepresented. These are 
not particularly felicitous terms; they are intended 
simply as shorthand references to operationally 
defined characteristics. 
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exposure to outputs which could be classified 
as referential stimuli in the sense that they 
could be tested concretely against reality, and 
in the sense that the citizen could relate them 
to his own policy demands. Another kind of 
outputs could be classified as condensation 
stimuli.2* Individuals responding to condensa- 
tion stimuli might explain that they favored 
or did not favor their Congressman because 
“X is a businessman,” or because “X is opposed 
to immorality in government,” or perhaps 
simply because “XK is a Democrat.” Such con- 
densation stimuli would be sufficiently impre- 
cise to permit them to take on many different 
meanings for different people. Too vague to be 
of instrumental relevance, they would, how- 
ever, be of significant expressive value. Con- 
densation stimuli would be highly generalized, 
expressive outputs, not readily susceptible to 
reality testing, difficult to relate to policy 
preferences. Finally, a further group of in- 
dividuals might explain their preference as a 
result of the influence of their spouse or friends 
or relatives, or because they liked their Con- 
gressman’s physical appearance, or simply 
because they had just always liked or disliked 
him. Such individuals would not appear to be 
cognizant of either referential or condensation 


30 “‘Referential symbols are economical ways of 
referring to the objective elements in objects or 
situations; the elements identified in the same 
way by different people. Such symbols are useful 
because they help in logical thinking about the 
situation and in manipulating it... Condensa- 
tion symbols evoke the emotions associated with 
the situation. They condense into one symbolic 
event, sign, or act patriotic pride, anxieties, re- 
membrances of past glories or humiliations, 
promises of future greatness, some one of these or 
all of them.” Edelman, The Symbolic Uses of 
Politics, p. 6. A legislator’s vote on a civil rights 
bill is a referential symbol. Party affiliation for, 
most citizens, is one of the most salient conden- 
sation symbols in political life. It is an economical 
way, not of referring to the objective elements in 
objects or situations, but of organizing a whole 
congeries of basically abstruse and uninteresting 
information into a coherent entity which has. 
some meaning for the individual whose major 
concerns in life are not political. The difference 
between referential and condensation symbols is 
on the order of more or less; yet it would appear 
to be of sufficient clarity to permit relatively uni- 
form differentiation between responses indicating 
perception of outputs characterized mainly by a 
high degree of referential content, by a high de- 
gree of condensation content, or by a high degree 
of extraneous content. 
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stimuli. In these cases the range of stimuli 
affecting attitudes would seem to be relatively 
devoid of instrumental or expressive content 
and could therefore be classified as extraneous. 

The distinctions between referential, con- 
densation, and extraneous stimuli are es- 
sentially distinctions between the amount of 
information packed into stimuli and the uses 
to which this information can be put. Referen- 
tial stimuli carry a great deal of information 
which is instrumentally meaningful; conden- 
sation stimuli carry much less information, 
and what there is would be primarily of ex- 
pressive meaning; extraneous stimuli, in this 
context, carry little or no instrumentally or 
expressively meaningful political information.* 


31 For example, the following categories were 
employed for coding the range of perceived stimuli 
with respect to Congressman: 


Perception of Instrumental Outputs. (In each cate- 
gory, some policy content is implied or specified.) 


I favor (do not favor) his position or voting 
behavior on political issues. 

He has not carried out his campaign promises. 

He has worked for needed projects in the state 
or district. 

He has had many legislative acts passed which 
have benefitted his district. 

His voting behavior has emphasized concern 
with the problems both of his district and of 
the nation. 

His voting behavior has emphasized national 
interests above local interests. 

His voting behavior has represented (not rep- 
resented) the majority feelings of his district. 

He has voted with his party in Congress. 

His voting behavior is too liberal (conserva- 
tive). 

He has served the nation as a watchdog over 
the economy, defense establishment, etc. 

His interests are strongly urban (rural) and he 
has little understanding of rural (urban) 
problems. 


Perception of Expressive Outputs. (In each cate- 
gory, policy content is unspecified). 


He is a member of the same party as J am; he 
is a member of the other party. 

He is a liberal (conservative)—socialist (fas- 
cist). 

He communicates (does not communicate) 
often with the people in his district. 

He has done a personal favor for me. 

Unlike his predecessor, he has been able to get 
the cooperation of many of the people in his 
district. 

He performs his job well: e.g., he has intro- 
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Thus the question-sets intended to tap the 
students’ affective responses to the perfor- 
mance of political authorities measure the dir- 
ection and intensity of affect vis-a-vis the per- 
formance of the political authorities object 
(strongly positive; moderately; slightly; neu- 
tral; slightly; moderately; strongly negative), 
and the range of performance outputs as- 
sociated with the political authorities object 
(instrumental; expressive; extraneous). These 
dimensions of attitude were combined to form 
the sense of representation constructs accord- 
ing to the following rationale. 

Sense of representation is assumed to be a 
continuous variable. At the high positive encl 
of the continuum are attitudes characterized 
by strongly or moderately positive affect and 
perception of instrumental or expressive out- 
puts. Such attitudes are considered to be in- 
dicative of the presence of positive represen- 
tational linkages between citizens and political 
authorities. The citizen entertains either policy 
demands or emotional desires for symbolic 
reassurance that political threats are under 
control; he perceives outputs from the auth- 
orities which are relevant to his instrumental 


duced important legislation; he speaks out 
well on important problems. 

He does not perform his job well: e.g., he is too 
concerned with petty problems. 

He is intelligent and capable: e.g., he went to 
Harvard; he is a lawyer. 

His background suits him for our district: e.g., 
he is a member of the farm bureau. 

He is concerned with great national problems. 

He does not follow the party line, but stands 
up for his own opinion even if it is unpop- 
ular. 

He is a pawn of those who contributed to his 
party fund—not independent enough of 
special interests. 

He is carrying out (not carrying out) my be- 
liefs. 

He has been an active member of his party in 
national politics. 

He supports (opposes) the present administra- 
tion. 


Perception of Exiraneous Outputs. 


He has a pleasant (unpleasant) personality— 
he is a friendly (unfriendly) man. 

I like (dislike) him because of the influence of 
family and friends. 

He keeps getting reelected so he must be doing 
a good job—he does not do anything. 

I have not heard many favorable (unfavorable) 
remarks about him. 

He is an admired (not an admired) man. 
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TABLE 1, DISTRIBUTIONS OF SENSE OF REPRESENTATION 


Representation Representation 
Congressman Congress 
Group N Percent Group N Percent 
(R) 88 30 (R) 45 15 
(+UR) 26 09 (+UR) 56 19 
(AR) 147 50 (AR) 98 a3 


(~UR) 05 02 
(NR) 27 069 
Totals 293 


100% Totals 293 


s Rounding error. 


or expressive political interests; and he is 
strongly to moderately concerned about the 
performance of the authorities. 

At the low positive end of the continuum 
are attitudes characterized by strongly or 
moderately positive affect and perception of 
extraneous outputs; as well as attitudes char- 
acterized by slight positive affect and percep- 
tion of instrumental, expressive, or extraneous 
outputs. Such attitudes are considered to be 
indicative of habitual or apathetic support for 
political authorities: support which is either 
not of the intensity or not of the rudimentary 
cognitive sophistication to suggest the presence 
of politically meaningful representational link- 
ages between citizen and authorities. Low af- 
fect intensity, regardless of the type of outputs 
perceived, is taken to mean that the presence 
or absence of representational linkages with the 
authorities is not an important concern of the 
citizen; perception of extraneous outputs, re- 
gardless of the level of affect intensity, is taken 
to mean that the citizen is unaware of how the 
authorities might “stand” for him or “rep- 
resent” his interests (if he has any). 

At the midpoint of the continuum are at- 
titudes characterized by, in most instances, the 
fact that particular political authorities or 
groups of authorities are simply not visible to 
the citizen.” Attitudes located at the low and 


32 Unfortunately, screening questions compar- 
able to the Congressman item (e.g., “Have you 
been following the activities of Congress lately?”’) 
were not included in the other question-sets. Thus, 
the assumption must be made that respondents 
who selected the ‘Don’t Know” option when 
requested to make a summary evaluation, did so 
because they were unaware of the performance of 
that object. In general, examination of the pro- 
tocols indicates that this assumption is tenable; 
however, particularly in the case of President 


VOL. 64 
Representation Representation 
President Supreme Court 
Group N Percent Group N Percent 
(R) 88 28 (R) 938 32 
(4+UR) 64 22 (+UR) 68 23 
(AR) 35 12 (AR) 105 36 


(-UR) 07 02 
(NR) 104 36 | 


(UR) 05 02 
(NR) 22 08 
Totals 293 


100%: Totals 293 


high negative intervals are exactly the obverse 
of attitudes at the low and high positive inter- 
vals. To call attention to the distinguishing 
characteristics of these intervals in a more 
meaningful way than simply calling them high 
positive, low positive, ete., they have been 
labelled as follows: Represented, + Unrepre- 
sented, Arepresented, — Unrepresented, Non- 
represented. l 
Table 1 presents the distributions among 
these students on the four sense-of-representa- 
tion scales.*3 The incidence of positive repre- 
sentational linkages with Congressman and 
Supreme Court is substantially greater than 
the incidence of negative representational 
linkages. Negative representational linkages 
with Congress and President outweigh positive 
representational linkages, although these stu- 
dents manifest far more positive than negative 
habitual/apathetic support (the +UR and 
— UR levels) toward these objects. 
Considering representation in legislative 
bodies, these students show a greater tendency 
to be unaware of, or not to have an opinion 
about, their Congressman than is the case 
with respect to Congress. Most of their neu- 
trality toward their Congressman is due to his 
lack of visibility, paralleling this phenomenon 
among the general population. However, 


Johnson (judging from comments written in the 
margins), some respondents who selected the 
“Don’t Know” option did so because their eval- 
uation was neutral, not because they were un- 
aware of the performance of the object. 

33 Three cases could not be coded because re- 
spondents reported “favorable” evaluations with 
the qualification “in terms of the interests of the 
ruling class,” or in terms of the interests of Cap- 
italism [Imperialism].”’ 

% See Stokes and Miller, “Party Govern- 
ment...,” p. 540; the data reported at p. 340 of 
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among those who do have an opinion, three- 
fifths feel that his performance represents their 
interests, and only one-fifth feel that his per- 
formance does not represent their interests. By 
contrast, only about one-fifth of those who 
have an opinion about the 90th Congress feel 
that its performance represents their interests, 
and about two-fifths feel that its performance 
does not represent their interests. These distri- 
butions can be interpreted as underscoring the 
importance of individual legislator-constituent 
linkages. To be sure, the majority of these 
positive representational linkages with Con- 
gressman involve perceptions of expressive 
(77%) rather than instrumental (23%) out- 
puts—these students’ images of their Congress- 
man, like those of the general public, are re- 
markably free of policy content. However, 
although a Congressman may not be visible to 
many of his constituents, these data are con- 
sistent with the Stokes and Miller finding that 
‘in the main, recognition carries a positive 
valence; to be perceived at all is to be per- 
ceived favorably;” and they suggest that the 
probability may be high that, if representation 
is conceived as involving more than just de- 
mand-response congruence, a Congressman 
will be the source of positive representationa 
linkages. 


it. CONSTRUCT VALIDITY OF 
SENSE OF REPRESENTATION 


The first priority of this investigation is to 
test the validity of the representation con- 
struct. Construct validation involves deriving 
from the theory which has generated the con- 
struct other constructs which may be expected 
to be related to the construct of interest, and 
then formulating and testing the relevant hy- 
potheses.?? Theoretically, the sense-of-repre- 
sentation construct incorporates distinctions 
between knowledge about the performance of 
political authorities and distinctions between 
intensity of affective response to political 
authorities. Thus, if the intervals of the sense- 
of-representation construct actually do en- 
tail such distinctions, sense of representation 


Malcolm E. Jewell and Samuel C, Patterson, The 
Legislative Process in the United States; Samuel 
J. Eldersveld, Political Parties: A Behavioral 
Analysis (Chicago: Rand McNally & Company, 
1964), p. 493. 

% See Stokes and Miller, 
ment...” 

38 Stokes and Miller, “Party Government...” 

3 See L. Cronbach, Essentials of Psychological 
Testing (New York: Harper & Row, 2nd ed., 
1960). 


“Party Govern- 
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should be nonlinearly related to measures of 
political knowledge and measures of level of 
interest in politics, and the form of the re- 


lationship should best be described by gems 


quadratic function rule; that is, the relation- 
ship should tend to fit the shape of a parabola. 
The Represented and Nonrepresented should be 
higher on political knowledge and interest 
in politics than the +Unrepresented, — Un- 
represented, and Arepresented; in turn, the 
+Unrepresented and — Unrepresented should 
be higher on political knowledge and interest 
in politics than the Arepresented. 

To test this hypothesis, first the eta coef- 
ficient—or correlation ratio—is computed. This 
coefficient measures the strength of association 
assuming any form of relationship.*® Next, the 
amount of variation that can be explained by 
linear regression is computed. The difference 
between the amount of variation explained 
assuming any form of relationship, and the 
amount of variation explained assuming a lin- 
ear relationship, reflects the tendency toward 
nonlinearity in the data; analysis of variance 
is employed to test for the presence of non- 
linearity.” Assuming that nonlinearity is found 
to be present in each relationship, the method 
of planned comparisons among means, using 
orthogonal polynomial weights, can be used to 
test whether the relationship best fits the hy- 
pothesized function rule.‘ 


38 See J. P. Guilford, Fundamental Siatistics in 
Psychology and Education (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 4th edition, 1965), pp. 308- 
ay 

39 The formulais? (y? —r?) (N —k)/(1 —n?) (k—2) 

40 A good introductory discussion of this pro- 
cedure appears in George A. Ferguson, Staiistical 
Analysis in Psychology and Education (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 2nd edition, 1966), 
Ch. 21. For a more comprehensive treatment see 
William L. Hays, Statistics (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1963), esp. pp. 5389-562 
The computing formula used here is that suggested 
by Hays. 

The use of orthogonal polynomial weights, and 
of course the use of linear regression, is based on 
the assumption of equal intervals. One good 
reason for assuming interval measurement, even. 
if such is only approximately the case, is that 
considerably more information can be gained 
from the data. Also, even if the data is “truly” 
ordinal, order-based measures of association leave 
much to be desired. Gamma always overestimates 
the degree of association, and is a measure of 
one-way association rather than co-relation. Tau-B 
and Tau-C have no simple interpretation; also, 
like r, they range between+or—] only if the 
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A composite scale, which is a linear combina- 
tion of political knowledge and level of interest 
in politics, was constructed according to the 


«following procedure. Three measures of politi- 


cal knowledge and one measure of interest in 
politics were subjected to a principal com- 
ponents analysis. With the minimum eigen- 
value set at 1.0, the four variables loaded at 


bivariate distribution is perfectly congruent. In- 
terval statistics have been used in this analysis 
because it was felt that they would best describe 
the data. 

A word is also in order with respect to the use 
of tests of statistical significance in this analysis. 
Strictly speaking, they do not apply to this 
sample. But, they do serve as a useful—if arbi- 
trary—guide to the acceptance of some relation- 
ship, however slight; or to the rejection of ‘a re- 
lationship, as being too slight to matter, in terms 
of what might be expected from further replica- 
tion. 

41 A 4-point General Political Knowledge scale 
was constructed from the sum of correct responses 
to the following three items: 

(1) Do you happen to remember the names of 
any of the Chairmen of the Congressional 
Committees? 

(2) Which political party elected the most 
members to the House of Representatives 
in 1966? 

(3) If you remember how many justices there 
are on the Supreme Court, write the num- 
ber in the following space. 

In order to measure the respondent’s awareness 
of Congressional policy-making activities, a list 
of eleven policy items was posed and respondents 
were asked to report whether Congress passed or 
did not pass each item during its 1967 session 
(e.g, “a bill authorizing the appropriations re- 
quested by the President for Rent Supplements,” 
etc.); a similar procedure was followed in order to 
measure the respondent’s awareness of Presiden- 
tial policy-making, in this case, respondents being 
asked to report whether President Johnson did 
or did not propose each item (e.g., “a resolution 
favoring the principle of greater economic assis- 
tance to Latin American,” etc.). The items were 
developed from sections reporting the policy ac- 
tivities of the Presidency and the Congress in 
the Spring, 1968 Congressional Quarterly Guide to 
Current American Government. There was no over- 
lap between the Congressional and Presidential 
policy items. The resulting Congressional Policy 
Knowledge and Presidential Policy Knowledge 
scales were 4-point scales based on quartiles of 
correct responses. The measure of interest in 
politics is a 4-point scale based on respondents’ 
reports of how often they read about public 
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greater than .500 on one principal factor, and 
this factor accounted for more than 40 percent 
of the item variance. Factor scores were then 
computed according to the complete estima- 
tion method.” The resulting scale was labelled 
Attention to Politics. 

The relationship between Attention to Pol- 
itics and the construct intended to measure 
sense of representation by Congressman is 
shown in Figure 1. The overall association be- 
tween Representation Congressman and Atten- 
tion to Politics is .324 and the explained varia- 
tion is 10.5 percent. Linear regression ac- 
counts for none of this variation. The mean 
Attention to Politics scores at each Represen- 
tation Congressman interval suggest that, as 
hypothesized, the relationship between Atten- 
tion to Politics and Representation Congress- 
man best fits a quadratic function rule. Those 
who feel that their Congressman’s performance 
does represent their interests (X =28.48) or 
does not represent their interests (X = 22.96), 
manifest the highest average Attention to 
Politics scores; a Congressman’s habitual/ 
apathetic supporters (X=34.62) and op- 
ponents (X=35.80) manifest the next lowest 
average Attention to Politics scores; least of all 
attentive to politics is the individual whose 
Congressman is not a salient political object 
(X= 41.08). Comparison of these means by the 
method of orthogonal polynomials shows that 
the moderate nonlinear correlation between 
these two variables is due, for the most part, 
to a quadratic trend. 

A linear trend is described, of course, by a 
straight line—or a “curve” with no bends. A 
quadratic trend is described by a curve with 
one bend; a cubic trend by a curve with two 
bends, a quartic trend by a curve with three 
bends; etc. Since Representation Congress- 
man is a five-point scale, a quintic trend would 
fit the means exactly—and provide no informa- 
tion at all about the relationship, simply be- 
cause any set of means for a five-point scale 
can be fitted exactly by a quintic function 
rule. The best description of any relationship 
between two variables is provided by the 
lowest order function rule—or trend—which 
best fits the distribution of means or points. 
The analysis of variance table for the relation- 
ship between Attention to Politics and Repre- 
sentation Congressman shows that the F test 
for the quadratic trend is statistically signifi- 


affairs in magazines: “Nearly Every Day” througt 
“Very Rarely.” 

42 See Harry H. Harmon, Modern Factor Anal- 
ysis (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2nc 
edition, 1967), pp. 350-360. 
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Fie. 1. Attention to Politics and Sense of Representation by Congressman 
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Sense of Representation by Congressman 
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Variation Freedom Square F 
Quadratic 1 5109 13.24 p<.001 
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Within 288 386 
Total 292 Qxy F. 324 Nxy” mm 105 
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cant at the .001 level. The mean square for 
other trends of 2664 is considerably less than 
the mean square for the quadratic trend, which 
is 5109. Therefore, it is apparent that the re- 
lationship best fits a quadratic function rule; 
no higher order function rules will provide a 
better description.* 

Figure 2 shows the relationship between 
Attention to Politics and sense of representa- 
tion by Congress. The mean Attention to 
Politics scores at each Representation Congress 


4 Since unequal numbers of cases are located 
at each interval on these sense of representation 
scales, only one trend component can be tested 
by the procedure of orthogonal polynomials, How- 
ever, this is no constraint here, because the pur- 
pose zs to test only one trend component (of a 
higher order than the linear); the possible power 
of any cubic and quartic trends can be assessed 
from inspection of the other trends mean square— 
but there is no need to separately test such 
trends. Trend analysis with unequal n’s is dis- 
cussed at pp. 351-852 of Ferguson, Statistical 
Analysis... 


interval again suggest that the hypothesized 
quadratic function rule best describes the 
relationship between the two variables. The 
eta coefficient of .297 indicates a moderate 
overall correlation. The F test for nonlinearity 
is statistically significant at the .001 level. The 
analysis of variance table shows that the F 
test for the quadratic trend is also statistically 
significant at the .001 level. Again, the mean 
square for other trends of 1608 is considerably 
less than the quadratic mean square, which is 
6094. It is apparent that no function rules of 
higher order than the quadratic will provide a 
better description of the relationship. 

The quadratic trend, as measured by the 
correlation ratio, is less strong for the Atten- 
tion to Politics-Representation Congress re- 
lationship than it is for the Attention to Pol- 
itics-Representation Congressman relationship. 
Those who feel that the performance of the 


90th Congress does represent their interests 


(X= 30.53) or does not represent their interests 
(X = 26.64), manifest the highest average At- 
tention to Politics scores; and those for whom 
the 90th Congress is not a salient political 
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Fre. 2, Attention to Politics and Sense of Representation by Congress 
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object (KX =40.70) are the least attentive to 
politics. However, the mean Attention to 
Polities score for habitual/apathetic supporters 
of the 90th Congress (X =40.27) is practically 
the same as the mean score for those located at 
the Arepresented interval, and the mean for 
habitual/apathetic opponents of the 90th 
Congress (X=82.75) is not very much lower 
than the mean for those located at the Repre- 
sented interval. Thus, while the relationship 
between Attention to Politics and Representa- 
tion Congress does fit the shape of a parabolic 
curve, as hypothesized, it is also evident that 
the intended distinctions between the Repre- 
sented Congress intervals are somewhat less 
clear than in the case of the sense of representa- 
tion by Congressman construct. 

Figure 3 shows the relationship between 
Attention to Politics and Representation 
President. Of the four measures of sense of 
representation, the intended distinctions be- 
tween intervals are least clear with respect to 
the object of President. The eta coefficient of 
.151 indicates a slight overall correlation. Lin- 
ear regression obviously accounts for none of 


the explained variation. The analysis of vari- 
ance table shows that the F test for the quadra- 
tie trend is statistically significant, but only at 
the .05 level. The mean square for other trends 
is even smaller than the mean square within 
groups—the error variance—thus indicating 
that other trends are completely irrelevant. 
Since the quadratic trend for the Attention 
to Politics-Representation President relation- 
ship is statistically significant at the .05 level, 
the Representation President measure has 
been used in the investigation of relationships 
between representation, legitimacy, and þe- 
havioral support, which follows- this section. 
Really, however, with an eta as low as .151, 
the only justification for using the Representa- 
tion President measure is that this is an 
“exploratory” study. It is clear where the 
problem lies. The mean Attention to Politics 
score for the Arepresented (X=37.69) is 
higher than the mean scores for President 
Johnson’s habitual/apathetic supporters (X 
= 39.11) and opponents (X = 43.29), whereas, 
if the distinctions between these intervals 
were as Intended, the opposite would be the 
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Fig. 3. Attention to Politics and Sense of Representation by President 
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case. As expected, those who feel that Presi- 
dent Johnson’s performance does represent 
their interest (X =32.15) or does not represent 
their interests (X =33.18), manifest the highest 
average Attention to Politics scores. But it 
seems likely that for many individuals located 
at the Arepresented interval, President John- 
son is a salient political object—but at the 
same time an object of neutral evaluation. 

Turning to Figure 4, the relationship be- 
tween Representation Supreme Court and 
Attention to Politics is strongest of all. The 
eta coefficient of .898 indicates the presence of 
a relatively strong relationship. The F test for 
nonlinearity is statistically significant at the 
.001 level. The other trends mean square of 
4706 is less than the quadratic trend mean 
square of 5534. Thus, as hypothesized, the 
relationship between Attention to Politics and 
Representation Supreme Court best fits the 
shape of a parabolic curve. 

The data presented in Figures 1-4 confirm 
the construct validity of Representation Con- 
gressman, Representation Congress, and Rep- 
resentation Supreme Court. The construct 


validity of Representation President is ques- 
tionable. 


IV. REPRESENTATION, LEGITIMACY, 
AND BEHAVIORAL SUPPORT 


In order to maintain itself in a relatively 
stable state the political system must be able 
to cope with those disturbances which produce 
stress. Support, Easton argues, “becomes the 
major summary variable linking a system to 


„its environment.” One of the major condi- 


tions of political stability-instability, then, is 
the ability of the political system to generate 
and maintain minimal levels of affective and 
behavioral support on the part of its members 
for the central political objects: authorities, 
regime, and community. 

Support most immediately relevant to the 
stability-instability of political systems is that 
which Easton terms overt support—supportive 
behavior. Withdrawals of behavioral support 
directly stress political systems by inhibiting 
the conversion of demands into outputs by the 


“ Easton, A Systems Analysis ..., p. 156. 
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Fig. 4. Attention to Politics and Sense of Representation by Supreme Court 


authorities, threatening the persistence of 
regimes, and eventually producing complete 
collapse of the system. Associated with the 
withdrawal of behavioral support are the turm- 
oil and revolutionary dimensions of civil 
strife.® Thus the survival of authorities, 
regime, and the political community itself 
depends on the effective development and 
maintenance of behavioral support. An im- 
portant question, then is to ascertain the 
sources of behavioral support. Sense of rep- 
resentation and legitimacy are obviously two 
antecedents worth investigating. 

The four sense-of-representation variables 
have been discussed. Following Easton’s con- 
ceptualization of the dimensions of legitimacy, 
measures of ideological, structural, and per- 
sonal legitimacy have been constructed. 
Regime values are the objects of ideological 


45 A useful discussion of these dimensions is in 
Ted Gurr, “Psychological Factors in Civil Vio- 
lence,” World Politics, 20 (1968), 272-277. 

4 These dimensions are discussed in Chs. 18 
and 19 of Easton, A Systems Analysis... 
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legitimacy. Legitimating ideologies are sets of 
values which validate the power of the author- 
ities and regime. In Dahl’s discussion of the 
prevailing American ideology, a set of five 
such values is identified: (1) popular govern- 
ment; (2) the constitutional system; (3) ob- 
servance of legal processes of change; (4) the 
virtues of private property; (5) equal op- 
portunity for all to succeed. The Agree 
Legitimating Ideology variable is a summated 
scale constructed from items measuring each 
of these values.4® Congress and the Supreme 
Court are the objects of structural legitimacy 
included in this investigation. Legitimacy 
Congress and Legitimacy Supreme Court 
are variables intended to measure the degree 


4t See Robert A. Dahl, “The American Opposi- 
tions: Affirmation and Denial,” in Robert A. Dahl 
(ed.), Political Oppositions in Western Democracies 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1966). 

48 The construction of these variables is dis- 
cussed at length, and the exact wording of the 
questions reported in Muller, “Correlates and 
Consequences .. .” 
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TABLE 2. CORRELATIONS (R) BETWEEN SENSE OF REPRESENTATION, 
LEGITIMACY, AND BEHAVIORAL SUPPORT 
aaa e a 
Sense of Representation Legitimacy Support 
Represen- Agree 
Represen- Represen- tation Legitimacy Legit- Trust Avoid 
tation tation Supreme Legitimacy Supreme imating Govern- Protest 
Congress President Court Congress Court Ideology ment Action 
Representation O47 127 — .032 .179 . 185 . 204 i174 218 
Congressman 
Representation .188 ~- . 010 357 118 241 295 . 166 
Congress 
Representation . 006 . 207 ~125 aid 385 289 
President 
Representation 058 403 — .008 053 — , 007 


Supreme Court 


to which these institutions are felt to be 
morally appropriate. The political authorities, 
of course, are the objects of personal legiti- 
macy. Personal legitimacy sentiments may be 
directed toward particular individuals; the 
phenomenon of charismatic leadership is an 
example. General feelings of trust-distrust in 
the political authorities considered collectively 
are an equally if not more important source of 
personal legitimacy sentiments in political 
systems. The measure of personal legitimacy, 
Trust Government, is based on the SRC 
political trust items. Finally, Avoid Protest 
Action, the measure of behavioral support, 
has been constructed from items measuring 
behavioral intentions to avoid joining non- 
violent protest demonstrations, avoid joining 
violent protest demonstrations, and avoid vio- 
lating laws. 

Table 2 shows the intercorrelations between 
the sense of representation measures, and the 
correlations between sense of representation 
and legitimacy and behavioral support. There 
is some tendency for students to associate 
their sense of representation by their Congress- 
man with their sense of representation by 
President Johnson, and to associate their sense 
of representation by the 90th Congress with 
their sense of representation by President 
Johnson; but these correlations are of relatively 
slight magnitude. Representation Congress- 
man and Representation Congress are quite 
unrelated: the performance of individual Con- 
gressmen and the collective performance of the 
90th Congress provide independent sources of 
representational linkages with this legislative 
institution. Also, the performance of the War- 
ren Court is not connected in any way to the 
performance of the other three objects. 

The clear tendency is for individuals to per- 
ceive the performance of any one political 
authority or group of authorities as distinct 


ame 


from the performance of other authorities, 
The sense of representation relationships tend 
not to overlap. 

Through processes of political socialization, 
legitimacy sentiments are learned at an early 
age. At least in the Amercian political system, 
the high-school age child has developed quite 
firmly entrenched ideological, structural, and 
personal legitimacy sentiments.“ But, as the 
child matures, these legitimacy beliefs do not 
exist in a vacuum. The performance of par- 
ticular political authorities and groups of 
authorities may be expected, to some extent, to 
buttress or contribute to the erosion of legiti- 
macy beliefs. 

Of all the authority level objects included in 
this research design, the performance of the 
individual Congressman is least consequential 
in the overall determination of outputs. Cer- 
tainly, some Congressmen wield substantial 
political power by virtue of committee chair- 
manships, etc. But, of course, it is the perfor- 
mance of the President, Congress as a whole, 
and the Supreme Court as a whole which is 
most consequential in the determination of 
outputs. Since legitimacy is a very general or 
diffuse type of affect, initially learned quite 
independently of specific performance, it would 
be expected that members would tend to as- 
sociate only the performance of the most con- 
sequential authority level objects with their 
legitimacy beliefs. Table 2 shows that, among 
those students, this is in fact the case. 

The correlations between Representation 
Congressman and legitimacy are slight: only 
the relationship with Agree Legitimating 


43 See, for example, David Easton and Robert 
D. Hess, “The Child’s Political World,” Midwest 
Journal of Political Science, 6 (1962); David Easton 
and Jack Dennis, “The Child’s Image of Govern- 
ment,’ 361 The Annals, (1965). 
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Ideology reaches the .200 level. On the other 


hand, the correlations between Representation . 
= «Congress and legitimacy are the largest of all. 


As would be expected, the collective perfor- 
mance of the 90th Congress is most strongly 
associated with the degree of legitimacy ac- 
corded to this institution. Sense of representa- 
tion by Congress also makes a moderate con- 
tribution to the buttressing or erosion of diffuse 
trust in the political authorities, and to agree- 
ment-disagreement with the legitimating ide- 
ology. Other research suggests that Americans 
may regard Congress as the focal point of their 
vovernment.®? Prior investigation of these data 
has indicated that, in terms of psychological 
constraint between legitimacy beliefs, and in 
terms of impact on behavioral support, Con- 
gress is apparently a more important regime 
structure than the Supreme Court.®! The cor- 
relations between Representation Congress and 
legitimacy underscore the centrality of this 
institution with respect to levels of diffuse 
affective support for authorities and regime. 

The sense of representation which most 
strongly buttresses or erodes diffuse trust in the 
authorities is that with the President: the cor- 
relation between Representation President 
and Trust Government is .885. Otherwise, the 
correlations between Representation President 
and legitimacy are rather small. 

These students associate the collective per- 
formance of the Warren Court with the legi- 
timacy which they accord to the Supreme 
Court as a regime structtire. However, ab- 
solutely no connection is made between the 
collective performance of the Warren Court 
and the other objects of legitimacy sentiments. 
Also, there is hardly any relation to speak of 
between the legitimacy accorded to the Court 
and the other objects of representational link- 
ages. Although support for the Supreme Court 
is high, the Court is apparently perceived as a 
rather remote institution, with little conse- 
quence for affect directed toward other politica] 
objects. 

The gross effects of sense of representation 
on behavioral support are generally moderate 
to slight; sense of representation by the 
Supreme Court has no effect on behavioral 
support. In contrast to the case of legitimacy 
sentiments, it is Representation President, not 
Representation Congress, which is associated 


50 See Robert E. Lane, Political Ideology (New 
York: The Free Press, 1962), p. 146; Easton and 
Dennis, “The Child’s Image of Government,” 
pp. 48-49. 


51 See Muller, ‘Correlates and Consequences 
?? 
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most closely with behavioral intention to 
avoid or engage in various types of disruptive 
protest action. Of the three sense of represen- 
tation relationships which do affect Avoid 
Protest Action, Representation Congress shows 
the least gross impact. The moderate impact of 
Representation President is not surprising; be- 
cause the President is such a powerful political 
object in the American system, his performance 
likely would have some effect on behavioral 
support—especially so in the case of an ex- 
tremely active and visible President like Lyn- 
don Johnson. Yet, given the relevance for 
affect toward other political objects shown by 
support for Congress, it might also be expected 
that the magnitude of the Representation 
Congress-Avoid Protest Action correlation 
would approach, if not surpass, the size of the 
Representation President-Avoid Protest Ac- 
tion Correlation. But, among these students, it 
is their sense of representation by individual 
authorities that has the most effect on their 
intentions to avoid or engage in disruptive 
protest action. Perhaps, however, the effect of 
Representation President on Avoid Protest 
Action might fluctuate to some extent, de- 
pending on the personality of the particular 
occupant of this office. 

Of course, none of the separate correlations 
between sense of representation and behavioral 
support for the regime are particularly sizeable. 
Excluding the Supreme Court in both in- 
stances, the average correlation between sense 
of representation and Avoid Protest Action is 
.224, whereas the average correlation between 
legitimacy and Avoid Protest Action is .873. 
Not surprisingly, legitimacy sentiments are a 
more important source of behavioral support 
for the regime than sense of representation. 
However, the relevance of sense of representa- 
tion is by no means negligible. 

A major purpose of this project was to test 
the construct validity hypothesis. A second 
hypothesis is: the effect of legitimacy beliefs 
on behavioral support will be strong and largely 
direct, the effect of sense of representation by 
political authorities will be, for the most part, in- 
direct, via legitimacy, and legitimacy and sense of 
representation taken together will have relatively 
substantial impact on intentions to extend or 
withdraw behavioral support. In other words, 
there should be a relatively strong tendency 
for legitimacy and behavioral support to covary 
positively, regardless of sense of representation; 
there should be an even stronger tendency for 
legitimacy and representation together to 
covary positively with behavioral support; but 
there should also be a slight tendency for in- 
dividuals high on legitimacy to be low on be- 


1970 


havioral support if they are also low on sense 
of representation and, conversely, for indi- 
viduals low on legitimacy to be high on behav- 
ioral support if they are also high on sense of 
representation. 

From Table 3 it can be seen that the multiple 
correlation between representation, considered 
separately, and Avoid Protest Action is .370—a 
moderate total impact, accounting for 13.7 
percent of the variance in Avoid Protest Ac- 
tion. It is apparent that the effect of represen- 
tation on behavioral support is to some extent 
cumulative. While no single representation 
linkage correlates with Avoid Protest Action 
at greater than .289, taking all three into ac- 
count does produce a measurable increase in 
the gross effect. However, only about 50 per- 
cent of this total impact is attributable to 
direct effects, as shown by the multiple-partial 
correlation of .190; the other 50 percent is in- 
direct, depending on the extent to which an 
individual’s sense of representation buttresses 
or erodes his legitimacy sentiments. Thus the 
impact of sense of representation on behavioral 
support is more direct than hypothesized; 
nevertheless, a considerable portion of the total 
effect is indirect. 

The multiple correlation between legitimacy, 
considered separately, and Avoid Protest Ac- 
tion is .472—a sizeable total impact, accounting 
for 22.3 percent of the variance in Avoid Pro- 
test Action. And about 75 percent of this total 
effect is direct, as shown by the multiple-par- 
tial correlation of .368. Although it was ex- 
pected that legitimacy might account for more 
of the variance than is the case here, the re- 
lationship is, nevertheless, fairly strong. Also, 
as hypothesized, direct effects comprise by 


TABLE 3, THE IMPACT OF SENSE OF 
REPRESENTATION AND LEGITIMACY 
ON BEHAVIORAL SUPPORT 


nett 


Behavioral Support 
Avoid Protest 
Action 
multiple multiple- 

R partial r 


Representation Congress .190 


Representation Congressman 
370 
Representation President 


.363 


Legitimacy Congress 
Agree Legitimating Ideology 472 
Trust Government 


fepresentation-- Legitimacy = .501 
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far the major portion of the total impact of an 
individual’s beliefs on his intentions to extend 
or withdraw behavioral support. 

The multiple correlation between represent - 
tion and legitimacy, taken together, and Avoid 
Protest Action is .501—accounting for 25.1 
percent of the variance in Avoid Protest Ac- 
tion. This can be interpreted as evidence that 
representation and legitimacy together have a 
relatively substantial impact on behavioral 
support—given that some of these measures 
are rather crude (particularly the dependent 
variable, which could stand improvement with 
respect to the number of items used to con- 
struct the measure); that the condition of « 
multivariate normal correlation surface (that 
is, distributions of congruent shape) is not met; 
and that the explanation of behavior at the 
level of individuals is more complex and more 
subject to random variation, than is the ex- 
planation of behavior at the level of aggreguie 
units of individuals (that is, explanation of the 
average behavior of numerous individuals). 

Of course, adding the sense of representa- 
tion variables to the regression equation docs 
not increase predictive power much beyond 
that obtaining for the impact of legitimacy 
beliefs alone on Avoid Protest Action. How- 
ever, with respect to explaining rather than 
predicting behavioral support, sense of repre- 
sentation is clearly a variable cluster of some 
importance. The performance of politica. 
authorities certainly affects behavioral suppor 
but much of this effect depends on the extent 
to which individuals associate this perfor. 
mance with their legitimacy sentiments; anc 
the collective performance of legislative bodies 
as well as the performance of powerful in- 
dividual authorities such as the America 
President, is associated, if only moderately 
with legitimacy sentiments. 

Now, if sense of representation and legiti 
macy do affect behavioral support accordin; 
to the pattern hypothesized, a question o 
some import for system stability-instabilits 
centers on the magnitude of the indirect effect 
of representation. Sense of representation wa 
not found to be correlated closely with legit: 
macy beliefs among these students at the tim: 
of this study; nor was sense of representatio 
closely associated with behavioral support. 
Behavioral support was found to depen! 
mainly on legitimacy beliefs which were no 
bound up strongly with the political author - 
ities’ performance of the moment—as ought t» 
be the case in a well-functioning democracy), 
where the performance of the authoritic- 
ideally ought to be a focus of positive au! 
negative affect, but affect which is not 
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foundation for the stability of the regime (af- 
fect which is not closely bound up with legiti- 
macy). However, if sense of representation 
were to become correlated highly with legiti- 
macy beliefs and with behavioral support (if 
sense of representation were to show strong 
indirect effects on behavioral support via 
legitimacy), satisfaction-dissatisfaction with 
the performance of the authorities would be- 
come the foundation for regime stability-~in- 
stability. And such a foundation could be in- 
secure indeed. 


V. CONCLUSION 


Representation linkages between citizens 
and political authorities have been conceived 
as a type of specific or performance support. 
An operational construct for empirically mea- 
suring citizens’ sense of representation by 
authority level objects was proposed. The 
validity of four sense of representation scales 
(Congressman, Congress, President, Supreme 
Court) was tested. It was hypothesized that if 
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the sense of representation measure is a valid 
construct, the relationship between each sense 
of representation scale and an Attention to 
Politics scale should best be described by a 
quadratic function rule. In each case, the data 
confirm the hypothesis, although the Repre- 
sentation President-Attention to Politics re- 
lationship shows a rather weak fit. 

Relationships between representation, legiti- 
macy and behavioral support were investi- 
gated. Sense of representation was found to be 
slightly to moderately associated with legiti- 
macy beliefs and behavioral intention to extend 
or withdraw support. With respect to buttres- 
sing or eroding legitimacy beliefs, sense of 
representation by Congress was found to have 
the most important effects, Sense of represen- 
tation was also found to have slight to moder- 
ate gross effects on behavioral support: how- 
ever, much of this impact was indirect, as 
hypothesized, depending on the extent to 
which sense of representation was associated 
with legitimacy. 
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The story of a presidential election year is in 
many ways the story of the actions and interac- 
tions of those considered as possible candidates 
for their nation’s highest office. If this is true in 
the abstract, it certainly was true in the election 
of 1968. The political headlines of 1968 were 
captured by those who ran for the nominations 
of their parties, those who pondered over 
whether or not to run, those who chose to pull 
out of the race or were struck down during the 
campaign, those who raised a third party ban- 
ner, and those who resisted suggestions to run 
outside the two-party structure. While 1968 
may have been unusual in the extent to which 
many prospective candidates dominated the po- 
litical scene, every presidential election is, in its 
own way, highlighted by those considered for 
the office of President. 

The political scientist has shown scholarly in- 
terest in the candidates. His interest, however, 
has been selective in its focus—mainly concen- 
trating on the two actual party nominees and 
not the larger set of possible presidential candi- 
dates. Research in electoral behavior has de- 
tailed the popular image of the nominees in 
terms of the public’s reactions to their record 
and experience, personal qualities, and party af- 
filiation. Furthermore, attitudes toward the 
nominees have been shown to constitute a major 
short-term influence on the vote. Yet attitudes 


* This is a revised version of a paper presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, New York City, September, 
1969. We are grateful to Warren E. Miller, George B. 
Rabinowitz, and Stuart Rabinowitz for their valu- 
able advice and comments. Professor Weisberg ac- 
knowledges the fellowship support of the Horace H. 
Rackham School of Graduate Studies of The Uni- 
versity of Michigan during the preparation of this 
article. Professor Rusk was affiliated with The Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s Survey Research Center as 
co-director of its 1968 election study at the time 
this article was written. This paper is based on the 
Survey Research Center’s 1968 election study which 
was made possible by a grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation. 

*See, for example, A. Campbell, G. Gurin, and 


toward other candidates have been surveyed 
only to ascertain the behavior of those people 
who favored someone other than the ultimatc 
nominees. The focus in the discipline remains on 
the nominees—feclings toward them and willing- 
ness to accept them. 

As research moves from an exclusive concern 
with explanation of the election outcomes, morc 
scholarly attention should be given to populai 
attitudes toward the full spectrum of possible 
candidates. Much remains to be learned about 
vaters’ perceptions of the candidates. We stil 
know very little about the psychological dimen- 
sions of meaning involved in how an individua 
perceives, reacts to, and evaluates a set of candi- 
dates. We know little about the more general or. 
ganizing concepts a person uses in developing: 
the specific perceptions and reactions describe: 
in contemporary voting and public opinion sur- 
veys. In this paper, we shall seek a dimensions: 
interpretation of the individual’s perceptions o` 
and preferences for candidates. Extending th» 
set of candidates beyond the bounds of the two 
nominees allows us to search out broader mean- 
ings of candidate evaluation. 

While little is known about the factors leadin z 
to differmg patterns of candidate evaluation, th> 
voting behavior literature suggests a variety c! 
factors as relevant guidelines in any initial ir- 
quiries. The most obvious long-term factor ‘s 
partisan identification. This psychological a‘- 
tachment to party has been treated as a majcr 
influence on the vote and research has show 2 
that it can color voters’ perceptions of the nom - 
nees. The various twists such a factor can tale 
with a larger set of candidates will be a contin - 
ing theme of this paper. 

Additional factors which may affect candida c 
evaluation include a person’s ideology, the issues 


noo 


W. E. Miller, The Voter Decides (Evanston, Ill.: 
Row, Peterson, 1954) ; A. Campbell, P. E. Convers? 
W. E. Miller, and D. E. Stokes, The Amerier:. 
Voter (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1960): 
D. E. Stokes, “Some Dynamic Elements of Con- 
tests for the Presidency,” this Review, 60 (Mar-1: 
1966), 19-28. 
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of the day, and the personality of the candi- 
dates. The crucial task is to distinguish which of 
these factors are important. A related theoreti- 
~ càl question is the number of dimensions used as 
bases for candidate evaluation. 

The pioneering work on the modelling of 
party competition by Anthony Downs was based 
on a unidimensional ideological continuum.? As 
Stokes has pointed out, Downs’s notion of a uni- 
dimensional political space is only an assump- 
tion, since party competition could instead easily 
roam over a multidimensional space. The prob- 
lem of the number of dimensions should be seen 
as an empirical question. Evidence from surveys 
indicates that the American public often sees is- 
sues in multidimensional terms. Most research- 
ers using dimensional analysis techniques on Eu- 
ropean multi-party systems have also found the 
assumption of a single ideological dimension to 
be madequate. A prime example is Converse’s 
skillful analysis of the French political scene 
which found two dimensions bemg used for the 
evaluation of that country’s many parties* Ex- 
ploration of the dimensionality of perceptions of 
candidates in the United States may be one 
means of testing the dimensionality of the com- 
petition space within which national choices of 
leadership are made. 


I, THE THERMOMETER QUESTION 


The specifie focus of this study will be on in- 
dividual reactions to a sèt of twelve candidates 
for national office. Data will be taken from the 
interviews of over one thousand respondents in 
the 1968 election study of the University of 
Michigan’s Survey Research Center. A measure 
was needed to obtain the feelings of the respon- 
dents toward the several candidates. We felt 
that the respondent should- be allowed to use 
these dimensions which come naturally to him, 
which are his normal guidelines for thinking 
about candidates. By obtaining such responses 
without imposing a frame of reference, it be- 
comes possible in the analysis to deduce the di- 
mensions of importance in the thought of indi- 
viduals. We have employed a measuring device 
called the “feeling thermometer” which provides 
one such neutrally worded means of eliciting re- 
sponses to a wide variety of candidates. 


7A. Downs, An Economic Theory of Democracy 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957). 

1D. E. Stokes, “Spatial Models of Party Compe- 
tition,” this Review, 57 (June 1963), 368-377. 

‘P. E. Converse, “The Problem of Party Dis- 
tances in Models of Voting Change,” in M. K. 
Jennings and L. H. Zeigler (eds.), The Electoral 
Process (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1966). 
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Basically a “feeling thermometer” is a ques- 
tion asking respondents to indicate on a 0-to- 
100-degree temperature scale how warm or cold 
they feel toward a set of objects—in this case, 
eandidates.5 If a person feels particularly warm 
or favorable toward a political figure, he would 
give that candidate a score somewhere between 
50 and 100, depending on how warm his féeling 
was toward that candidate. If he felt cold or un- 
favorable toward that candidate, 0 to 50 degrees 
would be the appropriate scoring range. The ac- 
tual score of 50 degrees was explained to the re- 
spondent to be for candidates about whom he 
felt neither particularly warm nor cold, a neu- 
tral point on the scale. To make the thermome- 
ter seale more concrete, a card listmg nine tem- 
peratures throughout the scale range and their 
corresponding verbal meanings as to intensity of 
“hot” or “cold” feelings was handed to the re- 
spondent. A separate statement in the question 
wording attempted to elicit “don’t know” re- 
sponses to individual candidates when appropri- 
ate. 

The twelve people the respondents were asked 
to rate on the feeling thermometer covered a 
wide range of possible presidential hopefuls and 
ideological streams. The names listed included 
the actual presidential nominees themselves— 
Nixon, Humphrey, and Wallace—and their vice- 
presidential running mates. Lyndon Johnson was 
included, being the incumbent President and 
considered at one time to be a candidate for re- 
election. The other five mentioned were the 
main presidential hopefuls discussed at length in 
the media who failed to get their parties’ nomi- 
nations—Eugene McCarthy, Ronald Reagan, 
Nelson Rockefeller, George Romney, and the 
late Robert Kennedy. This list is somewhat ar- 
bitrary, as any list of presidential hopefuls must 
be. Having the respondents rate twelve candi- 
dates is a reasonable task in a survey setting 
and yet provides enough information for a di- 
mensional analysis of the candidate space. The 
vice-presidential nominees were included on a 
basically presidential-oriented list because of the 
use of the vice-presidential carididates as an is- 
sue in the 1968 campaign and the fact that they 


The thermometer question followed the basic — 
format devised by A. R. Clausen for previous Sur- 
vey Research Center studies, but was revised by 
the authors to apply to candidates rather than 
groups and to screen out “don’t know” responses. 
The full wording of the question is given in the 
appendix. For other analysis involving this question 
in the 1968 election study, see P. E. Converse, W. E. 
Miller, J. G. Rusk, and A. C. Wolfe, “Continuity 
and Change in American Politics,” this Revinw, 63 
(December 1969), 1083-1105. 
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are increasingly considered to be an integral 
part of the presidential race. 

The responses to the twelve candidates can 
initially be conceived of as indicating each indi- 
vidual’s feelings toward each given candidate. 
Additionally, we shall interpret the relative 
scores given to the candidates as indicating a 
person’s preference order for these twelve candi- 
dates. A respondent is assumed to prefer most 
the candidate to whom he gives the highest 
score, and so on. While it must be admitted that 
there may not be a perfect correspondence be- 
tween an individual’s relative scores and his 
preference order, the use of the thermometer 
question constitutes one of the simplest means 
of obtaining preference orders over a large num- 
ber of alternatives in a survey of the mass pub- 
lic. More conventional ranking of a dozen candi- 
dates would constitute a very difficult task for 
many respondents, whereas scoring the candi- 
dates on the thermometer scale was generally 
painless. 

It should be pointed out that the thermometer 
question was asked after the election. This tim- 
ing is likely to have affected the ratings of the 
candidates. A “bandwagon effect” in favor of 
president-elect Nixon must be considered likely. 
Humphrey was also probably evaluated much 
more favorably at this point of time than he 
would have been during the early part of the 
campaign, due to a combination of the increased 
party unity on his behalf and sympathy for his 
defeat. The tragedy of the assassination of Rob- 
ert Kennedy could be expected to yield a more 
favorable rating for him than would have been 
obtained from a measurement during the period 
in which he was actively campaigning. Finally 
the vice-presidential candidates were probably 
near their peak of saliency at the moment of 
this study. The timing of the question will influ- 
ence our measure of the relative appeal of the 
candidates, but we shall be able to minimize its 
effect on the dimensional analysis. 

The first thing to explore about the data ob- 
tained from the thermometer question is their 
basic statistical parameters. By statistical pa- 
rameters we mean the level of salience of the 
candidates and the differences in assessments of 
them as reflected in their central tendency and 
dispersion figures. Table 1 summarizes such de- 
scriptive features for the candidates included in 
the 1968 study. 

An initial glance at the percentage of “don’t 
know” replies in Table 1 comments to some ex- 
tent on the salience of each candidate. The 
names of the candidates in 1968 were generally 
recognized by the public. The question was de- 
liberately worded to invite “don’t know” replies 
to the candidates when relevant, but very few 
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TABLE 1. SUMMARY OF CANDIDATE THERMOMETERS 


tere 


First Last 
Mean Choice Choicee 
Mentions* Mentions* 


Candidate Don't 50° 
Know 


Standard 
Deviation 








Kennedy 1% 13% 26 76.1 438% 8% 
Nixon 1 16 23 66.5 36 8 
Humphrey ł 14 27 61.7 25 13 
Muskie 8 31 22 61.4 16 10 
Johnson 1 15 26 58.4 17 14 
McCarthy 6 32 23 54.8 1i 1i 
Rockefeller 4 30 22 53.8 g 13 
Agnew 7 41 21 50.4 4 13 
Reagan 8 34 22 49.1 5 17 
Romney 8 46 19 49.0 3 15 
LeMay 7 29 26 35.2 3 40 
Wallace 2 13 31 31.4 11 62 


1210- 1210- 130- 
1311 


N’s 1315- 1210~ 
1326 1311 


* These columns add up to more than 100 percent because u 
respondent could give the same highest or lowest score to 
several candidates. 


were given, The greatest proportion of “don’t 
know” responses was only 8 percent for Romney 
and Muskie. The only other candidates receiving 
more than 6 pereent “don’t know’s” were the re- 
maining vice-presidential candidates. In particu- 
lar, Humphrey, Nixon, Wallace, Johnson, and 
Kennedy were nearly universally recognized. 

Although the surface level of salience was 
high, a substantial number of the thermometer 
scores did not indicate whether the respondent 
felt particularly warm or cold toward a given 
candidate. A score of 50 degrees could indicatc 
either ambivalent feelings or no opinion. The 
proportions of 50’s for the presidential nominees 
the incumbent President, and the late Senato! 
Kennedy were all quite small, but the other can- 
didates showed a sizable concentration of sucl 
scores. The large number of 50 scores reflects £ 
substantial lack of affective feeling toward som< 
of the candidates and, in turn, qualifies our ear 
lier discussion of their saliency. Some of the can- 
didates are perceived in the most superficia 
terms while others have a more central place i 
the respondents’ cognitive structures. There ap 
pears to be a major threshold for publie evalua 
tion of the candidates which can be passed onh 
through an event of great importance such a: 
the actual nomination. This threshold has impli- 
cations for the subsequent analysis in that the 
differences in evaluations of the candidates coulc 
be related to their differences in saliency. 

In general, the candidates were favorably per- 
ceived. The mean values in Table 1 show tha: 
most of the twelve political figures were given 
thermometer scores greater than 50, the break- 
even or neutral pomt on the scale? Onl 


? Mean values of all the candidates were draw: 
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George Wallace and his running mate Curtis Le- 
May scored significantly below 50. In fact over 
60 percent of the sample gave George Wallace 
the lowest score that they gave to any of the 
candidates, a strong indication that he never 
succeeded in making a serious appeal to a ma- 
jority of the electorate. On the popular side of 
the ledger, the late Robert Kennedy led the field. 
The two major presidential candidates also 
ranked high as did Humphrey’s running mate. 
Lyndon Johnson was also seen in fairly positive 
terms. 

The reasons for the generally positive percep- 
tions are not completely clear and cannot be di- 
rectly ascertained from the thermometer data. 
One necessary condition for a very favorable 
rating is the salience of the candidate. The can- 
didates with the most favorable images were 
particularly well-known. A closely related argu- 
ment is that the presidential race draws the bet- 
ter men in politics—men with a good image, rec- 
ord, and qualifications and the media publicity 
and coverage associated with these attributes. A 
third explanation might be the prestige and dig- 
nity associated with seeking the highest office in 
the land, though some deviant cases exist to 
question the generality of such a conclusion. Be- 
cause the thermometer readings were taken af- 
ter the election, it is difficult to know what ex- 
planation might best fit the major party nomi- 
nees. They may have been nominated because of 
their public popularity or they may have 
achieved public popularity because of their nom- 
inations and the ensuing campaign and election. 

As much as candidates were perceived favor- 
ably, individuals still were able to discriminate 
among those placed before them. Two types of 
discrimination resulted——variation of scores 
within candidates across all individuals and var- 
iation of an individual’s scores across candidates. 
The standard deviation figures in Table 1 attest 
to the first type of discrimination. These figures 
show the considerable fluctuation in “feeling” re- 
corded for each candidate across the set of re- 
spondents; such values range from 19 degrees 


closer to the break-even point of 50 on the scale 
because of use by some respondents of the score 
of 50 degrees to indicate no feeling about the candi- 
dates, a meaning which was other than the intended 
meaning of neutral feelings. The differential in 
means between Wallace and LeMay would be all 
but erased if this factor were corrected by removing 
all 50 responses while the Muskie-Humphrey differ- 
ence would be dramatically reversed. If the candi- 
dates given large numbers of 50’s were better known, 
it is possible that they would have been received in 
much more favorable or unfavorable terms as the 
public would have been better able to judge them. 
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for Romney to 31 degrees for Wallace. A case- 
by-case inspection reveals the second type of 
discrimination; the set of twelve candidates was 
invariably perceived differently by any given in- 
dividual. The average extent of the range of 
scores given by a respondent was 73 degrees out 
of the possible 100. The standard deviation of 
the values given by the average respondent was 
23 degrees, compared to a theoretical maximum 
of 50 degrees. These two types of discrimination 
provide the ingredients necessary to justify any 
analysis of candidate evaluations. 

In general, the statistical parameters of the 
thermometer question point to the recognition 
and positive evaluation of the candidates along 
with considerable discrimination among them. A 
notion of those liked and disliked was gained—a 
popularity scale was indeed in evidence and it 
showed the critical position of the presidential 
nominees. But the basis of these evaluations is 
yet to be explored. A search beyond the descrip- 
tive parameters of the thermometer scores to 
their underlying dimensions is needed in order 
to detect the antecedents of candidate evalua- 
tion. 


II. THE CANDIDATE SPACE 


We shall begin a consideration of the dimen- 
sional properties of candidate evaluation with an 
analysis of the three actual presidential nomi- 
nees by themselves. It is reasonable to expect 
that their central position in the campaign 
would accord them critical positions in the over- 
all candidate space which we seek to describe. 
Then we shall turn our attention to the full set 
of candidates as a means of noting the relative 
positions they are assigned in that space. 

Table 2 indicates the relative frequencies for 
the various preference orders for the three nomi- 
nees.” A basic question is whether a single di- 
mension can account for these preferences. A 
necessary condition for unidimensionality is that 
all the preference orders end with only two of 
the alternatives. If the respondents do employ 
only a single dimension, then their last place 
choice must be one of the two extreme alterna- 
tives on that dimension® If, on the other hand, 


“The relationship between these preference orders 
and the vote may be of some interest. Of those 
voters giving different scores to the three nominees, 
about 94 percent voted for the candidate they 
ranked highest while less than one percent voted 
for the candidate they ranked lowest. About 97 


- percent of those giving the two major party nomi- 


nees their highest two rankings voted for their first 
choice, compared to only 82 percent of those giving 
Wallace one of their top two scores. 

* These notions are based on C. H. Coombs’s 
“unfolding analysis” discussed in his book, A Theory 
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TABLE 2. PREFERENCE ORDERS FOR NOMINEES* 





Ist 2nd ard 

Choice Choice Choice Total 
Humphrey Nixon Wallace 37% 

Nixon Humphrey Wallace 37 

Nixon Wallace Humphrey 9 

Wallace Nixon Humphrey 9 

Humphrey Wallace Nixon 5 

Wallace Humphrey Nixon 3 
100% 

N= 997 


* Only the respondents giving different scores to 


more than two alternatives receive substantial 
numbers of last place choices, then multidimen- 
sionality of preferences is indicated. Inspection 
of Table 2 indicates that Nixon received only 8 
percent of the last place scores compared to 
more than twice as many for Humphrey and 
many times more for Wallace. These results are 
basically consistent with a single dimension 
ranging from Humphrey at one end to Wallace 
at the other end with Nixon in the middle. This 
pattern would fit quite well with the journalistic 
left-right interpretation of the 1968 election. 
Given the known low level of ideological thought 
among the mass public, we would assume that 
this dimension is based more on specific issues 
than on a general liberal-conservative ideology. 
We shall consider later the nature of the issues 
leading to this left-right dimension. 

The evidence, however, is not unanimously in 
favor of a unidimensional left-right interpreta- 
tion. The two bottom rows of Table 2 run 
counter to the dimensional model which predicts 
that Nixon would receive no last place choices. 
Five percent of the respondents gave Humphrey 
their first choice and reached across the contin- 
uum to allot Wallace their second rather than 
last choice, although this involved bypassing the 
middle position on the scale. Also a full quarter 
of the 117 Wallace supporters in the sample 


of Data (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1964), 
pp. 80-121. The assumption is that an individual 
choosing among alternative stimuli orders them in 
terms of their distance from his point of maximum 
preference. As a result, on a continuum from left 
to right ordered A, B, C, people may give only the 
preference orders ABC, BAC, BCA, and CBA. Pref- 
erence orders with the middle scale item, B, in the 
third choice position would violate this model so the 
ACB and CAB patterns would be nonexistent under 
the condition of perfect unidimensionality. 
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White White White | 
Blacks Democrats Independents Republicans 
93% 51% 25% 6% 
4 19 42 70 
0 7 12 13 
0 8 15 8 
3 10 3 1 
0 5 3 2 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
112 344 265 251 


the three nominees are included. 


gave Humphrey as their second choice, agam vi- 
olating the left-right dimension. While the over- 
all level of fit is acceptable, we shall consider one 
further factor which may explain these devia- 
tions. 

A model of partisan identification and its 
effects provides the additional explanatory 
power which is necessary. Party identifiers 
should give the lowest number of last place 
scores to the nominee of their party. Thus Dem- 
ocratic identifiers should give fewest last place 
choices to Humphrey, a prediction opposite to 
that of the left-right model. The two bottom 
rows of Table 2 are consistent with this notion of 
‘party identification for Democratic respondents 
but the two middle rows do not fit such an ex- 
planation. That fairly equal numbers of Demo- 
crats fall into each of these categories suggests 
that neither model is sufficient in itself.” In par- 
ticular the 15 percent in each category would be 
a sizable level of error under any model. Predic- 


°An alternate explanation of the behavior of 
Democratic identifiers is that support for Wallace 
would not be considered defection from the Demo- 
cratic party in the South given the peculiarities of 
Southern politics. This hypothesis yields the samc 
prediction we have specified for the party identifi- 
cation model among Democrats. However, the evi- 
dence in favor of the prediction of the party ideati- 
fication model is even stronger among the Demo- 
cratic North than the Democratic South, which 
suggests that the effects of party identification arc 
more fundamental than are those of Southern poli- 
tics. While some respondents may have viewed 
Wallace as a Democratic candidate because of his 
background, we choose, partly for ease of exposi- 
tion, to regard his candidacy as separate from either 
major party. At a minimum there is no evidence 
that he was viewed together with the remaining 
Democratic candidates. 
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tions from party identification and the left-right 
theory postulated here are the same in the case 
of Republican identifiers, so no new information 
is gleaned from this source. The combined im- 
pact of party identification and the left-right 
model indeed yields a very good fit for Republi- 
can identifiers with only 3 percent giving Nixon 
their last choice. The correspondence of the 
choice patterns of Independent identifiers to 
left-right ideas is significant since party identifi- 
cation theory makes no particular predictions 
for their behavior. Given these results, the left- 
right dimension is a better ideological discrimi- 
nator for Republicans and Independents than 
for Democratic identifiers. The purity of the di- 
mension as an ideological discriminator is less- 
ened for Democratic identifiers because of the 
conflict, for some of them between their party 
identification and the left-right model. The over- 
all story is basically a reading of two important 
factors at work—ideology and party, with the 
former having more weight in the interpretation 
but with the latter retaming considerable resid- 
ual explanatory power. 

Now that we have considered the preferences 
for the nominees, we wish to turn to the full 
spectrum of candidates. The mapping of the full 
candidate space necessitates a shift in analysis 
procedure. Analysis of the raw preference orders 
for the twelve candidates is beyond the reasona- 
ble limitations of simple inspection and hand 
analysis—there being 1306 respondents giving 
meaningful preference orders (different scores to 
at least two candidates) with a total of 1301 dis- 
tinct preference orders being given. The alterna- 
tive which we shall adopt is to analyze the inter- 
correlations of candidate ratings.2° Candidates 


* The correlations measure the covariation in the 
ratings of candidate pairs. The average level of 
popularity of a candidate does not affect such co- 
variation nor does the degree of dispersion in the 
scores given to a candidate. In particular, the co- 
variation would not be altered by a linear transfor- 
mation of the scores for a given candidate, such as 
a “bandwagon effect” which adds five degrees to 
every respondent’s score for Nixon. All temporal 
effects need not involve simple linear transforma- 
tions, but the covariation is less affected by such 
matters than the preference orders would be. Addi- 
tionally, the use of the covariation measure may 
affect the distance between a pair of candidates in 
a spatial representation. A standard unfolding 
analysis would locate Nixon and Humphrey, for 
example, very near one another in a geometric space 
since large numbers of respondents rated both high. 
However, their correlation is actually a negative 
value, —.18. This indicates that the higher a re- 
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perceived in a similar fashion should have sub- 
stantial positive correlations; those seen as quite 
dissimilar from one another should have siza- 
ble negative values. Correlation scores close to 
zero indicate an absence of shared perceptions of 
the candidates. The correlations among the 
three nominees, for example, are as follows: 
—.03 between Nixon and Wallace; —.18 be- 
tween Humphrey and Nixon; and —.32 be- 
tween Humphrey and Wallace. The relative 
magnitudes of these values indicate the very 
same locations for the nominees on the dimen- 
sion as revealed in the preference orders of Ta- 
ble 2; the largest negative value, between Hum- 
phrey and Wallace, points to the basic opposi- 
tion of the two and hence their placement at op- 
posite ends of the continuum. Inspection of the 
correlation matrix of Table 3 provides a similar 
indication of the dimensions underlying the full 
set of data. 

One pattern of interest in the matrix is the 
relationship of Wallace and LeMay to other 
candidates. Their correlations are low and often 
negative. In particular, the two are viewed in 
opposition to the Democratic candidates, and 
the generality of this statement could extend to 
most of the other political figures as well. This 
suggests the possibility of a Wallace-non-Wal- 
lace dimension, though such a dimension could 
also have partisan and/or issue overtones. 

Another pattern in the correlation matrix 
stands out quite vividly. Candidates belonging 
to the same party generally have high positive 
correlations which implies that they are per- 
ceived in a similar vein. The four highest cor- 
relations involve presidential-vice-presidential 
teams (including Johnson and Humphrey) and 
the next eight highest also involve pairs of can- 
didates from the same party. All the intra-party 
correlations are positive. 

Conversely, candidates from different parties 
are usually viewed as dissimilar or unlike each 
other. The correlations between Republicans and 
Democrats tend to be negative, though lower in 
absolute value than the intra-party correlations. 
These results buttress the earlier notion of party 
identification as an important variable affecting 
the processes of political perception. However, an 
exception to this patterning stands out. Mc- 
Carthy, Rockefeller, and Romney, those outside 
of their parties’ “mainstreams,” are somewhat 
correlated with each other—about as much so as 
with members of their own party. A common 
bond of popular perceptions may link these 


spondent rated one of them, the lower he tended 
to rate the other; thus, the two belong in opposite 
parts of the space. 
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three men together. Kennedy is also associated 
with them, but he has much higher correlations 
with the members of his party. 

A “left-right” ideological dimension or some 
specifie issue manifestation of it might be under- 
lying these patterns and might be mtermixed 
with the partisan factor. The Democratic candi- 
dates tending to be more liberal than the Re- 
publicans might explain part of the patterning in 
the matrix as might the extreme position taken 
by Wallace. A left-right dimension within each 
party might also explain the relative correlation 
values for the separate parties. The bipartisan 
correlations of McCarthy, Rockefeller, and 
Romney (and, to some extent, Kennedy with 
them) also suggest an ideological or issue inter- 
pretation. 

The final comment to be made about the 
structure of the correlation matrix is that four 
clusters of candidates are evident. The two 
American Independent Party candidates form 
one cluster. Three of the five Republicans—Ag- 
new, Nixon, and Reagan—have their highest in- 
tereorrelations with one another as do four of 
the five Democrats—Humphrey, Muskie, Ken- 
nedy, and Johnson. There also appears to be a 
weak bipartisan cluster involving McCarthy, 
Rockefeller, and Romney. 

In general, the existence of discernible clusters 
within the correlation matrix indicates an im- 
portant degree of structuring in this body of 
data. The relations within and between clusters, 
however, are difficult to gauge from inspection 
of the matrix. The fundamental role of party in 
organizing the correlations is evident from even 
the most general look at the matrix and there is 


further evidence of a left-right dimension. 
However, the interrelationships between these 
dimensions cannot be found by simple inspection 
of the matrix. Closer inspection of the candidate 
space requires the use of a more sophisticated 
procedure for dimensional analysis. 

We shall employ nonmetric multidimensional 
scaling™ to obtain the dimensional solution 
which best explains the correlation patterns of 
Table 3. A nonmetric technique makes weaker 
assumptions than does factor analysis; it re- 
quires that only the ordering of the correlation 
values be considered as meaningful data and not 
the exact values themselves.t2 While making less 


“See J. B. Kruskal, “Multidimensional Scaling 
by Optimizing Goodness of Fit to a Nonmetric 
Hypothesis,” Psychometrika, 29 (March 1964), 
1-27; J. B. Kruskal, “Nonmetrie Multidimensiona! 
Scalmg: A Numerical Method,” Psychometrika, 29 
(June 1964), 115-130. Also, L. Guttman, “A General 
Nonmetric Technique for Finding the Smallest 
Coordinate Space for a Configuration of Points,” 
Psychometrika, 33 (December 1968), 469-506; J.C. 
Lingoes, “An IBM-7090 Program for Guttman- 
Lingoes Smallest Space Analvsis—I,” Behavioral 
Science, 10 (April 1965), 188-184; R. N. Shepard, 
“Metric Structures in Ordinal Data,” Journal of 
Mathematical Psychology, 3 (July 1966), 287-315. 

“There are several reasons why we have more 
faith in the order of the correlation values than in 
their exact magnitudes. First, individuals tended to 
restrict their responses to the nine scores cited on 
the thermometer card rather than using the full 
range provided by the thermometer analogy. Ordi- 
nal correlntion values on such a nine point seale did 
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stringent assumptions, such nonmetric tech- 
niques have been shown to yield fairly unique so- 
lutions. Multidimensional scaling interprets the 


not equal the correlation values earlier obtained, 
but the erucial point is that the order of such values 
was virtually identical for the two types of coeffi- 
cients (Spearman’s rho = .99). Second, some re- 
spondents may have given low scores to two candi- 
dates for opposite reasons—such as one candidate 
being too far to the left and the other too far to 
the right to satisfy the respondent. Giving similar 
low ratings to a pair of candidates adds to their 
correlation, even when the respondents involved 
actually saw the two candidates as quite distant 
from one another. This has little effect on correla- 
tions of candidates near one another in the space, 
but it may artificially increase the correlations be- 
tween distant candidates. As a result, the negative 
correlations and some of the low positive correla- 
tions may be higher (in the direction of +1.0) 
than they should be, though the order of the corre- 
lations should be substantially unaffected. Third, all 
respondents did not necessarily translate the same 
feelings toward the candidates into the same ther- 
mometer values. Individuals could have different 
response set tendencies—some preferring to give 
candidates high scores and others tending to give 
them low scores, a result which would give an arti- 
ficial positive boost to the correlation of any par- 
ticular pair of candidates. Such slippage between a 
person’s actual feelings and his verbal scoring of 
the candidates makes our correlations more positive 
(or less negative) than they should be. (A detailed 
proof of this regularity is beyond the scope of this 
paper.) One way to correct for this effect would be 
to compute correlations based on each individual’s 
deviation scores from his mean; this, however, 
would destroy the entire meaningfulness of the 
thermometer scale and its “anchors” of 0, 50, and 
100 degrees. The values obtained from such an 
operation would be different from our correlation 
values, but again the order of the two sets of corre- 
lations would be essentially similar. (In fact, the 
Spearman rho coefficient between the original cor- 
relations and those obtained by use of such devia- 
tion scores is .96, a value which is very high but 
which does permit some mismatch in the ordering 
of correlation values for given pairings of candi- 
dates.) 

An additional consideration motivating the use of 
a nonmetric technique over factor analysis has to 
do with the proven tendency of the latter to over- 
estimate the dimensionality of data of the type used 
here (C. H. Coombs, A Theory of Data, Ch. 8). 
Indeed some exploration with factor analysis on the 
thermometer data showed that it was supplying one 
more dimension than was uncovered by our use of 
a multidimensional sealing algorithm. 
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correlations as monotonic with distances—the 
closer to +1.00 the correlation between two 
items (candidates), the closer together should be 
their corresponding points in a geometric repre- 
sentation. A “goodness-of-fit” measure, called 
“stress;” is calculated to indicate the extent to 
which the best solution achieved in a given num-. 
ber of dimensions satisfies a monotonic fit with 
the data. This stress value is at a minimum for 
the correct solution and increases sharply in 
value as the number of dimensions being used is 
cut too far below the correct number. The anal- 
ysis of the correlation matrix of Table 3 yields a 
“fair” solution in one dimension with a stress of 
108 and a “good” solution in two dimensions 
with a stress of 050.48 We shall look at these 
two solutions, one at a time, in order to see what 
explanatory power each offers. 

Figure 1 shows the best unidimensional solu- 
tion which could be obtained.* Note first the 
partisan separation it provides. The Democratic 
candidates are at one end of the dimension, the 
American Independent Party candidates are at 
the other end, and the Republicans in between. 
Thus the partisan separation does not corre- 
spond to the usual party identification scale with 
Democrats and Republicans at opposite ends 
but rather parallels the order of the three nomi- 
nees on a left-right dimension. The dimension of 
Figure 1 also distinguishes the clusters found in 
the correlation matrix. Humphrey, Johnson, 
Kennedy, and Muskie form one tight cluster 
and Agnew, Nixon, and Reagan form a second. 
McCarthy, Rockefeller, and Romney constitute 
an intermediate cluster between the two major 
presidential sets, similar to the pattern displayed 
in the correlation matrix of Table 3. McCarthy 
is closest to the Democrats, Romney to the 
Republicans, and Rockefeller midway between 
them. Ideologically these candidates are as lib- 
eral as the Democratic cluster in some respects 
though less liberal in others. The reasons for the 
central location of these candidates will be for- 
mulated more precisely when we expand the 
scope of this analysis to include various political 
attitude measures. 


“ The terms used are those suggested by Kruskal 
for. the evaluation of various stress values. 

" The exact details of such a solution should not 
be overinterpreted. Adjacent points, such as John- 
son, Kennedy, and Muskie, might switch positions 
with one another if alternative assumptions had 
been made in the analysis. Thus small differences in 
the solution space should not be given too much 
credence. However, the gross features of the struc- 
ture of the space—particularly clusters of points in 
that space—are generally invariant under the un- 
certainties governing this analysis. 
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INTERVIEWER: TAKE SOME TIME TO EXPLAIN HOW THE THERMOMETER WORKS, 
SHOWING R THE WAY IN WHICH THE DEGREE LABELS CAN HELP 
HIM LOCATE AN INDIVIDUAL, SUCH AS GEORGE WALLACE. 


Rating Rating 
a. George Wallace g. Lyndon Johnson 
9. Hubert Humphrey h. George Romney 
c. Richard Nixon i. Robert Kennedy eee 
d. Eugene McCarthy j. Edmund Muskie eee 
e. Ronald Reagan k. Spiro Agnew 
f. Nelson Rockefeller l. Curtis LeMay 

CARD #5 


“FEELING” THERMOMETER 


WARM 100° 








70° Fairly warm or favor- 
able feeling for candi- 
date 
60°__ A bit more warm or 
as favorable than cold feel- 
—— ing 
T 50°_ No feeling at all for 
candidate 
40°__ A bit more cold or un- 
favorable feeling 
30° Fairly cold or unfavor- 





able feeling 
15° —— Quite cold or unfavor- 
able feeling 
Very cold or unfavor- 
able feeling 


| 
COLD 0° 





Very warm or favorable 
feeling for candidate 
85° ____. Good warm or favorable 
feeling for candidate 





— m a a S a a T ae O are Y a * 


Mc Rk Rm 
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Fieure 1. A Unidimensional View of the 
Candidate Space. 


While Figure 1 provides the best fitting unidi- 
mensional ordering, we do not regard the candi- 
Jate space as essentially unidimensional. The 
imidimensional solution distorts several of the 
relationships between the candidates. In particu- 
lar the rule of monotonicity between the correla- 
tions and the corresponding interpoint distances 
demands even greater separation between Nixon 
and Wallace. It is useful to consider the ordering 
of the candidates on different possible continua. 
Nixon would be at the opposite end from the 
Democrats on a party identification dimension 
vhereas Wallace alone would be at the opposite 
and from the Democrats on an issue continuum 
such as civil rights. Further separation between 


Nixon and Wallace is needed if both of these or- 
derings are to co-exist. 

The solution in two dimensions is shown in 
Figure 2. The four clusters of candidates are 
again evident and one can still separate the vari- 
ous parties in the space. The added dimension 
resolves some of the discrepancies in the one di- 
mensional solution. The axes chosen for Figure 2 
are intended to simplify the interpretation of 
this solution. The horizontal dimension runs 


In technical terms, we have employed a vari- 
max rotation around the centroid of the space in 
order to approximate a simple structure solution. 
Multidimensional scaling solutions can be rotated 
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Ficure 2. The Candidate Space in Two Dimensions. 


from the Democrats and Rockefeller to Wallace. 
This ordering seems to correspond roughly to a 
left-right pattern or even to a Wallace-non-Wal- 
Jace dimension. The vertical dimension runs 
from the Democratic candidates to the Ameri- 
can Independent and Republican Party candi- 
dates. The ordering here might correspond 
roughly with party identification and attitudes 
on social welfare policy or government power 
more generally. We shall not justify the exact 
ordering on these axes but will further explore 
this question in the next section."® 


freely because the choice of axes in the multidimen- 
sional space is arbitrary. The arbitrary determina- 
tion of the axes suggests that the overall structure 
of the space should be given the most emphasis or, 
alternatively, the relation of the candidate items to 
validating attitude items located in the same space 
should be stressed. 

1 The solution in Figure 2 still portrays the rela- 


The solutions we have seen do no great dam- 
age to our intuitive views of the candidates, but 


mammaen 


tionships between the parties more accurately than 
it portrays those within the parties, In particular it 
understates the distance between McCarthy and 
Johnson. The three dimensional solution resolves 
these remaining discrepancies, with the third dimen- 
sion providing separation within each party. This 
dimension divides Johnson from Kennedy and Mc- 
Carthy among the Democrats and divides Nixon 
and Agnew from Rockefeller, Romney, and Reagan. 
In each case it separates the “middle-of-the-road” 
candidates in the party from the more liberal and 
conservative candidates. Those controlling their 
parties’ organizations are divided from those who 
opposed their parties’ establishments. While the 
three dimensional solution provides an “excellent” 
fit to the data (stress = .018), this third dimension 
yields very little explanatory power so we shall 
not consider it further. 
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TABLE 4. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN POLITICAL ATTITUDES 


re rin a mem tt a 
meeneem 








d 
Party Ekk Gov’t | Urban Civil Chicago Viet- Foreign 
Power | Unrest Rights nam Aid 
ment 
arty identification-—— 
Democratic* x 
“avor government 
guarantee of full 
employment 20 x 
“ederal government is 
not powerful cnough 29 26 x 
Solve urban unrest by 
social solutions 
rather than force 5 24 15 x 
avor desegregation 05 Aly 16 26 x 
Too much force was 
used in Chicago 05 .20 .06 .36 34 x 
favor withdrawal from 
Vietnam rather than 
escalation 02 16 .11 .29 .13 .24 x 
“avor foreign aid 04 13 08 12 22 22 .00 X 


* Labels for the issue items indicate the direction of their scoring. 


looking at the candidates by themselves provides 
us with precious few handles by which to inter- 
pret the dimensions of the space. Therefore we 
shall consider the relations of attitudes toward 
the candidates to attitudes on issues and parties 
as a means of further explaining the candidate 
dimensions. This will allow us to note the simi- 
larities in the ways m which respondents view 
candidates, issues, and parties and will simplify 
the interpretation of the dimensions of the candi- 
date space itself. 


ITI. CANDIDATES, ISSUES, AND PARTIES 


Political attitudes were important in the 1968 
alection and, in addition, seemed to stress other 
issues than those emphasized in earlier decades. 
The electorate of the 1960’s was concerned with 
problems of the cities, civil rights, Vietnam, pro- 
zest, and law and order.’ Civil rights was not a 
new concern, but it now became associated with 
urgent new problems of domestic life and for- 
sign affairs. The correlations in Table 4 show 
that this new issue cluster has a cohesive charac- 


= Approximately three-quarters of the electorate 
isted one of these as the major problem facing the 
rovernment when asked just before the 1968 elec- 
‘ion, See also Converse, et al, “Continuity and 
“hange in American Politics.” 


ter of its own and is little related to partisan 
identification or to the classic social welfare and 
foreign policy areas. Past voting studies have 
highlighted the issues of social welfare and for- 
eign policy, showing the two to be independent 
of each other and the former to be related to 
party identification.28 Respondents still men- 
tioned them in 1968 but they, by no means, had 
the salience and priority of the more contempo- 
rary focused issues. The other political orienta- 
tion of concern, party identification, remained 
stable in 1968 compared to earlier years, but Its 
lack of association with the new issue cluster 
may have dimmed its relevance in this election. 
We shall now relate these attitudes directly to 
the full candidate space. We have chosen four 
items for closer analysis as being representative 
of the traditional party and social welfare areas 
and the new domestic and foreign concerns—the 
items being party identification and attitudes on 
full employment, solutions to urban unrest, and 
Vietnam, respectively.2° Multidimensional scal- 


* Campbell, Converse, Miller, and Stokes, The 
American Voter, Ch. 9. 

* The quéstions on urban unrest and Vietnam 
analyzed here and in Tables 6 and 7 below were 
devised by R. A. Brody, B. I. Page, S. Verba, and 
J. Laulicht. 
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Figure 3. Candidates and Attitudes in Two Dimensional Space. 


ing of these attitude items in both their original 
and reflected forms together with the candidate 
evaluations yields the solution shown in Figure 
3.20 


* The associated stress value is .106, indicating 
some difficulty in satisfying the monotonic con- 
straints. The need to satisfy the additional rela- 
tionships between the attitude items and the can- 
didate ratings has affected somewhat the structure 
of the candidate space embedded in Figure 3, though 
we would regard this candidate space as being es- 
sentially similar to that of Figure 2. The attitude 
items were included in both their original and re- 
flected forms in order to facilitate comparisons of 
their locations with respect to both liberal and 
conservative candidates. While the candidate rat- 
ings have a natural direction, the scoring of these 
attitude items is arbitrary. Therefore it makes sense 
to consider both possible directions for each item. 
Unlike some other analysis procedures, the multi- 


The vertical dimension of Figure 3 is basically 
partisan. The classic party identification item is 
associated with this dimension. Also the two 
partisan clusters have their highest loadings on 


it. The social welfare issue is quite close to this: 
dimension—a, result which fits well with the fact 


that party identification and social welfare con- 


cerns both grew out of the economic problems of. 


the 1930’s. Nixon is nearest to Republican iden- 
tification while Reagan is closest to the conser- 
vative pole of social welfare, indicating that so- 


dimensional scaling model does not force the two 
poles of an item to be exactly opposite one another 
in the space, though we find this to be approxi- 
mately true. If an item is related to a given axis, 
its alternative scorings would be at opposite ends 
of that axis. Both poles of an item unrelated to a 
dimension would project on approximately the 
same place on that dimension. 
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ial welfare is tied to party though they are not 
ompletely identical. 

The horizontal dimension involves the more 
mmediate problems of 1968. Vietnam attitudes 
re associated most strongly with this dimension 
nd the urban unrest attitudes are also related 
o it. The American Independent Party candi- 
ates and McCarthy, Rockefeller, and Romney 
ave their highest loadings here. The conserva- 
tive ends of the Vietnam and urban unrest items 
are near Wallace and LeMay. The liberal end of 
Vietnam is nearest to McCarthy and Kennedy 
while the liberal end of urban unrest is closest to 
Kennedy and Humphrey. Respondents thus did 
differentiate within this set of Issues, though 
overall perceptions of candidates on urban un- 
rest and Vietnam are quite similar. Differentia- 
tion in respondents’ perceptions was also evident 
in their contrasts of Wallace and LeMay with 
the rest of the candidates. While there have 
been previous indications of a Wallace-non-Wal- 
lace dimension, it is now apparent that such a 
dimension has issue bases and that some liberal 
candidates are also linked with this issue contin- 
uum. 

The two dimensional space also comments on 
the relative positioning of the major party nomi- 
nees. The basic opposition of Humphrey and 
Nixon along the vertical dimension points to the 
importance of party identification in molding 
evaluations of the candidates. Differences be- 
tween them on the issue dimension were not 
considerable, but the bonds of traditional party 
identification kept them from moving toward a 
“tweedledee-tweedledum” position in the space. 
Even the intrusion of an issue dimension in 1968 
did not eliminate the differences due to partisan- 
ship. In fact the partisan dimension is of some- 
what greater importance than the issue dimen- 
sion even in the full candidate space, though this 
should not be given too much emphasis since the 
measure of importance is considerably affected 
by the somewhat arbitrary selection of candi- 
dates included in the thermometer question. 

The two dimensions of Figure 3 represent two 
basic political continua. The vertical axis corre- 
sponds to the partisan issues which divided the 
old left and the old right. The horizontal axis 
corresponds to the issues which divide the new 
left and the new right, issues which are not 
linked closely to the partisan attachments of an 
earlier generation. It is true that a very broad 
left-right dimension divides the issues and can- 
didates in the upper-left corner of the diagram 
from those in the lower-right. Indeed such a 
continuum would correspond to the ordering of 
the candidates in Figure 1. However, the com- 
plexities of 1968 were too great for a good fit 
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with a single left-right dimension. Equally im- 
portant, issues apart from traditional partisan 
identification were critical in the determination 
of attitudes toward several of the candidates. ° 
The electorate did adapt to changing circum- 
stances in its evaluation of the candidates. In- 
deed, the mapping of Figure 3 suggests consider- 
able flexibility and sensitivity on the part of the 
electorate. 

Nevertheless the data cannot indicate whether 
these dimensions are unique to the 1968 election 
or would have been found in a similar analysis 
of other recent presidential elections. The “new 
issues” dimension is most likely to be a recent 
development while the dimension similar to 
party identification probably has had a longer 
existence. Whether there is always a continuum 
relating to the issues of the day in addition to a 
long-term party identification dimension cannot 
be answered by the analysis of a single election. 
The closeness of the social welfare and party 
identification items might mean that an “issues 
of the day” factor would not appear when an 
election is fought along traditional social welfare 
lines. The issues of the day might form the basis 
of candidacies in any election, though we would 
regard the sharp dichotomization of the dimen- 
sions in this election as indicating that more 
fundamental concerns were at work in 1968. 

The dimensional analysis has shown the criti- 
cal roles of parties and issues in molding popular 
perceptions of the candidates in 1968. The im- 
pact of these factors on the specific candidates 
must be detailed as must the conditions govern- 
ing their impact. The two factors could work 
together or separately, depending on the cir- 
cumstances of the election year and its cast of 
leading characters. We shall now concentrate on 
how these factors operate on each of our twelve 
candidates and how they interrelate in their ef- 
fects. We shall later specify the probable condi- 
tions under which the different dimensions of 
candidate evaluation are used, leading to a work- 
ing knowledge of the formation of candidate 
evaluations. 

The first factor of importance is party. Our 
suggestion that it is a crucial variable is not ex- 
actly novel. Past voting studies have shown that 
specific perceptions of the nominees are often ex- 
pressed in terms of party ties. The authors of 
The American Voter have particularly detailed 
the respondents’ likes and dislikes of the nomi- 
nees in these terms, most notably in the Eisen- 
hower-Stevenson elections of 1952 and 1956. 
They found that party provided an important 
basis for the evaluations of these two men—pcr- 
haps initially in 1952 because it was one of the 
few cues available to evaluate such new person- 
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alities on the national political scene. They also 
traced the impact of party on reactions to the 
personal characteristics of the two nominees and 
“found the expected partisan slope, adherents of 
each party evaluating their party’s candidate 
more favorably than did adherents of the oppo- 
site party .22 

The theme of party influence was carried fur- 
ther in the literature by Converse and Dupeux 
as they probed the complexities of the Eisen- 
hower case.22 They point out that Eisenhower 
was long seen apart from the party system and 
that Democratic leaders, at least at one time, 
hoped he would run for office as the candidate of 
their party. Reaction to him in the 1952 cam- 
paign was influenced by his eventual choice of 
the Republican banner. Yet Converse and Du- 
peux argue that there was no reason to feel that 
admiration for him had previously followed par- 
tisan lines and if Eisenhower had chosen the 
Democratic party, “we may assume the relation- 
ship would have rotated in the opposite direc- 
tion: strong Republicans would have decided 
they disliked Hisenhower,.’2* Party was thus 
seen as a strong and inexorable influence on the 
perceptions of the candidates. 

Given such research, one should expect that 
party would be a major orientation to the candi- 
dates in 1968. After all, most of the candidates 
had long backgrounds m partisan polities and 
were known as national political figures prior to 
the 1968 campaign. People like Humphrey, 
Nixon, and Johnson were considered leaders of 
their parties and had all held national elective 
office. Kennedy was well-known as a key partici- 
pant in his brother’s Democratic administration, 
for being a prominent Democratic senator, 
and for taking his campaign in 1968 directly to 
the people. McCarthy, too, was a Democratic 
office-holder and conducted a quite visible cam- 
paign in his party’s primaries. On the Republi- 
can side, Rockefeller had participated in na- 
tional campaigns for his party’s nomination 
since 1960 and Romney, also a governor of a 
large state, was considered by many to be the 
front-runner for his party’s top prize until the 
start of the 1968 primary season. Reagan did 
not mount a national campaign but received 


* Campbell, Converse, Miller, and Stokes, The 
American Voter, pp. 128-131. 

=P. E. Converse and G., Dupeux, “De Gaulle 
and Eisenhower: The Public Image of the Victori- 
ous General,” translated in A. Campbell, P. E. Con- 
verse, W. E. Miller, and D. E. Stokes, Elections 
and the Political Order (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1966). pp. 292-345. 

z Thid., p. 325. 
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considerable publicity as a result of his politic 

success in California. Muskie and Agnew wer 
less well-known nationally but were naturally 
tied to and identified with their party’s presi 

dential ticket, awareness of them increasing a: 

the campaign progressed. Only Wallace anc 

LeMay provided a contrast to this genera 

theme in publicly disavowing the two party sys 

tem and running a third party campaign. Witl 

that exception, the candidates of 1968 had direc 

partisan connections and were generally familia 

in that guise. In a very real sense, the party cu’ 

was available longer to these men than to eithe 

Eisenhower or Stevenson in 1952. Whether the: 

actually were so perceived, however, is a ques 

tion to which we now turn our attention. 

Table 5 suggests the effects of party identifi- 
cation on the candidate evaluations. Partisan 
slopes are clearly evident for several of the can- 
didates. Strong Democrats gave the highest 
mean scores to Humphrey, Muskie, Kennedy, 
and Johnson while strong Republicans gave 
them the lowest mean scores. This pattern is ex- 
actly reversed for Agnew, Nixon, and Reagan. 
The difference im means between the strong 
identifier groups for these candidates is 18-87 
percent, indicating an effect of considerable 
magnitude. These seven partisan candidates rep- 
resent a mixture of those who have been on the 
national scene the longest and shortest times. In 
some instances the candidates have long been 
identified with the parties while in other cases 
party is one of the few available cues for candi- 
date evaulation. The patterns shown for the lat- 
ter type of candidate are similar to those found 
for Eisenhower and Stevenson. But while all 
seven of these political personalities had sizable 
party.slopes, there is a marked tendency in Ta- 
ble 5 for candidates having been on the national 
scene the longer time and candidates associated 
with higher partisan office to have the larger 
partisan slopes in the group. 

A marked departure from partisan guidelines 
appears for the remaining candidates. Wallace 
and LeMay, in particular, were seen in rela- 
tively non-partisan terms. Their levels of 
strength, when weak and strong identifiers of 
each party are combined, are about the same 
among Democrats and Republicans, indicating 
that on balance they were not seen as Demo- 
crats regardless of Wallace’s past partisan ties. 
Being third party candidates, it is also not sur- 
prising that support for them varied inversely 
with strength of party identification and that, as 
a result, their greatest backing came from 
among those not identifying with either major 
party. There may even have been a shift of 
Wallace supporters into the ranks of the Inde- 
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TABLE 5. MEAN SCORES OF CANDIDATES 
BY PARTY IDENTIFICATION 


Strong Weak Inde- Weak Strong 
Demo- Demo- Repub- Repub- Eta* 
pendents |. : 
crats crats licans leans 
Humphrey 81.1 66.0 54.5 50.8 43.6 .46 
Muskie 73.8 60.8 58.4 55.5 51.8 .31 
Kennedy 81.9 72.7 65.8 61.2 55.5 32 
Johnson 75.7 63.3 51.5 48.0 42.3 .43 
MeCarthy 55.7 53.8 55.2 56.9 50.6 .08 
Rockefeller 54.5 51.7 52.6 58.0 54.0 .09 
Romney 49.5 47.4 48.3 49.1 53.8 .10 
Agnew 43.8 48.3 50.3 56.0 61.6 .25 
Nixon 54.9 01.3 66.8 77.1 84.2 .40 
Reagan 41.2 46.9 50.2 58.7 60.2 -25 
LeMay 25.4 37.6 38.5 3.6 35.0 -łe 
Waliace 24.3 35.2 85.5 32.1 23.6 16 
N's 238- 298- 356- 163- i25- 1192- 
1291 


267 331 381 180 132 


* The eta statistic indicates the degree of relationship between 
the independent variable (party identification) and the candi- 
date’s ratings. 


pendents, although the small differences ob- 
served in Table 5 suggest that only a few mem- 
bers of the electorate probably made such a 
change. The other candidates—McCarthy, 
Rockefeller, and Romney—received approxi- 
mately equal backing from all classes of identifi- 
ers. This means that their appeal was not 
strongly partisan and consequently did not reap 
the usual advantages of partisan support. This 
finding is more unusual than the Wallace-Le- 
May pattern since the three had definite parti- 
san backgrounds and were identified with the 
race for their parties’ nominations. What re- 
mains to be considered is the bases of support 
which these five candidates employed instead of 
the usual partisan appeal. Conversely, it will 
also be important to clarify why the other can- 
didates were seen as “party people” and to de- 
termine in what other ways they were viewed. 
To explore these questions further, we have 
examined the relationships between the scores 
given to the candidates and two of the new issue 
items. The first item had the respondent indicate 
on a seven point scale what he considered to be 
“the best way to deal with the problem of urban 
unrest and rioting.” The scale ranged from solv- 
ing the underlying problems of poverty and un- 
employment at one end to using all available 
force at the other. This “urban unrest” question 
evoked some of the respondent’s basic feelings 
toward the subjects of law and order, militancy, 
civil rights, and social welfare. Table 6 shows 
the mean scores given the candidates by atti- 
tudes on urban unrest and enables us to Jook for 
“issue slopes” in the same manner that we 
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looked for partisan slopes in the previous table. 

The data in Table 6 indicate that some of the 
more partisan candidates were also seen in issue 
terms. For instance, Humphrey, Kennedy, and’ 
Johnson were evaluated more highly by those in 
favor of solving the problems of our domestie life 
by social justice instead of law and order. 
Muskie also followed suit, but not as much so as 
his Democratic colleagues. Of the partisan Re- 
publicans, Reagan was liked most by those ad- 
vocating the use of all available force, though 
the difference is not a sizable one. Feelings to- 
ward Nixon and Agnew also tended to be more 
favorable on the “Jaw and order” side, but their 
strength is nearly constant across the contin- 
uum. Such slopes show that the strength of the 
issue factor varied for the partisan candidates, 
although each candidate was evaluated higher 
on one side of the continuum than the other. A 
comparsion of these results with Table 5 reveals 
that the urban unrest issue Js not as important 
as party in its effects on this set of candidate 
ratings.?5 


“The seven point scales on this and the next 
issue were collapsed into five point scales by com- 
bining the two extreme positions at each end. 

“In order to gauge the relative importance of 
these effects, it is necessary to consider the slopes, 
the distribution of cases on the issue and party 
variables, and the curvilinear tendencies for some 
of the candidates. The eta coefficient takes all of 
these matters into account and, hence, forms the 
basis for our judgments of relative importance. 
When squared, it relates the proportion of vari- 
ance in a candidate’s ratings explained by a given 
factor. Eta values for two variables can be com- 


TABLE 6. MEAN SCORES OF CANDIDATES BY 
ATTITUDES ON URBAN UNREST 


Solve problems of Use all Eta 
poverty and unemployment available force 
Humphrey 71.5 67.7 59.1 51.7 50.2 32 
Muskie 66.2 66.8 60.4 55.6 54.2 39 
Kennedy 78.6 72.3 67.5 59.3 61.0 28 
Johnson 64.8 62.3 58.7 49.8 48.9 24 
MeCarthy 60.0 58.3 52.3 52.0 50.2 -18 
Rockefeller 56.0 56.6 54.7 50.6 49.6 .12 
Romney 48.9 52.6 51.6 48.3 43.9 16 
Agnew 48.6 48.5 51.3 §2.6 51.4 .07 
Nixon 63.2 63.9 68.8 69.9 66.8 .11 
Reagan 43.2 47.4 51.3 51.4 54.3 .19 
LeMay 26.3 30.5 35,1 37.9 47.7 .29 
Wallace 18.2 24.44 28.9 38.5 51.1 .39 
N’s 358- 124- 343- 115- 224— Li73- 
389 129 369 126 249 1261 
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TABLE 7. MEAN SCORES OF CANDIDATES 
BY ATTITUDES ON VIETNAM 


Immediate Complete Eta 
Withdrawal Military Victory 
Humphrey 64.4 65.8 64.8 63.1 53.3 .19 
Muskie 62.5 63.5 63.0 63.0 57.0 .12 
Kennedy 76.3 73.2 70.6 67.2 62.6 .20 
Johnson 57.0 60.8 82.6 58.8 53.3 .14 
MeCarthy 61.5 58.9 55.6 52.5 49.6 .20 
Rockefeller 54.0 59.1 55.2 55.8 50.3 12 
Romney 46.7 50.2 51.5 51.3 47.0 .12 
Agnew 46.8 49.1 59.8 51.6 52.4 .16 
Nixon 61.9 69.1 67.1 68.5 67.0 .11 
Reagan 43.0 47.6 49.4 51.8 52.4 .16 
LeMay 26.4 28.4 31.8 33.9 45.0 .27 
Wallace 21.8 20.5 25.7 30.8 45.1 .31 
N’s 246-. 9f 34G- 125- 336- 1152- 


275 101 369 133 357 1234 


Perhaps the most interesting patterns in the 
table concern the candidates lacking partisan 
ties. Issue colorations were evident for most of 
these individuals. Wallace and LeMay, in partic- 
ular, were supported by those wanting all avail- 
able force with a strong slope toward the oppo- 
site end. The difference in means for Wallace be- 
tween the two extreme categories was 33 per- 
cent, the largest such difference in the table. 
McCarthy, by contrast, was seen as a liberal 
with a definite tendency existing for people to 
evaluate him, as Humphrey, Kennedy, and 
Johnson, on the social justice end of the urban 
continuum. Rockefeller and Romney also did 
best on the social justice side, though the differ- 
ences are not large which may be due, in part, to 
their lower level of saliency among the public. 
The scores given to these five candidates have a 
greater relation to this dimension than to party 
identification. The overall public ranking of 
these and the other candidates along this dimen- 
sion fits very well with the interpretations given 
by political commentators. In some cases we are 
not dealing with large effects, but there is evi- 
dence that this dimension was quite salient to 
the public and that they could accurately locate 
the candidates on it. 

The other overriding issue in 1968 was cer- 
tainly the Vietnam war. Following a format sim- 
ilar to the urban unrest question, respondents 
were asked what action they felt the United 
States should take in Vietnam. The choices 
ranged from immediate withdrawal at one end 
to winning a complete military victory at the 
other. Table 7 shows the mean scores given the 
candidates by attitudes on Vietnam. The war 


pared to ascertain which factor, issue or party is 
the more important for the candidate of concern. 
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generally affected ratings of the partisan candi- 
dates less than did either party or urban issues 
Still, some differences on Vietnam did appear 
among the partisans with higher ratings fo 
Kennedy among the “doves” and somewhat 
higher scores for Reagan and Agnew among the 
“hawks.” Humphrey and, to a lesser extent, 
Muskie fared better on the dove side, but their 
ratings fell off at the extreme. Johnson mani- 
fested another pattern—those in the middle of 
the scale liked him most and then his support 
trailed off as one moves to the more extreme cat- 
egories. This fits well with Johnson’s “middle-of- 
the-road” handling of the war and indeed the 
two extremes of this scale were intended as al- 
ternatives to his policies. Nixon’s level of sup- 
port varied little with Vietnam policy except 
among strong doves who tended to rate him 
lower. His announcement of a “plan to end the 
war” without indicating the nature of that plan 
appears to have hurt him only among doves. 

Vietnam attitudes tend to have more impact 
on the ratings of the remaining candidates than 
party and are almost on a par with those on the 
urban issue. Leading off this parade of effects 
are Wallace and LeMay who are once again 
found at one of the extremities of the contin- 
uum. The two definitely show the strongest issue 
slopes on the “hawkish” side of the Vietnam 
question, pointing up the way in which they em- 
bodied the issue scene of 1968. Evaluations of 
McCarthy were also affected by attitudes on the 
war with the Senator receiving his greatest sup- 
port among those wishing immediate withdrawal 
from Vietnam. There is every indication here 
that his candidacy was visible and that he did 
succeed in tying it to the war issue. Rockefeller’s 
and Romney’s patterns are more ambiguous, 
again possibly due to their lower level of sali- 
ency. Romney’s best standing was among those 
favoring “middle-of-the-road” policies toward 
the war, possibly suggesting that he experienced 
difficulty in communicating his war position to 
the public. Rockefeller’s virtual silence on the war 
may explain the irregularities in his pattern of 
support, though he definitely did garner greater 
backing among doves. Basically the data fit 
usual statements of the twelve candidates’ poli- 
cies quite well. The effects of Vietnam attitudes 
tend to be smaller than those associated with ur- 
ban problems, but this may well be explained by 
smaller differences between the candidates and 
less clarity on their part in the statement of ex- 
act positions on the war. 

The data presented here show that some of 
the candidates not seen in partisan terms are in- 
stead associated with the issues of the times. In 
order for a candidate to become strongly identi- 
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led with an issue position, it is necessary for 
im to be salient to the public and for him to 
ake a definite stand on the issue. Wallace and 
eMay provide the strongest contrasts in data 


patternings since they were not partisan candi- . 


dates and did become strongly identified with 
the important issues. McCarthy, Rockefeller, 
and Romney also were differentiated on issue 
oases, though not as strongly so as Wallace and 
LeMay because of their lower salience and their 
less definite positions on some issues. While an 
alite audience would generally recognize sharper 
issue positions for these three candidates, their 
limited salience to the mass public dampened 
public perceptions of these positions so that only 
relatively mild reverberations of their issue 
stands are evident in the data. 

| Among the partisan candidates, issues were 
not always relevant, but some contrasts do ap- 
pear. The Democratic hard core—Kennedy, 
Johnson, Humphrey, and Muskie—registered 
moderate issue effects, particularly on solutions 
to urban problems. Reagan alone among the Re- 
publican candidates was seen in fairly distinct 
issue terms. But generally assessments of the 
partisan candidates were not necessarily based 
on current issues whereas the evaulations of the 
non-party candidates were related to such is- 
sues. That issues can be of the same order of 
importance as party in determining attitudes to- 
ward candidates, even candidates for the nomi- 
nations of the major parties, is significant. 

The impact of party and issue factors on per- 
ceptions of the candidates has been noted and 
detailed. The next step is to suggest conditions 
under which these two factors operate in the 
molding of candidate orientation. Party seems to 
be a useful cue for candidate evaluation when 
the individual is a new candidate without well- 
known policy stands, as in the case of Eisen- 
hower, Stevenson, Agnew, and Muskie. Party 
will also loom important as a determinant of 
ratings when the candidate is a well-known na- 
tional leader of his party, eg., Humphrey, 
Nixon, Johnson, and Kennedy. The candidates 
of the major parties may still be perceived in 
issue as well as party terms; Kennedy and 
Reagan provide examples, though we find them 
viewed significantly more in the latter than m 
the former vein. Candidacies based mainly on 
issues are also possible, even in the major par- 
ties. A candidate without a decidedly partisan 
national reputation may distinguish himself on 
an issue basis, with little regard to conventional 
party lines. Wallace and LeMay demonstrate 
this possibility as third party candidates. Mce- 
Carthy and, to a lesser extent, Rockefeller and 
Romney also tend to exhibit the patterning of 
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an issue-based candidate. The conditions making 
such issue candidacies viable remain to be con- 
sidered. 


IV. AN ERA OF INCREASING IDEOLOGICAL FOCUS 


Two ideal types of “ideological focus” have 
been distinguished by Donald E. Stokes. Some 
periods of time can be characterized by “strong 
ideological focus” with political controversy “fo- 
cused on a single, stable issue domain which 
presents an ordered-dimension that is perceived 
in common terms by leaders and followers.” By 
contrast, a period of “weak ideological focus” 
would be one in which political conflict 1s 
“diffused over a number of changing issue con- 
cerns which rarely present position-dimensions 
and which are perceived in different ways by dif- 
ferent political actors.”?6 The nature of candida- 
cies is basically dependent on the degree of ideo- 
logical focus; viable issue candidacies require 
the sharp issue conflicts of periods of strong 
ideological focus. This election must be viewed 
in the broader perspective of the nature of party 
conflict in the last generation in order to deter- 
mine the impetus for issue candidacies in 1968. 
This will lead us to an ultimate consideration of 
the future shape of party competition. 

The contemporary period has been typified by 
the conditions of weak ideological focus and this 
is particularly true of the 1950’s. While there 
were “issues” of a sort in that decade, thev 
tended not to be position issues. One doubts 
whether the public perceived the Taft-Eisen- 
hower contest in 1952, the Stevenson, Kefauver, 
Russell, Harriman, and Barkley contests of 1952 
and 1956, or the Kisenhower-Stevenson elections 
in strong issue terms. In particular Eisenhower 
and Stevenson did not emerge on the national 
political scene as the embodiments of strong is- 
sue positions. In periods of weak ideological fo- 
cus, one expects that the candidates will be more 
party-based than issue-based. The candidates, 
particularly the new candidates without a parti- 
san reputation, will be more positively evaluated 
by the identifiers of their own party since there 
are few competitive cues available. 

The degree of ideological focus of American 
polities has been low since the period of the New 
Deal. “Then, more than now, the intervention of 
government in the domestic economy and re- 
lated social problems provided a position-dimen- 
sion that could organize the competition of par- 


*D. E. Stokes, “Spatial Models of Party Com- 
petition,” p. 376. “Position-dimensions” involve di- 
mensions of conflict on which political actors— 
voters and parties—can and do take different policy 
stands. 
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ties and the motivation of electors.”2? What is 
remarkable is that the social welfare questions 
which realigned the parties in the 1930’s still 
° constitute the basis of party identification re- 
gardless of the many changes in our life since 
then. The stability of partisan loyalties is such 
that it does not change until the circumstances 
of the day force such a change. 

The stability of partisanship at the mass level 
has a parallel among the party leaders. The 
electorate maintains its loyalties, in part, be- 
cause the party leaders keep their doctrines rela- 
tively fixed. The parties originally became differ- 
entiated with respect to certain issues, such as 
social welfare. The differences on these issues are 
maintained by the parties in order to keep their 
underlying group support, though these differ- 
ences may be muted in order to gain electoral 
advantage. 

It is in periods of strong ideological focus 
that this stability is most seriously threatened. 
A set of issues may accumulate with little regard 
to conventional party lines. The parties tend to 
avoid involvement with new position issues for 
fear of losing their base of support, instead ma- 
neuvering to establish somewhat similar posi- 
tions on these issues. This allows minor parties 
to take advantage of the new issues, at least for 
the short run. If the new position issues permit 
the minor parties to make a noticeable dent into 
the normal] vote of the major parties and if fur- 
thermore these issues do not show signs of re- 
ceding, the major parties shift their stands on 
these issues. The resulting changes in group loy- 
alties betoken a realignment of the parties.?8 
Those first joining the electorate during a period 
of strong ideological focus are less tied to tradi- 
tional party lines and are often most affected by 
the new issues; thus the addition of young vot- 
ers to the system can help provide the momen- 
tum needed for a realignment. Issue-based can- 
didacies are more likely in a period of strong 
ideological focus; the actual nomination of an 
isstie-based candidate by a major party can pro- 
vide the final spur needed for the realignment to 
take place. Our political system is stable- be- 
cause few issues are of the magnitude necessary 
to cause a realignment, but they are not totally 
absent from the political scene. 

Civil rights is one issue which could cause a 
realignment. It formed the basis of a regional 
third-party movement in 1948, but no lasting 


* Ibid. 

* A classification of elections in terms of main- 
taining, deviating, and realigning elections is given 
in Campbell, Converse, Miller, and Stokes, The 
American Voter, pp. 531-538. 
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change resulted. The Supreme Court opinions 
the 1950’s increased the immediacy of the issu 
The major parties first became actively involve 
in the issue in the 1964 election, but the basi 
problem could still be geographically isolate 
By the 1968 election, however, civil rights was : 
national problem. Furthermore, the civil right 
problem fit into a more general syndrome whicl 
also included riots in the urban ghetto, campu 
unrest, protests against the Vietnam war, disor 
ders on the streets of Chicago during the Demo 
cratic convention, and the general “law and or 
der” theme. The establishment candidates in th 
major parties did not take sharply different po 
sitions on these issues, basing their appeals in 
stead on conventional issues and party ties. Nei 
ther the Republicans nor the Democrats move 
to a position on the new issues which would sat- 
isfy the extremists on either side, though their 
differences on the core civil rights problem were 
sufficient for black Americans to have no doubt 
as to their direction. 

_ The echoes of these developments are evident 
in our data. We have found that a new set of 
issues has emerged, quite distinct from both so- 
cial welfare and party identification. The civil 
rights issue of the previous decade provides the 
core of this new issue cluster, but further do- 
mestic and foreign problems are now associated 
with it. The independence of this new set of is- 
sues from the traditional concerns was particu- 
larly evident in the candidate/attitude space of 
Figure 3. Since a new _ position-dimension 
emerged at the mass level without the nominees 
of the major parties taking very different stands 
on it, a minor party emerged at one end of the 
dimension. Candidates associated with the lib- 
eral end of this dimension unsuccessfully con- 
tested for their parties’ nominations, but chose 
not to take their fight to the electorate with a 
fourth party movement, at least not in 1968. 

If our statement of the development of a new 
issue area independent of conventional party 
lines is correct, we are left speculating as to the 
shape of the political future. The new issues 
could recede in urgency by 1972. This could oc- 
cur with reference to Vietnam, but seems less 
probable with regard to the other issues. It is 
always possible that the civil rights problem will 
become less urgent for a short period of time, 
but the long-term trend seems to be one of 
greater urgency. Protest, the complaints of 
youth, and the Jaw and order theme are likely to 
become familiar parts of the political landscape. 
If indeed the issues do maintain their level of 
urgency, we may see some efforts toward party 
realignment by the 1972 election. Efforts toward 
reform of Democratic party procedures are al- 
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eady suggesting the feasibility of such a rea- 
ignment. 

The changes in the political horizon have a 
articularly important effect on the youth. 
any have been directly affected by the new is- 
ues and all have witnessed a more vigorous po- 
litical climate than that of the previous genera- 

ion. Not having long participated in the politi- 

cal system, they tend to be less firmly identified 
with a party and less firmly committed to the 
parties than are their elders. The three party 
race of 1968 along with the new issue dimension 
and the issue candidacies may have further de- 
layed the first real commitment to the party 
system for many young adults. As a result the 
pool of young voters who may enter the political 
system for the first time in the 1972 election in- 
cludes more than the usual number of delayed 
‘entries. Additionally that pool will be larger 
than in most recent years because of the effects 
of the post-war “baby boom.” That many of the 
new young voters will be veterans of the Viet- 
nam conflict introduces another note of uncer- 

tainty. Taken together these elements point to a 
potential increase in the fluidity in the electoral 
system in 1972. 

Thus the 1964 and 1968 elections could well 
constitute the prelude for a series of changes of 
a scope more vast than those to which voting 
studies have become accustomed. A deviating 
election such as 1968 may mark the end of a po- 
litical era, though it would be too early to sug- 
gest the outline of a new one. In particular, the 
seeming stability of party identification may 
just mask an increasing irrelevance of tradi- 
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tional party ties during a period of growing 
ideological focus when some of those ties are be- 
coming unhinged. This election was marked by 
events having theoretical importance—a new is- 
sue dimension developed, issue candidates 
emerged in the major parties, and a third party 
made a sizable showing. The voting patterns of 
significant groups in the electorate, particularly 
blacks, seem destined for a meaningful chauge 
from their patterns in the 1950’s. Only time 
will tell whether a lasting reorientation of Amer- 
ican polities occurs along these lines, but a con- 
siderable change in the panorama of American 
politics seems likely even if a full realignment is 
avoided. 

There are two major dimensional antecedents 
of candidate evaluation. Party provides a basic 
dimensional antecedent, especially during peri- 
ods of weak ideological focus when people un- 
known on the national political scene are nomi- 
nated by their parties and also when the party 
leaders fight a rear-guard action against a rea- 
lignment of the parties along the lines of the is- 
sues of the dav. However, there is also room for 
issue dimensions, particularly in periods of strong 
ideological focus. Minor parties may grow up at 
the poles of such issue dimensions, though one 
would expect realignment of the major parties 1f 
those issue dimensions remain vigorous for anv 
period of time. Party and issues thus provide 
two basic mechanisms of candidate evaluation. 
In 1968 we had both party-based candidates and 
issue-based candidates, a fact which in itself 
may be quite suggestive of the future of Ameri- 
can politics. 


APPENDIX 


As von know, there were many people mentioned 
this pest vear as possible candidates for President 
by the political parties. We would like to get your 
feelings toward some of these people. 

I have here a card (INTERVIEWER HANDS 
OVER CARD #5) on which there is something 
that looks like a thermometer. We call it a “feeling 
thermometer” because it measures your feelings 
toward these people. You probably remember that 
we used something like this in our earlier interview 
with you. 

Here’s how it works. If you don’t feel particularly 
warm or cold toward a person, then you should 
place him in the middle of the thermometer, at the 


50 degree mark. 

If you have a warm feeling toward a person, or 
feel favorably toward him, you would give him a 
score somewhere between 50° and 100°, depending 
on how warm your feeling is toward that person. 

On the other hand, if you don’t feel very favor- 
ably toward a person—that is, if you don’t care 
too much for him— then you would place him some- 
where between 0° and 50°. 

Of course, if you don’t know too much about a 
person, just tell me and we'll go on to the next 
name. 

Our first person is George Wallace. Where would 
you put him on the thermometer. 


CORRELATES OF PUBLIC SENTIMENTS ABOUT WAR: 
LOCAL REFERENDA ON THE VIETNAM ISSUE 


Harran Haun 
University of California, Riverside 


Political science, by whatever definition of the 
discipline one might want to adopt, traditionally 
has been concerned with public opinion and par- 
ticipation on significant policy questions. Al- 
though the literature has become too vast for a 
complete enumeration of the varied contexts in 
which this research has been conducted, one is- 
sue that might rank high on a list of priorities 
for study—and yet has received somewhat less 
emphasis than other topics—is the subject of 
public attitudes toward war. 

Perhaps this relative neglect has been pro- 
moted by a lack of opportunities for direct pub- 
lic participation in foreign policy decisions. Un- 
like most domestic issues, controversies over 
world problems have been relatively insulated 
from popular influence. Hence, research on the 
development of international conflict usually has 
devoted more attention to the statements and 
behavior of national leaders or key influentials 
than to public sentiments regarding war.? 

In recent years, however, the bitter debate 
generated by the war in Vietnam has stimulated 
mounting interest in popular attitudes concern- 
ing military action.2 The controversy has pro- 
voked both an unusual display of public disagree- 
ment about the war and a desire for basic 
changes in the policy-making process. Many 
persons not only have registered strong disap- 
proval of American involvement in the Vietnam 
war, but they also have expressed an acute sense 
of frustration about their inability to affect the 


*See, however, Gabriel Almond, The American 
People and Foreign Policy (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1950); James N. Rosenau (ed.), Domestic 
Sources of Foreign Policy (New York: The Free 
Press, 1967). 

? See, for example, William A. Gamson and Andre 
Modigliani, “Knowledge and Foreign Policy Opin- 
ions: Some Models for Consideration,” Publie Opin- 
won Quarterly, 30 (Summer 1966), 187-199; William 
C. Rogers, Barbara Stuhler, and Donald Koenig, 
“A Comparison of Informed and General Public 
Opinion on U. S. Foreign Policy,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 31 (Summer 1967), 242-252. A compre- 
hensive review of the literature relating to public 
opinion on issues of war and peace has been pre- 
pared by William Eckhardt and Theo. F. Lenz, 
“Factors of War/Peace Attitudes,” Peace Research 
Reviews, 1 (October 1967), 1-114. 


conduct of international relations. As a result 
growing demands have emerged to permit ex 
panded public access to critical decisions and t 
create increasingly democratic methods of for 
mulating foreign policy. 

The probable outcome of enhanced public 
participation in framing foreign policy decisions 
however, has been difficult to assess. Since vot- 
ers seldom have been able to exert a direct influ- 
ence on foreign affairs, government officials—as 
well as anti-war leaders—have not been able tc 
determine whether increased opportunities fo1 
the expression of public sentiments about inter- 
national problems would produce demands for 
more conciliatory or more militaristic policies 
As Robinson and Jacobson reported after 4 
thorough summary of existing data on the Viet- 
nam issue, “In spite of increasing inquiry anc 
speculation about the psychological basis of war 
we have few theories and fewer empirical studies 
of public support for any war—let alone the wa: 
in Vietnam.’ 

Perhaps one of the most perplexing problems 
in the analysis of public opinion on war has beer 
a lack of clarity concerning the foreign policy 
attitudes of persons at different socioeconomic 
levels. Early research suggested that variables 
such as party or group influences and affiliations 
were more important than social class m deter- 
mining foreign policy attitudes. In addition, 
studies of voting behavior indicated that, in con- 
trast to voters whose interest in foreign policy | 
outweighed their interest in domestic problems, © 
there was an increased prevalence of “status 
voting” among persons who were more con- 
cerned about domestic than foreign policy is- 
sues.5 A careful investigation of survey data col- 


*John P. Robinson and Solomon G. Jacobson, 
“American Public Opinion About Vietnam,” Peace 
Research Society (International) Papers, 10 (1968), 
75. 

* George Belknap and Angus Campbell, “Political 
Party Identification and Attitudes Toward Foreign 
Policy,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 15 (Winter 1951- 
52), 601-623. 

‘Philip E. Converse, “The Shifting Role of Class 
in Political Attitudes and Behavior,” in Eleanor E. 
Maccoby, Theodore M. Newcomb, and Eugene L. 
Hartley (eds.), Readings in Social Psychology (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1958), pp. 396- 
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ected since World War II concluded that, in 
comparison with other attributes, “the social 
lass variable seems to be less clearly and less 
trongly related to attitudes on Cold-War is- 
ues, "6 

The association between socioeconomic status 
ind attitudes toward the Vietnam war also has 

ot been particularly clear. A major national 
urvey of public opinion on the war in Vietnam, 
for example, reported that policy preferences on 
the Vietnam issue were not significantly related 
to accepted measures of social class such as in- 
come, education, and oecupation.? Subsequent 
data analyses, however, have indicated that 
“differences by social status and age... seem 
more visible, with those of higher status and 
middle age most in favor of war policies.”8 In 
addition, two other national studies found that 
lower-class persons were more likely than middle- 
or upper-status respondents to support “moder- 
ate” or “conciliatory” policies in both the Viet- 
nam and Korean conflict® as well as to favor a 
de-escalation of the Vietnam war.t? 

Despite the latter evidence, many observers 
adopted the conventional belief that working- 
class segments of the population have failed to 
express strong opposition to the Vietnam war. 
The report prepared by Jerome Skolnick for the 
National Commission on the Causes and Pre- 


397; Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren 
E. Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The American 
Voter (New York: John Wiley, 1960), p. 361. 

* Milton J. Rosenberg, “Images in Relation to 
the Policy Process: American Public Opinion on 
Cold-War Issues,” in Herbert C. Kelman (ed.), In- 
ternational Behavior: A Social-Psychological Anal- 
ysis (New York: Holt, Rimehart and Winston, 
1965), 317. 

' Sidney Verba, Richard A. Brody, Edwin B. 
Parker, Norman H. Nic, Nelson W. Polsby, Paul 
Ekman, and Gordon S. Black, “Public Opinion and 
the War in Vietnam,” this Review, 61 (June 1967), 
317-333. 

* Robinson and Jacobson, “American Publie Opin- 
ion About Vietnam,” 67. 

°” Richard F. Hamilton, “A Research Note on the 
Mass Support for ‘Tough’ Military Initiatives,” 
American Sociological Review, 33 (June 1968), 439- 
445: Richard F. Hamilton, “Le Fondement Popu- 
laire des Solutions Militaires “Dures’: Le Cas de la 
Chine en 1952,” Revue Française de Sociologie, 10 
(1969), 37-58. 

* Martin Patchen, “Social Class and Foreign Pol- 
icy Attitudes,” unpublished paper presented at the 
annual meeting of the American Sociological As- 
sociation, San Francisco, California, September, 
1969. 
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vention of Violence concluded that, for a variety 
of reasons, “rank-and-file American workingmen 
have not supported the peace movement.” ™ 
The failure of working-class voters to make a 
conspicuous or major contribution to the anti- 
war protest movement, however, might not have 
reflected the actual distribution of public atti- 
tudes about the Vietnam issue. In fact, partici- 
pation in mass demonstrations may have pro- 
vided a less accurate measure of popular sources 
of support or opposition concerning the war 
than survey responses or voting behavior.’? 

Perhaps a major weakness of prior studies of 
public sentiments about war and peace has re- 
sulted from the relatively remote character of 
those controversies. Perceptions of complicated 
international issues often have been affected by 
feelings of patriotism and by the statements of 
respected national leaders. In addition, investi- 
gations of foreign policy attitudes seldom have 
been linked to specifie acts of political behavior 
or participation. Smce many respondents may 
have become aware that their opinions will have 
less impact on international than on domestic is- 
sues, perhaps their replies have been shaped by 
special influences or constraints that have not 
affected policy preferences on other issues. In- 
creased’ opportunities for direct popular partici- 
pation in the development of foreign policy, 
therefore, could have a major effect on publie 
attitudes toward war. 

Perhaps the only means by which rank-and- 
file citizens can influence military actions di- 
rectly, however, is through a popular referen- 
dum. In fact. this proposal was nearly adopted 
by Congress in 1937. The so-called “Ludlow 
Amendment,” which would have granted the 
electorate “sole power by a national referendum 
to declare war or to engage in warfare overseas,” 
was rejected in the House of Representatives hy 


“Jerome H. Skolnick, The Politics of Protesi 
(New York: Ballantine Rooks, 1969), p. 58. 

™ The 1968 elections study conducted by the Sur- 
vey Research Center indicated that white opposi- 
tion to the Vietnam war was associated with dis- 
approval rather than approval of anti-war demon- 
strations. See Philip E. Converse, Warren E. Miller, 
Jerrold G. Rusk, and Arthur C. Wolfe, “Continuity 
and Change in American Politics: Parties and Is- 
sues in the 1968 Election,” this Review, 63 (De- 
cember 1969), 1087-1088. 

2 Eugene J. Rosi, “Mass and Attentive Opinion 
on Nuclear Weapons Tests and Fallout, 1954-1963,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 29 (Summer 1965), 280- 
297; S. Putney and R. Middleton, “Student Accep- 
tance or Rejection of War,” American Sociological 
Review, 27 (October 1962), 655-666. 
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21 votes through intense pressure from the Roo- 
sevelt administration after national polls had re- 
vealed that almost three-fourths of the Ameri- 
"can pedple favored the legislation24 Although 
the sponsor of the amendment, Representative 
Louis Ludlow (D.-Ind.), argued that referen- 
dum was “the only way a question of such tran- 
scendent importance should be decided,” the op- 
portunity for the public to vote directly on is- 
sues of war and peace did not become widely 
available in this country for another thirty 
years. ' 

At the height of the Vietnam controversy, 
several American communities held referenda on 
the war to permit residents to express their sen- 
timents about this issue. As an unusual and spe- 
cific context for the assessment of public atti- 
tudes toward war, the votes offered an impor- 
tant means of identifying segments of the popu- 
lation that might support or oppose military ac- 
tion abroad. 

Although numerous studies have examined 
referenda on such diverse topics as fluoridation,2° 
school bonds,® metropolitan government,!’ 
and civil rights controversies,!® researchers usu- 


“Richard Dean Burns and W. Addams Dixon, 
“Foreign Policy and the ‘Democratic Myth’: The 
Debate on the Ludlow Amendment,” Mid-America, 
47 (October 1965), 288-306. 

“Thomas F. A. Plaut, “Analysis of Voting Be- 
havior on a Fluoridation Referendum,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 23 (Summer 1959), 213-233; 
Harlan Hahn, “Voting Behavior on Fluoridation 
Referendums: A Re-evaluation,” The Journal of 
the American Dental Association, 71 (November 
1965), 1138-1144. 

* Richard F. Carter and William G. Savard, In- 
fluence of Voter Turnout on School Bond and Taz 
Elections, U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Office of Education, Cooperative Re- 
search Monograph No. 5 (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1961). 

* James A. Norton, “Referenda Voting in a Met- 
ropolitan Area,” Western Political Quarterly, 16 
(March 1963), 195-212; Richard A. Watson and 
John H. Romani, “Metropolitan Government for 
Metropolitan Cleveland: An Analysis of the Vot- 
ing Record,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, 
5 (November 1961), 365-390. 

* Norman I. Lusting, “The Relationship Between 
Demographie Characteristics and Pro-Integration 
Vote of White Precincts in a Metropolitan South- 
ern County,” Social Forces, 40 (March 1962), 205- 
208; James W. Vander Zanden, “Voting on Segre- 
gationist Referenda,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 25 
(Spring 1961), 92-105; Harlan Hahn, “Northern 
Referenda on Fair Housing: The Response of 
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ally have been compelled to investigate votin 
behavior on foreign policy issues in candidat 
elections rather than directly in referenda. One 
study of referendum voting derived from Hof. 
stadter’s distinction between the political ethos o; 
“Yankee” and “immigrant” voters, however, al- 
leged that upper class citizens were more likely 
to favor “publie-regarding” proposals or mea- 
sures justified by “the public interest” than 
lower-class residents.19 Subsequent research has 
suggested that this phenomenon might be mor 
closely related to socioeconomic than to ethnic 
characteristics*® and that the concept of “public- 
regardingness” may have other limitations.” 
Yet, Hofstadter’s original description of the up- 
per- and middle-class ethos as denoting a belief 
that publie policy should be developed “in accor- 
dance with general principles and abstract laws 
apart from and superior to personal needs”: 
while the lower-class ethos “took for granted 
that the political life of the individual would 
arise out of family needs’? seemed to contain 
some useful implications for the study of foreign 
policy attitudes. The referenda concerning the 
Vietnam war thus provided a rare opportunity 
to explore this speculation by investigating vot- 
ing behavior on foreign policy issues. 


I. COMMUNITY REFERENDA ON THE VIETNAM WAR 


Between 1966 and 1968, at least seven cities in 
the United States—Dearborn, Michigan; San 
Francisco, California; Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts; Madison, Wisconsin; Mill Valley, Califor- 
nia; Lincoln, Massachusetts; and Beverly Hills, 
California—held Jocal referenda on the Vietnam 
war.2? Election returns and comparable census 


White Voters,” Western Political Quarterly, 21 
(September 1968), 483-495; Raymond E. Wolfinger 
and Fred I. Greenstein, “The Repeal of Fair Hous- 
ing in California: An Analysis of Referendum Vot- 
ing,” this Review, 62 (September 1968), 753-769. 

James Q. Wilson, and Edward C. Banfield, 
“Public-Regardingness as a Value Premise in Vot- 
ing Behavior,” this Review, 58 (December 1964), 
876-887. 

2 Harlan Hahn, “Ethos and Social Class: Ref- 
erenda in Canadian Cities,” Polity, 2 (Spring 1970), 
295-315. 

"Raymond E. Wolfinger and John Osgood Field, 
“Political Ethos and the Structure of City Gov- 
ernment,” this Revæw, 60 (June 1966), 306-326. 

Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955), p. 9. 

Z For a description of the Cambridge referendum, 
see Victoria Bonnell and Chester Hartman, “Cam- 
bridge Votes on the Vietnam War,” Dissent, 15 
(March-April 1968), 103-106. For an account of 
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ract data were obtained within each of the 
sommunities. except Lincoln and Mill Valley, to 
srovide a basis for the examination of referen- 
lum voting on the war in Vietnam.?* 

By focusing on the comparative study of ref- 
endum votes, this research will attempt both 
to Investigate recurrent voting patterns and to 
assess the responses of separate local electorates 
to the Vietnam issue.25 Although individual be- 
havior cannot, of course, be precisely inferred 
from ecological correlations,?® the analysis of 
voting data at least permits the identification of 
the characteristics of segments of communities 
that were related to voter preferences concern- 
ing American participation in the Vietnam war.” 
In this study, survey data also will be used to 
supplement and verify the correlates of opposi- 


the first Dearborn referendum, see Harlan Hahn 
and Albert Sugarman, “A Referendum on Viet- 
nam,” War/Peace Report, 11 (May 1967), 14-15. 

*4 Census tract data were not available for Lin- 
coln or Mill Valley. Data for the other cities in 
this study were prepared by superimposing pre- 
cinct boundaries on tract maps and reaggregat- 
ing precinct voting statistics so that election and 
census districts were comparable. For a further 
description of this procedure, see Hahn, “Ethos 
and Social Class,’ 299. The author currently is 
conducting an extension study supported by U. 8. 
Public Health Service grant No. DH 00151 of ref- 
erendum voting behavior in approximately 60 U.S. 
cities employing social and economic variables ob- 
tained from city block statistics rather than from 
tract data. 

* Austin Ranney, “The Utility and Limitations 
of Aggregate Data in the Study of Electoral Be- 
havior,” in Austin Ranney (ed.), Essays on the Be- 
havioral Study of Politics (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1962), pp. 99-100. 

"W. S. Robinson, “Ecological Correlations and 
the Behavior of Individuals,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, 15 (1950), 351-357; Herbert Menzel, 
“Comment on Robinson's ‘Ecological Correlations 
and the Behavior of Individuals, ” American So- 
ciological Review, 15 (1950), 674-675. 

= This study will attempt to compare not only 
voting patterns between cities but also the senti- 
ments of relatively high or low status segments of 
the electorate both within the same community 
and in different communities. For a statement 
about the utility of focusing upon the study of 
social areas, or census tracts, rather than indivi- 
duals, see Robert C. Tryon, “Identification of So- 
cial Areas by Cluster Analysis,” University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Psychology, 8 (August 1955), 
4, 
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tion to the war disclosed by referendum voting 
behavior. 

In addition to the unusual opportunities that 
the referenda offered for direct public participa- 
tion in foreign policy decisions, the voting may 
have been partially shielded from the conven- 
tional influence of national loyalties that often 
shape public attitudes on international issues." 
As a logical extension of democratic procedures, 
referenda probably have evoked a relatively usc- 
ful and accurate expression of voter preferences 
regarding the war in Vietnam.*® 

Furthermore, the referenda afforded a rare 
occasion to examine the distribution of senti- 
ments on the Vietnam war within specific local 
areas that normally cannot be adequately sam- 
pled in national surveys. Since the characteris- 
tics of cities that held referenda on Vietnam pol- 
icy differed appreciably, this study also hus 
sought to explore the effects of local traditions 
and social structure on the correlates of public 
attitudes regarding a major political contro- 
versy. 

Although the referendum results recorded 
slightly greater support for the withdrawal of 
American troops from Vietnam than concurrent 
national surveys? the vote against the war in 
five cities between 1966 and early 1968 differed 
by no more than four percent. At the mid-term 
elections of 1966, 41 percent of the votes cast in 
Dearborn, Michigan endorsed a ballot proposi- 
tion that was similar to the question used by 
university-sponsored surveys in asking, “Are 
you in favor of an immediate cease fire and 
withdrawal of United States troops from Viet- 
nam so that the Vietnamese people can settle 
their own problems?” In municipal elections one 
year later, 39 percent of the voters in Cam- 
bridge favored “the prompt return home of 
American soldiers from Vietnam” and approxi- 
mately 40 percent approved a similar proposal 


Vander Zaden has noted that “since voting 
does take place secretly and privately—-not pub- 
licly, where other social concerns, pressures, or 
considerations might intervene—it may be quite 
indicative of private sentiments.” Vander Zaden, 
“Voting on Segrcgationist Referenda,” 108. 

Perhaps referenda also have given citizens an 
increased opportunity to project their personal sen- 
timents about the war in their votes rather than 
asking them to respond to the specific alternatives 
posed by an interviewer, which usually have fo- 
cused on the international rather than the personal 
implications of foreign policy proposals. 

*® Skolnick, The Politics of Protest, p. 44; Robin- 
son and Jacobson, “American Publie Opinion about 
Vietnam,” 71-72. 
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in San Francisco. Similarly, opposition to “the 
continued United States prosecution” of the Vi- 
eetnam war in February, 1968 in Lincoln, Massa- 
chusetts was recorded at 39 percent. On April 
2, in the Wisconsin primary 43 percent ofthe 
voters in Madison approved a proposal for “an 
immediate cease fire and withdrawal of United 
States troops from Vietnam.” 

One week later, and ten days after President 
Johnson’s dramatic decision to limit the bombing 
of North Vietnam, the trend of the public opin- 
ion seemed to shift slightly as two‘ California 
communities—Beverly Hills and Mill Valley— 
passed anti-war resolutions by identical margins 
of 56 percent. A virtual replication of the Dear- 
born referendum in November, 1968 also re- 
sulted in the approval of a proposal for unilat- 
eral withdrawal by 57 percent of the voters m 
that community. While the votes held after the 
Wisconsin primary reflected somewhat greater 
opposition to the war than the elections held be- 
fore then, the results of separate referenda dur- 
ing both periods seemed to be essentially similar. 


It, SOCIOECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS AND THE 
VOTE ON THE VIETNAM WAR 


The referendum voting returns permitted a 
comparative investigation of public sources of 
support or opposition concerning American par- 
ticipation in the Vietnam war. The Pearsonian 
product-moment coefficients of correlation be- 
tween conventional measures of socioeconomic 
status such as income, education, and occupation 
and the percentage of the vote against American 
participation in the Vietnam war in six refer- 
enda are presented in Table 1.51 

Perhaps most striking relation shown in Table 
1 is the strong inverse association betwéen oppo- 
sition to the Vietnam war and increasing socio- 
economic status. Disapproval of the war ap- 
peared to be related to working-class rather 
than to high-status characteristics. In most com- 
munities, as the proportion of voters possessing 
relatively low-status attributes grew, the vote 
against the Vietnam war also tended to mount. 

The voting, however, did reveal some of the 


= Although the variables or categories of income, 
education, and occupation are both inter-related 
and ipsative—that is, the proportion of persons at 
one level will affect the percentage at another level, 
they are not mirror images of each other. Conse- 
quently, all of the classifications have been reported 
both to indicate the patterns or the thresholds re- 
flected by the correlations and to provide a more 
complete picture of the associations between socio- 
economic status and the vote on Vietnam policy 
than would be possible through the use of summary 
measures. 
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unique features of each locality. In Dearborr 
and San Francisco, for example, the percentage 
of persons earning an annual income of less thar 
$7,000 was directly related to the vote agains 
the war, while the proportion earning wage: 
higher than that figure was negatively associatec 
with anti-war voting; but, in the exceedingly af- 
fluent environs of Beverly Hills, the correlations 
did not reveal an inverse association between in- 
come and opposition to the war until the salary 
level of $15,000 was reached. On the other 
hand, in Madison, voting for the withdrawal o! 
American troops was directly related only to the 
percentage of people receiving wages of less thar 
$5,000 annually; and it was inversely related tc 
the proportions earning larger sums.3* The asso- 
ciation between educational attamments anc 
the vote against the Vietnam war in Beverly 
Hills was inverse only for the variable measur- 
ing college attendance; but in Dearborn this re- 
lationship was inverse for the percentage of peo- 
ple that completed high school, and in San Fran- 
cisco it was negatively related to all groups that 
had gone beyond the eighth grade. Comparable 
patterns were evident in the associations be- 
tween occupational characteristics and the vote 
in Dearborn, San Francisco, and Beverly Hills. 
Relative to the aggregate socioeconomic level of 
most communities, therefore, the data indicated 
that attributes signifying lower social status 
were related to increasing opposition to the war 
in Vietnam. 

Perhaps the clearest exception to this general- 
ization, however, was the referendum vote in 
Cambridge. In that municipality, opposition to 
the war was directly related to the proportion of 
persons earning incomes of $10,000 or more an- 
nually, the college-educated, and professional or 
managerial employees; but it was inversely as- 
sociated with the percentage of people exhibiting 
lower educational, salary, or occupational attain- 
ments. In part, this pattern may have been pro- 
duced by unique features of the Cambridge ref- 
erendum campaign which, after a bitter struggle 
with a Progressive Labor Party group that cir- 
culated a counter-petition condemning the war 
for exploiting American workers, was conducted 
and led by what two participant-observers 
called “a middle-class, university-oriented” or- 
ganization that virtually ignored working-class 
neighborhoods. Despite this neglect, the observ- 
ers concluded, “Support for the referendum was 
lower than anticipated in the predominantly up- 
per-income university sections but substantially 


“The mean vote against the Vietnam war in 
Madison ranged from 59 percent in tracts with a 
median income below $4,000 to 37 percent in tracts 
where the median Income was $8,000 or more. 
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TABLE 1. COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN SOCIOECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 
AND THE VOTE AGAINST U.S, PARTICIPATION IN THE VIETNAM WAR 
BY CENSUS TRACT IN FIVE CITIES, 1966-1968 


Dearborn Dearborn Hills 


Beverly San Madison Cambridge 


(1966) (1968) Gogg) "tea (1968) (1967) 
Ta = = A z 
(N=18) (N=18) (N=5) (N=122) (N=27) (N=80) 
Income: 
Percent of population earning 
less than $5,000 annually + .83*** = ++ 8 2*** +.70  +.39*** + .57*** — .27 
Percent of population earning 
$5,000-36,999 annually + .667** + .78*** 4.74 +.19* — .06 — .§9**" 
Percent of population earning 
$10,000-$14,999 annually — QL — B5eeH +.538 —.44*** —_4]* wot 
Percent of population earning 
more than $15,000 annually — ,50* — .64** —.67 —.30*** —.19 + .54*** 
Education: 
Percent of population with 8 
years of schooling or less oo | i +.40 +.24** + .00 — 71 *8* 
Percent of population with 
9-11 years of schooling +- .53* + .68*** +.80 —.03 —.13 — 744 
Percent of population with 
high school degrees — .45* — 34 +.538 —.38*** —.30 — .§6°** 
Percent of population with 
college education — .65** — ,78*** —.75 —.18* — 24 + .81*** 
Occupation: 
Percent of population employed 
in professional or managerial 
jobs — .667** — .80*** —.63 —.30*** +.00 + .76"** 
Percent of population employed 
in clerical or sales jobs — 6677" —.68"** +.73 —.22** —.14 —.14 
Percent of population employed 
as craftsmen or foremen +.11 + 28 +.438 —.11 — .38* — .44** 
Percent of population employed 
as operatives or laborers -7154r ot QL eH + 23 -+..16* — .13 — .70*** 
Percent of population 
unemployed +.51i* + .40* + 


* significant at the .05 level 
** significant at the .01 level 
*** significant at the .001 level 


higher than anticipated in the working-class dis- 
tricts.”°3 In addition, voting patterns on other 
political controversies and referendum issues in 
this city long have been influenced by a tradi- 
tional “cleavage between the ‘Yankee’ residents 
of ‘Old Cambridge’ and the Irish and Italians 
who live primarily in ‘Kast Cambridge.’ ”34 The 
peculiar circumstances surrounding the referen- 


** Bonnell and Hartman, “Cambridge Votes on 
the Vietnam War,” 105-106. 

* Hahn, “Voting Behavior on Fluoridation Ref- 
erendums,” 1142. 


75 +$+.39"** +4 .44** — .44** 


dum campaign in Cambridge as well as local so- 
cial animosities, therefore, probably contributed 
to the marked differences between the socioeco- 
nomic correlates of the vote there and the pat- 
terns uncovered in other cities. 

Although the findings from the other major 
university community of Madison also were 
somewhat unclear, the data revealed few other 
contrasts between voter preferences in large cit- 
ies such as San Francisco and suburban commu- 
nities such as Dearborn and Beverly Hills or be- 
tween the periods in which the referenda were 
held. The social and economic sources of opposi- 
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tion to the Vietnam conflict in 1966 or 1967, 
when criticism of the war was limited, did not 
seem to differ appreciably from those reflected 
an the referenda of 1968, by which time hostility 
to the war had broadened and intensified. In 
fact, the nearly identical referenda held in Dear- 
born in 1966 and 1968, respectively, seemed to 
indicate no major changes in the distribution of 
attitudes or voting patterns on the Vietnam is- 
sue, except that the associations between lower- 
class attributes and sentiments favoring an end 
to the Vietnam war seemed to increase, while 
the corresponding relationships between high- 
status indicators and support for the war also 
were enhanced. 

The socioeconomic discrepancies between sup- 
porters and opponents of the war reflected in 
referendum voting also were confirmed by sur- 
vey data. The Gallup Poll found, for example, 
that high income and well educated respondents 
were most likely to describe their attitudes to- 
ward the Vietnam war as “hawkish,” while a 
large proportion of persons with grade school 
educations chose the designation “doves.” 
Manual workers also expressed stronger support 
for both the immediate and the gradual with- 
drawal of American troops from Vietnam than 
persons in business or professional occupations.¢ 
Moreover, investigations of a 1966 survey of 406 
adults in Detroit using the concept of “social po- 
sition” developed by Galtung’? revealed that 
both support for a de-escalation of the Vietnam 
war and the desire to participate in a referen- 
dum on Vietnam policy were inversely related to 
increasing social positions.38 

While the findings seemed to contradict much 
popular speculation about the alleged resistance 
of working-class voters to the anti-war move- 


= Gallup Opinion Index, Report No. 40 (October 
1968), 25. 

* Gallup Opinion Index, Report No. 49 (July 
1969), 10-11; “Americans on the War: Divided, 
Glum, Unwilling to Wait,” Time, 94 (October 31, 
1969), 13-15. In May, 1970, blue collar workers lack- 
ing a high school education apparently expressed 
strong opposition to President Nixon’s action in 
Cambodia. “A Newsweek Poll: Mr. Nixon Holds 
Up,” Newsweek, 75 (May 25, 1970), 30. 

* Johan Galtung, “Foreign Policy Opinion as a 
Function of Social Position,” Journal of Peace Re- 
search, 1 (1964), 206-231; Johan Galtung, “Social 
Position, Party Identification and Foreign Policy 
Orientation: A Norwegian Case Study,” in Rosenau 
{ed.), Domestic Sources of Foreign Policy, 161-193. 

* Harlan Hahn, “Dove Sentiments Among Blue- 
Collar Workers,” Dissent, 17 (May-June, 1970), 
202-205 
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ment, they did not appear to be inconsistent 
with some appraisals of the social and economic 
effects of war. In general, young men from high 
income families are less likely to be drafted than 
low status males.3® Other statistics have imdi- 
cated that a disproportionate number of youths 
from low socioeconomic origins and minority 
groups are assigned to Vietnam, and those sol- 
diers may have suffered increased casualties.‘ 
In many lower-class homes, the actual or threat- 
ened loss of a son perhaps has implied economic 
hardship as well as personal tragedy; and more 
working-class than high-status families appar- 
ently have been exposed to this risk. The Viet- 
nam war probably has had a particular impact 
on lower-class voters that affected the prefer- 
ences on the issue they expressed at the ballot 
box. 


III. HOUSEHOLD CHARACTERISTICS AND THE VOTE 
ON THE VIETNAM WAR 


Since family interests, especially in homes 
that contain draft-age sons, may have had an 
important effect on public attitudes toward the 
Vietnam war, variables that reflected the age, 
ethnic, social, or economic attributes of families 
were related to referendum voting behavior. The 
coefficients of correlation between selected house- 
hold characteristics and the vote in opposition 
to the Vietnam war are contained in Table 2. 

The referenda tended to confirm the findings 
of earlier surveys that a relatively strong “pre- 
dictor of attitudes toward Vietnam policy was 
race.”41 Although the proportions of black resi- 
dents in Dearborn and Beverly Hills were so 
small as to make the correlations virtually 
meaningless,*? race was associated with opposi- 
tion to the war in Madison and Cambridge, 
where black voters comprised a small segment of 
the community, and in San Francisco, which 
contained a sizeable blaek population. 


* James W. Davis, Jr. and Kenneth M. Dolbeare, 
“Selective Service and Military Manpower: In- 
duction and Deferment Policies in the 1960’s,” in 
Austin Ranney (ed.), Political Science and Public 
Policy (Chicago: Markham, 1968), pp. 83-121. 

«Negroes and Military Service—Latest Facts,” 
U. S. News and World Report (August 15, 1966) ; 
see also Ralph Guzman, “Mexican-American Cas- 
ualties in Vietnam,” unpublished paper, Merrill 
College, University of California, Santa Cruz, 1969. 

“Verba, et al., “Public Opinion and the War in 
Vietnam,” 325. 

“Jn Dearborn and Beverly Hills, however, the 
percentage of foreign-born residents was closely- 
related to the vote against American participation 
in the war. 
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TABLE 2. COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN SELECTED HOUSEHOLD CHARACTERISTICS 


AND THE VOTE AGAINST U.S. PARTICIPATION IN THE VIETNAM WAR BY CENSUS TRACT 


haldren in Households: 


IN FIVE CITIES, 1966-1968 


Dearborn 


(1966) 
(N = 18) 


ercent of households containing 


children under 18 years of age 


ercent of males aged 
10-19 years 

ercent of males aged 
15-24 years 


ge of Males: 

ercent of males aged 
| 20-34 years 
Percent of males aged 

35-44 years 
Percent of males aged 

45-59 years 
Percent of males over 

60 years of age 


Eihnicity: 

Percent of population 
nonwhite 

Percent of population 
foreign born 


mm Q$ * 


+. 76*** 
— .75*** 
— 26 


+ .81*** 


Home Ownership or Value: 
Percent of owner occupied 


dwelling units 


Percent of homes valued 


at less than $10,000 


Percent of homes valued 


at $10,000-$19,999 


Percent of homes valued 


at $20,000-$25,000 


Percent of homes valued 


at more than $25,000 


Average Monthly Rent: 


Percent of residents renting 


for less than $60 


Percent of residents renting 


for 360-399 


Percent of residents renting 


for $100-$149 


Percent of residents renting 


for more than $150 


Dearborn 
(1968) 
(N= 18) 


+ .83*** 


A 


of. Toke 


+.11 


+ .79*** 


Beverly 
Hills 
(1968) 
(N = 5) 


+. ,98** 


+ .14 
+ .58 
-H .96** 


mm , Qy** 


+ .61 


+ .52 


San 
Francisco 
(1967) 
(N = 122) 


+ .22** 


+.05 


+ .374** 
+ .20* 
— .43**8 


— .35*** 


+ .65*** 


—.16* 


— .30*** 
19%. 


18° 


+ + 


+ .36*** 


—.37** 


— .26** 


Madison 
(1968) 
(N = 27) 


— 77K 
+. 4 Q** 


—, 54** 


+630 


— .6g**4 


+.21 


+ .34* 


—.70*** 


$ 5gi** 


+ + 


05 


4+. .64*** 


— .33* 


— .44* 


Cambridge 
(1967) 
(N =30) 


.63*** 
23 


.o7* 


5g 
.46** 
.16 


13 


15 


67 *** 





* significant at the .05 level 
** significant at the .01 level 
*** significant at the .001 level 
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In addition, the data on household character- 
istics seemed to underscore the influence of so- 
cloeconomic attributes on referendum voting. In 
* all cities, for example, renters apparently ex- 
pressed greater opposition to the Vietnam war 
than homeowners. Furthermore, lower house 
values and rents were directly associated with 
the vote against the war in four of the cities; 
but more expensive homes and rents were in- 
versely related to the protest vote. Generally, 
differences in the associations with the vote be- 
gan to appear as house values approached 
$10,000 and as average monthly rents neared 
$100, except in the high-status community of 
Beverly Hills, where the signs of the correlations 
changed markedly at the levels of more than 
$25,000 for home values and of $150 or more for 
mean monthly rent. Although the relationships 
between the vote on the Vietnam war and both 
the value of dwelling units and average monthly 
rent in Cambridge again were inconsistent with 
the associations found elsewhere, in the remain- 
ing cities opposition to the war was related to 
such working-class attributes as an annual in- 
come below $5,000, less than 8 years of school- 
ing, unskilled occupations, unemployment, low 
home ownership, house values below $10,000, 
and monthly rents of $100 or less. 

Family characteristics, however, seemed to be 
more closely related to opposition to the Viet- 
nam war than might have been expected. In 
fact, the proportion of housholds containing 
children under 18 years of age was inversely re- 
lated to the vote against the war in all cities ex- 
cept San Francisco. Moreover, the percentage of 
young men between 10 and 19 years old, or ap- 
proaching draft age, was negatively associated 
with disapproval of the war in the Dearborn, 
Beverly Hills, and Cambridge referenda. In 
Beverly Hills, even the proportion of men in a 
prime category of draft eligibility, aged 15-24 
years, was inversely related to the vote in oppo- 
sition to the war; and it was significantly corre- 
lated with voting behavior only in Madison and 
Beverly Hills. Variables reflecting the age of 
children, therefore, did not seem to yield partic- 
ularly strong or consistent associations with po- 
sitions on the Vietnam war. 

The inverse associations between the vote 
against the war and the proportion of young 
men as well as middle-aged parents seemed to be 
Inconsistent with the apparent interests of those 
segments of the population; yet, many citizens 
have professed a willingness during wartime to 
sublimate their personal concerns for the sake of 
national loyalty. Perhaps opposition to the Viet- 
nam war has been inspired less by the draft sta- 
tus of young males than by the social status of 
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voters who may hold different perceptions c 
“the public interest” or national obligation: 
While the probability of induction into militar 
service has varied by social class, disapproval c 
American participation in the Vietnam war ap 
parently was more closely related to socioecc 
nomic attributes than to the potential threat c 
the draft. 


IY. CORRELATES OF THE VOTE ON THE VIETNAM WAI 


To illustrate the major associations betwee 
ecological characteristics and voting behavior ir 
the Vietnam referenda, 12 variables that were 
significantly related to the vote were choser 
from an initial analysis of 198 attributes. The 
coefficients of correlation between selected socio- 
economic and household characteristics and the 
vote against American participation in the Viet: 
nam war are presented in Table 3. 

The combined effects of the twelve variables 
as determined by multiple regression analysis 
seemed to be closely associated with referendum. 
voting on Vietnam policy. The multiple correla- 
tion coefficients (R) ranged from .80 m San 
Francisco to .99 in Dearborn and Beverly Hills, 
indicating that the variables accounted for a 
sizeable amount of the variation (R?) in the 
votes. Demographic characteristics, therefore, 
appeared to he strongly related to the vote on 
the Vietnam war. 

The summary measures also revealed that me- 
dian family income was inversely associated 
with opposition to the war, even in university 
centers such as Madison and Cambridge. In 
fact, some evidence indicated that the associa- 
tion between socioeconomic status and voting on 
the Vietnam issue in Cambridge and Madison 
may have reflected the unusual distribution of 
educational characteristics in those campus com- 
munities. When median education was employed 
as a control variable, the partial correlations be- 
tween median income and the vote against the 
war increased to —.58 in Cambridge and to —.87 
in Madison. The relationship between median 
family income and opposition to the war, there- 
fore, seemed to broaden somewhat the scope of 
the finding that socioeconomic status was in- 
versely related to the disapproval of American 
military activities m Vietnam. 

Variables denoting the proportions of house- 
holds that contained draft-age sons did not seem 
to be uniformly associated with opposition to 
the war, but the percentages of men aged 36 to 
60 years were inversely related to the vote 
against the Vietnam war in all cities. In fact, the 
only variables that yielded consistent or unidi- 
rectional correlations in all communities were 
median family income, the percentage of owner 
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TABLE 3. COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN SELECTED SOCIOECONOMIC OR HOUSEHOLD 
CHARACTERISTICS AND THE VOTE AGAINST U.S. PARTICIPATION IN THE VIETNAM WAR 
BY CENSUS TRACT IN FIVE CITIES, 1966-1968 


Dearborn Dearborn gets p He Madison Cambridge 
(1966) (1968) ig 58) (1967) (1968) (1967) 
(N=18) (N=18) (N=5) (N=122) (N=27) (N=30) 
[edian family income — 79 — B5*Fe — 64 —~ 4]*** — 667** —~ 33* 
[edian education —.75***  — ,78*** — 72 —.14 +.22 + .74*** 
ercent of population employed 
in white collar jobs —.7O*** e 81***  — 27 — .30*** —.03 + .72%** 
ercent of population 
unemployed + .51* -+- .40* +.75 + .39*** + .44** — 44r? 
ercent of owner occupied 
dwelling units — .80%** — 677** — 44 — .30*** — ,70*** = — .32* 
edian value of dwelling unit —.60%* —.74*** — 62 — .14 — .39* + .72*** 
edian monthly rent — BAIE m B5F** — 66 — 5t** — 39% -+- .60*** 
Percent of population nonwhite ~+.25 + 11 — 57 + .65*** + 21 + .15 
Percent of population 
foreign born Ei i TOtFe 4 ORFF =~ 16 .34* — .67*** 
Percent of households 
containing children 
under 18 years of age —~.607* —.56** —.33 „224+ — ,77*** — .63*** 
>ercent of males aged l 
15-24 years -+ .23 +- .23 — .84* 12 +. 76*** -4.21 
Percent of males aged 
35-60 years — 71 — .76F**  — 67 — ,09 —.§4** —.37* 
Multiple R .99 .99 .99 80 .98 .96 
Multiple R? .99 99. .99 65 .96 .93 
* significant at the .05 level 
** significant at the .01 level 
*** significant at the .001 level 


occupied dwelling units, and the proportion of 
men between 35 and 60 years of age. Each of 
those characteristics was inversely related to op- 
position to the war in all six referenda. 

This finding raised the disquieting possibility 
that the association between age and the vote on 
the Vietnam issue, instead of indicating the con- 
cern of fathers for the safety of their sons, actu- 
ally may have signified generational conflict or 
the hostility of middle-aged voters toward 
youthful anti-war protestors. Perhaps many 
middle-aged parents endorsed existing Vietnam 
policy in the referenda as a reflection of their 
faith and confidence in the country or as an ex- 
pression of their disapproval of student demon- 
strations to end American involvement in the 
Vietnam war. Contrasting perceptions of the 
war and the national interest may have repre- 
sented generational as well socioeconomic differ- 
ences. Since popular speculation has emphasized 
the disagreements between young people and the 


older generation over the Vietnam issue, this in- 
terpretation seemed to require further examina- 
tion. 


V. AGE AND SOCIOECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS AND 
THE VOTE ON THE VIETNAM WAR 


Since increasing social status and advancing 
age usually have been highly inter-related, me- 
dian family income was used as a control vari- 
able in the computation of partial coefficients of 
correlation between several demographic charac- 
teristics and the vote against the Vietnam war 
in four cities.** The results of this analysis are 
presented in Table 4. 

The partial correlations suggested that income 


“Due to limitations on degrees of freedom in 
some cities, only first-order partial correlations were 
used in this study. Missing data for some variables 
also necessitated the elimination of Beverly Hills 
from this analysis. 
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TABLE 4. PARTIAL COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION} BETWEEN SELECTED SOCIOECONOMIC OR 
HOUSEHOLD CHARACTERISTICS AND THE VOTE AGAINST U.S. PARTICIPATION 
IN THE VIETNAM WAR BY CENSUS TRACT IN FOUR CITIES, 1966—1968 





i KI 
Dearborn Dearborn Pua Madison Cambrid 
(1966) (1968) (1967) (1968) (1367) 
(N=18) (N=18) (N = 122) (N=27) (N=80) 
Median education +.16 + .02 — .00 +.56* +.77*** 
Percent of population employed in 
white collar jobs + .55* + .10 — .08 + .19 + .76**4 
Percent of population unemployed + .28 + .47 +- .28** —.12 — ,47** 
Percent of owner occupied dwelling units — .79** —.54* +,21* + .00 4- .02 
Median value of dwelling units + .58* +- 24 — 14 +- .20 +- .79*** 
Median monthly rent — .37 — .34 — .07 +.56* +.74*" 
Percent of population nonwhite + .07 —.40.  +.62°** +.138 +.18 
Percent of population foreign born + .46 +.62* —.00 — 42 — 754 
Percent of households containing children 
under 18 years of age — .44 —.59* +.38*** + .00 — ,§27* 
Percent of males aged 15-24 years — .387 — .22 + .357** +.59% +.16 
Percent of males aged 35-60 years + .21 +.14 — .09 — 34 — ,35* 


+ controlling on median family income 
* significant at the .05 level 
** significant at the .01 level 
*** significant at the .001 level 


may have been a primary determinant of the 
vote in opposition to the Vietnam war. The as- 
sociations between disapproval of the war and 
other socioeconomic indicators such as educa- 
tion, occupation, home ownership, house value, 
and monthly rent, with the effects of median 
income removed, were either reversed or sub- 
stantially reduced. In fact, several socioeconomic 
characteristics displayed a strong direct rather 
than inverse association with the vote against 
the war after partialling on median income. This 
pattern appeared in most of the cities except 
San Francisco, although it was particularly evi- 
dent in Cambridge. Race remained strongly re- 
lated to the protest vote in San Francisco, but 
there were few other particularly striking or 
meaningful correlates of the vote independent of 
the influences of family income. None of the vari- 
ables yielded correlations that were consistent in 
direction or sign after the intervening impact of 
median income had been excluded. 

In addition, the associations between the vote 
and several age variables—including the percent 
of children under 18, the proportion of young 
males between 15 and 24, and the percentage of 
men between 35 and 60—were not strengthened, 
but they were generally reduced or reversed in 
the partial correlations controlling on median 
family income. The inverse association between 


disapproval of the war and the proportion of mer 
between 35 and 60 years of age, for example, re- 
mained weak in San Francisco; it was diminishec 
somewhat in Cambridge and Madison; and F 
became mildly positive in the two Dearborr 
referenda. On the other hand, the partial corre. 
lations between opposition to the war and mediar 
family income, controlling on the percentage o: 
men between 35 and 60 years of age, were only 
lowered slightly; and they remained consistent 
in all communities, yielding the following inversi 
relationships: Dearborn (1966), —.57; Dearborn 
(1968), —-.55; San Francisco, —.51; Cambridge, 
— 23; and Madison, —.62. The partial correla- 
tions, therefore, suggested that voter preferences 
in referenda on the Vietnam issue may have been! 
less closely or consistently related to generational 
differences than to socioeconomic divisions within 
the community. 


VI. SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Voting behavior in local referenda on the Vi- 
etnam war seemed to be strongly associated 
with demographic characteristics. In fact, a mul- 
tiple regression analysis indicated that twelve 
basic personal or household attributes acting to- 
gether accounted for a sizeable amount of vari- 
ance in the votes. Yet, some interesting differ- 
ences were discovered in the associations be- 
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een specific variables and public support or 

position concerning American involvement in 

> Vietnam war. 

Although voting patterns in municipal refer- 

Ja on the Vietnam issue may have been af- 

‘ted by the social structure of the entire com- 

inity as well as by local traditions and rival- 

s, the data generally indicated that opposition 

the war was associated with working-class 
cher than middle- or upper-income attributes. 

most of the referenda, the vote to end U. S. 

rticipation in the Vietnam war was directly 

ated to relatively low income, education, oc- 
pational status, home ownership, house values, 

d monthly rent, while relatively high positions 

those measures were associated with the en- 
sement of existing policies in Vietnam. In 
irt, this finding may have reflected the special 
irdens that wars have imposed on lower-class 
yters. 

In addition, opposition to U. 8. military inter- 
mtion in Vietnam was inversely related to me- 
an income in each of the cities. Partial correla- 
ms, employing median family income as a con- 
ol variable, seemed to underscore the impor- 
nce of socioeconomic influences on the vote in 
ietnam referenda. The associations between 
‘otest voting and the proportion of middle- 
red men as well as other age groups seldom re- 
ained consistent or significant when the impact 
‘income was excluded, but partial correlations 
tween income and opposition to the war were 
iiformly inverse and statistically significant in 
bur referenda with the effects of middle age re- 
aoved. Opposition to American participation 
1 the Vietnam war, therefore, seemed to be re- 
ected more by social and economic distinctions 
han by the disagreements that have divided 
‘oung people and their elders. 

Perhaps attitudes about war have been shaped 
y the simple fact that most members of the 
yublic, and especially working-class voters, sel- 
lom have been given an opportunity to exert a 
lirect influence on foreign policy decisions. For 
ery small sectors of the population, the chance 
o express personal convictions about the Viet- 
iam war has been available through picketing 
nd mass protests; but it has been difficult to 
letermine whether or not the demonstrations 
ecurately reflected popular sentiments about 
he issue. The relatively remote nature of for- 
ign policy questions has seemed to greatly 
omplicate the search for correlates of public 
pinion regarding war. 

The national survey, which reported that so- 
jal and economic characteristics were not re- 
ated to attitudes toward the war, for example, 
Iso disclosed that the opinions about the Viet- 
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nam war held by informed and articulate re- 
spondents did not differ appreciably from the 
views expressed by persons who lacked those 
characteristics.44 Subsequent analysis of a sur- 
vey of Detroit adults, however, revealed that 
the greatest desire to vote in a referendum on 
Vietnam policy was centered among persons who 
displayed a low sense of political efheacy but 
who were highly interested in world problems; 
those respondents also expressed the strongest 
support for a de-escalation of the Vietnam 
war.45 

Since feelings of political ineffectiveness have 
been most prevalent among relatively low-status 
voters,*® perhaps a tendency to defer to the 
statements of supposedly expert national leaders 
and the lack of a strong sense of efficacy pro- 
moted the common perceptions of working class 
“hawkishness” during the Vietnam controversy. 
Increased opportunities for the public to vote 
directly on issues of war and peace, therefore, 
conceivably could have revealed a slightly al- 
tered distribution of popular sentiments about 
the Vietnam issue. 

The inverse association between increasing so- 
cioeconomic status and opposition to the Viet- 
nam war found in most communities seemed to 
suggest some important qualifications of existing 
speculation about public attitudes on political is- 
sues. The tendency of lower class voters to favor 
a conciliatory rather than a militaristic solution 
to the Vietnam conflict, for example, did not 
seem to be consistent with the notion of “work- 
ing class authorttarianism.”*7 One researcher 
even has suggested that the findings of recent 
studies of attitudes regarding war may indicate 
the presence of a characteristic “which, at least 
with respect to this kind of foreign policy con- 
cern, we might label as ‘upper middle class 
authoritarianism.’ 48 

The results of this investigation, however, did 
not seem to contradict speculation about the 
concept of an upper-class “Yankee-Protestant’’4® 


“Verba, ef al, “Public Opinion and the War in 
Vietnam,” 326-330. 

* Harlan Hahn, “Political Efficacy and Foreign 
Policy Attitudes,” Social Problems, 17 (Fall 1969), 
271-279. 

*See Lester W. Milbrath, Political Participation 
(Chicago: Rand, McNally, 1965), pp. 56-58. 

“ Seymour M. Lipset, “Democracy and Working- 
Class Authoritarianism,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 24 (August 1959) , 482-502. 

1 Hamilton, “A Research Note on the Mass Sup- 
port for ‘Tough’ Military Initiatives,” 442. 

*® Hofstadter, The Age of Reform, pp. 9-10. 
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or “public-regarding’®° ethos that usually has 
implied support for public policies or referen- 
dum measures that are sanctioned by “the pub- 
lic interest” or by “the welfare of the commu- 
nity.” As a collective action that often has been 
justified as necessary for the protection or pre- 
servation of the entire society, the endorsement 
of national participation in a major war seemed 
to be consistent with the political ethos of rela- 
tively high-status segments of the community. 
On the other hand, working-class residents 
probably have tended to adopt political posi- 
tions on the basis of personal or family consider- 
ations. Among lower-class voters, who have been 
inclined to interpret political controversies in 
terms of simple or immediate needs and obliga- 
tions, perhaps attitudes concerning war have 
been shaped less by the perceived interests of 
the entire country than by the potential loss of 


“ Wilson and Banfield, “Public-Regardingness as 
a Value Premise in Voting Behavior,” 876-887. 
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young lives.5? 


“i Impressionistic, unstructured interviewing co 
ducted after the first vote on the Vietnam war 
Dearborn, Michigan, in fact, suggested a sharp di 
tinction between the “ideological” reactions to tl 
referendum issue that were elicited in relatively a 
fluent sections of the community and the high 
“personal” responses that emerged in working-cla 
neighborhoods where the proposal to withdra 
American troops from Vietnam received a cle 
majority. While many high-status voters evaluat 
the controversy as a necessary defense against tl 
global threat of Communist expansion or as an u 
warranted intervention in a civil war, most wor. 
ing-class residents responded to the war as a tang 
ble and direct threat to the lives of American me 
Since their interpretation of the war was confini 
to the death and injury that it implied, the pe 
spectives of working-class voters left them wi 
few alternatives except to oppose the war. See Hal 
and Sugarman, “A Referendum on Vietnam,” 14-1 


POLITICAL TRUST AND RACIAL IDEOLOGY” 


JOEL D. ABERBACH AND Jack L. WALKER 
The University of Michigan 


I. INTRODUCTION 


No government yet established has had the 
loyalty and trust of all its citizens. Regardless of 
the popularity of its leaders or how careful they 
are in soliciting opmions and encouraging partic- 
ipation in the process of policy-making, there 
are always those who see inequalities and injus- 
tices in the society and harbor suspicions of 
the government’s motives and intentions. Re- 
sentment and distrust are elements of disaffec- 
tion and the first step toward resistance. There- 
fore, even the most dictatorial governments 
have usually striven to increase their credibility 
and popularity. For democratic governments, 
however, the problem of combating distrust and 
encouraging voluntary acceptance of its institu- 
tions and decisions is a paramount concern. 
One of democratic theory’s distinctive charac- 
teristics is its strong emphasis on voluntary con- 
sent, both as a basis of political obligation and 
as a central attribute of citizenship. The concern 
expressed by democratie thinkers about the ele- 
ments of due process and the protection of op- 
portunities for widespread participation is di- 
rected toward the creation of citizens who volun- 
tarily accept the society’s goals; “the demand 
for consent is the demand that the government 
must be more than self-appointed and must, in 
some significant way, be the chosen instrument 
through which the body politic and community 
eter E i 

Democracy’s guiding ideal is the substitution 
of mutual understanding and agreement for 
coerciveness and arbitrary authority in all 
phases of social and political life. The existence 
of distrustful citizens who are convinced that 
the government serves the interests of a few 
rather than the interests of all is a barrier to the 
realization of the democratie idea]. In Sabine’s 


* The principal grant which supported this study 
came from the National Institute of Mental Health. 
Additional support also eame from the Horace H. 
Rackham Faculty Research Fund and the Institute 
of Public Policy Studies, The University of Michi- 
gan. Thanks are due to Steven L. Coombs and Wil- 
liam A. Gamson who read and criticized an earher 
version of this paper and to James D. Chesney and 
Douglas B. Neal who assisted in the data analysis. 

? Joseph Tussman, Obligation and the Body Polt- 
tic (New York: Oxford University Press, 1960), 
p. 23. 


words: “full understanding cannot be reached 
except on the basis of mutual respect and with a 
mutual acknowledgment of good faith and the 
acceptance of the principle that the purpose of 
understanding is to protect all valid interests.’ 
Leaders in a representative democracy cannot 
be successful until they have gained the trust of 
the citizens; this is even more important in 
American society where racial and ethnic minor- 
ities are actively searching for a new, more dig- 
nified role as political equals. 

Besides its important normative implications, 
the level of trust m government also is an im- 
portant determinant of political change. The rise 
and fall in the number of distrustful citizens over 
time is a sensitive barometer of social conflicts 
and tensions. When any sizable group becomes 
distrustful and begins to make demands, the gov- 
ernment is prompted to reallocate its resources 
or change its institutions to accommodate these 
new pressures. If the political system is flexible 
and adaptive enough, needed adjustments can be 
made without any consequent outbreak of vio- 
lence, but if distrustful groups are denied access 
to decision-makers, or if institutions are too 
rigid to change, destructive conflict and a break- 
down in the social order are possible. Under the 
right political conditions, distrustful groups, 
which exist in all societies, may produce the kind 
of creative tensions needed to prompt social 
change, but under other conditions, these same 
tensions either may lead to violent disruption or 
indiscriminate and cruel repression. A society’s 
leaders may either strive to meet the demands 
of the distrustful group, or instead, they may 
endeavor to isolate and attack the group, mak- 
ing it a scapegoat for the resentment and hostil- 
ity of the majority. Rising distrust is often a 
stimulant to social change, but its consequences 
depend on the response it provokes from leaders 
and other elements of the society. 

The level of trust in government strongly in- 
fluences the kind of policies and strategies avail- 
able to political leaders. As Gamson has argued, 
when the level of trust is high, “the authorities 
are able to make new commitments on the basis 
of it and, if successful, increase such support 
even more. When it is low and declining, author- 
ities may find it difficult to meet existing com- 


* George Sabine, “The Two Democratic Tradi- 
tions,” The Philosophical Review, 61 (1952), p. 471. 
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mitments and to govern effectively.”? Levels of 
trust and allegiance differ greatly among coun- 
tries and these differences determine both the 
number of options open to the government and 
the relative danger of political fragmentation.4 
The distribution of trust among different social 
groups in the society also may have an impor- 
tant effect on the relative success of different 
governmental policies, and a sensitive awareness 
of its importance should allow a political leader 
to adopt more successful strategies of persua- 
sion. 

Widespread trust in government is recognized 
by students of both normative and empirical 
questions as the foundation for democratic or- 
der. This paper presents a comparative analysis 
of political trust in the black and white commu- 
nities of Detroit, Michigan—a city which has a 
history of racial conflict and experienced major 
civil disturbances in 1948 and 1967. We discuss: 
(1) the concept of political trust; (2) the levels 
of trust in both racial communities; (3) the 
principal social and political sources of trustful 
and distrustful attitudes; (4) the contrast be- 
tween the correlates and nature of political dis- 
trust in the black and white communities; (5) 
the behavioral consequences of distrust; and 
(6) the racial ideologies linked to political trust 
in both communities. 


Il. A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


Given the widely acknowledged importance of 
political trust in maintaining political stability 
or promoting change it is surprising that empir- 
ical research on the origins and consequences of 
trust is so scarce. In addition, the small body of 
literature which does exist raises more questions 
than it answers. Studies contradict each other as 
conceptual and measurement problems abound. 
Sometimes political trust is clearly related to so- 
cial status® and sometimes not.” Often it is 


* William A. Gamson, Power and Discontent 
(Homewood, Ill.: Dorsey, 1968), pp. 45-46. 

* Gabriel A. Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic 
Culture: Political Attitudes and Democracy in 
Five Nations (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1963), p. 490. 

*Gamson’s work, op. cit., builds on the concerns 
of Parsons and Easton. See, especially, Talcott Par- 
sons, “Some Reflections on the Place of Force in 
Social Process” in Harry Eckstein (ed.), Internal 
War (New York: Free Press, 1964), pp. 33-70, and 
David Easton, A Systems Analysis of Political 
Life (New York: Wiley, 1965). 
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correlated with feelings of political efficacy,? bu 
not always.” In most instances it is strongly re 
lated to measures of trust in other people, bu 
again, not always.1? 

At least some of this confusion is due to th 
fact that the reported research has taken plac 
in different settings. We know that levels o 
trust vary according to what Litt has called th 
“political milieu” in which distrust “may be ac- 
quired as a community norm, a part of the po 
litical acculturation process in the city’s dail 
routine.”!2 Not only can the political milieu in 
fluence the level of trust, but the relationships 
between variables are not always the same in 
each setting. For example, in Litt’s comparative 
study of a middle class neighborhood in Boston 
and a comparable area in adjoining Brookline 
there is no relationship between feelings of polit- 
ical trust and political efficacy in Boston and yet 
there is a strong relationship in Brookline. The 
explanation offered is that in Boston, a city 
noted for blatant corruption in its political life, 
“community-wide suspicions of ‘base practices’ 
may go hand in hand with a belief that the pro- 
fessional practitioner of politics will still turn an 
attentive ear to the plaints of his constituents,” 
while in Brookline, a community with a his- 
tory of clean government, those who are dis- 
trustful are fully convinced that political leaders 
will not be responsive to their requests. In 
Brookline the citizens’ distrust can be traced to 
personality variables, while in Boston the politi- 
cal milieu is the dominant factor.14 


(1961), 477-506 and Herbert McClosky, “Consen- 
sus and Ideology in American Politics,” this RE- 
view (1964), 361-383. 

"Donald E. Stokes, “Popular Evaluations of Gov- 
ernment: An Empirical Assessment,” in Harlan 
Cleveland and Harold D. Lasswell (eds.), Ethics 
and Bigness: Scientific, Academic, Religious, Politi- 
cal and Military (New York: Harper, 1962), pp. 
61-78; and Joel D. Aberbach, Alienation and Race 
(unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, Yale University, 
1967), especially pp. 102-126 and 206-208. 

è Stokes, op. cit., p, 68; Agger, op. cit, p. 494: 
and Edgar Litt, “Political Cynicism and Political 
Futility,” The Journal of Polities, 23 (1963), p. 321, 
Table 5. i 

° Litt, op. cit., p. 320, Table 2. 

See Morris Rosenberg, “Misanthropy and Po- 
litical Ideology,” American Sociological Review, 21 
(1956), 690-695. 

4 Litt, op. cit., p. 320, Table 1. 

2 Ibid., p. 319. 

Ibid., p. 320. 

“Ibid., pp. 317. Litt finds that the “degree of 
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A study of distrust at the federal level raised 
similar issues. Stokes, using data from the Sur- 
vey Research Center’s 1958 national election 
study, found a correlation between feelings of 
political efficacy and political trust. He hypothe- 
sized that under certain conditions one could 
find subjective powerlessness linked with a posi- 
tive attitude toward government, but “in the 
context of democratic values, feelings of power- 
lessness toward public authority tend to create 
feelings of hostility toward the authority.”5 
While Stokes reported a relationship between 
political trust and efficacy similar to that found 
among Litt’s Brookline residents, his national 
sample resembled Litt’s Boston respondents in 
that social status variables were at best weakly 
correlated with trust. 

The setting of the research apparently is im- 
portant in determining both the level of distrust 
and the relationship between it and other vari- 
ables. If we are to explain successfully the ori- 
gins and consequences of distrust, therefore, we 
must systematically introduce into our measures 
factors associated with the political settings of 
the population. To do so we must deal with con- 
ceptual problems which are intimately tied to 
problems of measurement. The concept of politi- 
cal distrust is defined by Stokes as a “basic eval- 
uative orientation toward the... government.”18 
However, items mm many of the scales de- 
signed to measure political distrust often involve 
simple clichés about the quality of politics and 
politicians with little or no indication as to the 
governments or figures involved. McClosky, who 
employs such items in his measure, is quite con- 
cerned about their validity and therefore about 
the interpretation of his results. “It is,” he says, 
“impossible in the present context to determine 
the extent to which scores contained in these ta- 
bles signify genuine frustration and political dis- 
illusionment and the extent to which they repre- 
sent familiar and largely ritualistic responses.””?? 
This is not to deny that some element of disaf- 
fection may be tapped by questions of this kind, 
but one can only guess at how much. We cannot 
tell which politicians the subject is reminded of, 
or the relative importance of most of the images 
conjured up by the statements. The goal of 
scholars in the field is to get below this surface 
veneer to tap deeper hostility. 


personal trust, unrelated to political cynicism im 
Boston, is directly related to the expression of cyni- 
cal comments about politicians in the suburban 
community.” 

15 Stokes, op. cit., p. 87. 

8 Thid., p. 64. 

™McClosky, op. cit., p. 370. 
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To do this it would seem vitally important 
that the subject be stimulated to think about 
some more focused symbol than “politicians”! 
and that the items not be phrased in simple 
agree-disagree form. This will not completely 
avoid the problem of imperfect measurement 
due to ritualistic responses, but it should miti- 
gate it somewhat by making the statement of 
disaffection more meaningful to the subject. 

Stokes’ scale is a model of what we seek here. 
Before the items are presented to the respondent 
he is told: “Now I’d like to talk about some of 
the different ideas people have about the gov- 
ernment in Washington and see how you feel 
about them. These opinions don’t refer to any 
single branch of government in general”? A se- 
ries of items (see below for examples) follows 
which are not in agree-disagree form and which 
are reversed so that the positive alternative is 
not presented first in each case, These questions 
measure whether the respondent believes that 
the government generally does the right things, 
and whether it serves the public interest. The 
format is designed to cut down response-set 
problems and, in this case, focus the respon- 
dents’ attention on the collective workings of an 
identifiable set of political arrangements and in- 
stitutions. 

As Gamson syas, “it is possible for individuals 
simultaneously to feel high confidence in politi- 
cal institutions and alienation towards those 
who man them.’2° In fact, according to Gamson, 
it is Important to find out whether political irust 
is generalized—that is, in the simplest case. 
whether people dissatisfied with a given decisior 
or set of decisions first begin to distrust the au- 
thorities, then perhaps the institutions and pro- 
cedures of the regime, and finally become so dis- 
enchanted with the political community itsel! 
that they wish to separate themselves from the 
community. Where trust is high a negative deci- 
sion may be bearable because of a belief in the 
integrity of the authorities and the legitimacy o! 


3 See Aberbach, op. cit, pp. 25-42 for a detailec 
discussion of the importance of specifying the focus 
in measuring disaffection and pp. 46-56 for a cri 
tique of the politica] trust literature using this per- 
spective. A briefer discussion can be found in Joe 
D. Aberbach, “Alienation and Political Behavior,” 
this Review, 63 (1969), pp. 86-99. See, also, Kennet}: 
Keniston, The Uncommitted: Alienated Youth t. 
American Society (New York: Harcourt, Brace ¢: 
World, 1965), pp. 453-455. 

"Inter-University Consortium for Political Re- 
search (ICPR), 1966 Election Study (Ann Arbor, 
1968), p. 129. 

a Gamson, op. cit., p. 49. 
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the procedures employed. Where trust is low, 
negative outputs may be unbearable and lead to 
an intensification of distrust or separatist feel- 
ings. If several sets of authorities prove unsatis- 
factory, citizens are likely to “conclude that the 
institutions themselves may be the source of 
bias, and ‘throwing the rascals out’ will have Iit- 
tle effect if indeed it is even possible.”’#! The ex- 
istence of high levels of trust allows authorities 
to make commitments which build more trust 
and weather situations in which citizens are un- 
happy about governmental outputs. A distrust- 
ful citizenry, however, is suspicious of every per- 
ceived governmental move, impatient for results 
and prone to deeper and more extreme levels of 
distrust. Ultimately, this process may lead to 
acts which undermine the political system. 


III. THE ORIGINS AND CONSEQUENCES OF 
POLITICAL TRUST 


There are two general approaches to explain- 
ing political trust employed in the existing liter- 
ature. Gamson, for example, emphasizes political 
factors. The content of decisions and the reac- 
tions they provoke are seen as the basic sources 
of political trust and distrust. Other scholars 
stress personality factors which are basically in- 
dependent of political considerations as explana- 
tory variables. They believe that: “If one can- 
not trust other people generally, one can cer- 
tainly not trust those under the temptation of 
and with the powers which come with public 
office. Trust in elected officials is seen to be only 
a more specific instance of trust in mankind.’”?? 

Litt has introduced the idea that both politi- 
cal and personality variables are potentially im- 
portant as explanatory factors. The relative im- 
portance of each class of variables, however, de- 
pends on the political environment or “milieu” 
prevailing in the community being examined. 
Stokes draws attention to the importance of 
generalized political expectations born of widely 
held democratic values as influences on political 
trust. Individuals may be influenced in their 
thinking by a local government’s reputation for 
political corruption, and this seems to affect the 


* Ibid., p. 51. Gamson suggests a series of condi- 
tions which discourage the generalization of politi- 
cal distrust. Among them are the disaggregation of 
large issues into smaller ones, an emphasis on the 
ad hoc nature of decisions (so that citizens do not 
see In negative decisions the application of general 
rules or principles), and a structural situation in 
which memberships of groups with varying goals 
and experiences overlap. 

2 Robert E. Lane, Political Life (Glencoe: Free 
Press, 1959), p. 164. 
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relative influence of personality factors in ex- 
plaining the existing degree of political trust. 
Trustful attitudes are also determined, however, 
by general public expectations about the nature 
of democratic governments, and a government's 
general record of performance in certain policy | 
areas, 

We do not suppose that levels of political 
trust are immutable. We conceive, instead, of a 
process in which this basic orientation toward 
the system?* slowly changes as individuals are 
subjected to outside influences. In Gamson’s 
model, for example, the individual’s level of dis- 
trust is based on his judgement of the content of 
political outputs Important to him and the pro- 
cedures used to reach decisions. These judge- 
ments cumulate through time and are affected 
by cues from his experiences with government 
and his group allegiances. For a person with a 
high level of trust, a bad decision may be seen as 
an understandable, if unfortunate, mistake 
which does not call the political system’s legiti- 
macy into serious question. For a person with a 
moderate level of trust, however, the same bad 
decision is more likely to serve as proof of fun- 
damental faults in the political system and may 
precipitate a rapid decrease in political trust. 
For the already distrustful person, the bad deci- 
sion is merely further proof that the system is 
evil and may move him to some extreme, per- 
haps violent, protest. 

There are numerous feedback loops in the 
complex process which generates or maintains 
trust. For example, satisfactory outputs stimu- 
late trust, but trust itself predisposes a person to 
view outputs positively. The same process oper- 
ates when we view trust or distrust as an ele- 
ment leading to radical ideologies or behavior. A 
distrustful person, for example, should be more 
disposed to take part in violent activities or to 
endorse radical interpretations of social ills than 
a trusting one, but his behavior or endorsement 
reinforces his distrust or tends to lower his pre- 
vious level of trust. 

We will need extensive time-series data to 
study this developmental process in detail and 
to determine precisely the levels of trust and the 
structural conditions which are sufficient to 
maintain a stable system or to inhibit the gener- 
alization of distrust. We are currently gathering 
data which we hope will carry us in this direc- 


M. Kent Jennings and Richard G. Niemi dis- 
cuss political trust in these terms on p. 177 of their 
article on “The Transmission of Political Values 
from Parent to Child,” this Review, 62 (1968), 
169-184. 
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tion.?* Many important questions, however, can 
be answered simply using data collected at one 
point in time, although this limits us to infer- 
ences about feedback loops and to primary reli- 
ance on summary measures (overall assessments 
gauged at one point in time) of people’s satisfac- 
tion with their status in life and their political 
achievements. 


IV. THE DATA 


Our data come from a survey of the resi- 
dents of Detroit, Michigan, completed in the fall 
of 1967. A total of 855 respondents were inter- 
viewed (394 whites and 461 blacks). In all cases 
whites were interviewed by whites, and blacks 
by blacks. The total N came from a community 
random sample of 539 (344 whites and 195 
blacks) and a special random supplement of 316 
(50 whites and 266 blacks) drawn from the 
areas where rioting took place in July 1967.75 
When we discuss the attitude patterns in the 
communities we will use the random sample 
data. However, since there are few meaningful 
differences between the distributions and rela- 
tionships in the random and _ riot-supplement 
samples, we have employed the total N in the 
analysis so that a larger number of cases are 
available when controls are instituted. 


V. LEVELS OF POLITICAL TRUST: A RACIAL 
COMPARISON 
We defined political trust, following Stokes’ 
lead, as a basic evaluative orientation toward gov- 
ernment. Our measure of trust is a revised 
version of his. The following questions were 
asked at various points in the questionnaire: 7° 


1. How much do you think you can trust the 
government in Washington to do what is right: 


just about always, most of the time, some of 


the time, or almost never? 
2. Would you say that the government in Wash- 


“This paper is based on data gathered in 1967 
in Detroit. In 1968 we re-interviewed a random sub- 
sample of the original sample (N == 295) and we 
will interview a larger number of respondents in 
1970, many of them for the third time. Our study 
will also include interviews done in 1967 and 1970 
with administrators in the Detroit city government 
and with business, civic and labor leaders who are 
members of the New Detroit Committee. 

5 Riot areas were defined by a location map of 
fires considered riot-related by the Detroit Fire 
Department. 

“The wording of these questions is drawn from 
Survey Research Center questionnaires. Prelimi- 
nary statements of the kind cited above were in- 
cluded. See ICPR, op. cit., pp. 129-182. 
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ington is pretty much run for the benefit of 
a few big interests or that it is run for the 
benefit of all the people? 

3. How much do you feel that having elections 
makes the government in Washington pay ate 
tention to what the people think: a good deal, 
some, or not very much? 

4, How much do you think we can trust the gov- 
ernment in Detroit to do what is right: just 
about always, most of the time, some of the 
time, or almost never? 

5. How much do you feel having elections makes 
the government in Detroit pay attention to 
what the people think: a good deal, some, 

or not very much? 


In the minds of Detroit residents there is a 
generalized sense of trust in the federal and local 
governments.2” While trust in the Washington 
government on the individual items is always 
higher than trust in the Detroit government, the 
differences are slight. Detroit city government is 
relatively well run, nonpartisan, and generally 
not in such ill repute as the governments of cities 
like Boston or Newark.28 This is apparent in 
Table 1 where we compare the levels of political 
trust exhibited by blacks in Newark and Detroit. 
It is clear that Litt is correct and the particular 
political setting is an important determinant of 
the level of trust. Since this is so, in the Detroit 
case we are fortunate to have an adequate dis- 
tribution of responses to the attitude items so 
that we can examine the relationship between 
political trust and a general personality variable 
like trust in people which many scholars believe 
is the foundation of political trust under ordi- 
nary circumstances. 

When we compare the political trust of blacks 
and whites (Table 2) we find that the blacks are 
less trusting. This holds for all of the individual 
items as well as the index as a whole. This actu- 
ally represents a change in the usual pattern, as 
blacks have always had at least the same distri- 


= A single political trust index was constructed. 
The items formed a clear dimension when data 
from the study were factor-analyzed. The factor 
analyses (varimax rotation) were performed on the 
whole data-set and separately for blacks and whites 
Questions on Detroit and Washington are equally 
weighted so that the index runs from 0 to 4. 

* For confirmation of this view see: Edward C 
Banfield, Big City Politics (New York: Random 
House, 1965), pp. 51-65; and David Greenstone. 
Report on the Politics of Detroit (Joint Center for 
Urban Studies of the Massachusetts Institute o” 
Technology and Harvard University, 1961), Chap- 
ter 2. 
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TABLE l. TRUST IN DETROIT AND NEWARK 
GOVERNMENTS FOR RIOT AREA 
BLACK MALES: 15-35* 


Item; Hoy much do you think you can trust the government in 
(Newark/ Detroit) to do what is right: just about always, 
most of the time, some of the time, or none of the time? 


Trust City Government 


Just Most Some None 
about ofthe ofthe ofthe % 
always time time time 
Newark (N =232) 2% 9 50 38 =100% 


Detroit (N =71) 10% 21 51 18 =100% 


* The figures for Newark are recomputed from the table in 
the Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders (New York: Bantam Books, 1968), p. 178. This survey, 
conducted for the Commission by Nathan Caplan of The Uni- 
versity of Michigan, covered only males 15 to 35 living in the 
riot zone and we drew comparable respondents from our sample 
to facilitate comparison. 


bution as whites on answers to these political 
trust questions.2° No survey data exist concern- 
ing levels of trust which prevailed at earlier 
times, but through the years the federal govern- 
ment and local governments in much of the 
North, for all their shortcomings, have been the 
black man’s friend in an otherwise hostile envi- 
ronment. The federal government, especially, 
won him his freedom, gave him the best treat- 
ment he received in his bleakest days in the 
South, provided relief in the Depression and in 
the difficult periods which have followed, and 
has done the most to secure him his rights and 
protect him during his struggle for equality.®° In 
addition, the government in Washington has 
been the symbol of the American Negro’s in- 
tense identification with and “faith in the Amer- 
ican Dream.”®1 Now, at least in cities like De- 
troit, this sense of trust is being undermined as 
many black people are beginning to reject their 
traditional ties with paternalistic friends and al- 
lies, and are striking out at the more subtle 
forms of discrimination and deprivation found 
in the North. These expressions of distrust, as 


See Stokes, op. cté., pp. 61-73 and Aberbach 
(1967), op. cti, pp. 119-126. 

” Tor example, see William Brink and Louis Har- 
ris, The Negro Revolution in America (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1964), pp. 131 and 232-233 on 
Negro attitudes towards various political institu- 
tions and figures. 

* Louis E. Lomax, The Negro Revolt (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1962), p. 250; and also see 
Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1944), pp. 3-5, 880 and 
1007 on the Negro as an “exaggerated American.” 
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we shall see in more detail below, are accom- 
panied by a militant racial ideology and an ex- 
pressed willingness to resort to almost any 
means necessary to achieve their goals. 


VI, EXPLAINING POLITICAL TRUST 


A. As a Function of Trust in People. As we 
have mentioned, one commonly held hypothesis 
about the origins of political trust is that it is 
“only a more specific instance of trust in man- 
kind”32—which is a personality factor basically 
independent of political considerations. Our 
survey contamed a standard version of the Ro- 
senberg Trust-in-People measure? which should 
provide an excellent means of testing the rela- 
tionship between interpersonal trust and politi- 
cal trust. Given the similarities in the concepts 
and the measures, in fact, anything short of a 
strong relationship would raise serious questions 
about the hypothesis and one would expect “per- 
sonality” variables other than trust in people to 
show even weaker direct effects on political 
trust. 

The relationship between the indicators of 


TABLE 2. POLITICAL TRUST IN THE DETROIT 
BLACK AND WHITE COMMUNITIES 


Political Trust Index 

Low High 

Q-1 2 3—4 
Black Random 
Sample (N=186) 52 13 35 =100% 
š=].66* 
White Random 
Sample (N =327) 33 24 43 =100% 


¥=2.13* 


* The mean in the Black Riot Area Sample 
(N =341) is 1.67 and 1.66-in the Total Black 


Sample (N = 461). 


The mean in the White Riot Area Sample 
(N=75) is 2.12 and 2.11 in the Total White 
Sample (N =394). 


= Lane, op. cit, p. 164. 

= See Rosenberg, op. cit. The version we used 
consists of two of the three questions regularly 
asked by SRC in their surveys. They are: 

1. Generally speaking, would you say that most 
people can be trusted or that you can’t be too 
careful in dealing with people? 

2. Do you think that most people would try to 
take advantage of you if they got a chance or 
would they try to be fair? 
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trust in people and political trust is positive but 
weak. Rank-order correlation coefficients 
(Gamma) between the two are .17 for blacks and 
16 for whites.24 Clearly, political trust is more 
than a mere specific instance of trust in man- 
cind. A strong relationship between interpersonal 
trust and political trust would hold ominous im- 
plications for American race relations given the 
low level of trust in people which most studies 
have discovered among blacks. In our data, for 
example, over 50 per cent of the whites but less 
than 30 per cent of the blacks have high scores 
on our trust-in-people scale. The pattern of 
these differences hold with education controlled 
and was the same in the Michigan Survey Re- 
search Center’s 1964 national survey where sim- 
ilar questions were asked.*5 

B. As a Function of Social Background Fac- 
tors. A simple and plausible explanation of vari- 
ation in political trust is that the socially advan- 
taged are more trusting than the disadvantaged 
because they possess the status and the skills 
which bring them societal rewards and honors, 
while the disadvantaged achieve relatively little, 
and as a result, have little faith either in their 
fellow men or their government.26 Our data 
forces us to reject this simple explanation. There 
is virtually no relationship between indicators of 
social advantages, such as education, occupation 
and income, and political trust.3? If such factors 
have an effect, it is indirect. 

There are other background factors, however, 
which have a greater influence on political trust. 
Individuals who were born in the South are 
somewhat more trustful than those born in the 
North?® and people who have active affiliations 
with churches (i.e., are members of churches or 
church-related groups) are more trusting than 
those who are inactive.2® These relationships are 


“See Aberbach, op. cit. (1969), pp. 92-93 for 
somewhat similar findings for whites using 1964 
SRC national sample data. 

5 Aberbach, op. ctt. (1967), pp. 104-114. 

* The notion of a “theory of social disadvantages” 
as a general explanation for attitudes of estrange- 
ment is developed at length by Marvin E. Olsen, 
“Political Assimilation, Social Opportunities, and 
Political Alienation” (unpublished Ph.D. Disserta- 
tion, The University of Michigan, 1965). 

* Tor example, the correlation (Gamma) between 
education and political trust is 08 for blacks and 
.03 for whites. 

3 The correlation (Gamma) between regional 
birthplace and political trust is .14 for blacks and 
13 for whites. 

V The correlation (Gamma) between active affili- 
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not strong, but reflect important acculturation 
patterns; persons born in the North more read- 
ily adopt a “worldly” cynicism about govern- 
ment, and individuals who have broken awaye 
from the traditional moorings of the church are 
also less likely to believe that government repre- 
sents a benevolent authority. Our measures of 
this acculturation process are crude and indirect 
at best. In future studies we intend to create 
more explicit measures of this form of modern- 
ization which will enable us to ascertain more 
exactly the strength of its impact on political 
trust. 

C. As a Function of Political Expectations. 
Since political trust does not seem to be mercly 
a reflection of basic personality traits, or a sim- 
ple product of social background, we turn to po- 
litical factors in search of a more satisfactory 
explanation. As a person gains experience in the 
political realm, he slowly builds an assessment of 
himself as a political actor and develops his 
ideas about the fairness of the political process 
and the utility of its outputs. These evaluations 
are summaries both of his actual experiences 
and his expectations. They are answers to a sc- 
ries of questions: 


(1) Am I, or can I be, influential? 

(2) Do governmental outputs make a difference 
in my life—are they beneficial? 

(3) Do I, or will I, receive equal treatment if I 
have a grievance about governmental deci- 
sions? 


Each answer is an element in the political equa- 
tion suggested by Gamson where political trust 
is a function of an individual’s cumulative as- 
sessment of the procedures and outputs of the 
political process.*° Also, if Stokes is correct, in a 
system infused with the democratic ethos, per- 
ceived influence is as important as the quality 
and justice of the outputs themselves in deter- 
mining political trust.‘ 

Obviously, political expectations are a com- 


ation with a church and political trust is .24 for 
blacks and .15 for whites. 

* Gamson, op. cit., p. 51. 

“Stokes, op. cit., p. 67: “When the individual’s 
sense of political efficacy is compared with his posi- 
tive or negative attitude toward government, it is 
apparent that a sense of ineffectiveness is coupled 
with feelings of hostility. This relation is more than 
a tautology. In other cultures or other historical 
eras a sense of ineffectiveness might well be asso- 
ciated with a positive feeling. In the context of 
democratic values, feelings of powerlessness toward 
public authority tend to create feelings of hostility 
foward that authority.” 
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plex function both of factors in an individual’s 
personality and his assessment of a political situ- 
ation. We cannot hope to sort out these elements 
jn the attitudes we use'as predictors, but we as- 
sume that political evaluations have strong 
foundations in the cumulative political experi- 
ences of an individual or group. In the process 
model we are developing, political experiences 
and expectations have a more immediate effect 
on political trust than personality factors, and 
are themselves conditioned by a respondent’s 
level of trust. Because of these feedback rela- 
tionships, we would expect individuals’ political 
experiences and expectations and their feelings 
of political trust to be strongly- associated. We 
do not assume that all governmental decisions 
will affect political trust, but we are struck by 
Gamson’s idea that “disaffection begins to be 
generalized when an undesirable outcome is seen 
as a member of a class of decisions with similar 
results.”4? 

In order to investigate these relationships we 
have utilized measures of our respondents’ sense 
of political competence, their beliefs about the 
importance of the actions taken by government, 
and their expectations concerning the kind of re- 
ception they would receive at a government 
office. (The questions employed and the meth- 
ods used in constructing indices are listed in the 
footnotes to Table 3.) A look at Table 3 will 
show that each of the political indicators is 
much more strongly related to political trust 
than was our measure of trust In people. These 
are substantial relationships, indicating the 
power of a political explanation. Controlling for 
education does not change the basic picture. in 


two of the three cases, even though a variable 


like political competence is strongly related to 
education. However, the effect of education on 
the gamma between trust and expectations of 
equal treatment is worth further discussion. 
First of all, a feeling that one would receive 
worse treatment than other people in attempting 
to solve a problem at a government office is 
more strongly related to political trust for 
whites than for blacks. Naturally, there are 
more blacks who expect unequal treatment (35 
percent versus 12 percent of the whites), but if 
we correctly gauge the intensity of emotion re- 
flected in answers to this question in our survey, 
white respondents who believe they would re- 
ceive a harder time at a government office are 
even angrier than blacks with similar expecta- 
tions. Many of the whites are evidently con- 
vinced that blacks receive special treatment and 
are given favors without deserving them. One 


12 Gamson, op. cit, p. 51. 
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typical white respondent said he would be given 
unequal treatment 


“because the white people are discriminated 
[against]. If you have a home and are working and 
you have pride, they just don’t come to your assis- 
tance. One who has no will power or pride, they'll 
give you assistance.” 


For the minority of whites with such extreme | 
views (especially those in the lower education | 
group), the emerging assertiveness of blacks 1s 
clearly a factor of the utmost importance in de- 
termining their level of political trust. 

Expectations of treatment in a government 
office is of less direct importance for blacks, es- 
pecially the upper educated group. This is not 
because all upper status blacks expect equal 
treatment (25 percent do not), but results from 
the fact that there is a relatively flat distribu- 
tion of political trust scores across categories of 
our expectations-of-equal-treatment measure. 
One possible explanation, which is supported 
by data we will now present, is that distrust 
among upper status blacks does not arise so 
much from actual or expected discrimination as 
from empathy for others in the black commu- 
nity who experience these insults in worse form. 
The stronger relationship for lower education 
blacks indicates a more direct effect of expected 
discrimination on trust for this group, but even 
here the effect is weaker than for whites. Some- 
thing more than blatant personal mistreatment 
underlies black political distrust. 

D. As a Function of Feelings of Deprivation. 
There is a large literature concerning the rela- 
tionship between psychological deprivation and 
political unrest (denied as violence or propen- 
sity to engage in violent behavior)** and a de- 


“This quote is from one of the respondents in- 
cluded in our 1968 panel. The 1967 questionnaire 
did not probe answers to the close-ended question 
on equal treatment in a government office. After 
examining the 1967 interview protocols, we believed 
that whites who felt they would receive unequal 
treatment often ascribed this to reverse discrimina- 
tion and we used the 1968 interviews to confirm 
this hypothesis. 

A: poll by the Gallup organization reported in 
Newsweek (October 6, 1969) gives evidence of 
somewhat similar feelings among “a substantia] mi- 
nority of whites” that “the black man already has 
the advantage.” (p. 45). 

“For examples of analyses employing aggregate 
data see Ivo K. Feierabend, Rosalind L. Feiera- 
bend, and Betty A. Nesvold, “Social Change and 
Political Violence: Cross-National Patterns” and 
James C. Davies, “The J-Curve of Rising and De- 
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TABLE 3. CORRELATIONS (GAMMA) BETWEEN POLITICAL EXPECTATIONS 
AND POLITICAL TRUST, BY RACE AND EDUCATION 
Blacks Whites 
Political Experiences 
and Expectations Zero- Low* High* Zero- Low* High* 


Order | Education Education] Order] Education Education 


et | tert enn nn rn NAR nites | ARLE Wen | arate aaah HA anion nat ĖÊŐČ— 


Political Competence** .40 3T .45 .32 .30 44 
Impact of Governmental Actions*** .40 42 43 32 34 21 
Expectations of Equal Treatment**** | .26 .32 13 42 „5l .33 

(N) = | (461) (322) (122) (394) (254) (124) 





* Respondents in the low education group include all individuals who have completed high school, 
while those in the high education group have, at minimum, gone beyond high school to either special 
training or college. These definitions of low and high education are retained throughout the paper. 
The N’s for cach group are also the same. We chose education as a status indicator and dichotomized 


the sample in order to preserve the maximum number of cases for the analysis. 
** The following items were used in the political competence index: 
1. How much political power do you think people like you have? A great deal, some, not very 


much, or none? 


2. Suppose a law were being considered by the Congress in Washington that you considered very 
unjust or harmful. What do you think you could do about it? 
2a. If you made an effort to change this law, how likely is it that you would succeed: very likely. 


somewhat likely, or not very likely? 


3. Suppose a law were being considered by the common council that you considered very unjust 
or harmful. What do you think you could do about it? 


3a. If you made an effort to change this law, how likely is it that you would succeed: very likely, 


somewhat likely, or not very likely? 


*** How much difference do you think it makes to people like yourself what the government in 
Washington does? A good deal, some, or not very much? 

**** Suppose that there was some question that you had to take to a government office—for 
example, a tax question, a welfare allotment, or a housing regulation. Do you think that most likely 
you would be given a harder time than other people, would be treated about the same as anyone else, 
or would be treated a little better than most people. 

All variables are coded so that positive experiences and expectations receive high scores. 


veloping literature, using aggregate data, which 
speculates about the relationship between depri- 
vation and feelings that the government is not 
legitimate*® One of the best psychological 


clining Satisfactions as a Cause of Some Great 
Revolutions and a Contained Rebellion,” pp. 632- 
688 and 690-731 respectively in Hugh D. Graham 
and Ted R. Gurr (eds.), The History of Violence 
in America (New York: Bantam, 1969). An example 
of the use of psychological data is Don R. Bowen, 
Elinor Bowen, Sheldon Gawiser and Louis H. Ma- 
sotti, “Deprivation, Mobility and Orientation To- 
ward Protest of the Urban Poor,” pp. 174-187 in 
Louis H. Masotti and Don R. Bowen (eds.), Riots 
and Rebellion: Civil Violence in the Urban Com- 
munity (Beverly Hills: Sage Publications, 1968). 

* A particularly interesting analysis of this type 
which is used to speculate about urban unrest in 
the United States is found in Ted Gurr, “Urban 
Disorder: Perspective from the Comparative Study 


measures of deprivation now available is the 
Cantril Self-Anchoring Scale which indicates 
the discrepancy between an individual’s defini- 
tion of the “best possible life” for him and his 
past, present, or future situations.*® After each 


of Civil Strife,” pp. 51-69 in Masotti and Bowen, 
op. cit. More details on the measures used in Gurr’s 
study can be found in Ted Gurr, “A Causal Model 
of Civil Strife: A Comparative Analysis,” this Re- 
view, 62 (1968), 1104-1125. 

‘$ See Hadley C. Cantril, The Pattern of Human 
Concerns (New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press, 1965). Our respondents were given the fol- 
lowing set of questions: 

Now could you briefly tell me what would be 

the best possible life for you? In other words, 

how would you describe the life you would most 
like to lead, the most perfect life as you see it? 

(Show R card with a Ladder.) 


Now suppose that the top of the ladder repre- 
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respondent gives a definition of the life “he would 
most like to lead” in his own words, he is shown 
2 picture of a ladder with ten rungs and asked to 
imagine that the top rung represents the best 
possible life which he has just described. He is 
then asked to rank, in comparison with his ideal, 
his present life, his life five years ago, and what 
he expects his life to be like five years in the fu- 
ture. A person’s position on these scales is a 
function of his own definition of the best possi- 
ble state of affairs. His standards may be deter- 
mined by class or race models, or expectations 
created by the mass media, but no simple objec- 
tive Indicator of achievement like Income or oc- 
cupation will be an adequate substitute for this 
psychological measure.** 

We use these measures of deprivation as in- 
dicators, based on standards meaningful to each 
individual, of a deep-rooted dissatisfaction or 
expectation of dissatisfaction which may be 
blamed on government. They are conceptually 
and empirically independent of the political-ex- 
pectations indices employed in the previous sec- 
tion since a person may be deeply dissatisfied 
with the general course of his life, but feel politi- 
cally powerful, believe he receives equal treat- 
ment from government and feel that govern- 
mental outputs have a beneficial impact. In 
other words, the two sets of indicators are re- 
lated, but do not have the same psychological 
significance for the individual, and each has an 
independent effect on political trust.*® 

We employed two sets of self-anchoring scales 


sents the best possible life for you, the one you 
just described, and the bottom represents the 
worst possible life for you. 


“Present Life” A. Where on the ladder do you feel 
you personally stand at the pres- 
ent time? 

Where on the ladder would you 
say you stood five years ago? 
Where on the ladder do you 
think you will be five years from 
now? 

“In our study, for example, income is correlated 
(Gamma) .29 for whites and .23 for blacks with 
position on the “present life” ladder. Income is 
thus a meaningful predictor, but these are far short 
of simple one-to-one relationships. 

This proposition was tested for each racial 
group by a multiple regression analysis in which 
the measures of trust in people, the background 
factors, political experiences and expectations, and 
the ladders were used as predictors of political 
trust. The political variables and the relevant lad- 
ders each had an independent effect on trust with 
all of the other variables controlled. Multiple R’s 
were .52 for the blacks and 49 for the whites. 


“Past Life” B. 


“Future Life” C. 
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in our surveys: One was the standard “best possi- 
ble life” question explained in note 46 and a sec- 
ond sought the respondents’ definitions of the 
“best possible race relations” as a base for se- 
lecting rungs on a ladder running from 0 to 10.49 
Both whites and blacks gave a wide variety of 
definitions of the “best possible life”. in response 
to that question, with almost none of them di- 
rectly involving race relations. While whites 
were much more satisfied with their past and 
present lives, both racial groups are strongly op- 
tumistic about the future.5° When we turn to 
race relations we find very substantial differ- 
ences in the patterns of answers. Blacks talk al- 
most exclusively in terms of total integration 
better personal relationships with whites, the 


“See footnote 46 above for the wording on the 
“best possible life” questions. The “best possible 
race relations” items were in the same form with 
the following sentences as the initial stimulus: 

Here in Detroit, as in many places, different races 

of people are living together in the same com- 

munities. Now I would like for you to think 
about the very best way that Negroes and white 
people could live in the same place together. In 
other words, what would be the very best kind 

of race relations, the most perfect you could im- 

agine? 

This item was adapted from that used by Donald 
R. Matthews and James W. Prothro, Negroes and 
the New Southern Politics (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and World, 1966), pp. 285-294, 513-514. 

” Income and job advancement were desired by 
28% of the blacks and 16% of the whites, good 
health or family life by 22% of the blacks and 
20% of the whites and personal property (homes, 
ears, etc.) by 15% of the blacks and 11% of the 
whites. The major difference was that 13% of the 
whites (as opposed to 3% of the blacks) said the 
life they were now living was the best possible and 
23% of the whites, compared with 9% of the blacks, 
mentioned peace and tranquility. 


% Scoring High (7-10) on ‘Best Possible 
Life” Ladders, by Race 


Past Present Future 
Life Life Life 
Blacks 13% 23% 64% 
_ Whites 49% 47% 66% 


We will present more complete descriptions and 
analysis of the answers to the “best possible life” 
question in Joel D. Aberbach and Jack L. Walker, 
Race and the Urban Community (Boston: Little 
Brown, forthcoming). 
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TABLE 4, CORRELATIONS (GAMMA) BETWEEN LADDER POSITIONS ON SELF-ANCHORING 
SCALES AND POLITICAL TRUST, BY RACE AND EDUCATION 


Low 
Education Education | Order 


Blacks Whites j 
High Low High 
Education Education 


Zero- 


Pn) (a, ee ed 


x 
Scales Zero- 
Order 
“Best Possible Life’ Ladders 
Past Life .18 
Present Life ol 
Future Life .30 
“Best Possible Race Relations” Ladders 
Past Race Relations .16 
Present Race Relations 13 
Future Race Relations .10 


27 =- 12 02 06 03 
39 05 .20 23 20 
38 sae el .15 14 13 
22 04 — .04 — .07 00 
23 kt 26 29 -17 
17 =) -37 .40 29 


* The ladders were trichotomized as follows: 1-3 =0; 4-6=1; 7-10=2. (This is the division used 
by Cantril, op. cil., p. 257). Therefore, a positive coefficient indicates that the higher a person’s score 
on the various ladders, the higher his trust in government. 


disappearance of color consciousness, and re- 
spect and dignity for all, while more than 30% 
of the whites spontaneously endorse segregation 
or separation of some kind. In addition, many 
more whites than blacks are pessimistic about 
the future in this area’? with the correlation be- 
tween expressed separationist feelings and 
whites scores on the future ladder at (Gamma) 
4052 The white community, not the black, is di- 
vided over the desirability of integration and 
whites are more depressed than blacks about the 
prospects for future race relations in Detroit. 
This fact is reflected in Table 4 which indi- 
cates how much more potent a predictor of po- 
litical trust the present and especially the future 


“Our “Best Possible Race Relations” ladders 
yielded the following results: 


% Scoring High (7-10) on “Best Possible 
Race Relations” Ladders, by Race 


Past Present Future 
Race Race Race 
Relations | Relations | Relations 
Blacks 10% 22% 61% 
Whites 39% 23% 40% 





“= The correlation (Gamma) is .09 for blacks be- 
cause there is virtual unanimity in the black com- 
munity on integration. See Joel D. Aberbach and 
Jack L. Walker, “The Meanings of Black Power: 
A Comparison of White and Black Interpretations 
of a Political Slogan,” this Revimw, 64 (1970), p. 
883. 


race relations ladders"? are for whites than for 
blacks. The situation is reversed when we look 
at the “best possible life” ladders. Here the cor- 
relations are higher for the black sample. In ad- 
dition, for whites, controlling for education has 
only mild effects on the relationship between the 
ladders and trust (the high education group is 
somewhat more homogenous on the ladders than 
the low education group), but it substantially 
increases the correlations in the low education 
black group. The signs are actually reversed in 
four of six cases for the high education black 
group where those who are dissatisfied are actu- 
ally more trusting than those who are satisfied. 
If we look back at the discussion of the corre- 
lation in Table 3 between expectations of equal 
treatment and political trust we recognize cer- 
tain similarities to the relationships we are now 
describing; in both cases a racial question is a 
better predictor of trust in the white commu- 


“Ted Gurr stresses the importance of “antici- 
pated interference with human goals” in his analv- 
sis of discontent. He says that, 

analysis of the sources of relative deprivation 

should take account of both actual and antici- 

pated interference with human goals, as well as 
of interference with value positions both sought 
and achieved. Formulations of frustration in 
terms of the “want:get ratio,” which refers only 
to a discrepancy between sought values and ac- 
tual attainment, are too simplistic. Man lives 
mentally in the near future as much as in the 
present. Actual or anticipated interference with 
what he has, and with the act of striving itself, 
are all volatile sources of discontent. 

See p. 254 of Ted Gurr, “Psychological Factors in 

Civil Violence,” World Politics, 20 (1968), 245-2778. 
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nity, and in both cases the upper education 
black group is quite different from the lower ed- 
ucation black group. In summary: 


1) Blacks are less likely than whites to lose faith 
in the government when they expect discrim- 
inatory treatment in a government office or 
when they see failures in achieving the pat- 
tern of race relations they favor. For high 
education blacks there are even cases when 
the relationship between the race relations 
ladders and political trust is negative. 

2) Lower status blacks tend to be very bitter 
about government when they fail to achieve 
their personal goals in life while higher status 
blacks do not. 

3) While higher status black people are some- 
what more satisfied and less discriminated 
against than lower status blacks, this is not 
enough to account for the differences in rela- 
tionships found here since there is a fairly uni- 
form level of trust no matter how poorly the 
higher status person expects to be treated or 
how deprived he feels. In fact, the deprived 
high education black person is likely to be a 
little more trusting than those in the same 
group who are relatively satisfied. 


_ The data for the white community are rela- 

tively easy to interpret: racial issues, especially 
those involving integration and governmental 
treatment of blacks become so important that 
they have superseded considerations of personal 
achievement, especially for the lower status 
group. Some of this may be due to the fact that 
our survey was conducted soon after a major 
disturbance, but large numbers of whites are 
clearly upset about the future of race relations 
and some actually feel discriminated against be- 
cause of their race5+ Government officials are 
faced with an increasingly angry, bitter and 
frightened group of white people who feel perse- 
cuted and unrepresented.5> These feelings are 


“ We have already seen above that there are some 
whites who believe that they would receive unequal 
treatment at a government office because of their 
race. Even more astounding, however, is the fact 
that in our 1968 survey of a random subsample of 
the original (1967) sample 46% of the whites be- 
lieved that if they were black they would be either 
making advances toward their goals in life or ad- 
vancing more rapidly toward their goals. This com- 
pares to 57% giving similar answers in the black 
community. Unfortunately, this question was not 
on our 1967 questionnaire. 

= More than half of the white respondents in our 
sample could not name any national or local leader 
who represented their views on race relations and 
whites actually scored lower than blacks on our 
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TABLE 5. CORRELATIONS (GAMMA) BETWEEN (A) 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF DISCRIMLNATION AND 
(B) RECOGNITION OF SERIOUS COMMUNITY 
PROBLEMS AND POLITICAL TRUST 
FOR BLACKS, BY EDUCATION 


Zero- Low High 
Order | Education | Education 
(A) Personal Experiences 
Personal Experiences 
of Discrimination 
Index —.15 —.18 .00 
(Police Excepted)* 
Personal Experiences 
of Police Mis- 
treatment** — 43 — .§7 — 21 
(B) Recognition of Serious 
Community Problems 
Crowded Conditions .02 .05 —.22 
Poor Education —.O1 .00 — 21 
The Way the Police 
Act —.21 —, 21 — .24 


* This is a simple additive index of personal experiences of 
discrimination in Detroit in obtaining housing, in the schools 
from a landlord, or in obtaining, holding or advancing on a job. 

#* This is an index of reports of police mistreatment experi- 
enced by the person himself. 

A negative coefficient indicates that the more a person has 
been discriminated against, mistreated, or recognizes a com- 
munity problem as serious, the lower his trust in government. 


undermining their basic trust in government and 
making them much more sympathetic to politi- 
cal candidates who call for repression of the 
blacks in the name of law and order. 

A more complex process is at work in the 
black community. In Table 5 we see that the in- 
dicators of reported discrimination are differen- 
tially related to political trust for the lower and 
upper education segments of the black sample. 
Experiences of discrimination in obtaining hous- 
ing or on the job are associated with distrust for 
the lower education group, but not the upper ed- 
ucation group. Even police mistreatment, the 
most volatile issue in Detroit’s black commu- 
nity, is much more strongly related to political 
distrust in the lower education segment of the 
population. (This is not because only lower sta- 
tus blacks experience mistreatment, since about 
15 percent of each group report some form of 
bad experience.) However, when the issue is 
simply whether a community problem is recog- 
nized as important or not, the relationship be- 
tween recognition and distrust is stronger in the 


measure of subjective political competence. See 
our discussion of these points in Joel D. Aberbach 
and Jack L. Walker, “The Meanings of Black 
Power: A Comparison of White and Black Inter- 
pretations of a Political Slogan,” a discussion paper 
issued by the Institute of Public Policy Studies, 
The University of Michigan, 1968, pp. 27-34. 
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upper education group. Their distrust, unlike 
that of the lower education respondents, may 
not be rooted so much in concerns about per- 
sonal experiences of expectations, nor even in 
considerations of larger and more abstract feel- 
ings about the conditions of race relations in 
Detroit, but in empathy—a feeling of identifica- 
tion with the black political and social commu- 
nity which includes persons from all social 
classes. This is part of a group identification 
gaining momentum in the middle class which 
identifies the fortunes of the black community, 
rather than prospects of the individual, as the 
key in evaluating decisions and institutions.® 
This could be the reason that our ladder mea- 
sures of personal achievement are so successful 
as predictors for the lower education group and 
yet so unsuccessful for the upper education 
group. If some upper status blacks are identify- 
ing with others in the community who are perse- 
cuted, we would expect segments of both the 
lower and upper status groups to share a racial 
ideology of protest which is related to feelings of 
political trust. We will test this proposition in 
the next section. 


VIL. POLITICAL TRUST AND RACIAL IDEOLOGY 


Our data give clear evidence of a developing 
racial ideology in Detroit’s black community.5 
The elements of this belief system include a fa- 
vorable interpretation of black power, the choice 
of militant black leaders as representatives of 
one’s own point of view on race relations and a 
revolutionary interpretation of the meaning or 
significance of the 1967 disturbances. Scholars 
studying other cities have reached similar con- 
clusions.58 This ideology is not a manifestation 


2 Lupsha has discussed the same basic phenome- 
non: “Anger can occur without one’s being frus- 
trated or deprived. One can learn that certain 
events, or violations of one’s rights and values, 
should be responded to with hostility. One can be 
angry and aggressive because one’s values or sense 
of justice (a learned phenomenon) have been af- 
fronted, without any blocking of the individual’s 
goal-directed activity, or awareness of any personal 
‘“want-get ratio” deprivation, or any personal feel- 
ings of “anticipated frustration.” One can be angry 
and aggressive simply because one believes the be- 
haviors of the situation are wrong or illegitimate.” 
See p. 288 of Peter A. Lupsha, “On Theories of 
Urban Violence,” Urban Affairs Quarterly (1969), 
273-296, 

" Aberbach and Walker, op. cit. (1970), pp. 379- 
386. 

® See, for example, T. M. Tomlinson, “The De- 
velopment of a Riot Ideology among Urban Ne- 
groes,” American Behavioral Scientist (1968), 27- 
31. 
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of growing sentiments for separation, 5? but of a 
muilitantly expressed ideology of protest which 
demands quick and effective action to betler 
conditions for all black people. Unfortunately, it 
is opposed by an equally militant ideology helc 
by a large segment of the white community 
which demands racial separation and the curtail- 
ment of programs designed to aid disadvantaget 
blacks. These are the kinds of emotional issues 
which destroy trust in government and under- 
mine the normal constraints on intemperate or 
even violent political behavior. 

We will now examine the relationship betweer 
elements of these belief systems and politica 
trust. Here, even more than in the previous sec- 
tion on explanations of political trust, we arc 
dealing with a process in which a set of beliefs 
influences the level of trust which in turn influ-. 
ences or deepens the beliefs; the man who sees 
the 1967 riot as a justified reaction to social ir- 
justice is more likely to develop or sustain dis- 
trust of the government, but, in a cumulativ: 
spiral, this distrust strengthens his belief in tb: 
justification of the riot as a reaction to oppres- 
sion. Since we are measuring these phenomen~ 
at a single point in time we cannot give our pro- 
cess model an adequate empirical test. Befor> 
progress can be made in verifying and refinin : 
our model, data on the same individuals must b2 
collected on several different occasions. 

Bearing in mind the restrictions placed on our 
efforts by the nature of our data, we turn first 
to our black respondents (Table 6) and sec thet 
each of the elements we have measured in the 
developing racial ideology is related to politic! 
trust. Blacks who label the 1967 disturbances ¢s 
a revolutionary protest against mistreatmen:. 
favorably interpret the black power slogan, cr 
select a militant as the leader best representire 
their views on relations between the races, a'c 
also likely to distrust the government. The.c 


Less than 2 percent of our black sample eir- 
dorsed the idea of the separation of the races. This 
is not surprising in light of the history of the con- 
cept integration as a symbol of equality in the blath 
community. We used the word separation in ovr 
questions in order to overcome the obvious conn )- 
tations of segregation, but few of our responden.~ 
were attracted by the term and almost none ussi 
it spontaneously in their definitions of the “bes 
possible race relations.” Even among intellectua-s. 
most of the debate about race relations revolv-: 
around various forms of social pluralism as oppos. 
to assimilation. One of the major goals of our pare. 
study is to examine the ways in which people moi- 
ify their ideals about desirable forms of race rei- 
tions and community goals through time. See Abc: - 
bach and Walker, op. cit. (1970), p. 383, especia:l 
footnote 49. 
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TABLE 6. CORRELATIONS (GAMMA) BETWEEN 
MILITANT IDEOLOGY AND POLITICAL TRUST 
FOR BLACKS, BY EDUCATION 


SSS NN Am 


Zero- Low High 
Order | Education | Education 
Favorable Interpretation 
of “Black Power’’* —.38 — 39 — 87 
Favorable Explanation of 
the July, 1967, 
Disturbance** — .22 — , 20 — 25 
Leader Best Representing 
the Respondents Views 
on Relations Between 
the Races*** — — 23 —.19 ~ 32 


* Favorable interpretations of black power (given a high 
score on this index) consist almost exclusively of notions about 
a “fair share” for blacks or “racial unity” in the black commun- 
ity as a tactic in bettering conditions. See Aberbach and Walker, 
op. cit., for an extensive discussion of this. 

** This is an index in which a high score indicates a revolu- 
tionary label for the disturbance and a belief that those who 
took part did so not because they were riffraff or criminals, 
but because they had been mistreated by society. 

*** Respondents selected, without any cues from the inter- 
viewer, the leader who “‘best represented” their views on rela- 
tions between the races. The selections were then scored from 
militant black leaders (high) through to conservative white 
leaders. See Aberbach and Walker, op. cit., p. 385, for distri- 
butions, 


sentiments are not a function of social status 
and, as we can see, the relationships are as 
strong or stronger for the upper educated black 
group as for blacks with lower levels of educa- 
tional achievement. We should emphasize that 
these relationships are quite strong when we 
take into account the fact that the elements in 
the black ideology are all measured with open- 
ended survey questions. It is possible, therefore, 
to speak as we did before of a black political 
commumty, crossing social class lines, marked 
by a developing racial ideology focused on mili- 
tancy and pride and connected with a strong 
distrust of government. This growing solidarity 
is a political phenomenon of the utmost impor- 
tance for a minority community which needs to 
mobilize the skills of its growing middle class. 
Turning now to the white community, we again 
find that racial variables are of great importance 
as predictors of trust, only here views on inte- 
gration versus separation and spending public 
money to improve conditions in the ghetto are 
key factors in determining the level of trust. 
Whites are almost evenly divided on these issues 
(about 50 per cent of our white sample favor 
integration and approximately the same percent- 
age endorse spending more money).®° Such an 


The correlation (Gamma) between the two is 
A9 for whites. The exact distributions by race on 
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TABLE 7. CORRELATIONS (GAMMA) BETWEEN 
ATTITUDES ON INTEGRATION, PUBLIC 
EXPENDITURES AND POLITICAL TRUST 

FOR WHITES, BY EDUCATION 


Zero- Low High 
Order j Education | Education 
Integration* 28 29 28 
More Money for Improve- 
mentse** 35 -31 .39 


* This is a summary index of responses to items calling for 
the endorsement or rejection of a general policy of integration 
or separation, school integration and the description of the “best 
possible race relations” coded according to the degree of inte- 
gration or separation endorsed. We used the word separation in 
preference to segregation to insure that black respondents could 
comfortably endorse this alternative; only 2% did so. 

** The following close-ended question was asked in the middle 
of our section on the riot and conditions in the black community: 
“Do you feel that more money or less money should be spent 
on trying to improve conditions?” 


overwhelming majority of blacks (over 90 per 
cent) favor both, however, that analysis of the 
correlates on these questions is not very fruitful. 

The racial issue and the means of dealing with 
it inspire great emotion in the white community 
and threaten to undermine trust in the govern- 
ment for a substantial segment of the popula- 
tion. As Table 7 demonstrates, separationists 
and those opposed to spending more money to 
improve ghetto conditions are decidedly more 
distrustful of government than integrationists 
and those willing to spend more money. The re- 
lationships hold for those with high levels of ed- 
ucational achievement as well as those with 
lower levels of education. In addition, attitudes 
on integration and scores on the race relations 
ladders have independent effects on the level of 
trust, êt so that, for example, integrationists who 
are dissatisfied with the current or emerging 
course of race relations are more distrustful of 
the government than those who are satisfied, 
and they are also more distrustful than satisfied 
or optimistic segregationists. It is easy to envi- 


spending public money are as follows: 


Spend More Money to Improve Conditions 


More Same Less DK, NA 
Blacks 94% 4 1 1 =100% 
Whites 50% 28 19 3 =100% 


“ For example, the correlation (Gamma) between 
political trust and scores on the future race rela- 
tions ladder is 36 for segregationists and 27 for 
integrationists. It is 37 for the entire white sample. 
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pi 
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Blacks Whites m 
If the election for mayor of Detroit were 
Political Can you imagine a situation held tomorrow and the candidates were 
Trust in which you would riot?* Jerome Cavanaugh and Mary Beck, 
who would you vote for? 
Yes or Maybe No (N) Beck Cavanaugh (XN) 
Low 0 54 46 (129) 74 25 (42) 
1 35 65 (86) 42 58 (36) 
2 35 65 (94) 52 48 (60) 
3 21 79 (75) 39 61 (46) 
High 4 17 83 (59) 26 74 (69) 


Gamma= .40 


Gamma = .35 


(Percentages are across.) 


poaneery 


* The word “riot? was not actually used. Respondents were asked early in the interviews to givc 
their own label to the events of July, 1967, and this term was used throughout by the interviewer. 


sion situations in which events or governmental 
policies and pronouncements embitter both seg- 
regationists and integrationists, thereby dealing a 
double blow to the level of political trust in the 
white community. 


VIII. POLITICAL DISTRUST AND POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 


Distrust of the government creates a tension 
in the polity which can build for some time, but 
ultimately seeks release. Among other things, 
people can revolt, engage in limited displays of 
violence like riots, demonstrate, or support can- 
didates for elective office who give voice to their 
fears and frustrations. The mode of expression 
depends on the depth of the discontent, tradi- 
tions of violence in the society, loyal coercive 
forces available to the government, and the 
availability of free electoral processes.®? At this 
point many distrustful blacks have taken to the 
streets and distrustful whites troop to the polls 
to vote for so-called “law and order” candidates. 

We asked respondents whether they could 
“Imagine any situation” in which they would 
take part in a disturbance like the one Detroit 
had in July of 1967 and we also conducted a 
mock mayoral election m which the choice lay 
between the incumbent mayor (Jerome Cava- 
naugh) and a very vocal member of the Detroit 
Common Council (Mary Beck) who had been 
courting backlash support. Since very few whites 
could envisage taking part in a disturbance, of 
the 1967 variety at least, and few blacks would 


“ Gurr, “Urban Disorder: Perspectives from the 
Comparative Study of Civil Strife,” op. cit. See 
Aberbach, op. cit. (1969) for an extended discussion 
of political distrust and political behavior. 


ever vote for Miss Beck, we could only employ 
each indicator for one racial group. This is sim 
ply a matter of convenience. We certainly di 
not wish to imply that blacks would never vote 
for extremist candidates or that whites woul 
never engage in violence. 

As Table 8 indicates, distrustful whites are in 
deed strongly in favor of Miss Beck and dis: 
trustful blacks are better able to imagine situa- 
tions in which they would riot. Distrust clear] 
stimulates a willingness to engage in violence o° 
favorably predisposes people toward voting fc: 
extremist candidates. Moreover, high levels c` 
trust serve to dampen the behavioral impact oc 
adverse experiences while low levels of trust leas 
to volatile situations in which each insult m- 
creases the probability of extreme behavior. In 
statistical terms, political distrust and acdvers> 
experiences interact. 

A classic example of this interaction can h` 
seen in the Detroit black community where pe- 
litical distrust and reported experiences of dis- 
crimination interact to inspire willingness to er- 
gage in a civil disturbance (See Table 9). Whe. 
trust is low, experiences of discrimination have : 
very powerful effect on a person’s ability {9 
imagine a situation in which he could take pari 
in a civil disturbance, but high trust seems t> 
serve as a dike which blunts somewhat the poli - 
ical effects of these experiences. Persons who ar? 
low in trust seem to interpret each experience ci 
discrimination as further proof that the politics: 
system is evil and must be dealt with by anv 
means, while those who are trusting have a les 
severe reaction to these experiences. High leve s 
of trust are resources which governments ca: 
use to gain time in order to correct wrongs i: 
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TABLE 9, EXPERIENCES OF DISCRIMINATION AND WILLINGNESS TO TAKE PARTIN A 
CIVIL DISTURBANCE BY LEVEL OF POLITICAL TRUST FOR BLACKS* 
= 
Trust Low (0-1) High (2-4) 


Reported Experiences of Discrimination 


Few (0-1) 
Medium (2) 
Many (3-4) 


Gamma = —.65 








Can you imagine a situation in which you would riot? 
Yes or Maybe 


No (N) Yes or Maybe No (N) 
30 70 (122) 22 78 (139) 
60 40 (31) 30 70 (37) 
71 29 (61) 36 64 (44) 


Gamma = —.26 
(Percentages are across.) 


* This is a simple additive index of reports of personal experiences of discrimination in Detroitin 
obtaining housing, in the schools, from a landlord, or in obtaining, holding, or advancing on a job. 


the society. When trust is low injustices have a 
stronger and more immediate impact since the 
reservoir of good will has been destroyed. 


IX. POLITICAL TRUST AND RACIAL IDEOLOGY: 
AN OVERVIEW 


We conceive of political trust as a central ele- 
ment in a dynamic process. Earlier research has 
shown that the most important variables which 
influence trust differ somewhat according to the 
political environment in which the research 
takes place, and our own analysis demonstrates 
that determinants of trust differ from group to 
group. Since our study is based on data collected 
from only one city we cannot claim universal 
applicability for our findings, but we believe 
that data collected in Detroit have characteris- 
tics which make them eminently suitable for 
studies of political trust. Data from our Detroit 
sample, unlike those gathered in cities like Boston 
or Newark which have reputations for corrup- 
tion and inefficiency, are distributed in such a 
way that legitimate examinations of the relation- 
ships between political trust and several of its 
possible determinants can be conducted success- 
fully. 

Our analysis shows that political trust is not 
merely a reflection of our respondents’ basic per- 
sonality traits, or a simple function of general 
social background factors. Our most important 
explanatory variables are those which arise from 
the workings of the social or political system, 
such as the citizen’s expectations about the 
treatment he will receive from government offi- 
cials, general feelings of deprivation and well-be- 
ing, and beliefs about the status or acceptability 
of one’s group in society. Levels of trust are de- 
termined by these factors and, in turn, are influ- 
enced by them in a chain of interactions which 
continues as the political system operates. Re- 
peated setbacks or disappointments are neces- 


sary to dissipate trust when it is high, and when 
trust is low, numerous successes are needed to 
increase it. Gamson argues that when a group 
has become extremely disaffected it is especially 
difficult to regain their trust because they may 
see any concessions made to them merely as 
proof that a corrupt system responds only to 
threats. Our analysis lends support to many 
of Gamson’s propositions, but his explanation of 
changes in levels of political trust cannot be 
given a conclusive empirical test until data are 
collected at several points in time from the same 
respondents. We are now collecting such data 
from our Detroit sample and will report our re- 
sults in later work. 

The determinants of trust are not the same 
for every social grouping within our sample. 
Among lower status blacks, high political dis- 
trust is related to expectations of discriminatory 
treatment in contacts with government officials, 
low feelings of political competence, experiences 
of racial discrimination, complaints about arbi- 
trary or unjust behavior by the police, and low 
evaluations either of one’s present situation in 
life or one’s personal future prospects. Those 
lower status blacks who believe themselves to be 
suffering from some form of deprivation tend to 
become distrustful of the political system. 

For upper status blacks, on the other hand, 
adverse experiences and dissatisfaction with 
their current achievements do not necessarily 
lead to political distrust. In fact, the small num- 
ber who are dissatisfied with their present lives 
are slightly more trusting than those who are 
satisfied. Political distrust is highest among 
those middle class blacks who have a strong 
sense of identification and empathy with the 
problems of the black community. The accom- 
modating, apolitical “black bourgeoisie” de- 


“ Gamson, op. cit., pp. 172-178. 
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seribed by E. Franklin Frazier®4 is fast disap- 
pearing. The emerging concern with the nature 
of black identity or the meaning of the black 
heritage are reflections of the desire of blacks to 
find places of dignity and respect in the American 
social system. No matter how satisfied or dissat- 
isfied they may be with the courses of their own 
private lives, many middle class blacks increas- 
ingly feel bound up with the black community 
and its problems. They are anxious to obtain as- 
surances that the society will recognize the legit- 
imacy and value of their culture and life style. 
They look to the government’s policies and to 
the society’s ceremonial or ritual acts for evi- 
dence that their status and importance is being 
recognized. 

Political distrust among whites is rooted in 
their resentment and dissatisfaction with the 
course of American race relations and in a sense 
of political powerlessness. Our interview proto- 
cols are filled with bitter, angry outbursts, espe- 
cially from the lower status whites, who believe 
they are victims of a cynical government which 
is willing to grant any black demand in ex- 
change for votes and popularity. Most of the 
concessions being made, especially the symbolic 
gestures, seem to come at their expense. They 
feel leaderless and powerless in this new, confus- 
ing environment. In the past, their self respect 
and social orientation have been founded on 
myths of racial superiority which are being de- 
stroyed in the social revolution now taking 
place. Behind their anger we detect a sense of 
profound bewilderment and fear. White anxi- 
eties may be expressed in support of political 
leaders who seem to recognize their dignity and 
promise a return to “law and order,” but they 
are as much victims as oppressors. Whatever 
our view of them, however, these restless whites 
are a potentially powerful political element 
which must be taken into account when public 
policies are being developed. 


X. POLICY IMPLICATIONS 


Emerging from our analysis are the outlines 
of an ominous confrontation between the races. 
The growing sense of solidarity and racial iden- 
tification among blacks is being matched by ris- 
ing, increasingly bitter resentment among ele- 
ments of the white community. More often than 
in past decades, the anger and resentment of 
both sides is being translated from generalized 
racial hostility into focused political demands 
for specific programs or policies from agencies of 
both local and national government. These de- 


“E. Franklin Frazier, Black Bourgeoisie (Glen- 
coe: Free Press, 1957). 
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veloping tensions may precipitate the kinds of 
social changes being called for by blacks, but 
they could lead to an altogether different result. 
If both black and white citizens lose sufficient 
confidence in the essential trustworthiness of the 
government, the society may reach its political 
“tipping-point,” contraints on intemperate or 
even violent protest may completely disappear, 
and the stage will be set either for large-scale 
anti-democratic efforts at change by blacks and/ 
or massive attempts at reaction and repression 
by whites. 

The government’s success in avoiding a com- 
plete break-down in race relations depends, to a 
significant degree, on its success in building po- 
litical trust. Declining trust can be a stimulant 
to social change. The direction or nature of the 
changes, however, will be determined by the re- 
actions of the government or the rest of society 
to the demands of distrustful groups. If public 
officials are able to build or maintain high levels 
of trust, a broader range of policy options are 
opened for consideration and governments can 
more easily risk short term opposition from 
some groups in the hope of achieving an impor- 
tant long term result. When trust is low, how- 
ever, groups are unlikely to give the government 
the benefit of the doubt and may begin to call 
for immediate fulfillment of their demands. A 
dangerous process of competitive mobilization 
may begin. In-Gamson’s words: “The presenta- 
tion of demands by one group stimulates their 
presentation by others. Thus, it is possible for 
the loss of trust to encourage a ‘deflationary’ 
spiral akin to a run on the bank.” The level of 
trust, in other words, determines the amount of 
patience or forebearance citizens can be expected 
to exercise. Since the problems of finding an 
equitable and peaceful new basis for racial har- 
mony cannot be quickly solved, governments 
must have time to deal with them successfully. 
By building trust, governments may buy the 
time they need. 

The level of political trust existing at anv 
time is the result of a complex process involving 
interactions with many variables. It is a chang- 
ing reflection of a society’s politically relevant 
conflicts and tensions. When trust is high, ofi- 
clals are in a better position to make commit- 
ments or adopt controversial policies aimed a’ 
the solution of difficult problems. Since high lev- 
els of trust are an important resource which cu- 
shions the impact of programs some groups finc 
intensely objectionable, whenever substantia 
segments of the population begin to grow dis- 
trustful, it is Important for the government ta 


S Gamson, op. cit, p. 45. 
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act before the level of trust drops to the point 
where the resources to solve societal problems 
and rebuild trust cannot be mustered. When dis- 
twust is growing leaders are faced with the deli- 
cate problem of making policies which reach the 
sources of dissatisfaction at a time when any ac- 
tion is likely to make some group angry—often 
even some of those among their traditional po- 
litical constituencies. This is a high political 
price which leaders seek to avoid, thereby mak- 
ing the problem worse for themselves and often 
much worse for their successors. It is difficult to 
devise policies which can solve social problems, 
and still more difficult to build coalitions which 
ean enact these policies and support their en- 
forcement. The problem is doubly difficult when 
political trust is low. 

In this section on the implications of our anal- 
ysis for publie policy we emphasize racial prob- 
lems because they are the major concerns of our 
study and a fundamental problem faced by the 
nation, but we recognize that the legitimacy of 
our political system currently is being under- 
mined by controversies over many other social 
problems. It is not possible to separate cleanly 
the racial crisis from the problems of poverty, 
the Vietnam War, the development of huge pri- 
vate and public bureaucracies, and the student 
rebellions. The government’s response to all of 
them has contributed to political distrust. A 
thorough treatment of the problems of political 
disaffection would range far beyond the racial 
crisis, but our discussion is necessarily confined 
to these difficult issues by the limits of the data 
we have collected and the space available to us. 

Effective public policies, which have the im- 
portant side benefits of encouraging a growth in 
political trust, must be designed to meet the 
needs of the people they are meant to serve. As 
our analysis demonstrates, the factors influenc- 
ing political trust among Detroit’s population 
are not easily categorized. The causes of the sus- 
picions and hatreds which have created the ra- 
cial tensions we describe are deeply rooted in 
our history. No single, simple governmental pro- 
gram can be expected to eliminate the dangers 
we face or usher in a period of mutual compro- 
mise and understanding among blacks and 
whites. No matter what may be done, we are 
moving through an extremely difficult period of 
transition in race relations which almost inevita- 
bly will be accompanied by hurt feelings and ra- 
cial conflict. The level of turmoil we experienée, 
however, and the impact it has on the shape of 
American institutions, will depend in large part 
on the decisions made and the programs insti- 
tuted by public officials. Even though the situa- 
tion contains many intractable elements, if di- 
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saster is to be averted, the government must in- 
tervene whenever possible with effective efforts 
to build a truly inter-racial society. 

Racial harmony cannot be achieved unless the 
damage done by the innumerable insults and ra- 
cial slurs exchanged between whites and blacks 
during the last two centuries can be at least par- 
tially repaired. The desires of blacks for sym- 
bolie assurances of good faith, however, are be- 
coming increasingly difficult to grant because of 
mounting white resentment. Any policy which 
seems to grant benefits to blacks is mterpreted 
by segments of the white community as unfair, 
preferential treatment. Many of the whites in our 
sample believe that blacks are getting “something 
for nothing” simply because they are “trouble 
makers.” During the last two decades many high- 
ly significant symbolic gestures have been made 
which were designed to signify that blacks were 
being included as full partners in American soci- 
ety. These gestures have fueled the fires of white 
resentment, helped to stimulate a major realign- 
ment in Southern politics, and prompted the rise 
of political candidates like George Wallace. 
Black aspirations have also risen during this pe- 
riod, so that gestures which once were appropri- 
ate or satisfactory are now denounced as “to- 
kenism.” This emotion-laden struggle over sym- 
bolic assurances threatens to destroy the gov- 
ernment’s credit within both racial communities 
at once, and it constitutes the central dilemma 
of domestic policy making in contemporary 
American politics. 

We do not believe this dilemma can be 
avoided through a policy of prudent immobility. 
Although there is no easy way to reach a new 
state of racial accommodation, governments 
must make an effort to encourage that develop- 
ment. There are many ways in which govern- 
ments may seek to halt the erosion of political 
trust caused by heightened racial tensions, but 
there is no policy, including maction, which may 
be implemented without costs or dangers. Every 
governmental action will stimulate an intense re- 
action from some element within one of the two 
racial communities. Our analysis indicates, 
however, that if there is to be any hope of a re- 
surgence of trust in the integrity of American 
governmental institutions, the promise that all 
public forms of racial discrimination will be 
eliminated must be fulfilled. As our findings 
demonstrate, personal experiences of racial 
discrimination are an important determinant of 
political distrust among lower status blacks. The 
persistence of discrimination against members of 
the black community is also one of the most im- 
portant factors encouraging despair among up- 
per status blacks. The constitution requires that 
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‘racial discrimination be eliminated, and repeated 
leclarations that it would be stopped have been 
nade during the last two decades by public offi- 
als. Reducing efforts to fight discrimination at 
his time would only encourage disaffection and 
synicism in both racial communities. It would 
ead citizens to view their government, rightly, 
is an unprincipled entity willing to retract its 
jledges of justice in response to threats. If our 
aypotheses about political trust are valid, this 
vould lead even those who successfully made the 
shreats to distrust government more than be- 
‘ore. 

Many courses of action are open to those 
wishing to attack the problems growing out of 
the contemporary racial crisis, but none will 
aave a reasonable chance of success unless it in- 
volves a genuine effort at broad social reform. 
The developing sense of community among 
Jacks in Detroit, to which we have referred so 
often, is founded on a common outrage about 
the material and social status of their group. 
Fundamental social changes have transformed 
the black community since World War Two and 
ed to the widespread protests which marked the 
past decade. As a result of this controversy over 
the status and welfare of black Americans, an 
impressive new awareness of politics and public 
eaders has developed within the black commu- 
nity which is stimulating both higher expecta- 
tions and greater impatience with the slow pace 
3f change. The efforts of government to respond 
‘o black demands, no matter how small their 
scope or limited their success, have led to the 
sreation of groups and the generation of similar 
demands for change and improvement within 
the white coramunity. Many formerly quiescent 
ethnic and racial minorities and a significantly 
large segment of the white middle class have be- 
come critical of economic and social inequalities 
which were accepted as inevitable or simply ig- 
nored in the recent past. By responding to pro- 
test in the black community, the government 
has opened itself to similar demands from many 
other groups. It has also stimulated even higher 
expectations about its performance among all its 
citizens. Under these circumstances, once a pro- 
cess of competitive mobilization has begun, vig- 
orous action to meet demands is necessary if the 
government hopes to maintain its integrity and 
the trust of its citizens. 

Broad social reform does not come cheaply. 
Our analysis leads us to conclude that signifi- 
cant changes in the quality of public services 
and recognizable improvements in the level of 
well-being among large segments of the popula- 
tion are necessary if the society’s problems are 
to be solved. In short, unless some means are 
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found to raise large amounts of money for do- 
mestie programs, far beyond that now being 
used for these purposes, the problems arising 
from the racial crisis are almost certainly going. 
to get worse. 

When both the competence and good faith of 
the government are being called into question, 
action to deal with widely perceived social prob- 
lems is urgently needed. The policies called for, 
however, must be designed to meet several im- 
portant political criteria. Vitally needed moncy 
alone, even in unprecedentedly large amounis, 
will not necessarily insure the government’s 
creditability. Democratic governments which 
wish to build trust must also convince the public 
that policies are the result of consultation and 
citizen participation, that the opinions of aver- 
age people matter, and that individuals will re- 
ceive a fair hearing from public officials. Plans 
for establishing neighborhood city halls, institut- 
mg a system of ombudsmen to aid citizens in 
making complaints against public officials, creat- 
ing citizen review boards, electing advisory com- 
mittes, and decentralizing large public agencies 
all come in response to the demand that rigid 
and insensitive public bureaucracies be elimi- 
nated. These proposals differ somewhat, but 
they all share the aim of improving the respon- 
siveness of government to the complaints and 
desires of its citizens. 

Plans for creating more responsive bureaucra- 
cies through various forms of administrative rc- 
organization will have little chance of success 
unless they are accompanied by significant im- 
provement in the benefits offered by govern- 
ment, The need for increased public expendi- 
tures and the need for a heightened sense of 
governmental responsiveness are closely linked. 
Programs which are designed merely to give the 
citizens a new assurance of the government’s 
concern for their well-being without seeing that 
outputs are actually improved may produce bet- 
ter relations between citizens and officials in the 
short run, but in the long run they are likely to 
create even greater cynicism and disaffection. 

Our analysis indicates that policies which do 
not result in increased benefits or better govern- 
mental services will be inadequate either to 
build political trust or to deal with the racial 
crisis. Our data also suggest that the agencies 
of government must become more responsive 
and sensitive to the needs and fears of both 
blacks and whites, and that individual citizens 
must be given more opportunity to influence bu- 
reaucracies whose actions affect their lives in fun- 
damental ways. There are several policies now 
being proposed which might meet these criteria. 
One such option, which has recently received 
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considerable publicity, is the decentralization of 
large city school districts into smaller units based 
essentially on established racial and ethnic com- 
munities. Advocates of this reform argue that 
it combines meaningful social change, through 
increased funds and improved services, 
with heightened administrative responsiveness, 
through a locally elected school board and in- 
creased consultation by teachers with members 
of the community. The plan is also meant to 
promote a new awareness and pride in cultural 
identity among blacks which will eventually lead 
to greater motivation for learning, an improved 
educational climate, and higher scholastic 
achievement. Plans for community control over 
important city services call for recognition of 
the fact that little progress has been made to- 
ward racial integration and that society has long 
tolerated the existence of many ethnic and racial 
enclaves within the cities. Decentralization is de- 
signed to capitalize on these social trends rather 
than combat them in order to promote racial 
pride and, ultimately, better education. 
Decentralization of the administration of city 
services along racial lines may be initially satis- 
- fying to certain militant elements in the black 
community, and to many hostile, segregationist 
whites. By officially separating these antagonists 
and concentrating on enrichment of the existing 
communities decentralization plans are supposed 
to lay the foundation for a new racial harmony 
based on an even greater degree of cultural and 
racial pluralism than now exists. We believe, 
however, that there are serious dangers in any 
policy which grants legal recognition to the ra- 
cial divisions within our society and employs 
them as official administrative categories. 

The problems of resource allocation will likely 
be exacerbated once districts are clearly sepa- 
rated on racial and ethnic grounds. The tempta- 
tion to deny a fair share of essential resources to 
minority groups will receive legitimation as each 
district of the newly decentralized system is in- 
evitably called upon to provide the major 
sources of funds for its operations. This will only 
tend to encourage debilitating conflicts along ra- 
cial and ethnic lines and likely cut down the 
funding available to the districts which need it 
most. The result will be programs which do not 
live up to heightened expectations and decreased 
political trust. The prospects will be increased 
for competitive mobilization of racial and ethnic 
groups and uncontrollable conflicts in the future. 

We do not mean to discourage or belittle the 
importance of efforts to encourage a heightened 
sense of awareness and pride among blacks in 
their cultural identity. We do not believe, how- 
ever, that the government should play a large 
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role in this effort. Political leaders should con- 
centrate, instead, on turning the society’s atten- 
tion away from an exclusive concern with racial 
conflict to a new broader concentration on prob- 
lems of economic equality, the provision of med- 
ical care, housing, education and job training, 
the control of industrial planning and develop- 
ment, and the problems of environmental! pollu- 
tion. As coalitions of support are built on each 
side of these new controversies, racial conflicts 
might be displaced or reduced in importance. 
Schattschneider has observed that political 
“conflicts divide people and unite them at the 
same time, and the process of consolidation is as 
integral to conflict as the process of division.’* 
Struggles over fundamental social issues, rather 
than pitting whites and blacks against eack 
other on primarily racial grounds, might unite 
the two racial communities in pursuit of shared 
goals. 

In other words, the best hope of obtaining an 
enduring racial peace and building political trust 
at the same time is through a massive, genera. 
attack on the outstanding social problems of the 
society which affect both whites and blacks. I 
these efforts at social reform are large and ex- 
tensive enough, they would less likely be seen as 
special benefits designed solely for black people 
Although there appears to be significant white 
opposition to spending more money to improve 
conditions in the ghetto and great ambivalence 
about the pace of change in the status of blacks 
there is a sense that something must be done 
and a large reservoir of support probably exists 
among working and middle classs whites for ex- 
tensive new expenditures on such things as hous- 
ing, health and education which are aimed al 
improving the environment for all. 

The value of truly large scale efforts to re 
build the cities, provide employment and jot 
training, improve health care and meet other so- 
cial problems is that through their magnitude 
and impressiveness alone, even if no special ef. 
fort is made to emphasize their utility for black 
people, they might convince the black commu- 
nity that the government cares for their welfare 
and intends to provide them with the same ben. 
efits being provided for whites. Programs of thi 
kind would provide material benefits greatly de- 
sired both by working class blacks and whites 
and at the same time, might supply the symbolic 
assurances needed by the middle class blacks 
without unduly antagonizing the whites. Edel- 
man assures us that policies which distribute 


E, E. Schatischneider, The Semt-Sovereign Peo- 
ple (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston 
1960), p. 64. 
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tangible rewards may also have significant sym- 
bolic overtones: “Because the requisite condi- 
tions are always present in some degree, every 
instance of policy formulation involves a ‘mix’ of 
symbolic effect and rational reflection of inter- 
ests in resources, though one or the other may 
be dominant in any particular case.’”’6? 

The public policies we advocate would not 
achieve racial harmony and widespread political 
trust in the short run—no policy can achieve 
that. The reforms we envisage would call for a 
large scale reallocation of resources which would 
certainly set off monumental political struggles, 
leading possibly to governmental stalemate. It 
may be impossible, given the rhetorical legacy of 
the past twenty years, to convince discontented 
whites that programs of general social reform 
are not merely further cynical efforts to pay off 
the black community. The time may have 
passed when broadly based interracial coalitions 
of support for social reform can be created. It 
also may be impossible to create responsive, effi- 


“Murray Edelman, The Symbole Uses of Poli- 
tics (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1964), 
pp. 41-42, 
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cient and flexible governmental agencies of the 
size needed to carry out the large national pro- 
grams we have in mind. 

There are no easy solutions to the current 
American racial crisis, especially in view of the 
questions being raised in so many quarters 
about the legitimacy of established governmen- 
tal mstitutions and their ability to successfully 
meet the many demands being placed upon 
them. Our data reveal considerable political 
disaffection among blacks, but there is little de- 
sire as yet for separation from the political com- 
munity as a whole. Blacks overwhelmingly sup- 
port integration and even those who find vio- 
lence acceptable still display a willingness to 
participate vigorously in conventional politics. 
Events and policies of the next few years may 
cause political distrust to be generalized to the 
point where people wish to separate themselves 
completely from the American political commu- 
nity, but this is not an inevitable development. 
A workable, interracial society will not evolve 
without positive, calculated efforts to create it, 
but if genuine programs of social change are ag- 
gressively pursued, citizens may slowly gain new 
trust in the government, a process which might 
spiral upward with repeated successes. 


THE EFFECT OF THE AUSTRALIAN BALLOT REFORM 
ON SPLIT TICKET VOTING: 1876-1908* 


JERROLD G. RUSK 
Purdue University 


In the last two decades of political science, 
there has been considerable interest in the deter- 
minants of electoral behavior. Theories have 
been developed and tested on the sociological, 
psychological, and political antecedents of the 
vote. Virtually neglected in this search for deter- 
minants have been the institutional or structural 
properties of the electoral system itself. With a 
few notable exceptions, such factors as electoral 
qualification requirements, registration laws, 
and ballot and voting systems have not generated 
much research enthusiasm. These institutional 
properties, however, provide the framework 
within which the effects of other mdependent 
variables must be judged. This applies to all ba- 
sic electoral research—whether time specific or 
longitudinal—but especially to the latter. Too 
often longitudinal research tries to trace the 
causes of changing voting patterns without tak- 
ing into account the institutional framework. A 
pointed example of this is Walter Dean Burn- 
ham’s recent description of this country’s “chang- 
ing political universe” around the turn of the cen- 
tury?—-a change which he ascribed to a break- 


* This article is adapted from the author’s doc- 
toral dissertation of the same title (University of 
Michigan, 1968). Acknowledgments are due Angus 
Campbell, Warren E. Miller, Jack L. Walker, and 
Herbert F. Weisberg for their comments on the dis- 
sertation. A special debt of thanks is owed Philip 
E. Converse for reading and evaluating both the 
dissertation and this article. 

*The few exceptions include Angus Campbell, 
Philip E. Converse, Warren E. Miller, and Donald 
E. Stokes, The American Voter (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1960), pp. 266-289; Stanley Kelley, 
dr, Richard E. Ayres, and William G. Bowen, “Reg- 
istration and Voting: Putting First Things First,” 
this Review, 61 (June 1967), 359-379; V. O. Key, 
Jr., American State Politics (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1956); Donald R. Matthews and James W. 
Prothro, “Political Factors and Negro Voter Regis- 
tration in the South,” this Review, 57 (June 1963), 
355-367; and Warren E. Miller, “Memorandum to 
the President’s Commission on Registration and 
Voting Participation” (unpublished Michigan Sur- 
vey Research Center paper, 1963). 

*See Walter Dean Burnham, “The Changing 
Shape of the American Political Universe,” this RE- 
view, 59 (March 1965), 7-28. 


down in party competition and consequent voter 
alienation, but which undoubtedly could be par- 
tially, if not largely, explained by reference to the 
many institutional changes in voting rules which 
occurred during this period. The effects of insti- 
tutional properties must be sorted out if the re- 
searcher is to establish reliable baselines against 
which to measure the effects of other variables. 

The purpose of this study is to analyze the 
effects of one such institutional property of the 
electoral system—the Australian Ballot reform 
—on the changing split ticket voting patterns of 
the American electorate in the 1876-1908 time 
period, A theory is advanced to predict the ways 
in which ballot might be expected to affect split 
ticket voting. The theory encompasses not only 
the comparative effects of the Australian Ballot 
and the earlier unofficial “party strip” ballot, 
but also the differential effects of the varying in- 
ternal formats the Australian Ballot assumed in 
the several states. A test of this theory is then 
made—involving a comparison of mean split 
ticket scores for the various ballot conditions 
across states within election years and within 
states across election years. Results show that 
the basic theory is confirmed. A test of Walter 
Dean Burnham’s alternate theory of voting be- 
havior for this time period is also made, and it is 
shown to be largely unsubstantiated insofar as it 
is dependent on the ticket-splitting phenomenon. 
Final interpretations are generalized to the role 
and influence of other institutional properties of 
the system on the voting decision. 


Y. THE AMERICAN BALLOT SYSTEM? 


The Australian or “official” ballot was insti- 
tuted in most states in the early 1890’s. Massa- 


"The history of the American ballot system can 
be found in various sources such as Spencer D. 
Albright, The American Ballot (Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1942); Eldon 
C. Evans, A History of the Australian Ballot Sys- 
tem in the United States (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1917); Joseph P. Harris, Hlection 
Administration in the United States (Washington, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1984); Arthur C, 
Ludington, American Ballot Laws: 1888-1910 (Al- 
bany: New York State Library, 1911); and J. H. 
Wigmore, The Australian Ballot System as Em- 
bodied in the Legislation of Various Countries (2nd 
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‘husetts was the first to adopt it statewide in 
-888* and, in less than eight years, approximately 
10 percent of the states had followed suit. Rarely 
n the history of the United States has a reform 
novement spread so quickly and successfully. 
(he example of Australia, which originated the 
Australian Ballot Law in 1856, and several other 
ations who adopted this law was sufficient to 
‘ecommend the new system as a probable cure 
or the ills of the electoral administration of the 
ime. 

Before the introduction of the Australian Bal- 
ot, there was a separate ballot for each party 
‘alled a “party strip” or “unofficial” ballot since 
t was prepared and distributed by the party in- 
tead of the government. Fach party, in essence, 
nade up its own ballot, listing only its candi- 
lates, and had “party hawkers” peddle it to the 
roters in what resembled an auctioneering atmo- 
phere in and around the polling station. Each 
yarty also made its ballot distinctive by printing 
t in a different color and on a different sized 
heet from those of the other parties. This as- 
ured instant recognition of the ballot by the 
roters, and, in turn, recognition by the party 
vorkers of which party’s ballot a person picked 
ıp and voted. In addition, the fact that the ac- 
ual act of voting was usually performed in the 
open further assured that the people had no 
right to a secret ballot.’ 

The Australian Ballot system changed all this. 
It was completely different from the earlier svs- 
tem in concept and orientation. The new ballot 
was state-prepared and state-administered— 





ed.; Boston: Boston Book Co., 1889). In general, 
these references give much hetter accounts of the 
Australian Ballot era than the voting systems in 
use prior to that time. An exception to this is the 
book by Evans. 

4 Although the first Australian Ballots were 
adopted in 1888 and 1889, they did not become 
effective in federal elections until 1890. 

5 The party strip or unofficial ballot came into 
use in most states during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Before that time, the states 
(or colonies) had other forms of paper balloting, 
voice voting, or such unorthodox procedures as 
letting corn or beans designate one’s vote. At one 
time, in the early 1800’s, several states allowed the 
voter to make up his own ballot. The parties, 
noting this, were motivated to print their own 
ballots in order to thwart the use of handwritten 
ballots. This practice of party-prepared ballots 
was upheld in a Massachusetts Supreme Court 
decision in 1829, setting a precedent which was 
not challenged until the beginning days of the 
Australian Ballot reform. 
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hence making it an “official” and uniform ballo! 
which precluded the existence of party-prepare:| 
ballots. Secondly, the new ballot was a consoli- 
dated or “blanket” ballot, listing the candidate- 
of all parties on it instead of only the candidates 
of one party. Last, the ballot was secret, an im- 
portant complement to its being a consolidated 
ballot. The new system thus offered the voter an 
impartial, multiple-choice instrument, upon 
which he was allowed to deliberate and make a 
decision in the privacy of the polling booth. The 
intimidating party aura which so permeated the 
voting situation under the old system had been 
effectively dispelled. 

Most states enacted ballot laws with the basic 
principles of the Australian Law—officiality, 
consolidation, and secrecy—intact. This still left 
them free to determine the internal format of 
the ballot, a matter on which there was not #0 
much agreement among the states as there had 
been on the more basie provisions and gencral 
orientation of the Australian Law. Some states, 
following the lead of Massachusetts, looked once 
again to the original ballot law for cues and ba- 
sically adopted its nonpartisan practice of align- 
ing candidate names under office blocs. Some 
modification was made in this format, such as 
adding party names beside candidate names, but 
in general the ballot retained its objective, non- 
partisan character. Other states followed the 
lead of Indiana in enacting a party column ar- 
rangement of candidate names on the official 
ballot. This format resembled a consolidation of 
the old party strips, placed side by side on the 
same sheet of paper. In essence, these states had 
overlaid their old party strip system onto the 
new Australian framework. Today, these two 
types of official ballot are known as the “Massa- 
chusetts office bloc’ and “Indiana party 
column” arrangements. 

The popularity of the two types of official bal- 
lot varied in this early time period. As Figure 1 
shows, the office bloc format was the favorite of 
states in the beginning, but the party column 
design predominated after 1890, generally in- 
creasing in popularity over the years. The infer- 
ence can be drawn that the early popularity of 
the office bloc form was due to its association 
with the original Australian Ballot Law. But 
this type of ballot, even when modified by the 
addition of party names, was too objective and 
nonpartisan to be in keeping with the style and 
heritage of American politics. Americans soon 
changed the format of the ballot to party enl- 
umn, to correspond more with the partisan na- 
ture of their political life. They perceived the 
important contribution of the Australian Law as 
lying in its basic provisions and not in its spe- 
cific stipulation of internal format. 
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Ficure 1. Trends in State Adoption of Partisan Ballot Types and Features 


States also experimented in this period with 
adding certain features to the physical format of 
the ballot, such as straight ticket and party em- 
blem devices. States would try a feature, evalu- 
ate its results, and then decide whether or not to 
keep it on the ballot. Figure 1 reveals certain 
trends in this experimentation and the resulting 
decisions made. For instance, the straight ticket 
addition seems to have been well received, since 
its popularity gained over the years. In part, 
such a movement is to be understood in the light 
of the increasing popularity of the party column 
form, the straight ticket option adding to the 
partisan flavor of this kind of ballot. This is not 
to say that such an option could not be or was 
not offered on office bloc ballots but rather that 
the general trend was for its incorporation onto 
the party column format. Party emblem was less 
used, but it also increased in popularity during 
this period, primarily, again, as a complement to 
the party column ballot. 


II. BASIC THEORY 


The theory proposed here centers on the 
effects on voting of two key dimensions of the 
ballot as an institution—its structural properties 
and the electoral environment in which it is 
used. Such information about the ballot is ob- 
tainable from state statute books and historical 
accounts of the time. Certain logical develop- 


ments of this mformation and the use of pas 
research findings about voting behavior help us 
to understand how ballot law and usage define 
the parameters and alternatives of the decision- 
making process at the polls and how the individ- 
ual reacts under different ballot conditions. Two 
central hypotheses on ballot effects can be for- 
mulated. The first is that the Australian Ballot 
system had a stimulating effect on split ticket 
voting relative to its predecessor, the unofficial 
party strip ballot. The second is that the differ- 
ent internal formats of the official ballot them- 
selves had differential effects on split ticket vot- 
ing; in particular, we may hypothesize that the 
incidence of such voting was related to the de- 
gree of partisan orientation the particular ballot 
format displayed.’ 

Under the old party strip system, the voter’s 


“These central hypotheses.are based on a model 
of individual decision-making to be presented 
below. Testing such a model with aggregate elec- 
tion data is subject to the normal analytic cau- 
tions expressed by W. S. Robinson in his article, 
“Ecological Correlations and the Behavior of 
Individuals,” American Sociological Review, 15 
(June 1950), 351-357. For a discussion of the 
Robinson argument of “ecological fallacy” as it 
applies to this analysis, see Rusk, op. cit., es- 
pecially pp. 67-70. 
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lecision was, for all practical purposes, limited 
:0 a single choice—that of which party’s ballot 
o cast. If the voter was interested in several 
sandidates of different parties, he would have to 
veigh their relative importance and make a de- 
‘ision either to go with the one he liked best, or 
o go with what he considered to be the best 
yerall party slate of candidates. The same type 
f decision model could apply to parties as well, 
f the voter preferred this alternative to that of 
‘anking individual candidates. The important 
joint is that the ballot system encouraged the 
roter to reduce his several choices to one and 
chen take the party ballot corresponding to that 
lecision. 

The party strip system did not deny the pos- 
ibility of a split ticket vote being cast. There 
vere ways to vote a split ticket if the individual 
1ad the motivation to find out how and to exe- 
‘ute such a decision in an environment emphasiz- 
ng partisan norms and allowing only an open 
rote. One method was to “scratch” a name off 
che ballot and write the name of another party’s 
sandidate above it, Another was to take two dif- 
‘erent party ballots, marking each for certain 
offices, and then have them attached together 
sefore depositing them in the ballot box. Certain 
variants of these voting schemes existed in other 
states. But it was rare to find instructions on 
row to vote “a split ticket” printed on the bal- 
ot or for a party hawker to mention such a pos- 
sibility. The electoral environment discouraged 
Jeviant voting in most instances—the complete 
party control of the ballot encouraging and rein- 
‘orcing a tendency toward straight ticket voting. 

The voting situation was different under the 
Australian Ballot system. The voter no longer 
jad to reduce his several choices to a single 
Jominant choice; he could instead express his 
nultiple preferences as they stood across the 
new consolidated ballot. If he needed guidance 
m how to do so, the ballot had voting instruc- 
tions printed on it, and voting assistance was 
also obtainable from nonpartisan state officials. 
The presence of a secret vote gave further notice 
that the prevailing norms of the partisan world 
were capable of being broken at the polling sta- 
tion. In fact, the new system encouraged differ- 
ent norms more compatible with the changing 
milieu. Split ticket voting was on the rise be- 
cause the opportunity clearly existed to be used. 
This did not mean that electorates immediately 
registered large split ticket tendencies 
overnight; voters had to adjust to the new bal- 
lot instrument and the new norms that the 
changing milieu created. Old habits had to be 
modified or broken to adjust to the new situa- 
tion—habits that had been in existence for a 
long time. 
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Changes in voting habits (and the rate at 
which they took place) depended considerably 
on the internal format of the Australian Balot., 
The two different formats of the official ballot 
could have effects of their own. For instance, the 
party column format, since it had consolidated 
the party strips of the earlier period, continued 
to suggest a more partisan vote than its counter- 
part, the office bloc ballot. The similarity in 
style of the Indiana format to its predecessor 
was compatible with previous voting habits, 
thereby making it more difficult to recognize 
and use the ticket-splitting potential of the new 
ballot. On the other hand, the Massachuset(s 
ballot was conducive to an independent decision 
being made for each office. The alternatives it 
defined favored a multi-choice orientation rather 
than a single-choice one. The difference in orien- 
tation between it and the unofficial ballot proba- 
bly prompted a faster adjustment to its split 
ticket capabilities than to those of the Indiana 
format. 

The addition of straight ticket and party em- 
blem features to the ballot could also have 
effects on voting behavior. Such partisan devices 
suggested some decrease in split ticket voting 
from the levels normally associated with ballot 
format alone, but the extent of this decrease de- 
pended on the ballot format on which they were 
displayed. The devices probably had only a 
small effect on the party column ballot since this 
format already provided a strong partisan orien- 
tation. But because these devices stood in 
greater contrast to the office bloc format, they 
were more salient to the voter and thereby con- 
siderably decreased the likelihood of split ticket 
voting on this ballot. In statistical terms, they 
must have had something akin to mdependent 
effects on the Massachusetts form, but only in- 
teractive effects on the Indiana, ballot.’ 


Ill, OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS 
The first step in testing any theory is to oper- 


“In contemporary research on survey data, An- 
gus Campbell and Warren E. Miller show the 
voting effects of one of these partisan devices, 
the straight ticket provision. They find that there 
is a greater tendency toward party slate voting 
when a ballot format has a straight ticket device 
than when it does not. However, it is difficult to 
tell to what extent such effects are separate from 
ballot format considered as a variable since the 
correspondence between straight ticket provisions 
and party column formats (or multi-choice pro- 
visions and office bloc formats) is very close 
today, See Campbell and Miller, “The Motiva- 
tional Basis of Straight and Split Ticket Voting,” 
this Review, 51 (June 1957), 293-312. 
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ationalize its basic concepts; the second, to eval- 
uate the merit of such operations from a meth- 
eodological point of view. In this study, only the 
dependent variable—split ticket voting—needs 
to be operationalized. The independent variables 
of ballot types and forms are usable for analysis 
purposes directly as they are taken from state 
laws. 

The research literature provides few guide- 
lines for operationalizing the dependent variable. 
A measure authored by Walter Dean Burnham 
has gained some currency in the field and is re- 
lated to one theoretical interpretation of the 
voting patterns of this period.? The decision was 
made to use the Burnham measure, primarily for 
two reasons—tests show it to be capable of 
meeting our major analysis requirements, and 
use of it will facilitate contrasting our findings 
with those of Burnham in a later section of this 
paper. Results of experimentation performed 
with the Burnham measure in order to under- 
stand its behavior and its methodological 
strengths and weaknesses will be given below. 

The Burnham measure is defined as the differ- 
ence between the highest and lowest percentages 
of the two party vote cast for the Democratic 
party among the array of statewide races in any 
given state and election year For example, 
state A in a certain election year has the follow- 
ing statewide races, with the results expressed as 
Democratic percentages of the total vote cast 
for the two major parties: President, 51%; 
Governor, 49%; Secretary of State, 48%; State 
Treasurer, 48%; and, Attorney General, 48%. 
The split ticket value for state A in this election 
year is 3%. 

The central focus of the Burnham measure is 
on the competitive interaction of the two major 
parties im an electoral situation. This requires 
the exclusion of uncontested races and the vir- 
tual exclusion of races with third party activity 
from consideration in the split ticket computa- 
tions.1° Third party intrusions of a sizable na- 


8 Burnham, op. cit, p. 9. 

The definition of a “statewide race” was ex- 
panded in this paper to include an aggregation 
of the district congressional vote. As a check on 
this operation, another measure was constructed 
excluding the congressional vote, and, when com- 
pared, both revealed similar behaviors and in- 
terpretations in the subsequent ballot analysis. 

2 Burnham did not indicate what screening 
criteria he used to eliminate third party intru- 
sions in his data. The rule established in this 
study was that no race would enter the computa- 
tions if the third party vote contributed six or 
more percent to the total vote for that race. 
Admittedly, this figure was somewhat arbitrary 
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ture would especially create additional variatio 
in the two party vote which could not be consid 
ered a true split ticket effect for Burnham’s o 
our purposes.*+ 

As an aggregate-based measure, the Burnh 
index suffers from the same liabilities as othe 
such measures. For example, it assumes that the 
“gross difference value” it obtains is due solely 
to ticket-splitting, yet one realizes that some 
portion of this value is attributable to other 
causes. Election fraud, accidental miscounting of 
election returns, ete., can register artificial 
effects in the index. Also, since the measure is an 
aggregate difference figure, it would not detect 
mutual crossovers between the two parties 
which have the effect of cancelling each other 
out.12 After recognizing the weaknesses of an ag- 
gregate-based measure, the researcher must usu- 
ally take the position that such problems are ei- 
ther minor or else distributed fairly randomly 
among the various cases in the data collection. 

A fault more specific to the Burnham measure 
is that it does not provide for analysis of “com- 


and some might consider it too high; however, 
given the many and large third party movements 
in this period, the figure seems reasonable. To 
check this procedure, we also looked at those cases 
of states having third party vote figures greater 
than six percent for most of their races and yet 
where the percentage did not vary greatly across 
the set of contested races. These data, impure 
as they were, conformed to the same trendlines 
in the ballot analysis as the figures generated 
by the sereening criterion selected for use with 
the Burnham measure. This gave increased con- 
fidence in the findings, and on two occasions in 
the ballot analysis below (Tables 5 and 8), we 
display the “impure” values of states with the 
“pure” values of other states, carefully distin- 
guishing the two in such instances. 

"For certain research purposes, the third party 


vote would be a useful statistic to keep in the ~ 


split ticket picture. Third parties broaden the 
alternatives open to the voter and in this way 
contribute to split ticket voting in certain areas. 
However, when the concern is with fluctuations 
in the two party vote space, third party figures 
can only be viewed as creating needless disturb- 
ances in the data. 

2 Aggregate election analyses usually assume 
that voters crossover or split their tickets mainly 
in one direction—the direction of national trends. 
But even if this were not the case, the phenome- 
non of mutual crossovers would not contaminate 
our ballot analysis unless it occurred, for some 
reason, far more often in unofficial than in off- 
cial ballot states, a proposition that seems unlikely. 
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parable race sets” across states within a given 
election. The number and kinds of races from 
which it is computed can vary from state to 
state. The Burnham measure is rather best 
suited for analyzing ticket-splitting within states 
across election years as a means of controlling 
its “race composition factor.”!3 A major part of 
the analysis in this paper uses the Burnham 
measure in this context. But an analysis across 
states is also an important interest. In this situ- 
ation, use of the Burnham measure needs some 
intellectual justification since its values could 
fluctuate from state to state simply because of 
differences in the races composing it. Whether or 
not this is a disadvantage depends on how the 
index behaves as a function of the composition 
factor and what the relation of this behavior is 
to the predictions of ballot theory. 

Several tests of the Burnham index were con- 
ducted, primarily to determine the effect of the 
race composition factor, but also for the more 
general purpose of checking to see if the mea- 
sure was indeed tapping ticket-splitting. With 
regard to the latter purpose, the measure was 
found to behave as one might expect, both sta- 
tistically and theoretically. That is, as one in- 
creased the number of races in the index, its 
value would generally rise as a function of the 
probability of rare outcomes entering the calcu- 
lations. As one included the presidential race 
with two or more state-specific races, its value 
also tended to increase in keeping with the the- 
ory that the presidential race is a more powerful 
generator of short-term influences in elections. 
While these two tests suggested the validity of 
the measure, they also highlighted the possibility 
that states contesting larger numbers or given 
kinds of races could have higher split ticket val- 
ues simply because of their particular race com- 
position situations. Hence, another test was 
called for—and this revealed that the race com- 
position factor was not spuriously affecting our 
own predictions as to ballot effects. That is, it 
indicated that there were not larger numbers of 
races or given types of races associated with 
those ballot conditions predicted by ballot the- 
ory to have greater incidences of split ticket 
voting.1* A last test also confirmed this lack of 


” By “race composition factor’ is meant the 
types of races entering the Burnham index com- 
putations in any given state. Inspection of the 
data shows that this factor is fairly stable across 
elections though the index can in no way guar- 
antee a complete control over this. 

“While the primary purpose of this test was 
to examime the effects of the race composition 
factor on across-state, within-year analyses, it 
was also used in the within-state, across-year 
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spurious correlation and gave further evidence 
of validity. Three measures devised to have 
“comparable race sets,” and hence to control for 
the variable factor of race composition, behavell 
similarly and gave similar results in the ballot 
analysis as the Burnham measure. The results 
from all the tests indicated that, assuming some 
care with the number of races per state, the 
Burnham index reflected split ticket voting adc- 
quately and avoided any noticeable confounding 
or contaminating effects in its operations. 


IV. INTRODUCTION OF THE AUSTRALIAN BALLOT 


The Burnham split ticket values, when com- 
puted for the 1876-1908 time span, are quite re- 
vealing. Figure 2 displays a trendline of rising 
values in the years in which the Australian re- 
form took place. However, until ballot has 


analysis context, once again revealing an absence 
of correlation between the race composition fac- 
tor and the predictions of ballot theory. 

* The three measures computed were based on 
the presidential-gubernatorial, presidential-con- 
gressional, and gubernatorial-congressional pair- 
ings of races. Ideally, they would have been the 
best measures to use in an analysis of ballot con- 
ditions across states within election years since 
they standardize race sets; however, there are 
several reasons why, in practice, they were not 
so useful. For one thing, they severely limit tLe 
number of cases entering the analysis. Even with 
the pairings mentioned above, one is assured of 
most states entering only the presidential-con- 
gressional computations since some of them do 
not contest the gubernatorial race in a presiden- 
tial election year. With the addition of any third 
race to the index, more states would drop out 
of the computations for similar reasons. Second, 
the inclusion of but two races in an index for 
any given state does not allow much room for 
variation in the vote to occur. It certainly dors 
not provide one with good estimates of a state’s 
split ticket voting behavior. Third, such an index 
does not provide an adequate comparison with 
the results generated by the Burnham measure 
within states across election years. Comparability 
of the two modes of analysis is best achieved hy 
using the same measure rather than two differently 
constructed ones. Also, it is more appropriate to 
use the Burnham measure consistently in order 
to compare our results with those produced by 
Burnham for his interpretation of the voting 
behavior of this period. 

* Burnham, of course, also observed a rising 
split ticket trend in these years. His evidence 
for this was the split ticket scores of five states. 
See Burnham, op. cit, pp. 138-14, 17-20. 
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Ficure 2. Means of Split Ticket Voting Index by Election Year for Nation and Region 


been examined as an analysis variable, such a 
trend can only be regarded as indirect evidence 
of ballot’s effect on voting. Perhaps there were 
other ticket-splitting stimuli that were particu- 
larly active in the Australian Ballot years. More 
direct tests of the central hypothesis need to be 
undertaken in order to determine the role ballot 
played in this split ticket voting picture. 

One test is a within-year analysis of ballot 
conditions. Such a test also provides us with an 
election normalization device. Some control on 
different kinds and intensities of political stimuli 
can be put into effect by examining the unofficial 
and official ballot systems with regard to ticket- 
splitting in the same year. The results of this 
analysis are presented in Table 1. 

A few points need to be made about Table 1 
before it can be analyzed effectively. First, the 
number of cases in the table is necessarily lim- 
ited due to (1) the ballot reform being accom- 
plished in a short period of time, leaving few 
data points in the unofficial ballot categories, 
and (2) part of this general period, 1890-1908, 
being marked by fervid third party activity, 
making it necessary to drop some of the states 

(mainly in the Australian Ballot category) from 
the analysis. Second, the table contains not one 
but two unofficial ballot categories. Row (1) ref- 
ers to the general type of unofficial ballot in use 
during this period—the “pure party strip” which 
has been described in previous sections. Row (2) 


includes all ‘unofficial ballot states, combining 
the ballot cases of row (1) with the very few 
states (never more than five in the United 
States at any particular time) that used a devi- 
ant form of the unofficial ballot. This deviant 
form was called the “separate party strip sys- 
tem”—its distinguishing characteristic being 
that a separate party strip ballot was used for 
each office contested by the party instead of fol- 
lowing the modal pattern of placing all offices 
contested by the party on a single party strip 
ballot. Row (8) of the table is, of course, the 
official ballot category. 

The main finding in Table 1 follows the pre- 
dictions of ballot theory. Regardless of whether 
one compares row (1) or (2) with row (8), the 
direction of mean values shows that the Austra- 
lan Ballot states have more ticket-splitting than 
their unofficial counterparts m every election 
year in both the North and the nation.1? The 


"In some election years, the split ticket dis- 
tributions (as pictured on a standard low-to-high 
percentage value scale) were skewed to the right. 
Because of this, medians were computed to com- 
pare with the pattern of means. As one might 
guess, the results were similar in direction al- 
though some of the differences were smaller. Vari- 
ance figures in this and other tables also behaved 
predictably in accordance with the pattern of 
mean values. Another way to look at this basic 
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TABLE 1. SPLIT TICKET VOTING MEANS OF UNOFFICIAL AND AUSTRALIAN BALLOT STATES 
BY ELECTION YEAR FOR NATION AND REGION® 








Election Year Overall 
Ballot Condition r a eee eee Means 
1890 | 1892 | 1894 | 1896 | 1898 | 1900 | 1902 | 1904; 1906 | 1908 | 1890-1908 
Nation 
Pure Party Strip 1.51 0.8] — }1.0]0.7|0.4/0.31,2.8); — |3 1.8 
(1) 706); 3} ©) Gy) My) 3) @y By 0] 2) (29) 
All Party Strip 2.611.0)]0.6; 4.0) 0.7/1.4; 0.5} 2.6] 0.1 | 4.3 2,2 
(2) (18); !} (2)} @) @i A) @] @®] a) (4 (46) 
Australian Ballot 2.6/2.2 | 2.4] 4.3 6 if 4 3.6 
(3) (7) | (18) | (11) | (84) | (26) | (86) | (20) | (21) | (13) | (21) (202) 
North 
Pure Party Strip | 1.7] 0.8] — | 1.0) 0.7]0.4]0.38)2.8 | — | 3.3 
(1) (13) |] @ | ©] MM} Mi (2)] (2) @i O@] (2) (26) 
All Party Strip 1.610.810.9 11.7 | 0.7 | 1.6} 0.5 | 2.7) 0.1! 4.8 7 
(2) (14)| 4} @i (2) (2)} @i @i By] Mi (3) (36) 
Australian Ballot 2.212.381 2.1 | 4.9 | 2.6 | 2.6 T i O22 N 3.8 
(3) (6) | (11) | (8) | (28) | (24) | (27) | (19) | (15) | (12) | (16) (167) 
South 
Pure Party Strip TS eae ae ede coe Gad bk Ca Geen Gee 0.4 
(1) (3); ()] (0); (@);) (©) |} (©); (©); ©) | ©) i ©) (3) 
All Party Strip 5.411.910.3818.5; — | 0.9}; — | 2.2] — | 2.6 8 
(2) 4); ©! 1 @) 0] Mi?! ©) WM] ©] 0) (10) 
Australian Ballot 4.6[1.7138.8 | 1.4] 3.4] 2.8/2.2] 3.211.251.7 2.5 
(3) (1) @)1 (2) (©)] @) @) 1 ©] a)i (5) (35) 


a Category (2) refers to all unofficial ballot states; category (1) refers to those unofficial ballot states 
which have all major statewide races on a single party strip ballot. Figures in parentheses denote 
the number of states on which the mean split ticket value was based for any given cell entry. 


strength and consistency of this pattern of vot- 
ing values attest to its own importance. The new 
official ballot allowed and encouraged split ticket 
voting. As a contrast, the South manifests a rag- 
ged, nonconsistent pattern. Partly this can be 
ascribed to madequate cases for analysis pur- 
poses because of our data screening process. But 
also it is thought that the deviant form of unof- 


relationship is conveyed in Table 3 below, which 
presents the split ticket means for the ballot 
conditions for each state separately over all years, 
thereby holding constant the variation in the 
other states while viewing state X. 


ficial ballot, which was used by a few southern 
states, motivated additional split ticket voting 
beyond that associated with the modal party 
strip ballot system. Such a tendency, given the 
few data cases in the table for the South, would 
accentuate the importance of this ballot in ex- 
plaining the idiosyncrasies in this region’s ticket- 
splitting picture. 

A comparison of rows (1) and (2) by nation 
and region comments on the unique split ticket 
properties of the “separate party strip ballot 
system,” the deviant form of unofficial ballot. 
For instance, in the nation, in all but one year 
the values of row (2) are greater than those of 
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row (1). Since row (2) is an average of row 
(1) values and those of the deviant unofficial 
ballot states, one can easily infer that the 
deviant ballot is associated with the larger split 
ticket tendencies. The reason for this association 
lies in the fact that the voter had to choose a 
separate party ballot for each office for which he 
wished to vote; in so doing, he was faced with 
several possible decision-making situations, and 
unlike the voter in the modal party strip system, 
he did not have to reduce his several choices to 
a single dominant choice. The separate party 
strip system thus encouraged some modicum of 
ticket-splitting, at least generally greater than 
that evidenced’ in pure party strip ballot states. 
Its effects were more pronounced in the South 
than in the North, but the general tendency ex- 
isted in both regions. 

While the Australian Ballot and, to a lesser 
extent, the separate party strip system encour- 
aged split ticket voting, a perusal of row (1) in 
the table reveals that the pure party strip states 
had very little split ticket voting in almost every 
election from 1890 through 1908. In fact, the 
values are similar in size to those registered in 
the same situation in earlier years before the 
Australian Ballot appeared m America. One 
might expect the values to rise in election years 
showing high split ticket values in the Austra- 
lian Ballot states, but a comparison of rows (1) 
and (3) shows this rarely to be the case. For the 
separate party strip system, there seems to be 
some tendency in this direction as a result of its 
unique split ticket properties, but the modal 
party strip system presents a considerable obsta- 
cle to ticket-splitting in most elections, including 
some high ticket-splitting elections. 

Another important aspect of Table 1 is the 
consistency of the unofficial-official ballot com- 


parisons, given the varied stimuli probably asso- ` 


ciated with the different election years. The ar- 
rangement of the data is the same across all 
years—high and low stimulus, or turnout, 
elections, “Republican” and “Democratic” years. 
A more rigorous analysis of this across-year con- 
sistency in the data would be through regression 
techniques. Such techniques can pinpoint the 
amount of temporal covariation in voting prop- 
erties between the Australian and unofficial bal- 
lot conditions. The resulting slope lines and coef- 
ficients would comment on the relative sensitiv- 
ity within each ballot condition to whatever 
short-term forces Jead to more or less ticket- 
splitting over the years. Such regressions were 
performed on the values in Table 1, considering 
the Australian Ballot values as the independent 
variable and the two unofficial ballot categories 
successively as dependent variables. The findings 
from both analyses revealed little variation in 
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the effects of the unofficial ballot relative to the 
official one, indicating once again that people us- 
ing the official ballot were more likely to trans- 
late whatever short-term forces there were in | 
these years into greater split ticket voting. The- 
official ballot provided the best opportunity for | 
people to express their reactions to the short- 
term forces in the political environment. 

A summary of the effects of the unofficial-offi- 
cial ballot conditions across all years can here 
serve to highlight the effects we have observed 
within given election years. As shown in Table 2, 
the progression of split ticket values is as pre- 
dicted and reflects the need to consider the two 
pre-Australian forms as separate categories with 
separate effects. This logic fits well with the idea 
that the two are conceptually different and that 
this difference is shown to have predictable in- 
fluences on ticket-splitting behavior. The domi- 
nant theme of the two is, of course, registered 
by the pure party strip. system with its low fre- 
quency of split ticket voting, since it was the 
type of unofficial ballot used by about 90 per- 
cent of the states. The contrast between the two 
pre-Australian categories and the Australian 
Ballot reflects the split ticket potential existing 
with a secret, consolidated ballot. The opportu- 
nity is presented by the ballot and stands in 
contrast to the party emphasis in the earlier 
voting system. 

Another way to look at the effect of ballot is 
to take each state separately and compare its 
split ticket voting before it adopted the official 
ballot with such voting after adoption. The anal- 
ysis mode then shifts from comparing mean split 
ticket scores of the unofficial and official ballot 
conditions across states within election years to 
within states across election years. Within this 
mode, comparisons will usually be made for sim- 
ilar types of elections—keeping presidential and 
off-year elections distinct because of the differ- 
ing stimuli associated with each. 


TABLE 2, SPLIT TICKET VOTING MEANS OF 
UNOFFICIAL AND AUSTRALIAN BALLOT 
STATES OVER ALL ELECTION YEARS, 
1876-19088 


Ballot Condition Split Ticket Means 





Pure Party Strip 1.2 (197) 
Separate Party Strips 38.1 (20) 
Australian Ballot 3.6 (202) 


a The first two row categories refer to different 
types of the unofficial ballot. 
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Practically speaking, the actual computations 
involve summing a state’s split ticket values for 
elections of the same type, within each of the 
two ballot time periods, and then deriving a 
mean value for each period. Such an aggregation 
across elections within ballot periods has the ad- 
vantage of sharpening the accounting of effects 
attributable to the ballot while dampening out 
(through mutual cancelling) the effects of any 
unique election year stimuli. The end product of 
such aggregating and averaging operations 
should be good estimates of each state’s ticket- 
splitting behavior in the two ballot environ- 
ments.?8 

The data for presidential elections are pre- 
sented in Table 3 and resemble the other data 
sets with respect to the effects of the official 
ballot. All but one state—97 percent of the 
states in all—have a higher split ticket figure for 
their official ballot period than for their unoffi- 
cial ballot period. In almost all of the states, the 
split ticket values of the two periods differ quite 
remarkably. Some states, such as Iowa, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Oregon, and Rhode Island, 
reveal very little ticket-splitting in the party 
strip phase, but mushroom in value when the re- 
form movement took hold. What is important m 
this regard is the increment in split ticket voting 
from the unofficial ballot condition (as expressed 
in ratios of ballot categories) and not a given 
percentage increase taken to be a standard for 
all states to pass or fail. The relative increase is 
the item of interest, and, in most cases, such an 
increase is quite large. A doubling. tripling, or 
quadrupling of such voting is commonplace 
among the various states. 

Some excellent summary mformation can also 
be gleaned from Table 3. The import of its mes- 
sage is similar to earlier statements, but it can 
give us some indication of the average effect of 
the two ballot time periods. In the table, 
twenty-nine states qualify as having both unoffi- 
cial and official ballot conditions. For these 
states, ticket-splitting goes from a mean value of 
1.1 to 3.4 for the two ballot conditions, an in- 
crease of approximately three times. This is the 
average effect, of the official ballot for states 
having both forms in presidential years. For all 
states, the figures deviate even more—1.1 to 4.1. 

Several states, of course, were deleted from 
the first set of figures because of one or the 
other of two reasons—they used the unofficial 
ballot exclusively in this period, or, the converse, 


*The voting estimates are “good” except for 
the fact that there is a rising split ticket curve 
in this period that makes sense substantively. 
Better estimates could be obtained by excluding 
ihe transition trends in the data. 
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TABLE 3. SPLIT TICKET VOTING MEANS OF 
UNOFFICIAL AND OFFICIAL BALLOT PERIODS 
OF STATES IN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 

YEARS, 1876-1908* 


eA NRE ARES ANNMGARAARAR a heal 





Unofficial | Official | Difference Category 


State Ballot Ballot of 





Ped Peod] Meade d 

Alabama 1.16 = m i, 0 
Arkansas 0.85 2.08 1.40 2, °2 
California 1.12 2.15 1.03 | 2 
Colorado 2.62 3.88 1.26 i 4 5 
Connecticut 0.60 — me 4, 9 
Delaware 0.28 1.14 0.86 4, 5 
Florida 0.70 2.70 2.00 3 2 
Georgia — —— — 0, 0 
Idaho — 2.03 ammm 0, 3 
Illinois 1.18 1.20 0.02 a 2 
Indiana 0.38 1.10 0.72 4,006 
Iowa 0.93 3.40 2.47 Boo og 
Kansas 2.77 0.72 -2.05 d, A4 
Kentucky 0.45 1.58 1.13 d, 4 
Louisiana 1.10 — mmen 2, 0 
Maine — — ae 0, 0 
Maryland 0.48 1. 54 1.06 4, 6 
Massachusetts 1.15 6.58 5.43 2, 6 
Michigan 1.00 6.62 5.62 3, t 
Minnesota 2.63 16.58 13.95 3, 4 
Mississippi 2.00 == _ 2, 0 
Missouri 1.57 2.00 0.43 G, I 
Montana — 12.90 mme 0, 3 
Nebraska 2.05 3.65 1.80 4, q4 
Nevada 1.80 4,35 2,85 : p 
New Hampshire 0.72 4.08 3.36 4, 35 
New Jersey 1.28 — ma 9, 0 
New York 6.858 2,833 1.45 Oo, 3 
North Carolina 0.48 — m= 4, 0 
North Dakota — 8.44 ~— 0, 3 
Ohio 0.65 1.98 1.33 4, | 
Oregon 0.18 3.15 2.67 4, 2 
Pennsylvania 0.42 0.70 0.28 ee 
Rhode Island 0.55 5.46 £91 4, 3 
South Caroling — — = 0 0 
South Dakota — 1.40 - 0, 32 
"Tennessee 1.70 2.30 0.60 4, 4 
Texas 0.55 3.40 2.85 J9 
Utah — 18.65 — 0, 2 
Vermont 1.92 4.06 2.14 1,08 
Virginia 0.30 5.73 5.43 3,003 
Washington = 3.23 oe 0, 3 
West Virginia 0.73 2.40 1.67 3,39 
Wisconsin 0.57 1.30 0.73 s 2 
Wyoming — 4.06 mee 0,000 

Means of —— toe ne an ~~. om 

State Means 1.1 4.1 2.3 128, 125 


a wm ata 


2 The unofficial ballot category covers the period from 1876 
through the last presidential election before change from the 
unofficial ballot for each state. The oficial ballot category covers 
the period from the first presidential election in which the 
Australian Ballot was used through the 1908 election. The 
designation “category cases” refers to the number of elections 
entering the split ticket mean computations for the unofficia 
and official ballot periods of any given state. 


they adopted the official ballot, never having 
any previous ballot system. The incidence 0’ 
ticket-splitting for the first category of states i- 
very low—0.8 percent. The second category o 
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TABLE 4. SPLIT TICKET VOTING MEANS OF 
UNOFFICIAL AND OFFICIAL BALLOT STATES 
IN SELECTED YEARS OF BALLOT CHANGE® 





= : 
Ballot Condition 1890 | 1892 | 1894 | 1896 | 1898 


mannen | ape F aa a E naa $ e mmm 


Pure Party Strip {1)] 1.5 0.8 — 


NN sanaa a a | Ea n a 


AN Party Strip (2)| 2.5 


First Election Year 2.6 1.9 2.6 
of Official Ballot Use (3) (7) (9) {1} (2) (0) 


bee 





Second Blection Year ameen 3.0 2.4 2.6 2.8 
of Official Ballot Use (4)] (0) (4) (8) (2) (3) 


a It should be noted that in order to trace the same set of 
states from the first to the second year of official ballot use, one 
must compare a given election in category (3) with the succeed- 
ing election year in category (4)'of the data set. Some states, 
however, will be missing in one or both years of the data set 
because of failure to meet its screening requirements. 


states, those western states entering the Union 
in the early 1890’s or later, go in the opposite 
direction—they display the highest split ticket 
average in the study, 7.2 percent. Obviously, 
variables other than ballot were contributing to 
this outcome. The entrance of a territorial entity 
into national politics in itself must promote 
some reactions similar in kind to those shown 
for the ballot. The presence of the ballot makes 
it easier to implement such reactions. However, 
even when the large split ticket effects of these 
official ballot states are controlled for, the basic 
relationship between ballot and voting behavior 
still holds, as our example of the twenty-nme 
states above indicated. 

The same story of ballot effects repeats itself 


in the off-year election figures so that little new ` 


information is to be gained from this data 
source. Approximately 85 percent of the states, 
in the off-year election context, show a rise In 
ticket-splitting in their Australian Ballot period. 
When off-year and presidential types of elections 
are merged, 91 percent of the states reveal the 
predicted direction. 

Demonstration that ballot has an effect on 
split ticket voting is only one part of an analy- 
sis; for ballot theory to be substantiated, split 
ticket voting patterns must be shown to have 
changed in the states shortly after the new bal- 
lot was introduced. A reasonable prediction 
would be that, in accord with adjustment pat- 
terns, split ticket voting would show a rise in 
either the first or second election year in which a 
state used the new ballot. This proposition is 
first tested across states within these crucial 
years of ballot. change. Table 4 presents mean 
split ticket values for three categories of states 
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—unofficial ballot states (row 1 or 2), official 
ballot states in their first year of new ballot use, 
and official ballot states in their second year of 
use. According to the data, both the first and 
second years of ballot use seem to be good indi- 
cators of the effects of the official ballot. Sizable 
differences exist between the unofficial and offi- 
cial ballot states, as a comparison of either row 
(1) or row (2) with rows (3) and (4) indicates. 
States adopting the new ballot soon changed 
their voting patterns from those remaining stead- 
fast to the existing system. Voters were seen 
to be adjusting to the new ballot and its ticket- 
splitting potential without much difficulty. 

A second way to test this proposition of early 
ballot effects is within states across election 
years. In Table 5, split ticket values are listed 
for each state in its last election year using the 
unoflicial ballot and the first two elections using 
the official ballot. Also listed are “difference val- 
ues” between the last unofficial ballot election 
and the second election year in which the official 
ballot was used. (Use of the second, instead of 
the first, election year in computing these “dif- 
ferences” rests on the assumption that it is less 
disturbed by adjusting tendency “noises” of the 
electorate toward the new ballot.) The type of 
election, presidential or off-year, used in these 
unofficial-official ballot comparisons is decided 
separately for each state, according to which 
year its change of ballot occurred. 

Of first interest in the data is the fact that 
approximately 80 percent of the states had 
greater split ticket scores after they adopted the 


new ballot. The difference values in column (4) 


show this, and the trend is repeated when one 
compares columns (1) and (2). Certainly, this 
finding would be more impressive if higher, yet 
its consistency with our earlier tables is further 
evidence of this type of patterning in the data. 
The ballot picture is improved if one considers 
a few additional features of the data. For one 
thing, the deviations in the difference values are 
very small for the remaining 20 percent of the 
states. This is because these states adopted the 
party column type of official ballot, which in 
many respects resembled the earlier unofficial 
ballot situation. Of note here too is the obser- 
vation that most of the party column states 
showing the predicted direction also registered 
but small difference values. (Asterisks denote 
the party column states in Table 5.) The next 
section will show that the party column form in 
the first few years revealed similar split ticket 
figures to the pre-Australian Ballot states. The 
habits formed by the party strip situation car- 
ried over to the party column form, with its ar- 
rangement of party strips and straight ticket 
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TABLE §. SPLIT TICKET VALUES OF STATES IN LAST 
ELECTION BEFORE AND FIRST AND SECOND 
ELECTION YEARS OF OFFICIAL BALLOT USE, 

FOR COMPARABLE ELECTION TYPES® 











Last First Second | Difference 
Election | Election | Election | Values 
Year Year Year j(Colurnn3 
State Using Using Using Minus 
Unofficial | Official Official }Column 1) 
Ballot Ballot Ballot 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
California 0.7 (2.7) 4.0 3.3 
Colorado 1.6 1.0 5.6 4.0 
Delaware* 0.1 0.1 2,1 2.0 
Tilinois* 0.9 (0.5) 1.4 0.5 
Indiana* 0.4 0.7 (0.5) (0.1) 
Towa* 0.6 (0.8) 6.0 5.4 
Wentucky* 0.2 on 0.6 0.4 
Louisiana* 1.9 — 0.6 —1.3 
Massachusetts 1.2 3.6 2.2 1.0 
Michigan* 0.6 (2.2) 0.6 0.0 
Minnesota 3.8 (6.3) (6.4) (2.8) 
Nebraska 2.6 {8.1} 3.2 0.6 
Nevada 2t (7.2) 4.9 2.2 
New Hampshire 1.0 1.4 6.8 5.8 
New York* 0.5 2.3 1.6 l.i 
Ohio* 0.8 0.7 0.2 0.2 
Oregon 0.7 one 3.9 3.2 
Pennsyl!vania* 0.5 0.1 0.3 —0.2 
Rhode Island (0. +4) 2.8 3.2 (2.8) 
Tennessee 1.1 4.6 1.9 0.8 
Vermont* 1.6 2.1 4.3 2:7 
West Virginia* 0.5 0.4 0.2 —0.3 
Wisconsin* (1.4) 1.4 (1.1) |¢€~0.3) 
Means 1I 2.4 2.7 1.6 


2 Most values in the table met the screening requirements of 
the Burnham index. Those enclosed in parentheses did not but 
were included as “impure” cases as defined in footnote 10 above. 
In order for a state to be included in the table, it had to have 
split ticket values in both the last election before and the second 
election of official ballot use—thus excluding those states that 
had no pre-Australian period, those never adopting the official 
ballot in the 1876-1908 time period, and those screened out of 
even the “impure data set’’ in these heavily “third party” elec- 
tion years. For a given state, the ‘'difference value” compares 
the split ticket scores of similar types of elections (either presi- 
dential or off-year), depending on when the ballot change took 
place. The designation ‘‘—”’ entered for some states in column 
(2) indicates that these states’ split ticket values were not in- 
cluded because of failure to meet the requirements of either the 
Burnham index or its “impure version.” 

* Denotes states having the party column format in their 
second election year of official ballot use. 


provision facilitating the continuation of these 
habits. 

Lending further weight to our ballot interpre- 
tation is the fact that with continued use of the 
party column format over time, the split ticket 
figures do increase. Admittedly, this tendency is 
not major, yet it does exist, as we shall see in 
Figure 3 below. The reasons for the increased 
split ticket use of the party column form over 
time are probably twofold—a continuing adjust- 
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ment to the new ballot and a given election pro- 
ducing a desire to use the split ticket property of 
the ballot, 

Thus, an analysis within states across electiqn 
years substantiates the earlier results found by 
examining data across states within election 
years. The new ballot has effects on voting be- 
havior not only, generally speaking, across time, 
but also fairly immediately after it is introduced 
in the several states. 


V, TYPES OF AUSTRALIAN BALLOTS 


The general conclusion of the last section was 
that the introduction and establishment of the 
official ballot facilitated a rise in split ticket vot- 
ing. A more detailed question has to do with the 
relative contributions of the party column and 
office bloe types of this ballot to such ticket- 
splitting and also the contrast of their effects 
with those of the earlier unofficial ballot system. 

Figure 3 presents the split ticket pictures for 
party column, office bloc, and unofficial ballot 
states in the North. The values in the figure are 
mean scores for each ballot condition within the 
election years of the 1890-1908 time period. 
Looking first at just the two types of official bal- 
lot states, one notes the wide divergence in their 
respective split ticket values, suggesting the in- 
fluence of differing internal ballot formats on 
voting behavior. Ticket-splitting is significantly 
higher under the less partisan arrangement of 
the office bloc form than under the party col- 
umn type. 

It is also interesting to contrast each form o 
the official ballot with the unofficial ballot. The 
spread between the office bloc and unofficial bal- 
lots is sizable, reflecting a marked difference ir 
the ticket-splitting potentialities of the two. 
Smaller differences are shown between the party 
column and unofficial ballots, especially before 
the turn of the century. The correspondence bh. 
orientation and design of the two ballots un- 
doubtedly has much to do with their closer spli- 
ticket values. Both ballots have “party” as thei: 
main focus and both provide an easy means o` 
voting a straight ticket, if in somewhat differen: 
senses.1° Identification of party, its column o- 
strip arrangement, and the attached emblem o- 
color of ballot are conceptual parallels thas 


There were two ways to vote a straight ticket 
in an unofficial ballot state—either deposit a given 
party strip in the ballot box unmarked or else 
mark it for all the candidates on it. Some states 
by law specified one way or the other, but some 
allowed both ways. In a party column state, one 
could vote a straight ticket by marking the entire 
ballot or by making a single mark if such a3 
option was provided. 
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could facilitate the task of straight ticket voting 
for the elector.?° 

In spite of this stress on the relatively close 
voting patterns of the party column and unofh- 
cial ballots, it is important to note, on the other 
hand, the very existence of divergence. As pre- 
dicted, the party column form of the official 
ballot had somewhat greater ticket-splitting than 
the unofficial ballot, since its consolidation and 
secrecy features provided a better opportunity 
for this type of voting.2! Across time this differ- 


"The split ticket differences between the party 
column and party strip systems become even 
smaller if one contrasts the latter with only those 
party column states having emblem and “single 
mark” features. The effects of these two devices 
will be explored in later tables. 

“Two deviations occur in the data—for the 
years of 1890 and 1894. The deviation in 1890 is 
possibly due to the extremely small number of 
party column cases involved, 1890 being the first 
election in which this form of the Australian 


ence in voting between the two ballots became 
more marked as electorates adjusted to the split 
ticket potential of the new ballot. It took time 
for voting habits to change, and the similarity 
of the party column and unofficial conditions was 
an important reason why such habits changed 
more slowly under the party column than under 
the office bloc format. 

These comparisons of the three trendlines in 
Figure 3 can also give us a better understanding 
of the voting patterns earlier observed in Table 
1. The large differences between the official and 
unofficial ballot conditions were, to a large ex- 
tent, a product of the effects of the office bloc 


Ballot was used by any of the states. The de- 


viation in 1894 is due to a separate party strip 
situation in one state. The differences between 
the two systems would have been larger and 
cleaner if one had contrasted pure party strip 
values with party column values; this tact was 
not taken in Figure 3 simply because two years 
had no values for the former condition. 


1970 


‘states—at least in the first part of the Austra- 
lian period. It was not only the fact that a state 
switched to the official ballot that prompted a 
rise in ticket-splitting—it was also the condition 
of imposing a specific internal format on this 
ballot, namely the office bloc arrangement, that 
facilitated the larger increments in voting fluid- 
ity. After the turn of the century, the split 
ticket trendiine of the party column states devi- 
ated more seriously from the unofficial ballot 
trendline—resulting in a greater contribution of 
the Indiana ballot to the sizable Australian Bal- 
lot ticket-splitting figures and, hence, to their 
differentiation from the unofficial ballot figures. 

A different analysis of the party column, office 
bloc, and unofficial ballots, involving within- 
state, across-year comparisons, produced the 
same results as shown in Figure 8. Office bloc 
states had higher mean split ticket scores than 
party column states, and both types of ballot 
states had greater mean split ticket scores in 
their official ballot period than in their unofficial 
ballot period. A study of those states that 
shifted ballot formats in their Australian years 
also revealed higher mean split ticket values for 
the period in which they used the office bloc for- 
mat. 

Within and across state comparisons have 
shown the impact of ballot format on voting 
habits. Obviously, this is a crucial variable in 
the overall ballot picture. But still there are 
other factors to consider—states could and did 
embellish these formats with straight ticket 
provisions and party emblems. Ballot formats 
did not have to exist in isolation, and the addi- 
tion of these features could have added effects 
on electoral behavior. 

The same sort of analysis was performed with 
these ballot features as with the party column— 
office bloc dichotomy in Figure 3. That is, states 
were divided into those having and those not 
having straight ticket or party emblem features 
on their ballots. The results were similar in 
trend to the party column—office bloc contrast, 
and, indeed, the differences in split ticket scores 
between the straight ticket and non-straight 
ticket situations were comparable in magnitude 
to those found between the party column and 
office bloc formats. 

The finding of associations between voting 
patterns and the two ballot features is a step in 
the right direction—but only the first step. 
There is a further question as to how these fea- 
tures relate to one another and to the format of 
the ballot. 

All possible combinations of the two partisan 
features and ballot format were surveyed to an- 
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TABLE 6. RELATION OF BALLOT FORM AND 
STRAIGHT TICKET PROVISION TO SPLIT 
TICKET VOTING, 1890-1908* 


~~ 


Presence of | Absence of 


Straight Straight | Marginals 
Ticket Ticket 

Party 2.7 -0 Bi 
Column (106) (17) (123) 
Office Siw 5.3 5.0 
Bloc (16) (63) (79) 
Marginals 2.8 4.8 3.6 

(122) (80) | (202) 


a Cell entries are split ticket means computed 
over all election years, 1890-1908, for states 
having the ballot combinations listed in the table. 


swer the question about their interrelationships.2° 
They showed ballot format to be the domi- 
nant explanatory factor. The most revealing 
pairing of variables was that of ballot format 
and the presence or absence of a straight ticket 
provision. As shown in Table 6, both variables 
had considerable gross effects on voting, but 
larger differences occurred between types of bal- 
lot format when presence or absence of a 
straight ticket provision was controlled for than 
vice-versa. 

The importance of the straight ticket provi- 
sion depended on the ballot format on which it 
was placed. In the case of the party column bal- 
lot, the split ticket value seemed little affected 
by whether or not a straight ticket option was 
present. The party column format in itself was 
facilitative of straight ticket voting, and the 
straight ticket provision added only the ease of 
marking just one “X” instead of marking an 
“X” for each candidate. It took little extra effort 
to mark “X’s” down a column, especially giver 
the earlier experience with the party strip sys- 
tem. 


* Originally, such combinations were viewer 
within election years and the direction of meai 
split ticket values was basically as predicted. 
However, one quickly confronted cells with fev 
cases since several ballot configurations appcarec 
with rare frequency in reality. Given these con- 
ditions, a better strategy was to aggregate hallo. 
cases across time to better observe their effec! : 
and the following analysis is based on this pre- 
cedure. 


1234 


' The straight ticket variable, however, took on 
more importance when on the office bloc ballot. 
Here it cut down the ticket-splitting potential of 
a ballot offering many independent decision- 
making possibilities. The voter could escape the 
problem of deciding on each successive office 
how he would vote by relying on the straight 
ticket option. Apparently, many voters preferred 
this alternative. 

The results of the table suggest the presence 
of some interaction. It is possible that people 
were viewing the party column ballot with its 
straight ticket device as a whole, as an entity, 
with the underlying format defining this basic 
orientation, whereas this would seem less to be 
the case with the office bloc-straight ticket bal- 
lot. Interaction of device with format could be 
occurring in the former case, while in the latter, 
the device would be having more of a separate 
effect from that of format. Interaction of effects 
would most likely occur if format and device 
were conceptually compatible and less likely if 
they were antithetical in purpose and orienta- 
tion,?3 

The other two pairings of variables provided 
us with additional information. Their results will 
be discussed here, but the actual data patterns 
are presented in a summary table below, Table 
7.24 The second pairing of variables, ballot for- 
mat and party emblem, gave further evidence of 
the dominating explanatory power of ballot for- 
mat. However, party emblem did have some in- 
fluence in the party column case, making 
“party” even more salient to the voter and 
thereby decreasing split ticket voting tendencies 
slightly more than if it had not been present. 
Comparisons of the office bloc format with and 
without a party emblem could not be made since 
so few cases of the former pairing existed then 
and none do today.. The problem of few cases 
made it difficult to hazard any test of interactive 
effects, although it seems plausible that people 
viewed the party column-emblem configuration 


"This interpretation of interactive effects in 
the party column—straight ticket case js sug- 
gested but not necessarily confirmed by the data 
at hand. As one can observe, the important off- 
diagonal cell entries in Table 6 have few cases 
and may not significantly depart from a value 
of 4.0, a condition indicating additive (separate) 
effects instead of interactive effects, 

“A collapsing of some categories in Table 7 
is needed to recover the points discussed for these 
two pairings of variables. However, this is a sim- 
ple mental exercise and saves us from presenting 
two further bivariate tables at this time which 
would only convey the same information as 
Table 7. 
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as a single entity because of the compatible ori- 
entation. 

The last pairing of variables, the two ballot 
provisions themselves, showed some modest de- 
crease in split ticket voting when both partisan 
devices were present instead of just one. That is, 
the combimation of a straight ticket and emblem 
provision reduced ticket-splitting in comparison 
to the “straight ticket only” type of ballot. The 
reason for this seems logical. The two devices 
share a common orientation and possibly inter- 
act in their effects, highlighting still further the 
partisan guideline. It is also of interest to note 
that the straight ticket—emblem combination, 
except for two cases, appeared only on the parti- 
san-oriented Indiana format. The question of in- 
teractive effects between the two variables could 
not really be resolved since no state adopted a 
ballot form with an emblem but without a 
straight ticket. | 

The ballot combinations just presented can be 
summarized i one table. The cell cases decrease 
with an enlarged table, but the contrasts appar- 
ent in it are well worth the sacrifice. Table 7 
presents these results. 

Most of the discoveries of the pairwise com- 
parisons mentioned above are repeated and 
highlighted here. The general influence of ballot 
format pervades the table. Some of the largest 
differences in the figures are attributable to it, 


TABLE 7. RELATION OF PARTICULAR BALLOT 
CONFIGURATIONS TO SPLIT TICKET VOTING 














1890-1908% 
Party | Offce : 
Column į Bloc Marginals 
Straight Ticket 2.3 3.5 2.3 
and Emblem (57) (2) (59) 
Straight Ticket 3.1 3.7 3.2 
Without Emblem (49) (14) (63) 
Neither Straight 3.0 5.3 4.8 
Ticket Nor (17) (63) (80) 
Emblem 
Marginals 2.7 5.0 3.6 
(123) (79) (202) 


e Cell entries are split ticket means computed 
over all election years, 1890-1908, for states 
having the ballot combinations listed in the table. 
The ballot combination of emblem but no straight 
ticket did not exist for any office bloc or party 
column cases; for this reason, it was not included 
as a category in the table. 
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nd when the other variables are controlled, bal- 
ot format confronts one vividly as the domi- 
aant variable. The row marginals tell the story 
f decreasing split ticket voting with an increase 
n the number of partisan features in use. To 
inderstand this better, between-cell comparisons 

ust be made. Reading the columns from bot- 
tom to top, one can see, in general, that adding a 
partisan provision to a given ballot type has the 
effect of decreasing the ticket-splitting. For in- 
stance, with the office bloc figures, ticket-split- 
ting decreases by 1.6 percent when a straight 
ticket device is added. The counterpart party 
column cells show no decrease, this being the one 
deviant category in the data pattern. However, 
when going from straight ticket only to both 
straight ticket and emblem on the party column 
ballot, a decrease of 0.8 percent in split ticket 
voting is manifest.2® When viewing the whole ta- 
ble from bottom right to top left, the decrease in 
split ticket voting progresses in a rather orderly 
and consistent fashion. 

Thus ballot format, in its basic definition of 
the alternatives open to the voter, is a major 
key to understanding the incidence of ticket- 
splitting. The two partisan devices, straight 
ticket and emblem features, complement the 
party column format and, as a result, have some 
further role in heightening the salience of the 
“party vote” alternative. But clearly they are of 
secondary concern, interacting with the domi- 
nant theme portrayed by the ballot format. 
Such devices on an alien format, the Massachu- 
setts type, stand in contrast to the voting alter- 
native suggested by its structure. Something 
more akin to separate effects are registered in 
this case by the partisan devices. 


VI. SUMMARY 


The findings of this study of the Australian 
Ballot can be summarized as follows: 

1) The introduction and establishment of the 
Australian Ballot in the states led to an increase 
in ticket-splitting in comparison to the previous 
ballot system. Placing both major parties on the 
same ballot and guaranteeing a secret vote were 
the major new provisions of the Australian Bal- 
lot that allowed and encouraged the expression 
of cross-party preferences in the polling booth. 
Government preparation and regulation of the 
ballot assured the enforcement of the consolida- 
tion and secrecy provisions and made the ballot 
uniform and impartial throughout a state. 


5 Comparison of the counterpart office bloc 
figures, 3.7 and 3.5, is unwarranted since the 
latter figure is based on so few cases. Also, the 
cells with 17 and 14 cases must be interpreted 
with caution, as footnote 23 earlier suggested. 
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2) The unofficial ballot system in use previous 
to that time was distinguished by very little 
split ticket voting. This lack of ticket-splitting 
was explained by the existence of non-secret, 
easily identifiable, separate party ballots and the? 
way in which the party workers peddled them to 
the voters. The situation forced a single choice 
on the voter—which party’s ballot to take. A de- 
viant form of this ballot system, using a sepa- 
rate party ballot for each office, revealed somc- 
what higher split ticket patterns. The possibility 
of voting a split ticket was more apparent in 
this situation. 

3) The extent to which ticket-splitting rose 
from the unofficial to the Australian Ballot dce- 
pended on the type of internal format used on 
the Australian Ballot. The party column format 
displayed a slightly higher split ticket pattern 
than the unofficial ballot. The remarkable con- 
ceptual and physical similarity of the two cx- 
plains the closeness of the difference—voters 
were familiar with a certain kind of ballot and 
the party column format was compatible with 
their earlier voting habits. Voters only gradually 
adjusted to the split ticket potential existing 
with this form of the Australian Ballot. The 
office bloc format, on the other hand, was a 
complete contrast to the unofficial ballot and 
therefore revealed much higher split ticket pat- 
terns than its predecessor. A more immediate 
adjustment to it was forced on the voter. 

4) By implication from the discussion in (3), 
the party column and office bloc forms them- 
selves had very different split ticket voting pat- 
terns. The party column ballot was associated 
with a low level of ticket-splitting, since it was 
the more partisan-oriented of the two. The office 
bloc ballot displayed a much stronger split ticket 
pattern as a result of its multiple-choice orienta- 
tion. 

5) The inclusion of a partisan feature on a 
ballot format also had consequences on voting 
patterns. A straight ticket addition on an office 
bloc ballot decreased split ticket voting because 
it worked against the multi-choice orientation of 
this format. On the party column ballot, use of 
a straight ticket alone had no effect, but when 
an emblem was also added, some decrease in 
split ticket voting occurred. Throughout, how- 
ever, the dominant variable was the ballot for- 
mat itself. When the partisan devices were in- 
cluded, they decreased ticket-splitting within a 
narrow range of the levels imposed by ballot 
format. 

6) The general picture is one of ballot being 
an important explanatory variable in the 1876- 
1908 time period. While other theories can be 
offered to explain split ticket voting trends, the 
contributing factor of the ballot cannot be de- 
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nied its role in any such discussion. It allowed 
an element of flexibility to enter the system and, 
perhaps, helped to shape new trends in party or- 
ganization, new boundaries of political competi- 
tion. The system was more in flux, and ballot 
had helped to set it in motion. 


VII. BURNHAM’S THEORY 


To date only one other theory has been ad- 
vanced to explain the split ticket voting patterns 
of this period. The theory proposed by Walter 
Dean Burnham purports to explain the rise in 
ticket-splitting of this period by a breakdown in 
party organization and competition and a corre- 
sponding alienation of the voter from the politi- 
cal system. Before this breakdown, the elector- 
ate was, according to Burnham, quite firmly 
rooted in the party milieu and “party” served as 
the main reference group in the system. 

Burnham’s evidence for his theoretical conclu- 
sions is the split ticket records of five states, 
only four of which will concern us here.2¢ But 
one could contend, given the above ballot analy- 
sis, that the increase in ticket-splitting observed 
by Burnham is, in fact, mainly due to the intro- 
duction and establishment of the official ballot 
in this period. The crucial question is how much 
variation in voting, if any, is there left to “ex- 
plain” after ballot has explained all that it can. 
Any additional variation could be considered 
“fair game” for other variables, such as Burn- 
ham’s, to interpret. 

In order to answer this question, a series of 
“expected” split ticket values for the four states 
were computed—“expected” in the sense that 
they encompassed the mean effects on split 
ticket voting of all other states using the same 
Australian Ballot configuration; then, these fig- 
ures were compared with the “actual” values of 
the four states.27 The results are presented in 


= Burnham's fifth state, Oklahoma, is not rele- 
vant to this analysis since it entered the Union 
at the end of the time period covered in this 
study. 

“The model used to compute these “expected” 
values is a simple additive one based on the 
formula, Y = X + Z. In the formula, X equals 
the state’s pre-Australian split ticket effect, and 
Z refers to the net effect of other states with the 
same official ballot configuration as the state in 
question. The latter effect is computed by taking 
all such states for the election year (or year 
span) in question and subtracting their unoffi- 
cial ballot mean from their official ballot mean. 
The type of election is held constant throughout 
the computations. An example for a state’s first 
election year of official ballot use (year “A” in 
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Table 8 for each state’s first election year of offi- 
cial ballot use, its second year of such use, and 
the remaining time spans for presidential and 
congressional election years, respectively. 

The “difference values” in the tabie are the! 
items to note. They sum up for the various years 
of interest the additional split ticket voting a 
state had left over after the effects of ballot were 
removed from the picture. Positive values indi- 
cate that some split ticket voting was left over; 
negative values indicate the reverse—that the 
states in question did not even achieve a split 
ticket value as high as the mean figure of other 
states using the same ballot configuration. A state- 
by-state analysis reveals that three of the four 
states had little or no additional split ticket vot- 
ing for factors other than ballot to explain. The 
mean difference values for Ohio, New York, and 
Pennsylvania across these years are —.1, —.2, 
and .2, respectively. Only Michigan with a mean 
of 1.9 provides an exception to the general theme. 
The mean difference for all states over all years 
is 0.5, with Michigan providing most of the posi- 
tive component in the computation. A value of 
zero would indicate that other explanatory fac- 
tors were not needed for these states.’ 

The reasons for such small difference values 
seem clear in the framework of previous ballot 
analyses. All four states had party column— 
straight ticket ballots and all save Pennsylvania 
had an emblem as well. Such states displayed 
only moderate split ticket increases in their Aus- 
tralian years relative to earlier ballot days. 
What increases in ticket-splitting there were to 

xplain could easily be done by resort to the bal- 
lot. variable alone. Only in Michigan did there 
seem to be other factors entering the picture. 

The types of variables Burnham mentioned in 
his theory were supposed to be making wide- 
spread, not miniscule, changes in voting. While 
this could be the case in Michigan, it definitely 
is not so in the other three states. It is possible 
that a study of other states in this context 
might show additional ticket-splitting beyond 


the table) will illustrate the procedure. The 
state of Ohio changed to a party column—straight 
ticket—emblem ballot in a presidential year. 
Therefore, its “X” value would be the mean split 
ticket value for presidential years in the un- 
official ballot period. The “Z” value would find 
the same type of mean for all other states with 
that particular ballot configuration and subtract 
it from their mean value for the election year 
in which Ohio’s ballot change occurred. Then, one 
merely adds the “X” and “Z” values together 
to get the “expected” split ticket value Y for 
Ohio in this particular election year. 
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TABLE 8, EXPECTED AND ACTUAL SPLIT TICKET VALUES IN 
SELECTED TIME PERIODS FOR FOUR STATES® 


Michigan 


Ohio 


New York Pennsylvania œ 


nl ONE Turner sd Lv ao] [tn [cin OOOO Ie cent T N | [| [ene OOOO Inver urlc tec SS pe en eeeeeeeeeeeend 


Actual Split 
Ticket Values (1) 


Fis f enana È reer È en ee | ante È satiate Foam Ese [pet | È cient Frenne Es fe fem em 


Expected Split 


——— nts FF | |} ht | NINE 3 EE f a § Sf eaea FNM | NR | 


Ticket Values (2) 1.2 1.0; 2.1 2.1 1.0; Q1 
Differences of 
(1) and (2) (3) 1.0 | 0.5 4.5 1.4 | —0.3] 0.1 


-—— a 





0.1 0.2] 1.1 | 0.1 |—0.9] —1.0] 0.0 -os —2.2) 3.9 


® Hach state has actual and expected split ticket values for the following years: first election year of official ballot use, second 
election year of official ballot use, mean of the remaining presidential election years in the 1890-1908 time span, and mean of the 
remaining congressional election years in the 1890-1908 time span. These four time periods are designated in the table as “A,” 
“B,” “O,” and “D,” respectively. Those split ticket values enclosed in parentheses in row (1) are “impure” values as defined in 
footnote 10 above. The state of Pennsylvania was included as a data point in the official ballot period only until 1903 for three 
reasons. First, this state changed it» ballot in 1903, providing a stimulus other states did not share—a stimulus that could contami- 
nate the ensuing voter reactions in light of the previous experience with another official ballot format. Second, the time span for 
the second form (1904-1908) was too short to provide a reliable estimate of its split ticket effects. Third, the ballot change was 
to an office bloc—straight ticket combination, a virtual rarity among the states, thereby providing toa few cases to ascertain its 


net effects in these other states. 


what could be explained by ballot—but the cru- 
cial point is that the key examples of states used 
by Burnham do not confirm his theory. Even if 
other states showed such a tendency, Burnham 
would still have to account for other plausible 
features of this period which could cause ticket- 
splitting. 

The ballot variable also seems to contribute to 
another of Burnham’s findings. In his analysis, 
Burnham was concerned with not only the in- 
creased tendency toward ticket-splitting, but 
also toward “roll-off’—the tendency of the 
electorate to vote in greater numbers for high 
than for low prestige offices on the ballot. In the 
four states examined, Burnham found an in- 
crease in roll-off in the exact time period when 
the official ballot was adopted in these states. 
The official ballot contributed to roll-off since it 
was long and consolidated, requiring substantial 
effort on the part of the voter to mark all offices. 
But the unofficial ballot required less effort in 
voting than the official ballot—in many states, 
merely depositing the ticket in the ballot box, 
and, in some others, the marking of offices 
down a single column with no attendant deci- 
sion-making involved as to partisan choices.?8 


72In an interesting piece of research, Jack 
Walker has shown that roll-off also varies ac- 
cording to the type of official ballot in use—the 
office bloc ballot contributing more to a roll-off 
effect than the party column ballot. Walker also 
views his findings as a possible modifying factor 
on Burnham’s theory as the following quotation 
suggests: “The argument made by hoth Burn- 


VIIN. THE INSTITUTIONAL ENVIRONMENT 


The position of this paper has been that the 
Australian Ballot had an important effect on 
split ticket voting behavior. But its broader po- 
sition has been that the institutional properties 
of the electoral system, considered either as an 
entity or as a network of component parts, have 
played and continue to play a crucial role in in- 
fluencing and shaping voting behavior—in essen- 
tially defining the conditions and boundaries of 
decision-making at the polls. Stanley Kelley and 
cohorts, in their excellent article on registration 
variables, probably stated it best—it is a matter 
of “putting first things first.” 

By “institutional properties” are meant those 
laws, customs, and norms that define and regu- 
late the broader entity known as the electoral 
system. Such things as registration requirc- 
ments, electoral qualification laws, voting sys- 
tems (e.g., plurality, proportional representation 
systems), ballot and voting machine arrange- 
ments, and the like are the framework of the 
system. Introduction of new properties or 
changes in existing ones affect the voting setting 
and, in turn, the behavior and attitudes of peo- 


ham and Stiefbold that increasing roll-off is an 


indication of increasing political alienation at 
least is weakened by our finding that changes in 
ballot forms directly affect the amount of roll-off” 
(p. 462). See Jack L. Walker, “Ballot Forms and 
Voter Fatigue: An Analysis of the Office Bloe 
and Party Column Ballots,” Midwest Journal of 
Political Science, 10 (November 1966), 448-463. 
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ple. Yet, all too often the institutional environ- 
ment has been taken for granted or as a “given” 
instead of being probed for its effects on political 
behavior. 

The attempt of this study and a few others 
has been to demonstrate the importance of these 
variables. In this study, important and often 
large effects on voting have been shown to be 
associated with one such institutional variable 
when it was first introduced into the environ- 
ment. Comparing these effects to contemporary 
election data tells us that ballot had its greatest 
effects in the period of this study because of its 
novelty and fairly immediate impact, and then 
tapered off to a more normal, stable trendline as 
it became a commonplace in the political cul- 
ture. Although the necessary research has yet to 
be done, the author would venture that the most 
crucial effects of any institutional property are 
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visible in the early period of its use and then set- 
tle back to more normal differentiations in later 
years. 

The explanatory power of institutional vari- 
ables offers insight for future analyses. The intro- 
duction, establishment, or change in such fac- 
tors can lend useful interpretations to shifts in 
electoral behavior. Take, for example, the 
changing vote turnout curve around the turn of 
the century, which cries for explanation. This 
sudden shift to lower turnout was another vari- 
able used by Burnham to justify his theory of 
party breakdown and voter alienation. But a 
more plausible explanation would be the effects 
of the newly enacted registration systems of the 
time, placmg an additional barrier to the vote. 
Without much effort the reader can probably 
think of several other analytic uses to which this 
highly important set of variables could be put. 


POLITICAL PARTIES, INTEREST REPRESENTATION AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN POLAND” 


JERZY J. WIATR 
University of Warsaw 


Discussing the character of the Polish party 
system elsewhere, I have suggested a label of 
“hegemonic party system” for it, as well as for 
some other party systems based on similar prin- 
ciples. The hegemonic party systems stand mid- 
way between the mono-party systems and the 
dominant party systems as defined by Maurice 
Duverger.? In an earlier paper written jointly 
with Rajni Kothari we have suggested the fol- 
lowing typology of party systems: 

1, Alternative party systems, where two or 
more political parties compete for political 
power with realistic chances of success; 

2. Consensus party systems, where multi-par- 
tism does exist but one political party com- 
mands in a lasting way the loyalties of a pre- 
dominant majority of the citizens and perma- 
nently runs the government; 

3. Hegemonie party systems, where all the ex- 
isting partics form a lasting coalition within 
which one of them is accepted as the leading 
force of the coalition; 

4, Mono-party systems; 

5. Suspended party systems, where political 


* The present paper has been written during 
the author’s stay in the University of Manchester 
as Simon Visiting Professor, October-November 
1969. I should like to express my deepest grati- 
tude to the Simon Fund and to the Department 
of Government, University of Manchester, for 
giving me this excellent opportunity to write it. 

*Of, Jerzy J. Wiatr, “One Party System: The 
Concept and Issue for Comparative Studies,” in 
Erik Allardt and Yrjö Littunen (eds.), Cleavages, 
Ideologies and Party Systems (Helsinki: Trans- 
actions of the Westermarck Society, 1964); and, 
Jerzy J. Wiatr, “The Hegemonie Party System in 
Poland,” in Jerzy J. Wiatr (ed.), Siudies in the 
Polish Political System (Wroclaw; Ossolineum, 
1967). The latter has been reprinted in Erik Allardt 
and Stein Rokkan (eds.), Studies in Political So- 
ciology (New York: The Free Press, forthcoming). 

? Maurice Duverger, “Sociologie des partis poli- 
tiques,” in Georges Gurvith (ed.), Tratté de So- 
ciologie, vol. 2 (Paris, 1960), p. 44. 

"Rajni Kothari and Jerzy J. Wiatr, Party Sys- 
lems and Political Pluralism: Comparisons be- 
tween India and Poland, paper presented at the 
Vith World Congress of Sociology, Evian, France, 
1966, mimeographed. 


parties exist but are prevented from regulat 
political life by other forces (for instance, 
the military) ; 

6. Non-party systems, where the governm: 


r“ 
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is ideologically hostile toward the political p - 


ties as such and does not permit them to fw 
tion. 

Quite obviously, this typology does not - 
clude mixed types of party systems. On 
contrary, the very fact that in political life no 
ing is absolutely permanent leads to the em 
gence of transitory types of party syste 


However, I am satisfied that the above-m ° 
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tioned typology better reflects the differen ~ 


and similarities of the party systems which © 


nowadays than the traditional numerical tyy 
ogy of multi-, two-, and one-party systems.* 
Every party system is a product of history 
is also functionally interrelated with the soc 
economic and political characteristics of the 
ciety in which it operates. The present pape: 
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an attempt to interpret the Polish hegemo | 


party system from the point of view of its I 


torical roots, its role in the process of inter - 


representation and the interrelation between ` 
economic development of the country and 
party system. 
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I. HISTORY: THE EMERGENCE AND EVOLUTION € ' 


THE PARTY SYSTEM 


The hegemonic party system in Poland i 


based on the lasting alliance between the th 
political parties and non-party political and 
cial organizations. These three are: 

a) The Polish United Workers’ 
Founded in December 1948 through the unifi 
tion of the Polish Workers’ Party and the Po! 


*Our typology differs in details from that p 
posed by Giovanni Sartori in his paper on Ty 
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logies of Party Systems—A Critique, presen `. 
at the VIIth World Congress of Political Scier : 


Brussels 1967 (mimeographed). Sartori dis 


guishes between the following types of pa ` 
systems: 1) one-party, 2) hegemonic party, ` 


dominant party, 4) two-party, 5) moderate plu 
ism, 6) extreme pluralism, 7) atomized. His | 
(5) and (6) types should certainly be taken ce: 
of by sub-dividing our (1) type, while our 
and (6) are subtypes of his (1). Otherwise, 
two approaches are very similar. 
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Socialist Party, the membership of the P.U.W.P. 
reached 2 million in the last two years. The 
party controls the most important positions in 
the government and has a clear majority of 
about 51% in all parliaments elected in last 
twenty years. In our terminology it is the he- 
gemonic party of the system. 

b) The United Peasant Party, founded in No- 
vember 1949 through the union of the two polit- 
ical parties of the peasantry which had existed 
previously. With a total membership of about 
450,000 and about 25% of seats in the Diet it is 
the second strongest party m Poland. 

c) The Democratic Party, founded nominally 
in 1939 and more strongly expanded after 1945; 
its total membership amounts to about 75,000 
and it holds about 8.5% of the seats in the Diet. 

The three-party alliance is a permanent coali- 
tion based on common participation in the left- 
wing underground during the Nazi occupation of 
the country. In January 1942 the various Com- 
munist and radical political organizations 
merged in the new “Polish Workers’ Party”, 
which, after having failed to persuade the anti- 
Communist underground that the time was ripe 
for the comprehensive policy of national unity in 
the struggle against Hitler’s Germany, launched 
a political offensive for a front of national unity 
led by itself. On New Year’s night of 1944 the 
National Council of Homeland was established 
as a provisional parliament of the nation. It was 
composed of the representatives of the Polish 
Workers’ Party, left-wing socialists, left-wmg 
activists of the peasant movement (the so-called 
“People’s Will” group) and the radical demo- 
crats, as well as by the representatives of the 
left-wing underground armed forces. In July 
1944, when the first part of the Polish territory 
had been liberated by the Soviet Army, the 
Council created the Polish Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation, which at the end of the year 
transformed itself into the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Polish Republic. After the end of 
the war and on the basis of the Yalta and Mos- 
cow agreements between the United States, the 
Soviet Union and Britain, the new, enlarged 
government was formed and received diplomatic 
recognition from the Western powers (the prov- 
isional government had been recognized by the 
Soviet Union previously). 

The liberation of the whole country (January 
1945), the expansion of leftist political parties 
and, finally, the legalization of two centrist par- 
ties, which joined the coalition after the Yalta 
and Moscow conferences, resulted in the emer- 
gence of six political parties. Four of them (the 
Polish Workers’ Party, Polish Socialist Party, 
Peasant Party and Democratic Party) were the 
continuation of political forces which had ere- 
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ated the National Council of Homeland during 
the war. They considered themselves permanent 
allies and in 1946 founded the Bloc of Demo- 
cratic Parties for contesting jointly the forth- 
coming parliamentary election (January 1947). 
The centrists who joined the provisional govern- 
ment in June 1945 organized themselves in two 
political parties: the Polish Peasant Party and 
the Labour Party. The first became a strong po- 
litical force, while the latter (based on former 
membership of the pre-war Christian Democ- 
racy) never managed to achieve any promi- 
nence, 

To be sure, the six parties did not represent 
the whole spectrum of politics. The right-wing 
parties of the emigration as well as some tradi- 
tional center parties (including the right-wing so- 
cialist party) refused to recognize the new polit- 
ical situation of the country and launched an 
armed attack against the new government 
through the network of their underground orga- 
nizations. In 1945-1947 a state of semi-civil war 
prevailed in most of the country with casualties 
of tens of thousands on each side. During the 
electoral campaign the right-wing underground 
forces supported the Polish Peasant Party 
against the Bloc of Democratic Parties. As the 
result of this the election itself became a part of 
the civil war and led to a direct show of force. 

After the Democratic Bloc’s victory in the 
election the two centrist parties tried to play the 
role of parliamentary opposition during most of 
1947. By the end of the year, however, splits in 
their ranks, defection to the West of some of 
their leaders and the pacification of the country 
by the victory of the government forces over the 
underground resulted in de facto defeat and li- 
quidation of the anti-Communist opposition in 
all its forms. The two peasant parties merged in 
1949, and the Labour Party dissolved itself in 
1950, some of its members joining the Demo- 
cratic Party. Therefore, the end of the “struggle 
for power” stage of the Polish post-war history 
was marked by the consolidation of all legally 
existing political parties within the permanent 
coalition and by the consolidation of political 
power in the hands of this coalition. The war 
and post-war history of the country explains the 
roots and characteristics of the party system in 
the sense that: 

(1) it allows us to trace back the origins of 
the cooperation between the Workers’ (Commu- 
nist) party and the two other leftist parties to 
the years of the struggle against Nazis during 
the war; 

(2) it explains how the logic of revolutionary 
seizure of power eliminated anti-Communist 
forces from the political life of the country; 

(3) it explains the hegemonic role of the 
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Vorkers’ party in the system in terms of the 
ole it played during the critical years when 
he future of the nation was being decided. 

The realization of the new political order re- 
uited in the transformation of the war-time and 
avolutionary-time coalition into a permanent 
National Front” alliance which, under the lead- 
eship of the P.U.W.P., runs the country at the 
egimning of the second quarter-century period 
f its post-war history. Within this alliance the 
egemonic role of the P.U.W.P. is manifest in its 
ive main functions: 

(a) The party represents and expresses the 
ocialist ideology underlying the entire political 
‘ystem. It determines the fundamental aims and 
ralues which constitute the basis for the func- 
joning of the political and socio-political insti- 
tions of the country. 

(b) Through the activity of its members on 
he institutions of state and social organizations, 
he party harmonizes the functioning of these 
nstitutions with the basic goals of the system. 

(c) The party determines the general direc- 
tives of policy-making by the state institutions. 

(d) The party mobilizes a number of citizens 
to participate in political decision-making at 
various levels of government. 

(e) The party recruits and educates cadres of 
political leaders operating within the party as 
well as m the institutions of the state.’ 

The two other parties of the alliance play a 
different role within the system. Their main 
functions can be best described as follows: 

(a) They particpate in political decision-mak- 
ing at various levels of government and in the 
practical execution of these decisions, 

(b) They constitute additional, although not 
the only, political representation of the social 
strata within which they operate (peasants in 
one case, white collar workers and craftsmen on 
the other). It has to be kept in mind, however, 
that the Workers’ party operates among these 
social strata as well; the peasant membership of 
the P.U.W.P. is about equal to that of the 
UPP: 

(c) They constitute forms of political partici- 
pation not based on clear ideological commit- 
ment to Marxism-Leninism ““They are not,” to 
quote Wladyslaw Gomulka, “Marxist parties, 
but they are independent parties of socialist de- 
mocracy and of actualization of the current 
tasks of the joint policy of their members and 
sympathizers.’6 

In decision-making and decision-executing, in 


"Cf. Wiatr, “The Hegemonie Party System 
in Poland,” op. cit. 

t Wladyslaw Gomulka, O nesze} partii (On our 
Party) (Warszawa, 1968), p. 437. 
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interest representation and in enlarging the pos- 
sibilities of political participation, the non-Con- 
munist parties play an important role. They are 
no longer considered “transmission belts” of the 
Workers’ party, but its valuable and indepen- 
dent allies within the whole structure of the po- 
litical system. 


II. INTEREST REPRESENTATION AND POLITICAL 
PARTIES 


Since no modern society is absolutely free 
from differences of interests, the way in which 
interests are represented within a system of gov- 
ernment constitutes a very Important character- 
istic of any system. But let us first address our- 
selves to the question, what interests do exist 
within the Polish society? 

We can distinguish between two meanings 
given to the term “interest” in the current liter- 
ature. In the first, interest is the policy objective 
which is favorable to a group of citizens and el- 
ther less favorable or unfavorable to other 
groups. In this sense, we say that the increase of 
prices paid for agricultural products is in the in- 
terest of farmers; and—as far as this interest js 
concerned—we may treat farmers as an interest 
eroup. In the second sense, “interest” is a policy 
objective which is being pursued by a more or 
less clearly defined sub-group of citizens. The 
abolition of capital punishment may be a de- 
clared policy-objective of an “interest group.” 
However, using this term does not mean that 
the members of the group campaign for some- 
thing more favorable to them than to the oth- 
ers; obviously it is not the case in our example. 

Interest representation includes representation 
of interests m both these senses of the term. In 
politics it can, moreover, count less what inter- 
est is being represented than how it is repre- 
sented and to what extent the interest represen- 
tation is a part of the functioning of the policy. 
In this respect one has to take into account an 
important precondition of the socialist state: the 
declared willingness to exclude from the political 
process the interest of those social classes whose 
very existence is incompatible with the long- 


"The application of this term to the non- 
Communist parties in the early nineteen-fifties 
reflected a tendency to reduce their role within 
the system. The trend was, however, reversed 
after October 1956. Cf. Z. Mikolajezyk and E. 
Patryn, Struktura t funkje partii chlopskiej na 
przykladzie ZSL (Structure and functions of a 
peasant party: the case of UPP) (Warszawa, 
1968); and A. Lopatka, Kterownicza rola parti 
komunistycznej] w stosunku do panstwa socjalis- 
iycznego (Directive role of the communist party 
in relation to the socialist state), (Poznan, 1963). 
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term policy objectives of the socialist transfor- 
mation of the society. This restricts the interest 
representation to those interests which are con- 
sidered to be in harmony with the principles of 
the system. 

Within these restrictions we may enumerate 
the following types of interest groups: 

{1) economic interest groups, such as trade 
unions, peasant associations (in Poland, Peasant 
Self-Aid Union, farmers’ circles), associations of 
private (small) business; 

(2) professional interest groups, such as the 
writers’ union, General Technical Organiza- 
tion, etc.; 

(3) interest groups representing various seg- 
ments of society such as the Socialist Youth 
Union, Rural Youth Union, Women’s League, 
and the veterans’ organization—Union of Fight- 
ers for Freedom and Democracy; 

(4) religious organizations, particularly reli- 
gious socio-political associations of Roman 
Catholics (Pax, Znak etc.); the Catholic 
Church, albeit not an association, may itself be 
considered a powerful interest group of a special 
status and structure; 

(5) national organizations, such as Ukrainian, 
Byelorussian, Lithuanian, German and Jewish 
socio-cultural societies; 

(6) regional associations, such as an associa- 
tion for the development of Nowy Sacz county, 
in which prominent people born or educated in 
this county work in the imterests of their 
mother-region. 

The interest representation takes, therefore, 
two forms. First, within the political parties sec- 
tional interests are represented—on the basis, 
however, of the accepted principle that no party 
should serve a narrow interest only, but that all 
parties should seek means of reconciling the var- 
ious interests with the all-national interest of 
the country. In this respect, there is a difference 
between the Polish United Workers’ Party and 
two other parties. The P.U.W.P. is committed to 
the policy of combining all-national interests 
(interpreted also as the prospective, historical 
destiny of the working class) with the current 
interests of the manual workers, peasants, white 
collar workers and professionals, all of them be- 
ing strongly represented among the party mem- 
bership and in its leading organs. The U.P.P. 
and the D.P., on the other hand, are committed 
to combining all-national interests with the spe- 
cial interests of the peasants and craftsmen, re- 
spectively. Dyzma Galaj, a prominent theoreti- 
cian of the U.P.P. and well-known sociologist, de- 
fines the peasant character of the U.P.P. by point- 
ing to the following functions of this party: 1) 
it accepts responsibility for the correct develop- 
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ment of economic and “socio-cultural relation 
in the countryside”; 2) in the process of social 
ist education of the citizens it “takes into ac 
count first of all agricultural, mostly peasan 
population”; 3) it defends peasant interests i 
direct, contacts with agricultural institution 
which show certain “bureaucratic characteris 
tics”; and 4) it “looks for those forces amon 
the peasants which can accelerate and deeper 
the processes of socialist education of the soci 
ety.’”® The representation of group interests is 
therefore, considered to be a two-fold process. I 
includes influencing the represented segmen 
of the society in the direction favorable to th 
general policy of the ruling alliance, as well a 
defending the interests of this segment in direc 
contacts with the state authorities. 

As far as interest groups in their relations t 
the political parties are concerned, two charac 
teristics of the system are of special relevance: 

(1) The political parties, and particularly th 
P.U.W.P., influence most of the interest groups 
through the activity of party members withir 
those groups. Except the religious groups (and 
to some extent also some of the national groups) 
party members tend to play an important role in 
the leadership of the interest groups. 

(2) The political parties (again particularly 
the P.U.W.P.) determine the general line of the 
activities of the state apparatus and, through 
delegating their members to the government ser- 
vice, see to it that the administration puts intc 
practice the general lme as it has been defined 
by the political parties. 

From these two traits of the system a kind of 
triangular relationship among the government, 
political parties and interest group emerges: 


: group 


x 
A 





If we take as an example the trade unions, we 
can say that within the limits of the general ob- 
jectives of the economic policy they are con- 
cerned with: (a) mobilizing the workers to 
achieve the goals of that policy, and (b) repre- 
senting their interests in the consultations lead- 
ing to the defintion of policy objectives and eco- 
nomic strategy, as well as during the actualiza- 
tion of this policy.® The state apparatus is 


"D. Galaj, Introduction to Z. Mikolajezyk and 
E. Patryn, op. cit., pp. 14-18. 

*This point has been discussed at length by 
Krzysztof Ostrowski, “Rola zwiazkow zawodowych 
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narged with the task of policy execution; 
1erefore between it and the trade-unions differ- 
aces of views (or emphasis) can and do emerge. 
in the factory level workers’ self-management 
; an instrument of reconciling differences of this 
ype. 

The above model could be extended and made 
iore complicated in the case of some other 
ypes of interest groups. If we take the peas- 
ntry, we have the relationships of the following 


g Interest 
Group 


ype: 







Government 


However, a general characteristic of interest 
‘epresentation vis-a-vis the state is that the pro- 
ess is In most cases indirect (religious groups 
yeing the only exception), the political parties 
saying the role of moderator among the various 
nterests which have to be represented. 

Undoubtedly, this is a model. Its usefulness 
jes in the fact that we may start with the mode! 
ind look for the situation where, for one reason 
ər another, the process of interest representation 
Joes not work properly. This, however, is be- 
yond the subject of this paper. What I want to 
emphasize is the crucial role of the party system 
in interest representation and the fact that al- 
though the function of interest representation 
has a universal importance for modern socicties, 
the political forms of this representation differ 
considerably. 


III. POLITICAL PARTIES AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 


Post-war Poland is a country whose public 
policy has been focused on achieving rapid eco- 
nomic development within the life period of one 
generation. Official ideology and public state- 
ments put the emphasis on mobilization of all 
available resources to make the rapid economic 
progress possible. During the twenty-five years 
of her third independence Poland has advanced 
from the group of backward, predominantly ag- 
ricultural countries to that of medium industri- 
alized ones. The total industrial output in 1966 
was 545.5% and the industrial output per capita 
427 3% of that in 1950. In 1966 the inhabitants 
ep a a 
w polskim systemie politycanym” (Role of trade- 
unions in the Polish political system), unpub- 
lished Ph.D. dissertation, Institute of Philosophy 
and Sociology, Polish Academy of Sciences, War- 
saw, 1968. 
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of cities and towns represented 50% of the pop- 
ulation, the comparable index for 1950 amount- 
ing to 89% and that for 1931 to a mere 27.2%. 

Economic development being the principal fo- 
cus of official policy, it is interesting to find to 
what extent the political mobilization through 
the political parties constitutes a factor in the 
economic change. Our major hypothesis, which 
we have tested in empirical research conducted 
during recent years, has been that political mo- 
bilization is a precondition of economic develop- 
ment in the socio-political system of contempo- 
rary Poland. The extent to which this hypothe- 
sis can be generalized to cover other countries 
(for instance, other socialist countries or some 
of the developing countries) depends in part on 
the availability of empirical material for the 
countries concerned. 

One of the steps to test the hypothesis was 
the analysis of aggregate data from 50 Polish 
counties (poviats) conducted in the Political So- 
ciology Department, Institute of Philosophy and 
Sociology, Polish Academy of Sciences.1° On 
the basis of correlation and factor analysis of 25 
indices of economic development a synthetic in- 
dex of economic development has been worked 
out. Every county has then been given a score 
on the scale of economic development. Finally, 
correlation coefficients for economic develop- 
ment and five indices of political mobilization 
have been computed. The results are shown in 
the matrix in Table 1. 

Two conclusions emerge from the matrix in 
Table 1. 

(1) political mobilization, measured as a ratio 
of political parties’ or political organizations’ 
membership in the population, positively correl- 
ates with economic development; 

(2) various forms of political mobilization 
are mutually complementary rather than alter- 
native (since they also correlate positively). 

Before we discuss the actual character of the 
first interrelationship, a few additional findings 
related to the second one should be mentioned. 
An independently conducted analysis of aggre- 
gate data on economic development and political 
mobilization in the Polish countryside, summa- 
rized in Table 2, shows again that political mo- 


Cf. Jerzy J. Wiatr, “Przemysl i instytucje 
polityczne Polski Ludowej” (Industry and politi- 
cal institutions of People’s Poland) in: Jan Szcze- 
panski (ed.), Przemysl 7 spoleczenstwo w Polsce 
Ludowej (Industry and Society in People’s Po- 
land) (Wroclaw: Ossolineum, 1969). For the sta- 
tistical analysis of the data on mobilization and 
economic development I should like to express 
my gratitude to Dr. Krzysztof Ostrowski. 
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TABLE 1. POLITICAL MOBILIZATION 
AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Country Economic 
Political Mobilization Development Scores 
Indices 


2 3 4 85 6 


1. Members of P.U.W.P. per 
10,000 population 

2. Members of U.P.P. per 
10,000 rural population 

3. Members of 8. Y.U. per 
10,000 population 18 .33 .60 

4, Members of R.Y.U. per 


67 39 .50 .47 .37 


13 .70 .58 .27 


10,000 population 329 18 
5. Members of U.F.F.D. per 
10,000 population . 29 


PUWP—Polish United Workers Party; UPP— 
United Peasant Party; SYU—Socialist Youth 
Union, RYU—Rural Youth Union; UFFD— 
Union of Fighters for Freedom and Democracy, 
veterans’ organization. 


bilization through the two principal parties and 
the R.Y.U. correlates positively.14 

In still another study conducted in 342 vil- 
lages, Stefan Dziabala has established positive 
correlations between the strength of the P.U.W.P. 
in these villages and the level of economic and 
cultural development of the villages, as well as 
between the strength of the P.U.W.P. and that of 
the UP.P. and the R.Y.U.? 

One can, therefore, generalize that similar 
social conditions are favorable to political mo- 
bilization within the P.U.W.P. and within the 
other parties and political organization. Political 
mobilization can, therefore, be regarded as one 
dimension, regardless of the party or organiza- 
tion through which it is channeled. This in itself 
seems to be an important finding, since it em- 
phasizes the “nonantagonistic” character of the 
political pluralism within the Polish system. 

Turning now back to the interrelation be- 
tween political mobilization and economic devel- 
opment I should like to concern myself with the 


= Krzysztof Ostrowski and Adam Przeworski, 
“A Preliminary Inquiry into the Nature of Social 
Change: the Case of the Polish Countryside,” in 
Jerzy J. Wiatr (ed.), Studies in the Polish Politi- 
cal System, op. cit., p. 86. 

"Stefan Dziabala, “Dynamika i struktura roz- 
wojowa wiejskich organizacji partyjnych” (Dy- 
namics and developmental structure of the rural 
party organizations), Zycie Partii, no. 10, 1962, 
p. I0. 
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TABLE 2. POLITICAL MOBILIZATION AND ECONOMI( 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE COUNTRYSIDE : 


vette etiamne 


Developmen’ 
Scores 
Indices of Political Mobilization 


1. Members of P.U.W.P. in the 

countryside as a ratio of labor 

force employed in agriculture 90 82 
2. Members of U.P.P. as a ratio of 

labor force employed in agri- 

culture 75 
3. Members of R.Y.U. as a ratio of 

labor force employed in agri- 

culture 


nature of the interrelation. Is economic develop- 
ment a condition favorable to the growth of po- 
litical mobilization? To test both hypotheses an 
analysis of the time dimension is required. This 
has been provided for by the study of aggregate 
data relating to the growth of the P.U.W.P. be- 
tween 1964 and 1968 (the dates of the IVth and 
Vth Party Congresses respectively) 74 

In this analysis level of economic development 
(for 1967) has been distinguished from the rate 
of economic development (1963-1967), allowing 
us, therefore, to account for the time dimension 
in the study of interrelation is between economic 
growth and political mobilization. As the result 
of this the following pattern emerges: 

(1) The level of economic development posi- 
tively correlates with the ratio of P.U.W.P. mem- 
bers among the adult population. 

(2) The rate of economic development posi- 
tively correlates with the ratio of P.U.W.P. mem- 
bers among the labor force employed in the na- 
tionalized economy. 

(3) It negatively correlates both with the 
level of economic development (the backward 
regions having been developed more rapidly due 
to the public policy of reallocation of resources) 
and with the ratio of P.U.W.P. members among 
the adult population. 


* Cf. Krzysztof Ostrowski and Zbigniew Sufin, 
“Problemy rozwoju partii miedzy IV and V zijaz- 
dem” (Problems of the growth of the party be- 
tween IV and V Congresses), Nowe Drogi, no. 1 
(236), 1969. The findings are based on correla- 
tion, factor and regression analyses. Data have 
been collected on the level of voivodships (prov- 
inces). The analysis has been done in the Insti- 
tute of Philosophy and Sociology, Polish Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 
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To put it in a different way, at the earlier 
tages of industrial expansion party membership 
nereases rapidly among those employed in the 
ationalized (mostly industrial) sector of the 

economy. On the latter stages of economic de- 
velopment, it spreads to the other sectors of the 
‘population, particularly to the rural one. Tenta- 
tively, since the findings at our disposal have to 
be enriched by future inquiries, I should modify 
the original hypothesis in the following way: po- 
litical mobilization within the key sector of the 
economy is a precondition of economic develop- 
ment, while political mobilization of a larger sec- 
tor of the public tends to be a consequence 
rather than a condition of economic develop- 
mene. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


The empirical studies of political parties in 
Poland are still in their early stage. The analy- 
ses I have referred to in the preceding section do 
not exhaust all the types of problems under 
study in this field. For instance, the personality 
characteristics and motivations of the party mem- 
bers are being studied extensively with an em- 
phasis on the influence of political activeness on 
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value orientations and professional performance 
of party members.14 

The character of party systems and of politi- 
cal parties themselves in the socialist countries® 
of Eastern Europe is different from that which 
prevails in the West. It needs to be studied not 
as a departure from the “natural” state of 
things, as seems to be an approach adopted in 
some area studies, but as a socio-political reality 
of different character and determined by differ- 
ent types of social conditions. Empirical re- 
search on this subject, still in its early stage, 
does not yet allow us to undertake broader com- 
parative analyses. It might, perhaps, be re- 
garded as a step in this direction. 


“Positive interrelation between political ac- 
tiveness and education and/or professional per- 
formance of party members has been emphasized 
in the studies conducted by Z. Mikolajezyk and 
E. Patryn, op. cit, as well as by A. Stasiuk, 
“Czynni i bierni czlonkowie partii w zakladzie 
przemysiowym” (Active vs. passive party mem- 
bers in an industrial enterprise), Studia Socjolo- 
giczno Polityczne, no. 16, 1964. All the studies on 
this subject are case studies and do not permit 
statistical analysis on a larger scale. 
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To THE EDITOR: 


As a British observer of the American political 
scene, it was heartening to learn that professional 
scholars are so willmg to use their scientific ex- 
pertise to shoulder moral and political responsi- 
bilities. Particularly enlightening were the results 
of the Columbia University survey showing that 
66% of the sample said let’s get out within eigh- 
teen months, while 43% were confident that this 
would not lead to “large-scale slaughter of the 
South Vietnamese” (perhaps they were comforted 
by the thought of small-scale slaughter). Here 
indeed is moral responsibility of startling pro- 
portions. Evidence of comparable political re- 
sponsibility is found in the revelation that only 
35% believed that a viable South Vietnamese 
government would emerge after withdrawal. One 
is reminded of the (modified) Shakespearean in- 
junction: Let us lay down our arms against a 
sea of troubles and by abdicating end them. 

Bryan S. R. GREEN 
York University, Canada 


To THE EDITOR: 


The urge to write to the editor of the Review 
comes upon me in two-year cycles; thus it is 
likely to be the last letter I will be writing you, 
at least in your capacity as an editor. 

This is not really a Dear-Sir-You-Cur-type of 
letter but it comes mighty close to being one. 
What set me off was the headnote for Professor 
Caspary’s article in the June issue, p. 536, espe- 
cially the second paragraph. I gather there is a 
long waiting list for articles to be published in 
the Review and beyond that list there must be 
quite a number of political scientists who do not 
consider their work to be sterile exercises and 
who would value the opportunity to present 
their work to their colleagues in the premier re- 
view of the profession. Given all this, why did 
you find it necessary to fill the Review with 12 
pages of a sterile exercise four years old, a work 
the author himself considers to be infinitely less 
significant than his present enterprise? 

I have not asked Professor Caspary why he 
chose to permit publication of a “sterile exer- 
cise” because I do not think that it is any of my 
business to ask him such questions. But I feel 
that as a member of the Association whose dues 
support the publication of the Review I am enti- 
tled to ask why my membership dues are used 
to print a “sterile exercise.” 


With best wishes for a peaceful existence as 
an editor emeritus, 
Indiana University 
ÅLFRED DIAMANT 


of our times, the referees and the editor concluded 
that the progeny should be judged on its merits, 
not on the progenitor’s low opinion of his own 
work.) 


(Eprror’s NOTE: ever in keeping with the i 


To tHE EDITOR: 


Steven Brown and John Ellithorp’s article on 
emotional experience in political groups is an in- 
teresting blend of psychology and political sci- 
ence, but it demonstrates the pitfalls involved. 
Psychological analyses of political phenomena 
are customarily viewed with a suspicion that 
they really constitute a below-the-belt attack on 
behalf of the authors’ political predilections. 
One combats ideology, not with critique, but 
with the discovery of non-rational motivational 
factors. 

Specifically, the authors regard liking Senator 
McCarthy or agreeing with his low-key tac- 
tics as indicators of dependence, an infantile 
longing for a charismatic leader; while disagree- 
ing with McCarthy’s tactics or regarding him as 
a poor loser is evidence of emotional detach- 
ment. 

It’s rather curious: these rational counterde- 
pendent types who represent Bion’s work group, 
who reject hostility and are goal-oriented score 
+5 when it comes to disagreeing with Mc- 
Carthy, expressing strong views and contributing 
their two-cents worth (4, 15). Rather than hav- 
ing a high work orientation, they would appear 
just as likely to be carping malcontents who 
wanted all things their own way. 

By the same token, a refusal to get involved 
in time-wasting petty arguments is regarded, not 
as steadfast goal-orientation, but is evidence of 
withdrawal from threatening or competitive sit- 
uations (4,28). And when factor 1 makes an am- 
bivalent score on an ambivalent question, it is 
regarded as “failing to come to grips with what 
is implied” (29—What is implied? that defeated 
McCarthyites should have chosen between 
Humphrey, Nixon and Wallace? or that they 
might feel all was finished once McCarthy had 
lost?). 

If we wish to play psychological games, we 
might note that the nature of our presidential 
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ampaign system is precisely that of dependence 
pon a leader, that once a leader is chosen it is 
ustomary to acknowledge his right to conduet 
he type of campaign that befits his own style, 
nd that the obsession with the way in which 
AcCarthy conducted his campaign represents a 
eed to rationalize failure. The good political 
rorker limits his concern with such matters and 
oes out and rings doorbells. 

Since the authors argue for the importance of 
ubjectivity in a theory of political action, it is 
nly fair to agree with them and to contend that 
ney strongly disagreed with Sen. MecCarthy’s 
actics and felt that the McCarthyites should 
ave ralied behind Hubert Humphrey, and that 
hey are engaged in a hatchet job on all those 

whose responses differed. 

May I suggest that a psychological analysis of 
political behavior demands categories that carry 
no opprobrium, rather than an attempt, con- 
scious or unconscious, to divide into devils and 
angels or healthy and sick. 

WILLIAM A. BAKER 
Loop College, City Colleges of Chicago 


To THE EDITOR: 


We appreciate Professor Baker’s comments, 
but wish to point out that our paper was on a 
theory of groups and not on the McCarthy move- 
ment per se. We admired Eugene McCarthy and, 
of course, did have feelings about the issues, but 
the fact that Baker thought we were defending 
the factor 4 position—wwhereas factors 2 and 5 
represent the views with which the authors, re- 
spectively, would identify—leads us to think we 
succeeded somewhat in keeping our biases to 
ourselves. 

Professor Baker is correct in labeling our efforts 
a game; for political analysis, like chess, has its 
rules. For example, in offering an alternative ex- 
planation to our own, Baker notes that refusal 
by factor 1 respondents to engage in petty argu- 
ments (observation X) could reflect goal-orienta- 
tion (Baker’s alternative theory) rather than 
dependency (Bion’s theory). The posing of alter- 
native explanations is quite legitimate under the 
rules of the game. However, if one is to play the 
game properly he must try to explain all and not 
simply those observations which seem to fit. For 
example, the factor scores also indicate factor 1 
eschewed group-related activities (observation 
Y) and felt personally ineffectual (Z). Do Y and 
Z follow from Baker’s theory? We think not. 
However, Bion’s theory accounts for X, Y, and 
Z and so appears to be a better theory. 

We anticipate that much of Professor Baker’s 
disappointment stems from a suspicion (unfound- 
ed, we assure him) that we were trying to do in 
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the McCarthy people. Unlike our critic, perhaps, 
we do not equate “irrational” with “nonrational,” 
nor either of these with “bad.” The democratic 
personality may automatically and unthinkingly 
(ie. nonrationally) defend threatened liberties. 
Such behavior need not be rational to deserve 
our support. 

We are quite certain that the McCarthy people 
were among the most articulate in 1968. The ra- 
tionales they articulated, however, are the subject 
matter of the political-theory game, whereas anal- 
ysis of why they articulated what they did is part 
of the political-psychology game. Both games 
complement one another and are legitimate under 
the rules of political inquiry. We sought to study 
the psychological aspect, and went out of our 
way to say so, and ought not therefore be scored 
for not attending to the former. One can do just 
so much in a single study. 

STEVEN R. BROWN 
Joan D. ELLITHORP 
Kent State University 


To THE EDITOR: 


In undertaking a reconsideraton of Fascism, a 
subject charged with so much negative emotion, 
I fully expected to encounter a certain measure 
of hostility and perhaps incivility. Moreover, in 
an informal discipline such as ours—character- 
ized as it is by but few common standards for 
evaluation—I fully expected variable assess- 
ments of my book, The Ideology of Fascism. My 
expectations have been largely fulfilled. The 
book met with considerable hostility, some inci- 
vility, and widely variable assessment. The con- 
junction of emotion with variable (if not idio- 
syncratic) standards, has produced evaluations 
which vary from “an admirable study of Fascist 
thought” to be “recommended”—“a, fresh, clear, 
intelligent, intelligible and carefully researched 
book”—“perhaps the most important and pro- 
vocative analysis of Italian Fascism since Nolte” 
—“a book argued at a high level of ability” 
(Journal of Politics, Il Borghese [Rome], Choice, 
The Economist [London])—to that of a book 
that “lacks perspective” afflicted with “lapses 
from ordinary scholarly accuracy” producing 
“few fruitful results” (Annals of the American 
Academy). Sometimes my scholarship is charac- 
terized as “thorough” and “precise’—and some- 
times as “tedious” (Washington Post). My style 
is sometimes conceived as “intelligible” and 
“clear”—and at other times as “bearing a close 
resemblance to sludge, with a precisely articu- 
lated crystalline structure’ (Washington Post). 

Recognizing the likelihood of just such vari- 
able assessments, I expected that professional! re- 
viewers would be circumspect in their judgment. 
Where their judgment was all-but-unremittingly 
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negative, I fully expected arguments to accom- 
pany it. In this expectation I have been sadly 
disappointed by Mr. Dante Germino’s review 
(APSR, June, 1970). ) 

I am not particularly concerned about Mr. 
Germino’s judgments regarding my literary 
style. These judgements tend to reflect largely 
personal preferences. Whatever substantive dis- 
cussion such judgments could possibly generate 
exceed the prescribed limits of this reply. I am 
more concerned about Mr. Germino’s evident 
indisposition to provide arguments in support of 
his broad, negative substantive judgements. In- 
stead of arguments he entertains us with special 
punctuation—exclamation points, underlinings 
for emphasis—innuendo via the employment of 
sic—as well as the exploitation of metaphor (I 
“mechanically” discover things, and I “play a 
game”). Such strategies are appropriate where 
the propositions in question are self-evidently 
absurd. That the propositions advanced in my 
book do not so qualify is evidenced by the fact 
that the section of my book to which Mr. Ger- 
mino takes special exception—the treatment of 
“leftist” modernizing movements as sharing ge- 
nus and species traits with Mussolini’s Fascism 
—has been found by other reviewers to be not 
only “welcome,” but “convincingly demonstra- 
tive” —that it is “carefully worked out and de- 
serves close attention” (Journal of Politics and 
the Economist). Even the critical reviewer for 
the Times Literary Supplement found my theses 
“challenging and challengeable—and well ar- 
gued.” If Mr. Germino finds these theses so 
“sweeping and questionable as seriously to de- 
tract from the value of the book,” it seems legit- 
imate to suggest that he provide arguments to 
support his claim. I’m sure that there exists a 
sub-culture in which “Wow!” and “Right on!” 
constitute the counterfeit of arguments, but I 
hardly think such curious strategies can pass for 
evidential support for judgments in a profes- 
sional journal. 

For example, I am sure that Mr. Germino 
knows that others have identified the same simi- 
larities subtending Fascism and Leninism (par- 
ticularly in the form it took under Stalin), as I 
have. Franz Borkenau, Peter Drucker and Ely 
Halevy, among others, early argued the ‘case. 
Trotsky found “deadly similarities” between 
Stalinism and Fascism—as did Bruno Rizzi (La 
lezione dello Stalinismo [Rome: Opere nuove, 
1962]). Carl Friedrich and Z. Brzezinski argued 
similarities at the genus level. More recently, in 
an article in Survey, Brzezinski suggested that 
“the highest stage of communism is fascism”— 
which seems to argue identification at the spe- 
cies level. Ludovico Garruccio (L’industrializza- 
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zione tra nazionalismo e rivoluzion [Bologna 
Mulino, 1969]), in turn, has made a case for ge 
nus and species similarities between Fascis 
Leninism, Maoism and “Third World” one 
party states. Angelo Del Boca and Mario Gio 
vana provide a journalistic argument in suppor 
of a thesis of “fascism” in African one-party 
states (Fascism Today [New York: Pantheon 
19691). Surely, if the theses were so “sweeping 
and questionable” as Mr. Germino affirms, they 
could be defeated with summary argument. Mr 
Germino could defeat a significant number o 
analysts at one fell swoop. For some reasor 
known only to himself Mr. Germino has sough: 
our defeat not with argument, but with special 
punctuation. 

The interpretation of the Fascist phenomenon, 
as well as its contemporary “relevance,” are seri- 
ous topics. I invite Mr. Germino to publicly ex- 
change arguments with me. I am sure we can 
find an appropriate vehicle for such an enter- 
prise. 

There is more to Mr. Germino’s review than a 
questionable intellectual strategy. He apparently 
objects to the view (which I hold) that one of 
the principal tasks of political science is to gen- 
erate descriptive, predictive and explanatory 
propositions. Political science is, of course, 
equally obliged to evaluate. But if the former 
without the latter is sterile, the latter without 
the former is puerile. I’m sure that Mr. Germino 
does not suggest that the analysis of Fascism 
(or fascism) be restricted to accounts that “une- 
quivocally reject fascism” and preoccupy them- 
selves with the “deep scars” identified with fas- 
cist experiments. We are all familiar with the 
horrors of Stalin’s purges, with Mao’s massacres 
and with Castro’s “revolutionary justice’”—but 
I suspect that any political historian who dwelt 
on those aspects of those regimes would be 
charged with “cold war hysteria,” and perhaps 
“anti-communist paranoia,” which fault under- 
standing, objective assessment and adequate 
classification. There is no dearth of literature 
devoted to the horrors of fascist regimes. There 
are few, however, that attempt any reasonably 
objective account of Fascist ideology, the public 
rationale of Fascism. My clear purpose was to 
provide that rationale for inspection. That ra- 
tionale, placed against fascist practice (some- 
thing I have urged readers to do), affords a 
more substantial comprehension than any cata- 
logue of enormities. 

Mr. Germino evidently has a special method- 
ology which permits us to avoid something he 
calls “pseudo-objective descriptivism.” His 
methodological convictions are apparently the 
ultimate basis for his criticisms. Again, I suggest 
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that these are important issues that cannot be 
resolved by his pronouncements. I invite Mr. 
Germino to a publie discussion of them. 

Finally, perhaps because of Mr. Germino’s 
special epistemological insights, he seems driven 
to the judgment that when I argue that Fas- 
cism, Leninism and Maoism share genus and 
special traits I fail to make any distinctions be- 
tween them. Certainly, whatever special epis- 
temology Mr. Germino embraces, he recognizes 
that many things share genus traits and are not 
identical; horses are not zebras although both 
belong to the same genus. Moreover, creatures 
can even share species traits and yet not be 
identical. Lapdogs are not Great Danes. For 
heuristic and classificatory purposes one may 
dwell on similarities—but for hunting badgers 
one does well to dwell on the distinction between 
Dachshunds and Saint Bernards. One must 
distinguish between cognitive and pragmatic 
purposes—between classification and evaluation. 
Where one doesn’t one runs the risk of lapsing 
into silly judgments. Other reviewers have 
avoided Mr. Germino’s mistake. The reviewer 
for the Journal of Politics simply states that I 
am “sensitive to the differences” but provide a 
convincing argument for subtending genus and 
perhaps species similarities. 

In some obscure way, I suppose, Mr. Germino 
knows some of these things. That his knowledge 
is not evident in his review is, I conjecture, a 
consequence of his commitment to a new politi- 
cal style (which I have baptized with my own 
neologism): neo-visceralism. 

A. JAMES GREGOR 
University of California, Berkeley 


To THE Eprror: 


The widespread use of statistics in political 
science (and the other social sciences) undoubt- 
edly is contributing and will continue to con- 
tribute to its maturation as a science. This does 
not mean, however, that their indiscriminate use 
is wise, for the misapplication of such manipula- 
tions can produce results that are highly mis- 
leading. The recent article (June 1970) by Brian 
R. Fry and Richard F. Winters on “The Politics 
of Redistribution” may be taken as a case in 
point. Following the earlier work of Richard 
Dawson and James Robinson, Thomas Dye, Ira 
Sharkansky, and others, their study tries to an- 
swer the question, “Does politics make a differ- 
ence in the policy formation process?” While it 
is obvious that in a broad sense politics is very 
germane to the process, statistical results that 
confirm the obvious among the American states 
have not been as readily produced as one might 
expect. Fry and Winters, using an ingenious 
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measure of “redistribution” (in terms of expen- 
diture as opposed to tax burdens) toward the 
lower income classes as their “policy” issue, ar- 
gue that they have proof that “political vari- 
ables” (including extent of political participa- 
tion, interparty competition, aspects of elite be- 
havior, etc.) are more important the socio-eco- 
nomic variables (median income, industrializa- 
tion, urbanization, education). 

To prove their argument they test eighteen 
hypotheses (involving six socio-economic vari- 
ables and twelve political variables), first by 
running zero-order correlations between the “re- 
distribution ratio” and each of the eighteen vari- 
ables, and second by running partials in which 
they control for the 17 other variables. If one 
looks just at the zero-order relationships, it is 
apparent that they have achieved some success 
(not complete, but some), although some of the 
correlations are of a low magnitude. While their 
successes are noted, if only in passing, they pass 
on to the partial relationships. They state: 
“Shifting our attention to partial coefficients of 
correlation, a measure of independent impact of 
each independent variable on redistribution, we 
find somewhat longer lists of contrary correla- 
tions (my italics).” Indeed the contrary correla- 
tions include negative relationships between the 
redistribution ratio and (1) median income 
(originally .18, when partialled it became 
—.27), and (2) industrialization (originally .29, 
it became —.02). To at least some of us this 
seems most surprising. But if one looks for an 
explanation of such results, Fry and Winters fail 
to provide one. A reason for this, it may be sug- 
gested, is that such findings are spurious, hence 
attempting to explain them could lead to 
strained mental contortions. 

The reason that such findings are probab!y 
spurious (as well as some of the other findings 
that are a result of partial relationships, al- 
though in a less obvious way; the probability 
that the “independent” variables are more 
highly correlated to one another than to the 
“dependent” variable does not bode well) is that 
the independent variables in the set of socio-eco- 
nomic variables suffer from multicollinearity 
(highly correlated independent variables), so 
that when one “controls” for variation caused 
by, say, industrialization, urbanization and edu- 
cation to see if “median income” has any “inde- 
pendent” effect on “redistribution ratios,” one 
actually controls the valid variation of, in this 
case, “median income.” (Several methodologists 
have written about this (including Robert A. 
Gordon, “Issues in Multiple Regression,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, 73 (1968), 592-616. 
and Hubert M. Blalock, Jr., “Correlated Inde- 
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pendent Variables: The Problem of Multicolli- 
nearity,” Social Forces, 42 (1963), 233-237), 
Robert Gordon’s article being particularly use- 
ful.) For example, using Dye’s results for the 50 
states (Fry and Winter use 48; data are irom 
Politics, Economics. and The Public, Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1966), there is a zero-order cor- 
relation between median income and urbaniza- 
tion of .67, indicating that they are nearly 
equivalent for the purposes at hand. And, as 
Gordon notes, “When two variables are equiva- 
lent, they will both be equally valid to some de- 
gree, and controlling for one of them amounts to 
controlling for valid covariation. This makes as 
much sense as controlling for a parallel form of 
the same instrument.” For reasons that cannot 
be gone into here for lack of space, but which 
Gordon discusses at length, such partialling can 
produce weird results. Such, it may be sug- 
gested, as those Fry and Winters report. 

Probably at the heart of the problem of the 
use of statistics in such a problem (are political 
or socio-economic variables more important?) is 
the belief (see italicized part of quote from Fry 
and Winters above) that partialling provides “a 
measure of (the) independent impact of each in- 
dependent variable... .” As Gordon notes, this 
view is “generally accepted,” but incorrect inso- 
far as multicollinearity exists. This letter, then, 
only attempts to point out for the unwary some 
of the pitfalls that Gordon tries to indicate and 
explain. 

What implications does this analysis have for 
the other findings reported by Fry and Winters, 
including “The most interesting and significant 
finding in this study (concerning) the relative 
importance of political and socio-economic vari- 
ables in determining redistributive fiscal policies 
in the states,’ namely that “politics plays a 
dominant role in the allocation of the burdens 
and benefits of public policies”? One can prob- 
ably conclude, it may be suggested, that the other 
relationships are spurious too. In this section of 
their paper one may note that Fry and Winters’ 
multiple regression methodology has far outdis- 
tanced their theory. They provide, that is, no ex- 
planation of, have no theory covering, the overall 
results of using, first, all eighteen, then “only” ten, 
variables in a multiple regression analysis, as op- 
posed to their original hypotheses. More con- 
trolled investigation may have asked, upon find- 
ing a correlation between a certain political 
variable and the redistribution ratio, whether 
such a relationship was spurious, “reflecting” gen- 
uinely the effect of the socio-economic evironment 
(assuming a correlation between the political 
variables and the socio-economic environment), 
and controlled just for socio-economic environ- 
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ment to find out if the political variables did have 
an independent effect. It may be pertinent to note 
here that their re-analysis using “only” ten vari- 
ables in a multiple regression equation, where 
they find also that political variables are much 
more important than socio-economic variables, 
could have been expected if the socio-economic 
variables are more highly intercorrelated, as one 
suspects is the case, although Fry and Winters 
do not provide such data. (Gordon’s article 1s 
very useful in this connection also.) 

While Fry and Winters have introduced a 
useful policy consideration by way of their “re- 
distribution ratio” for future analysts to con- 
sider, because of, apparently, multicollinearity 
among (some of) their independent variables, as 
well as allowing methodological possibilities to 
overshoot their theory, their method of analysis 
and of course their results (past the zero-order 
correlations) are most questionable. It is per- 
haps only by making and then becoming aware 
of such mistakes, however, that understanding in- 
creases. 

JAMES J, NoELL 
Washington University, St. Louis 


To THE EDITOR: 


Mr. Noell’s major point is well taken, namely, 
that multicollinearity is a serious problem in mul- 
tivariate analysis where high inter-correlations 
among variables can lead to great difficulties in 
interpretation of, and misleading inferences can 
be drawn from, the data. He is also correct in 
his assertion that the presence of multicollinearity 
among the independent variables used in our 
analysis renders the partial correlations difficult 
to interpret and susceptible to misleading infer- 
ences. However, the misleading inferences to 
which Mr. Noell refers are his, not ours. Briefly, 


what Noell has done is to use a statistic (the 


partial correlation) to assess the relative explana- 
tory value of political and socio-economic vari- 
ables, a purpose for which it is neither particular- 
ly well-suited nor intended, while ignoring the 
statistic (the multiple-partial coefficient of corre- 
lation) which we had intended for use in such an 
assessment. The partial coefficients of correlation 
were reported simply to indicate the “marginal” 
relationship between each independent variable 
and the dependent variable controlling for all 
other variables in the set with the specific ac- 
knowledgement that the complex interrelation- 
ships among the individual independent variables 
would require further investigation (an endeavor 
in which we are currently engaged). The multiple- 
partials, on the other hand, were meant to be an 
indicator of the relative explanatory power of the 
political and socio-economic variables. In em- 
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ploying the multiple-partials for this purpose, 
we feel that we have substantially reduced, 
though admittedly have not eliminated, the prob- 
lem of multicollinearity and consequent misin- 
terpretations of our findings. In sum our purpose 
was to present a dependent variable of potential 
theoretical utility in political analysis. It was not 
our purpose to explore specific causal linkages 
in pursuit of a general budgetary theory. We feel 
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that the major finding of the paper still stands: 
measures of economic capability and need were 
less highly related to differences among the states 
in budgetary redistribution than were a set of 
political variables. 
Brian R. Fry 

Stanford University 

RICHARD WINTERS 
Dartmouth College 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Political Change in Britain: Forces Shaping 
Electoral Choice. By Davin BUTLER AND 
Donatp Sroxes. (New York: St. Martin’s 
press, 1970, Pp. 516.) 


Students of voting behaviour, whether or not 
interested in British politics, will certainly be in- 
terested in Political Change in Britain, because 
it is the first book-length analysis of voting be- 
haviour to appear from the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan since the 
publication of The American Voter in 1960. As a 
consequence, it is a model of how to analyse vot- 
ing in a national context, whether in North 
America, or the Europe of the Six and the 
Seven. It is also a mine of information about 
mass political attitudes in Britain. 

Unpredictable aspects of elections have given 
David Butler and Donald Stokes an unusually 
rich resource of data: nationwide sample sur- 
veys of the British electorate at three different 
points in time, with two general elections occur- 
ring in the period. Their first wave of interviews 
was conducted in 1968, when Conservative sup- 
port was near bottom; the second wave in au- 
tumn, 1964, when the two parties were even; 
and the third after the 1966 general election, 
when the Labour Party had reached a pinnacle 
of success. Hence, the authors have a consider- 
able amount of change to analyse by the stan- 
dards of a relatively stable European electorate. 
They also have problems of panel mortality, 
sampling and weighting; these are clearly dis- 
cussed in an appendix. 

The questionnaire employed follows the Sur- 
vey Research Center’s concern with obtaining as 
much information as possible about individual 
respondents’ social characteristics and political 
attitudes. Donald Stokes’ analytic skills are re- 
flected in the sophistication with which data is 
analysed, especially where complex problems of 
cause and effect are concerned, as in the discus- 
sion of the relationship of newspaper reading 
and trade union membership to voting behav- 
iour. David Butler’s long involvement in the de- 
tailed study of British election campaigns is re- 
flected in the concern shown with the relevance 
of findings to British electoral politics in the 
1960s. A number of key tables are of interest to 
practitioners of campaigning at Smith Square, 
London, as well as to an international circle of 
academic students of voting. 

The 20 chapters and 225,000 words of text be- 
gin with a straightforward but by no means sim- 
ple discussion of the social bases of party prefer- 
ence in Britain, with a chapter devoted to reli- 


gious, local and regional influences, as well as. 
several chapters on class influences and a chap- 
ter on socialization and generational differences 
in party allegiance. The second part is primarily 
concerned with issues and the extent of ideologi- 
cal awareness. Sections three and four deseribe 
influences changing the party preferences of in- 
dividual voters and the aggregate strength of 
the parties in the electorate. Here, the availabil- 
ity of data from the same panel for two general 
elections is particularly valuable. 

No review can do justice to all the materials 
and themes contained within this volume. More- 
over, the clarity of organization is such that the 
busy student of comparative politics can dip 
into particular chapters and abstract much of 
use, especially if he is already familiar with the 
context of British politics. To this reviewer, the 
most interesting and elegant discussions con- 
cerned two topics long emphasized in the Nuf- 
field studies of aggregate electoral data: the even- 
ness of national swing, and the homogeneity 
of the national electorate. 

In a series of seminar papers, Donald Stokes 
had previously emphasized the paradox oi 
swing: that is, the net percentage change m 
votes between Conservative and Labour parties 
in a. given constituency is nearly identical in all 
constituencies in Britain (or, at least, in En- 
gland). This is a paradox since a swing of 3 per 
cent of the vote is equivalent to a change of one- 
tenth of its strength, whereas it reflects the 
switching of only one-twentieth of strength m a 
constituency where it polls 60 per cent of ihe 
vote. The phenomenon is explained as a conse- 
quence of ecological and communication factors 
that work in opposite directions m a party’s safe 
and hopeless seats, with the net effect homoge- 
nizing shifts at the level of the constituency. 
The discussion blends logic, empirical data and 
theoretical sophistication. 

The decomposition of influences upon voting 
into their regional components is carried out by 
using statistical techniques that Donald Stokes 
has already demonstrated in other contexts. The 
authors’ analysis here shows that 6.4 per cent of 
the greater strength of the Labour Party in the 
North of England and of the Conservatives in the 
South is accounted for by differences of party 
preference within a given class (i.e by a ‘re- 
gional’ effect) and only 2.8 per cent is due to the 
difference in the class structure of the two re- 
gions. The interaction effect is a negligible 0.1 
per cent. 

A pervasive theme of the book is the extent to 
which actuarial changes in the social structure 
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of the electorate effect the balance of power be- 
tween the two major parties. This is initially in- 
troduced by a careful analysis of generational 
cohorts, including those undergoing early politi- 
cal socialization when the Liberal Party was a 
major -party, and Labour minor. The analysis 
extends to consider such matters as the political 
consequences of differential fertility and mortal- 
ity rates in the middle and working-class. For 
example, working-class Conservatives have fewer 
children than workmg-class Labour parents. The 
care and lucidity of the presentation stimulated 
some British reviewers to hail the book as evi- 
dence of an ineluctable trend to Labour. (One 
satirist even wrote a piece entitled ‘The Naked 
Psephologist’.) 

The victory of the Conservatives at the 1970 
British general election provides a public rebuke 
to anyone who ignores the ceteris paribus clause 
in such extrapolations. It also provides the au- 
thors with yet another book of major interest, 
to be based upon the continuation of interviews 
with a panel of respondents in 1969 and 1970. 
The desire for replication and intensive analysis 
of floating voters—where changes are matters of 
record and not matters of sometimes faulty 
memory—will presumably lead the authors to 
devote the bulk of their next study to a further 
detailed analysis of mass political behaviour and 
attitudes. It is debatable, however, whether any 
number of surveys will lead to full comprehen- 
sion of their titular subject: political change in 
Britain. 

The reasons for this are several and impor- 
tant. The basic question is: What changes when 
political change occurs? The answer implied by 
these students of voting behaviour is very differ- 
ent from that presented by Samuel Huntington 
or Gabriel Almond. The second question is: 
What time span must be observed to verify that 
alterations are something more than a transitory 
quasi-random fluctuation? The answer is likely 
to be a time span rather longer than the six 
years (or was it six days?) wonder of Mr. Wil- 
son. The authors’ review of the life history of 
their respondents only underlines the impor- 
tance of the last big change in British electoral 
politics: the replacement of the Liberals by Lab- 
our. A forthcoming study by Donald Stokes of 
the relationship of MPs and constituents’ atti- 
tudes in Britain will provide some insight into 
the contemporaneous relationship of two signifi- 
cant political strata. But this data cannot ana- 
lyse possible long-term changes in MP-constitu- 
ent relationships. Moreover, the peculiarly con- 
strained role of British MPs in the political ex- 
ecutive makes it difficult to draw inferences 
about government from information about MPs. 

To say this is not to criticize the book that 
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David Butler and Donald Stokes have written, 
but to note that the title they chose could 
equally well have been used for other kinds of 
political analysis too. In England, this could ex- 
tend back to times before the introduction of 
the democratic franchise, to issues and adminis- 
trative problems remote from the perception of 
the ordinary voter, and to a universe as confined 
and elitist.as theirs is broad and democratic. 
RICHARD ROSE 
University of Strathclyde 


Obligations: Essays on- Disobedience, War, and 
Citizenship. By Micnam, Wauzer. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1970,. Pp. 
244. $7.95.) 


It has been the case historically that political 
theory has flourished during periods of politica] 
and social upheaval. The names of such thinkers 
as Plato, Hobbes, Locke, and Marx, to name 
only a few, come readily to mind in this connec- 
tion. In particular, questions dealing with the 
theory of political obligation tend to assume 
great importance in such times. There arises a 
pressing need to explore the conditions under 
which men are obligated to obey the laws or, 
conversely, the circumstances under which they 
may disobey them, or—in extreme circum- 
stances—tunder which they even incur a positive 
obligation to disobey. Given the present political 
situation in the United States, it is therefore not 
surprising that the past several years have wit- 
nessed a substantial revival in political theory 
dealing with these and related topics. Michael 
Walzer’s new book is a distinguished contribu- 
tion to that revival. 

His subjects are of the most immediate impor- 
tance, including, among others: the nature and 
demands of modern citizenship; political alien- 
ation, conscientious objection and their relation 
to the system of conscription; civil disobedience 
and corporate authority: the responsibility of 
intellectuals; and the obligation to die—or 


‘sometimes to live—for the state. The form of 


the book is that of a collection of essays, but 
this is not just another typical example of that 
much abused genre. Over half of the eleven ar- 
ticles have never before appeared in print and 
the author makes it quite clear that the decision 
to publish essays rather than a more systematic 
treatment of the subject was a carefully consid- 
ered choice related to the considerable number 
of “kinds and degrees” (p. xvi) of obligation 


- which he is able to distinguish. Thus the papers 
must be read as tentative explorations and it 


would be improper to attribute to Walzer the 
sort of general theory of obligation he so care- 
fully eschews. However, it is fair to say that 
there are a number of themes which recur with 
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some frequency and to which special importance 
must be attached. 

These papers are applications of a theory of 
consent derived from such thinkers as Hobbes, 
Locke, and Rousseau, and even though Walzer is 
not uneritical of this tradition his work still may 
be said to represent a revival of social contract 
theory. In applying this body of ideas there is 
much emphasis placed upon the need for consent 
to be given frequently and over an extended pe- 
riod of time, as well as on the real necessity for 
genuine evidence to be discovered that meaning- 
ful consent has in fact been granted. Ritualistic 
formulas are not enough and Walzer displays a 
healthy skepticism as to the efficacy of many of 
the mechanisms by which modern democracies 
attempt to evoke such consent. 

A third recurrent theme is the pluralistic basis 
of political obligation although this pluralism is 
much more than the “pleasant illusion” (p. 205) 
so commonly found in contemporary American 
thought. In Walzer’s view, one generally incurs 
obligations not simply on the basis of the dic- 
tates of the individual conscience, not on the 
Lutherian ground, “Here I stand; I can do no 
other,” but rather through participation in the 
activities of political or social groups of one kind 
or another. As Walzer puts it, “. . . commit- 
ments to principle are usually also commitments 
to other men, from whom or with whom the 
principles have been learned and by whom they 
are enforced.” (p. 5) Moreover, and very impor- 
tantly, the process by which obligations are as- 
sumed is not automatic; instead it stems only 
from “willful membership” m a group. (p. 7) 
We have here a restatement of the central point 
of social contract theory. Under these conditions 
the pluralist citizen “receives protection and 
shares in ruling and being ruled, not in spite of 
his plural memberships, but because of them.” 
(p. 227) Obligations to the state can arise only 
when the citizen is afforded a choice between the 
commitments he has made to the groups of 
which he is a member and the commitments 
which the state may ask him to make. Only then 
can citizenship as a genuine moral choice rather 
than a mere legal status be said to exist. 

If there is a serious objection to Walzer’s book 
it would seem to lie in his failure to confront 
consent theory with other conceivable bases of 
obligation. For example, in the essay on ‘‘Politi- 
cal Alienation and Military Service” he raises a 
possible objection to his own view which he de- 
rives from Blackstone and which holds that ‘‘ob- 
ligation in fact derives from birth and upbring- 
ing, and that the voluntary actions or mactions 
of adults have no significance in the formation 
or destruction of moral bonds.” (p. 115) Walzer 
admits that this is a position which has consist- 
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ency and force but he declines to discuss it on 
the ground that it is “simply a denial of consent 
theory.” (/bid.) This is true, of course, but it 
will not satisfy advocates of the view that obl» 
gations derive from the fact that the state is in 
some sense a natural institution rather than an 
artifact of man’s will produced by a consensual 
process. This is the price Walzer pays for choos- 
ing to apply an assumed body of ideas to a se- 
ries of specific problems rather than attempt a 
more general theory. However, this should by no 
means be taken to mean that his essays are not 
by and large very compelling; it is merely to 
raise a hope that sometime he will turn his al- 
tentions to such issues. 

Political theorists will learn much from this 
book and so should many non-theorists as well. 
To them it offers not only a series of penetrating 
analyses of currently important problems, but 
also an outstanding example of that working out 
of a tradition of thought which Sheldon Wolin 
has argued is so vital to the vocation of political 
theory. Anyone operating under the delusion 
that the tradition is played out should quickly 
be disabused of that notion by a reading of 
these stimulating studies. 

JAMES P. YounG 

State University of New York, 

Binghamton 


The Logic of Comparative Social Inquiry. By 
ADAM PRZEWORSKI AND HENRY TEUNE. (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1970. Pp. 
153. $8.50.) 


It is now apparent that the revolution in com- 
parative politics introduced a decade ago by the 
appearance of Politics of the Developing Ar- 
eas is completed. The functional categories set 
forth in that volume stimulated a growth of in- 
terest in truly comparative research. But ten 
years of toil have shown the scholar that the 
important epistemological, theoretical, and meth- 
odological problems have yet to be tackled. The 
work under review here begins that task. 

The Logic of Comparative Social Inquiry 
grows out of the authors’ participation in the 
International Studies of Values in Politics proj- 
ect. It is a short and complex book, often diffi- 
cult to understand on first reading. Neverthe- 
less, every political scientist who professes to be 
a comparative analyst should master it; no doc- 
toral candidate can consider himself well trained 
unless he has perused it thoroughly. 

The volume is divided into two main parts. 
The first, well over half, is concerned with the- 
ory building and the second with problems of 
cross-cultural measurement. There are several 
interesting assertions about the nature of com- 
parative research. While it is generally recog- 
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nized that the primary goal of comparative re- 
search is the building and testing of theories, the 
authors postulate that generality and parsimony 
af theories is more important than accuracy. 
Even more significant is the rather special 
meaning given to the term “comparative” which 
is reserved exclusively to denote studies “in 
which the influence of larger systems upon the 
characteristics of units within them is examined. 
.. - In this sense not all the studies conducted 
across systems or nations are comparative... . 
If the analysis is conducted exclusively at the 
level of nations, then .. . it is not comparative.” 
(p. 74) 

This is an important departure from the nor- 
mal usage of the term “comparison” in the social 
sciences (“comparative psychology” excepted). 
In the tradition of Bacon, Mill, Weber, Durk- 
heim, Nadel and many others the comparative 
method was another form of the experimental 
method. Instead of being able to control and 
manipulate variables in a laboratory, the social 
scientist had to seek out natural social settings. 
He would test or generate hypotheses by com- 
parison across cultures in which his theoretical 
variables occurred in the most useful combina- 
tions for causal inference. Thus Weber, through 
an “Imaginary experiment,” compared Western 
and Indian cultures to derive his famous hy- 
potheses on the relationship between religion 
and capitalism. And, Nadel compared similar so- 
cieties in Africa to generate propositions on 
witcheraft. l 

Przeworski and Teune point out that the old 
comparative method, in addition to limiting the 
‘researcher to natural settings and introducing 
problems of diffusion, was based on the unrealis- 
tic assumption that characteristics of cultures 
could be manipulated in quasi-experimental 
fashion. It was also fairly rigid—the a priori as- 
sumption about the importance of certain fac- 
tors had to be followed through to the end of 
the study. 

In place of this they recommend a “most dif- 
ferent systems design” in which the question of 
explaining variation remains open throughout 
the process of inquiry. Thus it is possible to 
move from the level of individuals, to groups, to 
communities, to regions and on to total countries. 
Whatever level produces the greatest reduction 
in variance and thus provides better prediction 
is the one used in the final analysis. For them 
“Comparative research is inquiry in which 
more than one level of analysis is possible... . a 
study of local leaders sampled from local com- 
munities in a single country is comparative since 
research can proceed at both the individual and 
community levels.” (p. 37) 
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Part I is a discussion of the various facets of 
this research design. It is replete with illuminat- 
ing examples from comparative research. 
Throughout the work the unit of analysis most 
frequently referred to is the “system.” The goal 
is to replace the proper names of systems (eg. 
India) with the names of theoretical variables. 
In theory formulation proper names become the 
final residual concepts explaining the remaining 
variance in the dependent phenomenon. 

One difficulty is that the reader is never told 
explicitly how to identify the various levels and 
units discussed. What is an “individual,” a 
group, 2 community, or a country? What is the 
epistemological status of these concepts? How 
are they related to each other? Although a for- 
mal definition of “system” is provided, what are 
its operational indicators? How is one to know 
that a certain level in one system is comparable 
to a level in another? The entire discussion of 
changing levels of analysis was difficult to un- 
derstand for this reviewer and yet it is a key 
element in the argument. 

Part II consists of a good survey of the prob- 
lems of measurement in cross-cultural research, 
particularly as applicable to the design set out 
previously. The problem is presented in the form 
of developing a meta-language which will pro- 
vide equivalence of measurement across systems. 
There are some surprising assertions here too— 
such as that stimulus equivalence is not as impor- 
tant a problem in designing a questionnaire as 
might be supposed. 

The two main parts of the book are not as 
well integrated as they could be. Nevertheless, 
the volume is an important addition to the re- 
cent literature on comparative political analysis. 
The problems it raises are not always settled, 
but it is a good beginning. 

W. G. FLEMING 

New York University 


Protest in City Politics: Rent Strikes, Housing, 
and the Power of the Poor. By MICHAEL Lir- 
sky. (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1970. Pp. 
214, $5.95.) 


Some of ‘the central themes of Michael Lip- 
sky’s Protest and City Politics will be familiar 
to readers of this Review (December 1968) but 
even those who have seen the preview will find 
the book provocative and worthy of examina- 
tion. Professor Lipsky seeks to increase our un- 
derstanding of both low cost housing problems 
and the dynamics of protest but the latter is 
clearly his prime concern. As Lipsky acknowl- 
edges, he is concerned with only a segment of 
that which is often described as protest: ie., 
nonviolent political action involving showman- 
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ship or public display by groups he (rather 
vaguely) defines as “relatively powerless” that 
is aimed at obtaining changes by and through 
the established economic and political systems. 
One may, of course, wish that he had defined 
his interests more broadly but the territory he 
has staked out is clearly in need of exploration. 

Professor Lipsky argues that there are limits 
to the effectiveness of protest activity, especially 
recurrent protest by a particular interest, and 
that these limits may best be understood by fo- 
cusing on the problems faced by protest leaders 
in managing the various constituencies from 
which support must be secured. Since the needs 
of the target agency, or group, third parties, the 
mass media, or members of the protest group it- 
self are often in conflict, the position of the pro- 
test leader and the stability of the movement 
are inherently tenuous. 

As Professor Lipsky sees it, a necessary if not 
sufficient condition for successful protest is the 
mobilization of third parties to which the target 
group refers (or defers) and the mass media is 
seen as essential in such activation. Certainly, 
the support of third parties and sympathetic 
treatment by the mass media can increase the 
probabilities that protest will sueceed. On the 
other hand, protest by “relatively powerless 
groups” can be direct and neglect by the media 
need not be fatal. For example, protests led by 
James Forman and the Black Economic Devel- 
opment Conference appear to have secured sub- 
stantial funds from a number of churches without 
the involvement of third parties. And, Forman’s 
“reparation” demands did not generally receive 
friendly response from the media. Moreover, if 
the referent groups of protest targets (i.e., third 
parties) are elites, as they most often are, it 
scems likely that direct contact by protest 
groups will suffice in many cases to explain pro- 
test demands. It may be that (1) as those who 
would utilize protest as a political resource have 
come to recognize Professor Lipsky’s point that 
successful appeals to third parties and to the 
media are likely to complicate the task of main- 
taining the cohesion of the parties to the protest, 
and (2) as the nature of demands by racial mi- 
norities and the poor have changed, the role ear- 
lier played by third parties and the media in 
successful protest has diminished. 

One of the difficulties with Professor Lip- 
sky’s approach is that groups utilizing protest 
may also make use of strategies such as legal ac- 
tion, direct lobbying and other conventional 
forms of interest group activity. No effort is 
made to sort out the contributions the various 
strategies make to whatever success the protest 
group experiences nor does he warn us of the 
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problems involved in doing this. It seems possi- 
ble, for example, that protest groups can he 
effective despite, rather than because of, their 
protest activity. 

Lipsky deals with the difficult problem of as- 
sessing protest effectiveness with sophistication 
and admirable thoroughness. While he does not 
show what factors actually brought about or 
discouraged response to protest demands, he 
makes an important distinction between sym- 
bolic responses and policy changes on the one 
hand, and direct benefits on ths other, and 
rather convincingly demonstrates that rent 
strikes secured very little of the latter. Among 
the explanations suggested for why protest 
groups are more successful in achieving policy 
innovation than in altering administrative pro- 
cedures or securing direct personal remedies to 
grievances are: 1) policy changes are less costly 
and more interesting to city officials; 2) third 
parties are more likely to seek seemingly dra- 
matic policy changes than more short-run re- 
sponses to protestors’ grievances; and 3) protest 
groups are inherently more effective in raising 
issues and establishing their importance than in 
participating in the formulation or adoption of 
solutions to the problems they dramatize. Per- 
haps identification of the barriers to effective 
protest also might be facilitated by looking as 
much at what protest targets are capable of do- 
ing as at what they actually do. 

While few will agree with every aspect of Pro- 
fessor Lipsky’s formulation of the process of 
protest, most will find food for thought in the 
numerous generalizations he advances. The 
value of his book, however, does not rest solely 
on its more abstract formulations. The reader 
will find in the deseriptive segments of the book 
numerous insights many of which are deserving 
in themselves of further analysis. His commen- 
tary is quite strong with respect to the response 
of formal institutions to demands for housing 
reform. The discussion of the diversionary tac- 
ties utilized by city bureaucrats is especially 
penetrating (though one wishes more could be 
sald about the incentives bureaucrats have for 
such obfuscation). Lipsky’s examination of how 
the demands of the protestors were formulated 
or how Jesse Grey (the rent strike leader) came 
to dominate the protest and how he handled the 
problems he is said to have faced in dealing with 
his indigenous constituents seems less adequate. 

Professor Lipsky views his analysis as a cri- 
tique, or at least a modification, of those theories 
which seem to stress the widespread opportuni- 
ties for participation in decision-making avail- 
able in our political system. It seems doubtful 
that many among us, including the most san- 
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guine pluralist, will disagree with his conclusion 
that the poor face unusual difficulties in mobiliz- 
ing effective political action. However, Professor 
*Lipsky may be mistaken in explaining so many 
of the difficulties in terms of the fact that the 
poor lack organizational skills and the “status 
and refinements which accompany income, edu- 
cation, and social position.” Perhaps it is not 
only, or even most importantly, that the poor 
are less well organized and less politically sophis- 
ticated than the middle and upper class but that 
they demand more basic change. No matter how 
articulate and well organized they may be, the 
advocates of fundamental change will invariably 
face more substantial constraints than groups 
that place less substantial demands on the pre- 
vailing allocation of resources and privilege. 
Finally, one of the refreshing things about 
Professor Lipsky’s book is that it manifests a 
clear and uncommon sense of what politics is 
about. Whatever its methodological weaknesses 
(the limits of the case study are apparent here), 
whatever modification to its central conceptual- 
zations may be warranted, the book conveys the 
complexities and ambiguities of political action 
and this seems reason enough for including it on 
one’s list of things to read. 
Wirus D. Haw Ley 
Yale University 


The End of Liberalism: Ideology, Policy, and 
the Crisis of Public Authority. By THEODORE 
J. Lowi. (New York: W. W. Norton, 1969. 
Pp. 322. $6.95.) 


Professor Lowi has an argument with America 
and with American political science. The Ameri- 
can liberal state, he argues, is not working. Its 
ideology is outmoded, its institutions are incom- 
petent, and its policies unjust. Pluralism and in- 
terest-group liberalism have failed, and their 
failure has produced a crisis of authority which 
now threatens the foundations of order. At the 
same time, the political science which claims to 
study that state has become its ideological hand- 
maiden. The crisis is academic as well as practi- 
cal. 

Lowi’s earlier critiques of pluralism and inter- 
est-group liberalism are by now familiar to stu- 
dents of American politics. The present book 
represents an empirical broadening of that ear- 
lier work, and a polemical sharpening of it, but 
the intellectual and political framework remains 
the same. The work stands squarely within the 
neo-liberal tradition even while criticizing it. 
The End is both a major expression of American 
liberalism—the most important since Robert 
Dahl’s Preface to Democratic Theory—and a 
vigorous critique of it. 

Lowi’s primary thesis is that “Interest-group 
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liberalism seeks to justify power and to end th 
crisis of public authority by avoiding law and b 
parceling out to private parties the power to 
make public policy. A most maladaptive political 
formula, it will mevitably exacerbate rather 
than end the crisis... .” (p. 58). In developing 
this thesis, Lowi builds a formidable bill of par- 
ticulars against the regime of interest-group lib- 
eralism. Interest-group liberalism corrupts de- 
mocracy, renders government impotent, and 
cannot achieve justice. The liberal state de- 
grades general law into universal privilege. 
Forms and formalisms disappear, replaced by 
temporary bargams arranged by the interested 
parties themselves, and then imposed on the rest 
of us for our distrustful submission. Awash in 
relativism, buffeted by a thousand groups and 
interests, liberal states cannot plan for the fu- 
ture or steer a safe course through the hazards 
of our time. The pluralist model of the self-cor- 
recting system is a sham. It was based on impos- 
sible assumptions about free group competition 
and consensus on the rules of the game, and it 
excluded large groups from most of the benefits 
of society. It concealed the real nature of inter- 
est groupings under a cloud of sentimental rhet- 
oric, so that “pluralist theory became the com- | 
plete handmaiden of interest-group liberalism ...— 
much more than laissez-faire economics was 
ever a handmaiden to big capitalism.” (p. 296). 

While none of the specific charges in this case 
is original, the whole is impressive for its scope 
and coherence. If Hegel was right about the 
time of day when Minerva’s owl takes flight, Lo- 
wi’s book suggests that liberalism has reached 
its late afternoon. 

Lowi exhibits and supports these assertions in 


‘a series of studies on various institutions and 


policy areas. This, the substantive, empirical 
part of the book, rests on solid, forceful, and dis- 
criminating scholarship. The contrast between 
“old” and “new” welfare is shown to be a con- 
trast between a program which knew what prob- 
lems it was coping with and one which conceals 
confusion under the slogans of experimentalism 
and participation. Urban renewal and federal 
housing, under the liberal dispensation, have be- 
come obscene caricatures of social justice, fat- 
tening the real estate interests; subsidizing the 
flight of the whites to the suburbs, and institu- 
tionalizing a form of apartheid. Blocs of farmers 
set agricultural policy. The Departments of 
Commerce and Labor are thoroughly in the grip 
of their clientele groups. 

Tn all these cases the same process repeats it- 
self. Under the ideology of pluralism, with its 
faith that the public good emerges from the 
clash of private interests, public power is par- 
celed out to special interests. Democratic re- 
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iponsibility, general standards of policy, and 
iniform procedures of administration decline. In 
heir place appears something fearfully similar 
o the corporate state, where organized and irre- 
‘ponsible interests capture the power to govern 
ind set both the direction and the details of 
wublic policy. As the gap between liberal ideals 
f justice and the realities of organized selish- 
1ess widens, more and more people become 
ilientated. The crisis of authority grows, and it 
vill not be stopped by attempts to buy consen- 
sus. 

After the diagnosis, Lowi bravely offers a 
ure. What the people want is not bribes and 
special privileges, but standards of conduct they 
an live up to established by an “independent 
ind legitimate government” (p. 297) they can 
respect. Toward this end, he proposes a “radical 
platform” of “fundamental institutional 
change.” The main planks are (pp. 297-310): 
stop large and vague delegations of power by re- 
storing the Schechter rule; centralize adminis- 
tration and require early and frequent adminis- 
trative rule-making; foster “a truly independent 
and integrated administrative class—~a Senior 
Civil Service;” abolish city corporate auton- 
omy; strengthen the federal battery of fiscal reg- 
ulatory powers and techniques; set a “limit of 
from five to ten years on the life of every or- 
ganic act.” By such “radical” means would Lowi 
establish a new political formula, called “Juridi- 
cial Democracy.” 

Herbert Croly wrote The Promise of Ameri- 
can Life sixty years before Lowi wrote The End 
of Liberalism, but The End surely fulfills the 
spirit of The Promise. All of Croly’s dommant 
themes are here—from the attack against the 
special interests, through the assault on the 
shibboleths of democratic participation, and on 
to the passion for centralism, efficiency, and the 
administrative elite: powerful officials directing 
a powerful government toward the public inter- 
est. Both are convinced that reliance on “the 
people” really means victimization by organized 
and aggressively selfish elites. And if the people 
are not at the foundation of political life, then 
an elite must be at the apex. All that is missing 
is Croly’s nationalist rhetoric. 

In sum, while Lowi offers a useful analysis of 
some of the flaws in the liberal-corporatist re- 
gime, his analysis stays well within the assump- 
tions of such a regime, while his prescriptions 
intensify its most dangerous tendencies. Let me 
illustrate these contentions. 

The crisis of authority is deeper than the New 
Deal consolidation of 1936-39. It has its roots in 
the secularism, relativism, and materialism of 
our time, and it is nourished by the very logics of 
efficiency, rationality, and centralism which 
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Lowi applauds. The crisis has long been manifest, 
in the family, religion, educational institutions, 
and work. Restoration of the Schechter rule will 
be of little help, for the terrors and predica- , 
ments of our time are deeper than Lowi’s orien- 
tation ean acknowledge. The United States is al- 
ready well into a period of conflict over funda- 
mental questions—a period of great politics, in 
Tocqueville’s expression. Lowi’s book, by its si- 
lences as well as its assertions, still sees our con- 
dition as one of little politics, in which interests 
are the substance of political life and efficient 
procedures the concern of political thought. 

Lowi’s prescriptions—basically the rule of law 
plus great power in the hands of an expert na- 
tional elite—are as dangerous as the disease. At 
one point (pp. 158-160), he argues that the 
American response to crisis situations in foreign 
affairs is good because “‘crisis decisions in foreign 
policy are made by an elite of formal officehold- 
ers” who can “act rationally” because they are 
insulated against political pressures. As examples 
of “exemplary behavior in crisis” he offers the 
Truman Docirine, the Berlin Airlift, response to 
the Korean invasion, the 1956 Arab-Israeli im- 
tervention, the Cuban missile crisis, and our re- 
sponse to Dienbienphu in 1954. He might have 
added Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the Bay of Pigs, 
the Dominican Republic, Vietnam-Cambodia- 
Laos. One who ean keep his faith in “an elite 
of formal officeholders” after such decisions is in 
no danger of ever losing it. 

This book, I think, shares the liberal fear of 
politics and the imability to see that the politics 
of a free people both depends upon and promises 
more than a machinery of offices, procedures. 
statutes, and programs. The centralism, formal- 
ism, and elitism recommended throughout the 
book will not save us, though they may give our 
fears a restless peace. Nor will the Supreme 
Court prayed to in the book’s last paragraph. 
though it may give our hopes a mortgaged 
home. 

Despite my umneasinesses with The End of 
Liberalism, the reading of it was an intellectual 
pleasure. Professor Lowi has written a serious 
work on an important subject. It deserves to he 
widely read and discussed. It should open a vig- 
orous conversation among students of American 
politics. 

Jonn H. SCHAAR 

University of California, Santa Cruz 


Conflict of Interest: A Theory of Divergent 
Goals with Applications to Politics. By Rog- 
ERT AXELROD. (Chicago: Markham Publish- 
ing Company, 1970. Pp. 216. $8.95.) 
Conflict—its bases, manifestations, and reso- 

lution—is the stuff of politics. Whether as inter- 
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personal persuasion, competition, or coercion, 
conflicts over the authoritative distribution of 
resources and its underlying values define the es- 
, sence of politics. Professor Robert Axelrod con- 
tributes to the formal analysis of this “stuff” in 
his recent book Conflict of Interest. Though his 
examination is elementary, his treatment of con- 
flict of interest is careful, considered, and emi- 
nently readable. More importantly, it is a fine 
example of the use of careful, formal reasoning 
m the treatment of an especially relevant topic. 

Professor Axelrod’s study is useful for a num- 
ber of reasons. The most glaringly apparent of 
these is the obvious void it fills. Political scien- 
tists are neither ignorant of the importance of 
conflict in their inquires nor hesitant to venture 
into the field to study its various manifestations. 
However, with the noticeable exception of those 
interested in game theory and collective deci- 
sion~making, it does seem that political scientists 
have devoted a minimal amount of intellectual 
energy to definitional problems (the magic word, 
I think, is “conceptualization”). Axelrod begins 
this task. 

In the first part of the book, Axelrod attends 
to theoretical questions. A simple theme domi- 
nates the discussion, namely that “. . . the 
amount of conflict of interest in a situation of 
strategic interaction can be used to predict cer- 
tain aspects of the behavior of the actors in that 
situation” (p. 5). In particular, Axelrod argues 
that conflictual behavior is related to the 
amount of conflict of interest in a contingency, 
and that the former may be explained by the 
latter. Taking conflict of interest to mean in- 
compatibility of the actors’ preferences, he sug- 
gests a measure of the concept which is indepen- 
dent of measures of the behavior to be ex- 
plained. 

His initial political paradigm is the two-person 
bargaining game. For this class of games he pro- 
poses five properties (axioms) that a measure of 
conflict of interest should satisfy. Axelrod then 
proves that one and only one technical definition 
is consistent with the five properties. The axi- 
oms, similar to those found in game theory and 
information theory, are: 


1. Symmetry with respect to the labeling of 
players 

2. Invariance under utility transformations 

8 Continuity with respect to the strategic en- 
vironment 

4. Boundedness 

5. Additivity 


At this point it is useful to ask how a measure 
such as Axelrod’s (and, in effect, the axioms or 
properties which imply it) might be evaluated. 
Axioms are funny things and social scientists of- 
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ten misunderstand their purpose. Axioms are no 
statements about reality. They are analytic 
constructs and their empirical content may b 
irrelevant. The criteria for judging the efficac 
of axioms are the degree to which they account 
for empirical regularities and their fruitfulnes: 
in other theoretical enterprises, not their “real- 
ism.” As to the fruitfulness of Axelrod’s axiom: 
in other enterprises, the first four are relatively 
uncontroversial, although Schelling has occa- 
sionally been critical of the first and third. The 
fifth axiom, additivity, is somewhat more con- 
troversial. In essence it asserts that the conflic’ 
of interest in a game is the sum of the conflict: 
of interest in the subgames composing it. The 
controversial feature of this axiom imvolves the 
elimination of strategic mteraction among sub- 
games. Although Axelroad acknowledges the re- 
strictiveness of this axiom and seems to be both- 
ered by it, I find it difficult to make a prior 
judgments. The utility of axioms is best deter- 
mined by the “quality” of their implications 
The applications of the conflict of interest mea- 
sure provide an opportunity to make this evalu- 
ation. l 

The second part of the book, devoted to appli- 
cations, illustrates the strengths and the weak- 
nesses of the analysis. The applications pre- 
sented here involve conflict situations in the 
congressional conference committee, multilevel 
bureaucracies, electoral competition, and legisla- 
tive coalition-building. The models he considers 
are simple, yet they demonstrate the versatility 
of his index. They also shed light on the suitabil- 
ity of the axioms as defining characteristics of 
conflict of interest. This is perhaps best illus- 
trated by his treatment of electoral competition 
in pluralistic democracies. 

Professor Axelrod employs the Hotelling- 
Downs spatial model of electoral competition in 
order to generalize his conflict-of-interest con- 
cept. In the unidimensional version of this 
model, voters have single-peaked preference 
functions defined on a policy dimension. Axelrod 
assumes, unnecessarily I think, that utility loss 
for a voter is lmear with distance from his most- 
preferred point. Given this arrangement he 
shows that the conflict of interest between any 
two voters is proportional to the square of the 
distance between their most-preferred points. He 
then defines “conflict of interest in society on a 
given policy dimension” as “the average conflict 
of interest between a pair of people, as each one 
of the pair takes on all the positions in the pol- 
icy dimension in proportion to the position’s fre- 
quency in the society” (p. 150). That is, social 
conflict is defined as a weighted average of 
dyadic conflicts. With this definition and the 
earlier result, he proves that “conflict of interest 
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n society measures exactly the same thing as 
loes the variance of the distribution [of voter 
nost-preferred points]. Hence the concepts may 
ye used interchangeably” (p. 151). 

At this point some peculiarities arise. Consider 
he case of two polarized electorates possessing 
dentical voter distributions. In one electorate 
ach voter’s utility function slopes gently in ei- 
her direction from his most-preferred point. In 
he second electorate, on the other hand, each 
roter possesses a very “spiked” utility function. 
Chat is, in the former electorate preferences are 
nuch less intensely held than in the latter. In- 
uitively, it would appear that the conflict of in- 
rest (and hence conflictual behavior} in the 
dlectorate with intense preferences is higher. Yet 
Axelrod’s index assigns equal conflict of interest 
:0 each. In my judgment, then, Axelrod’s axioms 
ire not complete for they do not discriminate 
mong contingencies with varying intensity. 

A second weakness in the index follows as a 
result of the second axiom. This axiom requires 
the index to be invariant under utility transfor- 
mations so that normalized versions of conflict 
situations may be considered. However, this re- 
striction, desirable for other reasons, does not 
enable the researcher to discriminate varying 


saliency. With Axelrod’s index conflict of inter- 


est may be high in certain issue areas, but con- 
flictual behavior absent because the issues are 
trivial. On the other hand, an issue area, e.g. 
eun control legislation, may generate low conflict 
of interest owing to a large majority on one side 
of the issue, yet encourage conflictual behavior 
because of the saliency and intensity of prefer- 
ence of a small minority, e.g. National Rifle As- 
sociation. 

These omissions point to the need for a more 
complex analysis of conflict. Saliency and inten- 
sity are concepts deserving of elaboration. None- 
theless Axelrod’s treatment is commendable for 
steering us back to fundamentals. Conflict, he 
reminds us, is a function of expectations about 
outcomes. This point is frequently overlooked in 
the social scientist’s concern with process. 

Conflict of Interest, as well as other studies of 
the same genre, convincingly demonstrate the 
power of formal analysis. The insights (as well 
as the omissions) should generate a productive 
dialogue. 

KENNETH A. SHEPSLE 

Washington University, St. Lous 


Regionalism in American Politics. IRA SHAR- 
KANSKy. (New York: Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, 1970. Pp. 194. $9.50.) 

In what will unquestionably become a refer- 
ence point in the literature on regionalism, state 
politics and policy analysis, Professor Sharkan- 
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sky employs an impressive assortment of statis- 
tical tools to analyze the economic and regional 
correlates of no less than 61 political and poliey 
variables. Following the contiguity principle, he 
uses four demarcations to divide the 48 states 
(Alaska and Hawai are excluded) into 17 re- 
gions. Later in the book, an eighteenth region is 
added. Three indicators of state economie ehar- 
acteristics are used—per capita personal income, 
urbanization and total personal income. Profes- 
sor Sharkansky exhibits an extraordinary 
amount of courage in embarking on such an un- 
wieldy task in an effort to examine such an elu- 
sive concept. 

The purpose of the book is to provide answers 
to four basic questions. The first two questions 
are closely related. They are: 


1) How do state politics and public policies of 
each region differ? 

2) How consistent are the patterns within each 
region—that is, what diversities in polilirs 
and public policies exist within each region? 


The answers provided for these questions, as 
the author warns, are indeed confusing. In part, 
the ambiguities in these chapters can be attrib- 
uted to the complexity of the data. There are. in 
addition, some interpretive problems. 

In Table 3-2 (p. 67), the author compares the 
intra-regional uniformity of each of the seven- 
teen regions. Coefficients of variability (which 
measure the magnitude of variation around each 
regional mean; are used as the measure of uni- 
formity on each of the 61 dependent variables. 
In this table he lists the region and the number 
of coefficients of variability in each which were 
less than 0.1. The author concludes that 


... regions tend to be more uniform in their polit- 
ical traits than is the nation as a whole; in the 
case of every dependent variable, most of the re- 
gions show smaller coefficients of variability than 
does the aggregate of 48 states. 


He adds that 


for only ten of the 61 variables do more than one- 
third of the regions show greater diffusion (rcla- 
tive to their means) than the nation as a whole. 


These conclusions appear to be very tenuous 
because the analysis of regional uniformity sug- 
gests that there is only a relatively small pro- 
portion of the 61 policy variables which can be 
considered uniform in each of the regions. The 
most homogencous region, the Upper Middle 
West, provides only 15 out of a possible 61 coef- 
ficients of variability of less than 0.1. This 
means that on the remaining 46 variables there 
was no uniformity within the region. This num- 
ber drops to 14 for the next most homogeneous 
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region, the Great Lakes, and then falls off to 11 
for the third—the Mountains. The modal num- 
ber of homogeneous variables for the regions 
was only 7. Two regions—the South and the 
Transmississippi—had only 3 variables which 
met the requirements of uniformity. 

These findings would appear to raise questions 
about the definitions of uniformity and region. 
Can clusters of states which are uniform on only 
3 of 61 variables be considered regions? If so, 
what does the concept region mean ina political 
sense? If not, at what point does a geographic 
cluster of states become a political region? 
Moreover, this apparent lack of intra-regional 
uniformity leads one to wonder whether uni- 
formities at least as convincing could be found 
in random clusters of non-contiguous states. 
Even more basie is a question whether a priori 
definitions of region are appropriate. 

There are further ambiguities in the research 
design. The 17 regional groupings are not mutu- 
ally exclusive, i.e., the same states are included 
in different groups. For example, the two most 
homogeneous regions—the Upper Middle West 
and the Great Lakes—both include the states of 
Michigan and Wisconsin. The author notes the 
similarities between these regions. For example, 
both regions exhibit high voter turnout, intense 
party competition, relatively high state and local 
expenditures and a strong reliance on state and 
local revenues. Question: Is the uniformity in 
both regions explained by the inclusion of Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin in each? 

The two regions are then compared and the 
author concludes that although the regions are 
very similar, “the Great Lakes states show 
somewhat less voter turnout and party competi- 
tion, a lower level of government spending, less 
reliance on federal aids and better . . . secondary 
roads” (p. 68). It would appear that such minor 
differences cannot be explained as regional pecu- 
larities. Clearly, any differences between these 
two regions can be attributed to only two of the 
four states in the Upper Middle West and three 
of the five states which comprise the Great 
Lakes region. The lack of regional exclusivity 
raises questions about many of the inter-re- 
gional comparisons made throughout the book. 

The third question addressed is: 


3) To what extent do regional traits in politics 
and policies merely reflect the regional distri- 
bution of economic resources among the 
states? 


Professor Sharkansky employs simple and par- 
tial correlation analyses, coefficients of multiple 
determination and three separate analyses of co- 
variance to answer the question. The results of 
these analyses are reported in two truly. formi- 
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dable tables in chapter 5. In Table 5-2 the coe 
ficients of multiple determination (R?) indicat 
that economic measures account for at least hal 
of the interstate variation in only four of the 6 
dependent variables. Thus he concludes tha 
“large proportions of interstate variation in po 
litical traits are not subject to an economic ex 
planation.” 

In Table 5-3, the analysis of covariance lead 
to the conclusion that 
... non-economic features are significantly relate 
to fifty measures of state politics and public polic 
while controlling for the influence of economi 
conditions; economic characteristics show signifi 
cant relationships with 57 measures while control- 
ling for other regional attributes (p. 112). 


The use of tests of significance to determine 
the strength of independent variables creates 
some ambiguities in the interpretation of this ta- 
ble despite a lengthy footnote warning, in part, 
that “It is not feasible to make direct compari- 
sons of the correlation coefficients from the right 
to the left side of [the table].” For example, one 
questions the value of tests of significance as an 
interpretive device when correlation coefficients 
as low as .10 are significant at the .05 level. 

The final question addressed is: 

4) For those regional differences in politics and 
policies that cannot be traced to current eco- 
nomic characteristics, what other experiences 
shared by neighboring states provide an ex- 
planation for regional peculiarities? 


The author uses regression analysis to arrive 
at estimated regional scores on each dependent 
variable, given the average economic character- 
istics of states within each region. When these 
estimates depart from actual values by at least 
15 percent on a dependent variable, the author 
speculates about the non-economic factors 
within each region which may account for this 
deviation. As the author suggests, a more thor- 
ough Investigation of the myriad of non-eco- 
nomic factors which may account for the unex- 
plained variance in regional politics and policy is 
beyond the scope of the book. This chapter does 
provide, however, a number of hypotheses wor- 
thy of future research. 

In a tangential chapter (to the four basic 
questions raised), the author examines regional 
change during the twentieth century and con- 
cludes that “there appears to be a development 
toward both greater regionalism and greater na- 
tionalization . . .” This chapter, however, does 
not compare well with the author’s interesting 
subsequent research on “incrementalism” as a 
factor in policy change. 

In part, the book is a bit disappointing be- 
cause it does not meet the high standards of 
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Professor Sharkansky’s other work. The difficul- 
ies in the book which have been suggested in 
shis review should not detract from its overall 
value as an interesting and innovative scholarly 
affort. Such difficulties are to be expected as new 
advances are made in any area of scientific in- 
yuiry. 
JAMES W. CLARKE 
Florida State University 


The Political Dilemma of Popular Education: 
An African Case. By Davin B. ABERNETHY. 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1969. 
Pp, 357. $10.00.) 


In newly developing societies, popular educa- 
tion is highly valued both as an end and a 
means. As an end-in-itself, education realizes the 
jormant spirit of a people. As a means, it is 
their main road to collective development and 
active participation in the modern world culture. 

As Professor Abernethy demonstrates in this 
impeccably researched study, conducted in 
southern Nigeria, few peoples surpass the south- 
ern Nigerians in their zeal for education as both 
a measure of cultural pride and an investment in 
social development, With great resolve and firm 
faith, the two regional governments of southern 
Nigeria, at the time of national independence for 
the Nigerian federation as a whole, were devot- 
ing more than 40% of their annual recurrent 
expenditures to education. The hon’s share of 
this outlay was spent on schemes for universal 
primary education, resulting in the rapid rise of 
enrollment from 30% of the school-age popula- 
tion to 75% in less than a deeade. Should that 
extraordinary achievement be criticized? Aber- 
nethy’s critique should be read because it is as 
sympathetic to the goals of the Nigerian educa- 
tional planners as it is realistic in its assessment 
of their programs. 

Briefly, Abernethy contends that southern Ni- 
geria spends too much money on educational ob- 
jectives of questionable relevance to the needs of 
that society. Specifically, he shows that universal 
primary education has been pursued at the ex- 
pense of more directly productive Investments in 
agriculture, industry, and transportation. This 
might be justified if the system of education 
were rationally designed to complement the 
economy and promote its growth. The case, 
however, is to the contrary. Nigerian popular 
education, with its primary and literary empha- 
sis, is more of a consumption item or welfare 
benefit than a social investment. It fails to pro- 
duce either an adequate supply of the skills re- 
quired for rapid economic development or the 
capacity of citizens to lead satisfying agrarian 
lives. For countries at the Nigerian level of de- 
velopment, an excessive expenditure of funds on 
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education may be unwise from the strictly eco- 
nomie point of view. Abernethy reveals a more 
serious misallocation of funds within the educa- 
tional systems of southern Nigeria. That misal- 
location has helped to generate urban unemploy- 
ment, widespread personal frustration, and po- 
litical discontent. 

It might be argued that the misallocation of 
resources in this field was a virtually inevitable 
consequence of the historic relationship between 
education and religion. Southern Nigeria’s school 
system was conceived and carried on primarily 
as a mission enterprise. Over the years, these 
schools have been financed and supported with 
intense devotion by parishoners. Today, 80% of 
all primary school students in this area, attend 
church-affiliated schools. 

Abernethy’s account of educational expansion, 
involving an analysis of relations between rival 
mission movements, is masterful. His evidence 
substantiates Coleman’s thesis to the effect that 
Nigerian nationalism was largely nurtured by 
the mission school movement. Naturally, nation- 
alism matured with a sturdy belief in the effi- 
eacy of familiar forms of education. To a point, 
the most familiar form—rote literary learning— 
was fairly consistent with the needs of a com- 
mercial colony. Initially, there was an obvious 
link between primary education and desirable 
employment. That link was not obviously bro- 
ken until after the introduction of universal pri- 
mary education. 

When, in the early 1950’s, nationalist politi- 
clans took control of the school system, their 
watchword was expansion of opportunity rather 
than revision of content. In other words, thev 
were pledged to perfect and enlarge an existing 
system. Furthermore, the cause of popular edu- 
cation suited their claim to govern in the name 
of democracy. To suggest that these leaders 
were destined to misallocate their resources be- 
cause of circumstances that they could not be 
expected to see objectively, even less alter pur- 
posefully, would not go beyond the evidence in 
this book. Even the movement for secular edu- 
cation served to strengthen the parochial pillars 
of the inherited system, since the primary goal 
of expansion put a premium on the expertise and 
financial solvency of the religious schools. 

It should be noted, that the greatest of Afri- 
can educators, in the tradition of Edward W. 
Blyden, have always been alert to the shortcom- 
ings of colonial-style education. In Africa, as 
elsewhere, the barrier to progressive change is 
not a lack of social imagination. Abernethy doc- 
uments the disposition to change, including a 
widespread desire for technical education for 
skilled manual work. The chief obstacle to 
change would appear to be a pattern of interests 
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that is broadly social in nature, rather than edu- 
cational or intellectual. 

For example, the school system itself is shown 
to foster the growth of a privileged ruling class. 
"This finding is somewhat paradoxical. It seems 
that the democratization of primary education 
has been accompanied by an increasing inequal- 
ity of opportunity at the point of entry to sec- 
ondary schools. Government grants-in-aid to 
secondary schools have actually subsidized the 
education of those who can afford to pay the rel- 
‘atively high remaining fees required to defray 
the cost of a good secondary education under ex- 
isting conditions. As a rule, admission to a sec- 
ondary grammar school is the key to affluence, 
newly acquired or enhanced. This matter is dis- 
cussed cogently in terms of class formation. But 
the issue of equality is the only one analyzed 
from that theoretical perspective. 

In order to link the educational dilemma with 
Nigeria’s great national crisis, Abernethy resorts 
to the familiar notion of “political decay,” hold- 
ing, roughly, that runaway mass expectations 
have lowered resource levels, sapping the capac- 
ity of the political system to realize its goals. His 
overall approach is a composite of functionalism 
and the idea of “decay,” leading to this pithy 
statement of the dilemma of popular education: 
“It is both a necessary condition for political de- 
velopment and quite possibly a sufficient condi- 
tion for political decay.” A more venerable lan- 
guage, emphasizing the forces of social change 
and their fetters, might be preferred and would 
be consistent with what is said in conclusion 
about “the creative potential of crisis.” Yet this 
skilful application of various approaches is in 
itself a noteworthy contribution to the literature 
of development politics. Indeed, Abernethy has 
written a basic book, both for students of the 
relationship between education and development 
and for students of Nigerian social history. It 
auspiciously inaugurates a new series of books— 
the Stanford Studies in Comparative Politics. 

RICHARD L. SKLAR 

University of California, Los Angeles 


Authoritarian Politics in Modern Society: The 
Dynamics of Established One-Party Sys- 
tems. EDITED BY SAMUEL P., HUNTINGTON 
AND CLeMENT H. Moors. (New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1970. Pp. 533. $12.50.) 


The opening thrust of this significant book is 
a challenge to what Professor Huntington per- 
ceives to be the misguided conventional wisdom 
of the 1960’s, the belief that authoritarian gov- 
ernments are about to pass from this earth. 
Huntington identifies the state of pessimism for 
the future of authoritarianism and optimism for 
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the inevitability of democracy with a propensity 
for glib generalizing about the pluralistic re- 
quirements of modernization and the leveling 
and rationalizing effects of industrialization. 
These views in turn have led to theories and 
hopeful expectations about the liberalization of 
Communism, the “convergence” of the super- 
powers, and the rapid “development” of all the 
newly emergent states, all of which when taken 
together would bring a standardized model of 
democracy to all societies 

The issue is overdrawn, particularly given the 
latitude Huntington takes in his definition of au- 
thoritarian governments. “To keep things sim- 
ple, an authoritarian government is defined as a 
non-democratic one. A democratic government. 
is one whose principal leaders are chosen at reg- 
ular intervals through competitive elections in 
which the bulk of the adult population has the 
opportunity to participate.” With such a defini- 
tion authoritarianism might have little to do 
with repressive government and could include 
everything from bungling, incompetent and inef- 
fectual regimes, to the rule of benign techno- 
crats dedicated to populist values. 

In actual fact, however, neither the issue of 
historical trends nor of the proper definition of 
authoritarian government are of great impor- 
tance because the focus of Huntington’s intro- 
duction and the book as a whole is less on the 
concept of authoritarianism and more on the 
character of established one-party systems; that 
is, the book deals more with its subtitle than its 
main title. 

Personally I found Huntington’s initial essay 
a brilliant and at times dazzling exercise in clas- 
sifying and distinguishing all conceivable types 
of one-party systems. Although tightly reasoned 
and rigorously disciplined, his typologies are not 
merely the products of semantics and logie but 
rest instead upon very provocative and pene- 
trating empirical propositions about the rela- 
tionship between social and class divisions and 
types of one-party systems. By making the im- 
portant distinction between “revolutionary” and 
“exclusionary” one-party systems he demon- 
strates that mternal transformations can come 
to revolutionary systems without necessarily 
bringing an end to one-party rule. Huntington 
outlines the sequential process of “transforma- 
tion,” “consolidation,” and “adaptation” that 
produces the “established one-party system.” 

Although Huntington is careful not to over- 
state the advantages of “established one-party” 
systems for accelerating modernization and de- 
velopment, he recognizes the utility of what he 
considers to be the key characteristics of such 
systems for effective development. His list of 
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characteristics again raises the question of the 
appropriateness of his label of authoritarian 
government. In his view such regimes stress 
pragmatism rather than ideology, have oligar- 
chical and bureaucratic rather than charismatic 
and autocratic leadership, are prone to give ini- 
tiative for change to a relatively dispersed tech- 
nocratic and managerial elite, accept the role of 
interest groups and of intellectuals who may 
criticize governmental performance. Given these 
characteristics as the substance of Huntington’s 
expectations of what one-party rule is likely to 
end up as, it is apparent that he is considerably 
more optimistic about benign trends than he 
wants to admit. But again let us repeat that it is 
important to ignore semantic issues and recog- 
nize Huntington’s great analytical powers. 

Professor Moore’s introductory chapter is also 
an impressive essay that focuses on the problem 
of legitimacy and ideology in one-party systems. 
Nearly every sentence reflects detailed familiar- 
ity with a wide variety of times and places, and 
comparison teaches the point at which the 
reader must mentally jump in the same sentence 
from Liberia to Virginia, from Turkey to Mex- 
ico, from Spain and Portugal to the Soviet 
Union and Nazi Germany. 

Moore seeks to bring order to the variety of 
single-arty ideologies by using a four-fold typ- 
ology which distinguishes functions of ideologies 
as being either mstrumental or expressive and 
goals as being either the total transformation or 
a partial transformation of the society. Person- 
ally I find it extremely difficult in practice to 
judge whether an ideology is more instrumental 
or expressive. Can one, for example, really say 
that the Thoughts of Mao Tse-tung provide in- 
strumental guidance for policy, or that even the 
earlier Chinese Communist doctrines contained 
the qualities of a blue-print for action? Simi- 
larly I am not sure that we are on very solid 
ground by saying that ideologically Fascism was 
more expressive and Naziism more instrumental. 

I find more useful Moore’s argument that the 
legitimizing force of one-party ideologies stems 
from different mixes of three basic dimensions 
contained in all ideologies: the chiliastie or 
shared myths, the tutelary or agreed goals, and 
the administrative or procedural traditions. 

As a reviewer I am distressed with the diffi- 
culty of doing justice to a symposium volume in 
which the editors present the general introduc- 
tion and conclusions and a group of very distin- 
guished scholars provide rich and highly compe- 
tent country case studies as the bulk of the 
book. Limitation of space means that it is 
hardly possible to identify, to say nothing of 
evaluating, the separate chapters, but I do feel 
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that the minimum requirements of justice de- 
mand the recognition that all the authors have 
made valuable theoretical, and not just descrip- 
tive, contributions. , 

Hugh Douglas Price has done the near impos- 
sible by brilliantly compressing existing knowl- 
edge about one-party state systems m thi 
United States into a few pages while delineating 
historical trends. Henry Bienen effectively eriti- 
cizes early theories about one-party systems i 
Africa, and arrives at the conclusion that the, 
should be largely understood as analogous tt 
“machine politics’ in urban America. Out o° 
his deep knowledge of the workings of Franco- 
Spain, derived from both personal experien: 
and scholarly study, Juan Linz has produced : 
rare document on the social dynamics and iht 
intellectual arguments that produced the shit 
from Falange to Movimiento-Organizacion 11 
Franco’s Spain. 

Carl J. Fredrich’s data-filled summary of th: 
characteristics of Hitler’s Germany, and Andrev 
C. Janos’ review of one-party systems in Eesi 
ern Europe between the wars provide valuabl: 
historical perspectives on the sources of one 
party rule. Jeremy Azrael makes a significan 
addition to the already large body of literature 
on the internal dynamics of the Russian parts 
and James R. Townsend has done a solid an 
highly original evaluation of the effects of th - 
Cultural Revolution on the Chinese Communis 
Party. Clement Moore’s substantive contribu- 
tion on the institutionalization of the Tunisia: 
single-party system is a model blending of the- 
ory and historical analysis. 

The book also contains three impressive an. 
indeed ingenious comparative chapters: Giro 
Germani on the political socialization of vout: 
in both Italy and Spain, Ergun Özbudun on dem 
ocratization in Mexico and Turkey, and mos. 
unconventional of all, Melvin Croan’s imag - 
native use of Mexico as a model for speculatin s 
on the future of East Europe. Although mur : 
was once written about the Kuomintang when : 
was a force on the Mainland of China, Huns - 
chao Tai has made a distinct contribution by re- 
viewing its current role in modernizing Taiwen 

In an era when in a great variety of situation « 
authorities are beleaguered and governments a1” 
increasingly beset with crises of authority, it ~ 
useful to be reminded that so much of conten - 
porary history has been dominated by either 
weak or strong one-party systems. The topie » 
significant and students of comparative politis 
will find in this book more challenging empiric. | 
propositions than in any book in recent vears. 

Lucian W. Pre 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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Political Socialization and Student Activism in 
Indonesia. By STEPHEN A. Doveras. (Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press, 1970. Pp. 
228. $7.95.) 


"The unprecedented intensity of student in- 
volvement in politics has generated a growing 
body of literature concerned with analyzing stu- 
dent political behavior in the United States. But 
the inherent emotive force and contemporary 
nature of the phenomenon has made it exceed- 
ingly difficult for the political scientist to engage 
in systematic and long term sttudies of an im- 
creasing significant group within the political 
process. 

It is therefore refreshing to note the publica- 
tion of a book which aptly demonstrates that a 
basie intellectual dividend may be derived from 
comparative studies—perspective. Stephen A. 
Douglas’ Political. Socialization and Student Ac- 
tivism in Indonesia not only provides the reader 
with an opportunity to examine the role of an 
emerging political force within a remarkable 
country, but perhaps more significantly gives us 
the opportunity to develop insights into the role 
of a restive domestic student generation. It is 
of course difficult to draw distinct parallels 
between the Indonesian student and his Amer- 
ican counterpart, but comparisons can be 
made. In Indonesia, we see the conversion of the 
outwardly apolitical student population under 
the period of “Guided Democracy,” being trans- 
formed into a political force that helped to oust 
the old regime as symbolized by the fall of Pres- 
ident Sukarno in the wake of “The Untung 
Coup.” In contrast, in the United States, the full 
cycle from political awareness, to political ac- 
tion, to political power has yet to take place. 
The rise of the Indonesian “Generation of 66” 
therefore may ultimately represent a model for 
student activism that may be actualized in this 
country. An understanding of the course of 
youthful involvement in the archipelago ulti- 
mately not only offers explanations for the con- 
ditioners that create activism but may also un- 
derscore the problems a student political culture 
encounters once its mitial goals have been real- 
ized. 

Mr. Douglas’ study is the product of an ex- 
tended investigation. His initial research was 
conducted in the Republic from 1963-65. In the 
summer of 1967 he returned to reassess the stu- 
dent political perspective under the Suharto 
Government. 

The author has systematically sampled the at- 
titudes of Indonesian students by engaging in 
extensive interviewing. In 1964-65 he conducted 
116 “usable” interviews “of which 80 were uni- 
versity students and the remainder high school 
students.” “The post-coup interviews obtained 
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in 1967 included 82 university students and no 
high school students.” (p. 22) While one can 
contend that the author’s statistical sample is 
too limited, it should be recognized that he did 
not attempt to survey national student opinion 
but the opinion of the student population of the 
capitol on “the assumption that Jakarta stu- 
dents effectively control the policy position of 
the national student movement...” (p. 21). 
The author therefore infers that the elitist char- 
acter of Indonesian politics is carried over to the 
realm of student activism. This assumption is 
questionable especially when one considers the 
massive degree of mobilization that took place 
throughout rural Indonesia in the form of an 
anti-P.K.I. campaign in the period of reaction 
that followed the “80th of September Move- 
ment.” It should also be noted that Mr. Douglas 
has not clearly indicated how many individuals 
in the 1965 sample were reinterviewed in 1967. 
While the inherent difficulties in attempting a 
follow-up study of a rapidly changing student 
generation is appreciated, the utilization of dif- 
ferent samples impinges upon the author’s ca- 
pacity to effectively analyze changes in atti- 
tudes. If we assume that the 1965 and 1967 sam- 
ples reflected the beliefs of two distinct genera- 
tions, one can accept the comparison. But, many 
of the apolitical students of 1965 were individu- 
ally transformed into members of the politicized 
movement that emerged after the attempted 
coup. 

Mr. Douglas suggests that the changes in atti- 
tudes and action on the part of the Jakarta stu- 
dent population were the product of the diver- 
gent political socialization process in the Repub- 
lic. He demonstrates how the various agencies of 
socialization acted and interacted to create the 
students’ perception of an Indonesian political 
universe. 

In pursuing the study, the author specifically 
examines how the family, the educational system 
and the mass media have served to reflect and 
reinforce the fragmented Indonesian political 
culture. 

Mr. Douglas contends that the “loose” struc- 
ture of the family and the impact of social 
change has reduced the capacity of this primary 
unit to condition political attitudes. Neverthe- 
less, Douglas suggests that the lack of participa- 
tion by children in the family decision-making 
process may have helped to inhibit students 
from entering politics. He also notes that the 
contradictory role of the father (“ritualized pat- 
terns of defense to authority”) (p. 35), may 
help to explain why the younger generation ac- 
cepted Pak (Father) Sukarno, even while they 
disagreed with his policies. Finally the author 
suggests that the families preoccupation with 
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controlling and internalizing emotion has led to 
a wide variety of mental disorders. One can 
maintain that the massive violence that took 
place after the coup attempt represented the col- 
lective release of deeply held frustrations that 
could no longer be maintained. The author how- 
ever is careful not to carry his assumptions too 
far by noting that “psychoanalytic theory .. . 1s 
both especially subject to dispute and especially 
dificult to test empirically (p. 39). 

In his investigation on the role of education, 
the relationship between agent and action can be 
more tightly drawn since the author is dealing 
with the highly organized, specialized and lim- 
ited institutions of the formal educational pro- 
ecss. His conclusion that the Indoktrinasi (civics) 
classes tended to alienate students rather than 
instill loyalty in the Sukarno regime has direct 
implications on the role and method of conduct- 
ing introductory courses on politics in our coun- 
try which should not be ignored. The charges 
leveled at civics education in Indonesia bear a 
strong resemblance to the debates surrounding 
the development of political science curriculum 
in the United States. 

In completing his study of socialization, Mr. 
Douglas argues convincingly that it was the 
mass media which was the prime conditioner to 
the actualization of student involvement in the 
post-coup period. Mr. Douglas ably demon- 
strates how the discontinuity between the call 
for national unity and the mtensive partisan 
competition that characterized the Jakarta press 
was not ignored by a student population which 
read the papers not only as a source of informa- 
tion, but as one of the limited forms of enter- 
tainment open to individuals of college age. 
While there are those who would suggest in con- 
trast that it is the alleged uniformity of televi- 
sion that has stimulated domestic violence, the 
similarity between the Indonesian and American 
experience is readily apparent. The mass media 
in any form is increasingly becoming a leading 
agent for primary political socialization. 

In the final analysis, the parallel between the 
Indonesian and American experience in student 
activism is most closely drawn in the author’s 
chapter dealing with the creation of a new stu- 
dent political subculture in the Republic. The 
author contends that the future of Indonesia 
may ultimately be stated in terms of the capac- 
ity of “the Generation of 66” to channel its new- 
found identity to meet the enduring problems of 
a nation m permanent crisis. The activists at the 
University of Indonesia must now face the chal- 
lenge of developing a shared national purpose or 
face the alternative of becoming a fragmented 
group that can again be readily manipulated by 
and become an adjunct to the adult political 
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world. At Kent State and Columbia, Drew Uni- 
versity or Beloit, an American student popula- 
tion is now facing a similar choice. Will the 
emergence of a political consciousness degencr- 
ate into an empty series of polemics, or will aà 
new awareness create a model of political ideals 
and action that the political community will 
have to recognize? 
STEPHEN SLOAN 
University of Oklahoma 


Sociologists, Economists and Democracy. By 
BrraN Barry. (London: Collier-Macmillan 
Ltd., 1970. Pp. 202.) 

Books which concisely summarize bodies of 
scholarly work and which provide in addition 
useful criticism of that work are probably less 
frequent than is desireable in political science. 
Brian Barry’s book, Sociologists, Economists 
and Democracy, accomplishes both these tasks 
in truly masterful fashion for limited features 
of contemporary political analysis stemming 
from the work of Anthony Downs on the one 
hand and that of Talcott Parsons on the other. 
The book is not a general review of all that 
might be conveniently classified under these ori- 
gins but rather is a highly selective treatment of 
the ways in which three political problems are 
treated in the two traditions. The problems 
which provide the central organizing scheme are 
party competition, political participation, and 
conditions for the maimtenance of democratic 
political systems. This book is must reading for 
all graduate students, good advanced undergrad- 
uates, and all political scientists who care about 
systematic argument and its relation to system- 
atic evidence, 

Barry’s analysis of the two traditions is selec- 
tive. For example, he disposes of Riker’s Theory 
of Political Coalitions in a footnote while treat- 
ing one of Riker’s articles more extensively. In 
the economic tradition there are, in Barrv's 
judgement, two authors of books worth discuss- 
ing for their theoretical relevance—Downs and 
Mancur Olson. For authors in the sociological 
tradition he is somewhat more generous al- 
though the inclusion of a larger number of au- 
thors is clearly not meant to suggest a higher 
appraisal of the merit of their work. The joint 
work of Almond and Verba in the Civic Culture 
is treated rather summarily as is the writing of 
Harry Eckstein on Norway and democratic sta- 


bility. S. M. Lipset receives somewhat more 


space and Parsons himself is given the most ex- 
tensive discussion. Selectivity in problems and 
theorists allows selectivity in the systematic evi- 
dence employed to help assess the theories. By 
far the most important source of additional evi- 
dence is that drawn from various studies of vot- 
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ing which Barry puts against the theories with 
insight and telling effect. 

The principal virtue of economic theories ac- 
gording to Barry is that they in fact provide de- 
ductive structures. Indeed, he sees the deductive 
structure of economic theories as the feature 
which primarily distinguishes them from the so- 
ciological theories he considers. This distinction, 
however, undoubtedly rests on the particular 
choice of sociological tradition and thus by 
nuance, if not by direct assertion and fair impli- 
cation, Barry suggests that sociological theories 
are not deductive. He shows that Parsons is on 
record essentially to that effect but thus he 
overemphasizes the extent to which the Parso- 
nian view of the possibilities for deductive the- 
ory in the social sciences is shared by scholars 
reasonably classified as being within that tradi- 
tion. 

The virtue of deductive power does not pre- 
serve the economic theorists from criticism. His 
most important criticism here is the most com- 
mon which Barry presents as: “Obviously, the 
constant danger of ‘economic’ theories is that 
they can come to ‘explain’ everything merely by 
redescribing it. They then fail to be any use in 
predicting that one thing will happen rather 
than another.” (p. 33) Barry uses this line of 
argument sparingly but he is continually sensi- 
tive to the important consideration that reason- 
able a priori deductions are necessary if an eco- 
nomic theory is to have any “teeth.” 

The general plan of the book is to treat spe- 
cific arguments of specific authors on specific 
problems. The result is a powerful critique. The 
inevitable associated problem is that some will 
ery “foul” and others “totally misunderstood” 
and still others “see?” None of these responses is 
appropriate for Barry’s critique is a genuine ef- 
fort to advance the cause of theory relevant to 
evidence, in short, to our knowledge of politics. 
To misread the book, i.e., to take it as polemic, 
would be a serious error but nevertheless one 
which is likely to be frequent for no author and 
no work that is seriously discussed escapes often 
sharp criticism. In spite of the general spreading 
around of criticism the economic theorists make 
out somewhat better at Barry’s hands than do 
the sociologists. One of Barry’s concluding sen- 
tences is revealing in this regard: “The books of 
Downs and Olson, plus a handful of articles, 
really do exhaust the field of worthwhile at- 
tempts to get from general premises to substan- 
tive political conclusions.” (pp. 182-183) That is 
strong language. His concluding criticism of the 
whole enterprise of empirically oriented theory 
in political science is that it is woefully underde- 
veloped with a correspondingly limited litera- 
ture. Barry’s suggested remedy, banal as he 
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notes, is more but better. Given the generally 
critical tone of the book this is an optimistic con- 
clusion. 

One important consequence for readers of 
Barry’s book is that it will probably disabuse 
them of the noton that economic theories of 
politics are all deductively rigorous. Futher- 
more, they will find that much of what is worth 
knowing about these theories can be presented 
and discussed in English. It remains true, how- 
ever, that familiarity with Downs, Olson, and 
(some) Parsons is a minimum background for 
reading the book with profit. It is written for 
those who know the arguments and require only 
a refresher course rather than for those who 
seek a “pony” on contemporary empirically ori- 
ented political theory. 

The book is written with grace and wit. It is 
evident that Barry reads carefully (by implica- 
tion he suggests some scholars do not) and it is 
equally clear that Barry is as capable of close 
argument as the best of the theorists he criti- 
ques. An additional virtue of the work is that it 
is anchored in history. Although very little space 
is devoted to historical roots, encugh is said to 
place Barry’s analysis, as well as the sociological 
and economic theorists, in a tradition. This book 
is short, perhaps too short, but it is meaty and it 
deserves to be (very carefully) read by political 
scientists. 

JOHN SPRAGUE 

Washington University, St. Louis 


The Intelligence of Democracy: Decision Mak- 
ing Through Mutual Adjustment. By 
CHARLES E. LINDBLOM. (New York: The Free 
Press, 1965. Pp. 335. $7.95.) 

The Policy-Making Process. By CHARLES E. 
LinpBLom. (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 
Ine., 1908. Pp. 118, $2.25.) 


Professor Lindblom has written these books to 
fulfill different functions. The Intelligence of De- 
mocracy is a theoretical monograph which 
builds upon the exposition of decision-making as 
a strategy of disjointed incrementalism devel- 
oped by Lindblom and Braybrooke in A Strat- 
egy of Decision The Policy-Making Process is 
an introductory text in which Lindblom outlines 
the institutional behavior patterns and analytic 
tools which characterize “the play of power” in 
the policy-making process. The Policy-Making 
Process is not a new stage in Lindblom’s evolv- 
ing argument, but rather a summary of the em- 
pirical and normative conclusions he and his col- 
laborators have reached in earlier work. There- 
fore, we will concentrate upon The Intelligence 


*D. Braybrooke and C. E. Lindblom, A Strategy 
of Decision (New York, Free Press, 1963). 
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of Democracy and its contribution to the corpus 
! of Lindblom’s work. 

_ Lindblom’s broad objective in this book is “to 
undertake a systematic comparative analysis of 
centrality and partisan mutual adjustment 
among various kinds of political officials and 
leaders as competing methods for rational coor- 
dination of governmental decisons ...” (p. 9). 
Lindblom defines coordination of a set of deci- 
sions as adjustments through which “adverse 
consequences of any one decision for other deci- 
sions in the set are to a degree and in some fre- 
quency avoided, reduced, counterbalanced, or 
outweighed” (p. 154). Lindblom defines central- 
ity as a process through which one decision- 
maker, in a set of decision-makers, has a sym- 
metric, dominating, control relationship with ev- 
ery other member of the set, and who uses this 
relationship to adapt, or coordinate, the deci- 
sions of that set (p. 105). He defines partisan 
mutual adjustment as the various adaptive or 
manipulated processes through which interde- 
pendent, partisan decision-makers can coordi- 
nate with each other “without anyone’s coordi- 
nating them, without a dominant common pur- 
pose, and without rules that fully prescribe their 
relations to each other” (p. 3). Partisan mutual 
adjustment produces coordination as a bypro- 
duct of ordinary decisions, not as a specialized 
subset of “coordinating” decisions through a 
central coordinating mechanism. Thus, for parti- 
san mutual adjustment, the study of coordinat- 
ing devices becomes coextensive with the study 
of policy-making itself (p. 9). 

Such policy-making through partisan mutual 
adjustment is characterized by the absence of 
cooperation among decision makers: by the ab- 
sence of common objectives, agreed-upon appt- 
cation of values to concrete decisions, or agreed- 
upon criteria to govern mutual adjustments (pp. 
28-9, 106, 182). Instead, partisan mutual ad- 
justment is the set of processes through which 
partisan policy-makers advocate and pursue 
their specialized interests according to a strategy 
of disjointed incrementalism, the policy-making 
strategy Lindblom developed in earlier works.? 
Values which an advocate for any given interest 


“According to the strategy of disjointed in- 
erementalism, policy-makers compare and evalu- 
ate only increments of policies at the margin. 
They consider a restricted number of policy alter- 
natives and consequences for any given policy 
alternative. Thev engage in constant readjust- 
ment of ends and means, returning frequently, or 
serially, to the same problem. Finally, they con- 
centrate on remedial changes in social ills rather 
than on the pursuit of a well-defined future state 
(pp. 143-8). 
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neglects are typically “mopped up” by advocates 
of the neglected values. Lindblom’s empirica! 
conclusion is that partisan mutual adjustment 
pursued through the strategy of disjointed incre, 
mentalism characterizes the policy-making be- 
havior of all major political institutions in dem- 
ocratic, polyarchal systems in situations of com- 
plex policy choice (Chap. 6 and pp. 151, 160-1). 

Lindblom’s formulations of the processes of 
partisan mutual adjustment and the strategy o! 
disjointed incrementalism have, under the col- 
lective term incrementalism, become a major 
benchmark in the policy sciences. Incremental- 
ism constitutes an interrelated set of empirical 
hypotheses about the role structures and rules of 
the game through which policy-makers perceive 
their environment and pursue their policy goals. 
Most policy scientists would agree that many 
policy-makers do in fact operate through such 
processes and according to such strategies, and 
that Lindblom has made a significant contribu- 
tion in developing an empirical theory of great 
explanatory power. 

The evaluative, or normative implications of 
Lindblom’s work are more controversial. Lind- 
blom treats incrementalism as one polar concep- 
tualization of the policy-making process, in con- 
trast with various central-coordinating, rational- 
comprehensive, or synoptic techniques such as 
planning-programming, budgeting or systems 
analysis.2 What is at issue between Lindblom 
and the critics of incrementalism are his treat- 
ment of these two conceptualizations as polar 
and largely irreconcilable, and his conclusion 
that incrementalism is likely to produce better 
decisions than does synoptic decision-making. 

Lindblom moves towards this evaluative con- 
clusion in two stages. First, he argues that in sit- 
uations of complex policy choice, synoptic prob- 
lem-solving is impossible, given the underlying 
heterogeneity of value preferences (pp. 168. 
286). Intellectual capabilities, information, and 
monetary resources are all insufficient for the 
task. Values are either conflicting or unknown. 
Finally, a definite policy solution is unlikely duc 
to the interrelationship of fact and value, the 
open-endedness of values and policy alternatives 
in a technologically dynamic society, and the on- 


*The synoptic method, by Lindblom’s defini- 
tion, is a comprehensive method of decision-mak- 
ing which requires: identification and ordering of 
the objectives and values being sought; a com- 
prehensive survey of alternative means of achiev- 
ing those values; an exhausive examination of the 
consequences of each alternative; and, finally, the 
choice of an alternative policy that will achieve a 
maximum, or at least an acceptable amount of the 
values sought (pp. 187-8). 
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going nature of policy disputes (pp. 138-149). 
Thus, Lindblom concludes that since synoptic 
policy analysis is empirically impossible, it is 
also normatively irrelevant in situations of com- 
plex policy choice. If synoptic, central coordina- 
tion cannot be used to resolve policy choices, it 
cannot be as good as the formalized “pulling and 
hauling” of policy-making through partisan mu- 
tual adjustment. 

Having made this negative case against sy- 
noptic analysis, Lindblom then suggests certain 
positive attributes of mcrementalism which pro- 
mote “calculated, reasonable, rational, intelli- 
gent, wisc—the exact term does not matter— 
policy making” (p. 294). 

First, conflicting values in society are pro- 
tected through partisan mutual adjustments by 
their advocates, so that no consequence adverse 
to one value will be ignored. In addition, the 
large number of advocates provides the policy- 
making process with energy, intelligence and 
skill, ensurmg a thorough clarification and de- 
fense of relevant values. Thus, any value advo- 
cated by even a small group will be weighted in 
the policy-making process. Moreover, the more 
widely and intensely held the value, the greater 
the weight it will receive. Such representation of 
values through partisan mutual adjustment is in 
contrast to synoptic analysis which cannot ex- 
haustively review all relevant values, thereby 
necessarily ignoring some (pp. 140, 151). 

Second, partisan mutual adjustment promotes 
agreement on both values and policy since parti- 
san policy-makers are highly motivated to 
achieve their own values. Hence they are willing 
to accept moderate, open-ended decisions. Such 
compromises in turn actually form new, widely 
shared values, reconciling previously conflicting 
interests through persuasion, alliance-building, 
bargaining, compensation and the like (p. 206). 

Thus, Lindblom argues that incrementalism, 
unlike synoptic analysis, successfully maximizes 
the skills and information available to the pol- 
icy-making process, reconciles values, and ar- 
rives at policy decisions, albeit tentative and on- 
going ones. In summary, 


the synoptic idea of problem solving is fairly 
straightforward. To solve a problem one must first 
understand it—one masters it. In contrast, behind 
the incremental and disjointed tactices ...is a con- 
cept of problem solving as a strategy. In this view, 
public policy problems are too complex to be well 
understood, too complex to be mastered. One de- 
velops a strategy to cope with problems, not to 
solve them (p. 148). 


It appears to this reviewer that Lindblom is 
evaluating incrementalism and synoptic analysis 
according to different standards. Most policy 
scientists would agree that synoptic analysis 
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cannot “solve” complex policy choices in any 
final way, just as, by definition, incrementalism 
cannot. Any suggestion that synoptic analysis 
can “solve” such choices is tantamount to a 
“straw man” argument. Important social choices 
at a high level of value aggregation must be 
made through political processes which resemble 
partisan mutual adjustment and the strategy of 
disjointed incrementalism.* 

Synoptic analysis can, however, serve as an 
adjunct to incrementalism and, in important 
ways, improve the ability of policy-makers to 
cope with problems. In comparing partisan mu- 
tual adjustment and PPB, for example, Charles 
Schultze has remarked: 


No one conceives of PPB as a system that 
makes decisions. Rather, it is a means of helping 
responsible officials make decisions. It is not a me- 
chanical substitute for the good judgement, politi- 
eal wisdom, and the leadership of those officials. 
The question at issue is not how the PPB can sup- 
plant the political process but whether and how it 
ean fit into that process.’ 


Lindblom, in concluding that synoptic analysis 
cannot solve problems but that incrementalism 
can cope with problems unnecessarily accepts 
some important disadvantages of incrementalism 
and fails to recognize important advantages of 
synoptic analysis in coping with complex policy 
choice. The critics of incrementalism argue, on 
the other hand, that in certain cases biases in- 
herent in incrementalism can be compensated 
for by systematic analysis. We shall conclude 
this review by citing four such cases. 

First, we cannot assume that the advocacy 
process underlying incrementalism always brings 
out the information about program inputs and 
outputs necessary to an informed decision. As 
Charles Schultze has convincingly argued, con- 
temporary policy-making is often so technically 
complex that decision-makers cannot directly 
and/or intuitively evaluate program proposals in 
terms of political values. Program inputs in such 
technically complex policy areas must be trans- 
lated into policy outputs before the values they 
serve can be evaluated.® 

Second, incrementalism may be subject to or- 
ganizational bias. Lindblom states that if incre- 
mentalism is to operate in a normatively accept- 
able fashion, special social conditions must ob- 
tain. There must be many partisan decision- 
makers with a great variety of attitudes and in- 
terests, so that no important social value is ne- 


1O, L. Schultze, The Politics and Economics of 
Public Spending (Washington, D.C., The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1968), pp. 74-5. 

5 Ibid., p. 17. 

¢ Ibid., pp. 63-4. 
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lected (p. 151). Lindblom enjoins us not to 
onfuse the processes of partisan mutual adjust- 
ient generally with a particular distribution of 
reights among specific interests In any given 
rocess of partisan mutual adjustment (p. 245). 
‘urther, Lindblom suggests that the appropriate 
orrective for a biased distribution of weights in 
ae policy-making process is an alternate distri- 
ution of power among the participants. 

There are, however, frequently situations in 
vhich the structure of interests permits only 
imited values to be represented and constitutes 
n ongoing organizational bias against alternate 
listributions of power. Since specialized bureau- 
racies consistently initiate policy, and unorga- 
lized, apolitical, or poor interests consistently 
ack well-established access to the policy-making 
yrocess, such organizational bias frequently pre- 
rails and excludes the consideration of certain 
yolitical values and policy alternatives. In such 
ases, Incrementalism may consistently serve in- 
erests closely related to the status quo, and 
onsider only proposals for moderate change 
noving towards a Pareto optimum rather than 
adical changes which may require redistrib- 
ition of values. Furthermore, due to differential 
eccess, the corrective Lindblom advocates may 
rell be impossible in the short-run and ex- 
remely costly and difficult in the longer run. 

Third, Lindblom argues that remedial and se- 
lal policy-making can cope with emerging prob- 
ams. 


In short, if decision making is remedial and se- 
ial, anticipated adverse consequences of any given 
olicy can often be better dealt with if regarded as 
ew and separate problems than if regarded as as- 
ects of an existing problem. And unanticipated 
dverse consequences can often be better guarded 
gainst by waiting for their emergence than by of- 
en futile attempts to anticipate every contin- 
ency as required in synoptic problem solving (pp. 
50-1). 


“here are cases, however, in which such serial 
nd remedial decision-making might cumula- 
ively skew the policy output. Synoptic analysis 


aight, on the other hand, produce different pol- - 


xy outputs and thus be an appropriate aid to 
ational decision-making. 

To cite only one example, consider the ex- 
remely specialized policy process which deter- 
imed the escalation of US involvement in Viet- 
am in 1964-1965. Adam Yarmolinsky has ob- 
erved the disadvantages connected with the 
emedial, serial incremental counterforce policy 
rhich was pursued in this period compared with 
he putative advantages of a more synoptic 
nalysis. 


Tt is easy to justify an escalating intervention 
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by pointing out that you are only matching force 
with force and greater force with greater force. ... 
In each case the use of force to counter force may 
be justifiable in reciprocal terms, as seen by the 
person initiating the counterforce, but in human® 
terms it may only result in avoidable tragedy. ... 
If the question is asked whether previous events 
justify the use of force in response, one may be 
tempted to reply in the affirmative; but if the 
question is put, rather, as to whether the alterna- 
tive involving the use of force is the best one 
available in light of all the facts and circum- 
stances, the answer may be quite different. And if 
the question of alternatives is raised, not only at 
the outset of a course of action involving the use 
of force, but at every stage of potential escalation 
as well, it may result in a process of involvement 
that will indeed be more cautious and more con- 
trolled than some of our recent involvements in 
other countries’ problems.’ 


The incremental analysis of disaggregated as- 
pects of emerging problems may, in other words, 
cumulatively create a policy which might be re- 
jected if, at any stage of the policy-making pro- 
cess, that output were systematically compared 
with alternative policies. 

Fourth, in some cases synoptic analysis may 
produce more and/or better values than incre- 
mentalism, in contrast to Lindblom’s argument 
that incrementalism typically produces norma- 
tively good, consensual values. In the 1954 
RAND study- of overseas bases, for example, 
systematic analysis “discovered” a new value for 
which there had been no initial support in the 
advocacy process. The study originated as a lo- 
gistics exercise to determine an efficient method 
of basing and fueling the strategic bombing 
force. It became apparent early in the analysis, 
however, that the available policy alternatives 
were extremely sensitive to the order of nuclear 
strike: that is, all were significantly less effective 
if the USSR struck first. Therefore, the objec- 
tive of the analysis was transmuted into that of 
reducing the vulnerability of SAC to a Soviet 
first strike. The analysis, in effect, “discovered” 
the new value of strategic invulnerability 8 In 
policy areas characterized by rapid technological 
change, such as nuclear weaponry or space, such 
synoptic analysis may be particularly needed to 
compensate for the status quo bias of incremen- 
tal policy alternatives. 

In conclusion, the critics of incrementalism 
are concerned that as social scientists, we do not 
view a policy as normatively acceptable simply 


"R. M. Pfeffer (ed.). No More Vietnam? (New 
York, Harper and Row, 1968), pp. 107-8. 

"See E. 8. Quade (ed.), Analysis for Military 
Decisions (Chicago, Rand MeNally and Co., 1964), 
Chap. 3. 
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because the processes of incrementalism have ar- 
rived at it. According to Lindblom, such a con- 
sensual policy ipso facto constitutes a norma- 
tively good policy since it has mustered wide- 
spread agreement and is presumably a Pareto 
Optimum, Alternatively, the critics argue that 
although consensus may be a necessary condi- 
tion of good policy, it surely is not a sufficient 
condition. 

Moreover, the critics of incrementalism are 
concerned with pushing out the limits of effec- 
tive systematic analysis rather than with em- 
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phasizing, as does Lindblom, its limitations. I 
an admittedly complex universe, the systemati 
analyst as well as the incrementalist recogniz 
that the universe is too complex to completel 
understand. The systematic analyst, howeve 
wants to give up later rather than sooner.® 
Enp C. B. ScHOETTLE 
University of Minnesota 


*See Schulze, op. cit., p. 37. But see C. F. Lind 
blom, The Policy-Making Process (Englewooc 
Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1968), p. 27. 


BOOK NOTES 


POLITICAL THEORY, HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT, 
AND METHODOLOGY 


Law, Society, and Industrial Justice. By PHILIP 
SELZNICK WITH THE COLLABORATION OF PHILIPPE 
Nonet AND Howard M. Voiumer. (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1969. Pp. 282. $7.00.) 


This is a contribution, brilliant and substantial, 
to the literature on private government. Specif- 
ically it deals with employee disciplinary and 
grievance procedures. (Selznick is a sociologist in- 
terested in the sociology of law and of law- 
touched phenomena.) 

The book reports some empirical studies of em- 
ployee attitudes, presents a sociological analysis of 
personnel government, and surveys much of the 
relevant social science and legal literature. But its 
core lies in its theoretical chapters. 

Analysis begins with the evolution of the legal 
ideas, and of what the authors call moral ideas, 
relevant to the subject. “‘Moral evolution’ is a 
somewhat unfashionable phrase, but it can use- 
fully denote the progressive clarification of human 
ideals, and the enlargement of institutional com- 
petence to serve them. Our concern is with a spe- 
cial ideal—the rule of law—-and its extension to 
the conditions of employment in modern 
industry.” P. 1. The context is “the embodiment of 
ideals in institutions, the infusion of group life 
with the aspirations and constraints of a moral or- 
der.” P. 1. The law of the work-place is a strategic 
point at which to make inquiry. 

Law to the authors is generic, not uniquely asso- 
ciated with the state; its gist is not simply coer- 
cion but social control through formal authority 
and rule-making. Further, law properly conceived 
contains an ideal element; it is a realm of value, 
and we rightly “distinguish a developed legal or- 
der from a system of subordination to naked 
power.” P. 11. It and legality root in rationality, in 
the progressive reduction of arbitrariness, Still fur- 
ther, legality, as rationality and reduction of arbi- 
trariness, has affinities with the ideal of political 


democracy in treatment of the civic participant, in 
emphasis on constraints on power, and emphasi 
on participation. 

As to moral evolution, the authors see, from 
Durkheim, Weber, Piaget and others, a tendency 
toward the possible development of a morality of 
cooperation—of linked specialization, so to speak 
—in evolving societies as distinguished from more 
primitive or traditional moralities of constraint. 
This in turn fosters rationality. 

The two, legality and the morality of coopera- 
tion, are emergent social phenomena neither acci- 
dental nor matters of subjective preference, and 
are strongly congruent with each other, the second 
playing a large role in the development of the 
first. But legality, under the impulse of the two 
moralities and a developing society, is not a static 
affair of rules. Rather it is an affair of evolving 
doctrines. And the line between the legal and the 
political is progressively blurred as its ideals are 
absorbed into the political order. In the end law 
merges into polity, as the criteria of legitimacy ex- 
tend and deepen. 

There is of course nothing inevitable about this 
evolution. There are latent values, as seen by nor- 
mative theories of law. But there are also the in- 
sights of legal realism and sociological jurispru- 
dence; law is also a becoming, driven by needs 
and conditioned by circumstances. 

To bring all this to bear on private government 
requires a law of associations. “To extend the rule 
of law is to build it firmly into the life of society, 
to make the master ideal of legality a true gover- 
nor of official conduct. If this is to come about, 
political and legal theory must lend a hand. It can 
do so by fashioning concepts and doctrines to 
bridge the gap between new social realities and 
the received legal tradition.” P. 35. This is the 
next problem. 

Here the doctrinal (less so the conceptual) re- 
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sources of law are rich; the authors’ contribution, 
a large one, is rethinking and reorganizing. It is in 
two stages, a critical one early in the book and a 
creative one at the end. 

In the first they deal with these resources, with 
the values and weaknesses of pluralist thought as 
a means of rationalizing the legal materials, and 
with the sociological character of the institutions 
that generate private government. A crucial asser- 
tion is that we may want to see the institution “as 
a potential body politic, as a legal order struggling 
to be born.” P. 52. There is a distance to go. Clas- 
sic views of the corporation are inadequate as the- 
ory and as pictures of reality. There are tensions 
between the premises of the law of contract and 
an adequate treatment of association. So also for 
the law of property, another possibility. A recon- 
struction of the whole theory of organizational au- 
thority, and of the association’s entire mner order, 
in the light of sound public policy is required. 
This the authors essay in their final chapter, “Pri- 
vate Groups and the Law of Governance.” 

They pose the problem as that of how to ex- 
tend, mutatis mutandis, to private organizations 
the ideals and techniques available in public law 
for doing justice without destroying workability. 

They begin by decisively undermining the dis- 
tinction, sharpened by nineteenth century liberal- 
ism’s separation of state and society, between pri- 
vate and public law; when they are done, the re- 
sources of public law are available for extending 
legality to private government, a central analytic 
tool being enlargement of the meanings of citizen- 
ship and civic participation under the sign of the 
theory of emergent polity. 

This done, the concept, broadly perceived, of 
due process as the positive law of legality, as the 
law of governance in general, comes to bear. 
“Thus, as a public-law idea giving definite form 
and substance to legality ... due process may help 
us find a way to extend the rule of Jaw to areas 
hitherto controlled only by concepts of private 
law.” P. 250. 

But if there is such a law of governance to what 
should it be applied? The authors’ answer is 
broad: whenever the nature of the association and 
its members’ relationships to it create, or in justice 
or practicality require to be created, the private 
equivalent of citizenship-—-Winston M, FISK, 
Claremont Men’s College. 


The Active Society: A Theory of Societal and 
Political Processes. By Amrtat Erziont. (New 
York: The Free Press, 1968. Pp. 671.) 


Alvin Gouldner, in his recent book The Coming 
Crisis of Western Sociology (Basie Books, 1970), 
argues that “the central locus of the tension in 
functional theory is in its ways of dealing, or not 
dealing, with social change. Functionalism’s drift 
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toward a convergence with Marxism is an effort to 
cope with the tensions it feels in this intellectual 
area, as well as an indication of the mounting cri- 
sis it is undergoing.” Amitai Etzioni’s The Actiyr 
Society is a major work marking the leftward drift 
of American sociology and like Ralf Dahrendort's 
Class and Class Conflict in Industrial Society, also 
part of the drift toward Marxism, it has been vig- 
orously attacked by the Marxists and by the de- 
clining functional school as well. 

The active society is a future state, the detailed 
definition of which provides the normative and 
transcendental basis of an approach to social prob- 
lems which Etzioni labels “societal guidance.” As 
Etzioni indicates in a companion text (Societal 
Guidance, Crowell, 1969), societal guidance is a 
theoretical framework for societal efforis to treat 
social problems. As such it is opposcd to sociolo- 
gies which revolve around questions of social ori- 
gins, genetic patterns, or functional consequences, 
It may also be contrasted with aggregative ap- 
proaches to social order, such as those embodied 
in the economic full competition model or the 
veto group analysis of national politics. It repre- 
sents a departure from homeostatic systems analy- 
ses and from various voluntaristic conceptions of 
history, as embodied in rationalistic game theory 
or implied in Marxism-Leninism. Political seien- 
tists will find its critique of pluralistic decision- 
making analysis of the Dahl and Lindblom vari- 
eties equally important challenges lo prevailing 
doctrine. 

It is from the explicit opposition of socictal 
guidance to these alternative methodologies thal 
Etzioni derives his subtitle, “A Theory of Societal 
and Political Processes” and his claim to advance 
foundations for a new theory of macroscopic ac- 
tion. That the scholastic jargon in which Etzioni 
indulges at length separates the reader from the 
American experience, as one critic has charged, 
should not obscure the importance of the attempt 
to define a consistent theory of political process 
intermediate between functionalism and Marxism. 

No review can do justice to the intricate argu- 
ment that Etzioni has constructed at enormously 
greater length. In general, however, Etzioni argues 
that in the modern and “post-modern” (an unfor- 
tunate term) phase, an active orientation, marked 
by self-knowledge, commitment, and access to 
power, is developing and that just as the first so- 
cial revolution led to corporate organization, so a 
second social revolution will generate a higher 
level of social guidance organizations, character- 
ized by high degree of control over social assets 
and power and by high responsiveness to basie hu- 
man needs: the active society. 

Etzioni discusses how types of action may he 
differentiated by the degree to which they are sub- 
ject to control processes, the basic elements of 
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which are knowledge, commitment, and power (in 
turn divided into violent-coercive, material-utili- 
tarian, and symbolic-normative types). Power and 
societal control, while rooted in the stratification 
System, involve man’s capacity for symbolization 
and transcendance (pulling oneself into a pro- 
jected future). In this sense Etzioni sees a basic 
unity between idealism and materialism. 

Etzioni then goes on to critique approaches 
which seek to explain the variance in social phe- 
nomena on the basis of subsocietal units like indi- 
vidual roles or the behavior of small groups. This 
is followed by a lengthy criticism of the aggrega- 
tive theories, such as balance of power models of 
international relations and other approaches inter- 
preting the societal state as the sum of individual 
actors; collectivist or system approaches, which in- 
terpret the societal state as a gestalt; voluntaristic 
approaches, which assume that man can restruc- 
ture society. Etzioni then sets forth an alternative, 
the theory of societal guidance, integrating collec- 
tivist and voluntaristic elements. The language of 
social guidance analysis focuses on knowledge, 
commitment, and power as bases of capability: for 
societal choice and planning. Etzioni emphasizes 
the connection of this approach to cybernetic em- 
phasis on knowledge, the dynamic nature of the 
analysis, and its emphasis on functional equiva- 
lents. 

After setting forth the societal guidance ap- 


proach, the collectivity is established as the basic 


unit of macroscopic action, in opposition to the 
role or the organization. The collectivity, based in 
the stratification system, derives its cohesion from 
a leadership net primarily, and from shared norms 
only secondarily. The state, which has power in its 
own right, does not merely reflect normative con- 
sensus and is more an agent of control than of 
consensus-formation, has a pyramidal pattern 
capped by a state-controlling elite (defined by role 
rather than class). The state as an effective control 
and guidance network depends on the nature of its 
relation to societal collectivities. 

The functional requisites of a fully active soci- 
ety include knowledge (here Etzioni discusses the 
capacity of elites to give contextuating orienta- 
tions), power (discusses the need for intellectual 
and expert filters to political decisions of state 
elites), and commitment (rejects the Lindblom in- 
crementalist model in favor of a mixed-scanning 
model). Moving to discuss the implementation of 
decisions, Etzioni defines power as a generalized 
capacity, not inferable from a single case decision, 
which must be operationalized by inference from 
social assets. 

Power is thus linked to a stratification (not nec- 
essarily class) base. The state, wishing to imple- 
ment decisions, undertakes mobilization (collectiv- 
ization of energy, aggregating assets at disposal of 
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the state), but this in itself is insufficient for social 
support—responsiveness, primarily to organiza- 
tions representing collectivities in turn rooted in 
the stratification system, is also essential. To make 
the transition from a “drifting” sociey (high in 
consensus but low in guidance) to an “active” so- 
ciety (high in both), certain structural changes are 
necessary to enable inter-collectivity consensus: 
centralization (less states’ rights), access to control 
centers (minority inclusion), regulation of the 
economy, “inter-woven” planning (a conducive 
mix of state ownership, cooperative, private firms, 
etc.). 

Thus the trend is for business influence to de- 
cline and for control systems to emphasize norma- 
tive and utilitarian rather than coercive sanctions, 
since this is less alienating and hence more effec- 
tive. The lever here is the willingness of the more 
powerful collectivities to allocate political power 
to the weaker in the hope that this will drain their 
drive for redistribution of assets. This mobiliza- 
tion of weaker collectivities is key to the transfor- 
mation of monopolized societies into more active 
ones. This movement from an “inauthentic” soci- 
ety (claims responsiveness, but is alienating) to an 
active society may be measured by the extent to 
which specific basic human needs are met (for af- 
fection, recognition, repeated gratification, stabil- 
ity, etc.). The member of an inauthentic society is 
forced to choose between retreatism and activism. 

Ultimately, The Active Society remains at the 
level of taxonomic sociology, not attempting to 
anchor social change in a phenomena with a de- 
seribable natural history which need not be ex- 
plained itself (as in Marx and Freud). While be- 
ginning to reacquaint functionalism with Marxist 
emphases on alienation, power, and stratification, 
all Etzioni means by theory is “a process in which 
concrete data are ‘broken down’ into abstract com- 
ponents and reintegrated on still more abstract 
levels” (p. 42). To refocus on a more concrete 
level useful to political analysis, it will be neces- 
sary to further specify the manner in which power, 
collectivities, and hence the state are rooted in 
stratification systems, and to articulate more clear- 
ly the manner in which less powerful collectivi- 
ties are mobilized to restructure monopolized soci- 
eties. These theoretic needs represent the forces 
behind what Gouldner labels the “drift” of func- 
tionalism toward convergence with Marxism.—G. 
Davin Garson, Tufis University. 


Exit, Voice, and Loyalty: Response to Decline in 
Firms, Organizations, and States. By ALBERT O. 
HirscHMan, (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1970. Pp. 162. $6.95.) 

The problem analyzed in Exit, Voice, and Loy- 
alty is the deterioration of performance in eco- 
nomic and political organizations. The quality of 
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performance by firms in the economy can decline, 
and in an analogous manner, the performance by 
political parties can create dissatisfaction with its 
membership. As another contemporary work in 
political economy the author seeks first to con- 
vince the reader that certain problems which exist 
in the economy exist also in the polity, and then 
to suggest that the same concepts can explicate 
both problems. 

According to Hirschman, the solution of the 
problem of quality deterioration is an effective use 
of either an “exit” option or a “voice” option. In- 
dividuals who receive benefits from the products, 
policies, or services of an organization, whose 
quality of performance is decreasing, can either re- 
veal their dissatisfaction by leaving the organiza- 
tion and searching for another one or by verbally 
protesting their views to the leadership. The ex- 
tent to which individuals use either option de- 
pends upon availability and cost of the options, 
and individuals’ “loyalty” to the organization. 
Loyalty or identification with an organization 
tends especially to decrease the use of the exit op- 
tion, 

In his concluding remarks, the author claims 
that there is no specifiable optimal combination of 
voice and exit that can arrest deterioration in or- 
ganizational performance (pp. 124-5). Without 
contradicting that claim, the author seeks to per- 
suade the reader that voice is an essential mecha- 
nism for terminating deterioration in the polity. 
Since political scientists should primarily be inter- 
ested in the author’s discussion of the polity, it is 


important to focus upon his analysis of voice. 


There are at least five claims in his argument. 

First, the author notes that economists overem- 
phasize the efficacy of the exit option (pp. 15-19). 
He suggests that while exit is the primary alterna- 
tive in the economy it is not the only one avail- 
able in the polity. Second, in order for voice to be 
effective there must be a combination of actors in 
the polity. Some actors must always be alert to 
deterioration while others need to utilize voice 
only when their essential needs are threatened 
(pp. 31-32.) If every individual would use the 
voice option constantly, then there would be an 
overreaction to the decline in performance and the 
lapse would not be corrected (p. 31). 

Third, he argues that the members of the polity 
who would be most effective with voice, i.e., those 
who can articulate dissatisfaction, are those who 
will first try to use the exit option (pp. 47, 50-1). 
He offers the illustration of parents’ reactions to 
the decline in the quality of public schools and 
asserts that those who could most effectively voice 
opposition to the school administration would be 
the first to enroll their children in private schools. 
He states that those individuals “who care most 
about the quality of the product and who, there- 
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fore, are those who would be the most active, reli- 
able, and creative agents of voice are for that very 
reason also those who are likely to exit first in 
case of deterioration” (p. 47). The fourth point jn 
the author’s argument is that the most effective 
use of voice can be made when the exit option is 
not available due to high costs of exiting or in- 
duced loyalty (pp. 92-3). He offers a critique of 
the Harold Hotelling-Anthony Downs mode! of 
political party ideology to demonstrate this point. 
He argues that the Hotelling-Downs model cannot 
predict party positions, such as the shift to the 
right by the GOP in 1964, because it does not con- 
sider the effectiveness of voice by individuals with 
extreme ideological positions. If the voters on el- 
ther extreme of a liberal-conservative continuum 
have “no where to go,” they will be highly moti- 
vated to voice their views and influence party 
leadership. Unlike moderate party members the 
extremists will have high levels of participation. 
In this manner, the GOP in 1964 followed the au- 
thor’s argument and falsified the prediction of the 
Hotelling-Downs model. 

Finally, the author believes that when the exit 
option is used in the polity it is improperly used. 
He claims that since the polity deals with public 
and not private goods as in the economy, the exit 
should be slightly different for each activity. 
When an organization provides only private goods 
the members who exit will not criticize the orga- 
nization since they are not affected by it as non- 
members. However, with public goods, both mem- 
bers and non-members can be affected by the pol- 
icy of the organization. Hence, when individuals 
exit from political organizations they should pub- 
licly criticize any policies that they oppose. On 
this basis, the author criticizes officials in the 
Johnson administration who disagreed with the 
Vietnam policy, but who would only give private 
reasons for exiting. This “malaise” the author be- 
lieves was countered by Senator Eugene Mc- 
Carthy’s public dispute over the Vietnam conflict 
(pp. 103-5). 

Of the literature in political economy published 
since Arrow’s Social Choice and Individual Values, 
this work is one of the most broad-gauged argu- 
ments and one of the most politicized. However, 
there are some critical questions that can be raised 
about it. First, what is the range of political orga- 
nizations that are subject to a decline in the qual- 
ity of performance? Does it affect interest groups 
as well as parties? Does it affect legislatures as 
well as bureaucracies? Second, what criterion spec- 
ifies the “decline in the quality of performance”? 
Can the decline in quality be defined indepen- 
dently of behavior expressing dissatisfaction? This 
is an important aspect of the work because the au- 
thor assumes that concern for the quality of the 
schools, neighborhoods, or public policies can be 
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identified and measured. Second, he assumes that 
concern for service is highly correlated with the 
ability to effectively voice dissatisfaction. Finally, 
he assumes that activity, reliability, and creativity 
of voice can be identified in a measurable manner. 
Third, what is the connection between the quality 
of services and the benefits of the services? Do 
actors prefer a certain combination of quality and 
benefits? Fourth, are there some actors whose role 
precludes them from even considering exiting or 
voicing dissatisfaction? Do some actors make a 
decision, not on the basis of loyalty, to always ac- 
cept the quality of performance? Finally, under 
what conditions will individuals choose to exit or 
to voice dissatisfaction? The author mentions that 
costs are associated with each alternative, but he 
fails to specify precisely when these costs are high 
or low. If the author can answer these questions in 
future research, then Exit, Voice, and Loyalty will 
lead to some of the more interesting work in polit- 
ical economy.—Rocer A. Hanson, University of 
Georgia. 


Open Systems: Arenas For Political Action. By 
Henry S. Karten. (Itasca, Illinois: F. E. Pea- 
cock Publishers, 1969. Pp. 142. $3.50.) 


Open Systems refers to Henry S. Kariel’s belief 
that we are presently faced, in our personal, social, 
and political worlds, with what he terms 
“closures,” to which the proper response is greater 
openness. In our personal lives, closures are mani- 
fested by rigid conceptions of role definition; in 
our social and political lives, by rigid institutional 
boundaries that prevent adequate response to the 
shifting realities of contemporary life. Further- 
more, our very language itself, particularly that of 
academic social science, joins in and helps encap- 
sulate us in our closures by “bracketing out” all 
too many aspects of reality, especially those 
threatening established political and social elites. 

Kariel is convincing in his central assertions. 
The book is provocative and at times even excit- 
ing for any frustrated middle-class academic won- 
dering in the words of political theorist Peggy 
Lee, “Is That All There Is?” It is this very appeal, 
however, that also signifies the volume’s greatest 
failing. Kariel admits early in the book that he 
is speaking to a special audience. Recognizing that, 
“As I take time out to form my sentences, men 
elsewhere are being used, violated, discarded,” he 
goes on to say, “My words are not directed to 
them. Nor are they directed to their wholly pre- 
occupied rulers—specialists in violence who know 
what is just and are very busy doing justice. I can 
only expect to reach those in the middle who are 
fortunate enough to share my shelter, who are 
not fully involved oppressing others or fighting 
oppression, who can afford to read and listen, to 
think, and to talk back.” (p. 10.) His very defini- 
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tion of politics, moreover, is linked to his special- 
ized constituency. The “specifically political qual- 
ity of society,” he tells us, is “its playfulness.” 
(p. 6.) Politics at its best, therefore, is not instru- 
mentally linked to the attainment of goals, but is 
rather the sheer joy of interaction with others for 
its own sake. 

It is an irony befitting Karel himself, who 
preaches the virtues of an ironic stance toward life, 
that he has recently been the victim of a slanderous 
attack within the American Political Science As- 
sociation for his membership in the Caucus for a 
New Political Science, presumably because of the 
Caucus’ alleged linkage with the contemporary 
radical left; for Kariel’s vision of politics is aristo- 
cratic to the core, speaking to and having relevance 
for only the relatively well-off in what he himself 
recognizes to be a society featuring gross inequali- 
ties in access to the various goods of life. Nietzsche 
really is the patron saint of Kariel’s vision of open- 
ness; Kariel in no way shares Nietzsche’s contempt 
for the mass (he js too decent a liberal to do that), 
but the problems of the overwhelming majority of 
men for whom polities is not play but rather a des- 
perate attempt to achieve the minimal conditions 
of a humane life, have little emphasis in his argu- 
ment. 

This is not to say, however, that Kariel’s argu- 
ment is thus trivial. He joins someone like Robert 
J. Lifton in exploring the potential life-style of 
what Lifton calls “Protean Man.” If Kariel has 
nothing to say about the black or poor white, he 
has much to say about the dilemma of those large 
numbers of Americans who have “made it,” and 
then, like J. S. Mull, discovered that the conven- 
tional notion of happiness or fulfillment was insuf- 
ficient. When Kariel says, for example, “that in- 
deed we should ultimately accept as democratic 
nothing less than a society all of whose members 
are active participants in an interminable process 
-and who will not mind such activity,” (p. 73, 
italics in original) he is saying something with 
very radical implications for a variety of contem- 
porary American institutions. If indeed all the 
world’s a stage, then those of us who are not full- 
fledged players in it are therefore being deprived 
of crucial aspects of human existence. Whether the 
institution in question is the business corporation, 
the university, or the American Political Science 
Association, none offers remotely enough “parts” 
(as distinguished from the  all-too-ubiquitous 
“roles”) so that everyone can participate in the 
drama of political life. (Perhaps then the defend- 
ers of the status quo were wise to attack Kariel, 
for in a bureaucratic society based on rigidity, a 
Nietzschean aristocrat is perhaps as dangerous as a 
more traditionally left-wing radical.) 

Is the book worth reading? My answer is 4 
qualified yes. Kariel does not speak to all of our 
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political problems, or even to what many of us 
might believe to be the most important ones. On 
the other hand, he reminds us of the importance 
of utopian and genuinely speculative thought, be- 
cause of both the relevance to our own middle- 
class lives and the wider question of conceiving 
the good life, even for the presently oppressed, in 
terms beyond the vision of the welfare state. And, 
ultimately, the chief virtue of his book might rest 
in what a more conventional approach would see 
as a defect. The volume is not so much a system- 
atic argument to which a reader (or reviewer) can 
respond on a formal level, but rather a series of 
poses, of possibilities, asking us to test them out as 
parts of our own lives and realities. In the less 
than two hours that it takes to read the book we 
are jarred into new ways of conceiving of our- 
selves as political scientists, as citizens, and ulti- 
mately as human beings——Sanrorp Levinson, The 
Ohio State University. 


Value Judgment and Social Scuence. By EUGENE J. 
MEEHAN. (Homewood. The Dorsey Press, Inc., 
1969. Pp. 159. $2.50, paper.) 


Eugene Meehan’s, Value Judgement and Social 
Science, is a useful and provocative book, which, 
as the author says in his introduction, was his ma- 
jor intention when he wrote it. In that sense he 
has fulfilled his purpose admirably. It is useful be- 
cause it addresses social scientists generally, and 
political scientists particularly, concerning the cog- 
nitive processes and analytic structures involved 
in that all too human activity—moral evaluation. 
To be sure we have libraries of works devoted to 
how we ought to behave, but precious few to how 
we ought to think about how we ought to behave. 
This is one of the latter. 

It is provocative because it helps to cut the 
ground from under at least three different popular 
or once popular stances with respect to the rela- 
tion between description and explanation on the 
one hand and evaluation on the other. The first I 
can only call (with the author) a kind of mindless 
empiricism. Jt holds that social science deals only 
with Facis immediately and plainly available in 
reality, and eschews any sort of value judgement 
on the grounds that they can only be private and 
subjective responses. This view has been known to 
be scientifically untenable for at least twenty 
years, although Meehan, properly I think, repeats 
the point that scientific explanation deals not 
with external reality but our preceptions of it. 
And he goes on to add that no human ever actu- 
ally acted according to this description, for action 
involves choice and choice involves evaluation. It 
is existentially impossible to avoid value judge- 
ments and therefore disastrous to attempt it. 

The second position which Meehan takes on is 
advanced by those who, in reaction to the kind of 
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raw empiricism mentioned above, seek to turn so- 
cial science into a body of moral aphorisms de- 
rived variously from the great works of the past or 
from relevant social critics of the day. The diflj- 
culty here, says Meehan, is that moral choice is 
not and cannot be made independent of the world 
in which men live. Evaluation demands adequate 
description and explanation in order to make real 
choices. Adequate evaluation in the social sciences 
therefore demands a sharpening and extension of 
the methodological tools of empirical social sci- 
ence, not their abandonment. In fact it is 
Meehan’s point that the acceptance of the posiliv- 
ist interpretation of the fact—value dichotomy has 
done more harm to the evaluative enterprise than 
anywhere else because it allows those making such 
judgements to escape the methodological and ana- 
lytic rigor normally demanded of those who dea! 
with other kinds of concepts. 

The third position which Mechan attacks is one 
not perhaps so prevalent in academic circles but 
certainly present as a trend in contemporary social 
criticism. It is the view that moral choice can and 
must be separated from criteria of rational 
thought—indeed from any criteria. Such a view is 
at least implicit in the current (following a long 
line) cult of immediate sensation—the hippics. 
But, says Meehan, to act without criteria for 
choice is neither moral nor rational. The opposite 
of rationality is not morality but randomness. The 
author pleads powerfully that ethical concepts, 
like other concepts, are constructs of the human 
brain. As such their quality can and should be 
judged by the same standards; namely, the qual- 
ity of the reasoning that lies behind them. 

One can fault this book at points. The gencral- 
izations are sometimes sweeping, due perhaps to 
the style of writing more than anything else. Some 
claims are grandiose. Consider, for example, “In 
very general terms the approach to inquiry ac- 
cepted here combines empiricism, naturalism, in- 
strumentalism and pragmatism, but without dog- 
matism.” (p. 12) This reader’s reaction was that we 
would be doing well indeed to get all that packed 
in 155 pages. And finally the author is sometimes 
careless in his own use of language. In an intro- 
ductory discussion of the relation between fact 
and value Mechan says: 


Granting that a value judgment is not a statement about 
“reality,” and that it cannot be “proved” by reference tc 
factual data ... it does not follow that an explanation is 
such a statement. While descriptions, explanations, and 
evaluations relate to empirical observations, they cannot in 
either case be deduced from observations, nor are they “‘dis- 
covered” in the external world. (pp. 5-6) 


But one can assert that, say, an explanation has 
been “proved” in the sense that it comports with 
all known observations without at the same time 
asserting that it is either deduced from those ob- 
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servations or discovered in the external world. The 
point the author is making here is a very good 
one. My impression is that he might have made it 
somewhat more carefully. 

“But the above are minor, some might say pica- 
yune, complaints. For those interested in the top- 
ics raised here, and few of us are not, Eugene 
Meehan has written a very good book. He has also 
written one of the very few books about the struc- 
ture of normative thought rather than its content 
and thereby considerably enriched this universe of 
discourse. For that alone even those who pro- 
foundly disagree with him should applaud.—Down 
R. Bowen, Case Western Reserve University. 


The Political Theory of Local Government. By 
W. Harpy Wicuwar. (Columbia: University of 
South Carolina Press, 1970. Pp. 118. $5.95.) 


“Is Local Government self-government, or is it 
a creature of the state?” Professor Wickwar’s little 
book is a timely.contribution to this long debated 
question which is still argued in legislative, con- 
stituent, and judicial bodies. In tracing the evolu- 
tion of the concept of local sovereignty from 
Western Europe’s middle ages to the present, he 
sees local government as “an essential link be- 
tween the central government and the people, and 
one of the characteristics therefore of all the states 
that have made the modern world.” Moreover, he 
points out, local government has evolved with the 
evolution of government as a whole, having a 
phase in its evolution corresponding to each phase 
in the evolution of the modern state. He distin- 
guishes the characteristic way of thinking of each 
of these successive phases in order to help clarify 
the role of local government in the contemporary 
state. 

Since local government is, as the author states, 
essentially a creature of law, its political theory 
and legal philosophy have been largely identical. 
The main concern of the study, then, is the evolv- 
ing legal philosophy of local government, found to 
some extent in legislative and judicial decisions 
but more often in the philosophy of jurists, legal 
histories, and law reformers. Professor Wickwar 
concentrates on these ideas as they were expressed 
in the local institutions which developed. 

The medieval concept that local liberty is in 
practice self-achieved was soon overshadowed by 
the legal doctrine that local bodies were incorpo- 
rated by the sovereign. Thus the question of the 
degree of their remaining liberty was raised. The 
answer was found and gained general acceptance, 
from the time of Bodin to Montesquieu, in the 
theory of “intermediary bodies” which recognized 
local units as having a certain constitutional status 
moderating the power of the sovereign while en- 
joying some delegated sovereign power, 

When the conception of the state began to 
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change as a result of the development of utilitar- 
ian theory, local government was influenced in 
several ways. Central reorganization of local gov- 
ernment into hierarchical systems of territorial ju- 
risdictions was thought to provide the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. This conception 
of mathematical subdivisions of the state, subject 
to the constant guidance of competent authority, 
was applied to the governments of the United 
Kingdom, India, and France, with emphasis on 
central responsibility for local government. In 
America, the application led to the restrictive 
mid-nineteenth century view known as Dillon’s 
rule, that local government in its many manifesta- 
tions is created by and subordinate to the state. 

The commitment to governmental subdivisions 
that would cover the entire territory of a state 
and have upwards responsibility to the authority 
and competence of the center was soon modified 
by an ideology of local government that looked 
backwards to local self-government. The influence 
of various Western European political philoso- 
phers, especially German and English, became evi- 
dent in the romanticization of the local historical 
unit with elected officials serving gratuitously. The 
self-governing, usually rural, group was held to 
have a common law right to protection from cen- 
tral legislative interference. Just as Americans 
were learning that they were being transformed 
from a rural into an urban society, they were 
shocked at the conspicuous failure of their cities 
and sought municipal home rule, among other re- 
forms, in order to free cities to become strong 
enough to hold their own in the general interest 
against strong private interests. 

Today in the technologically developed coun- 
tries of the North Atlantic, major attention has 
been given less to the freedom left by the state to 
the local community than to the services rendered 
by government, centrally promoted but locally ex- 
ecuted. A concept of neighborhood arising in the 
face of the exploding megalopolis may force the 
central government to make a redetermination of 
the territorial subdivisions within which people 
can best take responsibility for meeting their com- 
mon needs. At the same time, stress on the efi- 
ciency of local government is being replaced by 
emphasis on the techniques of relationships be- 
tween central and local government, with a result- 
ing need for coordination at the center. 

In the final chapter of this study, the author de- 
scribes local government as an “article of export,” 
one of the “many ideas and institutions that were 
to give this world a newer approach to cultural 
unity than it had ever known before.” The variety 
of forms of the article exported from its home- 
lands has varied ever more widely as each has be- 
come a part of a very different political system. 

Professor Wickwar’s unpretentious study, while 
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not answering as such the initial question raised, 
leaves no doubt that at the present point of its 
evolution, the central-local relationship is marking 
out a new path, one which seems appropriate and 
desirable in technologically developed nations and 
which may enable us to understand more clearly 
the institutional problems facing the developing 
world. 

Beginning with sixteenth century writers, the 
author draws on many of the important contribu- 
tors to the theory of government and of local gov- 
ernment in particular, Whether or not he has ex- 
tracted the significant aspects of their thought 
concerning local government is a decision which 
might be questioned by a political theorist. None- 
theless, for the student of local government his 
survey of the broad sweep of political thought 
concerning the question of local sovereignty pro- 
vides a view of the entire forest which might oth- 
erwise be lost among the trees. 

Professor Wickwar is one of the very few schol- 
ars who has given attention to the political theory 
of local government. The small number of others 
making similar studies, such as Anwar Syed in his 
Political Theory of American Local Government, 
have made presentations much more limited in 
scope and substance. This book is not only a valu- 
able contribution to local government theory but 
is also apparently unique in its conception —ALIcE 
L. EBEL, Jllinois Slate University. 


Totalitarianism in Perspective: Three Views. BY 
CARL J. FRIEDRICH, MICHAEL Curtis, BENJAMIN 
R. Barser. (New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1969. Pp. 164. $6.00.) 


The concept “totalitarianism,” as used by seri- 
ous students of authoritarian regimes, was devel- 
oped primarily in response to a sense that Soviet 
Russia (at least under Stalin) and Nazi Germany 
were essentially similar political systems and at 
the same time qualitatively different from tradi- 
tional dictatorships. By whatever criterion or 
criteria that scholars in the 1940s and 1950s chose 
to employ in order to differentiate among political 
systems, the two dictatorships seemed fundamen- 
tally unique—or at least to combine a series of 
traits manifest in other polities in an unprece- 
dented fashion. Teleologically, the regimes seemed 
to entertain and seriously aspire to uniquely all- 
encompassing goals. There was enough substance 
in the rhetoric of the building of a new Soviet 
man, for instance, as to suggest that these were 
novelly purposive political systems. Instrumen- 
tally the regimes seemed to have developed a new 
form of rule in that terror was used systematically 
as a political instrument for engendering the rapid 
circulation of elites and the atomization of the 
masses; terror was, in Merle Fainsod’s work, the 
lynchpin of the totalitarian system. Behaviorally, 
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also, Nazi Germany and Stalinist Russia were 
thought to be set off from other authoritarian re- 
gimes, In Hitler’s Germany and Stalin’s Russia, 
the traditional distinction between state and socig 
ety, between politicization and socialization, was 
erased. No longer was mere compliance tolerable: 
for the first time affirmation became the norm and 
affect totally mobilized. 

In the 1960s, however, scholars began seriously 
to question the usefulness of totalitarianism as an 
analytical construct. In a professional climate in 
which developmental constructs were gaining the 
ascendancy, the static, ahistorical quality of most 
(though by no means all) theorizing about totali- 
tarianism became more readily apparent. The con- 
ceptual fuzziness which permeates most efforts to 
define totalitarianism, similarly, was thought less 
tolerable as professionals became more preoccu- 
pied with the tasks of operationalism. More im- 
portantly perhaps, events in the post-Stalinist $o- 
viet Union suggested to virtually every analyst 
that there were severe limits to traditional totali- 
tarian analysis. At a minimum it was suggesicd 
that reconceptualization was in order. Efforts were 
made as a result to relate patterns of totalitarian- 
ism either to levels of economic or political devel- 
opment or to the duration of a regime in power. 
Many, however, went beyond the advocacy of rc- 
conceptualization. For these specialists the issue 
has become whether there is heuristic utility in 
classifying most contemporary east European 
communist states, or, for that matter, the present- 
day Soviet Union as totalitarian. Finally, some 
have argued that totalitarianism is of dubious usc- 
fulness even in the study of Stalin’s Russia and 
Hitlers Germany and occasionally assert that 
the concept was propagated in the United States 
in order to provide the ideological rationale for 
the cold war. 

The three essays contained in the slim volume 
under review are in different ways evidence of the 
unease which scholars now feel about “totalilari- 
anism,’ The essay by Carl Friedrich, for instance, 
constitutes something of a departure from his ear- 
lier positions. Friedrich is now of the view that the 
“regimes of Stalin and Hitler, far from providing 
the typical model of a totalitarian dictatorship 
were rather extreme aberrations.” He has seen fit, 
moreover, to modify his definition of the totalitar- 
ian syndrome in order to reflect “some of the 
evolving theory and practice of totalitarian dicta- 
torship.” Professor Curtis takes a somewhat differ- 
ent tack. He may be included among those who 
argue that there is such a phenomenon as totali- 
tarianism, that there have been totalitarian re- 
gimes in the past, and that this concept is of ulil- 
ity in studying the Peoples’ Republic of China. He 
does not, however, consider the contemporary So- 
viet Union totalitarian. Soviet reality in the 1960s, 
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he asserts, has deviated sufficiently from the total- 
itarian model stipulated by Friedrich fifteen years 
ago so as to render improper a decision to include 
the Soviet Union within the totalitarian rubric. 
Mr. Barber, finally, would excise the word from 
the vocabulary of serious political analysis. He ap- 
pears attracted by the notion that totalitarianism 
is primarily a pejorative rather than an analytical 
term; his somewhat discursive essay provides am- 
ple evidence that definitions of totalitarianism are 
numerous, contradictory, and polemical. 

Regrettably, however, the book is as significant 
as an illustration of why “totalitarianism” has be- 
come increasingly suspect as a term of art than as 
evidence of professional unease about the term. 
Friedrich’s essay is particularly vulnerable on this 
score. For instance, notwithstanding all that we 
know about the existence of ongoing conflict 
within the Politburo, among key sub-elites, among 
formal institutions, as well as between the regime 
and such major mass elements as the non-Russian 
nationalities, Freidrich’s basic image of Soviet pol- 
ities in the 1960’s is that of consensus—an assess- 
ment which is bound to lead readers to inquire 
whether the totalitarian model facilitates the ac- 
quisition of data about the nature of Soviet poli- 
tics. ` 

He continues to maintain that totalitarianism is 
a unique form of rule. In practice, however, it 
turns out that the term is largely a pejorative one 
used to designate a bevy of authoritarian regimes. 
_ It is not quite clear whether Friedrich considers 
contemporary Yugoslavia totalitarian or not; his 
statements in this regard are self-contradictory. 
One is, however, left to wonder what the criteria 
for inclusion and exclusion are which separate 
Nkruma’s Ghana, Sukarno’s Indonesia, Go- 
mulka’s Poland, Nazi Germany, and the Soviet 
Union—all designated totalitarian by Friedrich— 
from other classes of authoritarian regimes. Fur- 
thermore, it is difficult to know how a communist 
regime could cease to be totalitarian in Friedrich’s 
scheme of things unless it became basically plural- 
ist-~which leads one to think that in the case of 
communist polities, “authoritarian” and “totalitar- 
ian” are for Friedrich essentially indistinguishable. 
Indeed one sometimes gains the impression that 
Friedrich’s effort to adjust theory to practice is lit- 
tle more than an effort to make sure that the So- 
viet Union fits the definition totalitarian, no mat- 
ter what changes occur. One would have thought 
the normal procedure would be to take a defini- 
tion as given and then reach a considered judg- 
ment as to whether a particular state at a particu- 
lar time sufficiently approximated the archetype as 
to be retained within a particular rubric. (In this 
respect Curtis’ essay is far more in keeping with 
the canons of scientific inquiry). 

Regrettably, too, the Barker and Curtis essays— 
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while not subject to the reservations expressed 
about the Friedrich piece—contain little that pro- 
fessionals will find novel, a fact for which Barber 
and Curtis should not be greatly faulted. Curtis’ 
field is largely Western Europe, while Barber’s 
main interest evidentally is in political philosophy. 
As a result, the volume will be primarily useful for 
beginning students of comparative politics. Be- 
cause there are so many controversial aspects to 
the book, its major ‘attraction for the faculty 
member will likely be as a corollary text to assign 
in order to have something to attack in one’s lec- 
tures.—WILLIAM ZIMMERMAN, The University of 
Michigan. 


Ideorogi-jidat no Okon [The End of Ideology], 
Jerzy J. Warr, translated into Japanese by 
Hiırossı Banno. (Tokyo: Godoshuppansa 1968. 
Pp. 292. Y800.) 


This book, written in Polish, was translated into 
Japanese by Professor Hiroshi Bando who studied 
at the University of Warsaw for three years. The 
original title of the book is Czy Zmierzch ery 
ideologii? The book was first published in Warsaw 
in 1966. When a book written in Polish and trans- 
lated into Japanese is reviewed in English for an 
American audience, it is very possible that some 
misunderstanding may have occurred somewhere 
along the line. 

The book is divided into five chapters: “The 
End of Ideology and Sociology,” “The Concept of 
Ideology,” “The End of Ideology in the West: A 
Myth or a Reality?” “The Problem of ‘De-ideolo- 
gization’ in Poland,” and “The Meaning of Ideol- 
ogy in Social Life.” 

Professor Wiatr critically analyzes the end-of- 
ideology hypothesis as presented by such Western 
social scientists as Raymond Aaron, Daniel Bell, 
and Seymour M. Lipset. His examination of the 
hypothesis does not stop at the conceptual level; 
he cites empirical works of Himlstrand, Torgersen, 
and others to strengthen his position as critic. 
Aaron is criticized rather severely from the point 
of view of Wiatr’s own Marxian sociology. Having 
written his doctoral dissertation on the sociology 
of American racial problems, he demonstrates his 
knowledge of the works of Western social scien- 
tists throughout the book, particularly in Chapters 
2 and 3. 

Advocates of the end-of-ideology hypothesis 
contend that the functional importance of ideol- 
ogy depends upon the extent of economic develop- 
ment. In other words, economic development 
brings about the end of ideology in all countries. 
Wiatr would assume, rather, that general social 
conditions and the degree of social stability in 
particular form an important independent variable 
affecting the importance of ideology in a given 
country. The present disturbance in the United 
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tates as symbolized by the rise of many radical 
rganizations, such as the Black Panthers, seems 
o suggest that Wiatr’s approach has had more 

redictive validity than that of Aaron and others. 
‘deology is far from dead in the United States to- 
lay. As I write this review, two buildings of the 
University of Hawaii are being peacefully occu- 
ned by students and faculty members who are op- 
sosed to the present University policy of giving 
academic credits for R.O.T.C. training. My con- 
versations with the protesters lead me to conclude 
that they are a highly ideologically oriented 
group, who believe they are doing their part to- 
ward the realization of what they consider to be a 
more desirable society in the United States. I 
might also add that there are people gathered at 
ithe State Capital who are protesting the protes- 
ters. There seems to be empirical ground for 
Wiatr’s position in that there is an association be- 
tween the degree of social unrest or conflict and 
the importance of ideology. Economic develop- 
ment in the United States in the late 1960’s cer- 
tainly did not bring about a decline of ideology in 
American political culture. On the contrary, de- 
spite the existence of the “silent majority,” there 
is a trend toward a rise in ideology particularly 
among Black Americans and youth. Our recent 
concern over ecological issues presents an analyt- 
ical problem in the sense that it does not consti- 
tute any part of ideology as understood in conven- 
tional terms. If could be that this is an example of 
what Yrjo Littunen refers to as the beginning of a 
new ideology. 

The section on Poland (Chapter 4) presented 
the author with a problem owing to the lack of 
relevant empirical work. I believe that he could 
have presented much more forceful evidence to re- 
fute the hypothesis, had he been able to base this 
chapter on his own survey of Polish citizens. In 
fact, he could have made a more original contribu- 
tion to the literature if he himself had done some 
survey work in Poland prior to writing this book. 

In the final chapter, he argues from the Marxian 
viewpoint that an end to ideology is detrimental 
to the development of a society and serves to pre- 
serve the status quo. He goes further to suggest, 
under the subheading of “Ideology and Science,” 
that ideological inspiration plays a crucial role in 
the development of science. He ends the book by 
emphasizing the importance of ideology in the de- 
velopment of a society, Ideology, by affecting our 
feeling and rational thinking, will lead us down 
the road toward progress. Thus, he not only re- 
jects the end-of-ideology hypothesis which La- 
Palombara and others have attempted to formu- 
late, but he emphasizes the functional use of ideol- 
ogy not only in developing a society but also in 
advancing our scientific knowledge. 

Professor LaPalombara (March, 1966, this Re- 
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view) and Professor Wiatr seem to be in agree- 
ment that the end-of-ideology hypothesis is not 
applicable to Italy. The former confines himself to 
the Italian situation, whereas the latter finds it in- 
applicable elsewhere, However, Wiatr admits that : 
there seems to be some truth to the end-of-ideol- 
ogy hypothesis in the United States and some 
other Western nations. He, in this sense, certainly 
cannot be accused of being dogmatic. 

Although I sympathize very much with the 
translator in his difficult task of translating this 
book into Japanese, including as it does quota- 
tions which originally appeared in English, French, 
Russian, and other languages, I must report that I 
found a few errors. For example, the book refers 
to the University of Michigan as “Ann Arbor Uni- 
versity” (pp. 109 and 110). Since Professor Wiatr 
spent some time at the University of Michigan, it 
is difficult to imagine that he made the error. In 
any case, these errors are not crucial. 

The book is not a polemic work of the sort 
which is found in abundance in Marxian literature. 
Rather, it presents a scholarly effort to challenge 
the end-of-ideology hypothesis and to analyze the 
role of ideology in societies-—YasumMasa KURODA, 
University of Hawaii. 


The Politics of History. By Howarp Zinn. (Bos- 
ton: Beacon Press, 1970. Pp. 390. $7.50.) 


The purpose of Howard Zinn’s excellent collec- 
tion of essays on history and historiography is to 
draw attention by both analysis and precept to 
“the consequences in action of historical writing. 
The meaning ... of a writer will be found not just 
in what he intends to say, or what he does literally 
say, but in the effect of his writing on living be- 
ings.” (p. 279) “The Politics of History,” then, is a 
literal title, referring not to political events in 
time past but to the current activities as historians 
(and social scientists) themselves, Zinn’s own in- 
cluded. For in a world, as he puts it, “where child- 
ren are still not safe from starvation or bombs,” it 
is willy-nilly a political act to engage one’s sympa- 
thies with or withhold them from the actors who 
have made the present and are making the future, 
and who are the objects of our study; indeed, the 
very choice by academics of a subject matter itself 
is also a political act. Thus Zinn rejects the canon 
of so-called objectivity in research, for since all 
social studies whose interpretation bears on our as- 
sessment of our own condition are tpso facto polit- 
ical, “objectivity” is only a mask with which we 
hide the real social consequences of what we are 
doing and saying. 

In the beginning and concluding theoretical es- 
says that form the framework of this collection, 
Zinn criticizes inter alia: 1) history-writing as sup- 
posedly value-free narrative about events whose 
interpretation is significant for us as citizens today 
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(and which therefore can’t possibly be genuinely 
“value-free”); 2) history-writing about such 
events, in the analysis of which the historian 


. «shows the wrong human sympathies, rather than 


pretending to have none; 3) the conventional 
wisdom particularly in the field of American His- 
tory, which fobs apologetics off as “historical 
knowledge” to be passed on from generation to 
generation; 4) pedantic historiographical contro- 
versy about the supposedly best way to insure the 
discovery of those chimeras “science” and “objec- 
tivity” in historical studies, a controversy which 
otherwise intelligent academics engage in as a sub- 
stitute for committing themselves to the discus- 
sion of important substantive issues; and 5) his- 
tory-writing as value-free narrative about events 
of mere antiquarian interest. (Zinn, I think, ov- 
erdoes this last point. The tellers of socially trivial 
tales are the true members of a very narrow, spe- 
cialized calling related to Zinn’s in name only; no 
more than shoemakers ought they to be scolded 
for not being critical intellectuals—no more than 
Agatha Christie ought to be scolded for not being 
James Joyce.) 

In all these cases the clear point Zinn makes is 
that historians and social scientists are political 
men (one of Zinn’s essays is entitled “Knowledge 
as a Form of Power”), functioning as apologists 
for the American status quo. Some carry out this 
function tacitly—through professional narrow- 
mindedness (4 and 5), methodological naivete (1 
and 4), or lack of commitment to piercing beneath 
the veil of appearances (3); others carry it out 
overtly (2) by opposing the drastic social changes 
Zinn feels are necessary (and will be felt as neces- 
sary, he suggests, by anyone who detaches himself 
from the interests of the wealthy and powerful of 
the world). Unfortunately there is some confusion 
in Zinn’s theoretical discussion of these points: the 
concluding essays are pitched almost entirely at 
the level of methodology, when in fact the more 
important criticism is that so many academics lack 
independence of intellect or a feeling for justice (3 
and 2)—and these are not methodological prob- 
lems at all. 

This confusion in an otherwise brilliant discus- 
sion is more than compensated for by the uniform 
excellence of the substantive essays that form the 
bulk of this book. It is in these essays that Zinn 
both particularizes his critique of status quo apolo- 
getics and—what is more rarely done—offers his 
own, competing version of history in the service of 
social change rather than history in the service 
of the current world and national division of pow- 
ers. 

Roughly speaking, these essays fall into two 
groups. First those collected under the heading 
“Nationalism” vigorously attack the credentials of 
American liberalism in foreign policy. In a well- 
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known article on the Vietnam War and with espe 
cial forcefulness in a chapter of historical sum 
mary entitled “Aggressive Liberalism,” Zinn un 
dercuts the pieties with which Americans assur 
themselves that they have been peaceful and re 
formist in external affairs (including especially th 
affairs of this continent), rather than warlike anı 
reactionary. Of course this argument is familiar b; 
now; but it is Zinn among others who helped t 
make it so familiar. 

The second group of essays forms a long anu 
often exciting example of what Jesse’ Lemisch has 
called “History from, the Bottom Up.” This kind 
of history, unlike most of our standard histories, is 
not based on the perceptions of political and social 
leaders, intellectuals and other beneficiaries of the 
American success story; rather, it is built around 
an attempt to understand the lives and hopes of 
the American underclass, and of our relatively few 
but enduring rebels; the “success” of American 
liberalism on the domestic scene is not presumed 
(as it is by “eonsensus” historians) but is precisely 
the fundamental point in question. In essays on in- 
equality in American history, the 1914 massacre of 
striking mineworkers at Ludlow, Colorado, Fio- 
rello LaGuardia, the New Deal, the Abolitionists, 
racism in America, and the suppression of mass 
civil rights demonstrations in Albany, Georgia, 
Zinn returns to this point over and over again. 
There has always been a multitude of the ex- 
cluded and oppressed in America, and their op- 
pression has often been (and still is) terrible; lib- 
eral meliorism has often been of little help to this 
class and on many occasions, especially when race 
has been involved, has not even been benign 
(Zinn demonstrates conclusively that the Kennedy 
Administration, by its unwillingness to protect 
peaceful protestors against savage attack, com- 
bined with its willingness to prosecute them when 
they defended themselves, allowed and even fos- 
tered a “pattern of brutality against the Negro” in 
the Deep South—and today everywhere). Finally, 
he reveals American history-writing at its most 
complacent and methodologically inept in its 
treatment of the American radical tradition, as he 
shows that our historians have followed the pat- 
tern of psychoanalyzing the latent motives of radi- 
cals, but unquestioningly accepting the manifest 
statements of principle of the ruling class—and of 
the historians themselves! Writing about Lewis 
Feuer’s analysis of the Berkeley rebels Zinn notes 
that “Biopsychological ‘causes’ of human catastro- 
phe are .. . marvelous reinforcers of the going or- 
der because they have no operable corrective . 
Explanations of social events by castration com- 
plexes insure impotency” (p. 165). 

In sum, Zinn writes from the same standpoint 
that Christian Bay justifies in his The Structure of 
Freedom: a society—and for an historian like 
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ment. Before he died, in his mid-forties, in 1895, 
he had reached revisionist conclusions similar to 
those of his friend, Bernstein. Since little has been 
written in English about Stepniak, Hulse’s work 
provides an introduction to this apparently influ- 
ential nihilist. Hulse uncovers enough to arouse 
curiosity but not enough to provide a full under- 
standing of Stepniak, opening the door for further 
work. 

Kropotkin and Bernstein also underwent transi- 
tions from militance to moderation during their 
London years. Kropotkin was in London thirty- 
one years before returning to Russia during the 
1917 revolution. Bernstein stayed in London thir- 
teen years, from 1888 until he again became in- 
volved in politics in Germany. Hulse shows that 
Kropotkin’s revolutionary anarchism, although res- 
olute throughout his life, ended in frustration in 
Bolshevist Russia. Nevertheless he did not dilute 
his anti-capitalist, anti-statist ideas and main- 
tained that a revolutionist had an ethical obliga- 
tion to restrain hate and irrational violence. 

Bernstein was not known as a revisionist until 
toward the end of his stay in London, but Hulse 
maintains Bernstein’s revisionism did not result 
from an intellectual debt to the Fabians. Instead, 
it was more the general English atmosphere, Bern- 
stein’s contact with Engels, his work on Ferdinand 
Lassalle’s writings, and his interest in seventeenth- 
century English revolutionary history that made 
him sceptical of final dogmas. ‘Socialism got 
a good history from Bernstein’s studies of the En- 
glish revolutions, but it also got a man who had 
developed a taste for heresy” (143). 

The chapters covering Morris and Shaw do not 
seem as well developed as the others. Morris and 
Shaw might have been compared to the three ex- 
iles without separate treatment. Neither under- 
went the dramatic transformations of Stepniak 
and Bernstein or the gradual mellowing of Kro- 
potkin. Hulse sees Morris as “an English equiva- 
lent of the narodnike” (80) but never rigid in his 
position, receptive to the ideas of the Marxists as 
well as of Stepniak, Kropotkin, and Shaw. “Shaw’s 
Socialism,” Hulse concludes, “was an amalgama- 
tion of his early admiration of Marx’s denuncia- 
tion of capitalism, his preference for the moderate 
procedures of the Fabians, and his anarchist 
yearning for the total transformation of society” 
(228). 

In general Hulse presents each of the thinkers 
separately, but he can be credited with making an 
effort to integrate the ideas, personalities, and in- 
tellectual environment of these unorthodox radi- 
cals in Victorian London.—RonaLp CHRISTENSON, 
Gustavus Adolphus College. 


Montesquieu’s System of Natural Government. 
By Henry J. Merry. (West Lafayette, Indiana: 
Purdue University Studies, 1970. Pp. 414. $8.50.) 
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We cannot but be amazed by the breadth of 
Montesquieu’s scholarship. He seems to present a 
comprehensive view of politics by comprehending 
an almost bewildering variety of societies aml 
practices, and by enabling the reader to supply 
variations left out. If Montesquieu teaches by ex- 
ample, we are faced with the challenge that one 
must become a truly cosmopolitan scholar to un- 
derstand either Montesquieu or politics. 

Professor Merry seeks to correct the parochial- 
ism of American interpretations of Montesquieu’s 
works. Heeding the warning in the introduction to 
The Spirit of the Laws that “a great many truths 
will not appear till we have seen the chain which 
connects them with others,” he searches for the 
unity that will enable one to understand the di- 
versity of subjects contained in Montesquicu’s 
great work. 

Our parochialism is excessive legalism, the alleg- 
edly mortal disease of old-fashioned American po- 
litical science. This view finds the heart of Mon- 
tesquieu to be a doctrine of separation of govern- 
mental powers as the guarantee of liberty. It vul- 
garizes Montesquieu and mistakenly lends the au- 
thority of a wise man to American institutions 
whose true origins are mundane. Montesquieu 
must also be defended against sociologists who sce 
his discussion of climatic influence as but a primi- 
tive forerunner of modern sociology. In truth, the 
ancestor equals or surpasses the progeny. Far from 
dwelling amid provincial legalism or simplistic eli- 
matic determinism, Montesquieu finds his irue 
home in contemporary sociological and psycholog- 
ical sophistication. Merry banishes parochielixa 
by showing that the 18th century baron is at least 
as sociological as we are. 

The coherence of The Spirit of the Laws is 
found to be that of a system: a complex series of 
interrelationships that have a pattern. The unity 
is a system because it is composed of relationships 
between parts, not between parts and the whole. 
One need not look at the form or end of govern- 
ment. Nor is the pattern of relationships to be 
found between governmental institutions. Rather, 
one must view how government stands in relation 
to natural—that is, sociological and psychological, 
as opposed to political—factors. While Montes- 
quieu prescribes healthful medicine for France, his 
deeper intention and accomplishment is to set 
forth a system of natural government that will 
give the reasons for every government without 
judging the ends of any. 

The opening chapters of Merry’s book summa- 
rize Montesquieu’s ideas about the nature of man 
and society. Montesquieu, who was at home among 
the world’s strangest customs, is assumed to share 
the opinions of man expressed by those two 
amazed Persian tourists, the tormented Usbek and 
his companion Rica. The problem discussed can 
here only be indicated by Montesquieu’s remark, 
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“It is well that there has been in the world some 
good and some bad; without that, one would be 
driven to leave this life.” 

eThe bulk of the book examines The Spirit of 
the Laws. Books XIV-XXXI are discussed first 
in order to proceed from nonpolitical to political. 
Since Merry contends that Montesquieu believes 
the latter does and must reflect the former, he 
treats the subpolitical first in order that politics 
may be better understood. He argues that Mon- 
tesquieu seeks to establish the independence of 
economics, religion, and civil law from politics and 
political law in order to unlease the activity stim- 
ulated by greed and checked by fear of God, and 
to replace natural by civil law as the standard of 
political law. 

Read in the light of Montesquieu’s treatment of 
nonpolitical things, books Il-X, which have tra- 
ditionally been regarded as a discussion of forms 
of government, are interpreted to be an examina- 
tion of the capabilities, roles, and relations of the 
three main social classes. Their purpose is to show 
the need for and foundation of a mixed govern- 
ment that reflects social forces and does not re- 
quire austere virtues. 

The final three chapters, which discuss the books 
on liberty (XI-XITI), seek to show that both 
civil and political liberties are primarily nurtured 
and secured by the proper distribution of political 
authority among the three social classes rather 
than by legal separation of powers. Professor 
Merry finds that the famous discussion of the En- 
glish Constitution is not central to The Spirit of 
the Laws, but deals with only one kind of political 
liberty and that not the most important. Further- 
more, Montesquieu’s natural government cannot 
be understood, and is distorted, by looking at its 
end of liberty. A spirit of moderation is more to 
be sought by mixed government than even liberty. 

Professor Merry’s book is best when it is closest 
to Montesquieu. He reminds us of the breadth 
and subtlety of Montesquieu, and gives us the 
fruits of reflective hours spent in the baron’s com- 
pany in many provocative interpretations. He has 
an easy time in rescuing Montesquieu from legal- 
istic Americans, though one might wonder whether 
there was not some truth in the old prejudice. For 
if the ends of government are given, is there a 
more important question than how these ends are 
achieved? It is true that Montesquieu writes 
about the spirit, but it is the spirit of the laws. 

Merry would have Montesquieu read in our 
times by showing that he speaks like our times. 
The use of social science terminology confuses the 
interpretation and makes Merry say less than he 
knows. For example, to say that moderation is 
higher than liberty in Montesquieu’s value hier- 
archy is to neglect the fact that neither moderation 
nor liberty is a value for Montesquieu, but one a 
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spirit and the other an end of the laws. This con- 
fusion prevents Merry from clearly raising and ad- 
equately answering the question whose general 
form might be, “Why does Montesquieu write 
about the spirit of the laws rather than the end of 
law?” To say that Montesquieu values the spirit 
more than the end is no answer. 

One is tempted to suggest that Montesquieu 
should be read in the light of what preceded him 
rather than in that which followed. The character 
of the mixed government admired by Montes- 
quieu is never clarified by Merry as it could have 
been had he compared it to the mixed regime of 
Aristotle. The opening discussion of the nature of 
man would have been less a mere collection of 
opinions had he sharpened the issues by, say, re- 
flecting on the previously quoted remark in the 
light cast by the Politics. Furthermore, the war- 
rant for such comparisons would be Montesquieu’s 
own, as it is he who uses the traditional terminol- 
ogy to change it. 

Finally Merry’s procedure hides from us the 
most important lessons of Montesquieu. Montes- 
quieu proceeds from the old classification of gov- 
ernments to the new. In discussing Montesquieu, 
Merry proceeds from the new sociology and finds 
the old classification irrelevant. Accepting Merry’s 
interpretation of the character of the new political 
science, one might wonder whether Montesquieu’s 
order does not indicate that political philosophy 
leads to sociology, where Merry’s order seeks but 
to reveal Montesquieu as a political sociologist. In 
portraying Montesquieu as a sociologist, Merry 
nearly forgets that he was a philosopher. By ne- 
glecting the possibility that Montesquieu does not 
merely present a system, but that he gives the rea- 
sons for doing what we now do out of habit, 
Merry downplays precisely that element of Mon- 
tesquieu from which our times might learn the 
most—GLten TuHurow, State University of New 
York at Buffalo. 


Robert’s Rules of Order. (New Revised). By 
Henry M. ROBERT, SARAH CORBIN ROBERT, WITH 
THE ASSISTANCE OF Henry M. Roserr III, James 
W. CLEARY, AND WILLIAM J. Evans. Glenview, 
Illinois. Scott Foresman and Co. Pp. 550. 1970. 


If it is natural for Americans, at least middle 
and upper class ones, to join voluntary organiza- 
tions; it is almost as natural for those organiza- 
tions to run, at least in principle, in accord with 
parliamentary procedure. While hundreds of man- 
uals of parliamentary procedure have been pub- 
lished over the years, of which well over a dozen 
are currently in print; there remains only one kob- 
erts Rules of Order. For almost a century, ever 
since it replaced Cushings Manual of Parliamen- 
tary Practice (1844) as the basic parliamentary 
reference work, to virtually all Americans Roberts 
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Rules 1s parliamentary procedure and using any 
dther manual would be sacrilege. Indeed, it has 
ocen seriously suggested that only the Bible has 
nad a greater influence on the organizational be- 
havior of Americans. Almost three million copies 
of Roberts various editions have been sold since 
1876, which has made it one of the all-time nonfic- 
tion best-sellers, | 

Although General Henry M. Robert has been 
dead for nearly half-a-century, Robert’s Rules of 
Order lives on; and within its pages the ideas of 
the long-dead general are perpetuated. The pres- 
ent edition, edited by the General’s daughter-in- 
law with the assistance of several others including 
the General’s grandson, is the first complete revi- 
sion since 1915 and the first new edition in nearly 
twenty years; but there is nothing in it that would 
be new to General Robert. It supersedes previous 
editions, but has been written to be “in complete 
harmony” with them. Nonetheless, in the words of 
its inside front cover dustjacket, this edition is 
“more modern, more complete, more comprehen- 
sive, better organized, more clearly presented, 
more efficient, and FAR EASIER TO USE than any ear- 
lier edition,” a description with which I am in 
complete accord. 

Robert’s Newly Revised is several hundred 
pages thicker than the 75th Anniversary Edition 
which it replaces. It incorporates material from 
General Robert’s earlier works, Parliamentary 
Practice and Pariliamentary Law, so as to provide 
for the first time answers to various esoteric ques- 
tions of procedure in one definitive reference work. 
Earlier editions of Robert’s Rules had charts 
which were impossible to use, with stars, asterisks, 
footnotes, and fine print enough to confuse even 
an experienced parliamentarian. This new edition 
has a forty-eight page center section of charts and 
tables, readily set off by a different color and 
heavier stock paper, which is an absolute delight 
to use for the student seeking quick reference as 
to form, precedence, and applicability of motions. 
This new edition also has the pleasant distinction 
of being reasonably well written and exceptionally 
well organized. Logical arrangement of material 
has replaced the old paragraph format and the or- 
der of presentation has been designed to be in ac- 
cord with the natural flow of business at meetings. 
The ambiguous classification of certain motions 
has been remedied and the basic classification 
scheme clearly explained. For each motion, a sec- 
tion in outline form clearly and succinctly sets 
forth the motion’s basic operational characteristics 
and its uses. All in all, the new edition is far supe- 
rior to any of its predecessors. 

Robert’s Rules has an importance to the social 
scientist which goes well beyond its possible im- 
mediate relevance to him as a concerned partici- 
pant in various group decision processes. Parlia- 
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mentary procedure, especially that distillation of 
it which has entered into parliamentary law— 
those common principles of procedure which are 
held by the courts to be the applicable to every, 
organization as being essential to legal action or 
for the protection of members in their individual 
rights—has been important in shaping and refining 
basic American notions of due process and major- 
ity and minority rights as applied to group activ- 
ity. Indeed, Robert’s Rules has been cited as au- 
thoritative in a number of court cases. More gener- 
ally, however, Robert’s Rules may be regarded as 
an implicit theory of democracy. For many Amer- 
icans its procedures are synonymous with practical 
democracy. In fact, the inside jacket cover calls 
Roberé’s the “book you will want ... the book 
you will need, to help get things done in accord 
with the American spirit (emphasis mine).” Con- 
trasting the procedures in Roberts with those 
practiced by Quakers and with the Quaker in- 
spired “participatory democracy” procedures of 
the New Left reveals quite different priorities as- 
signed by each to values such as speed of delibera- 
tion, unanimity, intensity of preference v. ma- 
jority rule, mass participation, ete —raising ques- 
tions which should be of great interest to any stu- 
dent of democratic theory. Roberts Rules is also 
important to the student of public policy con- 
cerned with the impact of rules on outcomes, and 
is, of course, particularly relevant to the student 
of legislative behavior. Finally, for the mathemati- 
cally oriented political scientist, Robert’s Rules of- 
fers for study a remarkable and fascinating system 
of queueing rules. 

In an era where faculty meetings, student-fac- 
ulty meetings, and mass meetings abound, we do 
not wish to neglect consideration of Robert’s as a 
guide to the parliamentarily perplexed. It is possi- 
ble for someone to learn parliamentary procedure 
by reading Robert’s Rules of Order from cover to 
cover, but we would certainly not recommend it.” 
Despite the stated intentions of the editors of this 
edition to combine in it a definitive reference 
work and a teaching manual, it is only the former 
which has been achieved; although this edition is 


*To learn the basics of parliamentary procedure we 
would recommend Alice F. Sturgis, Learning Parliamentary 
Procedure, McGraw-Hill, 1953. Her Standard Code of Par- 
Mamentary Procedure is also excellent. 


far superior to its predecessors in its accessibility 
to the parliamentarily uninitiated. Despite vast im- 
provements in organization and in prose style, 
Robert’s Newly Revised is, like its predecessors, 
marred by an archaic terminology (e.g., previous 
question, Jay on the table), some unnecessarily 
complex and confusing rules (e.g., reconsider, com- 
mittee of the whole v. informal consideration), 
and some rules which could best be dispensed with 
(e.g, move to reconsider and enter on the min- 
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utes, object to consideration) which fealty to the 
dead General Robert and a desire to maintain ter- 
ininological accord with the U.S. House of Repre- 
esentatives have unfortunately frozen into place. 
While this new edition is a vast improvement in 
so many ways, it is also a great disappointment to 
those who had looked for a genuine revision and 
modernization of American parliamentary prac- 
tice. For example, the discussion of procedures 
which could be adopted in either very small or 
very large gatherings when ordinary parliamentary 
procedure becomes unduly cumbersome (either 
because it is too formal or because it becomes 
bogged down in the weight of large numbers of 
participants) is woefully inadequate, despite a 
considerable improvement in the section on mass 
mectings; and in general we found some lack of 
sensitivity to the need to vary procedures in ac- 
cord with the size and nature of the group. Also, 
the section on voting procedures reveals no knowl- 
edge of recent work on committee election proce- 
dures, such as that of Duncan Black, which is 
highly relevant to a consideration of selection of 
an appropriate and fair voting procedure. Regard- 
less, however, of its shortcomings, Robert’s Rules 
of Order Newly Revised is definitely a book with 
which most political scientists should become ac- 
quainted —Brnnarp N. Grorman, State University 
of New York, Stony Brook. 


The Origins of Socialism. By Grorce LICHTHEIM. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1969. Pp. 302. 
$6.95.) 


The purpose of Professor Lichtheim’s book is 
not merely what it seems to be. The purpose is to 
“clarify the origins of socialism, both as a world- 
view and as the specific response of workers and 
intellectuals to the twofold upheaval of the 
French Revolution and the industrial revolution.” 
(p. vii) This is achieved by presenting socialism as 
originating in French and English thought but re- 
ceiving its “classical formulation” in Marx “with 
the help of German philosophy.” This theme ex- 
plains the tripartite division of the book, entitled 
respectively “Heirs of the French Revolution,” 
“Critics of the Industrial Revolution,” and “Ger- 
man Socialism.” The author himself, however, ren- 
ders this explanation questionable. Although “so- 
cialism’s greatest thinker” did his “real theoretical 
work as an economist” after 1848, “technical rea- 
sons” forced concluding the book with that date. 
This strange omission suggests that the “technical 
reasons” in question are of more than passing im- 
portance. 

Even without this problem, the book’s structure 
is “peculiar and somewhat daunting” since “Ger- 
man Socialism” is not congruent with the other 
titles. His explanation: the book was originally in- 
tended as “the opening section of a general history 
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of sotialism and communism.” The author doe 
not say why its structure was not properly ad 
justed, since that would require changing only a ti- 
tle. This omission raises the question why h 
broaches the structure at all? And why is either 
problem relevant to the reviewer? The answers 
have to do with what the reviewer understands to 
be a conclusion reached by the author in the 
course of his “general history.” 

sons” forced concluding the book with that date. 

Although there are no further statements as to 
why the original plan was not completed, there is 
another reference to “technical points” (p. viii). 
These have “for the most part” (ie. not com- 
pletely) been relegated to the Notes. The suspi- 
cion that the Notes have some unusual relevance 
is supported by the author (p. ix): “The discern- 
ing reader who takes the trouble to consult the 
Notes. .. .”’ However, the Notes’ dimensions have 
“been swelled by the attempt to cite as many 
sources as possible.” This reason explains neither 
their size nor their importance for the “discerning 
reader.” 

What does the author mean by such peculiari- 
ties explained by weak reasons? He disclaims “any 
intention beyond the obvious one of providing the 
student with a concise analysis of the subject and 
a, critical introduction to the literature” (p. viii). 
But “the discerning reader,” not “the student” is 
told to consult the Notes. The discerning reader 
notices the proportion (1:3) between Notes and 
text. The number 3 recalls the “peculiar and some- 
what daunting” external arrangement. Part 3 mer- 
its peculiar attention especially since the author 
said (p. 98) Part 3 is “The Marxian Synthesis” 
rather than “German Socialism.” 

“The Marxian Synthesis” asks whether “the 
threshold of our concluding chapter” coincides 
with “the summit of our theme?” The answer 
“depends on what one expects from an analyti- 
cal account of socialist origins.” The answer 
never becomes explicit. But we can glean an an- 
swer which explains the “technical reasons” which 
puzzle this reviewer. 

The original theme must be qualified. Marx was 
not merely a socialist writer who “combined Ger- 
man philosophy with British economics and 
French socialism.” He was a philosopher essen- 
tially concerned with “the genesis and functioning 
of modern society.” By 1848 Marx transcended so- 
cialism as such. This synthesis may “continue to 
be of importance to the historian of philosphy 
long after socialism has taken its place, with liber- 
alism and conservatism, as one particular reaction 
to the twofold upheaval of the industrial revolu- 
tion and the French Revolution.” And having 
done that Marx abandoned philosophy. 

I suggest the major technical reason for ending 
this study with 1848 is the author’s conclusion that 
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it socialism’s “summit” (the subject of his con- 


luding chapter) “Marxism” chose “critical” (par- 
jal) understanding, which could be revolutionary, 
ver “comprehensive” understanding which it 
thought must necessarily be static. Philosoph- 
ically, as distinguished from economically or polit- 
ically, that is a decline. The historian of philoso- 
phy cannot but be daunted by the moral and in- 
tellectual price of this choice and it is not surpris- 
ing that the “external arrangement” of his book 
should bear marks of his dismay. 

Students will find this book intimidating be- 
cause it Is written with extraordinary care and be- 
cause the attention devoted to unfamiliar figures 
and to explicating complex movements is over- 
whelming. Historians of philosophy should brush 
up on political economy before reading Part II. 
Conceptually, the author’s link between socialism 
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and Natural Law reveals a defeclive understand- 
ing of the latter’s development. He speaks of “the 
ancient doctrine of Natural Law” (p. 107, italics 
mine) which begins with the Stoics and has merely 5 
a “variant” in Locke and his followers. Seen as one 
unbroken tradition, he cannot explain how it gave 
rise both to inequality and private property, and 
to equality and common ownership (pp. 108- 
109). This problem can be explained by rec- 
ognizing two traditions, jus naturale and lex nalr- 
ralis. Failure to distinguish them was already a 
Hobbesian theme. (Leviathan, Chapter xiv). On 
the whole, this book is recommended to those 
seeking a comprehensive, critical, and non-doctri- 
naire view of the topic. Students seeking instruc- 
tion about particular figures or movements should 
approach it with considerable background.—Gary 
D. Guenn, Northern Illinois University. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Public Officials and the Press. By DELMER D. 
Dunn. (Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Pub- 
lishing Company, 1969. Pp. 208. $2.95.) 


This study undertakes the task of adding to our 
knowledge of the interrelationships of news report- 
ers and government officials through as intensive 
analysis of the views and activities which make up 
these relationships in a particular environment— 
state government. Conceived in the image of Ber- 
nard Cohen’s The Press and Foreign Policy it 
adapts Cohen’s conceptual framework and applies 
it at the state level, going beyond Cohen (and 
other studies of national news reporting) by spe- 
cifically focusing on the differences in press rela- 
tions found among executive officials, administra- 
tors and legislative leaders. An effort also is made 
to assess the impact of the particular level of gov- 
ernment. 

Data for the study are drawn primarily from in- 
terviews with 50 state officials and 21 political re- 
porters in Wisconsin in the winter of 1966-67. 
These were supplemented by personal observation 
and newspaper reading. Three brief Appendices 
provide details on methodology, conceptual frame- 
work and related research. 

The author meticulously describes the work of 
gathering and presenting the news and the concep- 
tions reporters have of their roles. This is followed 
by a presentation of the public official’s side of the 
picture—his view of the reporter’s role and perfor- 
mance, how much he is exposed to the press, what 
he gets from the press and how he goes about pro- 
viding information to the press. 

The book provides no startling conclusions. The 
author finds his data tend to confirm the principal 
judgments reached in previous studies at the na- 
tional level by Cohen, Dan Nimmo, Douglass Ca- 


ter and Donald Matthews. It can be said, also, 
that his data underwrite impressions this reviewer 
has acquired in some years of observing state capi- 
tal political reporting—impressions, I suspect, that 
are shared by many political scientists. 

Even though Professor Dunn finds “press rela- 
tions are closely akin at both levels of govern- 
ment” (p. 150) he notes some distinctions. There 
is less need for the press to help communications 
in state government than in the Washington bu- 
reaucracy. State officials do not need the instant 
reporting of news tickers—life in the states is not 
crisis-oriented. Nor do they have as great a need 
for the structured interaction of the press confer- 
ence. Such differences are more likely related to 
government size than to government level, the au- 
thor suggests. The thing he sees which sets apart 
all state governments—big or small—from the na- 
tional government in press relations is the lack of 
public interest in state affairs. This lessens cover- 
age, reporter interest, and officials’ opportunities 
to obtain publicity. 

The principal finding of the study is that differ- 
ent offices have different relations with the press, 
depending upon ‘the officeholder’s views of the 
press, his information needs, and his purposes in 
dealing with reporters. What constitutes “news” Is 
still crucial, and some officeholders and certain 
activities are more likely than others to meet 
these vague criteria. 

The Governor has a decided advantage in access 
to reporters and ability to use them to his advan- 
tage. Legislators are found to have more intimate 
ties with reporters, stemming from greater need 
for the press as an information source and the 
“newsworthy” nature of legislative activity. Ad- 
ministrators are least likely to develop close rela- 
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tions with members of the press, even though they 
find them valuable communication aids and are less 
wary of reporters than are elected officials. 

These are but a few of the specific findings of 
this study. They are carefully enumerated 
throughout the book and recapitulated in the con- 
cluding sections. The author makes no claim to 
complete delineation of the way the press affects 
policy-making in state government, but he ends 
by suggesting its impact will be the result of its 
attention-focusing ability, information-conveying 
and reporting on performance. The impact will be 
maximized, he claims, when policies are new or 
changing and when policy-makers are inexperi- 
enced. 

The writing style utilized in this book does not 
arouse much reader interest. It is a precisely ar- 
ranged, methodically presented body of data, each 
chapter neatly subdivided with major points listed 
initially and then elaborated upon—all in 1, 2, 3 
order. The format ultimately made this reader feel 
the same message was being repeated over and 
over again—that limited data were being stretched 
to the utmost. Occasionally this seems to be the 
case, as when an important-looking italicized find- 
ing that “administrators, more than other officials, 
use the press to gauge timing” (p. 107) turns out 
to be based on the fact that there were responses 
in this vein from 4 of 25 administrators and no 
such responses from the 20 elected officials being 
covered. There are times when it is unclear 
whether or not the author has gone beyond his 
data in making generalizations. In part these diffi- 
culties arise because the author dissects his data 
from every point of possible interest. 

Despite these weaknesses, the study does what 
the author claims. It adds to our limited supply of 
systematically-gathered knowledge about the rela- 
tionships of public officials and news reporters. It 
broadens our understanding of statehouse politics. 
It provides a carefully-drawn analysis which in- 
vites replication in other states. In an age of mass 
communications and professional publie relations, 
these constitute worthy contributions—Ear. A. 
Nenrine, The University of Kansas. 


Metropolitan Decision Processes. By Morris Davis 
AND Marvin G. Wetnsaum. Chicago: Rand Me- 
Nally & Co., 1969. Pp. 150. $6.00.) 

Davis and Weinbaum have undertaken a con- 
troversial task and are to be congratulated, first 
off, for having the imagination to do it. They have 
assembled thirty-two rather diverse case studies of 
policy-making in metropolitan areas and at- 
tempted to systematize the case data by coding 
the narratives according to each interaction re- 
ported or clearly implied. After making certain ad- 
justments—the authors are impeccable in report- 
ing their procedures in detail—-2,842 interaction 
units are available for analysis. 
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Seven aspects of interaction are employed a 
variables: modes, distinguishing among meeting 
messages and public statements; actor roles; spa 
tial location, including central city and three lev 
els of remoteness from the city; permeability, o! 
the extent to which the interaction was open t 
observation or participation; formahty or struc 
turedness of the interaction; continuity, or the ex- 
tent to which the interactions are ad hoc and 
ephemeral, extended but specifie to the case, or 
regular community patterns: and flows over time. 
The time variable is analyzed primarily by divid- 
ing the total period of the case-event into four 
equal periods and observing interaction rates and 
associated factors in the quartile periods. 

The legitimacy of the Davis-Weinbaum under- 
taking can be considered from at least two per- 
spectives. One is pragmatic—does it generate theo- 
retically meaningful empirical patterns? Secondly, 
we must ask whether we can take seriously any 
results derived from procedures which, by system- 
atizing the unsystematic impressions and interpre- 
tations of diverse authors, are so far removed from 
the empirical reality. To this reviewer the answer 
to both questions is a qualified affirmative. There 
are certainly some interesting findings. For exam- 
ple, the authors discover that business interests 
participate at a rather steady and high rate 
throughout the life of a civic issue while non-busi- 
ness groups tend to come in mainly toward the 
end. Or, again, small cities display a more closed 
and informal pattern of interaction than large cit- 
ies. There are several dozen propositions derived 
and conveniently summarized at the end of each 
chapter. Still, one has a sense of disappointment at 
the final product. Not many of the tables generate 
much grist for an interpretive or theorizing mill. 
Relatively few of the propositions are likely to 
provoke new directions in research. 

Perhaps the difficulty Hes in the procedures em- 
ployed. Do case studies—at least, these case studies 
—contain rich enough ore to make mining worth- 
while? I believe that Davis and Weinbaum have 
demonstrated techniques by which the ore can be 
recovered, but I doubt that it is as yet an economi- 
cal undertaking. If we contrast this effort with 
James Coleman’s synthesis, Community Conflict 
(1957), a significant difference is apparent. Cole- 
man pulls together a number of studies into his 
impressionistic bag, ponders them, and then gener- 
ates some hypotheses which may subsequently be 
tested systematically by others. Davis and Wein- 
baum are trying to reverse this process, developing 
theory out of a rather special and quite limited 
kind of research—the narrative case study—-which 
has been done already and done usually for heu- 
ristic or pedagogical purposes rather than to con- 
tribute to the development of empirical theory. 
Most cases, taken by themselves, seem to me 
rather low grade ore, Lest we seem more negative 
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han is intended, however, it should be stressed 
hat for mining case study materials Messrs. Davis 
nd Weinbaum have provided an impressive 
model, and they have developed enough usable 
gold to encourage others to make comparable ef- 
forts with other sets of cases——Rosert H. SALIS- 
BURY, Washington University. 


Congress and the Public Trust, Report of the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New York 
Special Committee on Congressional Ethics. By 
JAMES C. Kursy, Jr. (New York: Atheneum, 
1970. Pp. 351. $8.95). 


This volume, brought out by a committee of the 
prestigious New York City Bar Association is a 
timely, if limited, contribution to the recent dis- 
cussion and debate about Congressional ethics and, 
even more broadly, Congressional reform In a 
sense, it is a companion volume to an earlier re- 
port by the Association on conflict of interest and 
the executive branch. As a result of its studies the 
Committee proposes: 1) a Model Code of Con- 
duct 2) Model Disclosure Rules 3) some recom- 
mendations for changes in existing statutes, such 
as in the area of campaign financing and finally 4) 
some informal standards for Congressional con- 
duct, such as total abstention from the practice of 
law. 

In arriving at these recommendations, the Com- 
mittee pursued an extensive research program in- 
cluding a review of reference materials, discussions 
with key observers (journalists, attorneys, Con- 
gressional staff, administration and social scien- 
tists} and extensive interviews with a stratified 
sample of Congressmen. Its focus was on the fol- 
lowing topics: conflicts of interest, Congressional 
law practices, campaign financing, salaries and al- 
lowances, gifts, supplemental funds and honoraria. 

The report is noteworthy in several respects. 
First, its lack of self-righteous finger pointing. 
Rather it attempts to understand the behavior of 
Congressmen in the milieu within which they 
work (particularly its special pressures and de- 
mands), and the nature of the functions they per- 
form in the political system. Second, they never 
underestimate the complexity of the topic, nor the 
impossibility of entirely wiping out the ambiguities 
in any set of standards. And they recognize that 
no code can ever replace an ultimate reliance on 
the decency and integrity of the members them- 
selves and the sanction of the ballot box. Nor do 
they regard their proposals as a panacea or final 
answer in a society with changing values and sen- 
sitivities. 

The Committee, however, narrowed its focus, 
perhaps unduly, and as a result did not consider 
some very timely and crucial topics. For example, 
they excluded intervention by members of Con- 
gress inio issues pending before administrative 
agencies. Such intervention raises some very diffi- 
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cult and perplexing questions and is deserving of 
study. They also excluded lobbyists on the 
grounds that while their methods raise ethical 
questions, it involves the ethics of conslituents 
and interest groups more than the ethics of mem-° 
bers of Congress. This seems a rather debatable 
compartmentalization of the legislative system. 

In its conclusions, the Commiteee also seems 
highly optimistic, for they contend that “Congress 
has entered an historic new phase of ethical self- 
discipline.” (p. 231) What this conclusion is based 
on is not made clear. However, it seems related at 
least in part to the establishment in each chamber 
of an Ethics Committee. But the study suggests 
earlier that such Committees would not have becn 
embraced by Congress without the impetus of the 
Baker, Powell and Dodd cases and the pressure of 
public opinion and that the reluctance to use self- 
discipline is still in the background (pp. 220-21). 
Indeed, what groups (whether it be teachers, po- 
licemen, lawyers, doctors, etc.) do discipline their 
fellow members except under outside pressures of 
considerable magnitude? Perhaps, it would be 
more realistic to include public members on such 
Committees or set up an outside Commission to 
hear complaints, as was done with the salary issue, 
with each chamber reserving final power. 

Because this is largely a set of prescriptions for 
behavior the dynamics of Congressional life is 
somewhat lacking. This is particularly evident in 
their five page survey of the history of the Senate 
and House Ethics Committees (pp. 216-221) 
which is notably flat and uninformative. This re- 
viewer found James Boyd’s Above the Law or 
Robert Getz’s Congressional Ethics more interest- 
ing in this regard. 

Finally, as the authors are well aware, they are 
dealing with only a small facet of Congression:!] 
activity that has bearing on the public’s percep- 
tion of the integrity and responsiveness of Con- 
gress. Indeed, it may not even be the most impor- 
tant one. The rules and procedures, the openne=s 
of the institution, and its responses to current prob- 
lems and challenges may be even more pertinent in 
an appraisal of Congress as a responsible institution- 
—Datr Vinyard, Wayne State University. 


The Politics of Corruption: Organized Crime in 
an American City. By Joun A. Garpiner. (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1970. Pp. 129. 
$5.95.) 


John A. Gardiner’s book is well worth reading. 
albeit quickly. This monograph is 2 case study on 
the relationship of organized crime to civie cor- 
ruption in “Wineanton U.S.A.” (The names ap- 
pear to be changed to protect the guilty.) 

This work was developed out of research done 
for the President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and the Administration of Justice, and suf- 
fers accordingly. Like many reports padded into 
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books, this is a “deja vu” book, i.e. thoughts, 
ideas, summaries, even whole sentences appear and 
reappear like bit players in a “cheap-jack” movie. 
If this was a dissertation evaluation one would 
“recommend that there are a couple of good arti- 
cles here and no more. Thus, though a short work, 
it merits the “quick reading” designation. 

In spite of this I reeommend the book. In fact it 
would make a good supplementary reading in any 
undergraduate urban problems or policy course 
having a section on crime. The merit of the book 
is that the author has stressed and reminded us— 
in our recently rediscovered emphasis on organized 
crime and police policy-—that civic corruption is 
the societial payoff of organized crime, and has il- 
luminated its operation. The effects of civie cor- 
ruption are detailed—some $2,400 a week was 
pocketed by Wincanton’s key public officials—as is 
the effect of corruption on the political attitudes of 
Wincanton’s citizens. At the same time, the author 
successfully balances the dilemma of a democratic 
society between the demands for a viee-free soci- 
ety and the recognition of a vice tolerant human 
nature. 

In this book Gardiner also casts light on the 
multifaceted nature of corruption. He shows, for 
example, how when top officials “sell out” those 
below them have few alternatives—if they want to 
stay around—but to keep quiet or join in. He also 
notes the effects on “beat officers” who, aware of 
the corruption of their superiors, are tempted to 
engage in their own petty rackets, such as accept- 
ing bribes from speeders. Perhaps most frighten- 
ing, in a free society, he notes how a “bought gov- 
ernment and police” can be used to “legally” re- 
move those who do not accept the leadership of 
the organization. 

Not one to back off from his research, Gardiner 
offers, in conclusion, some concrete suggestions 
about how the corruption of law enforcement 
agencies might be reduced. 

First, improve the internal structure of law en- 
forcement agencies. In Wincanton, as in some 
Connecticut cities, party loyalty, patronage, and 
payoff work to constrain and defeat merit and 
dedication in the appointment and operation of the 
police department. 

Second, improve the role and initiatory energies 
of state and federal agencies. The Wincanton case 
suggests that these agencies are at times remiss in 
developing and initiating legal action when that 
action might intrude on the local police agency 
even where there is a strong smell of official cor- 
ruption, and that petty rivalries between agency 
bureaucracies at times hinder and delay this ac- 
tion. l 

Third, eliminate the fragmentation of local gov- 
ernment and the decentralization of power that fa- 
cilitates the division and conquest of local authori- 
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ties (Wincanton possessed a modified Commissio: 
system). To this end the author suggests a stron; 
mayor system and notes the virtues of democrati 
centralism. While not convinced on this poini 
since it would seem that any structural form 1 
corruptible, one must defer to the author’s experi 
ence. 

Fourth, attempt to reduce the conflict between 
popular values and formal legislation. Here the 
author notes that the public is madequately aware 
of the relationship between the consumption of il- 
licit goods and services and the growth of orga- 
nized crime and corruption. He suggests that while 
laws exist, public ignorance, apathy to “crimes 
without victims,” and human interest in vice, may 
make some middle path most acceptable. Certain 
forms of vice, notably gambling, should perhaps 
be legalized, or perhaps the government should ne- 
gotiate a series of “understandings” or license the | 
purveyors of vice. An interesting sidelight to this 
point, the author finds that in Wincanton, as else- 
where, one-issue reform movements that come in 
to “clean things up” fade in the stretch and are a 
poor return bet. 

Organized crime in America is a big business. In 
fact it is one of America’s largest enterprises. In 
Wincanton, horse and numbers gambling grossed 
$1.3 million annually, the dice game had an em- 
ployee payroll of $350,000, and the illegal still could 
produce $4 million worth of alcohol a year. One 
notes that in comparative terms this is a relatively 
small operation, but then “Wincanton” is a city of 
less than 100,000 people. Unfortunately, few Amer- 
icans realize that the operations of organized 
crime stretch far beyond our major cities to gross, 
by the best government guessestimate, some $7 to 
$50 billion a year from gambling alone. Fewer still 
realize how it can corrupt government and law en- 
forcement to the point where all citizens suffer 
and civic trust is eroded. By bringing these prob- 
lems to light Gardiner has performed an impor- 
tant service, and his information and insights 
should be passed on to students and citizens alike. 
—Perrer A. Lursua, Yale University. 


Aging and Soctety. Volume 1: An Inventory of 
Research Findings. Eprrep BY Matpa WHITE 
RLEY, ANNE. Foner AND Associates. Volume 2: 
Aging and the Professions. Evirep py MATILDA 
Warme Ruey, Jonn W. Ritey, JR, MARYN E. 
JOHNSON AND Associates. (New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation. Vol. 1, 1968. Pp. 636, $35.00; 
Vol. 2, 1969, Pp. 410, $9.50.) 

These two first volumes of a trilogy sponsored 
by the Russell Sage Foundation tell a great deal 
about aging, even more about “OP” (older per- 
sons), much less about aging and society, and vir- 
tually nothing about society. This is too bad. For 
the effort and the conscientious care which have 
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Zinn the past of a society—is to be judged not by 
the power and freedom available to its best-off cit- 
izens, or even to the average citizen, but by the 
kind of life available to its outsiders. Zinn, like 
several others now doing the same kind of work in 
diverse areas of research—Lemisch, Stephen 
Thernstrom, Michael Parenti, Peter Bachrach, 
Louis Lipsitz, and Robert Coles for example—has 
made a major contribution to a more balanced 
judgment of this society. It may be time for the 
practitioners of this kind of scholarship to come to- 
gether and create their own standard texts to 
spread their unconventional wisdom.—PHILIp 
Green, Smith College. 


Interest-Groups. By GrawamM Woorron. (Engle- 
wood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1969. Pp. 116. 
$1.95 paper, $4.95 cloth.) 


This textbook is introductory, comparative, the- 


oretical and short. Descriptions of group behavior 


appear only as examples, the purpose being to 
provide a framework within which students may 
analyse and compare interest groups, their activi- 
ties and impact. The guiding formulation is: 


PA > T:G 


which means that Private Actors (other than po- 
litical parties) seek to influence governmental Tar- 
gets to secure certain Goals. 

Wootton starts with an incursion into semantics, 
examining several definitions of “interest group” 
and purposes served by defining it. He concludes 
that these have led to a “muddle.” He then pro- 
poses the device of a “real” (rather than “literary”) 
definition, one which flows from Observers’ efforts 
to explain actions in their context and to relate 
them to other actions and situations in order to un- 
derstand and interpret them; e.g., “handsome is as 
handsome does.” Then he suggests that the sym- 
bol PA may stand for whatever agency one feels it 
necessary to study. 

Thereupon he introduces Parsonian pattern 
variables, somewhat adapted, to represent the so- 
cial context in which group actions take place. 
There are Economic (adaptive) groups, e.g., facto- 
ries, farms and mines; Integrative groups, e.g., le- 
gal institutions; and Cultural (pattern mainte- 
nance) groups, e.g., families, churches and schools. 
The fourth category, Political, of course, provides 
the Targets. Other dimensions include latent-man- 
ifest, industrial-agrarian, and first, second and 
third order groups, from operating units up to 
peak associations. These typologies lead into his 
“general hypothesis” (p. 38) that “line of impor- 
tance of interest groups tends to follow the con- 
tours of manifest functional significance.” 

He further makes clear the difficulty of classify- 
ing some groups by this set of variables, note that 
Targets, such as legislatures and executives, may 
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not perceive the latent functional significance of 
groups in the same way as Observer does, and hy- 
pothesizes that ascribed status-groups such as vet- 
erans appear to be influential beyond their func- 
tional contribution. He discusses the “anchorage’® 
of certain front organizations in more basic inter- 
ests. Then he sets forth the variables to be ana- 
lyzed: The Actor group and its Goals and claims, 
the Targets and their constitutional and electoral 
base, the Political Parties, the impinging activilics 
of other groups, and the Political Culture in which 
it all takes place. Adapting Dahl, he evaluates in- 
fluence in terms of the number of Targets a set of 
Private Actors can affect, how far if can move 
them, at what cost to T in terms of altered norma- 
tive commitments, and the scope of action, 1.6. 
the variety of policies that can be influenced. He 
classifies the endowments of groups as moncy, or- 
ganization, control over jobs, expert knowledge, 
votes and prestige (note the absence of ideclogical 
appeal), and observes that the willingness to de- 
vote these endowments to political action as well 
as the ability to employ them efficiently are criti- 
cal variables. He examines the responsiveness of 
Targets, and their occasional willingness to incite 
group pressures upon themselves and other Tar- 
gets. Thus he covers many of the concepts of tra- 
ditional and contemporary interest group studies, 
incorporating them into an integrated scheme of 
analysis. 

This is an introductory text, and should be eval- 
uated as such. First, its assets. Wootton regularly, 
explicitly reminds the student that he is Observer, 
that data do not speak for themselves, that phe- 
nomena as perceived by Actors or Targets may be 
evaluated differently. He distinguishes what is to 
be established empirically from what is assumed 
or defined. He relates his scheme to those of other 
social and political theorists, which is uscful to un- 
dergraduates, who usually are not adept at trans- 
ferring what they have learned in one course or 
discipline over to another. The important vari- 
ables are listed, explained and appraised. The ex- 
amples he gives are set in a comparative frame- 
work—usually British vs. American—and they 
serve to keep theory and data in touch with one 
another. 

The style—brisk, straightforward, almost con- 
versational—should be a joy to students. Why 
can’t American scholars write like this? An exam- 
ple, apropos of functional requisites (p. 32): “As 
for survival, we can judge that for an organism, 
but what is it—and what is death—for a society or 
social system? In the functionalist canon the 
sweet simplicity of death is lacking.” 

Among its shortcomings must be listed the eva- 
sive character of the hypotheses. The central one 
(see above) is essentially a metaphor in which 
“lines” tend to follow “contours.” I am unable to 
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see how this or any other metaphorical proposition 
ean be falsified. His subsidiary hypothesis, that 
business groups are powerful because production is 
functionally important, has a tinge of circularity 
“about it. But perhaps it is unfair to expect testable 
hypotheses from functional analysis. 

Though quite suitable in style and content as an 
introductory text for theoretical analysis, it proba- 
bly will work better with students who have ac- 
quired some sophistication. It would be better to 
start a budding social scientist out along the well- 
mapped terrain of comparative political parties 
than to throw him into the labyrinth of group the- 
ory where some senior scholars have perished. 

My final cavil is not with this book but with 
interest group studies in general. They derive from 
and remain too largely preoccupied with business 
interests and the counterforce of organized labor. 
They have not come to grips with recent events in 
the United States. Following the theory presented 
here, especially the portion dealing with endow- 
ments of groups, one could reasonably have pre- 
dicted that the Economie Opportunity Act would 
not pass Congress, that the Welfare Rights Orga- 
nization would be impotent and that college stu- 
dents would exert a negligible impact upon foreign 
and defense policy. 

On balance, this looks like a good textbook.— 
Wium BucHanan, Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity. 


The Anti-Communist Impulse. By Micuaru PAR- 
ENTI. (New York: Random House. 1970. Pp. 
333. $7.95.) i 


This book by a young political scientist of a 
radical bent is directed not to specialists but to a 
general readership. Although it is something more 
than a tract (perhaps also something less) its evi- 
dent purpose (a laudable one, as far as it goes, in 
the opinion of this reviewer) is to influence con- 
temporary politics, to persuade people, to change 
the minds of readers about current affairs. “My 
Hope,” Mr. Parenti writes, “is that this book will 
help others entertain new images and new realities 
of the kind that might bring us to a saner, less 
tragic political world.” 

The means Mr. Parenti has used to try to fulfill 
this worthy hope is a kind of hortatory and thor- 
oughly disapproving analysis of what he sees to 
be a distinet social-political phenomenon, “anti- 
communism” (that is, American anti-communism ; 
he does not examine international varieties, to 
deal with which might complicate his argument 
considerably). This “anti-communism,” he says 
sweepingly, “is the most powerful political force 
in the world . . .:it commands the psychic and 
material resources of the most potent industrial- 
military arsenal in the history of mankind. Its 
forces are deployed on every continent, its in- 
fluence js felt in every major region, and it is 
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capable of acts which—when ascribed to the com- 
munists—are considered violent and venal. Our 
fear that communism might someday take over 
most of the world blinds us to the fact that anti- 
communism already has. If America has an ideol- 
ogy, or a national purpose, it is anti-communism. 
Hundreds of billions of dollars have been ex- 
pended, and hundreds of thousands of lives have 
been sacrificed on its behalf.” If the reader will 
look closely at the use of the word “it” and “its” 
in those sentences—‘it? commands, “Its” forces 
are deployed, “it” is capable of violent, venal acts 
—he will see what Mr. Parenti’s central idea and 
rhetorical strategy is, and perhaps also (depending 
maybe in some part on his own political opinions) 
what is wrong with it. 

To this. reviewer Mr. Parenti in parts of this 
book seems to be a more sophisticated Fred 
Schwarz, stood on his head. (Fred Schwarz, the 
reader-may remember, is that “You can trust the 
Communists—to be Communists” man who in the 
early sixties went around the country lecturing at 
“anti-communist” schools, explaining that one must 
“teach” about the omnipresent, terrible, almost. 
omnipotent thing “communism” in the same way 
that medical schools teach about cancer). It may 
have been a deliberate ploy of Mr. Parenti’s, to 
do with “anticommunism” just what, as he says, 
the Americans he is criticizing have done with 
“communism.” But the result of adopting this de- 
vice, it seems to this reviewer, is to give to his 
own book something of the polemical distortion, 
the over concentration on ideology divorced from 
events. The blurring together of quite distinct po- 
sitions, the unhistorical scoring of points by people 
living in one situation agaist people living in a 
quite differet one, that characterize the phenome- 
non he attacks, 

This is one of these controversial opinion-re- 
flecting books of which it will be hard to find an 
objective review. In the present intellectual cli- 
mate no doubt it will receive some favorable ones. 
In an attempt to be fair the present reviewer 
should state (what is already evident) that he is 
less than sympathetic to the political ‘position 
from which the book is written; the reader should 
make whatever adjustments he thinks that fact re- 
quires. But surely Mr. Parenti intends not only to 
reinforce those who already agree with him but 
also to persuade and educate a reader with some- 
what different opinions, and one- may therefore 
usefully state why that did not work in the pres- 
ent case. Obviously the first question is, how does 
the writer relate this obsessive self-deluding Amer- 
ican “anti-Communism” that he describes to ob- 
jective realities in world politics? The Soviet 
Union, and Communist China, and communist 
movements elsewhere, after all, do exist, and do 
have a real history, however distorted popular 
American perceptions may be. What is the cor- 
rected perception of the events and realities of 
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cold war history? Mr. Parenti’s book has an unsat- 
isfactorily tangential relation to that ques- 
tion, which gets short shrift. He focuses instead 
rather too exclusively on America’s national self- 
righteousness, and moral imperialism, and self-jus- 
tifying myths, and so on. 

The second question is, how does the book re- 
late popular American anti-communism (of which 
indeed a separated opinion-study could be made) 
to American policy making and to serious Ameri- 
can interpreters of world politics? The answer js, 
that he binds them all in one bundle of simplified 
obsessive anti-communism. The cover of the book 
carries ugly mask-pictures not only of Senators Jo- 
seph McCarthy and Karl Mundt, but also of Secre- 
taries Dulles and Forrestal, and also Presidents 
Eisenhower and Truman. There will be readers 
who will find it meaningful to regard Joseph Me- 
Carthy and Dean Acheson as part of the same 
thought world, but this reviewer is not one of 
them. 

A point that Mr. Parenti very much wants to 
make—he argues some of these rather well—is 
that “liberals” during the cold war period rein- 
forced the nation’s vulgar and obsessive anti-com- 
munism by regularly acceding to it, reiterating 
how anti-communist they are too. There is truth 
in that. But Mr. Parenti does not assess accurately 
how much of that liberal anti-communism was 
genuine, based in brutal experience and not 
merely on publie relations considerations. And a 
reader who remembers the time cannot in his 
heart bring himself to join Mr. Parenti in condemn- 
ing—to choose just one striking example—Owen 
Lattimore, after his ordeal, for listing in his book 
all the anti-communist things he had written and 
said. Such a reader cannot believe that this book 
will help much in bringing “a saner, less tragic po- 
litical world.”—Winuram Lee MILLER, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


Polities and the Community of Science. By Jo- 
SEPH HABERER. (New York: Van Nostrand Rein- 
hold Company, 1969, Pp. 337, $3.50.) 


In the light of steadily increasing concern over 
questions relating to the social responsibility of 
scientists, this book has been published at a most 
appropriate time. For its main purpose is “to ex- 
amine modern science in the light of some funda- 
mental political and moral problems with which 
its rise to a major institution of society has con- 
fronted us.” (p. i) 

For Professor Haberer, science is not just one of 
society’s major institutions. In his opinion it is 
quite possible that science is becoming the “lead- 
ing institution” of society. In large part his judg- 
ment is based on the view that “modern man 
looks not to the Church or the State, nor even to 
the Corporation or the Military, but to Science 
and the scientist for answers to his besetting prob- 
lems.” (p. 3) There is good reason to share the 
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latter view. Ironically, the effect of the case that 
Haberer argues throughout his book is to show 
that it is the nation-state and not science, the 
emerging “leading institution,” which is the object, 
of the ultimate loyalties of scientists themselves. 
As the author himself points out, scientists have 
generally been much more prepared to make seri- 
ous sacrifices for the sake of their nation-states 
than for the sake of science or the scientific com- 
munity, Thus, to say that science is becoming the 
leading institution of society is not to say that it 
constitutes a community which claims the uhi- 
mate loyalties of its members. 

The author begins his examination of modern 
science by describing what he considers as the two 
main conceptions or models of science as a com- 
munity and the role of that community within the 
political order. These two models are those ad- 
vanced by, and embodied in, the behavior of Ba- 
con and Descartes. 

For the author the significance of Bacon and 
Descartes is that they 


laid the philosophical and institutional bases for the whole 
enterprise of modern science [and] provided the rationale 
and the models for the community of science, as well as a 
pattern and vision for its future development. (p. 20) 


While the ideas of Bacon and Descartes differ in 
certain crucial respects, those relating to the role 
of the scientist vis-à-vis the State are similar, As 
the author puts it, 

In any serious confrontation with State or Church... they 
[Bacon and Descartes] both advocated a tactic of pru- 
dential acquiescence: their theory and their conduct posited 


retreat or an apparent acquiescence as the appropriate re- 
sponse to danger. (p. 80) 


Haberer disclaims the possibility of unequivo- 
cally establishing any causal relationship between 
the ideas of Bacon and Descartes and the behavior 
of scientists in specific situations involving the 
State. However, his approach is based on an as- 
sumption that those ideas and the institutional de- 
velopment of science which was based on them in- 
evitably have some influence even on the behavior 
of scientists in recent times. 

The method by which the existence of a pattern 
of prudential acquiescence is established consists 
of an examination of the relationship of Bacon 
and Descartes to the political authorities of their 
day and the responses of two scientific communi- 
ties, the German and the American, to sets of 
events which constituted major crises for those 
communities or their leaders. 

The author’s judgment on the response of the 
scientific community to crises in a harsh one, He 
concludes that 


when the interests and values of science confront those of 
politics, the community of science has ultimately tended to 
acquiesce with astonishing ease, permitting, with only token 
opposition, the destruction of colleagues and scientific in- 
stitutions, and the perpetration of obvious assaults upon the 
integrity of science itself. (p. 310) 
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Thus the German scientific community acquiesced 
in. “Nazi attacks on the integrity of science, Jew- 
ish colleagues and the traditional autonomy of 
yniversity life,” (p. 155) and American “gscientists’ 
‘public response on behalf of [J. Robert] Oppen- 
heimer can be characterized as weak, nonactive, 
and tenuous.” (p. 293) 

For Haberer, the failure of the community of 


science to defend itself against the State suggests © 


that members of the community may in fact be 
committed to no “ultimate values,” such as the 
search for truth, and thus have functioned as guns- 
for-hire in the interest of whatever values the 
State chooses as desirable. Scientists are urged to 
face the question of their “social responsibility” 
and to abandon the outdated assumption that 
“progress” is an inevitable, and desirable, product 
of science. 

The book succeeds in making explicit and clari- 
fying important questions involving the relation- 
ship of science and governments. It also convinc- 
ingly demonstrates that the scientific community 
has acquiesced to governments at crucial points 
in history and has generally been unwilling to 
face up the question of its “social responsibility.” 
Furthermore, it calls attention, explicitly or im- 
plicitly, to a number of areas which might profit- 
ably be the subject of future research by political 
scientists employing a wide variety of methods. 
One of the more significant of these areas is that 
involving the socialization of scientists and the 
implications of that socialization for their atti- 
tudes and behavior vis-à-vis government and pub- 
lic affairs. 

In terms of the book’s objectives, its failures are 
relatively minor and in large part unavoidable 
consequences of the breadth of its scope and the 
nature of its methods. For example, Professor Ha- 
berer himself notes that previous literature on 
the relationships between science and government 
suffers from an assumption of the universality of 
conclusions drawn from studies of single countries. 
. In spite of the fact that his work encompasses a 
time period of more than 300 years and a geo- 
graphical range of four countries, his evidence de- 
rives from a small number of case studies and is 
subject to some of the same kinds of objections he 
makes to previous work. Nevertheless, the inclusion 
of historical and comparative perspectives repre- 
sents a significant addition to the literature.— 
James E. Unpverwoop, Union College. 


Revolutionists in London: A Study of Five Un- 
orthodox Socialists. By James W. Hutse. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1970. Pp. 246. 
$6.00.) 

- Professor Hulse examines the impact of tolerant 

late Victorian London and the company of each 

other on five radicals: the Russian nihilist-activist, 

Sergi Stepniak; the Russian anarchist~philosopher, 
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Peter Kropotkin; the German Marxist, Eduard 
Bernstein, and the two British men-of-letters, Wil- 
liam Morris and George Bernard Shaw. In the re- 
ceptive London intellectual environment the three 
radical exiles changed considerably in the direc- 
tion of democratic liberalism. The two Britishers 
were, in turn, influenced toward more radical posi- 
tions by their contact with the expatriates. _ 

Hulse sets out on “an experiment in synthesis” 
with the five thinkers “to understand each of them 
better by looking at them together, comparing 
them as it were with one another rather than de- 
scribing each of them against a more generalized 
background” (22). His objective is not to duplicate 
the works of G. D. H. Cole, with its encyclopedic 
classification, or of others who have focused on the 
organizational machinations -of radicals. Because 
he found “people more interesting than petty fac- 
tional struggles and men of integrity more fasci- 
nating than men of power” (vii), Hulse became 
disappointed with the conventional accounts of 
Socialism, Communism and Anarchism which fo- 
cus on institutional and doctrinal disputes and ne- 
glect the personalities involved. 

Although Hulse puts forth his work as a synthe- 
sis, he devotes most of his study to each thinker 
separately or to their individual influences on each 
other. In only two places (22-24 and the final 
paragraph, 228) does he turn his attention to the 
five together. The men did not think of them- 
selves as a group. They worked alone and con- 
tacted each other singly. If they ever came to- 
gether at one time, it was likely a chance meeting, 
perhaps at a public debate or in the home of Fre- 
derich Engels. 

Lines of influence among the five, furthermore, 
were uneven. The Morris-Shaw relationship was 
close and .well-known; Kropotkin had frequent 
contact with Morris and was admired by Shaw, 
and Stepniak seems to have been friendly with 
each of the others. Bernstein had a warm friend- 
ship with Stepniak and his ideas have some paral- 
lels with Kropotkin’s, but his contacts with Morris 
and Shaw seem to have been minimal. 

Sergei Stepniak-Kravchinskii has been by- 
passed by most interpreters of revolutionary s0- 
cialist thought, including Cole. Hulse makes it ap- 
parent the Stepniak has been wrongly ignored. 
Stepniak, a practicing terrorist, had assassinated a 


‘Russian adjutant general. He saw this and other 


terrorist deeds as defensive, collective acts of re- 
formers, the necessary logical results of Tsarist bu- 
reaucracy. His appeal to the English intellectual 
community on behalf of the Russian peasants won 
him support in Britain and America. At the same 
time his last dozen years in London mellowed his 
terrorist zeal. The London atmosphere and the 
success of German Social Democrats convinced 
Stepniak that violence was not necessary to ad- 
vance socialism, even under authoritarian govern- 
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ment. Before he died, in his mid-forties, in 1895, 
he had reached revisionist conclusions similar to 
those of his friend, Bernstein. Since little has been 
written in English about Stepniak, Hulse’s work 
provides an introduction to this apparently influ- 
ential nihilist. Hulse uncovers enough to arouse 
curiosity but not enough to provide a full under- 
standing of Stepniak, opening the door for further 
work. 

Kropotkin and Bernstein also underwent transi- 
tions from militance to moderation during their 
London years. Kropotkin was in London thirty- 
one years before returning to Russia during the 
1917 revolution. Bernstein stayed in London thir- 
teen years, from 1888 until he again became in- 
volved in politics in Germany. Hulse shows that 
Kropotkin’s revolutionary anarchism, although res- 
olute throughout his life, ended in frustration in 
Bolshevist Russia. Nevertheless he did not dilute 
his anti-capitalist, anti-statist ideas and main- 
tained that a revolutionist had an ethical obliga- 
tion to restrain hate and irrational violence. 

Bernstein was not known as a revisionist until 
toward the end of his stay in London, but Hulse 
maintains Bernstein’s revisionism did not result 
from an intellectual debt to the Fabians. Instead, 
it was more the general English atmosphere, Bern- 
stein’s contact with Engels, his work on Ferdinand 
Lassalle’s writings, and his interest in seventeenth- 
century English revolutionary history that made 
him sceptical of final dogmas. ‘Socialism got 
a good history from Bernstein’s studies of the En- 
glish revolutions, but it also got a man who had 
developed a taste for heresy” (148). 

The chapters covering Morris and Shaw do not 
seem as well developed as the others. Morris and 
Shaw might have been compared to the three ex- 
iles without separate treatment. Neither under- 
went the dramatic transformations of Stepniak 
and Bernstein or the gradual mellowing of Kro- 
potkin. Hulse sees Morris as “an English equiva- 
lent of the narodnike” (80) but never rigid in his 
position, receptive to the ideas of the Marxists as 
well as of Stepniak, Kropotkin, and Shaw. “Shaw’s 
Socialism,” Hulse concludes, “was an amalgama- 
tion of his early admiration of Marx’s denuncia- 
tion of capitalism, his preference for the moderate 
procedures of the Fabians, and his anarchist 
yearning for the total transformation of society” 
(228). 

In general Hulse presents each of the thinkers 
separately, but he can be credited with making an 
effort to integrate the ideas, personalities, and in- 
tellectual environment of these unorthodox radi- 
cals in Victorian London.—RonaLp CHRISTENSON, 
Gustavus Adolphus College. 


Montesquieu’s System of Natural Government. 
By Henry J. Merry. (West Lafayette, Indiana: 
Purdue University Studies, 1970. Pp. 414. $8.50.) 
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We cannot but be amazed by the breadth of 
Montesquieu’s scholarship. He seems to present a 
comprehensive view of politics by comprehending 
an almost bewildering variety of societies ami 
practices, and by enabling the reader to supply 
variations left out. If Montesquieu teaches by cx- 
ample, we are faced with the challenge that one 
must become a truly cosmopolitan scholar to un- 
derstand either Montesquieu or politics. 

Professor Merry seeks to correct the parochial- 
ism of American interpretations of Montesquieu’s 
works. Heeding the warning in the introduction io 
The Spirit of the Laws that “a great many truths 
will not appear till we have seen the chain which 
connects them with others,” he searches for the 
unity that will enable one to understand the di- 
versity of subjects contained in Montesquicu’s 
great work. 

Our parochialism is excessive legalism, the alleg- 
edly mortal disease of old-fashioned American po- 
litical science. This view finds the heart of Mon- 
tesquieu to be a doctrine of separation of govern- 
mental powers as the guarantee of liberty. It vul- 
garizes Montesquieu and mistakenly lends the au- 
thority of a wise man to American institutions 
whose true origins are mundane. Montesquieu 
must also be defended against sociologists who see 
his discussion of climatic influence as but a primi- 
tive forerunner of modern sociology. In truth, the 
ancestor equals or surpasses the progeny. Far from 
dwelling amid provincial legalism or simplistic el- 
matic determinism, Montesquieu finds his true 
home in contemporary sociological and psycholog- 
ical sophistication. Merry banishes parochish<m 
by showing that the 18th century baron is at least 
as sociological as we are. 

The coherence of The Spirit of the Laws is 
found to be that of a system: a complex serics of 
interrelationships that have a pattern. The unity 
is a system because it is composed of relationships 
between parts, not between parts and the whole. 
One need not look at the form or end of govern- 
ment. Nor is the pattern of relationships to be 
found between governmental institutions. Rather, 
one must view how government stands in relation 
to natural—that is, sociological and psychologicil, 
as opposed to political—factors. While Monies- 
quieu prescribes healthful medicine for France, his 
deeper intention and accomplishment is to sct 
forth a system of natural government that will 
give the reasons for every government without 
judging the ends of any. 

The opening chapters of Merry’s book summa- 
rize Montesquieu’s ideas about the nature of man 
and society. Montesquieu, who was at home among 
the world’s strangest customs, is assumed to share 
the opinions of man expressed by those two 
amazed Persian tourists, the tormented Usbek and 
his companion Rica. The problem discussed can 
here only be indicated by Montesquieu’s remark, 
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“It is well that there has been in the world some 
good and some bad; without that, one would be 
driven to leave this life.” 

eThe bulk of the book examines The Spirit of 
the Laws. Books XIV-XXXI are discussed first 
in order to proceed from nonpolitical to political. 
Since Merry contends that Montesquieu believes 
the latter does and must reflect the former, he 
treats the subpolitical first in order that politics 
may be better understood. He argues that Mon- 
tesquieu seeks to establish the independence of 
economics, religion, and civil law from politics and 
political law in order to unlease the activity stim- 
ulated by greed and checked by fear of God, and 
to replace natural by civil law as the standard of 
political law. 

Read in the light of Montesquieu’s treatment of 
nonpolitical things, books II-X, which have tra- 
ditionally been regarded as a discussion of forms 
of government, are interpreted to be an examina- 
tion of the capabilities, roles, and relations of the 
three main social classes. Their purpose is to show 
the need for and foundation of a mixed govern- 
ment that reflects social forces and does not re- 
quire austere virtues. 

The final three chapters, which discuss the books 
on liberty (XI-XIII), seek to show that both 
civil and political liberties are primarily nurtured 
and secured by the proper distribution of political 
authority among the three social classes rather 
than by legal separation of powers. Professor 
Merry finds that the famous discussion of the En- 
glish Constitution is not central to The Spirit of 
the Laws, but deals with only one kind of political 
liberty and that not the most important. Further- 
more, Montesquieu’s natural government cannot 
be understood, and is distorted, by looking at its 
end of liberty. A spirit of moderation is more to 
be sought by mixed government than even liberty. 

Professor Merry’s book is best when it is closest 
to Montesquieu. He reminds us of the breadth 
and subtlety of Montesquieu, and gives us the 
fruits of reflective hours spent in the baron’s com- 
pany in many provocative interpretations. He has 
an easy time in rescuing Montesquieu from legal- 
istic Americans, though one might wonder whether 
there was not some truth in the old prejudice. For 
if the ends of government are given, is there a 
more important question than how these ends are 
achieved? It is true that Montesquieu writes 
about the spirit, but it is the spirit of the laws. 

Merry would have Montesquieu read in our 
times by showing that he speaks like our times. 
The use of social science terminology confuses the 
interpretation and makes Merry say less than he 
knows. For example, to say that moderation is 
higher than liberty in Montesquieu’s value hier- 
archy is to neglect the fact that neither moderation 
nor liberty is a value for Montesquieu, but one a 
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spirit and the other an end of the laws. This con- 
fusion prevents Merry from clearly raising and ad- 
equately answering the question whose general | 
form might be, “Why does Montesquieu write | 
about the spirit of the laws rather than the end of 
law?” To say that Montesquieu values the spirit 
more than the end is no answer. 

One is tempted to suggest that Montesquieu 
should be read in the light of what preceded him 
rather than in that which followed. The character 
of the mixed government admired by Montes- 
quieu is never clarified by Merry as it could have 
been had he compared it to the mixed regime of 
Aristotle. The opening discussion of the nature of 
man would have been less a mere collection of 
opinions had he sharpened the issues by, say, re- 
flecting on the previously quoted remark in the 
light cast by the Politics. Furthermore, the war- 
rent for such comparisons would be Montesquieu’s 
own, as it is he who uses the traditional terminol- 
ogy to change it. 

Finally Merry’s procedure hides from us the 
most important lessons of Montesquieu. Montes- 
quieu proceeds from the old classification of gov- 
ernments to the new. In discussing Montesquieu, 
Merry proceeds from the new sociology and finds 
the old classification irrelevant. Accepting Merry’s 
interpretation of the character of the new political 
science, one might wonder whether Montesquieu’s 
order does not indicate that political philosophy 
leads to sociology, where Merry’s order seeks but 
to reveal Montesquieu as a political sociologist. In 
portraying Montesquieu as a sociologist, Merry 
nearly forgets that he was a philosopher. By ne- 
glecting the possibility that Montesquieu does not 
merely present a system, but that he gives the rea- 
sons for doing what we now do out of habit, 
Merry downplays precisely that element of Mon- 
tesquieu from which our times might learn the 
most.—GLen Tuurow, State University of New 
York at Buffalo. 


Roberi’s Rules of Order. (New Revised). By 
Henry M. Rosert, SARAH Corsin ROBERT, WITH 
THE ASSISTANCE OF Henry M. Rosert III, James 
W. CLEARY, AND WILLIAM J. Evans. Glenview, 
Illinois. Scott Foresman and Co. Pp. 550. 1970. 


If it is natural for Americans, at least middle 
and upper class ones, to join voluntary organiga- 
tions; it is almost as natural for those organiza- 
tions to run, at least in principle, in accord with 
parliamentary procedure. While hundreds of man- 
uals of parliamentary procedure have been pub- 
lished over the years, of which well over a dozen 
are currently in print; there remains only one Rob- 
ert’s Rules of Order. For almost a century, ever 
since it replaced Cushing’s Manual of Parkamen- 
tary Practice (1844) as the basic parliamentary 
reference work, to virtually all Americans Robert’s 
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ules Is parliamentary procedure and using any 
pther manual would be sacrilege. Indeed, it has 
been seriously suggested that only the Bible has 
had a greater influence on the organizational be- 
havior of Americans. Almost three million copies 
of Roberts various editions have been sold since 
1876, which has made it one of the all-time nonfic- 
tion best-sellers. 

Although General Henry M. Robert has been 
dead for nearly half-a-century, Robert’s Rules of 
Order lives on; and within its pages the ideas of 
the long-dead general are perpetuated. The pres- 
ent edition, edited by the General’s daughter-in- 
law with the assistance of several others including 
the General’s grandson, is the first complete revi- 
sion since 1915 and the first new edition in nearly 
twenty years; but there is nothing in it that would 
be new to General Robert. It supersedes previous 
editions, but has been written to be “in complete 
harmony” with them. Nonetheless, in the words of 
its inside front cover dustjacket, this edition is 
“more modern, more complete, more comprehen- 
sive, better organized, more clearly presented, 
_ more efficient, and FAR EASIER TO USB than any ear- 
lier edition,” a description with which I am in 
complete accord. 

Roberts Newly Revised is several hundred 
pages thicker than the 75th Anniversary Edition 
which it replaces. It incorporates material from 
General Roberts earlier works, Parliamentary 
Practice and Pariliamentary Law, so as to provide 
for the first time answers to various esoteric ques- 
tions of procedure in one definitive reference work. 
Earlier editions of Roberts Rules had charts 
which were impossible to use, with stars, asterisks, 
footnotes, and fine print enough to confuse even 
an experienced parliamentarian. This new edition 
has a forty-eight page center section of charts and 
tables, readily set off by a different color and 
heavier stock paper, which is an absolute delight 
to use for the student seeking quick reference as 
to form, precedence, and applicability of motions. 
This new edition also has the pleasant distinction 
of being reasonably well written and exceptionally 
well organized. Logical arrangement of material 
has replaced the old paragraph format and the or- 
der of presentation has been designed to be in ac- 
cord with the natural flow of business at meetings. 
The ambiguous classification of certain motions 
has been remedied and the basic classification 
scheme clearly explained. For each motion, a sec- 
tion in outline form clearly and succinctly sets 
forth the motion’s basic operational characteristics 
and its uses. All in all, the new edition is far supe- 
rior to any of its predecessors. 

Robert’s Rules has an importance to the social 
scientist which goes well beyond its possible im- 
mediate relevance to him as a concerned partici- 
pant in various group decision processes. Parlia- 
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mentary procedure, especially that distillation of 
it which has entered into parliamentary law— 
those common principles of procedure which are 
held by the courts to be the applicable to every, 
organization as being essential to legal action or 
for the protection of members in their individual 
rights—has been important in shaping and refining 
basic American notions of due process and major- 
ity and minority rights as applied to group activ- 
ity. Indeed, Roberts Rules has been cited as au- 
thoritative in a number of court cases. More gener- 
ally, however, Robert’s Rules may be regarded as 
an implicit theory of democracy. For many Amer- 
icans its procedures are synonymous with practical 
democracy. In fact, the inside jacket cover calls 
Robert’s the “book you will want... the book 
you will need, to help get things done in accord 
with the American spirit (emphasis mine).” Con- 
trasting the procedures in Robert’s with those 
practiced by Quakers and with the Quaker in- 
spired “participatory democracy” procedures of 
the New Left reveals quite different priorities as- 
signed by each to values such as speed of delibera- 
tion, unanimity, intensity of preference v. ma- 
jority rule, mass participation, ete.—raising ques- 
tions which should be of great interest to any stu- 
dent of democratic theory. Roberit’s Rules is also 
important to the student of public policy con- 
cerned with the impact of rules on outcomes, and 
is, of course, particularly relevant to the student 
of legislative behavior. Finally, for the mathemati- 
cally oriented political scientist, Roberts Rules of- 
fers for study a remarkable and fascinating system 
of queueing rules. 

In an era where faculty meetings, student-fac- 
ulty meetings, and mass meetings abound, we do 
not wish to neglect consideration of Robert’s as a 
guide to the parliamentarily perplexed. It is possi- 
ble for someone to learn parliamentary procedure 
by reading Robert’s Rules of Order from cover to 
cover, but we would certainly not recommend it.* 
Despite the stated intentions of the editors of this 
edition to combine in it a definitive reference 
work and a teaching manual, it is only the former 
which has been achieved; although this edition is 


* To learn the basics of parliamentary procedure we 
would recommend Alice F. Sturgis, Learning Parliamentary 
Procedure, McGraw-Hill, 1953. Her Standard Code of Par- 
liamentary Procedure is also excellent. 


far superior to its predecessors in its accessibility 
to the parliamentarily uninitiated. Despite vast im- 
provements in organization and in prose style, 
Roberi’s Newly Revised is, like its predecessors, 
marred by an archaic terminology (eg., previous 
question, Jay on the table), some unnecessarily 
complex and confusing rules (e.g., reconsider, com- 
mittee of the whole v. informal consideration), 
and some rules which could best be dispensed with 
(e.g., move to reconsider and enter on the min- 
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utes, object to consideration) which fealty to the 
dead General Robert and a desire to maintain ter- 
minological accord with the U.S. House of Repre- 
esentatives have unfortunately frozen into place. 
While this new edition is a vast improvement in 
so many ways, it is also a great disappointment to 
those who had looked for a genuine revision and 
modernization of American parliamentary prac- 
tice. For example, the discussion of procedures 
which could be adopted in either very small or 
very large gatherings when ordinary parliamentary 
procedure becomes unduly cumbersome (either 
because it is too formal or because it becomes 
bogged down in the weight of large numbers of 
participants) is woefully inadequate, despite a 
considerable improvement in the section on mass 
mectings; and in general we found some lack of 
sensitivity to the need to vary procedures in ac- 
cord with the size and nature of the group. Also, 
the section on voting procedures reveals no knowl- 
edge of recent work on committee election proce- 
dures, such as that of Duncan Black, which is 
highly relevant to a consideration of selection of 
an appropriate and fair voting procedure. Regard- 
less, however, of its shortcomings, Robert’s Rules 
of Order Newly Revised is definitely a book with 
which most political scientists should become ac- 
quainted —Brernarp N. Grorman, State University 
of New York, Stony Brook, 


The Origins of Socialism. By GEORGE LicHTHEIM. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1969. Pp. 302. 
$6.95.) 

The purpose of Professor Lichtheim’s book is 
not merely what it seems to be. The purpose is to 
“clarify the origins of socialism, both as a world- 
view and as the specifi¢ response of workers and 
intellectuals to the twofold upheaval of the 
French Revolution and the industrial revolution.” 
(p. vii) This is achieved by presenting socialism as 
originating in French and English thought but re- 
ceiving its “classical formulation” in Marx “with 
the help of German philosophy.” This theme ex- 
plains the tripartite division of the book, entitled 
respectively “Heirs of the French Revolution,” 
“Critics of the Industrial Revolution,” and “Ger- 
man Socialism.” The author himself, however, ren- 
ders this explanation questionable. Although “so- 
clalism’s greatest thinker” did his “real theoretical 
work as an economist” after 1848, “technical rea- 
sons” forced concluding the book with that date. 
This strange omission suggests that the “technical 
reasons” in question are of more than passing im- 
portance, 

Even without this problem, the book’s structure 
is “peculiar and somewhat daunting” since “Ger- 
man Socialism” is not congruent with the other 
titles. His explanation: the book was originally in- 
tended as “the opening section of a general history 
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of socialism and communism.” The author doe: 
not say why its structure was not properly ad 
justed, since that would require changing only a ti- 
tle. This omission raises the question why he 
broaches the structure at all? And why is cithe 
problem relevant to the reviewer? The answer: 
have to do with what the reviewer understands tc 
be a conclusion reached by the author in the 
course of his “general history.” 

sons” forced concluding the book with that date. 

Although there are no further statements as to 
why the original plan was not completed, there is 
another reference to “technical points” (p. viii). 
These have “for the most part” (ie. not com- 
pletely) been relegated to the Notes. The suspi- 
cion ‘that the Notes have some unusual relevance 
is supported by the author (p. ix): “The discern- 
ing reader who takes the trouble to consult the 
Notes. .. ” However, the Notes’ dimensions have 
“been swelled by the attempt to cite as many 
sources as possible.” This reason explains neither 
their size nor their importance for the “discerning 
reader.” 

What does the author mean by such peculiari- 
ties explained by weak reasons? He disclaims “any 
intention beyond the obvious one of providing the 
student with a concise analysis of the subject and 
a critical introduction to the literature” (p. viii). 
But “the discerning reader,” not “the student” is 
told to consult the Notes. The discerning reader 
notices the proportion (1:3) between Notes and 
text. The number 8 recalls the “peculiar and some- 
what daunting” external arrangement. Part 3 mer- 
its peculiar attention especially since the author 
said (p. 98) Part 3 is “The Marxian Synthesis” 
rather than “German Socialism.” 

“The Marxian Synthesis” asks whether “the 
threshold of our concluding chapter” coincides 
with “the summit of our theme?” The answer 
“depends on what one expects from an analyti- 
cal account of socialist origins.” The answer 
never becomes explicit. But we can glean an an- 
swer which explains the “technical reasons” which 
puzzle this reviewer. 

The original theme must be qualified. Marx was 
not merely a socialist writer who “combined Ger- 
man philosophy with British economics and 
French socialism.” He was a philosopher essen- 
tially concerned with “the genesis and functioning 
of modern society.” By 1848 Marx transcended so- 
cialism as such. This synthesis may “continue to 
be of importance to the historian of philosphy 
long after socialism has taken its place, with liber- 
alism and conservatism, as one particular reaction 
to the twofold upheaval of the industrial revolu- 
tion and the French Revolution.” And having 
done that Marx abandoned philosophy. 

I suggest the major technical reason for ending 
this study with 1848 is the author’s conclusion that 
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it socialism’s “summit” (the subject of his con- 
sluding chapter) “Marxism” chose “critical” (par- 
ial) understanding, which could be revolutionary, 
ver “comprehensive” understanding which it 
thought must necessarily be static. Philosoph- 
ically, as distinguished from economically or polit- 
ically, that is a decline. The historian of philoso- 
phy cannot but be daunted by the moral and in- 
tellectual price of this choice and it is not surpris- 
ing that the “external arrangement” of his book 
should bear marks of his dismay. 

Students will find this book intimidating be- 
cause it is written with extraordinary care and be- 
cause the attention devoted to unfamiliar figures 
and to explicating complex movements is over- 
whelming. Historians of philosophy should brush 
up on political economy before reading Part II. 
Conceptually, the author’s link between socialism 
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and Natural Law reveals a defective understand- 
ing of the latter’s development. He speaks of “the 
ancient doctrine of Natural Law” (p. 107, italics 
mine) which begins with the Stoics and has merely, 
a “variant” in Locke and his followers. Seen as one 
unbroken tradition, he cannot explain how it gave 
rise both to inequality and private property, and 
to equality and common ownership (pp. 108- 
109). This problem can be explained by rec- 
ognizing two traditions, jus naturale and lex nalu- 
ralis. Failure to distinguish them was already a 
Hobbesian theme. (Leviathan, Chapter xiv). On 
the whole, this book is recommended to those 
seeking a comprehensive, critical, and non-doctri- 
naire view of the topic. Students seeking instruc- 
tion about particular figures or movements should 
approach it with considerable background —Gary 
D. Guenn, Northern Illinow University. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Public Officials and the Press. By DELMER D. 
Dunn. (Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Pub- 
lishing Company, 1969. Pp. 208. $2.95.) 


This study undertakes the task of adding to our 
knowledge of the interrelationships of news report- 
ers and government officials through as intensive 
analysis of the views and activities which make up 
these relationships in a particular environment— 
state government. Conceived in the image of Ber- 
nard Cohen’s The Press and Foreign Policy it 
adapts Cohen’s conceptual framework and applies 
it at the state level, going beyond Cohen (and 
other studies of national news reporting) by spe- 
cifically focusing on the differences in press rela- 
tions found among executive officials, administra- 
tors and legislative leaders. An effort also is made 
to assess the impact of the particular level of gov- 
ernment. 

Data for the study are drawn primarily from in- 
terviews with 50 state officials and 21 political re- 
porters in Wisconsin in the winter of 1966-67. 
These were supplemented by personal observation 
and newspaper reading. Three brief Appendices 
provide details on methodology, conceptual frame- 
work and related research. 

The author meticulously describes the work of 
gathering and presenting the news and the concep- 
tions reporters have of their roles. This is followed 
by a presentation of the public official’s side of the 
picture—his view of the reporter’s role and perfor- 
mance, how much he is exposed to the press, what 
he gets from the press and how he goes about pro- 
viding information to the press. 

The book provides no startling conclusions. The 
author finds his data tend to confirm the principal 
judgments reached in previous studies at the na- 
tional level by Cohen, Dan Nimmo, Douglass Ca- 


ter and Donald Matthews. It can be said, also, 
that his data underwrite impressions this reviewer 
has acquired in some years of observing state capi- 
tal political reporting—impressions, I suspect, that 
are shared by many political scientists. 

Even though Professor Dunn finds “press rela- 
tions are closely akin at both levels of govern- 
ment” (p. 150) he notes some distinctions. There 
is less need for the press to help communications 
in state government than in the Washington bu- 
reaucracy. State officials do not need the instant 
reporting of news tickers—life in the states is not 
crisis-oriented. Nor do they have as great a need 
for the structured interaction of the press confer- 
ence. Such differences are more likely related to 
government size than to government level, the au- 
thor suggests. The thing he sees which sets apart 
all state governments—big or small—from the na- 
tional government in press relations is the lack of 
public interest in state affairs. This lessens cover- 
age, reporter interest, and officials’ opportunities 
to obtain publicity. 

The principal finding of the study is that differ- 
ent offices have different relations with the press. 
depending upon ‘the officeholder’s views of the 
press, his information needs, and his purposes in 
dealing with reporters. What constitutes “news” is 
still crucial, and some officeholders and certain 
activities are more likely than others to meet 
these vague criteria. 

The Governor has a decided advantage in access 
to reporters and ability to use them to his advan- 
tage. Legislators are found to have more intimate 
ties with reporters, stemming from greater need 
for the press as an information source and the 
“newsworthy” nature of legislative activity. Ad- 
ministrators are least likely to develop close rela- 
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tions with members of the press, even though they 
find them valuable communication aids and are less 
wary of reporters than are elected officials. 

e These are but a few of the specific findings of 
this study. They are carefully enumerated 
throughout the book and recapitulated in the con- 
eluding sections. The author makes no claim to 
complete delineation of the way the press affects 
policy-making in state government, but he ends 
by suggesting its impact will be the result. of its 
attention-focusing ability, information-conveying 
and reporting on performance. The impact will be 
maximized, he claims, when policies are new or 
changing and when policy-makers are inexperi- 
enced. 

The writing style utilized in this book does not 
arouse much reader interest. It is a precisely ar- 
ranged, methodically presented body of data, each 
chapter neatly subdivided with major points listed 
initially and then elaborated upon—all in 1, 2, 3 
order. The format ultimately made this reader feel 
the same message was being repeated over and 
over again—that limited data were being stretched 
to the utmost. Occasionally this seems to be the 
case, as when an important-looking italicized find- 
ing that “administrators, more than other officials, 
use the press to gauge timing” (p. 107) turns out 
to be based on the fact that there were responses 
in this vein from 4 of 25 administrators and no 
such responses from the 20 elected officials being 
covered. There are times when it is unclear 
whether or not the author has gone beyond his 
data in making generalizations. In part these diffi- 
culties arise because the author dissects his data 
from every point of possible interest. 

Despite these weaknesses, the study does what 
the author claims. It adds to our limited supply of 
systematically-gathered knowledge about the rela- 
tionships of public officials and news reporters, It 
broadens our understanding of statehouse politics. 
Tt provides a carefully-drawn analysis which in- 
vites replication in other states, In an age of mass 
communications and professional public relations, 
these constitute worthy contributions—Haru A, 
Neurine, The University of Kansas. 


Metropohtan Decision Processes. By Morris Davts 
AND Marvin G. Wernzpaum. Chicago: Rand Mce- 
Nally & Co., 1969. Pp. 150. $6.00.) 

Davis and Weinbaum have undertaken a con- 
troversial task and are to be congratulated, first 
off, for having the imagination to do it. They have 
assembled thirty-two rather diverse case studies of 
policy-making in metropolitan areas and at- 
tempted to systematize the case data by coding 
the narratives according to each interaction re- 
ported or clearly implied. After making certain ad- 
justments—the authors are impeccable in report- 
ing their procedures in detail—-2,842 interaction 
units are available for analysis. 
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Seven aspects of interaction are employed a 
variables: modes, distinguishing among meeting 
messages and public statements; actor roles; spa 
tial location, including central city and three lev- 
els of remoteness from the city; permeability, o1 
the extent to which the interaction was open tc 
observation or participation; formality or struc- 
turedness of the interaction; continuity, or the ex- 
tent to which the interactions are ad hoe and 
ephemeral, extended but specific to the case, or 
regular community patterns; and flows over time. 
The time variable is analyzed primarily by divid- 
ing the total period of the case-event into four 
equal periods and observing interaction rates and 
associated factors in the quartile periods. 

The legitimacy of the Davis-Weinbaum under- 
taking can be considered from at least two per- 
spectives. One is pragmatic—does it generate theo- 
retically meaningful empirical patterns? Secondly, 
we must ask whether we can take seriously any 
results derived from procedures which, by system- 
atizing the unsystematic impressions and interpre- 
tations of diverse authors, are so far removed from 
the empirical reality. To this reviewer the answer 
to both questions is a qualified affirmative. There 
are certainly some interesting findings. For exam- 
ple, the authors discover that business interests 
participate at a rather steady and high rate 
throughout the life of a civic issue while non-busi- 
ness groups tend to come in mainly toward the 
end. Or, again, small cities display a more closed 
and informal pattern of interaction than large cit- 
ies. There are several dozen propositions derived 
and conveniently summarized at the end of each 
chapter. Still, one has a sense of disappointment at 
the final product. Not many of the tables generate 
much grist for an interpretive or theorizing mill. 
Relatively few of the propositions are likely to 
provoke new directions in research. 

Perhaps the difficulty hes in the procedures em- 
ployed. Do case studies—at least, these case studies 
—contain rich enough ore to make mining worth- 
while? I believe that Davis and Weinbaum have 
demonstrated techniques by which the ore can be 
recovered, but I doubt that it is as yet an economi- 
cal undertaking. If we contrast this effort with 
James Coleman’s synthesis, Community Conflict 
(1957), a significant difference is apparent. Cole- 
man pulls together a number of studies into his 
impressionistic bag, ponders them, and then gener- 
ates some hypotheses which may subsequently be 
tested systematically by others. Davis and Wein- 
baum are trying to reverse this process, developing 
theory out of a rather special and quite limited 
kind of research—the narrative case study—which 
has been done already and done usually for heu- 
ristic or pedagogical purposes rather than to con- 
tribute to the development of empirical theory. 
Most cases, taken by themselves, seem to me 
rather low grade ore, Lest we seem more negative 
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han is intended, however, it should be stressed 
hat for miming case study materials Messrs. Davis 
ind Weinbaum have provided an impressive 
nodel, and they have developed enough usable 
‘told to encourage others to make comparable ef- 
orts with other sets of cases—Ropert H. SALIS- 
urY, Washington University. 


Congress and the Public Trust, Report of the Asso- 
clation of the Bar of the City of New York 
Special Committee on Congressional Ethics. By 
JAMES C. Kuey, Jr. (New York: Atheneum, 
1970. Pp. 351. $8.95). 

This volume, brought out by a committee of the 
prestigious New York City Bar Association is a 
timely, if limited, contribution to the recent dis- 
cussion and debate about Congressional ethics and, 
even more broadly, Congressional reform In a 
sense, it is a companion volume to an earlier re- 
port by the Association on conflict of interest and 
the executive branch. As a result of its studies the 
Committee proposes: 1) a Model Code of Con- 
duct 2) Model Disclosure Rules 3) some recom- 
mendations for changes in existing statutes, such 
as in the area of campaign financing and finally 4) 
some informal standards for Congressional con- 
duct, such as total abstention from the practice of 
law. 

In arriving at these recommendations, the Com- 
mittee pursued an extensive research program in- 
cluding a review of reference materials, discussions 
with key observers (journalists, attorneys, Con- 
gressional staff, administration and social scien- 
tists) and extensive interviews with a stratified 
sample of Congressmen. Its focus was on the fol- 
lowing topics: conflicts of interest, Congressional 
law practices, campaign financing, salaries and al- 
lowances, gifts, supplemental funds and honoraria. 

The report is noteworthy in several respects. 
First, its lack of self-righteous finger pointing. 
Rather it attempts to understand the behavior of 
Congressmen in the milieu within which they 
work (particularly its special pressures and de- 
mands), and the nature of the functions they per- 
form in the political system. Second, they never 
underestimate the complexity of the topic, nor the 
impossibility of entirely wiping out the ambiguities 
in any set of standards. And they recognize that 
no code can ever replace an ultimate reliance on 
the decency and integrity of the members them- 
selves and the sanction of the ballot box. Nor do 
they regard their proposals as a panacea or final 
answer in a society with changing values and sen- 
sitivities. 

The Committee, however, narrowed its focus, 
perhaps unduly, and as a result did not consider 
some very timely and crucial topics. For example, 
they excluded intervention by members of Con- 
gress into issues pending before administrative 
agencies, Such intervention raises some very diffi- 
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cult and perplexing questions and is deserving of 
study. They also excluded lobbyists on the 
grounds that while their methods raise ethical 
questions, it involves the ethics of conslituents 
and interest groups more than the ethics of mem-® 
bers of Congress, This scems a rather debatable 
compartmentalization of the legislative system. 

In its conclusions, the Commiteee also seems 
highly optimistic, for they contend that “Congress 
has entered an historic new phase of ethical self- 
discipline.” (p. 231) What this conclusion is based 
on is not made clear. However, it seems related at 
least in part to the establishment in each chamber 
of an Ethics Committee. But the study suggests 
earlier that such Committees would not have been 
embraced by Congress without the impetus of the 
Baker, Powell and Dodd cases and the pressure of 
public opinion and that the reluctance to use self- 
discipline is still in the background (pp. 220-21). 
Indeed, what groups (whether it be teachers, po- 
licemen, lawyers, doctors, ete.) do discipline their 
fellow members except under outside pressures of 
considerable magnitude? Perhaps, it would be 
more realistic to include public members on such 
Committees or set up an outside Commission to 
hear complaints, as was done with the salary issue, 
with each chamber reserving final power. 

Because this is largely a set of prescriptions for 
behavior the dynamics of Congressional life is 
somewhat lacking. This is particularly evident m 
their five page survey of the history of the Senate 
and House Ethics Committees (pp. 216-221) 
which is notably flat and uninformative. This re- 
viewer found James Boyd’s Above the Law or 
Robert Getz’s Congressional Ethics more interesi- 
ing in this regard. 

Finally, as the authors are well aware, they are 
dealing with only a small facet of Congression?] 
activity that has bearing on the publie’s perecp- 
tion of the integrity and responsiveness of Con- 
gress. Indeed, it may not even be the most impor- 
tant one. The rules and procedures, the openness 
of the institution, and its responses to current prob- 
lems and challenges may be even more pertinent in 
an appraisal of Congress as a responsible institution: 
—Date Vinyard, Wayne State University. 


The Politics of Corruption: Organized Crime in 
an American City. By JOHN A. GARDINER. (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1970. Pp. 129. 
$5.95.) 


John A. Gardiner’s book is well worth reading. 
albeit quickly. This monograph is a case study on 
the relationship of organized crime to civic cor- 
ruption in “Wincanton U.S.A.” (The names ap- 
pear to be changed to protect the guilty.) 

This work was developed out of research done 
for the President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and the Administration of Justice, and suf- 
fers accordingly. Like many reports padded into 
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books, this is a “deja vu” book, i.e. thoughts, 
ideas, summaries, even whole sentences appear and 
reappear like bit players in a “cheap-jack” movie. 
If this was a dissertation evaluation one would 
recommend that there are a couple of good arti- 
cles here and no more. Thus, though a short work, 
it merits the “quick reading” designation. 

In spite of this I recommend the book. In fact it 
would make a good supplementary reading in any 
undergraduate urban problems or policy course 
having a section on crime. The merit of the book 
is that the author has stressed and reminded us— 
in our recently rediscovered emphasis on organized 
crime and police policy—that civic corruption is 
the societial payoff of organized crime, and has il- 
juminated its operation. The effects of civic cor- 
ruption are detailed—some $2,400 a week was 
pocketed by Wincanton’s key public officials—as is 
the effect of corruption on the political attitudes of 
Wincanton’s citizens. At the same time, the author 
successfully balances the dilemma, of a democratic 
society between the demands for a vice-free soci- 
ety and the recognition of a vice tolerant human 
nature. 

In this book Gardiner also casts light on the 
multifaceted nature of corruption. He shows, for 
example, how when top officials “sell out” those 
below them have few alternatives—if they want to 
stay around--but to keep quiet or join in. He also 
notes the effects on “beat officers” who, aware of 
the corruption of their superiors, are tempted to 
engage in their own petty rackets, such as accept- 
ing bribes from speeders. Perhaps most frighten- 
ing, in a free society, he notes how a “bought gov- 
ernment and police” can be used to “legally” re- 
move those who do not accept the leadership of 
the organization. 

Not one to back off from his research, Gardiner 
offers, in conclusion, some concrete suggestions 
about how the corruption of law enforcement 
agencies might be reduced. 

First, improve the internal structure of law en- 
forcement agencies. In Wincanton, as in some 
Connecticut cities, party loyalty, patronage, and 
payoff work to constrain and defeat merit and 
dedication in the appointment and operation of the 
police department. 

Second, improve the role and initiatory energies 
of state and federal agencies. The Wincanton case 
suggests that these agencies are at times remiss in 
developing and initiating legal action when that 
action might intrude on the local police agency 
even where there is a strong smell of official cor- 
ruption, and that petty rivalries between agency 
bureaucracies at times hinder and delay this ac- 
tion. 

Third, eliminate the fragmentation of local gov- 
ernment and the decentralization of power that fa- 
cilitates the division and conquest of local authori- 
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ties (Wincanton possessed a modified Commissio 

system). To this end the author suggests a stron 

mayor system and notes the virtues of democrati 

centralism. While not convinced on this point 
since it would seem that any structural form is 
eorruptible, one must defer to the author’s experi- 
ence. 

Fourth, attempt to reduce the conflict between 
popular values and formal legislation. Here the 
author notes that the public is inadequately aware 
of the relationship between the consumption of il- 
licit goods and services and the growth of orga- 
nized crime and corruption. He suggests that while’ 
laws exist, public ignorance, apathy to “crimes 
without victims,” and human interest in vice, may 
make some middle path most acceptable. Certain 
forms of vice, notably gambling, should perhaps 
be legalized, or perhaps the government should ne- 
gotiate a series of “understandings” or license the 
purveyors of vice. An interesting sidelight to this 
point, the author finds that in Wincanton, as else- 
where, one-issue reform movements that come in 
to “clean things up” fade in the stretch and are a 
poor return bet. 

Organized crime in America is a big business. In 
fact it is one of America’s largest enterprises. In 
Wincanton, horse and numbers gambling grossed 
$1.3 million annually, the dice game had an em- 
ployee payroll of $350,000, and the illegal still could 
produce $4 million worth of alcohol a year. One 
notes that in comparative terms this is a relatively 
small operation, but then “Wincanton” is a city of 
less than 100,000 people. Unfortunately, few Amer- 
icans realize that the operations of organized 
crime stretch far beyond our major cities to gross, 
by the best government guessestimate, some $7 to 
$50 billion a year from gambling alone. Fewer still 
realize how it can corrupt government and law en- 
forcement to the point where all citizens suffer 
and civic trust is eroded. By bringing these prob- 
lems to light Gardiner has performed an impor- 
tant service, and his information and insights 
should be passed on to students and citizens alike. 
—Perer A. LupsHa, Yale University. 


Aging and Society. Volume 1: An Inveniory of 
Research Findings. Enrrep py Matipa WHITE 
Ritey, ANNE. Foner anp Assocrates. Volume 2: 
Aging and the Professions. Eviten py MATILDA 
Waurre Ruey, Joun W. Rer, JR., MARILYN E. 
JOHNSON AND Associates, (New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation. Vol. 1, 1968. Pp. 636, $35.00; 
Vol. 2, 1969, Pp. 410, $9.50.) 

These two first volumes of a trilogy sponsored 
by the Russell Sage Foundation tell a great deal 
about aging, even more about “OP” (older per- 
sons), much less about aging and society, and vir- 
tually nothing about society. This is too bad. For 
the effort and the conscientious care which have 
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gone into the fashioning of these volumes have 
clearly been very great. A platoon of 68 distin- 
guished “consultants and advisors” has been mobi- 
lized to conduct painstaking search missions 
through the many chapters of facts, figures and in- 
terpretations. The failure of the work to come to 
grips with social processes and problems—let alone 
political ones—-is all the more disappointing. Possi- 
bly volume three, which is to examine the “impli- 
cations (of the research findings) for sociological 
understanding” will remedy this defect; but the 
chance seems remote, 

It is difficult to find the proper term to describe 
Volume One, the “Inventory.” The words “atlas,” 
“compendium,” and “propositional inventory” all 
come to mind. Innumerable research findings on 
the economic, social and physical condition of the 
aged have been culled from virtually every re- 
spectable study done in the United States and 
from a few conducted in other countries, mostly 
those of Western Europe. Each finding is summa- 
rized succinctly in a few precise sentences. The 
multitude of findings is presented in tightly orga- 
nized chapters, so that it is possible to examine at 
a glance all of the research results bearing on some 
particular question. The most important or most 
typical findings are illustrated by “exhibits’”— 
charts and graphs which convey information with 
striking clarity and economy in presentation. The 
editors, moreover, show much scholarly concern 
for the quality of the information. They have se- 
lected only studies which, in their judgment, have 
been competently executed; and occasionally they 
add cautionary notes apprizing the reader of pos- 
sible errors due to research design problems or 
sampling biases. 

All of this is most commendable. Irrespective of 
its content, the volume is a monument to schol- 
arly thoroughness and responsibility. It should be 
shown to every graduate student as an object les- 
son in the art of organizing and weighing informa- 
tion. 

Volume Two consists of chapters written by 
“professionals” drawn chiefly from the faculties of 
professional schools. The task assigned to the writ- 
ers was to derive, from the findings arrayed in 
Volume One, implications for the professions they 
represent—social work, medicine, public health, ar- 
chitecture, law, economics, religion, education and 
communications. The result is less than a full suc- 
cess. The professionals, aided by their advisors, es- 
sentially deal with current changes in their profes- 
sions’ outlook and with some special problems 
that older people present to them. Professor of 
Medicine Louis Lasagna and Professor of Nursing 
Doris R. Schwartz each devote long sections of 
their chapters to the ethical and practical problems 
of care for dying patients. On the other hand, Pro- 
fessor of Economics Juanita M. Kreps presents a 
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careful analysis of income, expenditures and sav- 
ings among age groups as a foundation for a 
rather inconclusive discussion of income re-distri- 
bution. Professor of Architecture John Madge 
speculates about the desirability of various houss 
ing arrangements for older persons. Whether or 
not they quote Volume One, it is rather doubtful 
that the findings have in any important way af- 
fected their views. Indeed, in spite of the editors’ 
insistent prefatory notes on “the relevance of Vol- 
ume One,” it is rather difficult to see by what logi- 
eal procedure the “professional” could have drawn 
policy conclusions from the facts contained in the 
first volume. 

Volume Two, even more than Volume One, re- 
flects the state of the arts; and the state of the 
arts reflects the state of our society. We tend to 
see social problems as the problems of some par- 
ticular group—the young, the old, the black, the 
poor—and not as problems inherent in our social 
and political structures and im our cultural prac- 
tices and values. To be sure, the aged do have spe- 
cial problems, but many of these are different 
from those of other people in magnitude rather 
than in kind. Old people are sick more often and 
more severely than are younger people, they are 
(perhaps) more isolated, they often are severely de- 
prived by insufficient incomes. But the problems 
that cry for both scholarly analysis and social ac- 
tion are those of health care, social integration 
and income maintenance for all people. The physi- 
eal lay-out and the social climate of our cities is 
not merely bad for the aged (or the black, or the 
poor), it is just plain bad. It is rather doubtful 
that either systematic scientific analysis of social 
processes and systems or coherent policy making 
will be possible so long as we keep focussing so 
much of our attention upon some particular 
groups of whose existence we have become pain- 
fully aware. 

In this context, it is rather significant that Vol- 
ume One has virtually nothing to report about so- 
ciety. A few paragraphs are devoted to “norms,” 
e.g. legislation concerning the financial responsibil- 
ity of children for their aged parents. Reading 
these two volumes, one would never guess that the 
current welfare system has been accused, by both 
the left and the right, and by both academics and 
practitioners, of undermining the self-reliance and 
personal dignity of recipients. And, a fortiori, 
there is nothing to tell us what social and political 
processes make the aged (or the young, or the 
black) a special group in society in the first place 
—-a group which the public, the expert and the 
policy maker then perceive as a problem group. 

The editors and authors would clearly have been 
able to include much more material on social pol- 
icy, minimally some compilation of legislative pat- 
terns and possibly an examination of their socio- 
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be allocated; and finally it was his iconoclastic 
passion for civil liberties combined with abrasive 
wit, more so than the ongoing work of the Fund 
that unleashed the wrath of the opposition and 
threatened the organization's continued survival. 

Only when it became evident that the Fund was 
in danger of losing its tax-exempt status and 
would thereby forfeit the entire Ford Foundation 
subsidy, did the board of trustees, drawn largely 
from the ranks of establishment lawyers and cor- 
poration executives, intervene to restrain Hutchins 
and erase the growing fellow-traveller image. After 
narrowly avoiding dismissal, Hutchins tempered 
his own public appearances and modified the orga- 
nization’s direction. Gradually, projects that had 
angered professional anti-communists, such as 
studies critical of blacklisting practices, federal 
loyalty-security programs and Congressional in- 
vestigations were discontinued or allowed to lapse, 
and funds were channeled to more acceptable pro- 
grams in the fields of school integration, race rela- 
tions and the threat of American Communism. 
Moreover an extensive public relations campaign 
was launched to persuade Middle America that 
the defense of civil liberties was in the spirit of 
true conservatism. Whatever embarrassment was 
suffered by the campaign—which elicited favorable 
response from both J. Edgar Hoover and the 
American Legion—was more than offset by declin- 
ing interest in the Fund on the part of Congres- 
sional investigating committees and the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

By 1956 the fervent national mood of anti-com- 
munism had abated, and the Fund was no longer a 
center of great controversy. While Hutchins’s cru- 
sading impulses remained intact, the absence of 
formidable opponents sharpened his discontent 
with his administrative chores, With approxi- 
matley 7 million of the original 15 million Ford 
money yet to be spent, Hutchins won the trustees’ 
approval to reconstitute the Fund as the Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions in Pasa- 
dena, thereby bringing to fruition a lifelong ambi- 
tion that dated back to his association with Mor- 
timer Adler at the University of Chicago to found 
a Platonic Academy. But as several staff members 
who opposed this proposal correctly forsaw, a per- 
manent community of scholars cut loose from 
their institutional bearings would be more condu- 
cive to petulant infighting than new insights into 
the great issues. 

As a grant-giving agency the Fund scored nota- 
ble achievements, having encouraged and brought 
to completion such enduring works as Samuel 
Stouffer’s Communism, Conformity and Civil Inb- 
erties, Telford Taylor’s Grant Inquest, Lazarsfeld 
and Thielen’s The Academic Mind, and Adam 
Yarmolinsky’s Case Studies in Personal Security, 
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among others. Yet it is ironic to observe that the 
area where Hutchins felt the Fund could make its 
most distinctive contribution, the inculcation of 
widespread attitudes favorable to civil libertics, 
proved a qualified failure due to Hutchins’s intgm- 
perate approach, poor choice of grantees, and re- 
sistance from the mass media and the genera! pub- 
lic. 

Political scientists interested in the Fund ss a 
case study of the problems of a nonprofit social 
science foundation will be disappointed with this 
book since the author presents no model or holds 
no firm conception of this type of organization to 
enable the most relevant data to be presented and 
judgments offered. Professor Reeves’s fascination 
with the complexities of Hutchins’s behavior anc 
his desire to recapitulate by now familiar high- 
lights of the McCarthy era tends to obscure thc 
less obvious internal order. As a result importan: 
aspects of the Fund’s operations are neglected 
passed over lightly and sometimes misconstrued. 
For example, a comprehensive listing of the grant. 
and recipients approved at board meetings is re. 
corded, and the reader is assured in the conclusior. 
that the projects were painstakingly and fairly se- 
lected. But neither the criteria or the screenin: 
process that produced the unusual record of sue- 
cessful work is discussed in detail. Professc” 
Reeves affirms the wisdom of the Ford Found: - 
tion to restrict membership on the board to estak- 
lishment figures, alluding to the loss of widesprea i 
support if a Roger Baldwin or Norman Thome: 
were to have served. Yet it is precisely such ba - 
tle-hardened civil libertarian veterans who migi t 
have kept Hutchins under a tighter rein ari 
averted the constant pitfalls that led to near ex- 
tinction. Although the possible loss of tax-exem7>i 
status is a recurrent theme the author docs nv’ 
deal with the issue of whether the Fund’s activi- 
ties may have indeed violated existing laws arc 
regulations. On at least two occasions it is note 
without comment, substantial grants were made c 
Congressional committees sympathetic to ts 
Fund’s programs. 

While the author fails to draw any parallels b> 
tween the Fund for the Republic’s struggles ovz' 
civil liberties in the 1950’s and the Ford Founc-. 
tion’s involvement in the juvenile delinquency, 
anti-poverty and community decentralization ccc. 
troversies of the 1960’s, such a comparison wot !/ 
seem to be particularly appropriate for those wiin- 
ing to evaluate the impact of social science four- 
dations on public policy. Even though the curreri 
situation appears to be more complex and macy 
liberals with strong commitments toward consti i- 
tional freedoms are ambivalent about these cci - 
temporary issues, the continuity between these f1- 
proaches outweighs their differences. In point ¢! 
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fact the Fund may have served as a staging- 
ground for these newer social programs since many 
of its staff during the 1950’s—Joseph Lyford, Mi- 
chael Harrington, John Cogley, Adam Yarmolin- 
sky and Paul Jacobs have been closely identified 
with the programs emerging in the New Frontier 
and Great Society. Since the days of free-wheeling 
foundations are about numbered, and the files of 
the Fund are conveniently on deposit at the 
Princeton University Library, a re-examination of 
the Fund from this perspective might prove to be 
highly instructive —ARNoLp J. Bornrrienp, Queens 
College, City University of New York. 


The Influence of Federal Grants: Public Assis- 
tance in Massachusetts. By MARTHA DERTHICK. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1970. 
Pp. 285. $8.50.) 


This book is a descriptive case study of the im- 
pacts of federal grants for public assistance in 
Massachusetts from the 1930’s through a major re- 
organization and centralization battle in the late 
1960’s. As a single-state analysis it reflects the as- 
sets as well as the limitations of the case study 
method. 

This is not a standard chronological, blow-by- 
blow account of events, however. The bulk of the 
book (Part II, “The Pursuit of Federal Goals” 
extracts five issues for longitudinal and critical 
analysis. The five are: (1) adequacy of assistance, 
(2) equity of administration, (3) efficiency of ad- 
ministration, (4) giving of services, and (5) profes- 
sionalization of personnel. This descriptive-ana- 
lytic core is preceded by an introductory segment, 
“The Federal Government as Grant Giver.” It 
provides an overview of the federal grant 
“system” and of the public assistance function. 
Part III, “The Consequences of Federal Action,” 
discusses the exercise of federal influence and pros- 
pects for the grant system. 

Among the themes and conclusions constituting 
a capsule summary of the book, I would offer the 
following: 


(1) federal influence, in addition to setting the 
agenda for the Massachusetts legislature on 
welfare issues, produced centralizing and 
professionalizing results; 

(2) influence exercised by federal administra- 
tors, to be effective, must be employed dis- 
cretely and preferably subliminally; 

(3) a high Jevel of conflict between federal and 
state welfare administrators may exist si- 
multaneously with a high degree of coopera- 
tion and mutual support; 

(4) there is considerable utility in national ad- 
ministrators emitting ambiguous stimuli in 
an effort to precipitate state action; 

(5) intergovernmental relationships are cut 
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from the same whole cloth from which dip- 
lomatic relations are derived, namely, con- 
flict bargaining, collaboration, coalition for- 
mation, negotiation, accommodation, risk, 
uncertainty, and strategy; 

(6) welfare, as Gilbert Steiner argues, is an issue 

transcending partisan politics; 

it is difficult and perhaps impossible, as well 

as undesirable, to specify the conditions un- 

der which federal officials can measure with 
precision the degree to which states conform 
to federal standards: 

(8) after introductory innovations, intergovern- 
mental relations operate incrementally (per- 
haps glacially) in the welfare field, with 
more than three decades required to achieve 
the structures, processes, and attitudes at 
the state-local level that closely approxi- 
mate the objectives of national administra- 
tors; 

(9) intergovernmental relations are intimately 
linked to the more general features and phi- 
losophy of the American political system, 
particularly pluralism. 
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Criticisms of the book are best expressed by 
suggesting what the volume does not cover. 

First, no careful or explicit theory or conceptual 
definition of influence is presented despite the 
statement (p. 5) that “My central purpose is to 
analyze the grant-in-aid system as an instrument 
of federal influence.” The facts do, indeed, reveal 
that influence was exercised but the reader is left 
with considerable doubt about the generic charac- 
ter and the asymmetric aspects of the federal-state- 
local relationships described. Federal influence 
finally brought about centralized, state welfare ad- 
ministration in 1967. But can the actions taken 
and results achieved from this use of influence 
provide a basis for comparison in other areas of 
intergovernmental relations? Can the thirty years 
required to accomplish this result be traced to 
“weak” federal influence or “strong” localizing in- 
fluences? 

A closely-related second omission arises from 
the limitations of the case study method. Miss 
Derthick proposes “the case of public assistance as 
a standard of comparison and a source of hy- 
potheses for the investigation of other programs” 
(p. 218). I found many important issues raised in 
the book, but I did not obtain the quasi-scientific 
precision conveyed by remarks about a standard 
for comparison (the measurement problem) and 
the hint at hypotheses (relations between two or 
more specific variables). 

This volume is not a policy critique of federal 
grants-in-aid or of the public assistance program, 
although the reader is provided ample evidence to 
arrive at his own policy conclusions. Miss Derth- 
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ick’s conclusions are analytic, abstract, and twice 
or thrice removed from translation into policy 
considerations. 

On at least two points the level of abstraction 
leads the author to state as assumptions two inter- 
governmental considerations that are better 
treated as problematic. Both are captured in a sin- 
gle statement (p. 7): “In short, there is a grant 
system—a system by which the federal govern- 
ment seeks to influence the conduct of state and 
local governments in such a way as to promote the 
realization of its own goals.” The proliferation of 
categorical grants into 160 programs and over 500 
authorizations calls into question either the asser- 
tion that a system exists or else the definition of 
the term system. The second problematic element 
in the quotation is the implicalion of a unitary, 
common, or underlying aim representing the mo- 
tive force behind grants. Apart from the reification 
present in the statement, the matter is not a 
closed question. It has the potential for laying 
bare a basie issue troubling our politics today. I 
refer to the debate over whether there is a con- 
scious collective, and concentrated mobilization of 
power (bias?) in government or whether diverse, 


dispersed, and pluralistic patterns of value alloca- | 


tions prevail in the political community. 

A concluding way of describing and identifying 
this volume is to compare it with recent books 
dealing with welfare and intergovernmental rela- 
tions. It lacks the sense of policy criticism present 
in Steiner’s Social Insecurity, although its depth 
and cletail furnish evidence of the political con- 
straints under which one welfare program has oper- 
ated and blunts a few of Steiner’s barbs. As a sin- 
gle-state case study it lacks the quantitative-com- 
parative, poliey-output approach adopted by Dye, 
Sharkansky, et al. But this volume sheds much 
more light on the impact of politics, processes, and 
administration on welfare policy than any set of 
correlation matrices. Compared with Elazar’s 
American Federalism: A View From the States, it 
also focuses on state government as a keystone in 
the federal arch but deals less with imaginative 
and impressionistic interpretations of state politics 
or on individual motivations as a basis for a 
state’s culture. But The Influence of Federal 
Grants does detail the dynamic and systemic char- 
acter of intersecting forces on state decision mak- 
ing from a political and administrative standpoint. 
It also pinpoints the effects one state’s political 
culture has on specific policy decisions. In adopt- 
ing a process approach, the volume is close intel- 
lectually to the tack taken by the late Morton 
Grodzins (e.g, The American System). Miss 
Derthick parts company with Grodzins, however, 
in not sharing his descriptive and normative views 
of the American system as preponderantly cooper- 
ative and collaborative, one dominated by a be- 
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nign “mild chaos.” Miss Derthick finds and con- 
tends that conflict is at least an equal partner in 
intergovernmental relations and she implies that 
more than a mild degree of chaos inheres in the 
system. It would have been interesting and iè- 
structive to have had a more direct discussion on 
whether the current degree of chaos is tolerable. 
My overall evaluation of this book is fundamen- 
tally favorable. It combines a thoroughness bor- 
dering on the exhaustive with a judicious, econom- 
ical, and clear presentation of facts and evenis. It 
weaves politics, policy, and administration in the 
seamless web found among these modes in the real 
world. It blends the description of issues with a 
healthy flavoring of political insights (sometimes 
buried in footnotes). The book should serve as a 
valuable supplement for political science courses 
in public administration, intergovernmental rela- 
tions, and public policy and also for professional 
courses in welfare administration. The contents 
can be easily grasped by advanced undergraduates. 
—Det S. Wricut, University of North Carolina. 


Taxes and Politics: A Study of Illinois Public 
Finance. By GLENN W. VWisuer. (Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1969. Pp. 332. $10.00.) 


Many recent political science studies of state 
taxing and spending policies, such as those by Dye 
and Sharkansky, have been broadly comparative 
in approach and have involved substantial statisti- 
cal analysis of the relationships between politica] 
and economic variables of various sorts and public 
policy. In marked contrast to this genre, Profcssor 
Fisher provides us with a detailed examination of 
the experience of a single state, although he docs 
occasionally compare Illinois with the other states 
on such matters as tax yields and tax burdens. 

Following a short introductory chapter in which 
he sets the context for his study, Professor Fisher 
proceeds to a description of Illinois state expendi- 
ture patterns and revenue sources. His treatment 
of the state’s general sales tax is especially penc- 
trating and meaty. From there he moves to a dis- 
cussion of local government expenditure and reve- 
nue patterns, which he relates to state activity. 
Especially worthy of comment here is his consid- 
eration of the nature and problems of property 
taxation. The next two chapters comprise ihe 
more analytical portion of the book, involving a 
they do an economic analysis of the burden of Hli- 
nois taxation (he concludes that Illinois is a low 
tax burden state) and a somewhat traditional but 
nonetheless insightful analysis of the politics of 
taxation in the state legislative arena. The fina’ 
chapter attempts an appraisal of the Illinois tax 
system from several perspectives found in politica’ 
science and economic literature, e.g., the Downsian 
model democracy. As this brief summary Indicates 
Fisher is primarily concerned with the state tax 
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system. He does not deal systematically with the 
appropriations process, there really being no need 
to do so given the excellent earlier study by 
Thomas Anton, The Politics of State Expenditure 
wn Illinois. 

Professor Fisher approaches his task in the man- 
ner of the political economist (albeit not the 
“new” political economist), utilizing both political 
and economic modes of analysis and data. Taxa- 
tion and expenditure decisions are viewed as polit- 
ical decisions made within a framework provided 
by the state constitutions, case law, and custom, 
and shaped partly by economic analysis and con~ 
siderations. No over-arching theory guides the 
study, a fact which some may lament. However, 
the author appears quite correct when he states 
that “there exists no integrated theory of the eco- 
nomics and politics of public finance which would 
serve as a framework for analyzing Illinois public 
finance.” 

Much of the tax data presented, and there is a 
substantial quantity of it in the text and in a size- 
able appendix, is for the 1942-1965 period. Conse- 
quently, one gets a good longitudinal view, as well 
as a contemporary cross-sectional view, of tax pat- 
terns and developments in Illmois. Most of the 
data is presented in easily deciphered charts and 
tables. Although some statistical (correlational) 
analysis is employed, this is kept to a minimum. 
Those of our brethren with statistical antipathies 
will likely find this agreeable while those with 
stronger statistical proclivities will be less en- 
thused. Partly for this reason the volume does lit- 
tle to make up for the lack of an “integrated the- 
ory” remarked on in the preceding paragraph of 
this review. 

Political scientists will find the chapters con- 
cerned with the politics of taxation and appraisal 
of tax system the most interesting and pertinent 
to their tastes. However, useful pieces of political 
information and tantalizing insights and general- 
izations are scattered throughout the work. Thus 
we find that the Illinois Supreme Court, through 
interpretation and application of the detailed 
provisions of the state constitution, has played a 
major role in shaping the state revenue system. 
For instance, the state sales tax for several dec- 
ades took the guise of a retailer’s occupation tax, a 
legal fiction necessary to circumvent a constitu- 
tional barrier created by a court decision. Gener- 
ally, one can conclude that tax policy formation 
has been characterized by a fair amount of judi- 
cial supremacy in Illinois. As Fisher states (p. 
243), “Many debates about Illinois taxes turn into 
debates about wording the proposal to make it 
constitutional rather than remaining debates 
about issues of equity, administrative feasibility, 
or even yield.” He further suggests that this may 
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help ameliorate tax conflicts by shifting them into 
verbal and technical channels. The proposition is 
indeed an interesting one. 

Overall, this book is rich in factual content, es- 
sentially traditional in approach, competent in ex- 
ecution, and straightforward in style. It will be of 
particular interest to students of Illinois politics, 
specialists in state and local polities, and devotees 
of public finance. Some will probably wonder, 
upon reading or examining the book, whether in 
the fashion of the small boy’s book on penguins it 
does not tell us more than we really need to know 
about taxation in Illinois. On the whole I think 
not. It is a solid reference work, among other 
things, and similar studies of taxation in other 
states would be desirable, both for the basic infor- 
mation they present and as the basis for more the- 
oretically sophisticated analyses. 

In conclusion, a reading of Fisher’s book will 
provide one with much information on public 
finance in Illinois. It will also enhance one’s under- 
standing of and “intuitive feel” for Illinois politics, 
once aptly described by Fenton as the “politics of 
clout.” A book which does these things is a worthy 
contribution to the literature—James E. ÅNDER- 
son, University of Houston. 


The Public Vocational University: Captive Knowl- 
edge and Public Power. By Encar Lr. (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1969. 
Pp. 159. $3.95, paperback.) 


The title of Professor Litt’s book—The Public 
Vocational University; Captive Knowledge and 
Public Power—reveals its major thesis. The uni- 
versity to which he refers is the large state univer- 
sity and its captivity is brought on by its depen- 
dence on the Federal Government for grants and 
direction. His thesis is that higher education has 
become a “captive domain” gathering vocational 
knowledge which is used for political ends. Due to 
this captivity the university concentrates on the 
teaching of technical, impersonal knowledge rather 
than the cultivation of the inquisitive mind. In- 
stead of being the state’s critic, it treats the stu- 
dent to a “chauvinistic glorification of the national 
state.” The products of this education are passive 
students skillful in applying knowledge to the 
technostructure and ready to assimilate quickly 
into it, rather than creative, truly intellectual and 
politically active human beings. The faculty, in 
turn, is less oriented towards dialogue between 
“adults and students” or inquiry with intellectuals 
and reformers and “more concerned about political 
relations with men of power.” (p. 9) He compares 


the public university to the small liberal arts col- 


lege—Amherst and Oberlin are cited—with its em- 
phasis on humanistic studies and finds the univer- 
sity wanting. 
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This deficiency is seen as all the more alarming 
because large proportions of the students at the 
university are the children of the urban, immi- 
grant working or lower middle class. For them the 
current curriculum tends to promote parochialism 
and to retard capacity for personal growth and in- 
tellectual criticism. In lieu of the establishment- 
oriented politics of consensus, which to him is 
apolitical, Litt would like to see the students be- 
come more politicized with a capacity for ques- 
tioning the premises as well as the practice of 
many of our political institutions. In this context 
he makes some intriguing suggestions for engaging 
students in community action and for increasing 
their contacts with non-college groups to bring 
about a fresh new look at politics. 

His major attack on the vocational university is 
levied against its “practical” curriculum which he 
judges to be inhibitory of intellectual growth and 
human development. Instead of the “practical cur- 
riculum,” he suggests the introduction of an up- 
dated, relevant, but genuinely liberal arts curricu- 
lum with heavy emphasis on the humanities and 
social sciences. In this context he advocates an 
imaginative revision of the core curriculum and 
opportunity for ample experimentation in content 
and teaching methodology. He develops in some 
detail his notion of an experiental or human de- 
velopment curriculum. The developmental curric- 
ulum is seen as potentially liberating for the hu- 
man personality, conducive to self-awareness, the 
shedding of old values, and the making of new de- 
cisions. It stresses intellectual eminence and in- 
creased political participation, participation which 
is change-rather than status quo-oriented. 

Professor Litt’s book can be admired for its edu- 
cational prescriptions and yet be criticized for its 
diagnosis and its practicality. To deal with the di- 
agnosis first: His exposé of the ills which beset the 
large universities is to-the-point although these 
same “ills” beset the best private universities since 
utilization of federal funds is as high there, in 
some instances higher, than in the public ones, and 
since training of personnel for the technocracy, the 
corporate world, and the professions is as much 
part of their curriculum as it is in the publie uni- 
versity. The book can also be criticized for fre- 
quently failing to supply evidence for a major and 
otherwise cogent point. For example, what is the 
evidence that vocationalism and acceptance of 
grants has lead to increased service to the state 
when compared to the universities of yesterday? 
The main critique, however, must be reserved for 
the practicality of his plan. It is unlikely that any 
university, public or private, can really model itself 
educationally after Amherst and Oberlin not only 
because—as he points out—they have different 
student bodies but because the small college gen- 
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erally has no graduate-school and is essentially 
dedicated to teaching. The university is designed 
as a research institution and a training institution 
for professionals; the emphasis on research and on 
technical skills therefore is all but unavoidable. 
Nor can we really seriously plan for such an edu- 
cation when our goal will have to be to admit 
more students than ever before—students who, be- 
cause of their background, have no choice but to 
be voeationally oriented. 

The author’s preference for a liberal arts curric- 
ulum dedicated to the cultivation of the human 
intellect and its critical functions strikes a very re- 
sponsive chord with this reviewer. Like the author, 
the reviewer feels that this is what education 
should be all about. Such education is even more 
needed today than it was 50 years ago because the 
universities are becoming host to ever larger num- 
ber of students for whom this will be the only ex- 
posure they will ever have to such a cultural tradi- 
tion. Having said this much the reviewer, however, 
hastily has to add that what ideally ought to be 
does not seem to be synonomous with what realis- 
tically can be. Neither students nor faculties nor 
taxpayers seem at the moment prepared to repeat 
on @ large scale the experience of the small liberal 
arts college. Students came to college either in 
search of practical training or in search of rele- 
vance. In neither case do they express but scant in- 
terest in the more analytic, reflective courses deal- 
ing with literature, the historical past, or theoreti- 
cal issues. Nor would they welcome renewed em- 
phasis on course requirements—even in the name 
of a core curriculum. Taxpayers, on the other 
hand, are becoming increasingly more reluctant to 
finance the small classes, experimental curricula, 
light teaching loads, etc. which go along with, his 
type of quality education. The demands for open 
admission only compound the dilemma. The fac- 
ulty on the other hand has Jong recognized that 
the greatest returns in the profession come as a 
result of publications and not from the number of 
undergraduates they educate well. Moreover, 
while they probably share with Professor Litt his 
preference for a critical and politically engaged 
student body, many may of late have come to 
look upon it as a mixed blessing and one not al- 
ways conducive to the pursuit of academic excel- 
lence and serenity. All of which can spell only one 
thing, namely larger classes, more instruction by 
teaching assistants, poorer student advising, and 
lower standards for admission. 

In short, while the Litt formula is appealing, the 
temper of the times and the very real need for 
mass education probably will limit its usefulness. 
There is nothing wrong with the Litt formula pro- 
vided there were enough money and innovative 
spirit available to try it. Money and innovative 
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spirit, however, are in short supply these days in 
academia.—Roszrra S. SIGEL, State University of 
New York at Buffalo. 


-The Air Force Plans For Peace 1948-1945. By 
Perry McCoy Smiru. (Baltimore: The Jobns 
Hopkins Press, 1970. Pp. 132. $5.95.) 

This is a study of what could have been a most 
significant round of military decision-making, but 
probably wasn’t. Smith’s analysis covers the plan- 


ning of two committees nominally entrusted with 


post-war planning for the Air Force from 
1943-1945. We are tempted to take the delibera- 
tions of the Post War Division (of the Air Staff, 
Plans) and the Special Project Office seriously by 
default, if no one else held an explicit mandate to 
plan for what became the most significant military 
force of the post-World War II world. Yet Smith 
shows the produce of these committees to be rela- 
tively unrelated to this future world, except for 
the major structural accomplishment that the Air 
Force won its independence from the US. Army. 
Analyses almost never speculated about the Soviet 
Union as an enemy; was this because even the 
military was caught up in the naive assumption of 
close post-war relations with Stalin’s country? And 
what does it do to the revisionist interpretations 
which credit the United States with launching the 
Cold War early in 1945, primarily in brandishing 
air power? 

Smith argues that Air Force officers could not 
take the Soviet Union seriously as an enemy sim- 
ply because the Russians-did not yet have any 
strategic air force. Yet this at least suggests that 
no one in the White House or the State Depart- 
ment bothered to label Moscow as the likely en- 
emy, if war scenarios could be shaped by such nar- 
row professionalism. The Air Force planning com- 
mittees were indeed not even privy to the atomic 
bomb, Perhaps this was legitimated by uncertainty 
as late as 1944 on whether the bomb would work, 
but how meaningful could planning be in the sum- 
mer of 1945 without this information? Air Force 
officers, to be sure, could assume victory through 
air power in the future even with simple high-ex- 
plosive bombs, but wouldn’t a knowledge of nu- 
clear weaponry, have made all such speculation a 
little more reasonable? These planners thus had 
no clue that Japan might surrender in 1945 rather 
than 1946 and 1947. Could anyone have been at- 
taching importance to these committees if he could 
not fill them in on such basic premises? 

Smith never really makes clear how seriously he 
himself takes the role of these committees. It is 
difficult to write a Doctoral Dissertation and book 
without implicitly premising that the objects of 
study are functionally very significant. Some of 
Smith’s sentences thus suggest great importance, 
others much less, for the “decisions” generated. 
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To assess the significance of these committees 
accurately, some questions could have been raised 
which this book does not answer. What about the 
US. Strategic Bombing Survey, which is men- 
tioned only once in passing in the entire book? 
Was there any exchange or interchange between it 
and the Air Force planning here described, Some 
coordination might have to be present to prove 
that this exercise was being taken seriously. What 
about General Lemay’s change of bombing tactics 
in 1945 over Japan, from the nominally anti-capa- 
bility precision bombing which the A.A.F. had 
conducted in Europe, to a sort of counter-morale 
area-bombing campaign resembling that of the 
R.A.F.? What about post-war structuring of the 
independent U.S. Air Force, Does it show signs of 


being. determined by the plans of 1943 to 1945? 
General Orval Anderson is briefly described as- 


having been a functional forerunner of the plan- 
ning bodies as late as 1943. Anderson, unlike his 
successors, was willing to point by name to the 
USSR, as a potential enemy for the postwar world. 
Yet it hardly is probable that Anderson engaged 
in no more of this activity after 1943, or indeed 
after 1945. Are we thus to exclude him from dis- 
cussions of Air Force planning for peace in the 
1948-1945 period, and thus keep the planning re- 
cords clean of any preventative war talk? 

Smith encounters (and acknowledges) a familiar 
problem in doctrinal history, namely, whether the 
written analyses really reflect what seemed plausi- 
ble at the time. Generals may indeed have been 
reluctant to write down the name of Russia as the 
potential enemy, and yet have generally under- 
stood it. Air Force theorists may have learned a 
lot from Douhet, or a little; Douhet’s writings to 
be sure were available in translation, and thus 
could serve as a convenient base line from which 
to depart in any strategic speculation. Yet what 
about the experiences of the RAF, communicated 
verbally or on paper? And if one uses Douhet as a 
crutch for lecture outlines, does this really make 
that author more influential than anyone else? 
Smith has reinforced his access to documents by a 
good selection of interviews, explicitly recognizing 
that memory after twenty years can be as mis- 
leading as twenty-year old paperwork. 

One can too easily dismiss “future of the uni- 
verse” studies as meaningless exercises upon which 
good talent is wasted as tributes to the false god of 
rationality. There are indeed cases of Air Forces 
and other military services being shaped by such 
exercises; if the 1943-45 plans shaped the size or 
composition of the future size of the USAF, 
then they were indeed worth study even if no one 
in 1944 realized their significance. Yet the book 
does not settle this issue of impact. 

A final question arises on what the substance 
generated by these committees demonstrated 


t 
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bout bureaucrats in general, military or civilian. 
mith broadly seems to acknowledge that the in- 
ependence and relative status of the Air Force as 
ureaucratic goals explain many of the opinions 
ndorsed on the post-war world. Yet the author 
voids committing himself to any particular the- 
ry of bureaucratic politics and its interface with 
the rational public interest. His evidence is grist 
for such theorists’ mills, but he does not etch out 
his own theoretical assumptions very clearly, nor 
does he cite many such theorists as they might ap- 
ply. 

The author suggests a budgetary imperialism 
model at points, in that the Air Force aspired to 
autonomy in the 1930’s in hopes of getting one 
third of the military budget, but aspired to the 
same autonomy after 1945 in hopes of winning al- 
most the entire budget. Yet it is not clear that the 
book is (or should be) asserting budgetary expan- 
sion as the unifymg theme for all such bureau- 
cratie rivalry. The mere word “autonomy” sug- 
gests other considerations besides size of budget, 
e.g. immunity from being overruled on its alloca- 
tion, 

All in all this is an interesting and well-written 
book. If only we could tell how important its sub- 
ject was—-Grorce H. Quester, Cornell University. 


On Understanding Poverty: Perspectives from the 
Social Sciences. Ep. py Danie, P. MOYNIHAN 
(New York: Basie Books, 1969. Pp. 425. $10.00.) 

On Fighting Poverty: Perspectives from Experi- 
ence. Ep. sy James L. Sunpquist (New York: 
Basie Books, 1969. Pp. 256. §8.50.) 


These two collections of articles, both produced 
as part of a seminar on poverty at the Brookings 
Institution (Washington, D.C.), are an excellent 
representation of ideas currently held about at- 
tacking poverty. The two books manage to show 
the reader the best of these ideas and the inade- 
quacies of these ideas. They are useful for present- 
ing a significant controversy about the causes of 
poverty, for including several outstanding articles, 
and for provoking thought about the inadequacies 
of poverty research. 

The significant controversy about the causes of 
poverty is described in a simplified manner by 
Daniel Moynihan: 

. Opinions can be seen fo cluster around two general 
positions—distinct, but not entirely incompatible . . . the 


question about the poor is whether they really are different 
or simply have less money. (vol. I, p. 23.) 


If the poor ‘really are different,’ then an anti- 
poverty strategy would have to emphasize the im- 
provement and expansion of social work, so that 
ease workers could have more of an impact on 
poor people. The poor person would be ‘educated’ 
out of his lethargy and into the active, productive 
citizenship of a middle elass person. On the other 
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hand, if the poor ‘simply have less money,’ then 
an anti-poverty strategy would emphasize a guar- 
anteed annual income. In general, sociologists ar- 
gue for an expansion of social work, and econo- 
mists argue for a guaranteed annual income. Moy-e 
nihan claims that the failure of the war on pov- 
erty can partly be traced to intellectual disagree- 
ment on the nature and causes of poverty. 
Moynihan describes the gravity of the disagree- 
ment: 
It was thus a matter of considerable interest and some un- 
settlement for the seminar to realize, after a preliminary 
tour @khorizon, that many persons who had been speaking 
the same language had nonetheless very different meanings 
in mind. There was no common understanding as to the 


nature of poverty or the process of deliberate social change. 
(vol. I, p. 19) 


In this respect, the main failing of the book is the 
omission of transeripts of the conference sessions 
relevant to this disagreement. The dialogue is re- 
ferred to in various articles, and James Sundquist 
partially describes it in “The End of the Experi- 
ment,” but the reader is mostly forced to construct 
the dialogue in his own mind, by reading the various 
articles and specifying disagreements and possible 
resolution of disagreements. Readers are not likely 
to do this. 

For this reviewer, the best resolution af Moyni- 
han’s controversy is found in Robert Levine’s arti- 
cle, “Evaluating the War on Poverty.” Levine 
speaks as an OEO (Office of Economie Opportu- 
nity) administrator, from the frame of reference of 
cost-benefit analysis: 

Let it be said at the outset that we define poverty in terms 
of command over economic resources and that this definition 
is not universally acceptable. ... Let it be said in partial 
pacification of those who would define poverty in less eco- 
nomic terms that the economic definition goes back through 
the intricacies of poverty to end up with no less emphasis 


on noneconomic programs than would a noneconomic defini- 
tion itself, (vol. IT, p. 189) 


Cost-benefit analysis tends to resolve conceptual 
differences between sociologists and economists 
into a search for agreement on the values to be 
achieved. 

Several of the articles are outstanding. Daniel 
Moynihan’s “The Professors and the Poor” is one 
of these. He gives an interesting chronology of 2 
change in the public mind, from seeing the war on 
poverty as independent of race, to seeing that war 
as a ‘black problem.’ I refer above to his claim 
that the failure of the war on poverty can be 
traced to intellectual confusion about the causes 
of poverty. This condition is traced in turn to two 
conditions: (1) we lack reliable data about the 
effects on life styles of increases in income; and 
(2) we analyze poverty without the experience of 
being poor ourselves. 

Otis Dudley Duncan’s article, “Inheritance of 
Poverty or Inheritance of Race?”, uses correla- 
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tional and causal model techniques on national 
survey sample data, to show that race, indepen- 
dent of educational and family background, has a 
large effect on income differences. His article is the 
* most methodologically sophisticated in the two 
books, and his comments on the policy implica- 
tions of his findings are excellent. However, he 
uses bela weights from regression equations with 
very low (i.e. unreliable) correlations. 

Oscar Lewis is brought in as the token anthro- 
pologist, but his article on “The Culture of Pov- 
erty,” reprinted from his book, The Study of Slum 
Culture, is probably the best of the two books. He 
gives the reader an understanding of this culture 
as a coherent set of beliefs that rationally deal 
with slum situations, and that is likely to persist 
in spite of economic advances by poor people. 
Lewis’ article goes a long way toward countering 
Moynihan’s claim that a middle class intellectual 
must remain confused on the subject of poverty 
because he has never been poor himself. Lee Rain- 
water competently carries the reader further into a 
particular aspect of this culture in “The Problem 
of Lower-Class Culture and Poverty-War Strat- 
egy.” -He uses interview data from a black, public 
housing project in St. Louis, to show a ‘tremen- 
dous disjunction’ between sexual behavior and sex- 
ual norms, as well as a capacity to live with it: 
The great discovery that lower-class people make, which 
middle- and working-class people find so hard to understand, 
is that it is possible to live a life that departs very sig- 
nificantly from the way you think life ought to be lived 


without ceasing to exist, without feeling totally degraded, 
without giving up all self-esteem. (vol. J, p. 238) 


Rainwater argues cogently that poor people can- 
not establish their own set of norms more in line 
with their own behavior: they are condemned to 
their culture of despair until society sees fit to es- 
tablish a ‘floor on family incomes’ relative to the 
national, median income. Such a floor would elimi- 
nate the ‘present situation in which some families 
are so far out of the society that the questions of 
motivation for achievement become really mean- 
ingless.’ 

“The Politics of Local Responsibility: Adminis- 
tration of the Community Action Program—1964 
—1966” by John Wofford, and “The View from the 
City: Community Action in Trenton” by Gregory 
Farrell are examples of that rare chronology which 
is theoretically interesting. Wofford gives a fasci- 
nating account of the development of disappoint- 
ment and frustration relevant to two OEO goals: 
(1) reducing bureaucratic red tape in Washington, 
and (2) promoting consensus politics at the local 
level. Farrell describes a trial and error process, 
marked by eventual and perhaps exaggerated suc- 
cess, in building a Jocal action organization; there 
are several insights, including some on handling 
clients and recruiting and paying personnel. 
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Finally, Peter Rossi has an interesting article o 
methodology, “Practice, Method, and Theory i 
Evaluating Soeial-Action Programs.” He has 
good discussion of the benefits and costs involve 
in choosing between experimental and ex pos 
facto research designs. In a discussion of the pol: 
tics of evaluating, he argues that administrator 
should be forced to commit themselves in advance 
to a reasonable course of action if research pre 
duces unexpected findings. 

In sum, the two books contain several good art: 
cles that make up for the mediocre ones. Howeve 
they still leave the reader confused on the cause 
and cures of poverty, as everyone expects. Perhap 
poverty research needs to be redirected toward < 
consideration of slums as part of an urban system 
with a supply of jobs and housing and a rate ol 
arrival of migrants to the city, more in accord 
with the systems analysis used by Jay Forrester in 
Urban Dynamics. It is this reviewer’s suspicion 
that many of the problems discussed in Perspec- 
tives on Poverty will only be understood and 
solved if urban systems analysts is used, even 
though it is ignored in the two volumes.— TERRY 
Jones, Bowling Green State University. 


City and Country: Rural Responses to Urbaniza- 
tion in the 1920s. By Dow S. Kirscuner. (West- 
port, Conn.: Greenwood Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 1970. Pp. 279. $11.50.) 


Richard Hofstadter and other “revisionists” 
writing during the 1950’s charged that some histo- 
rians had glamorized rural America by emphasiz- 
ing its decent leadership toward economic justice, 
meanwhile overlooking its sponsorship of irra- 
tional movements that burdened the American 
system, such as Prohibitionism in the 1920’s and 
McCarthyism during the 1950’s, The objective of 
these movements was to salvage rural America’s 
declining prestige, and they took place during pe- 
riods of rural prosperity, according to the revision- 
ists. 

Kirschner tested this thesis by taking a close 
look at rural attitudes and behavior in Iowa and 
Illinois during the 1920’s. He concluded that the 
1920’s were a decade of economic hardship, not 
prosperity, during which farmers constantly sought 
economic remedies. But he agreed with the revi- 
sionists that Prohibition was a salient issue, unit- 
ing rural America in a fervent crusade against “the 
city.” Prohibitionism and related cultural issues 
“lived a life of their own and flourished on their 
own terms,” (p. 243) unaffected by the high rate 
of bankruptcies and the low price of corn. 

Kirschner argued that Prohibition was not an 
“irrational” issue, if it is rational to seek status. 
He said that the 18th Amendment was ingenious 
in permitting rural America to enshrine its values, 
and in giving rural citizens reason to hope that 
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these values, as part of the Supreme Law, would 
prevail, “Surely,” he said, “there was no reason for 
them to suspect, before the fact, that the experi- 
ment would be such a shabby failure.” (p. 243) 

Kirschner said rural Americans really feared the 
immigrants who filled Chicago and flourished in 
its grime and noise. Henry A. Wallace, influential 
young editor and plant geneticist, said farmers re~- 
alized the genetic consequences of sharing America 
with “people of low grade intelligence from south- 
ern and eastern Europe.” (p. 37) Wallace proved 
statistically that cities sapped the procreative 
powers of “native” Americans, while not affecting 
the new races, and therefore cities could only be- 
come “the death chambers of civilization.” With 
stakes so high, ruralites were right to fight back, 
but Kirschner’s theory that Prohibitionism was 
mainly a “rational” outgrowth of a uniquely rural 
racism is somewhat confounded by the Al Smith 
campaign. Kirschner said ruralites abhored Smith 
because he personified the ambition of the immi- 
grant, but in fact Wallace and other Midwest farm 
leaders supported Smith’s candidacy (attracted by 
his farm plank), and Smith ran well in rural Ili- 
nois and Iowa, compared with previous Demo- 
cratic presidential candidates. 

The author was honest in noting other, less “ra- 
tional” motives for Prohibitionism. The 18th 
Amendment enabled rural minds to draw a geo- 
graphic line between good and evil—between the 
rural districts af Illinois whose representatives 
voted for the Amendment, and the urban districts 
which opposed it then and subsequently. To draw 
such a geographic line required a superb hypoc- 
risp—overlooking rural carousing and crime, re- 
fusing to concede that rural hearts were already be- 
ing won away from simple living by the material- 
istic appeals in the ads, movies, and on the radio. 
Kirschner said, “Unwilling at first to surrender to 
the larger meaning of that choice, they mounted 
an assault against the new urban America, as if 
the smoke and sounds of battle would hide their 
shame from the enemy, and more important, from 
themselves.” (p. 252) Yet as the decade went on 
rural Americans became less anxious rather than 
more anxious to impose fundamentalist values on 
others. In 1926, almost half of the rural referen- 
dum voters in Illinois seemed ready to give way 
on Prohibition. (pp. 93-94) 

For measures of rural attitudes and behavior, 
Kirschner relied mainly on editorial comment ap- 
pearing in about three dozen small town nswspapers, 
and roll call votes in the two state legislatures. 
“Typically it was in the country press that the ru- 
ral mind was reflected and reinforced,” (p. 261) 
Kirschner asserted. Kirschner selected legislative 
roll call votes which reflected a rural-urban divi- 
sion. He separated these by subject matter and 
placed them in time sequence. Each vote was bro- 
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ken down by party and by rural-urban (with sub- 
divisions for Chicago-other cities, and for rural 
poor—average—above-average areas). He pro- 
vided his eyeball interpretation of each raw vote 
breakdown, aided by accounts of the debates, 
Most of the significant votes were entered as ta- 
bles, but it was not clear what the reader was sup- 
posed to learn from them. Kirschner’s interpreta- 
tions were sensitive and usually persuasive, 

On cultural issues, rural legislators usually main- 
tained a united front, and urban legislators did 
not. On economic and governmental issues the re- 
verse was true, permitting the cities to protect and 
enhance their economic interests, Rural legislators 
were pragmatic in their choice of economic and 
governmental objectives but lacked the self-confi- 
dence to bargain, when this was desirable. They 
preferred to try to checkmate the cities by refus- 
ing to reapportion seats, by refusing to authorize 
the use of the initiative and referendum, and 
home rule, and by keeping certain subjects outside 
the law. Rural legislators lost their most impor- 
tant objective—property tax relief—because they 
refused to allow cities to raise money by other 
means. The important new expenditure of the de- 
cade was for highways, and conflict among rural 
regions permitted urban legislators to negotiate 
the formulas for dividing road funds. Exemplary 
of rural intransigence and its results was an IHi- 
nois constitutional convention in which rural dele- 
gates had their way on virtually every issue, and 
thereby assured defeat of the proposed constitu- 
tion at the hands of urban referendum voters.— 
Don Hapwicrn, Jowa Stale University. 


Public Housing: The Politics of Poverty. By 
LEONARD FreepmMan. (New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, Inc., 1969. Pp. 212. $3.95.) 


A science of public policy captures the imagina- 
tion of most social scientists. Currently the effort 
of making scientific political value judgements 
holds captive a great deal of scholarly time and 
libidinal energy, a great many pages of profes- 
sional journals, periodicals and books. Ostensibly 
Edgar Litt’s Public Policy Studies in American 
Government Series portrays applications of the 
analytical skills of the political scientist to the 
“output” side of publie policy. His fourth choice 
of manuscripts, Leonard Freedman’s Publie Hous- 
ing, contributes to the proliferation of pages of le- 
gal description and subjective evaluation of pol- 
icy; however, the choice does little to extend sci- 
entific understanding of the relationship between 
public policy decisions and political behavior. 
Consequently, the book fails to illustrate the skills 
of the political scientist qua scientist. 

According to Freedman, American government 
and the American political system work against 
the interests of the poor. Like any other book 
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with a thesis, debathble alternative theories com- 
pete to explain its contents, Since the tests of the 
validity of a debate rest with the rhetorical and 
argumentative skills of the debators rather than 
with the rigors of scientific disproof, Freedman 
might have done better by advancing his implicit 
thesis of political behavior: to wit, propitious 
times and great men make public policy—ill writ 
or well writ for the poor. 

This thesis better describes Freedman’s presen- 
tation of fact and fancy in the evolution or deyo- 
lution of publie housing policies within the United 
States. Accordingly one learns upon reading the 
first chapter of the book that the Great Depres- 
sion, an enlightened Democratic president, and a 
Democratic majority in the House of Representa- 
tives are the essential ingredients for the promul- 
gation of political rewards to benefit the poor. The 
wartime housing shortage provided the circum- 
stances for the support and expansion of public 
housing by the executive branch of government 
through to 1949. Times changed in 1949 with the 
election of the 80th Congress and Jesse Wolcott’s 
ascendency to the chairmanship of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. While the 
Democratic majority remained and while other 
“enlightened” leaders returned to their seats in 
Congress, they were not enough to protect enlight- 
ened public housing against the Republican mi- 
nority and Wolcott’s political cunning. 

Of course when times and Congress turn against 
a given policy there always remains the hope of 
executive succor. Fate and the election of another 
Great Man—Eisenhower—dashed these hopes 
against the concrete abutments of private housing 
and freeway development. And so Freedman un- 
folds the acts and actors, the plots and sub-plots 
of Public Housing Policy for the reader. 

Perhaps in the second millennium there will be 
another Great Depression, another Roosevelt, 
World War II, Wolcott, and Eisenhower and then 
the political scientist will have his chance at scien- 
tific test. Until then he will have to assuage these 
inclinations to tests of the more generalizable 
parts of the book. These are found in the chapters 
dealing with poverty, race, and public ownership. 

In addition to the legislative and executive 
greats, pressure groups, poverty groups, racial mi- 
nority groups and public attitudes toward public 
ownership also determine policy outcome. Freed- 
man presents a cursory analysis of the role of 
pressure groups effecting the legislative process 
of legitimizing public housing. The analysis is 
descriptive and chronological in development. 
The chapter contains a rather exhaustive check 
list of formal organizations and their leaders. 
These organizations and leaders are classified 
as “opposition groups” and “pro-publiec hous- 
ing groups.” No empirical rationale is provided for 
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this classification nor is any attempt made to ana- 
lyze the extent or agreement or disagreement over 
means and ends between and among the two cate- 
gories of pressure groups. The reader doesn’t know 
whether the system of classification is mutualiy 
exclusive or overlapping. An analysis of member- 
ship overlap or pressure group interests could have 
solved this problem. Such an analysis would also 
have gone a long way in developing the science of 
publie policy. | 

The intellectual influence of Oscar Lewis, Ken- 
neth Clark, Michael Harrington, Harrison Salis- 
bury, and Morton Deutsch reflects directly in the 
generalizable nature of the analysis of poverty and 
racial influence. If public housing is a result of 
grass-roots movement then Oscar Lewis’ findings 
on the cyclical nature of poverty and the notori- 
ous social and political disorganization of the poor 
suggests the demand is not theirs. Clark’s, Har- 
rington’s, and Salisbury’s independent observa- 
tions further suggest public housing to be a mid- 
dle-class defense against the poor. Since public 
policy must be consistent with the dominant ide- 
ology or ideologies and since the American ideolo- 
gies are hostile to concentrations of public power 
and public ownership, government housing for and 
by the poor is virtually impossible. Site restric- 
tions, administrative restriction, and cost-design 
restrictions also militate against an interpretation 
of public housing as a product of altruistic concern 
for the plight of the poor and racial minority 
groups. Freedman finds racism in realty practices 
and the threat of racial insurgency partially ex- 
plain the entry of Black people into public hous- 
ing and the exodus of poor whites steeped in 
the racism of the dominant classes. He overlooks 
or leaves for inference the implications of public 
housing on the “block busting” practices of real- 
tors. These implications may explain some of the 
upper-class resistance to governmental redistrib- 
ution of housing values, 

An evaluation of the book and the research it 
represents raises one of the larger questions before 
the discipline of Political Science. Have we been 
too rigorous and dispassionate and do we now 
need descriptive studies relevant to policy 
makers? This book is intended to answer the lat- 
ter need. It partially succeeds by identifying pri- 
vate and public leaders, their organizations, their 
laws. It fails by ignoring the need for analytical 
frameworks to guide future quanitative analysis of 
actors, their strategies and their policy outcomes. 
The meaning of many of Freedman’s facts remain 
uncertain. The book is, perhaps, a natural and nec- 
essary precursor to more scientific investigations 
of the same phenomena. In the development of 
scientific knowledge, the subjective and normative 
presentation of facts and values appear first on the 
scene. Later the more rigorous student subjects 
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some of the assumptions and inferences to tests of 
disproof—R. E. Jounston, Wayne Slate Univer- 
sity. 


Campaigns: Cases in Political Conflict. By Wart 
ANDERSON. (Pacific Palisades: Goodyear Pub- 
lishing Company, 1970. Pp. 242. $6.95.) 


Case studies of significant national and state po- 
lilical campaigns are excellent material for under- 
standing as well as for teaching when authors do 
their homework on the superabundance of avail- 
able information and without naivete about the 
realities of political life. But this volume fails to 
relate in depth the campaigns to yesterday or to- 
day. 

The good guys ride white horses in stereotyped 
silhouettes. The author imagines that many candi- 
dates smeared as Socialists by opponents are really 
such and is sure that only “radical theorists” think 
labor and farmer are allies. Presidential primaries 
did not diminish because of the disillusionment 
of idealists but because of their inconvenience to 
political machines. The reader does not discover 
the calculated ambivalence of Lincoln’s 1858 state- 
ments on race nor that a change of 1 in 1,000 votes 
would have cost him both presidential elections. 
Bryan and La Follette are replaced by Theodore 
Roosevelt as the Progressive leader and Pershing’s 
black cavalry at San Juan Hill in front of TR is 
only one of the missing ingredients of the TR 
story. La Follette is accused of being a dictator, 
though TR is not, and is slandered with the resur- 
rected legend that the Wisconsin Progressive was 
unbalanced because he criticized newspaper pub- 
lishers to their faces. After LBJ, can TR be “the 
most energetic president”? Needlessly superficial 
are the Kennedy and Nixon chapters and to con- 
clude that the religious issue was buried in 1960 is 
to misread a close election and to forget that New 
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York has had no Catholic governor since 1928. 
Also omitted is the understanding that the 1960 
McCarthy campaign in New Hampshire was a fac- 
simile of the 1952 Kefauver race, triggered by a 
blunder of the same presidential assistant and de- 
pendent on Republican finance as well as pub- 
licity. 

Skimmed over the surface also are state cam- 
paigns, with serious omissions and errors. Wade 
Hampton was not chief of Confederate cavalry 
nor Benjamin Tillman a possible presidential 
nominee, though his sparking primaries over the 
nation is almost ignored. The “composite” picture 
of Senator Millard Tydings, Sr., and Communist 
Earl Browder is not clearly identified as a fraud; 
and also unstressed by the author who makes the 
San Fernando Valley his home is the management 
of the smear campaign against Upton Sinclair bv 
Earl Warren. Pumpkin papers are swallowed as 
uncritically as the La Guardia legend. Is it cor- 
rect that “Reagan’s chief interest in college was 
the student body”? Callaway Gardens is not in 
Columbus, Ga.; and Carter did not lack for out- 
side finance. And missing from the account of the 
Lester Maddox and “Bo” Callaway campaign are 
many stories of interest, such as Lester’s “Do vou 
want a man for governor who never had to look for 
a job, never had to read the want ads, never had to 
wait for a pay check, never had to buy on the in- 
stallment plan, never had to put off buving 
anything?”, along with a former governor’s plead- 
ing “There is a lot of difference between a mun 
who knows better and one who doesn’t,” and the 
letter in the Atlanta Constitution “To Avoid BO, 
use Lesterine.” 


When Alfred Tennyson wrote of “the fairy tales 


of science,” he did not envisage political science. 
Cuartes G. Hamivron, Aberdeen, Miss. 


COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


L'Organizzazione Partitica del PCI e della DC. 
By F. CERVELLATI CANTELLI, V. Cronr Ponac- 
CHINI, P. pe Viro PISCICELLI, S. GUARINO CAr- 
PELLO, G. Poact, G. Sani, G. SIVINI, A. SIvVINI 
CAVAZZANI, a cura di Gianfranco Poggi. Istituto 
“Carlo Cattaneo,” Vol. II, Ricerche sulla Par- 
tecipazione Politica in Italia (Bologna: il Mu- 
lino, 1968. Pp. 591.) 


No one interested seriously in Italian party poli- 
ties should go very long without reading this book, 
the second volume in a series focussed on political 
parties and participation produced by the noted 
Carlo Cattaneo Institute of Bologna. A while ago, 
an Italian political scientist complained that em- 
pirical studies of Italian politics seemed to come 
mainly from foreigners. The authors who contribut- 


ed to the three sections of this new volume have 
done much to overcome this imbalance. Using var- 
ied, and, in the main, effective tools of analysis, 
they approach the internal life of the two major 
Italian parties—the Communists and Christian 
Democrats—from three different standpoints: or- 
ganization, mass membership and leadership. They 
come up with a product that is part exposition of 
research findings and insights, and part compen- 
dium of basic background data for the study of 
political parties in Italy. 

The section devoted to the organizational life of 
the two parties, prepared by Giacomo Sani and 
Stefania Guarino Cappello, demonstrates how a 
thorough analysis of the party literature and docu- 
mentation, carried out by a scholar with a real 
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sense for complex organizations, can make an im- 
portant contribution to an understanding of party 
behavior. (This is more true of the Communists, 
who have produced a body of documentation im- 
mensely richer and more descriptive of their orga- 
nization than have the Christian Democrats). The 
chapter by Sani on the PCI as an organizational 
system shows both the genius for synthesis that is 
characteristic of Italian scholarship at its best and 
a thorough empirical grounding, something often 
lacking in work by Italian scholars. The synthetic 
chapter on the DC is, in contrast, disappointing, as 
is the absence in this hefty essay of any real 
framework of comparison. For instance, much of 
the evidence collected on the PCI suggests that its 
organizational problems are universal (and not 
uniquely Leninist) and result from its leaders’ self- 
conscious decision to work within the political sys- 
tem as legitimate participants. Some of the same 
problems seem to afflict the DC, but in the ab- 
sence of an explicit comparative framework, it is 
hard to know exactly how similar the difficulties of 
the two parties are. 

Explicit comparison is one of the major virtues 
of the section on the two parties’ mass member- 
ship, a statistical and historical analysis by Gior- 
dano Sivini and Ada Cavazzani. (A fourth aspect 
—~the activists—appears in a separate volume, L’Al- 
tivistaé di Partito, edited by Francesco Alberoni). 
In this section, some standard aspects of organiza- 
tional sociology—-the number, composition and 
consistency of the registered members, the rela- 
tionship of members to voters, the rather special 
problems of organizing among the young and the 
female—are treated with both the historical flair 
that is traditional in Italian scholarship and with a 
statistical finesse that will serve many a future 
scholar with a precious resource. With all that, the 
section has less of a theoretical structure than the 
first, and one somehow feels that more might have 
been done with the material in the way of infer- 
ence and interpretation. Sivini does do more in a 
later article, and there is much promise of more to 
come from his direction in the study of political 
parties. 

The third section of the book, contributed by 
Gianfranco Poggi and Vittoria Cioni Polacchini, 
examines the whole topography of the “classe diri- 
gente” of the parties. The Italians have contribu- 
ted this term to the world. They are never without 
skill in probing the phenomenon, as Poggi shows 
in his theoretical introduction. But the treatment 
of the statistical data, drawn from questionnaires 
collected from parliamentarians and organizational 
leaders of both parties, adds little to the standard 
presentation of background, recruitment and ca- 
reer pattern variables that have become a stan- 
dard implement of political sociology. Moreover, 
and here we anticipate a general criticism of the 
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volume, the research on the leadership of the two 
parties is not at all related to the two previous 
sections of the book, with the result that the over- 
all impression is of three strata of analysis, all ob- 
viously interdependent, but presented in airtight 
packages. 

There are several reasons for this general defect. 
First, as Poggi tells us in the general introduction, 
in the planning of the larger project, the Cattaneo 
Institute allocated “a maximum of autonomy” to 
the participants. But, second, the problem is com- 
pounded by the fact that the work in this volume 
was divided into concrete, rather than analytical, 
slices. Thus organizational history from 1946 to 
1963 is treated in two different guises, but the 
process of decision-making within the organization 
falls between everybody’s stools. This most critical 
aspect of organization ought really to have inte- 
grated the volume, and in its absence, the overall 
impression of the volume is more of a source book 
on Italian party organization than of a report on 
five years of Cattaneo Institute research. 

A second basic problem, already alluded to 
above, is the lack of an overall conceptual frame- 
work to inform the work, not only of these au- 
thors, but of the Cattaneo participation series as a 
whole. One must be satisfied with a rather broad 
inventory of “meanings” of the term “participa- 
tion” in the general introduction, but the term has 
no fundamental role in the general strategy of this 
series of volumes. Paradoxically, then, L’Organiz- 
zazione Partitica del PCI e della DC is weak 
where Italian scholarship has generally been 
strong—in general theory and in the elaboration 
of a conceptual apparatus—while if excels in the 
solid empirical grounding that foreigners have 
sometimes found weak in Italian political writings. 
Whatever the cause, the fault does not lie with the 
authors of this volume, who have carried out the 
tasks assigned to them supremely well-—Smney 
Tarrow, Yale University. 


Le vestah della classe media: Ricerca sociologica 
sugli insegnanti. By Marzio BARBACLI AND MAR- 
cELLO Der. (Bologna: il Mulino, 1969. Pp. 373. 
L.4.000.) 


Most American political scientists are unfamilar 
with the degree of theoretical and methodological 
sophistication now extant among Italian social sci- 
entists. This impression has persisted despite laud- 
able efforts to correct it by such scholars as Joseph 
LaPalombara, Sidney Tarrow and Samuel Barnes. 
Several recent volumes published by il Mulino, 
one of which is reviewed here, should do much to 


‘demonstrate that the work of Italian scholars can 


be neglected only at considerable intellectual cost. 
In this connection one should note the following 
titles; Giorgio Galli (ed.), Il comportamento elet- 
torale in Italia, Gianfranco Poggi (ed.), L’organiz- 
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zazione partitica del PCI e delia DC; Francesco 
Alberone (ed.), L’attivista di partito and Agopik 
Manoukian (ed.), La presenze sociale del PCI a 
della DC. 

Le vestali della classe media by Marzio Barbagli 
and Marcello Dei is one of the volumes which 
should not escape notice. The authors are gener- 
ally concerned with investigating the relationship 
between public policy, in this case educational re- 
form, and the Italian system of social stratifica~ 
tion. In particular they focus on the impediments 
to governmental reforms aimed at enlarging the 
social composition of the scuola media, They sug- 
gest that the primary source of resistance origi- 
nates with the teachers and principals who funda- 
mentally oppose reform and are openly hostile to 
students from the lower classes. Moreover they 
observe that the teachers reinforce the prevailing 
social structure by rewarding values of passivity 
and obedience rather than independence and cre- 
ativity. 

In order to test these insights, these scholars 
construct a complex research design through which 
to investigate the phenomenon in question; 
namely resistance to change in the school. They 
ground their inquiry in a large body of survey 
data, These data consist of lengthy interviews 
with 374 teachers, 200 parents of students and 328 
mail questionnaires completed by school princi- 
pals. The interviews were conducted between 1966 
and 1968 in Florence, Bologna, Pistoia and Arezzo. 

The volume’s four chapters draw heavily on 
these interviews yet each reveals a neat mesh be- 
tween theory and data. Chapter one focuses on the 
sociological configuration of the teaching profes- 
sion in order to bring into sharp relief the social 
structure of the new scuola media. The authors 
present a number of interesting findings concern- 
ing entrance into the profession, professional satis- 
faction, and the relationship between perceptions 
of professional prestige and status insecurity. 
Chapter two employs a multi-variate approach to 
explain the central phenomenon of resistance to 
change in the schools. Chapter three concerns the 
attitudes of teachers towards sex education as pre- 
dictors of their general resistance to change and as 
an indicator of their unwillingness to engage in 
genuine intellectual exchanges with the students. 
Chapter four brings the whole volume together by 
examining the changing role of the teacher in Ital- 
ian society and the attitudes of parents and princi- 
pals toward the role. The chapter also contains 
important evidence on the propensity of teachers 
to socialize the students to subordinate roles. Fi- 
nally, there is a methodological appendix and a 
copy of the instruments used in the interviews. 

The findings of chapters two and four are of 
most interest to the political scientist. The first 
rigorously isolates the causes of resistance to 
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change in the schools via the construction of four 
Guttman scales which are entitled as follows: 1) 
Resistance to Change; 2) Personal Rigidity; 3) 
Authoritarian Teacher; 4) Political Conservatism. 
Age and the profession of the father are also con- 
sidered. The Simon-Blalock causal modeling tech- 
nique is used to sort out the most acceptable mod- 
els for male and female teachers. Among the men 
the most powerful predictors of resistance to 
change are political conservatism and social back- 
ground, while among the women the most impor- 
tant factor is political conservatism in combina- 
tion with age. The fact that resistance to change is 
rooted in political conservatism is indeed a signifi- 
cant finding and should serve to stimulate further 
research along these lines. 

In chapter four, Barbagli and Dei make a 
largely convincing case for their proposition that 
most of the teachers in the scuola media use the 
sanctions of their profession to control political 
and social deviants. Their case would have been 
even stronger, however, if they had gathered data 
on student perceptions of the restrictive nature of 
the teachers behavior, instead of making infer- 
ences about “socialization to subordination” on 
the basis of data from parents, teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 

In sum, the volume is an extremely important 
contribution to our understanding of the attiludi- 
nal and societal features of the Italian teachers’ 
role which tend to reinforce mechanisms of socic- 
tal exclusion and impede public policy intended io 
democratize the Italian political system—Tio- 
THY M. Hennesser, Michigan State University. 


Politics and Change in Developing Countries: 
Studies in the Theory and Practice of Develop- 
ment. Eniten sy Corin Leys. (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1969. Pp. 289. $7.50.) 


A collection of nine papers from a 1968 confer- 
ence at the University of Sussex, Institute of De- 
velopment Studies with introduction by the editor, 
now of University College, Nairobi. All are about 
development; all are by Britons; all are eminently 
scholarly. Some are genuinely interesting to devel- 
opmentists, either because they put part of the 
field into excellent perspective or because they 
suggest interesting approaches or avenues of re- 
search. A large bibliographical index is useful. 

Leys, who has encouraged many young students 
of development, sympathizes with those who have 
suffered “... the outpouring in recent years of col- 
lections of papers in the social sciences”’—the “. . . 
things in books’ clothing. .. .” Defensively, he ar- 
gues that this collection is more—that, in it, is 
achieved a synthesis of English traditions of his- 
torical empiricism and political theory with Amer- 
ican behavioralism, seen as Parsonian sociology 
carried to excess, 
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The book’s contents do tell us something about 
movement in British political science, but they do 
not demonstrate the emergence of a neo-classical 
synthesis or rebirth of theory. The thread Leys 
fimds to link them into a book is weak; the essays 
must be judged separately. 

Robert Dowse’s essay on the mtlitary and devel- 
opment is an excellent, scholarly account of what 
we know, what we don’t and why, and what we 
should do now. The field is cramped by militaries’ 
dislike of being researched and by the vagueness 
of our categories. The latter has affected that part 
of the field academics have concentrated on— 
coups. We have largely neglected how the military 
acts once in power, its political influence when not 
in control, and even the social background of its 
members. The author reviews the results of factor 
analysis—an effective Occam’s Razor even with 
sparse and dubious data, but does not provide the 
needed “good theory at the right level of general- 
ity.” An able discussion of the Ghanaian military 
illustrates some of his ideas. 

Morris-Jones neatly situates the concept of po- 
litical recruitment, as yet little used in less-devel- 
oped countries, and reviews its utility—both suffi- 
ciently general and sufficiently precise (more so 
than mobilization, for instance). He notes that the 
term implies the selecting agency’s exclusive ini- 
tiative, which is hardly the case. Much can be 
learned about development, he suggests, by widen- 
ing the study of recruitment (entry?) through 
work on 1) typical career routes (via biographies), 
2) aspiration patterns (which sorts of people are 
clamoring to be recruited and which are not, and 
3) catchment areas (a category less clearly ex- 
plained). 

When Morris-Jones studies recruitment of mem- 
bers of the Indian parliament and state legislative 
assemblies, one has to agree that use of the con- 
cept to elucidate development polities is just be- 
ginning. 

Feldman examines the consistency of Tanzanian 
agricultural modernization with the government’s 
cooperative ujamaa ideal. His empirical base is 
narrow: his wife’s work with 49 tobacco farmers 
and P. H. Gulliver’s on Nyakusa land tenure. 
Nevertheless, the generalizations are convincing 
(and devastating for the ujamaa ideal) and the 
conceptual framework, full of promise for future 
research on rural change. 

Instead of asking whether local society is resis- 
tant to social disturbance, Feldman looks at the 
economic siress imposed on traditional ways by 
new development options, i.e. the cost of not 
changing. That cost measures loyalty to tradi- 
tional patterns and explains selective adoption of 
innovation. 

In commercial agriculture, the economic stress 
of cooperative management is found to be high; 
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ujamaa organization declines with modernization. 
Social stratification has not yet appeared, because 
land is a free good; hired laborers are not prole- 
tarized, but labor by choice and have access to 
land. Growth of population and commercial agri- 
culture, however, will create land secarcities and 
stratification. 

Alec Nove’s lucid article on Soviet development 
and political organization contains little that he 
hasn’t said before. It is interesting nonetheless, 
and refreshingly free from footnotes. Nove traces 
the victory of “teleological” over “genetic” plan- 
ning, culminating in Stalinist contralized growth 
policy. He is careful to count the economic costs 
of terror, of the primacy of politics, and of a pric- 
ing system in which planners could not calculate 
alternative costs. He suggests how the results 
might have been bought more cheaply, but recog- 
nizes that Russians were plowing a new furrow 
and that it is illusory to believe that high Russian 
rates of accumulation could have been achieved 
without severe repression. 

The article is on the margin of this collection. 
Nove admits that 1918 Russia was not the low-in- 
come countries of today, saying only that all 
countries are unique and Russia’s experience is 
one source of lessons. Other articles, like 
Feldman’s and Vincent’s, emphasize the limited 
administrative capabilities of today’s less-devel- 
oped countries and their distance from Soviet ex- 
perience. 

Colin Leys points to the lamentable conse- 
quences of letting economists do all the writing 
about planning. What planners actually do is not 
—probably could not be—the “synoptic” process 
Tinbergen describes. Business-firm management 
furnishes the closest analogy to planning; Leys 
looks there for analytic clues. 

The most useful distinction—between plan-mak- 
ing and implementation is hardly revolutionary. 
Most important is the urging to governmentists to 
study planning as politics, plus the methodological 
advice: look for 1) type and distribution of au- 
thority in the planning system, 2) “activators” 


. available, and 3) mechanisms for decision-making. 


Leys’ discussion of Tanzanian planning is instruc- 
tive. l 

Despite its heavy scholarship and footnoting, 
Joan Vincent’s article on anthropology and devel- 
opment makes a number of telling points about 
the peculiar strengths of her discipline. Political 
scientists recognize that at least the newer low-in- 
come states tend to be, as Zolberg says of Africa, 
« ..an almost institutionless arena... .” It is the 
pre-state institutions that count, and that is what 
anthropologists study. They generally work in the 
field; governmentists in the capitals. The former 
are running out of closed societies of primitive 
people to study, so they are ready to take on de- 
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velopment. One may not agree, for instance, that 
stratification is the essence of the modern state, 
but it seems obvious enough that good political 
science of development should be much more an- 
thropological. 

Peter Nettl, who died tragically in 1968 and to 
whom the collection is dedicated, contributed a 
very literate article on development theory. The 
universal priority of development is asserted; the 
author emphasized that we don’t agree completely 
on what it is and that existing theories are better 
at pointing up problems than at providing solu- 
tions. Theory is essential; without it we are 
doomed to gather data at random. However, the 
article concludes with the need unfilled. As a 
starter, the author suggests loosening the connec- 
tion between economic development and other 
types, and giving up teleological notions that 
equate development with Westernization and min- 
imize the contribution of the poor to the rich. At- 
tractive as these notions are, this reviewer feels 
that following them sacrifices what little concep- 
tual clarity we have and misunderstands much of 
the drive for development. 

Surveying stngle-party politics in the Ivory 
Coast, Martin Stanisland argues that the party’s 
successful takeover of the bureaucracy had led to 
its bureaucratization. His beginning is certainly 
promising; he castigates existing literature on Af- 
rican politics as banal and circular as a result of 1) 
ingenuously believing what ruling elites say about 
themselves and 2) using sloppy definitions and 
concepts. The reader’s appetite is whetted but, un- 
fortunately, he is in for a disappointment. 

Staniland’s analytical concepts—‘“levels” and 
“arenas” at/in which “political resources” are used 
by politicians to capture “prizes”’—do not appear 
either very novel or promising. His recapitulation 
of Ivorian party history, drawn from well-known 
sources, 1s marred by slightly reckless generaliza- 
tions and annoying factual errors (Ivory Coast is 
called a French overseas department—p. 144; 
most French post-war investment is said to have 
been drawn from the local budget—p. 160; ...). 
Staniland destroys a few straw men, then eluci- 
dates the state of the party as revealed by his 1967 
research in three administrative towns. The con- 
ceptual framework reveals nothing that would 
have been hidden from the informed layman. 

Shafer’s prolix article on public administration 
leaves developments in this field exactly where the 
author began—deadlocked. He complicates his 
task by trying to account for everything adminis- 
trators do, whether administration or politics. 

The “deadlock” is the realization that Western 
public-administration precepts contain cultural 
bias and that applying them uncritically to devel- 
opment situations, as “scientific” managementists 
once advocated, might not be appropriate to rapid 
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change. Bureaucratic administration fits this pat- 
tern too, Shafer says, but he fails to resolve on an 
alternative, Politicization of administration may 
be good, or it may not. 2 

The author’s only suggestion to planners is to 
try taking administration advice from temporarily 
posted, ad-hoc teams. Those experienced with 
short-term, visiting experts in low-income coun- 
tries (mea culpa) will cringe at the thought-—W. 
I. Jones, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohto. 


Abgeordnete in der Parteiendemokratice. By PETER 
GERLICH AND HELMUT Kramer. (Vienna: Ver- 
lag fuer Geschichte und Politik, 1969. Pp. 246. 
65210.-) 


This study of the political subculture of the 
Gemeinderat of Vienna, which is at once munici- 
pal council and state diet, leans heavily on the ap- 
proaches to the study of legislative behavior intro- 
duced by the writings of John C. Wahlke and 
Heinz Eulau. The latter, in fact, presided over the 
beginnings of the project in 1964/1965. Ninety- 
eight of the 100 members of the Gemeinderat were 
interviewed and some of their comments are quoted 
at length. The project sought to ascertain (a) the 
composition of the body, (b) the careers of tts 
members, and their attitudes toward (c) their party 
and (d) their constituency, and (e) their concep- 
tion of their functions. The authors claim only to 
have explored but not exhausted their stuly of the 
role conceptions and images of their legislators for 
Jack of comparable exploration of the role concep- 
tions of administrators, pariy leaders, journalisis, 
associated representatives and other roles interact- 
ing with those of the members of the Gemeinderat. 
The quantitative manipulations in this study use 
two kinds of data: attitude sets, such as the scg- 
ments of the legislators’ role conceptions toward 
various other agents, and social background data 
taken mostly from official sources. The sociological 
information includes age, sex, previous occupation, 
outside occupations, seniority, rank or offices held, 
committee memberships and data on the mem- 
bers’ political socialization. 

Since the legislative setting in Vienna and else- 
where in Austria has not been sufficiently exam- 
ined before, the authors set their empirical explo- 
rations into an ample framework of institutional 
description and historical sociology. The changing 
character of Viennese legislative assemblies and 
their composition over the last one hundred years 
gives meaning to recent changes in recruitment 
patterns. The evolution of the dominant political 
parties—the smaller ones are rather neglected in 
this book-—-explains some of the notable differ- 
ences which emerge in their role conceptions and 
in the social backgrounds of their members. To 
the uninitiated mind, this historical and institu- 
tional background is quite indispensable to an ap- 
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preciation of the empirical findings. In fact, the 
indispensability demonstrates the irrelevance of 
empirical and behavioral research when it is di- 
vorced from a thorough knowledge of the setting. 
The thorough coverage, in any event, should facil- 
itate comparison with legislative behaviors and 
subcultures elsewhere, or at least protect the com- 
parative researcher from the most obvious pitfalls. 

Gerlich and Kramer proceed from the historical 
background to the sociological tabulations on the 
membership. Their findings that the Gemeinderat 
is more representative of contemporary Viennese 
society than were earlier legislative assemblies is 
contrasted with American findings and with the 
inherent contradictions of representative theory 
and practice. How can legislators be perfect “social 
representatives” of a society whose members have 
to work full-time at their trade and who have, 
precisely for that reason, delegated their represen- 
tation to more or less full-time representatives? 

The most interesting chapter of this study, to 
the mind of this reviewer, is the chapter on the 
political socialization of the deputies. Alone the 
incisive impact of historical events between the 
wars and the discussion of how early the respond- 
ents became involved in politics permit fascinat- 
ing glimpses of Austrian political culture. There 
are, for example, significant differences between 
the Socialists (SPO) who start with politics early 
in life and under more family influence than 
members of the People’s Party (OVP) who were 
often impelled more by friends, colleagues and 
associations. Youth organizations played an im- 
portant recruitment function in both parties. The 
nomination patterns to candidacy for the Gemein- 
derat again differ substantially with the SPO 
deputies being placed in nomination chiefly by 
their district organizations while the party lead- 
ership and the chamber organizations play a 
larger role with the OVP. The authors also de- 
voted some attention to the process by which 
new deputies are broken in, and to the place of 
Gemeinderat membership in the total career ex- 
pectations of the deputies. 

The rest of the book is a competent replication 
of the Wahlke-Eulau approach to the study of 
subjective legislative role images. Gerlich and 
Kramer segment the total role images in orienta- 
tions vis-a-vis the respective party and the con- 
stituency from which the deputies were elected. 
Despite their emphasis on the stronger party role 
in Austria as compared to the United States, their 
treatment of this segment appears to be rather 
meager. The relations to the constituency, to the 
voters, special interests and associations, and the 
delicate balance between orientations according 
priority to the city over the districts and vice 
versa, on the other hand, are covered convincingly 
and in depth. The tabulation of role images of the 
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decision-making postures—ritualists, popular tri- 
bunes, etc-—and the attitudes toward the adminis- | 
tration and the clientele of voters and organized 
interests brings no great surprises. One would hope 
that the various replications of the Legislative 
System model might soon be subjected to system- 
atic cross-national comparison. 

The authors made no attempt to corroborate 
the subjective role conceptions of their legislators 
with their actual behavior. Thus, we are still grop- 
ing in the dark regarding the relevance of this as- 
pect of the political subculture of the Gemein- 
derat to its actual functioning. They did a consid- 
erable service, nevertheless, to the study of conti- 
nental European legislatures by relating their con- 
cepts and findings to the ongoing debate about the 
decline of parliamentary democracy. Since this de- 
bate so often languishes in sterile juxtapositions of 
19th century representative theories with mid- 
twentieth century political realities, the explora- 
tion of the subjective role conceptions of legisla- 
tors in itself is likely to contribute to a broader 
appreciation of contemporary representative func- 
tions beyond myth and cultural pessimism. There 
can be little question but that the authors suc- 
ceeded admirably in explaining some of the func- 
tions of the Viennese Gemeinderat to whomever 
cares to read their study —Pster H. Murxi, Unt- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara. 


Le phénomène gaulliste. By JEAN Cuartot. (Paris: 
Librairie Arthème Fayard, 1970. Pp. 206. 24 F.) 

Recherche sur le vocabulaire du général de Gaulle: 
Analyse statistique des allocutions radiodiffusées 
1958-1966. By JEAN-MARIE CorrsreT AND RENE 
Moreau. (Paris: Armand Colin, Fondation na- 
tionale des sciences politiques. Travaux et re- 
cherches de science politique, 1969. Pp. 247. 
39 F.) 


Le phénomène gaulliste raises high hopes, prom- 
ising to “immerse the men of politics and a good 
number of the French in perplexity,”’; neverthe- 
less, the book is likely to prove disappointing to 
those familiar with Charlot’s earlier effort, 
PUNR. Etude du pouvoir au sein d'un parti 
politique. In his latest work the merchandise is 
somewhat worn and noticeably absent is reference 
to or development of phenomena that one might 
hope to find—e.g., relationships between Gaullism 
and the military, the full meaning of various 
important conflicts within the Gaullist organiza- 
tion, interaction in and after 1967 between Pompi- 
dou and Giscard d'Estaing, Gaullism and the han- 
dling of communications media (especially the 
O.R.T KF). These are but some of the many 
lacunae characteristic of the study. Finally, the 
reviewer cannot help note in Charlot’s study how 
Le phénomène gaullisie and Le phénomène gaul- 
liste imaginaire occasionally get in each other’s 
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vay, particularly when he claims that the U.D.R ’s 
nternal convergences completely overshadow those 
ontradictions harbored by it—and when he states 
hat these contradictions most often contribute 
o the advantage of a modern organization en- 
‘aged in the business of contributing consciously 
o the construction of a modern party system. 

Charlot views Le phénomène gaulliste as a 
nutation of the French political system. The de- 
parture of de Gaulle marks for him not the end 
xf Gaullism but simply the termination of “a 
Gaullism.” Charlot finds—“in contrast to the find- 
ngs of so many others’—that Le phénomène 
jaulliste is not simply a moment in an endless 
xycle but a truly different and durable develop- 
ment in French political life representative of the 
passage from a system of weak and multiple poli- 
tical parties to a system of the dominant party 
(perhaps even to bipartism?) and the birth of a 
‘party of voters” based on other than cadres and 
militants. Moreover, this party’s multiple ideologi- 
cal tendencies lack for Charlot the diversity char- 
acteristic of a “party of militants,” contributing 
not to the U.D.R’s disadvantage but to its “rich- 
ness.” 

Charlot concludes that the opposition to Gaul- 
lism failed to fully appreciate its nature, taking 
cognizance of its leader while underestimating the 
support given the U.N.R., U.D.V. and U.D.R. 
Believing that the organization would disappear 
with the departure of de Gaulle, the opposition 
ignored the constant reinforcement of another 
Gaullism—the Gaullism of a party—whose growth 
contributed eventually to both a qualitative and 
structural transformation of the party system. 
Charlot notes after 1958 that the history of Gaul- 
lism was one of ascending “new Gaullists” and 
descending “old Gaullists”; with the “arrival” in 
1967 of the modernes, the organization underwent 
profound transformation—restructuring, liberaliz- 
ing and modernizing itself. Finally, Charlot finds 
it “astonishing” that de Gaulle made foreign policy 
his domaine réservé, commenting that Pompidou’s 
domaine réservé would be education, not national 
defense, and that after all these years of imperial 
grandeur Pompidou represents “perhaps” the “firm 
wiseness of a Louis XVIII.” 

Recherches sur le vocabulaire du général de 
Gaulle was reviewed extensively in France in 1969 
and discussed on the radio-television service pre- 
sentation France-Culture. French assessments of 
the work include, “a remarkable application of 
the ordinateur in the field of letters,” “scientific 
and dry,” not intended for “esprits légers,” etc., 
ete. i 

Cotteret and Moreau, who describe their book 
as at the crossroads of “four new sciences—politi- 
cal science, statistics, linguistics and communica- 
tions,” seek through use of the ordinateur to ini- 
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tiate a step in the direction of producing an in- 
strument of study that can be applied to a vo- 
cabulary. Examining statistically the 62,471 words 
articulated in radio-television addresses by Gen- 
eral de Gaulle between 1958 and 1965, the authors? 
establish a typology that distinguishes between 
two kinds of speeches—discours-appels and dis- 
cours-bilans (in the former utilization of the pro- 
nouns je-vous is elevated and use of the pronoun 
nous practically extinct, whereas in the latter utih- 
zation of the pronoun nous is elevated and use 
of the pronouns je-vous disappears almost com- 
pletely). The authors determine if the speeches 
containing the pronouns je-vous have in common 
a series of words whose frequency of utilization 
is superior to the average utilization of the other 
words; the method then is repeated with the 
speeches containing the pronoun nous, Conse- 
quently, the authors discover around discours- 
appels a word-network consisting of “république, 
état, peuple, mot, confiance, nation,” and around 
discours-bilans “ notre, année, économique, monde, 
développement, progrès.” 

Having established two types of discours, Cot- 
teret and Moreau make the following comments 
on each. Discours-appels are brief, direct (so as 
not to weary the listener), rich in vocabulary and 
of a marked interpellative character, whereas dts- 
cours-bilans do not interpellate, they merely state. 
Discours-appels seek to convince the listener that 


he is directly concerned, while discours-bilans seek 


to convey to the listener the feeling of having col- 
laborated in what the General is summarizing. 
Among the discours, only three fall outside the au- 
thors’ typology and all are related to the presiden- 
tial campaign of 1965 (here the authors acknowl- 
edge that the usual schema is abandoned and re- 
placed by a scene with but three actors—de 
Gaulle, the press corps and the French—and the 
General plays no longer with the public but before 
it, seeking to raise emotions and to give informa- 
tion). 

The authors relate to the nature of the times 
and to de Gaulle’s style and personality the fre- 
quency of his speeches, the number of words artic- 
ulated by him, the length of his sentences and the 
richness of his vocabulary. Speeches delivered by 
de Gaulle at the beginning of his septennat were 
frequent and incisive; nevertheless, with the pas- 
sage of time, his speeches became more “ample” 
and less percussive, with assurances to the listener 
that tout va bien. Although the length of de 
Gaulle’s speeches generally did not vary, the 
length of his sentences increased with the years— 
convincing the authors that this acceleration was 
tied to the deintensification of the political events 
then in play (and leading them to suggest that 
“Perhaps the day will come when we will be able 
to measure the well-being of the state by the 
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length of sentences of its political men?”). Finally, 
the authors conclude that the richness of de 
Gaulle’s speeches corresponds very well to those 
texts written in modern French. 

Recherches sur le vocabulaire du général de 
Gaulle searches for links between words and times 
and suggests the need for systematic analyses of 
the means of communication so as to facilitate 
new approaches to the study of political phe- 
nomena. Many of the techniques applied to de 
Gaulle’s vocabulary will be familiar to those 
acquainted with efforts undertaken elsewhere by 
those involved in the study of linguistics. Finally, 
if the results obtained by Cotteret and Moreau 
are somewhat disproportionate to their prodigious 
efforts, this is entirely understandable in a work 
of this kind. Recherches sur le vocabulaire du 
général de Gaulle merits more than passing at- 
tention and one hopes that it will not be brushed 
aside in cursory fashion by those impatient with 
the methods employed in it.—Lowe.u G. Noonan, 
San Fernando Valley State College. 


The Jana Sangh: Biography of an Indian Political 
Party. By Craig Baxter (Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1969. Pp. 352. $12.50.) 


Until the Congress split in the fall of 1969 the 
Jana Sangh was India’s second largest political 
party. It is the fastest growing party in India, and 
the only one of the major parties which is run and 
operated by persons with little or no background 
in the umbrella-like Congress Party. In this sense 
“illegitimate” in its birth, the legitimacy of the 
Jana Sangh is also doubted by many Indians be- 
cause it challenges the fragile framework of secu- 
larism within which India’s multitudinous commu- 
nities live together. The epithets which it evokes 
from opponents—“right,” “rightist,” “reactionary,” 
“communal” and even “fascist”—are an indication 
also of its organizational discipline and the mili- 
tancy of the youth organization, the R.S.S., from 
which many of its members are drawn. Yet this 
large and controversial party has received little 
scholarly attention, and Baxter’s study is to be 
welcomed. 

Baxter frames his study as a biography, begin- 
ning with the party’s origins in the Hindu Maha- 
sabha, which arose in response to the Muslim 
League; turning then to its ideological and orga- 
nizational ancestor, the revivalist Hindu R.S.S. 
which continues to supply the party organization 
with its very powerful secretaries. The major por- 
tion of the book is devoted to documentation of 
party growth and policy articulation, in which 
party conferences and Indian general elections are 
the major events. There is one chapter on each of 
the four elections which reports on party organiza- 
tion, manifesto, tactics, and results, ending with an 
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appraisal of policy toward alliances with othe 
parties. Alternating with these chapters are ac 
counts of success in other elections, organizationa 
development, parliamentary impact, and extra 
parliamentary activities, which include the tragi 
Kashmir Satyagraha in 1952 that resulted in the 
death of the party’s founder and the anti-cow 
slaughter agitation in 1966. The care in tracing 
changes in policy toward Kashmir, the national 
language controversy, foreign policy, and land re- 
form is a significant contribution of the book. 

Two themes of much interest emerge: the fail- 
ure to effect electoral alliances, and the internal 
party conflict between RSS. and non-KSS. 
wings. The two are, of course, related. In the first 
two elections the party’s most natural allies were 
the Hindu right parties which it unsuccessfully 
courted, losing seats which might have been 
gained if votes had not been divided. In the 
fourth election its most likely ally was the classi- 
eally liberal Swatantra Party, with which a useful 
alliance was formed in states where the Jana 
Sangh was weak, but not in the two states where 
such an alliance would have enabled it to gain 
many more seats. On the whole, this is not a good 
record. Yet the arithmetic manner in which Baxter 
assesses the costs of non-alignments—adding the 
votes of the two would-be allies to determine if 
the total would have won the seat—provides only 
a partial assessment. More insight is needed into 
the reasons for the failure to align, which would 
enable an assessment of the costs of alignment as 
well, in terms of the seats the party would have 
forfeited to its allies, and compromises in the 
party program. 

The non-R.S.S. wing of the party has been more 
willing to make these compromises than the R.S.S. 
dominated party organization. More attuned to 
electoral prospects, the non-R.SS. leaders espouse 
the more pragmatic politics of negotiation on 
Kashmir, electoral alliances, and participation in 
coalition governments. The R.S.S. cadre are more 
concerned with cultural purity and cohesion of 
Hindu India, with an ambivalence toward politics 
which has made political investigation of the Jana 
Sangh difficult. They have urged the party to en- 
ter elections alone with the militant Hindu views 
for which the party is known—opposition to cow 
slaughter, recovery of portions of Kashmir now in 
Pakistan, etc. This is a familiar and important 
conflict in strongly issue-oriented cadre parties op- 
erating in electoral systems. Yet with little mate- 
rial on the internal party divisions in which this 
conflict is articulated, Baxter misses also its impli- 
cations for the party’s capabilities in the pluralis- 
tic social environment. Unlike the Congress, the 
Jana Sangh is not an aggregative party. Baxter 
finds an increasing flexibility after 1967-in adapt- 
ing to local issues and power constellations, to the 
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oint of state units taking opposing sides on the 
ame issue, but concludes that major concessions 
re unlikely. Though not explicitly linked to inter- 
al party affairs, this conclusion seems to indicate 
hat the organizational cadre will continue their 
redominance. According to most analyses of In- 
jan politics their non-aggregative model will limit 
he party’s capabilities; yet so far the Jana Sangh 
as done remarkably well. 

With such an emphasis on electoral politics, one 
misses much of the dynamic of this party. It is 
known for discipline in containing these factional 
conflicts, which Baxter attributes to the RSS. 
training of party cadre. Yet with no description of 
the early morning exercise sessions and the other 
}modes in which the R.S.S. firms its recruits, the 
loyalty and militancy of the Jana Sangh cadre re- 
main effectively unexplained. Similarly with no 
depth analysis of any of the communal incidents 
for which the Jana Sangh is frequently blamed, 
the party’s relationship to a crucial set of emo- 
tional issues remains unarticulated. It is a mark of 
the scholarly tone of his work that Baxter does 
not place much emphasis or find a Jabel for the 
party. Without materials of this kind, however, his 
characterization of the Jana Sangh as a conserva- 
tive party appears more as caution than analysis. 

There are more conceptual questions as well 
which one would like a study of the Jana Sangh to 
illuminate. How is Hindu tradition reshaped by 
being placed in party platforms: How might the 
Jana Sangh help to formulate a conception of na- 
tion and community which would make modern- 
ization more accessible to the many new political 
participants for whom western secularism has few 
referents: What role does tradition play for the 
apparently modernizing sectors, students, intellec- 
tuals, and urban middle class, who have been at- 
tracted to ihe Jana Sangh—increasingly so re- 
cently. Baxter suggests that the cow and the nu- 
clear bomb cannot both be accommodated, that 
modern technology will bring a secularism which 
the Jana Sangh opposes—this also I would like to 
leave as a question. 

No study can move in these many directions. 
Baxter’s biography has provided much useful ma- 
terial and opens up a set of questions which many 
scholars will want to consider-—perhaps the most 
important compliment to any work-—-CaroLtyn EL- 
LOTT, University of California, Santa Cruz. 


The Face of the Third Reich: Portraits of the 
Nazi Leadership. By Joacuim C. Frsr. Trans- 
lated by Michael Bullock. (New York: Pan- 
theon Books, 1970. Pp. 402. $10.00.) 


Joachim Fest has written a balanced account of 
the Third Reich in which he focuses on the per- 
sonalities of its leaders. He divides his book into 
three parts, the first dealing with Hitler, the sec- 
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ond with those who in Mr. Fest’s judgment were 
next in command (Göring, Goebbels, Heydrich, 
Himmler, Bormann, and Röhm), and the third 
with “functionaries” such as Franz von Papen, 
Hans Frank, and the commandant of Auschwitze 
Rudolf Höss. The third part also contains studies 
of three groups of “functionaries” none of whom, 
according to the author, had a typical member. 
These groups are the generals, the intellectuals, 
and all the women who were mobilized in one way 
or another into the service of the Third Reich. 

Apart from the problem of ranking his subjects 
according to their places in the Nazi hierarchy, 
Mr. Fest had to decide whom to deal with and 
whom to ignore. He tries to justify his failure to 
discuss certain high officials by saying that their 
personalities were not very different from those of 
some of his subjects. But it remains unclear why 
there is a study of Albert Speer and none, let us 
say, of Hjalmar Schacht, why Rudolf Hess is 
dealt with and not Robert Ley, and so on. Also, 
we are left to derive what we will about two espe- 
cially interesting groups, the judges and the civil 
servants, from a general discussion of Weimar con- 
servatism which occurs in passing in the chapter 
on Papen. One wonders why the generals but not 
the civil servants rate a chapter. Mr. Fest answers 
this question by saying that to deal with the civil 
servants and other groups whom he ignores would 
withdraw attention from the guilt of the entire 
German population. But ethical problems aside, 
why then single out any groups for special treat- 
ment? 

Yet I spoke of the book as balanced, and the 
fact that Mr. Fest treats a number of things in 
passing was one of my reasons for doing so. To 
cite two examples besides his discussion of Wei- 
mar conservatism, he uses the chapter on Bor- 
raann to discuss the governmental structure of the 
Third Reich and the one on Goebbels to deal with 
Nazi propaganda. The digressions contain nothing 
less than a summary of the collective wisdom of 
the social sciences on the structure and the ap- 
peals of the Nazi regime. This summary and the 
studies of individuals and groups combine to make 
the book a reasonably comprehensive account of 
the Third Reich. 

Other factors add to the balance of the book. 
Mr. Fest is restrained (and convincing) in his at- 
tempts at psychoanalysis. And his concluding re- 
marks about the future of the Bonn Republic 
could not be more sober, though readers who over- 
rate the importance of the recent decline of the 
National Democratic Party (NPD) may find his 
outlook too dreary. 

Mr. Fest has distinguished himself in West Ber- 
lin and West Germany as a radio and television 
journalist. Unfortunately, he fails to bring the 
proper methodological rigor to his book. This Jack 
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is most pronounced in his numerous references to 
ideology. He does not offer an explicit definition 
of the term. One must invariably read a definition 
into the context, and the definitions are by no 
ewmeans uniform. Still, the remarks taken together 
form a most sensible statement on the relations 
between ideas and political behavior in the Third 
Reich. 

The author does give some thought to the prob- 
lem of defining “totalitarianism.” He says that to- 
talitarianism differs from “the classical forms of 
coercive government” in its attempt to remake 
man, and proposes this attempt as its defining 
characteristic (p. 292). His suggestion recalls one 
of Hannah Arendt’s themes in The Origins of To- 
talitartanism. To be sure, before the definition 
could gain wide usage agreement would have to 
emerge on whether all regimes which are consid- 
ered totalitarian, and these alone, sought to re- 
make man, Mr. Fest does not offer the necessary 
evidence, or even reveal all his assumptions about 
what would constitute human re-creation. There is 
the further problem that the definition might in- 
crease the danger, already great in some conserva- 
tive circles, of overestimating the extent and the 
causal significance of totalitarian leaders’ aims 
with respect to human nature. But fortunately Mr. 
Fest does not make this mistake in dealing with 
the German case, informed as he is about the roles 
played by Nazi ideology in the various senses of 
that term. 

For sources, Mr. Fest relies mainly on books, 
journal articles, and the records of the Interna- 
tional Military Tribunal at Nuremberg. His most 
original and enlightening chapters are on individ- 
ual Nazi leaders other than Hitler. These chapters 
can be seen as an extension of Miss Arendt’s in- 
sights into the banality of evil. The part of the 
book devoted to Hitler is largely a survey of well- 
known material which had appeared before the 
German edition was published in 1963. (The notes 
in the English edition take account of some of the 
more recent material.) The most disappointing 
chapter is the one on the intellectuals. It scarcely 
recognizes the problem of men such as Wilhelm 
Furtwängler and Werner Heisenberg who, what- 
ever they thought of the regime, continued to ex- 
ercise their extraordinary talents under it and to 
lend it their prestige. 

Several comments on technical matters ought to 
be made. Michael Bullock has produced a service- 
able translation, though it is an obvious misread- 
ing of the original to put down that Göring shared 
with Renaissance man a supreme sense of style 
and a refined feeling for life, and Papen’s political 
party (the Center) deserves to have its name capi- 
talized. The publishers would have enhanced the 
value of the book if they had reprinted the pic- 
tures of the subjects from the German edition. 
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The book is nevertheless the best available i 
troduction to the Third Reich. Especially in Ge 
many, where psychoanalysis has traditionally bee 
more suspect than it is here, the book should raise 
the general level of ability to recognize politica 
figures with severe emotional disturbances, anc 
that will be a very useful function indeed.— 
GLENN SCHRAM, Marquette University. 


The Life and Death of Soviet Trade Unionism 
By Jay B. Sorenson. (New York, Athertor 
Press, 1969. Pp. 283. $9.50.) 


This book, like a great deal else published 
today, bears out Alexander Erlich’s remark in his 
parallel The Soviet Industrial Debate 1924-1998. 
that “The ideas of the twenties are far from dead 
in our days.” There have not of course been any 
genuine discussions in the Soviet Union since! 
1928, and while the country has changed massively 
since then it is certain that their own experience 
is more relevant to current Soviet problems than 
ours. 

Erlich’s book was an attempt to reconstruct the 
debate in terms of economic theory; Professor 
Sorenson is concerned primarily with the politics 
and institutional structures which helped to pro- 
duce the modern Soviet regime. As such it is a fas- 
cinating study of a certain type of politics—that of 
a bureaucracy, where there is no recall or referen- 
dum to a broad constituency, and no limits placed 
by cost accounting. The winners are not necessarily 
“right” in any economic or political sense, but it is 
they who write the history and determine policy 
into the future. In the case of the events described 
in this book it may very well have been Burkharin 
who was “right,” in all senses except the final one, 
victory. 

For many purposes the story ends in 1921 at the 
10th Party Congress with the final departure of 
the Communist Party from any real pretence at a 
genuinely popular role. The Congress was pre- 
ceded by the dangerous mutiny at Kronstadt 
which was crushed by force, and by a long debate 
on the role of the “unions” in the new Soviet 
State. The answer was a resolution “On Unity” 
which left and leaves no room for “faction- 
alism” or any real debate within the Party, much 
less outside. Lenin himself presented this resolu- 
tion and so can be considered the author of the 
Stalinist tyranny, and certainly of Stalinist labor 
policy. 

The rest of the book details how these decisions 
were implemented, the growing power of Stalin 
within the Party and the Party within the state. 
As Professor Sorenson indicates, the basie mille- 
narianism of Lenin and of most of the other Bol- 
sheviks pushed them to decisions which were sel- 
dom fully rational, and have proved in many cases 
harmful to their own goals. The process continues 
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day. Brezhnev, faced with the usual serious crisis 
. agriculture and a growing industrial crisis, can 
aly ask Soviet workers to go once again into the 
reach, to fight on to victory, all military meta- 
hors, and not overly applicable, one would think, 
» what are basically flawed economic structures. 
rofessor Sorenson makes it clear why and when 
oviet politics and Soviet economics became hope- 
ssly entwined, so that any reforms on the eco- 
omic side threaten the power and integrity of the 
ommunist Party. 

All and all a very useful book. Professor Soren- 
on does not entirely avoid the usual difficulty of 
dentifying “workers,” working class, trade union 

ovements, labor movements, though he does 
struggle to make clear which he is speaking about 
and when. This is especially necessary for the 
sarly years when the “spontaneous organization of 
che “working class” seems to have taken the form 
of factory committees of an anarcho-syndicalist 
rast. In many cases the Bolsheviks imposed trade 
unions as a method of control. The genuine unions 
which had roots in the Tsarist period, like the rail- 
way workers, became opposed to Bolshevik control 
and had to be crushed. The whole picture of “la- 
bor” is further clouded by the traditional strong 
ties of the Russian industrial worker to his native 
village and by the failure except in a few crafts for 
any sense of class identity to develop. 

One does not have to go as far as the Jate Isaac 
Deutscher in assuming that an emerging “working 
class” will come to play a major role as a class in 
the full Marxist sense in future Soviet politics to 
develop a feeling that the present Soviet labor 
union structure has its weaknesses, and that the 
relationship “labor-unions,” and Party-State may 
be a critical one in the future. It is interesting 
to note that in the recent (1966) Industry and 
Labour in the USSR, a work by Soviet industrial 
sociologists, there is no attempt to discuss the 
role of the trade unions. One suspects no Soviet 
sociologist would care to comment. 

Professor Sorenson also struggles with the sub- 
ject of historical inevitability vs. the only too ob- 
vious Bolshevik manipulations, and comes out 
strongly for the proposition that the Soviet Re- 
gime was the product of a series of accidents. This 
is of course a hardy perennial, and has been han- 
dled better elsewhere. 

It is a pity, especially in view of the useful doc- 
umentation and bibliography, that the book was 
not provided with an adequate index.—Lots STONE, 
SUNY at Albany. 


The Working-Class Tories: Authority, Deference, 
and Stable Democracy. By ERIC A. NorDLINGER, 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1967. 
Pp. 276. $8.95.) 


This book is one of a series of writings in recent 
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years about “the working class Tory vote.” Nord- 
linger joins several political scientists and jour- 
nalists in placing a great emphasis on those mem- 
bers of the English working class who cast their 
vote upwards to the middle class Tory party. © 
While such a voting pattern surely does exist, it 
is baffing why, in contemporary English politics, 
this is considered so important or, for that matter, 
so unusual. For if one broadens the field of view 
to also include a look at middle class voting be- 
havior, one finds that not a very much larger 
percentage of the working class vote Tory than 
the middle class vote Labour (82% and 20%, re- 
spectively). Further, it is significant that these 


‘figures were derived using objective class defini- 


tions, and, if people’s own subjective class identi- 
fications are instead employed, then the figures 
come yet closer together (28% and 21%, respec- 
tively). Data taken from Butler and Stokes, Poli- 
tical Change in Britain, pp. 106, 76). 

Nordlinger again embraces the views of others 
when he explains much of this working class Tory 
voting as due to deferential attitudes. For years, 
citations of “deference theories” have been promi- 
nent in the literature as explanations of the work- 
ing class Tory vote; however, actual survey results 
have shown that the large majority of the reasons 
given are not deferential, but rather give the same 
reasons the rest of the English population gives for 
voting Tory. The reasons are fairly common and 
expected ones concerning “bread and butter” is- 
sues, government management, and the personal- 
ity and ability of party leaders (without attempt- 
ing to construe the latter as “deference”). These 
reasons are just as valid for the working class as 
for the middle class—especially if one considers that 
the Tories were just completing a well-managed 
and prosperous fourteen year rule at the time of 
Nordlinger’s study in the summer of 1964, and that 
they had been actively appealing to working class 
interests ever since the Reform Bill of 1867, as 
McKenzie and Silver amply document in their 
book, Angels in Marble. 

Of couse, there are a scattering of “deferentials” 
among the working class. But the answers to open- 
ended questions in surveys show that they are a 
minor phenomenon. Nordliger approached his 
data in such a way—predicated upon an Eckstein- 
ian theory of attitudes toward authority relations 
—that he overemphasized the “deferential” aspect 
of working class Toryism, so much so that to him 
it is the vital key to England’s stability as a de- 
mocracy. 

There are several reasons why this overemphasis 
on the deference explanation resulted. First, Nord- 
linger did not incorporate the middle class into his 
sample, so contrasts of its political attitudes and 
voting behavior with those of the working class 
were impossible. This distorted his perspective as 
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to the importance and uniqueness of working class 
voting deviancy and the deferential theory under- 
lying it. Second, he did not place enough emphasis 
on—or more accurately, he did not derive the vital 
œ% deductions from—the open-ended questions he 
asked about the parties, and they provide definite 
clues as to the place of “deference” versus other 
explanations the working class gave for supporting 
the Tories. Third, he defined “deferentials” on the 
basis of answers to two close-ended questions—pre- 
senting structured, forced-choice questions that 
may have had little relevance to the subject’s ac- 
tual thinking about politics and the parties. (Open- 
ended questions asking the things people like and 
dislike about the parties should instead have been 
used to define who the “deferentials” were—they 
reveal the spontaneous feelings of subjects.) The 
fact that only 28% of the working class Tory 
voters replied affirmatively to two dichotomous 
questions, and, hence, were classified as “defer- 
entials” in Nordlinger’s scheme, should have alert- 
ed him that this was not a sizable quantity on at 
least two counts: one, 28% is a small figure rela- 
tive to the emphasis Nordlinger placed on it; two, 
one would expect 25% of the working class Tory 
sample to choose the two affirmative replies by 
chance alone. 

A last effort by Nordlinger to emphasize the im- 
portance of the 28% deferential figure is also ques- 
tionable in its interpretation. Several questions 
purporting to tap “acquiescence” to political au- 
thority showed somewhat higher values than the 
28% figure. But a real problem is in understand- 
ing the meaning of these results. Were individuals 
truly conscious of and acquiescing to the political 
authority structure, or were they rather manifest- 
ing a disinterest in or remoteness from politics in 
general? If the working class is little involved in 
politics, it is difficult to impute a general feeling 
of conscious deference toward the political author- 
ity structure typified by Tory rule. 

The rest of Nordlinger’s analysis basically con- 
trasts the working class Tory “deferential” and 
“pragmatic” voters (the latter are the 72% residue) 
with the working class Labour voters, on various 
social, attitudinal, and behavioral variables, The 
Tory “pragmatists” are those working class Tory 
voters who answered the two close-ended questions 
in any combination other than giving affirmative 
replies to both. A fourth category in the tables 
Nordlinger presents in his book is “all working 
class Tory voters,” combining the “deferential” and 
“pragmatist” categories. 

Throughout the multitude of tables presented, 
one is more impressed with the absence of analytic 
differences between the working class Tory and 
Labour voters than by their presence. Small differ- 
ences are the rule and not the exception. In the 
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ease of comparisons between all Tory and all L 
bour voters, it is possible that either (a) the t 
groups did not in reality differ much on vario 
criteria or (b) they just were not different on th 
particular criteria Nordlinger selected for his analy 
sis. As for the comparisons of the two separat 
categories of Tory voters, “deferentials” an 
“pragmatists,” with Labour voters one feels re 
strained because it is difficult to know what weigh 
to put on the categories as defined. Several of th 
cross-breaks indicate the volatility of the “defer 
ential” group, and, although there probably ar 
some true “deferentials” in this category, ther 
seems to be a lot of “random noise” here also. Th 
residue “pragmatist” group of the Tory voters an 
the Labour voters seem to be quite similar—th 
first being attracted to the Tories for their issue 
and the second being attracted to Labour for it 
policies. But essentially, it ig socio-economic con 
siderations which probably underlie the vote deci 
sions of these two groups. 

One of the several cases in which Nordlinger does 
not find a relationship is when contrasting age (or 
“political generation”) to his typology of working 
class Tory and Labour voters. This is surprising 
since both the McKenzie-Silver and Butler-Stokes 
studies found a relationship, and, the latter espe- 
cially, probed it to reveal still other factors than 
issues which prompted working class Toryism— 
basically, the socialization of children into Tory 
allegiance by parents who lived during the time 
when Labour was not a major contestant on the 
electoral scene. The strength of such identification 
increases over time as has been shown in Ameri- 
can voting studies, shaping attitudes toward lead- 
ers, issues, etc.-—without necessarily implying “def- 
erence” but rather the intrinsic value placed on 
psychological identification with a party. These so- 
cialized children are now the older cohorts of the 
Butler-Stokes sample and are largely responsible 
for the greater percentage of working class who 
vote Tory than middle class who vote Labour 
mentioned above. The cross-class voting of the 
younger cohorts, on the other hand, balances out— 
the younger set choosing their parties more on the 
basis of policy and issue reasons. 

Other causal factors also seem to have been 
missed by Nordlinger in explaining working class 
Toryism—regional differences, religious differences, 
the “government turnover” philosophy of the peo- 
ple, and the decline of the Liberal party in British 
politics with its resulting redistribution of the 
working class vote. Despite Nordlinger’s stated in- 
tentions, he picked very few relevant variables 
and engaged in hardly any multivariate analysis. 
In essence, one learned little from Nordimger’s 
work about the phenomenon of working class Tory- 
ism, the factors affecting it, or the proper per- 
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pective in which to place its relevance and impor- 
ance on the larger British political scene-—Jrr- 
20LD G. Rusk, Purdue University. 


Latin American Peasant Movements. Eomp By 
Henry LANDSBERGER (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1969. Pp. 476. $12.50.) 


Though peasants have comprised more than half 
of the population of Latin America and in recent 
years peasant movements have emerged in a num- 
der of countries, only isolated case studies have ap- 
peared in print. Latin American Peasant Move- 
ments by Henry Landsberger is the first serious 
attempt to provide us with a collection of detailed 
zase studies of peasant politics. Moreover the edi- 
‘or, in his introductory essay, has provided us with 
a thoughtful comprehensive analytic framework 
for understanding the dynamic factors affecting 
the emergence and growth of peasant movements. 
Lhe title of the opening essay, “The Role of Peas- 
ant Movements and Revolts in Development” js a 
misnomer; rather the bulk of the artiele is con- 
cerned with the emergence of peasant movements, 
the impact of development on their growth and 
the social-economic and political determinants of 
peasant politics. The opening essay purports to 
provide a common framework for analysis, though 
most of the contributors “deviate” considerably 
from it, perhaps because some of the essays are 
derived from doctoral dissertations written inde- 
pendently of this book. 

The major value of these essays is found in the 
abundant descriptive details and the attempt to 
isolate variables accounting for movement varia- 
tions, Unlike the impressionistic and discursive es- 
says written by many of the older Latin Ameri- 
canists we find the beginning aitempts to apply 
quantitative techniques (Powell and Pearson’s es- 
says, for example) and in-depth political-anthropo- 
logical studies. 

The countries in which movements are studied 
include Venezuela, Mexico, Bolivia, Chile, Peru 
(two essays), Guatemala and Brazil. An excellent 
concluding essay by Ernest Feder discusses the 
impact of ruling class repression on peasant move- 
ments, an area, of research which unfortunately is 
too often neglected by U. S. political scientists. 

As a pioneering effort, the essays in this case- 
book have a number of defects—both in method- 
ology and in the analysis of the descriptive mate- 
rial. 

In his essay “Guatemala: The Peasant Union 
Movement” Neal Pearson bases a substantial part 
of his analysis of peasant political attitudes on a 
secondary analysis of data collected from impris- 
oned peasants. Data based on interviews which 
could be political-incriminating and lead to possi- 
ble physical elimination is hardly reliable. Hence 
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Pearson’s assertion that “there was no significant 
correlation between being informed and member- 
ship in any of the organizations” may have been 
largely a product of the circumstances in which 
the “interviews” were taking place: interrogation ine 
a jail by a member of the State Department, 
Office of Intelligence Research. 

In their accounts of the activities of the oppo- 
nents of peasant movements in Brazil, Guatemala, 
Bolivia, and Mexico there is almost a total absence 
of discussion of the role of the U. 8—though it is 
well known that the CIA was intimately involved 
in reversing the agrarian movement in 
Guatemala; that the U. S. provided economic and 
diplomatic support to the military junta that 
seized power and suppressed the peasant move- 
ment in Brazil: that the U. S. provided the finan- 
cial and technical resources that reconstituted the 
Bolivian Army which eventually ousted the peas- 
ant-based MNR; that U. S. military expeditions 
invaded Mexico and attempted to destroy the 
peasant armies, etc. 

Powell’s account of the “success” of the peasant 
unions in Venezuela is a gross misrepresentation of 
its actual accomplishments—which he states m 
general terms but fails to detail. The great major- 
ity of Venezuelan peasants have either migrated 
to the growing urban slums or remained landless. 
The majority of agrarian reform “beneficiaries” 
have been given inadequate technical and financial 
assistance resulting in their subsisting on isolated 
plots of land. Furthermore, the power of the large 
landowners has not been seriously challenged in 
rural areas; together with a new class of middle 
class farmer (about twenty percent of the agrarian 
reform beneficiaries) they devour the larger part 
of the credits and marketing facilities made avail- 
able for agrarian development; and the future 
trend is for these conditions to be accentuated. 

A large and significant peasant movement orga- 
nized by left-wing Catholics—who have since been 
forced out of the Christian Democratic Party— 
and Marxists has emerged for the first time in 
Chile during the past six years. Unfortunately 
Professor Landsberger chose to discuss a seventcen 
year old episode involving a defunct peasant 
union in the South of Chile. While his analysis is 
suggestive, his attempt in the concluding para- 
graphs to link his case study up with contemporary 
political developments is feeble. The members of 
the Catholic Left which have organized the ma- 
jority of the unions were in grammar school when 
the events Landsberger describes took place. Fur- 
thermore the Marxist parties have enjoyed far more 
success in gaining the allegiance of the peasantry 
than Professor Landsberger is aware of. During the 
1964 elections, in the central valley, a plurality of 
male rural voters cast their ballots for the Social- 
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ist-Communist candidate. These facts are hardly 
indicative of a “crushing defeat.” 

The account of the Mexican peasant movement 
by White also exaggerates the degree of success 

wand fails to adequately take account of the enor- 
mous number of peasants who have not been ma- 
terially affected by the revolution. Along with the 
bulk of the Mexicologists he fails to recognize the 
emergence of new exploitative classes which have 
emerged in the last twenty years and which clothe 
their political rhetoric in the language of peasant 
revolution while liquidating or co-opting grass 
roots peasant leaders who attempt to extend the 
revolution to the present day. 

There are occasional intellectual lapses among 
some of the authors attempting to interpret peas- 
ant behavior that reveal some of their prejudices. 
For example, Powell inelegantly informs us that: 
“Current peasant choices of agrarian reform bene- 

` fits and housing over education are perfectly con- 
sistent with everything we know (SIC) about the 
absence of deferred gratification behavior in back- 
ward peoples.” One wonders who really is “back- 


ward”: a peasant in search of a home and land for. 


survival or a U.S. professor advising him to defer 
these “gratifications”.... 

On the other hand the article by Cotler and 
Portocarrero on Peruvian peasant unions and 
Cynthia Hewitt on Brazilian peasant movements 
are more balanced accounts, less influenced by the 
liberal biases found among the other contributors. 

Huizer and Hewitt compile a comprehensive 
bibliography which will be especially helpful to the 
specialist largely because many of the entries are 
not generally available-~James Perras, The 
Pennsylvania State University. 


The Unionizatton of Teachers: A Case Study of 
the UFT. By STEPHEN Core. (New York: Fred- 
erick Praeger Publishers, 1969. Pp. 245. $8.00.) 

Teacher Unions and Associations: A Comparative 

. Study. Evivep BY ALBERT A. BLUM. (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1969. Pp. 353. $9.50.) 


As interest in the politics of education expands, 
there has been an increased concern with the role 
of teacher organization. In 1967, Harmon Zeigler 

‘wrote The Political Life of American Teachers, a 
study based primarily on a survey of Oregon 
teachers. Also in that same year, James M. Clark 
published Teachers and Politics in France, a pres- 
sure group study. Two years later Alan Rosenthal 
wrote Pedagogues and Power, a comparative study 
of teacher organizations in five American cities. 
Now Stephen Cole has produced a sociological his- 
tory of the United Federation of Teachers (UFT), 
the nation’s largest union local; and Albert Blum 
has edited a collection of essays on teacher move- 
ments in nine countries. 

The growth of UFT, now more than 50,000 
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members strong, is a story worth telling not onl 
because of its implications for American educa 
tion, but also because of its significance in the de 
velopment of unions for professionals, particularl 
government workers. Professor Cole, a young soci 
ologist from Stony Brook, uses two principal re 
search methods: interviews with 22 union leader 
and a survey based on mail questionnaires re 
turned by 331 New York teachers after their strike 
of 1962 (supplemented occasionally by a second 
survey of 126 teachers in Perth Amboy, New Jer- 
sey taken after their strike in 1965). 

Until 1960, the history of teacher organizations 
in New York City was a tale of utter frustration. 
Fragmented along subject matter, grade level, geo- 
graphical, ideological and religious lines, the teach- 
ers were at one time “represented” by 160 different 
groups. During the depression, teaching in New 
York City was one of the best jobs in the country. 
After World War II, however, neither salaries nor 
status of teachers kept pace with other professions. 
Dissatisfaction mounted but the necessary mili- 
tancy to overcome internal divisions and to take 
action was slow to develop. 

Part of the problem is that the ability to strike 
is both symbolically and functionally the key to 
successful union organization. Yet, traditionally, 
teachers feared to use this weapon, believing that 
whatever economic gain might be garnered would 
be offset by a loss of professional and class status. 
Furthermore such strikes were everywhere illegal. 

The UFT was formed in March 1960 by a 
merger of the CATU, a dissident group of high 
school teachers, and the Teachers Guild, the rem- 
nants of the socialist movement among teachers. 
Six months later, the new union launched a strike 
to achieve collective bargaining and in 1962 another 
strike for wages. As strikes go neither was much of 
a spectacle. Most teachers crossed picket lines, and 
in the face of this low support and court injunc- 
tions, union leaders called the strikes off after the 
first day. But collective bargaining was won and 
the day after the second strike. Governor Rocke- 
feller “found” $13 million in additional state aid 
for the schools. This meant $1000 a year raise for 
each teacher plus substantial fringe benefits. It was 
a lesson the teachers could not ignore and union 
membership boomed. 

Cole’s analysis of the strike focuses on two is- 
sues: which teachers were most likely to strike 
and which social conditions make such strikes 
effective? 

Who are the militant teachers? Fifty-nine per- 
cent of the teachers in New York’s publie schools 
are Jewish as are an even higher percentage of the 
most visible union leaders. Cole finds, however, 
that militancy is related less to being Jewish than 
to family background that was lower-class, Demo- 
eratic and pro-union. In Perth Amboy, where Jews 
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were more middle-class, Catholics were the most 
militant. Indeed there appears to be a negative 
correlation between intensity of religion and union 
militancy. 

Other factors relating to militancy were youth, 
male sex, and teaching in a high school or even 
more a junior high. (These latter schools have the 
most discipline problems and the highest staff 
turnovers.) The educational philosophy of respon- 
dents, if one accepts the questions Cole asked as 
valid indicators, was not a factor. 

Perhaps because of his limited sample size, Cole 
made no attempt to determine the attitudes of 
Black or Puerto Rican teachers regarding the 
strike. Given the current conflict between these 
minority groups and the UFT and the anti-union 
stance of the Afro-American Teachers Association, 
these attitudes would have been an interesting di- 
mension to the study. In the light of these current 
hostilities, there is a certain irony in the uninten- 
tional assist the civil rights movement gave to 
union solidarity. According to one union orga- 
nizer: 


The teachers have been very afraid of committing illegal 
acts, and this is why the civil rights movement has been 
so important. Without the civil rights movement there never 
would have been so many teachers’ strikes. The civil rights 
movement has given legitimacy to breaking the law when 
the law is immoral. The law prohibiting teacher strikes is 
immoral... . (p. 74) 


As Cole points out the response of the men on 
the other side of the bargaining table to the 
growth of union power was generally weak or er- 
ratic. None of the potential techniques of social 
control—displays of paternalism, token conces- 
sions, co-optation of leaders or legal sanctions—was 
used very effectively. Sanctions, the author sug- 
gests, were particularly difficult to apply because 
of the prolabor stance of Mayor Robert Wagner's 
administration and because the relevant statute 
(the Condon-Wadlin Act) called for instant dis- 
missal of strikers, an overkill penalty few authori- 
ties were willing to invoke. These are clearly im- 
portant factors, but Cole’s failure to interview 
members of the school board or other political of- 
ficials makes this chapter more speculative than 
necessary. 

The most interesting policy question Cole dis- 
cusses is whether unionization has had a negative 
effect on the professional interest of teachers in 
the improvement of schools. On this issue, which 
is the classic controversy between the National 
Educational Association and the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers (the UFT’s parent), the author 
is rather skeptical about’ the union’s position. 
When there has been a choice between increasing 
the strength of the organization or advancing edu- 
cational reform, Cole believes, UFT leaders have 
chosen the former. While on two issues, salaries 
and class size, the union has won substantial gains 
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for its membership and education generally; the 
leadership has also blocked reform of teacher li- 
censing and evaluation procedures. The union has 
opposed the kind of faculty participation in hiring 
and promotion decisions common in universities 
on the grounds that such participation by its 
members would obscure management-labor dis- 
tinctions. 

This conflict between the well-being of the orga- 
nization and the desperate need to reform urban 
schools may have a great influence on the future 
of teachers unions. Unfortunately, however, Cole’s 
book was completed before the recent struggle 
over school decentralization in New York City be- 
gan and he devotes only two pages in an epilogue 
to the subject. Though the decentralization issue 
is far from settled in New York and is just now 
emerging in other cities, the demand for account- 
ability and performance that it represents may in 
the long run affect the union’s ability to advance 
the economic interest of teachers, guard such per- 
quisites as tenure or maintain internal solidarity. 
If as Cole found, the young, the poor and the lib- 
eral were the most ardent union members a de- 
cade ago, these same groups today often view 
unions as part of the establishment. These educa- 
tional militants have found a new cause and a new 
enemy. 

Albert Blum, Professor of Labor and Industrial 
Relations at Michigan State, has collected ten 
original essays on teacher unions and associations 
“|. . to better understand the organizations teach- 
ers are developing as they make their demands.” 
(p. vii) The volume, arranged alphabetically, in- 
cludes chapters on Canada, England, West Ger- 
many, India, Japan, Mexico, Nigeria, Thailand, 
the United States, and a final chapter on interna- 
tional teacher organizations. This interna! arrange- 
ment and the nation-by-nation format suggest 
that the essays were commissioned and assem- 
bled without considering the need for a common 
analytical framework. 

Consequently, the contributions which are also 
written from several disciplinary perspectives, pro- 
duce very little in the way of comparative analy- 
sis. Many of the essays are unfocused descriptive 
inventories of the various organizations in each 
country rather than explorations into the sources 
and consequences of organizational behavior. 

Blum suggests the concepts of professionalism 
and unionism as an organizing theme, while argu- 
ing that a major purpose of comparative study is 
“«... to permit us to see our own problems and our 
answers to these problems from a wider vantage 
point.” (p. vii) Professionalism/unionism may be 
appropriate categories for analyzing some aspects 
of the American scene; however, their ideological 
flavor, American origins, and tendency to reduce 
the complexity of stances taken by professional 
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organizations, suggests that they alone cannot 
serve as a framework for the comparative study of 
teacher organizations. 

` A preferable approach might have utilized the 
well-established literatures on organizational the- 
ory, industrial relations, group politics (particu- 
larly Lipset and Schwartz’ essay “The Politics of 
Professionals” in Vollmer and Mills, Professional- 
ization) and comparative political behavior to ar- 
ticulate the goals of research in this field. 

A framework for the comparative analysis of 
teacher organizations must perform at least three 
tasks, First, it should help identify those variables 
which cause the diverse patterns of organizational 
behavior among teachers, Second, the framework 
ought to provide the analyst with a device for 
comparing the structure and behavior of teacher 
organizations. Third, and most difficult, it should 
provide some criteria for identifying the most im- 
portant probable consequences of organized activ- 
ity on the part of teachers. Ideally, the scheme 
should help us explore the “feedback” effects of 
organizational behavior on the society and the or- 
ganization itself. It should also suggest what im- 
pact these patterns of behavior have for the gov- 
ernance of education and the quality of education. 

Moscow and Doherty approach this ideal in 
their fine overview of the United States. They ar- 
gue that the behavior of local affiliates of the 
NEA and the AFT is probably more satisfactorily 
explained by variables such as state-to-state differ- 
ences in collective bargaining laws, alliances with 
labor organizations, increases in the proportion of 
men in the profession, competition between the ri- 
val organizations, and changes in the level of edu- 
cational quality rather than by their professional- 
ism or unionism identification. They also suggest 
that the professionalism—unionism issue, linked as 
it is to the problem of educational quality, cannot 
be resolved until an “. .. adequate yardstick exists 
by which one can measure education quality.” (p. 
331) 

They surmise: 

. that urban schools have deteriorated in recent years, 
but it would be foolish to attempt to show a cause and effect 
relationship between bargaining (a characteristic of union- 
ism) and the decline in quality. ... In fact it might be 
easier to show that it was the decline in educational quality 
that precipitated bargaining, and that without some form of 
collective activity, the erosion would have been much more 
rapid. (p. 331} 

Although the essay on Canada by Douglas Muir 
is a substantial and well-written piece, it focuses 
on the diverse legal frameworks regulating teach- 
er’s rights to bargain collectively rather than on 
explanations of the organizational behavior of 
Canadian unions and associations. There is only a 
passing reference, for example, to the complex mo- 
saic of the fascinating teacher movement m Que- 
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bec, where associations reflect the linguistic and 
religious cleavages of the province. 

Similarly, Natarajan’s chapter on India is also 
entirely descriptive. The author does not speculate 
on the possible consequences for the development 
of teacher organizations of the decentralization 
represented by the “Community Development 
Blocks.” 

Professors Heenan and Wranski in their chapter 
on Thailand describe a myriad of specialized 
teacher organizations such as the Pre-School Edu- 
cation Association of Thailand. They devote three 
pages to a listing of the welfare and continuing 


education programs of the Khuru Sapha, the gov- 


ernment sponsored “company union” which all 
Thai teachers must join, without explaining why 
teacher organizations in Thailand have not 
achieved even a minimal degree of autonomy. 

Victor Alba’s essay on Mexico also fails to ex- 
plain why teacher unions may have lost their au- 
tonomy. Why the teacher unions became largely 
linked to the Ministry of Education rather than 
the official party (Partido Revolucionario Institu- 
cional) is a critical question he left unanswered. 

The outstanding contribution to this volume is 
the chapter on Nikkyoso, Japan’s most important 
and powerful teacher union. Solomon Levine, who 
authored Industrial Relations in Postwar Japan, 
accounts for the rise and decline of Nikkydso since 
the occupation, tracing its relationship to the la- 
bor movement, the Ministry of Education, and its 
ability to adapt to the centralized, decentralized 
and again re-centralized system of education in 
Japan since 1945. In what might well have served 
as a model for the entire volume, Levine’s tour de 
force focuses on “. . . those features that appear 
useful for comparing Japan’s experience with other 
nations.” (p. 142) 

While Blum’s book takes the first step of sug- 
gesting that the comparative study of teacher or- 
ganizations is worthy of our further attention, 
there is obviously much theorizing and research to 
be done. 

Only eleven years ago, Thomas Eliot in an essay 
in this Review (December, 1959) accurately com- 
plained that political scientists had woefully ne- 
glected the politics of education. Since then, how- 
ever, the number of universities offering courses in 
the field has grown to at least 44 and reading lists, 
albeit with some significant gaps, can be assembled 
for both American politics and the comparative 
politics of education. Cole and Blum have made 
useful contributions to these lists and several more 
comprehensive and theoretical works in the field 
are on the way.—PauL M. Comen, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Grorcz R. La Noves, 
Teachers College, Columbia University and Hor- 
ace Mann-Lincoln Institute. 
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ontemporary Yugoslavia: Twenty Years of So- 
cialist Experiment. EDITED BY WAYNE S. VUCIN- 
IcH. (Berkeley: University of California, 1969. 
Pp. 441. $9.50.) 


This anthology of recent writings by seven con- 
tributors grew out of a conference on contempo- 
rary Yugoslavia held at Stanford University in 
December of 1965. Five of these articles were pre- 
pared for that conference; two others (on Yugo- 
slav Marxist thought and on Yugoslav modern- 
ization) were commissioned. In light of these 
facts, this volume is surprisingly coherent in its 
diversity. In short, it represents a solid contribu- 
tion to the study of contemporary Yugoslavia, 
and, although flawed, is well worth purchasing. To 
give some idea of the book’s usefulness, I shall 
comment briefly on some of its weak points and 
its strengths. First off, how is it “flawed”? 

The weaknesses of these efforts taken as a whole 
consist of being misleading, uneven and occasion- 
ally blatantly inconsistent. Like some comely 
women, this book is very attractive—even though 
its feet are much too big. The title, that is to say, 
is misleading, for one does not expect fully one 
third of the text of a work on “twenty years of so- 
cialist experiment” (sic) to survey pre-1945 Yugo- 
slavia. The market abounds with a wide variety of 
competent works that provide that “necessary 
foundation.” Unevenness is to be expected in an an- 
thology, even among writers such as these seven 
who primarily are historically oriented. But the in- 
consistencies scem to indicate that several of these 
contributors did not take time to apprise them- 
selves of each others efforts. For example, compare 
Tomasevich (p. 62) with Vucinich (pp. 25, 278) on 
the significance of the Concordat which was re- 
jected by the Yugoslav parliament in 1937. 

Turning to the body of the book, it offers much 
to inform the observer of modern Yugoslavia. 
Wayne Vucinich presents inter-war Yugoslavia in 
an even-handed fashion, setting the heavily histor- 
ical tone that characterizes the entire book. Occa- 
sional lapses into historicism and a conspicuous 
absence of well-founded generalizations mar a gen- 
erally profound presentation of Yugoslav political 
development during that period. 

Jozo Tomasevich does deliver (as promised in 
the preface) “the finest short treatment of the 
enormously complicated Yugoslav war scene cur- 
rently available,” indicating in passing that Yugo- 
slavia’s stormy relations with the USSR began 
as early as 1942. Noteworthy is his judicious seven 
point conclusion. 

Woodford McClellan’s “Postwar Political Evo- 
lution” and Phyllis Auty’s “Yugolsavia’s Interna- 
tional Relations (1945-1965)” jointly provide a 
sensitive analysis of Yugoslavia’s domestic and in- 
ternational political metamorphosis during those 


two decades. As Tito remarked bitterly to Phyllis 
Auty in 1951, the Yugoslavs have seldom had very 
satisfactory relations with the Russians. Perhans 
this candid comment from the George Washington 
of Yugoslavia could serve as the implicit theme of 
this book. 

George Macesich is quite disappointing in his 
efforts to inform the reader of “Major Trends in 
the Postwar Economy of Yugoslavia.” Evidently 
an economic historian by nature, he immerses the 
reader in waves of economic statistics that all too 
seldom are examined for meaning. The facts too 
often are mute; Macesich describes not wisely but 
too well, often Jeaving major tasks of explanation 
and evaluation to the reader. Most inexcusable, 
however, is his cursory treatment of what several 
of these writers admit to being perhaps the most 
important contribution of the Yugoslavs to Marx- 
ist theory and practice: the principle of self-man- 
agement and self-administration, in both economic 
and political spheres of activity. Closest to a gen- 
eral appraisal is his opaque statement (pp. 
229-230) that 


Strict application of such principles of management to an 
economic enterprise when coupled with the assumption of 
income-maximizing worker-managers has been shown to be 
theoretically inferior to existing practices in capitalist firms. 
... This does not mean that the Yugoslav system is not 
workable. It does mean that it is not fully efficient in the 
economic sense. 


One wishes that Macesich would join his some- 
times astute theoretical remarks to a firm descrip- 
tion of the effectiveness of those principles in 
practice, especially as to how they vary in imple- 
mentation from one region to another within Yu- 
goslavia. 

Vucinich, in his second contribution “National- 
ism and Communism” draws the reader again back 
to inter-war Yugoslavia, and leads him up to date 
through a historical labyrinth of internecine war- 
fares that strain a Westerner’s imagination. Truly, 
as George Bailey commented (in The Reporier. 
July 1, 1955), Yugoslavia “harbours a family of 
nations united by the fear that their hatred of 
each other may be exploited by the outsiders.” 
The Yugoslav communists have been able to sur- 
mount those animosities by pioneering in the con- 
struction of an independent, unitary (yet federal!) 
socialist state. Paradoxically, this not only allows 
for, but encourages real, sustained effort at politi- 
cal and economic decentralization. Although not 
yet fully achieved, this is a tribute to Yugoslav 
native pragmatic ingenuity and to their stubborn- 
ness in the face of a usually hostile, powerful 
USSR. 

M. George Zaninovich presents “The Yugoslav 
Variation on Marx” in such sophisticated and per- 
suasive fashion that it almost defies critical com- 
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ment. This talented theoriest weaves together six 
threads of discussion into a colorful fabric that 
displays well Yugoslavia’s “interesting and lively 
theorizing’—warts and all, The struggle of na- 
“tional liberation as a founding act of the Yugoslav 
state is quite stimulating reading. The immediate 
post-liberation, heavily Stalinist beliefs are forgot- 
ten by many current adulators of Yugoslavia. The 
basic Yugoslav conception of man and the man- 
nature relation is another artful exploration in 
mythology and political anthropology. Very in- 
triguing is Zaninovich’s discussion of the Yugoslav 
theory of state and society, which comprehends 
such matters as centralism, bureaucracy, etatism, 
decentralization, and self-government, touching 
also upon the newly qualified role of the Party. 
The Yugoslav theory of dynamics and socio-eco- 
nomic change shed light on the “socialist trans- 
formation” and the transition to communism. Fi- 
nally, the nature and implications of the much- 
touted “young Marx” are examined for insights 
into current internal criticisms of the Yugoslav re- 
gime, aS well as into the justifications offered by 
that regime itself for their rather bold theoretical 
(and practical) innovations. 

This brilliant essay deserves close reading, for it 
will stand for some time as a major contribution 
to the study of Marxist theory and practice in 
general, and of modern day Yugoslavia in particu- 
lar. The data of this article (as well as all others 
in this volume) are heavily based on a wide and 
deep reading of diverse Yugoslav sources in Serbo- 
Croation. Further, the footnotes are valuable (and 
quite readable) for following lines of the argument 
in greater depth. 

Logically it would seem that Joel Halpern’s 
finely wrought work of condensation on “Modern- 
ization in an Ethnically Diverse State,” would fol- 
low the Macesich offering in the procession of au- 
thors—but it doesn’t. Rather, it serves as the con- 
cluding piece of this book, perhaps because it 
leaves the reader content after being simultane- 
ously enlightened and entertained, in the best 
sense. Halpern’s grasp of a wealth of data, pre- 
sented with great verve, is formidable. His com- 
ments, weaving together economics, history, an- 
thropology, geography, education, and political 
science, happily propel the reader to think about 
urbanization of the villages and peasantization of 
the towns, the role of extended families and kin 
ties in easing the pains of modernization, the eman- 
cipation of Yugoslav women, the Eastern Euro- 
pean concept of kultur, and, most ingeniously, 
school primers as an index of regional moderniza- 
tion. This book ends on the up beat. 

One final note. The excellent index merits men- 
tion. Unfortunately the binding, although a color- 
ful and attractive grey and red, broke after one 
month’s use (U.C. publishers, are you listening?). 
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Overall, this is an excellent source of stimulating 
and carefully considered thoughts on that mosi 
deviant socialist state, Yugoslavia. It is well wort 
reading —Grorce Warne Brapiey, San Francisc 
State College. 


Australian Federalism in the Courts. By Grorrret 
Sawer. (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1969. Pp. 262. $12.50.) 


The Effect of Judicial Review on Federal-Stati 
Relations in Australia, Canada, and the Unitec 
States. By RicHarp E. JowNston. (Bator 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1970 
Pp. 320. $12.00.) 


Albert Venn Dicey, the doyen of English anc 
Empire constitutional jurists in the golden age im- 
mediately before the outbreak of World War I 
criticized federalism as meaning, variously, weal 
government, conservatism, and finally legalism 
Geoffrey Sawer, an Australian lawyer, and Richarc 
Johnston, an American political scientist fror 
North Texas State University, address themselves 
to this third aspect of Dicey’s triadic criticism o! 
federalism, for each is concerned with the politica 
impact of the courts on federalism in the exercise 
of judicial review of the constitution. Both book: 
are comparative in emphasis, Professor Johnston’s 
expressly and Professor Sawer in fact if not ir 
stated design. Any study of the judicial interpreta- 
tion of the Australian Constitution, of course, 
could hardly avoid taking note of American expe- 
rience, since not merely did the Founding Fathers 
of the Australian Constitution borrow freely from 
the American Constitution in drafting their own 
constitutional text, but two of the leading judicial 
personalities, Isaacs and Dixon, were well ac- 
quainted with American Supreme Court decisions 
and drew freely upon them in their judgments. 

Sawer’s book is a non-technical book, clearly in- 
tended for the general social science reader as 
much as for law students. In a country that treats 
its constitution, and even more its constitutional 
judges, soberly and ponderously, Sawer has pro- 
vided us with illuminating flashes of personal 
character and temperament of the individual 
judges which do much to explain otherwise idio- 
syncratic or aberrant judicial opinions. The fre- 
quent wit and irreverence and also the facility of 
style in Sawer’s handling of the discussion of what 
are surely the most consistently long and also the 
most determinedly academic and conceptual court 
judgments among all the federal countries, may 
help to introduce a new and much-needed element 
of American-style Legal Realism into Australian 
constitutional law. 

All the same, one cannot help wondering again 
after reading Sawer’s book, how much Australian 
federalism, as law-in-action today, is really a re- 
sponse to calls for ethnic-cultural diversity or re- 
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gional particularism as in other federal societies; 
and how much, by contrast, it is a purely artificial, 
lawyer’s creation—a sort of play within a play, 
built upon the scholarly erudition and the concep- 
tualistie elaborations of what must surely be the 
ablest public law bar in the Commonwealth 
Countries. Felix Frankfurter used to recognise the 
degree of logical refinement of Australian constitu- 
tional jurisprudence in his remark, repeated more 
than once to visiting legal delegations, that the 
High Court of Australia was the World’s strongest 
English-speaking court. It may be a tribute to the 
resilience of Australian society, if not rather a tes- 
timony to its relative un-complexity and freedom 
from internal strife, that it has survived such a 
continually rich diet of legal logic—Begriffsjuris- 
prudenz—without too much of a political strain 
developing between the positive law and the soci- 
ety that it is intended to serve. If cases like the 
Bank Nationalisation case of 1948, in the political 
conflict between a Socialist federal government 
and a laissez-faire-oriented judiciary may seem, on 
a superficial view, to confirm the old maxim from 
American Constitutional history that those who 
can no longer control the legislatures tend to look 
to the courts as guardians of their special interests 
and privileges, these cases are easily balanced by 
the more usual political non-events like the Air- 
lines of New South Wales, (No. 2), case (1965), 
where a Conservative federal government and a 
Socialist state government were joined in battle 
over the power to regulate internal, intra-state, air 
traffic; and where the court, on a basis of legal 
logic and without apparent regard to policy, hap- 
pily upheld both jurisdictional competences, fed- 
eral and state. 

Professor Johnston, for his part, selects a rather 
wider canvas than Professor Sawer, looking to ju- 
dicial review of federal constitutions of the United 
States, Canada, and Australia, under the four main 
headings—inter-governmental immunity of in- 
strumentalities; taxing and spending; foreign af- 
fairs; trade and commerce. He has done a thor- 
ough and comprehensive survey of the case law of 
the three federal systems surveyed. However, 
making allowances for the breadth of the subject 
and the comparative brevity of his treatment, I 
would have two main criticisms. First, in seeking 
to give us, in effect, a judge’s-eye view of each of 
the three federal constitutions surveyed, Professor 
Johnston necessarily tends to imply that the insti- 
tutional emphasis and balance in each of the three 
is the same, and that all three constitutions are 
judge-oriented in terms of really important com- 
munity policy-making. A study of the constitu- 
tional law-in-action in each of the three federal 
systems might indicate, however, that this is just 
not so. Tax disputes that in Australia and in the 
United States might reach the courts, in Canada 
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today tend to be fought out in the Balkan War- 
type skirmishes and ambushes of the regular Do- 


- mimion-Provincial Prime Ministers’ Conferences 


and in the dependent Dominion-Provincial Tax 
Structure Committee. The locus of community 
policy-making, in federal constitutional matters in 
Canada, has tended therefore to shift from the 
federal Supreme Court (where it was dominant in 
the area of judicial liberal activism of the 1950’s), 
to other arenas in the 1960’s. And this brings us to 
the second main criticism. In relying, as he does, 
very largely on secondary, rather than primary, 
source materials, Professor Johnston is the victim 
of a certain political time-lag. His chapters, not 
merely on the taxing and spending powers but 
even more perhaps on the foreign affairs power, 
really need supplementing, in the case of Canada, 
by detailed examination of the federal constitu- 
tional implications of French Canada’s “Quiet Rev- 
olution,” inaugurated after 1960. The “Quiet Rev- 
olution” has already transformed very many as- 
pects of the working federal constitution of Canada; 
but it is still essentially untested in the courts, 
and probably, if the present governmental pre- 
ferred attitudes (federal and Provincial) prevail, 
never will be-—Epwaro McWurnney, McGill Uni- 
versity. 


People vs Politics: A Study of Opinions, Attitudes 
and Perceptions in Vancouver-Burrard 1963- 
1966. By J. A. Laponce. (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1969. Pp. 219. $10.00.) 


The average American is the most closely stud- 
ied political animal in history. For the last three 
decades social scientists have been examining how 
he herds together, which mating calls he heeds, 
and how he “would vote if an election were held 
today.” In Canada however, such information is 
limited. Our knowledge about polar bears still ex- 
ceeds that about Progressive Conservatives. 

Many factors have hampered the formulation of 
scientific explanations of the voting behavior of 
Canadians. Most significantly, lack of funds and 
expertise discouraged reliable national samples un- 
til the elections of 1965 and 1968. Thus the formu- 
Jation and validation of theories has been difficult. 
However, small area studies have proven useful 
heuristically and for limited tests of hypotheses. 
The work considered here is the most thorough 
and imaginative to date. It is essentially an ac- 
count of the behavior of electors in the federal 
constituency of Vancouver-Burrard during the fed- 
eral and provincial elections held from 1963 to 
1965. However, Professor Laponce also provides 
many insights into the voting behavior of Canadi- 
ans generally. 

The primary data sources are two random sam- 
ples of the constituency. The first consists of 334 
respondents (289 were interviewed before the 1963 
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federal election; 45 were interviewed after because 
of a previous refusal or non-contact). The second 
survey consists of 306 respondents, all of whom 
were interviewed before the 1965 federal election. 
hese studies were supplemented by a reinterview 
of 115 respondents from the 1963 survey in No- 
vember 1964, and by another random sample 
which produced 147 respondents before the provin- 
cial election of October 1963. In addition, data 
from several national surveys by the Canadian In- 
stitute of Public Opinion were used to make more 
general inferences, 

One of the most informative parts of the study 
concerns voluntary non-participation, In his first 
survey of 1963, Laponce found four types of peo- 
ple who chose not to vote in the election. The first 
type he calls boycotters. Comprising .6 percent of 
the potential electorate, they refuse to vote be- 
cause they are opposed to politics generally. An- 
other 2.4 percent of the potential electorate are 
classified as retired voters. These are former par- 
ticipants who no longer vote because of their age 
or health. A third group are called barbarians (8 
percent). These are mostly poorly educated fe- 
males who have little knowledge of politics, a poor 
perception of campaign issues, and little interest 
in voting. The fourth type of non-voters are called 
spectators (6.7 percent). They are mostly men 
who tend to abstain for political reasons even 
though they are better informed than the barbar- 
ians. 

Laponce also presents some interesting findings 
on non-voting in the federal election of 1965. He 
shows, for example, that between 1963 and 1965 
the level of non-voting among well-informed Lib- 
erals increased at a much greater rate ihan among 
poorly-informed Liberals. A common explanation 
of this phenomenon has been that well-informed 
Liberals abstained because they were cross-pres- 
sured by the unspectacular performance of Lester 
Pearson, or because none of the parties were par- 
ticularly attractive (joint avoidance). However 
Laponce shows that Liberal voters and Liberal ab- 
stainers gave almost the same high ranking to 
both Pearson and the Liberal party. In addition, 
Diefenbaker and the Conservative party received 
almost the same low score among these two 
groups. If anything, turn-out among the well-in- 
formed was higher for those who were cross-pres- 
sured than for those who were not (p. 48). 

Another set of interesting findings concerns the 
impact of different types of issues on the voter. 
Laponce defines two types of issues. Private issues 
are those which are already of concern to the 
voter, whereas public issues are those which the 
campaign brings to his attention for the period of 
the election. Private issues have greater impact on 
the voter, particularly when parties discuss them 
in the campaign. In contrast, public issues which 
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do not become private fade away once the cam- 
paign is over. Evidence of these differences comes 
in part from a reinterview of 110 respondents from 
the 1963 survey, eighteen months after the 
election. More people remembered “pensions” as 
an issue than had mentioned it during the cam- 
paign (an increase from 9 to 18 percent), whereas 
“defence and nuclear arms” dropped from 62 to 20 
percent (p. 82). When respondents in the 1965 sur- 
vey were asked to recall the issues of 1963, 10 per- 
cent said “pensions” but only 4 percent remem- 
bered “defence and nuclear arms” (p. 82). 

After analyzing voters’ opinions about the par- 
ties and leaders, Laponce examines how voters 
change allegiance to other parties. He begins by 
using CIPO data to show that in Canada generally 
a party can expect to lose between 5 and 20 per- 
cent of its electorate at each election. He then 
turns to his Burrard data to examine the pattern 
of electoral migrations between 1962 and 1965. Mi- 
grants followed one of three pathways. Temporary 
migrants switched and then returned to their orig- 
inal party, one-step migrants switched and re- 
mained with their new party, while two-step mi- 
grants supported a different party in each of three 
federal elections. Next Laponce investigates if vot- 
ers follow an ideological continuum when they 
switch parties, preferring those parties closest to 
them on the continuum. He finds that the NDP- 
Liberal-Conservative-Social Credit ordering pro- 
duces the most consistent pattern of changes but 
still does not account for between one quarter and 
one third of the transfers. He concludes the work 
by assessing the value of various socio-economic 
variables as indicators of partisanship, and shows 
which characteristics distinguish the supporters of 
each party. 

Like the competent confessor, no reviewer ex- 
amines a book and finds it without sin. The main 
weakness of this book mvolves explanation. While 
the author says much about which people vote or 
how they change parties, he says little about why 
they do so. Part of the blame rests with the sam- 
ple size. For example, the small number of respon- 
dents makes it dificult to relate issue orientation 
to electoral migration in other than a cursory 
fashion. However, the author is also at fault. 

Professor Laponce begins by stating that this 
work is essentially concerned with measurement, 
not with formulating and testing a theory, or with 
relating variables in a systematic experiment 
(p.x.). Throughout his work therefore, he intro- 
duces concepts through analogies or hypotheses 
and then presents relevant data. Unfortunately, 
however, the significance of the analogies is sel- 
dom pursued once the data is presented, and while 
the hypotheses are tested adequately, they explain 
little since they are not derived formally. Thus, 
while the author is concerned with measurement 
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rather than with theory, it is often difficult to as- 
sess what he is measuring. This is particularly true 
in his use of typologies where the conditions for 
classification tend to be arbitrary. 

Despite these weaknesses however, the book is 
well worth reading. Students of Canadian politics 
will find it particularly valuable, not only for what 
it says about Canadians, but as an example of how 
to conduct significant research at the local level in 
a careful and inexpensive manner-~WaLuace D. 
Gaene, McMaster University. 


The Politics of Tradition: Continuity and Change 
in Northern Nigeria, 1946-1966. By ©. S. 
WHITAKER, JR. (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1970. Pp. 568. $13.50.) 


The Politics of Tradition calls to mind Martin 
Landau’s thoughtful eritique of contemporary po- 
litical science: 


Restless, uncertain of direction, anxious about our status, 
we continue to reach out to other domains for concepts and 
images. Any new language suggestive of scientific yield bids 
fair to be transported into political science. Hence, it is 
dificult to fathom Robert A. Dahl’s statement that ‘the im- 
pact of the scientific outlook has been to stimulate caution, 
rather than boldness, in searching for broad, explanatory 
theories.’ On the contrary, in the last fifteen years, we 
have transferred theories with a boldness that defies scien- 
tific caution. We have done exactly what Dahl has urged: 
we have introduced ‘broad, bold, even highly vulnerable 
general theories,’ as well as theories of lesser order. Those 
who embrace scientific perspectives have done this more ex- 
plicitly; those who don’t, more implicitly. Our problem, ac- 
cordingly, is not a lack of theory--even general theory—but 
an abundance of theory. We possess such a vast number of 
theories, models, concepts, schemes, frames of reference 
{these are the terms we use) as to make one dizzy. But 
even more, all appear to be impregnable to the erosions of 
experience. They have enormous staying power: few, if any, 
are ever discarded. And when we become impatient over 
their limited yield, someone is sure to suggest another ex- 
pedition into ‘seemingly unrelated disciplines’ to bring back 
‘new ways of looking at things’ ie a new language. (“Due 
Process of Inquiry,” American Behavioral Scientist, IX, 
1965, p. 6.) 


Perhaps the most striking examples of incautious 
borrowing from a cognate discipline can be found 
in “theories” and “models” which purport to ex- 
plain sociopolitical change and modernization. The 
intellectual debt owed by Riggs and Apter, among 
many others, to the sociologists Weber, Tonnies, 
and Durkheim needs no elaboration here. It is suf- 
ficient to note that the payoff for political science 
continues to be meager, indeed. Why? C. 8. Whi- 
taker, Jr. addresses this question in his impressive 
case study of continuity and change in Northern 
Nigeria. 

Whitaker enters two basie objections to the lit- 
erature under discussion. First, he observes that 
theories and models of sociopolitical change tend 
to be organized around a concept whose applica- 
bility is not universal: modernization. According 
to the author, that concept rests on the problem- 
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atic assumption that societies undergoing substan- 
tial change are somehow destined to follow the 
“progressive” course of Westernization. Put differ- 
ently, the concept of modernization bears the stig- 
mata of evolutionary determinism and ethnocen- 
tric bias. j 

Second, Whitaker observed that the concept of 
modernization is frequently associated with a di- 
chotomization of social characteristics which need 
not be mutually exclusive. Typically, dichoto- 
mized social characteristics—for example, achieve- 
ment-ascription, specificity-diffuseness, and uni- 
versalism-particularism—are arranged in a typol- 
ogy of “traditional” and “modern” societies; the 
error of reification is committed when nominally 
“ideal types” are made to subsume concrete cases. 
Whence came the image of mutually exclusive ele- 
ments in contrasting “traditional” and “modern” 
societies? From ideal types propounded by the 
aforementioned sociologists, among others: tradi- 
tional versus rational authority, gemeinschaft ver- 
sus gesellschaft society, mechanical versus organic 
solidarity, and so forth. (It is worth noting here 
that sociologists and political scientists generally 
fail to heed the following rule pertaining to ideal 
types: since ideal types are intended to have an 
explanatory function, they must be treated as the- 
oretical systems with empirically verifiable hy- 
potheses. The familiar refrain that they are in- 
tended instead to illuminate divergence from em- 
pirical fact betrays unsound theory and method- 
ological error. This point is discussed further in 
Carl Hempel, “Typological Methods in the Social 
Sciences,” in Maurice Natanson, ed., Philosophy of 
the Social Sciences, 1963, pp. 210-230.) 

In sum, Whitaker rejects the notion of a neces- 
sary relationship between sociopolitical change 
and modernization. Moreover, he rejects the idea 
that an initial innovation must stimulate further 
innovation in a “eurhythmic” pattern. According 
to the author, notions of “eurhythmic” change and 
dichotomized social characteristics together pro- 
duce the expectation that in the contact between 
Western and non-Western societies the latter will 
totally accept or reject modernity. He prefers a 
conceptualization of social change without refer- 
ence to modernization, one that calls attention to 
the possibility of “creative adaptations to change, 
[ie., to] action that succeeds in utilizing or manip- 
ulating new or alien elements to serve established 
ends and values (and vice versa).” (p. 12) Draw- 
ing on data from the emirate systems in Northern 
Nigeria, Whitaker argues persuasively that “ a sta- 
ble symbiosis of modern and traditional elements” 
(p. 467) is more likely to result from contact be- 
tween Western and non-Western societies than z 
total displacement of traditionality by modernity, 

Space limitations preclude a thorough examina- 
tion of the data presented in The Politics of Tra- 
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diation. Accordingly, I would merely call attention 
to a section of the study which lends particularly 
strong support to the notion of “stable 
symbiosis”: the chapter on “Popular Elections and 
Ne eman Sarautu.” Therein Whitaker analyzes the 
complex process by which parliamentary govern- 
ment and popular elections were adapted to the 
traditional practice of neman sarautu (Hausa: 
“pursuit of office and title”). Indigenous elites, of- 
ten educated in the Western manner, used the 
novel institutions (1) to defend class interests, and 
(2) to galvanize political competition for both tra- 
ditional and “European” offices. Analogues to this 
situation can be found elsewhere in Nigeria. For 
example, my own research in Idoma revealed that 
popular elections introduced at the district level 
by the British were adapted to the traditional 
“game” of lineage competition for the clan head- 
ship. 

I shall conclude by taking exception to one as- 
pect of an otherwise solid book. In the final chap- 
ter, the author observes that ambivalence toward 
factors associated with modernity was reflected in 
the actions of Northern political leaders. Here is 
one example: in order to execute the social and 
political role expectations which were held for 
them, district heads and other high Native Au- 
thority officials were forced to violate the British 
norm of financial integrity; public funds were of- 
ten used by these officials for private purposes. (p. 
463) 

Studies of role conflict in Subsaharan Africa are 
replete with similar cases. Unfortunately, neither 
previous investigators nor Whitaker probe the re- 
lationship between role conflict and ambivalence; 
indeed, they do not even define the latter concept. 
Their claims of leadership ambivalence are neces- 
sarily weakened by the lack of a conceptual defini- 
tion and hard data. I have observed elsewhere 
that ambivalence—defined as difficulty in choosing 
behavior from among given role alternatives— 
need not accompany the perception of role con- 
flict. Empirical data obtained by me in Idoma re- 
vealed the following: Native Authority officials 
experience far less ambivalence in role conflict sit- 
uations involving factors associated with moder- 
nity than is generally assumed to be the case 
(“Methodological Considerations in the Study of 
African Political and Administrative Behavior: 
The Case of Role Conflict Analysis,” African 
Studies Review, April 1970.)—-Atvin Maen, State 
University of New York at Albany. 


India’s Static Power Structure. By J. D. SETHI, 
(Delhi: Vikas Publications, 1969. Pp. 212. Rs 
25.) 

Professor Sethi is an economist trained at the 

L.S.E. and at present teaching at the Delhi School 

of Economics. His book is a easual and discursive 
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collection of essays on current Indian politics writ- 


ten for several leading Indian news magazines be- 
tween 1966 and 1968. Unfortunately, the value of 
such a contribution depends largely on the extent 
of the author’s “inside knowledge” of decision 
making and his ability to articulate his experience 
in concepts which are precise and current. Profes- 
sor Sethi’s analysis has the mark of an educated 
and informed newspaper reader but lacks the but- 
tress of access or method and suffers as a conse- 
quence. Likewise, although he is familiar with 
much of the current scholarly literature, he is fre- 
quently enticed into an ideological idiom. The 
book is, nevertheless, interesting as an articulate 
indication of the response of India’s urban intel- 
lectuals to the political events following Shastri’s 
death. 

The theme of Professor Sethi’s book is stagna- 
tion in Indian politics. The stagnation to which he 
refers is the obvious decline in executive stability 
and authority in India since the 1967 elections and 
the consequent immobilization of governmental 
initiative. Symptoms of this immobilism are men- 
tioned in passing as increased communal violence, 
economic crisis, fissiparous tendencies within the 
nation, and what he interprets as increasingly er- 
ratic governmental responses to a variety of prob- 
lems from bank nationalization to allocations of 
grants to universities. The causes are to be found 
in the cultural betrayal of India’s leading intellec- 
tuals and the venality of her politicians. The intel- 
lectual leaders of the nation have lost touch with 
their culture, its values and sentiments, and are 
ignorant of both the limitations and potential of 
their society. They have produced a “Nehruvian 
consensus” which is in essence Western and stand 
here accused of intellectual treason—of looking to 
the West rather than to their compatriots for 
meaning, approval, direction and money. The po- 
litical parties, which might have been expected to 
resist these tendencies, have failed because the 
factionalism of self-seeking politicians has incapac- 
itated them for their vital functions of linking 
elite and mass, evolving a true national consensus, 
institutionalizing autonomous executive leader- 
ship, and imposing normative restraints on the 
struggle for power. Indira Gandhi, Sethi argues, 
compounds her father’s intellectual guilt by exa- 
cerbating his institutional decay. She has adopted, 
he explains, a deliberate strategy of destroying the 
only viable national political organization in In- 
dia, the Congress Party, because she cannot con- 
trol it. Her vicious attack on Morarji Desai, a ma- 
jor rival, concomitantly humiliated and alienated 
one of the few top leaders seriously committed to 
the party and national government as institutions. 
She has destroyed the integrity of the party with 
appeals to factions within the opposition parties in 
the name of “national consensus.” She has weak- 
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ened the central government by wooing state Jead- 
ers, the quid pro quo being justified by the princi- 
ple of “decentralization.” She has dissipated re- 
sources and stimulated insatiable demands by in- 
dulging in “populist” appeals to the masses. Her 
success will mean, he wrote several months before 
the Party split, the destruction of the Congress. 

Sethi’s preference, one hesitates to call it a solu- 
tion, seems to be a xenophobic nationalism remi- 
niscent of the thirties rather than the liberal inter- 
nationalism of the Nehru tradition. Politically, he 
prefers a functional division of powers within the 
Indian federation with priorities and responsibili- 
ties clearly established by the central government. 
India’s problems, he argues, can be solved only by 
strong leadership which keeps the nation’s energies 
focused on economic growth through high invest- 
ment rates. Concern over India’s diversity and 
consumption needs is not unreasonable, it should 
merely be reduced to its proper proportions. 

Sethi’s arguments are not implausible, nor are 
they unique. In fact, in spite of his criticism, one 
would find these sentiments generally acceptable 
and frequently articulated within these same “in- 
tellectual” circles. His frustration is the fate of a 
nationalist middle class which has believed the 
myths of its nationalist leaders and now searches 
for the culprit who has destroyed natural commu- 
nity of sentiment and interest of the Indian peo- 
ple so widely proclaimed during the freedom 
struggle. Personally, Sethi has also, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, accepted the myths of western national- 
ism which hold up the socially integrated, cultur- 
ally homogenous nations of Europe as a model for 
Asia and, intolerant of pluralism, he sees as a fatal 
flaw that diversity which may see as the essence 
and vitality of India’s unique cultural tradition. 

Sethi’s frustration with the immobilism and fac- 
tionalism of party politics is a recurrent theme 
among Indian intellectuals. It 1s unfortunate, how- 
ever, that he did not bother to analyze the articu- 
lation between polity and economy so that one 
might better understand the precise areas most 
effected by political crisis. One is given the im- 
pression that nothing happens in India without 
government initiative and wonders, in conse- 
quence, about the origins of the “green revolution” 
amidst all this political confusion. Likewise, it is 
important to distinguish between elements of eco- 
nomic policy and elements of political expediency 
in the analysis of decision making as it is to dis- 
tinguish the influence of economists and adminis- 
trators from that of factional leaders. 

Sethi’s conclusion that Indian politics are bewil- 
dering and stagnant, expressed in the term “fac- 
tionalism,” is an all too common escape from rig- 
orous analysis. In the first place, he either ignores 
or dismisses such concepts as “ruralization” or 
“sanskritization” as devices for ordering his data 
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and for translating factional confusion into aspects 
of structural change. Second, there is no mention 
of the rise of lower caste leaders to elite positions, 
the political decline of Brahmins or the entry of 
new regions into politics. Certainly, India’s powgs 
structure cannot be considered static in the face of 
such momentous developments. Finally, institu- 
tional restraints on the factionalism of the party’s 
recruitment process continue to operate. The influ- 
ence of the civil service persists, non-factional 
paths are available to Ministerial posts, and 
highly independent Congress dignitaries occupy 
positions such as Governorships or directors of na- 
tional industries. The spillover of factionalism into 
the actual process of decision-making has simply 
not been demonstrated. 

One final point of interest, the volume is dedi- 
cated to the memory of ©. Wright Mills-—Nor- 
MAN K. Nicwouson, Northern Illinois University, 
DeKalb. 


Science and Technology in British Politics. BY 
Norman J. Vic. (Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1968. 
Pp. 190. $6.00.) 


The content of this case study is largely ad- 
dressed to the “science policy debate” that en- 
gaged Britain’s major political parties during the 
period from 1959 to 1966. Relying upon govern- 
ment records, party documents, and forty inter- 
views with leading political and administrative of- 
ficials, the author has carefully addressed himself 
to two broad areas of concern: an account of the 
specific events that affected the emergence of “‘sci- 
ence policy” in Great Britain and an effort to see 
the entire phenomenon as a reflection of general 
political processes steeped in partisan difference 
and competition. 

The emergence of science policy is handled in 
three chapters that deal (1) with a brief (but inei- 
sive) description of civil science programs before 
the Conservative Government of 1959-64 (2) 
with policy decisions on civil science by the Con- 
servative Government of this period (3) and with 
recent attempts by the Labor Government to shift 
scientific and technological resources from militarv 
defense to applied civilian research production. 

The author suggests that science policy matters 
prior to the Conservative Government of 1959-64 
were complicated and intensified by several prob- 
lems in science and technology that began to 
emerge during the aftermath of the Second World 
War, although many of them were rooted in older 
historical practices. Briefly stated, these problems 
centered around the shortage of scientific and 
technological manpower, the backward state of ap- 
plied research and development in British indus- 
tries, and the necessity to create new forms of 
government organization for planning and admin- 
istering support for civil science and development. 
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The manpower shortage is attributed in large part 
to the reluctance of British universities to develop 
and stimulate scientific curricula and research op- 
portunities until well into the 20th century. Yet 
ayen in those cases where pure science was found 
acceptable and research laboratories established, 
applied science and technology were regarded as 
inferior vocational or mechanical competences. 
Thus, a whole tradition of class bias and 
“classical” scholarship had to be mitigated before 
shortages in scientific and technological manpower 
could be approached as a serious matter of Gov- 
ernment policy. 

In British industries applied science and tech- 
nology were also neglected—in some measure be- 
cause of the educational pattern of the universities 
—but also because the English manufacturing sys- 
tem was built on industrial processes and manage- 
ment concepts that had their origin in the early 
industrial revolution. From this perspective basic 
scientific findings could scarcely be considered as 
important resources for industrial production and 
process innovation. 

It was only in response to severe industrial 
shortages produced by the First World War that 
attention was drawn to the prospect of govern- 
ment support for increasing Britian’s long-range 
economic capacity through scientific research and 
development. The main instrument for achieving 
this objective was the creation of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research (1916) which 
assumed responsibility for a number of 
operations: funding post-graduate work in basic 
research, allocating research monies for projects 
and equipment, stimulating industrial research 
through matching grants for cooperative Research 
Associations, and establishing and maintaining a 
network of State research institutions. The formal 
decision-making authority for the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research was committed 
to the hands of a Privy Council Committee com- 
posed of ministers from departments with related 
interests. But in practice it was loosely supervised 
by the Lord President of the Council who was re- 
sponsible to Parliament. Informal direction and 
encouragement was given to the Department by 
an advisory council consisting of representatives 
from the universities, industry, and government. 

While the decision-making activities that sur- 
rounded the DSIR and its advisory panels became 
the basic administrative pattern for civil research 
into the 1960’s, there were other forms of govern- 
ment organization that shared as well in the culti- 
vation of scientific research. The Medical Re- 
search Council (1919) and the Agricultural Re- 
search Council (1931) were each founded to pro- 
mote and coordinate rather specific scientific con- 
cerns, but in neither instance was a separate de- 
partment created. They were operated instead un- 
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der the Lord President and a system of advisory 
councils similar to those of the DSIR. Moreover, 
there were a number of administrative and service 
departments that maintained research facilities 
prior to the Second World War, such as the Minis- 
tries of Agriculture and Fisheries, Fuel and Power, 
Health, the Post Office, the Colonial Office, the 
Admiralty (oceanography) and the Air Ministry 
(meterology). 

This decentralized and largely autonomous pat- 
tern of civil science was directly affected by the 
exigencies produced by the Second World War. 
Scientists and other professionals were drawn into 
government administration and research programs 
were developed (particularly atomic energy and 
aviation research) that would heavily influence 
post-war policy. And yet, in general, the wartime 
application of science was focused on short range 
goals and lacked sufficient organizational mecha- 
nisms to make it a coherent area for overall policy 
determination. 

By 1959 the failure to “modernize” essential in- 
dustries and to give British commerce a competi- 
tive edge forced the Conservative Government to 
consider additional means through which science 
could be brought to bear upon national economic 
policy. Yet the activities of the Conservative Gov- 
ernment were limited. It created a new Minister 
for Science and accepted the utility of the civil 
development contract. But its operational policies 
as well as its announced political commitment 
were against detailed government control and 
planning for science. 

The present Labour Government, however, has 
shown a disposition to the contrary. It has tried to 
shift scientific resources from defense to civilian 
production and in the process has created new 
forms of government organization for coordinating 
science-related policies. The Ministery of Technol- 
ogy, for example, which was created by the Lab- 
our Government is now being converted into a far 
more powerful Ministry of Industry for extending 
control over a wide range of industrial engineer- 
ing. Moreover, manpower needs in science and 
technology are being met by incorporating Col- 
leges of advanced Technology into the university 
sector, and programs are underway for sponsoring 
industries in computer and machine tool produc- 
tion. But despite this increased activity, the au- 
thor is insistent that a “national science policy” 
does not yet exist in Great Britain—in terms of 
a systematic, costed and budgeted plan for all 
phases of science-related Government investment. 

The second broad concern to which the book is 
addressed deals with the circumstances that per- 
mitted science policy to be exploited as a partisan 
political issue. Five chapters are devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the major participants (parties, Parlia- 
ment, and interest groups) that sought to articu- 
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ate a national position for the development of 
science and technology. It is very much to the au- 
shor’s credit that he has explored the external po- 
itical dimensions of science and brought his ana- 
ytical facilities to bear on the emergence of sci- 
ance as an instrument of national political pur- 
ose. This aspect of science reflects perhaps the 
most important characteristic of all post-industrial 
societies—the general collapse of meaningful dis- 
tinctions between the public and private realms, 
between sustained support for an autonomous sci- 
ence and the realization that national goals may 
require the extended use of scientific resources. As 
the author points out, the participants in the “sci- 
ence policy debate” did not disagree over the po- 
litical ends to which science might be subjected, 
but rather over the pace and means by which they 
might be accomplished. 

Science and Technology in British Politics is a 
work rich in detail, with due caution exercised 
over what may be inferred from the events de- 
scribed. It will be useful for anyone concerned 
with comparative science policy or who wishes to 
speculate about the relation of science to society. 
My only disappointment (a purely idiosyncratic 
one) is that the author did not choose to explore 
what the “politicization” of science might mean 
for the conduct of scientifie inquiry—how it might 
influence the selection of relevant areas of re- 
search or perhaps even the evaluation of scientific 
evidence itself. But surely an author has the right 
to establish the parameters of his study, and within 
the limits imposed upon the present work, Profes- 
sor Vig has given a competent and worthwhile 
performance-MarLan Bisserr, Purdue Univer- 
sity. 


Modern Capitalist Planning: The French Model. 
By Srerpgen S., Cowen. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1969. Pp. 310. $8.50.) 
Although the development of French planning 

has generated an abundance of studies and re- 
search, its political aspects have often remained 
unexamined. This book addresses itself, in part, 
towards meeting this need. To the extent that it 
does so, it is possibly the best book on French 
planning currently available to English-speaking 
political scientists. 

French planning works, the author points out, 
because of its non-coercive approach. The planners 
seek to achieve their objects largely through dis- 
pensing information and incentives. In the latter 
category, are such items as cheap investment capi- 
tal, accelerated depreciation allowances, special 
tax reductions and outright grants. Consequently, 
while French businessmen accepted planning only 
as an alternative to nationalization, many of them 
have since become outright enthusiasts. 

The planners, notes Cohen, have also shown po- 
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litical adroitness at keeping opposition to a mini- 
mum. The Planning Commission has purposely re- 
mained small and acts chiefly “as a broker among 
power groups, of which big business and the Min- 
istry of Finance are by far the most important.” 
Another helpful factor has been the emergence ò 
a new breed of kautis fonctionnatres who have been 
intensively and broadly educated at France’s post- 
war Ecole National d’Administration. They bring 
to their jobs a broad perspective of the national 
interest as well as an “old boy” network of mutual 
school associations which helps overcome inter- 
agency rivalry and distrust. 

These new bureaucrats see themselves as repre- 
senting the general interest, a concept which, Co- 
hen says, is “straight out of Rousseau.” Indeed, it 
is. However, political theorists will also see a good 
deal of Saint-Simon in this technocratic meritoc- 
racy. 

When it comes to the actual mechanics of plan- 
ning, Cohen makes clear that the various “mod- 
ernization” commissions, to say nothing of the 
Economic and Social Council, are not usually the 
main levers of action. It is more customary for top 
level bureaucrats to reach an accord with a key 
industry leader and for the latter to get his col- 
leagues in line. Sometimes no agreement is 
reached and the industry or any of its members 
will undertake projects without the government’s 
approval. However, the fact that the planners can 
offer incentives and the fact that they usually 
share a common background with business leaders 
keeps disagreements to a minimum. 

Trade unions, small businesses and other 
groups play only a minimal role in the planning 
process but, at least to some degree, this is their 
own fault. Not only do trade unions, for example, 
often not possess the expertise to make a solid 
contribution but their leaders, particularly those 
who are Communists, are hostile to the whole 
planning process. The same factors partly explain 
Parliament’s inability to play a significant role in 
planning. The non-Communist left tried to slash 
military expenditures and increase consumer 
spending and investment in the Fifth Plan in 1964, 
but the Communists withheld their support. As a 
result, the “counter plan” fell through and the 
stage was set for the “events of May” in 1968. 

Although Cohen does take note of these and 
other political developments, political scientists 
may wish for more data and analysis of the im- 
pact of planning on party policies, political cam- 
paigns, interest group activity, ete. Furthermore, 
even when it comes to discussing the way planning 
is carried out within the bureaucracy and in the 
bureaucracy’s relations with business, his book 
lacks the detail and specifics needed to see the ac- 
tual workings of the process. 

Some may also quarrel with Cohen’s contention 
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that economic planning must inevitably make 
France into a “corporatist” democracy with no 
possibility of any significant redistribution of eco- 
nomic power. The participation movement is cur- 
rently gaining ground in France as well as other 

uropean countries, and as knowledge workers re- 


‘place industrial workers, this trend may acquire 


increasing momentum. Cohen’s own material indi- 
cates that a less revolutionary and more reformist 
trade union movement could wield much more in- 
fluence over a plan’s formulation and execution. 
Cohen’s book raises, at least in this reviewer's 
mind, some questions regarding our own discipline. 
Political Science has produced its share of books 
on the ill-fated Fourth Republic, but few, 1f any, 
of these works have devoted more than cursory 


attention to what appears to have been the Re- 


public’s most significant governmental contribu- 
tion. Has Political Science become so preoccupied 
with some elements of the political process that it 
is neglecting others? 

Political Science has also made increasing use of 
sociological data in recent years. In the light of 
Cohen’s book, the question arises if it is not time 
to start devoting more thought to economic inter- 
relationships as well? 

Finally, the study of Comparative Public Ad- 
ministration has been flourishing of late. But, since 
it is mainly concerned with cross-cultural compari- 


sons, its scholars have tended to devote their ef- 


forts to studying under-developed nations and 
other countries unlike our own. Cohen’s book 
makes one wonder whether it might not be time 
to channel more academic energy into studying in- 
dustrialized lands so that American scholarship 
may yield more ideas as to how the American pol- 
ity can cope with its own rising tide of politico- 
economic problems?—Grorce E. Berkey, North- 
eastern University. 


The Government and Politics of Tibet. BY RAM 
Ramur. (Delhi: Vikas Publications, 1969. Pp. 
160. Rs. 20.) 


This book gives brief accounts of the political 
history of Tibet, the structure of the Lhasa gov- 
ernment before the Chinese Communist takeover, 
and the place of Tibet in the politics of Asia. The 
author claims—a claim supported by The Four- 
teenth Dalai Lama in a “Foreword’—that his is 
the first book to appear on the subject. 

The author’s subject, however, has several as- 
pects. The history of Tibet and accounts of its re- 
lations with the great powers have been treated 
more thoroughly in numerous works. The social 
base of the Tibetan political system has been cov- 
ered more comprehensively by Carrasco, although 
he had only secondary sources. What is new in 
Professor Rahul’s book is a reasonably detailed 
description of the principal offices of the Lhasa 
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government and of their formal functions ani 
powers, and suggestions regarding the politica 
power of various elements of the polity, such i 
the monasteries, the nobility, and the highest la 
mas. The combination of this new material witl 
the historical summaries produces an interestin; 
and original introduction to the government an 
polities of Tibet, 

For readers familiar with other “traditional” po 
litical societies—roughly, literate agrarian societie 
with low levels of technology—the material o 
governmental organization and political power wil 
be suggestive and should help them gain perspec 
tive on the political life of traditionalism. This ma- 
terial, however, is too limited to provide more than 
hints about how the Lhasa government itself 
really worked, where power really lay, and what 
policies the government actually pursued. For ex- 
ample, the author says that the Dalai Lama “has 
full power over the country in all matters, and his 
work is absolute law” (p. 10), yet he also reports 
that from the seventeenth to the twentieth cen- 
tury no Dalai Lama lived for more than twenty- 
three years, that there were extended periods 
(such as from 1933 until 1950) when the Dalai 
Lama was a minor political figure and the govern- 
ment directed by a regent, and that even the great 
Fifth Dalai Lama periodically and for years at a 
time devoted himself “exclusively to religious af- 
fairs” (p. 11). An autoeracy frequently without its 
autocrat requires explanation. Of special importance 
is the relationship between the religious and poli- 
tical roles of the Dalat Lama, a relationship the 
author does not examine. 

Since, however, the Lhasa regime in its pre- 
Communist form has disappeared forever, any in- 
formation on it is ‘welcome. Professor Rahul 
should be encouraged to turn his attention to 
those official documents that were brought from 
Tibet and to former officials of the regime in order 
to discover what the Dalai Lama’s government 
did, the methods it used, and the goals of its ac- 
tions—C. W. CassineLur, University of Washing- 
ton. 


The Christian Democratic Party in Chile: A Study 
of Political Organization and Activity with Pri- 
mary Emphasis on the Local Level. By Gives 
WAYLAND-SMITH. (Cuernavaca, Mexico: Centre 
Intercultura] de Documentación, 1969. Pp. 314.) 


In the 1960’s, Christian Democracy surged forth 
as a dynamic alternative to the traditional, Cuban, 
and Nasserist military approaches to governance. 
Above all, its remarkable electoral success in Chile 
in 1964 and 1965 seemed to some observers to 
presage a continent-wide movement of major pro- 
portions, Whatever the ultimate verdict on that 
score—and it is somewhat dim at this writing—an 
outpouring of publications focused on the Chilean 
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phenomenon. In large measure, they concentrated 
their attention on the PDC’s national organiza- 
tion, doctrine, and performance level in govern- 
ment. 

While not ignoring ‘the national context in this 
study, Professor Wayland-Smith has chosen to 
stress the otherwise largely neglected local party 
units by probing Cristian Democratic organiza- 
tion, goals, recruitment process, and performance 
levels in three Santiago communes. His data was 
compiled by interviews and by the use of a ques- 
tionnaire; his analytical approach is broadly struc- 
tural-functional. 

Three preliminary chapters ably trace the rise of 
the Christian Democratic party in Chile, its 
ideological tenets, and the political environment of 
the Santiago communes the author has taken for 


his sample: lower class Conchalí, mostly middle | 


class Nufioa, and well-to-do Las Condes. In this 
regard, it is to the author’s credit that he offers 
sharp images of the visual features and life styles 
of each commune so that the empirical evidence 
that follows is located in recognizable settings. 

Politically, all three communes comprise a cross 
section of Chile’s multiparty electorate, with the 
Christian Democratic percentage of voters being al- 
most identical in each commune. The PDC’s local 
organizational strength built up gradually during 
the 1950’s and 1960’s at a time when the other par- 
ties suffered from weaker communal organizations 
—a significant factor in Eduardo Frei’s electoral 
triumph in 1964. 

Although the communal parties clearly are crea- 
tures of the national PDC organization, they also 
reflect in structure, membership composition, and 
attitudinal patterns the individual nature of each 
commune. Thus, in its organizational form, Nufioa 
represents almost an ideal local grouping in terms 
of what is called for by the party’s bylaws. It is 
highly developed, its headquarters serving as a reg- 
ular meeting place for all kinds of Christian Demo- 
crats in the area—and strong ties have been forged 
between local leadership and the bases. In con- 
trast, Las Condes constitutes more of a paper or- 
ganization with a leadership nucleus and virtually 
no structural bases. Conchalí falls in between the 
other two communes in its structural makeup. 
This diversity also exists in doctrinal orientations. 
All recognize the same general goals for restructur- 
ing Chilean society, though the lower class areas 
prefer immediate, tangible ones, while the middle 
classes’ attachments are more toward global and 
futuristic achievements. 

When considering socio-economic characteristics, 
Christian Democrats rank “above average” in 
education, religious commitment, occupational 
standing, and income, though individual com- 
munes vary according to certain criteria (eg. 2 
higher percentage of women adhere to the PDC in 
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the poorest commune than in the others), The 
somewhat elitist nature of Christian Democratic 
membership—mostly middle class but not wealthy 
—conduces to “a communality of interest and 
perspective which yields both cross-communalgo- 
cial cohesion and an internal pressure tending to 
reinforce the specifically ideological and radical 
contours of the party” (pp. 5/14-15). 

In general, the communal parties’ activities are 
similar, but they differ in emphases. Conchali car- 
ries on many service functions, focuses heavily on 
organizing mass rallies, and relies on a highly 
pragmatic style. The Las Condes grouping stresses 
electoral matters, focuses on inner-directed activ- 
ities that reinforce membership commitments, and 
is globally ideological in style. Nufioa stresses ser- 
vice activities and is mixed in its focus and style. 

Wayland-Smith concludes that whereas lower 
class groups can be kept more or less satisfied with 
the PDC if they feel their claims are reaching the 
government and a few tangible benefits material- 
ize, middle class elements owe their allegiance to 
the PDC primarily for ideological reasons rather 
than for personal gains. As a consequence, they 
“may undergo a period of waning commitment if 
global goals become mechanical or subverted or if 
a sense of emergency declines” (p. 7/12). Although 
the author does not deal with the factionalism 
which plagued the Christian Democrats during the 
last years of Frei’s regime, his thesis helps to ex- 
plain this occurrence. Finally, he suggests that the 
Christian Democrats, like the Marxist parties, 
have successfully brought lower class elements 
into the political system and cultivated working 
class leadership to sustain the organizational bases. 
However, in contradistinction to the Marxist par- 
ties, the Christian Democrats’ political socializa- 
tion and professionalization of the lower classes 
has established “a certain foundation for the de- 
velopment of a political system in which conflict 
leads not to open rebellion but rather to a more 
equitable and peaceful accommodation of oppos- 
ing interests” (pp. 7/16-17). 

Professor Wayland-Smith has produced an un- 
usual and thoughtful book. He is quick to point 
out occasional limitations in his data which cause 
some findings to be suggestive rather than defini- 
tive. Still, other research—including that of this 
reviewer—tend to support his conclusions. Cer- 
tainly, some interesting and important new dimen- 
sions of the Chilean Christian Democratic party 
are provided in this fine study-Ben G. BURNETT, 
Whittier College. 


The Growth of a Party System in Ceylon. By 
CALVIN A. Woopwarp. (Providence: Brown Uni- 
versity Press, 1969. Pp. 338. $8.50.) 


When independence came to Ceylon, many peo- 
ple tended to see Ceylon as an example of what 
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were considered to be the positive aspects of Brit- 
ish colonialism. The island seemed prosperous and 
the problems associated with high rates of popula- 
tion growth such as unemployment, pressure on 
thę land and demands for services such as educa- 
tion did not diminish the euphoria of freedom. 
Eventually, the euphoria vanished and the prob- 
lems remained. 

Ceylon’s problems are very much like those of 
any developing state; Ceylon, according to Profes- 
sor Woodward, “has made the transition to self- 
rule perhaps better than any other new state.” 
Among the factors responsible for this happy state 
of affairs are “competent and dedicated leaders” 
and a “responsible party system.” Professor Wood- 
ward analyzes the origins and growth of this party 
system in the work reviewed here. 

The history of Ceylon’s party system precedes 
independence. The Ceylon National Congress 
(CNC) was formed in 1919 for the purpose of ar- 
ticulating the interests of non-revolutionary Cey- 
lonese nationalists. The CNC’s goals were consti- 
tutional change and its style was gradualist. While 
communal differences are usually de-emphasized 
in the ad koc character of an independence move- 
ment, the moderate program of the CNC was not 
sufficiently compelling to submerge these differ- 
ences. The CNC fragmented along communal 
lines. This fragmentation was the beginning and 
indicated the direction of Ceylon’s party system. 

Parties contested the 1931 election for seats on 
the State Council but its structure mitigated 
against the growth of political parties. However, 
independence was the real stimulus to parties and, 
according to Professor Woodward, from indepen- 
dence to the present, change is the outstanding 
characteristic of Ceylon’s party system. 

Immediately after independence, the political 
parties were organizations of notables. Parties of- 
fered little basis for popular identification other 
than the notables they could attract to run on 
their tickets. Because the parties had so little to 
offer potential candidates, there were a great many 
independent candidates and there was very little 
party discipline. The election of 1947 was con- 
tested mainly on the basis of personality. Identifi- 
cation with a major party apparently did not seem 
necessary as over half of the candidates (some 
186) ran either as independents or as representa- 
tives of minor parties. None of the major parties 
returned over half of their candidates. The United 
National Party (UNP) which had hoped for a ma- 
jority, nevertheless, earned a popular vote plural- 
ity. Because of this and its organizational strength, 
the UNP became the center of the coalition gov- 
ernment. The UNP formed a government of com- 
prehensive character. Unfortunately, the consensus 
achieved under the UNP was vague at best and 
never included Tamil or Marxist parties. Professor 
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Woodward notes that from the perspective of the 
UNP, the great danger was that the Opposition 
seemed more revolutionary than loyal. 

From 1947 to 1952, the parties underwent a pe- 
riod of self-definition and organizational develop- 
ment. The 1952 election was more party oriented 
than any previous one. The parties contested the 
election of 1952 more as organized units than pre- 
viously. The UNP won a majority and was able to 
govern alone. Professor Woodward attributes the 
UNP victory to a fragmented Opposition, among 
other things. | 

After 1952, it was clear that the Opposition had 
to forge some type of unity if they were to replace 
the UNP as the government. At the same time, 
the UNP social base was eroding through neglect 
and this was to be the strength of the Opposition. 
S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike, a former UNP minister 
and founder of the Sri Lanka Freedom Party 
(SLFP), a Sinhalese socialist party, combined his 
party with Philip Gunawardena’s Viplavakari 
Lanka Sama Samaja Party (VLSSP), a Marxist 
party, the Bhasa Peramuna, a communal organiza- 
tion, and a group.of independents to form the 
Peoples’ United Front (MEP). This electoral co- 
alition capitalized on the UNP’s social neglect and 
became the government. 

The MEP could not maintain its electoral unity 
and by the 1960 elections, it was in disarray. This 
Situation was a revival of the 1947 and 1952 
elections where the Left was fragmented. Although 
the results of the election were indecisive, forcing 
another election, the UNP had made a comeback. 
In the second 1960 election, the SLFP emerged as 
the majority party. 

At this point, it was apparent that Ceylon’s 
party system was a viable one. The parties were 
capable of providing alternative governments, 
power was transferred in an orderly manner, op- 
positions learned to work together and after the 
1965 election which the UNP won, the system had 
evidenced capacity for parties’ comebacks. 

Analysis of the events outlined above leads Pro- 
fessor Woodward to a strong admiration for Cey- 
lon’s party system’s adaptive capabilities. He char- 
acterizes the system as multiparty and bipolar. 

Professor Woodward’s functional view of parties 
is the basis for his Replacement Theory of Party 
Growth. The Replacement Theory holds that par- 
ties are first formed as notables’ vehicles to public 
office and the political ambitions of the notables 
are the main impetus to party growth. The growth 
of a party may be measured by the extent to 
which it is able to replace notables as the viable 
political unit. 

Because the theory is inductively derived, it 
may have no application beyond Ceylon. More 
importantly, it is not fully adequate to explain 
Ceylonese party politics for at least. two reasons. 
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First, it does not deal with charisma. There does 
not seem room under the rubric of the theory for 
the emergence of a charismatic leader in an estab- 
lished party system. Indeed, the teleology of the 
Replacement Theory would seem to forbid a char- 
ismatic leader. Second, the concern with party 
growth as a function of notables’ ambitions merely 
implies the importance of social groups’ demands. 
To emphasize the ambitions of notables at the ex- 
pense of social demands is to deny the influence of 
the broader social system on the subsystem stud- 
ied. 

The utility of the Replacement Theory is as an 
ordering device, which adds a new perspective to 
our understanding of Ceylon’s party system. The 
strength of the book is the description, based upon 
extensive research, of Ceylonese political parties 
and their interactions. This is the task Professor 
Woodward has set for himself and he has done it. 
—Kenneta H. Escu, University of Hawai, 


Army Officers in Arab Politics and Society. By 
Ermer Be'er (New York: Frederick A. Praeg- 
er, 1970. Pp. 51. $9.50.) 


Of the important Arab States of today, Egypt, 
Syria, Sudan and Iraq have “military regimes.” 
The remainder—Morocco, Tunisia, Lebanon, Jor- 
dan and Saudi Arabia continue to be governed by 
civilians: but only Tunisia and Saudi Arabia are 
governed without overt support from the military 
establishments. Tunisia’s successful reliance on its 
One Party, and Saudi Arabia’s reliance on a frag- 
mented tribal system have assured both states a 
tranquility denied the rest of the Arab states. To 
varying extents, the Army plays critical roles in 
upholding the regimes in Lebanon, Jordan and 
Morocco. It may be conjectured that within the 
very near future these too are likely to follow the 
path charted by other Arab regimes and succumb 
to the military. Should Tunisia fail to weather the 
test of succession to the Presidency once its ailing 
President removes himself from the political arena 
and Saudi Arabia is freed from the firm grip of its 
chief balancer—King Faisal—the odds are that 
they both will be “ripe” for the intervention of the 
military in politics, 

To suggest that there is a certain degree of 
ripeness in an Arab society that makes interven- 
tion by the military likely is to run counter to one 
and perhaps the major thesis advanced by Mr. 
Be’eri, namely, that developmental requirements 
have little to do with bringing about military 
coups. His work in large measure is devoted to re- 
futing a thesis long nurtured by Arab militarists 
and faithfully echoed by Western scholars that, 
given the social and economic conditions of the 
contemporary Arab world, the incompetence of 
the civilian systems, and the disillusionment with 
the limited practice of constitutional government, 
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eventual seizure of power by the military estab- 
lishment is inevitable. Mr. Be’eri quotes former 
President Abbud of the Sudan who upon seizing 
power in 1958, claimed that his coup was “natural” 
because the evolution of society requires at the 
helm a committed and competent group with suffi- 
cient discipline and cohesion to translate to reality 
the vision long held by the advanced ranks of the 
intelligentsia and radicals of a better Arab society. 
In one form or another, all previous writers on the 
intervention of the military in Arab politics have 
accepted the validity of this hypothesis and have 
maintained that the peculiar character, training 
and social and economic origins of the military of- 
ficers make them highly suitable agents for disci- 
plined social and economic change. 

Not only does Mr. Be’eri subject this thesis to 
serious examination but his examination ranges 
widely and minutely over the course of recent 
Arab political history; he seeks to prove that the 
intervention of the military long predated radical- 
isation of Arab politics, or any concern and com- 
mitment to constructive social and political 
change. Thirty-one chapters, in six parts, to which 
are added two appendices, ought to provide the 
reader not only with a history of the successful as 
well as unsuccessful military coups but also with 
useful information on Arab politics in general and 
some comparative material on the intervention of 
the military in Latin America and other areas. 
The careful and patient reader will come out with 
a detailed if confused picture of the rationale of 
the military intervention in Arab politics; whether 
or not he is also persuaded that the intervention is 
primarily motivated by personal struggles for 
power rather than by concrete social and economic 
forces, he will be grateful for the abundance of the 
information provided. The reader will also learn 
much about the politics of the Arab states as these 
are perceived by a Marxist-Zionist scholar. 

Mr. Be’eri, for example, examines minutely the 
achievements of the Free Officers in Egypt in 
terms of the liberation of the country from foreign 
control, industrialization, agrarian reform, ete. The 
reader is given enough information on other mili- 
tary regimes in Syria or Iraq to compare their 
achievements with those of the Free Officers in 
Egypt. Whether he will conclude, as Mr. Be’eri 
did, that their achievements are not as significant 
as their proponents claim is another matter. But 
Mr. Be’eri considers the limited achievements of 
the military regimes as one more reason for ques- 
tioning the “natural” course theory of Arab poli- 
tics. One of the principal rationales of military in- 
tervention is that the military can and did do 
more for social and economic change than previ- 
ous civilian regimes. When Mr. Be’eri measures 
them against their own claims, the military re- 
gimes are found wanting. 
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The reader is left with two principal suggestions 
to ponder. On the one hand Mr. Be’eri’s thesis is 
that the Arab world has had its experience with 
militarism--and a not very good one at that— 
laggely because of its Islamic heritage. It seems 
that, since all other “explanations” of the inter- 
vention of the military in politics have been dis- 
proven empirically, then the most obvious one 
must be the cultural explanation. Previous writers 
have been equally unconvincing in suggesting this 
as the explanation. And second, the intervention 
of the military has essentially succeeded in usher- 
ing in or continuing a tendency towards fascist- 
like systems which, according to Mr. Be’eri, more 
accurately characterize Arab regimes. The left- 
wing rhetoric of the regimes of the Ba’th, or for 
that matter of Arab socialism, merely disguises 
fascist-like systems, Of course this too is open to 
serious question. 

Mr. Be’eri disarms his readers at the beginning 
by admitting that, as an Israeli, he might not be 
able to write on Arab politics objectively; he also 
questions whether objectivity in such cases is pos- 
sible or feasible. One does not have to argue the 
case on theoretical grounds. It is obvious that the 
Arab-Israeli chasm has deprived Israeli writers on 
Arab politics of the opportunity to appreciate the 
true dimensions of change in Arab society and in- 
stitutions that in large measure have been effected 
by the military regimes. Behind the facade of au- 
thoritarian control of the center, more grass roots 
institutional change and participation in politics 
have occurred over the past two decades than in 
the previous century. If there is a ferment today 
in the Arab mind and among the intellectuals, 
such a ferment is in part to be attributed to the 
achievements of the military systems in terms of 
altering the social and economic structures of 
Arab society. That classes have not been broken 
and that an actual revolution by the peasants and 
workers has not taken place may be a question of 
time only. When they do occur, their appearance 
will have been substantially facilitated by the ad- 
vent to power of the military officers. No amount 
of interviewing of prisoners of war, irrespective of 
rank, or reading of documentary accounts by an 
intelligence service, are adequate substitutes for a 
true knowledge of the complex processes of change 
that have been taking place in the Arab world. 
The failure of Israeli intelligence to assess prop- 
erly the reaction of the Arab people to the June 
1967 war alerts us to the fact that their inadequate 
understanding of the social and political bases of 
Arab society contrast very sharply with their cor- 
rect appreciation of the military-technical situa- 
tion. To rely on their documentation as Mr. Be’eri 
does leads to strange and in many ways obsessed 
conclusions IBRAHIM Axsu-LucHon, Northwestern 
University. 
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Toward ‘Uhurw in Tanzania: The Politics of Par- 
lictpation. By G. ANDREW Macutre. (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1969. Pp. 393. 
$13.50.) 


This book treats the men and events which 
shaped the coming of independence in Sukuma- 
land, a tribal region in northwestern Tanzania, It 
covers the period from 1945 to 1965; years which | 
encompass profound changes in Tanzanian poli- - 
tics. A unique feature of this study is its analysis 
of this change from the viewpoint of the Sukuma 
people, the single largest tribal grouping in Tanza- 
nia. The two decades considered here include the 
heyday of British efforts to direct. development in 
Sukumaland, the emergence of indigenous resis- 
tance to these efforts, the achievement of indepen- 
dence, and, finally, the transition from an anti-co- 
lonial movement to a party responsible for gov- 
erning the nation. 

In his treatment of the first deeade of political 
ferment in Sukumaland, Maguire analyzes the alli- 
ance which develops between African elites in the 
towns and discontented farmers in the rural areas 
and documents the importance of the rural areas 
in the move toward national independence. The 
author’s treatment of British plans for promoting 
rural development in Sukumaland stresses the in- 
fluence of individual colonial officers in the direc- 
tion of local development plans and suggests the 
impracticality of many of these projects. In reac- 
tion to these efforts, often involving compulsion, 
the peasants became supporters of the urban Afri- 
can politicians, Significantly, Maguire shatters the 
neat, but frayed, traditional-modern formula for 
studying political change in the developing areas 
by showing that the anti-colonial politicians in- 
cluded individuals from all ranks of Sukuma soci- 
ety and that traditional political institutions had 
virtually no influence or impact on the nationalist 
movement. He documents the conflict between the 
British-maintained native authorities and the as- 
piring elites and shows that the emergence of the 
native authority system under British tutelage was 
in itself a violation of the traditional role of the 
chief in Sukuma society. Its untenable position be- 
tween British authority and African society ulti- 
mately led to its emasculation before the drive of 
the new politicians for democratic self-govern- 
ment. 

A detailed analysis of the development of the 
cooperative movement demonstrates the ties be- 
tween town and village in the emergence of anti- 
colonial sentiment in Sukumaland. Of particular 
interest is the author’s conclusion, conflicting with 
earlier studies, that the cooperative movement 
played no appreciable political role in the drive to 
independence. Although there was considerable 
overlap of interests, membership, and leaders be- 
tween the social and political organizations and 
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he cooperative movement, the latter limited it- 
elf, by mutual agreement, exclusively to the 
roblems of cooperative development. This was 
especially the case after political activities were 
banned in late 1954. 

Maguire shows that nationalist politics in Suku- 
maland predated the party of independence, the 
Tanganyika African National Union (TANU), by 
at least ten years, and traces in detail the rise, de- 
cline and transition of TANU’s predecessors im- 
cluding the Sukuma Union and the Tanganyika 
‘African Association. He includes a particularly 
effective treatment of the trauma of TANU’s tran- 
sition from anti-colonial movement to the govern- 
ing party as perceived from the villages of Suku- 
maland. After documenting the disaffection of 
local people with the often callous methods of 
local party officials, the author shows the effort of 
national officials to deal with this dissatisfaction 
by encouraging competition within the single- 
party system. The effectiveness of this effort in 
Sukumaland is demonstrated by the fact that 
prominent local TANU officials were defeated in 
the 1965 election and not one of the area’s seven 
incumbent members of the national legislature was 
returned, including the important Sukuma cooper- 
ative leader, Government Minister and TANU 
stalwart, Paul Bomani. 

Maguire skillfully intermingles data from official 
records and interviews to create colorful portraits 
of personalities involved in the move toward 
Uhuru in Sukumaland. This technique for inter- 
preting events influenced by both expatriate officer 
and African leader puts individuals—particularly 
the often unseen middle and local level official— 
back into the study of political change and shows 
how the personalities of these officials often be- 
came the most important factor determining pol- 
icy directions. A survey shows sixty-three such 
sketches in the book; twenty-five of which are 
quite detailed. Of these twenty-five, sixteen are 
clearly middle level and local, rather than na- 
tional. Of these sixteen, five were TANU oppo- 
nents during this period. The study thus also con- 
siders those neglected individuals who, though fig- 
uring prominently, do not survive in the highly 
competitive arena of African polities. While others 
may question Maguire’s interpretation of all these 
personalities, this technique has greatly enhanced 
the effectiveness of the work. 

Most Africanists will agree with Maguire’s plea 
for detailed case studies as the necessary next step 
toward a fuller understanding of African politics. 
Few scholars are likely, however, to succeed as ad- 
mirably as he has here. It is not that others may 
not possess the scholarly skills of the author; con- 
siderable as this study proves them to be. Rather 
the massive amount of grass-roots data upon 
which the study is based—constituting one of the 


most impressive features of the book—is due in 
some degree to good fortune. Considering the at- 
mosphere in which the social scientist must today 
work in much of Africa and the simple passage of 
the first stages of independence and developmeny 
it is unlikely that future scholars will be so suc- 
cessful in securing information, access to partici- 
pating individuals and in experiencing vicariously 
the transition from colonial rule to independence 
which was the opportunity of the author. The fin- 
ished product is a credit to the officials who facili- 
tated this research and to the author who has so 
skillfully prepared this study. 

Two mild criticisms may be made. The Local 
Government Service Commission was to begin ap- 
pointing Divisional Executive Officers in early 
1969, not 1965 as noted in the book, and the au- 
thor fails to note that all of Julius Nyerere’s ma- 
jor writings, treated in some detail here, are avail- 
able in collections considerably more accessible 
than the sources cited in the bibliography. These 
are, however, minor quibbles to a book which is a 
must for students of African politics and political 
change.—Clyde R. Ingle, SUNY College of Arts 
and Science, Geneseo. 


Partier og erhverv: Studier i partiorganisation og 
byerhvervenes politiske aktivitet 1880-1913. BY 
Vaan DYsDARL. (Aarhus, Denmark: Erhvervsar- 
kivet, Universitetsforlaget i Aarhus, 1969. Vol. I, 
Pp. 406; Vol. II, Pp. 235. 90 D. Kr.) 

The emergence of political science as an autono- 
mous and vital academic discipline has followed 


„an uneven pattern of development in Scandinavia. 


For the most part, Denmark has trailed far behind 
Sweden, Finland, and Norway in the production of 
systematic empirically-based political studies. 
Happily, the gap now appears to be narrowing. In 
1959, an Institute of Political Science was estab- 
lished at Aarhus University. Already, several vol- 
umes which draw on the Institute’s growing data 
bank have been issued, with several others in vari- 
ous stages of preparation. Vagn Dybdahl’s book, 
while not a product of the Institute, deserves to 
be considered as a suitable and worthy companion 
piece to these publications. Indeed, Dybdahl’s 
work, which is in reality a pre-defense printing of 
his doctoral dissertation, can easily be seen as a 
link between the practices of the past, when the 
study of governmental affairs was parceled out 
and submerged within the economics, law and his- 
tory curricula, and the present aspirations underly- 
ing the newly liberated field of Danish political 
science. 

The general task to which the author addresses 
himself is to explore the patterns of interaction 
between the various urban-based economic inter- 
ests and the political system, with special atten- 
tion given to the political behavior and influence 
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of the merchant and artisan groupings. The per- 
spective from which Dybdahl has chosen to view 
the matter is a historical one. Utilizing a scheme 
which conceptualizes the political parties as the 
vital representational links between societal inter- 


‘ests and the centers of governmental decision- 


making, he restricts his investigation to the period 
1880-1913, when the modern Danish party system 
was going through its formative and consolidative 
stages. Principal attention is confined to the two 
major “city parties,” the Social Democrats and the 
Right or Conservative Party (Højre). Thus, Dyb- 
dahl’s specific purpose is to examine the character 
and shape of the ties between the new political 
organizations and the various urban electorates at 
a, time when these bonds are initially being forged. 

If the study’s historical thrust serves to establish 
its linkage with the classical mold, the manner in 
which Dybdahl has gone about his work certainly 
earns for the book the right to stand among the 
products of the more modern school of Danish po- 
litical science. Not content to depend exclusively 
upon information taken from secondary sources, 
the author has fashioned his work from a formida- 
ble array of original data, much of it quantitative, 
gleaned from both public and private archives. 

One illustration of this is Dybdahl’s ingenious 
use of public election lists. These rolls, which con- 
tained the names of all enfranchised males to- 
gether with their occupations, were frequently 
used for purposes of recording and tabulating indi- 
vidual voting choices in the period prior to the 
introduction of the secret ballot in 1901. Unfortu- 
nately, adequate lists are preserved only for the 
Copenhagen and Aarhus areas and then only for 
scattered elections and constituencies—ten lists in 
all. To his credit, Dybdahl is quick to recognize 
and warn of the limitations inherent in employing 
such scanty evidence. From this fragmentary ma- 
terial, however, he is able to construct for all of 
the major urban occupational groupings a series of 
fascinating participatory and partisan profiles 
which collectively span the two decades immedi- 
ately preceding the turn of the century. 

Strikingly visible, for example, is the rising in- 
volvement of the working class in the nation’s po- 
litical life: In 1881 only fourteen percent of the 
eligible blue collar voters in Copenhagen’s First 
Election District exercised their franchise, the low- 
est level of activism exhibited by any group. How- 
ever, according to the preserved list from the 
Third District of Copenhagen County, by 1898 
workers were voting in that constituency at a rate 
approaching eight in ten—78.8%—far ahead of the 
other occupational electorates. 3 

Bringing aggregate data into play, Dybdahl also 
demonstrates the progressive urbanization of the 
Conservative Party under the impact of the Dan- 
ish industrial revolution. Initially a party with a 
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balance of rural and urban support, the Conserva 
tives increasingly found their partisans concen- 
trated in the larger cities. Thus, Dybdahl esti- 
mates that by 1913 about seventy-five percent of 
the party’s voters were urban dwellers. . 

The full range of insights produced by the au- 
thor’s incisive mining of a veritable mountain of 
source material is simply too great to mention 
here, Suffice it to say that in addition to probing 
the voting behavior of the urban population, the 
study focuses on three other broad areas of inter- 
est: 

1) An investigation is conducted into the oc- 
cupational backgrounds of the candidates nomi- 
nated for the Folketing, the popularly elected 
lower chamber, between 1876 and 1913. Among ' 
other things, Dybdahl uncovers a marked dis- 
parity between the occupational composition of 
the parties’ candidate groups and that of their 
respective voting publics. Generally speaking, 
working class individuals and urban tradesmen 
were consistently underrepresented among So- 
cial Democratic and Conservative nominees. A 
similar analysis is also applied to the members 
of the now defunct upper house, the Landsting, 
for the period 1866-1910. 

2) Dybdahl then takes a searching look at the 
organizational, leadership, and program develop- 
ment of the Conservative and Social Democratic 
Parties from their respective inceptions through 
the outbreak of the First World War. He points 
out that, in contrast with the patterns found in 
most other European contexts, the Danish Con- 
servative Party developed an extensive network 
of branch organizations more or less simultane- 
ously with its consolidation as a parliamentary 
party. Of interest is the fact that manual work- 
ers made up a large share of the membership in 
the local Conservative Associations and Clubs 
which flourished in the 1880’s. In the 1890's, 
however, the number of branches and their 
membership began to tail off sharply as the par- 
liamentary struggle between the Conservatives 
and Liberal Party cooled and, it is to be sus- 
pected, as the organizational élan of the Social 
Democratic Party made itself felt among the 
lower classes. Although both the Social Demo- 
erats and Conservatives were dependent on the 
urban centers for their electoral sustenance, 
shopkeepers, artisans and similar self-employed 
tradesmen were, as was the case with the candi- 
date groups, poorly represented on the ruling 
councils of both parties. 

3) The relatively weak, and divided political 
position of the urban petty bourgeoisie is one of 
the central themes developed by the author in 
his final substantive chapter. The vehicle for 
Dybdahl’s efforts to probe the actual dynamics 
of the policy-making process is a case study of 
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the attempts launched in the early 1890's to pro- 
mulgate a revised Trade Act. At this time, many 
shopkeepers and artisans were particularly inter- 
ested in limiting access to trading licenses and 
securing protection against private chain opera- 
tions and consumer cooperatives. Yet, a draft 
bill introduced first in 1893 which would have 
tightened the existing regulations repeatedly 
died in committee until it was dropped from the 
agenda in about 1900. In part, its fate was 
shaped by the ambivalent position taken by the 
Conservatives who, torn between a positive arti- 
san wing and a negative free trade-industrial 
wing, gave only moderate and uncertain support 
to the measure. The Social Democrats were in 
much the same boat. While they were desirous 
of wooing the small tradesman vote, their en- 
thusiasm was counterbalanced by a wish not to 
alienate the urban cooperative movement for 
which the party had a certain ideological and in 
some cases organizational affinity. 

In each chapter Dybdahl musters an abundance 
of documentary and statistical material which 
serves to give his analysis depth and authenticity. 
So rich is this lode that a supplementary volume 
in which the author has collected his detailed data 
contains nearly 130 pages of tables, charts, and the 
like. 

Some weaknesses are detectable. An English 
translation of the summary chapter, which is also 
included in the second volume, is rather poorly 
done. At one point, Dybdahl appears to have mis- 
construed the “cross-pressure hypothesis” and thus 
his contention that it is not supported by his find- 
ings is a questionable one. These are minor flaws, 
however, which scarcely detract from the value of 
the work. All in all, it is an impressive addition to 
the small but growing library of Danish political 
studies and one which students of the country’s 
governmental affairs will undoubtedly welcome 
and use for years to come-—KENNETH S. PEDER- 
sen, San Diego State College. 


Die Deutsche Diktatur: Entstehung, Struktur, Fol- 
gen des National-Soztalismus. By KARL DIETRICH 
Bracuer. (Cologne: Kiepenheuer and Witsch, 
1969. Pp. 580. $10.00.) 


Professor Bracher of the University of Bonn has 
written a study of political mobilization, which 
should interest students of general comparative 
politics as well as modern European history. The 
twin engines of propaganda and organization pro- 
vided the driving force of the National Socialist 
movement, and their study rightly serves as the 
unifying theme of this important book. Although 
the treatment of ideology both as a system of val- 
ues and as a basis for mobilization is vital, the 
study appears to be lacking in balance, for ideol- 
ogy receives relatively little attention. The author 
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describes National Socialist beliefs in the tradi- 
tional manner by stressing that they were a pot- 
pourri of wholly negative appeals to anti-semi- 
tism, anti-parliamentarianism, and unrestrained 
nationalism. This ideological conglomerate djs- 
guised a struggle for power which ultimately led 
to the creation of a new Byzantinism in the form 
of the Third Reich. 

Recent scholarship suggests, however, that the 
dismissal of ideology as the mere handmaiden of 
propaganda is misleading. Hans-Jochen Gamm 
(Der Braune Kult, 1962) and Wilfried Dim (Der 
Mann, der Hitler die Ideen gab, 1968), both of 
whom Bracher cites, interpret National Socialist 
ideology as an interlocking set of values suff- 
ciently coherent to provide a means of legitimiz- 
ing for many the regime and its policies. Gamm 
develops the mystical significance of National So- 
cialist rituals and symbols, such as banners. Daim 
presents a view of National Socialism according to 
which the movement represented to its adherents 
the third stage (the first two having been a “para- 
dise of racial purity” followed by an “age of racial 
degeneration”) of a global historical process which 
would result in the triumph of a superior race. 
The eschatology of National Socialism justified 
the “Thousand-Year Reich” as the preparatory 
phase of the final battle between superior and in- 
ferior beings and made plain the essentially dialec- 
tical nature of Hitler’s world view. Bracher appro- 
priately directs our attention to a quotation from 
a speech Hitler gave in 1922: 


There are .. . only two possibilities: either victory for the 
aryan side or its destruction and victory for the Jews. 


Unfortunately, Bracher does not fully develop the 
ideological connotations of the concepts “aryan” 
and “Jew.” The term “aryan” proved to be far 
broader than the word “German,” and Bracher 
errs in suggesting that National Socialism was pri- 
marily an extreme form of German nationalism. 
Indeed, Hitler’s goal was the elimination of the 
bourgeois state and its concomitant doctrine of 
nationalism (cf. E. Sandvoss, Hitler und Nictz- 
sche, 1969). The “aryans” were to constitute an 
elite recruited from America, England, Scandina- 
via, and the Low Countries as well as Germany. 
And it is historically quite apparent that only a 
fraction of the German nation was regarded as be- 
ing biologically eligible for membership in this 
new master race. George Stein (The Waffen SS: 
Hitlers Elite Guard at War, 1966) provides empir- 
ical evidence to the effect that “race” and “nation” 
were not identical in National Socialist ideology 
by pointing out that by 1945, German citizens 
were outnumbered in the regime’s praetorian 
guard by foreigners and ethnic Germans from out- 
side the Reich. There were, for example, 125,000 
West Europeans alone in the Waffen SS: an im- 
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portant statistic when one considers that this orga- 
nization was theoretically biologically superior to 
all other components of the movement and there- 
fore given the task of fathering the future masters 
aú the world. Himmler’s 1940 directive ordering his 
followers to kidnap throughout occupied Europe 
children suitable for potential SS recruits leaves 
little doubt as to the transnational character of 
National Socialism, a factor which Bracher almost 
ignores. The “Jew,” too, was a symbolic stereotype 
of a mythical enemy and not always a member of 
a specific religious community. Goering’s boast 
that he would determine who is a Jew is SEPEREN 
tative of this attitude. 

Perhaps one of the most difficult assertions of 
the book to accept is the presumed historical con- 
nection between the NSDAP and the NPD. 
Bracher correctly identifies three common charac- 
teristics of both parties: their reliance on the 
Protestant agrarian vote as a principal source of 
electoral strength, equally autocratic internal 
structure, and bias against the Left and any form 
of internationalism. Accordingly, Bracher warns 
that the National Democrats (NPD) could poison 
the democratic political life of the Federal Repub- 
lic and recommends that the party be banned. In 
the Land elections of June 14, 1970, the NPD 
made its best showing with a total 3.3 per cent of 
the vote in Lower Saxony. Among those who lost 
their seats in the Landtag was the party leader, 
von Thadden. Under these circumstances the pro- 
posed outlawing of the NPD would be an exagger- 
ated response to a group which has repeatedly 
failed to demonstrate its appeal to the West Ger- 
man electorate. That Bracher and other scholars 
rely upon legal sanctions of this type instead of 
expressing their faith in the common sense of the 
German voter in dealing with the NPD suggests a 
more serious questioning of German democracy 
than the existence of the party itself. Neverthe- 
less, we are not so far removed from National So- 
cialism as to be able to ignore with impunity any 
manifestations of its revival in a new historical 
context, It was undoubtedly both as a warning 
and an expression of hope for a future without 
tyranny that Bracher dedicated this work to his 
children—James H. Wore, University of Mary- 
land. 


Guerillas in Latin America. The Technique of the 
Counter-State. By Luts Mercier Veas. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1969. Pp. 246. 
$6.50.) 


Originally published in France under the title 
Technique Du Contre-Htat, Mercier Vega sum- 
marizes the guerilla movements of recent years in 
Latin America. Part 1, “Chemistry and Alchemy,” 
deals with theoretical concepts, the ambig- 
uous roles played by the Soviet Union and 
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China, and briefly considers the personal back- 
grounds of the guerilla fighters. Part IT, “The Na- 
tional Situations,” cites specific events and trends 
in guerilla activity in Venezuela, Argentina, Co- 
lombia, Guatemala, Bolivia, Brazil, and Paraguay, 
in that order. The last chapter of this Part refers 
in over-simplified brevity, to Chile, Mexico, and 
Uruguay. The latter is dismissed with a single sen- 
tence, Part IL, “Documents,” is at the same time 
boring with inconsequential details (the daily 
shifting of camp sites, burying of supplies, posi- 
tioning of patrols, and inventory of captured 
weapons) and revealing of unexpected divisiveness 
and bitterness among leftist and Communist orga- 
nizations. Among the documents reprinted—usu- 
ally in attenuated form—are the diary of an År- 
gentine insurgent, a War Ministry report by the 
Peruvian government, a Commission on Inquiry 
in Venezuela, 2 propaganda tract celebrating an 
attack by Colombians on a train, the text of the 
Venezuelan Communist party denunciation of Fi- 
del ‘Castro, and passages from Ché Guevara’s 
booklet on guerilla warfare. Much of the volume’s 
translation into English is by Daniel Weissbort, 
whose talents are less literary than literal. A nec- 
essary two-page List of Abbreviations helps some- 
what in following the often tortuous course of 
splintered and mutually hostile revolutionary par- 
ties and “liberation” groups. The effect is that one 
reads bits and pieces of what is a wide-spread phe- 
nomenon affecting a dozen or more countries, with 
a. great variation of ideological and regional impli- 
cations. 

Mercier Vega, a Chilean citizen, comes by his 
interest in, and knowledge of, guerilla tactics, hon- 
estly and pragmatically. He fought in the Spanish 
Civil War in the 1930’s, and with the Free French 
forces in Africa and the Middle East during the 
1940’s. He also has radio and press reportage expe- 
riences of guerillas in other countries. 

Altogether, the figures of Ché Guevara and of 
Fidel Castro, while receiving frequent mention in 
this slim volume, are far from dominating the 
Latin American revolutionary Left. Both in the 
chapters on theoretical concepts, and in the selec- 
tion of diaries and documents, Mercier Vega 
makes it clear that several others aspired to na- 
tional and regional leadership. There has obvi- 
ously been much romanticizing of their own roles 
by the commanders of small bands of extremists, 
who time after time ran afoul of the orthodox 
Communist party command in their own country, 
and failed—as did Guevara in Boliva—to attract 
support of either rural peasants or urban proletar- 
iat. Potentially of great interest, where new in- 
sights would have been of significance, the author’s 
treatment of Russian and Chinese influence, 1s 
lacking in incisiveness or novelty. The Soviets feel 
that coexistence assures the consolidation of the 
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socialist camp: and “there are not sufficient 
grounds for concluding that a pro-Chinese appara- 
tus on & continental scale exists,” The author con- 
cludes that none of the armed movements corre- 
sponded to a theoretical scheme: “the attempts at 
subversion were much more of a case of classical 
political pressure, despair or adventurism, than of 
the application of the theories of the counter- 
state.”-—WiLLarp F. Barner, University of Mary- 
land. 


German Politics and the Spiegel Affair: A Case 
Study of the Bonn System. By RONALD F. Bunn. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1968. Pp. 230. $7.50.) 

The Spiegel Affair. By Davin SCHOENBAUM. (Gar- 
den City: Doubleday, 1968. Pp. 239. $4.95.) 

Die Sptegel-Affdre. Ep. Jincen Sutrert. (Olten and 
Freiburg/Br.: Walter-Verlag, 1966.) Two vol- 
umes. 

Vol. I: Die Staatsmacht und ihre Kontrolle. By 
ALFRED GROSSER AND JÜRGEN Serrert. (Pp. 611. 
DM28.) 

Vol. II: Die Reaktion der Offenthchkeit. BY 
THOMAS ELLWEIN, MANFRED LIEBEL, AND INGE 
Neer. (Pp. 522. DM28.) 


The Spiegel affair resulted from a spectacular 
faux pas in the shadowy area of political justice 
and hastened the end of the Adenauer regime. The 
“night and fog” aspects of the dragnet police raids 
against personnel and offices of the independent 
news magazine and the conduct of leading mem- 
bers of the government in responding to public 
protest offended the sensibilities of important sec- 
tions of the West German public. The forced res- 
ignation of Defense Minister Strauss was seen as a 
victory for a vigilant publie opinion, reinforced by 
a strong echo from abroad, and as salutary evi- 
dence that the Bonn parliamentary system is re- 
sponsive to public demands. But the criminal in- 
vestigation and the excessive police action, which 
were based on an ill-founded suspicion of treason 
deriving from a Spiegel cover story on the Bundes- 
wehr that attacked Strauss, pointed to weaknesses 
inherited from the past. 

The affair raised basic issues of a strategic, insti- 
tutional and legal nature, which barely reached 
the general public and were only gradually consid- 
ered and resolved. The last implications from the 
Spiegel affair had not yet been drawn when these 
books were written from the perspective of the 
mid-1960’s. 

Their combined merit lies in pinpointing the is- 
sues and establishing the pattern of responsibility 
for the Spiegel action, which neither the govern- 
ment, parliament, the courts, nor even the opposi- 
tion saw fit to clarify. The findings honor the late 
Otto Kirchheimer and Constantine Menges, for 
they confirm the soundness of their widely known 
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study of the Spiegel case in the Harbrace Case- 
book Politics in Europe, edited by Gwendolen 
Carter and Alan Westin. 

For a comprehensive case history of the entire 
affair one must turn to Schoenbaum’s unpretgge 
tious carefully researched book that was written 
for a wider audience. A trained historian who fol- 
lowed the affair on the spot as a free-lance re- 
porter, Schoenbaum pays equal attention to issues 
and processes. Viewing the affair as “epilogue and 
overture at the same time,” he offers insights into 
the personalities, institutional processes, and prob- 
lems of the Bonn system as it gradually emanici- 
pated itself from the matrix of Allied tutelage and 
the conserving bonds of the Adenauer regime. Re- 
grettably the publication omits most reference 
notes and lacks a bibliography and index. 

Bunn’s effort is narrower in scope and less suc- 
cessful. It focuses on selected phases of the politi- 
cal process during the six week crisis period, which 
commenced with the police raids against the Spie- 
gel—at the height of the Cuban missile crisis—and 
ended with the reconstitution of a CDU-CSU- 
FDP cabinet, or the condition that Strauss be ex- 
cluded and that Adenauer resign as Chancellor in 
less than a year. 

The specialist can turn with profit to Seifert’s 
collection of research studies, interpretative essays 
and source materials, which can be discussed here 
only in passing. In his own major research contri- 
bution, Seifert examines in a series of sharp ana- 
lytical sketches the role of the public officials in 
the planning and execution of the police action 
and the subsequent covering up of the traces of 
responsibility. He shows that the personal com- 
plicity of Strauss and his State Secretary is much 
greater than was demonstrable while the affair ran 
its course. He also analyzes the role of the politi- 
eal parties in the counter-action that shook and 
then restored the government coalition. Grosser 
addresses himself to some of the basic questions 
raised by Seifert, moderating the latter’s rather 
eritical conclusions from the more detached van- 
tage point of a foreign observer who judges the 
Bonn Republic in contrast to Weimar and modern 
France. A detailed chronology of the affair and a 
selection of key documents complete the first vol- 
ume, taking up nearly two thirds of the space. 

The second volume offers a thorough documen- 
tation and provocative analysis of the public reac- 
tion to the police action, the conduct of Strauss, 
and the government’s Inept and insensitive re- 
sponse to justified concern. Liebel contributes a 
systematic and comprehensive analysis of the do- 
mestic press and, more briefly, of other specialized 
publics—youth groups, writers and artists, univer- 
sity professors, the churches and trade unions— 
and the results of public opinion polls and the 
local elections in Hesse and Bavaria that occurred 
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during and affected the crisis. Negt examines the 
Spiegel affair in the mirror of the foreign press. 
Ellwein’s interpretative essay picks up two related 
questions posed by Liebel. Viewed as a test case 
fear the autonomous communication media, what 
conclusions can be drawn about (1) their commit- 
ment to the values of liberal democracy and (2) 
their influence on the decision-making political or- 
gans? Ellwein answers in a more differentiating 
manner than Liebel who concludes that (1) the 
press was only prepared to protect its self-interest 
and (2) the SPD and FDP would not have chal- 
lenged the Spiegel action on their own. Ellwein 
concludes that in the Spiegel case the publie per- 
formed its critical function and thereby enhanced 


the controllability of the government in general. À- 


sample of press commentaries and public declara- 
tions by various groups completes this volume. 

The trouble with Bunn’s book is that the doubts 
regarding its purpose and approach, that surface in 
his preface and introduction, are justified. It gives 
the appearance of a collage of research fragments 
—two of which had been previously published— 
without a central theme, let alone an adequate 
theoretical framework. The author admits that he 
has slighted what he calls the “technical-legal fea- 
tures” of the affair and disclaims any intention of 
writing its case history. Yet the book contains ma- 
terial that would seem irrelevant to any other pur- 
pose. Bunn claims at one point that the study was 
“designed primarily to examine the functioning of 
the West German political system as it sought to 
respond to and resolve the crisis produced by the 
affair.” It attempts more and achieves less. 

More than half of the book describes the affair’s 
background and origin. The public reaction was 
keyed to the impassioned crusade which the Spie- 
gel had led for over two years against Strauss with 
the avowed aim to block his ascent to the Chan- 
cellorship. Bunn shows that the political system 
did more than respond to the crisis; it helped cre- 
ate it. Without the intervention of the communi- 
eation media and the political parties there could 
not have been a major political affair. On account 
of the high level of public awareness and the in- 
volvement of most of the primary institutions and 
personalities, the crisis period lends itself to a sys- 
tematic analysis of the Bonn system’s styles, pro- 
cedures, and power differentials. Bunn attempts 
this only in part and hesitates to draw conclusions. 
Some processes are overlooked, others barely 
noted. For example, a full chapter exploits a pre- 
viously published analysis of a limited sample of 
newspaper clippings for the purpose of discussing 
the role of the press in framing the issues and ar- 
ticulating the protests of other organized publics 
immediately after the initial police raids. The sub- 
sequent role of the communication media in inten- 
sifying the crisis is virtually ignored. Liebel dem- 
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onstrates that a large segment of the press aban- 
doned its initial reserve only after Strauss’ previ- 
ously denied involvement had been partially un- 
veiled at the end of a series of parliamentary 
question hours. 

Of all the actors, only the FDP receives the 
benefit of sustained analysis. For Bunn seems con- 
vinced that it alone was in a position to resolve 
the crisis of confidence by enforcing the principle | 
of ministerial responsibility against Strauss 
through its temporary withdrawal from the gov- 
ernment. He clearly shows the ambivalence of the 
FDP leadership, then headed by Mende, as it was 
driven by the pressure of events to play its prom- 
ised role as the liberal corrective against the abuse 
of power in a bourgeois coalition. One might wish 
that Bunn had paid even more attention to the 
internal processes and the parliamentary role of 
the FDP, to the exclusion of other concerns, for it 
is here that the book contributes to our under- 
standing of West German politics. 

Bunn cautiously suggests that the FDP’s “third 
force rationale is not entirely irrelevant to the 
Bonn system.” But he fails to contemplate the 
possible consequences, if the affair had occurred 
two years earlier when the CDU/CSU possessed an 
absolute parliamentary majority, or to discuss the 
implications of the trend towards a two-party sys- 
tem. It could be argued that the presence of a par- 
liamentary third force merely affects the style of 
settling conflicts without altering a political sys- 
tem’s capabilities. 

Bunn concludes with a catalogue of institutional 
strengths and weaknesses, but one is left to won- 
der about the nature and viability of the Bonn 
system. He praises the control function of an inde- 
pendent press, the SPD opposition, and the FDP 
coalition partner. He notes the efficacy of the par- 
liamentary question hour as a control instrument 
in exceptional situations. He also identifies two 
flaws which have been since corrected: (1) the au- 
tomaticity of criminal prosecutions under the “le- 
gality principle” in cases of political justice; (2) 
the practice of assigning State Secretaries as 
watchdogs on Ministers of the coalition partner. 
But, on the whole, his presentation leaves the im- 
pression that the origin of the affair, as well as its 
resolution, were the accidental product of cireum- 
stance and personality. 

Schoenbaum attaches greater significance to the 
largely autonomous role of the federal prosecutors 
and the judiciary. Apart from the encouragement 
and direction it received from Strauss and his 
State Secretary who presumed to act on behalf of 
Adenauer, the Spiegel action was the product of 
anachronistic law, inadequate procedures, and poor 
judgment on the part of a state bureaucracy that 
uncritically accepted the judgment of constituted 
authority and frowned on those who questioned it. 
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Ultimately the affair posed the key issue—later 
xxplored before the Federal Constitutional Court 
—where, and by whom, the line is to be drawn in 
soncrete cases that might involve a confrontation 
setween the right to inform and criticize, as a cor- 
relate of public control of military policy, and the 
luty to protect secrecy, as a correlate of national 
security. 

Schoenbaum explores the origin and the impli- 
cations of the incriminating cover story that at- 
tacked Strauss’ strategic conception, divulged the 
Bundeswehr’s inadequate performance in the re- 
cent Faliex-62 NATO maneuvers, attributed this 
to Strauss’ faulty planning, and suggested that 
Strauss’ atomic ambitions were being opposed not 
only by Bonn’s alliance partners but from within 
the Defense Ministry. A full English translation of 
the story is appended to Bunn’s book, which offers 
a brief summary but otherwise avoids the prob- 
lem. 

The purpose of the police action was to secure 
evidence in support of the charge that alleged 
state secrets in the cover story had been procured 
by the Spiegel from as yet unknown sources in the 
Defense Ministry. Military publicists in the West 
found nothing that jeopardized NATO security 
and little that had not been previously published 
elsewhere. A month-long search of the Spiegel of- 
fices and archives failed to uncover the vast con- 
Spiracy of treason and even high treason that 
Strauss and Adenauer imagined and the federal 
prosecutors thought possible. It merely netted a 
Bundeswehr colonel who had contacted the Spie- 
gel out of concern over Strauss’ preference for a 
pre-emptive atomic strike strategy at a time when 
the Kennedy administration switched to a strategy 
of graduated deterrence. The federal prosecutors’ 
efforts to vindicate themselves through convictions 
failed to bring a single defendant to a formal trial. 
If trials had been held under the existing law, 
which derived its pedigree from the Bismarck era, 
they might have led to politically inopportune 
convictions and a miscarriage of Justice. The last 
cases were dismissed for insufficient evidence in 
1965. Three years later the law was liberalized un- 
der the guidance of Justice Minister Heinemann, 
formerly an attorney for the Spiegel. 

All authors agree on the culpability of Strauss. 
Grosser allows that if Strauss had resorted to half- 
truths and untruths for reasons of state it would 
have been excusable. That he Hed to the public 
and parliament mainly for personal advantage 
rendered his conduct morally objectionable and 
his continuance in office politically untenable. 
Here the parallel to the Profumo affair that 
rocked the Macmillan government one year later 
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ends, for Strauss was able to recapture ministerial 
honors. As long as he remains the undisputed 
leader of the CSU, he will be a potent national 
figure on account of the constellation of Bonn pol- 
itics. Bunn and Schoenbaum describe the bargame 
ing reality of a parliamentary four-party system 
throughout the government crisis. We still lack 
sufficient knowledge about the internal structure 
of the CSU to be able to explain the phenomenon 
of Strauss, but it seems clear that the Bavarian 
electorate’s failure to punish the CSU at the 
height of the Spiegel crisis actually strengthened 
his leadership. Since the CDU and CSU are 
Siamese twins with separate identities and insepa- 
rable bodies, the CSU—and consequently Strauss 
-—-were bound to exercise a disproportionate 
amount of influence. This could not be changed as 
long as a SPD-FDP governing coalition was im- 
possible or impracticable for arithmetical and atti- 
tudinal reasons. 

Taking the long view, Schoenbaum suggests that 
the Spiegel affair, not unlike the Dreyfus affair in 
the Third Republic, may be seen as a turning 
point in the evolution of the Bonn Republic. 
From the perspective of the mid-1960’s—as Strauss 
was returned to the cabinet under the aegis of a 
great coalition which in the eyes of many intellec- 
tuals signalized the atrophy of responsible govern- 
ment and the malaise of social stagnation——-most 
of the other authors share the then fashionable 
view that the Spiegel affair temporarily disturbed 
the system without changing its premises. They 
underrate the affair’s demonstration effect tied to 
rapid generational change—in our post-industrial 
society a question of as little as five or ten years. 
Their own accounts show that the affair brought 
out stylistic predispositions and substantive con- 
cerns that challenged established patterns. The 
government’s authoritarian demeanor as well as 
the efficacy of political protest had a profound 
effect on several attentive publics, especially 
among the young whose political consciousness 
was formed under the Bonn System. The method- 
ological problems standing in the way of measur- 
ing demonstration effects need not keep one from 
postulating more or less direct connections be- 
tween the Spiegel affair and each of the following: 
the rise of an extra-parliamentary opposition, the 
modification of the proposed state of emergency 
legislation, the liberalization of the criminal code 
and judicial practice in the whole area of political 
justice, the formation of a soctal-liberal SPD-FDP 
coalition, and major changes in Bonn’s foreign and 
military policy along lines propagated by the Spic- 
gel for more than a decade-—Cuartes R. Narr, 
Colgate University. 
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INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, LAW, AND ORGANIZATION 


Lhe American Threat: The Fear of War As an 
nstrument of Foreign Policy. By James L. 
Payne. (Chicago: Markham Publishing Com- 
pany, 1970. Pp. 241. $7.95.) 


This book purports to broaden understanding of 
international affairs through an analysis of the 
threat of war as an instrument of foreign policy. 
Explicitly eschewing any intent to advance specific 
policy proposals, the author pleads a larger pur- 
pose, namely, “to delineate some basic problems 
and perspectives of the statesman, particularly of 
the American statesman in the Cold War era.” (p. 
xiv) 

For a number of reasons the study falls conspic- 
uously short of its mark. Conceptual difficulties 
arise early when the author confuses his explana- 
tion of state behavior, through what is offered as a 
theory of threat, with his defense of the use of 
coercive threats as the principal justification for 
American policy abroad. In attempting to con- 
struct a behavioral foundation for his analysis, 
moral and legal principles are rejected as satisfac- 
tory explanations of state action. According to the 
author, the superiority of one moral code over an- 
other cannot be validated; and legal rationales 
can buttress any claim, however absurd. The au- 
thor’s kind of statesman acts, therefore, in terms 
of his understanding of the status quo defined as 
“the mutually perceptible distribution of rights 
over which war may be provoked between hostile 
nations.” (p. 66) The author would have us accept 
“right” to mean an enemy state’s perception of the 
physical punishment it would incur if it violated 
the “rights” of its opponent. In this view, aggres- 
sion becomes the transgression of an opponent’s 
right as the opponent views it and as that right is 
perceived by the other rival. The congruence of 
the two views defines the status quo. Under condi- 
tions of Cold War, where the United States is pic- 
tured as engaged in a worldwide struggle against 
implacable foes, global peace is said to hinge on 
the articulation and consistent defense of a status 
quo in which “ours” (American) and “theirs” 
(Communist) is clearly defined. (p. 76) 

Defining the status quo offers no insurmountable 
difficulties for the author. It is tantamount to the 
categorical imperative that the United States as- 
sume global defense commitments everywhere in 
order to meet its pledge to oppose forceful Com- 
munist expansion anywhere. This obligation is al- 
legedly thrust upon the United States more as a 
required response to Communist expectations of 
American behavior than as a moral or political 
duty. Even small incursions by lesser Communist 
states must be met by a coercive response lest the 


credibility of the American deterrent be weakened 
and larger Communist powers, like Russia and 
China, be encouraged to embark on more ambi- 
tious imperialist ventures. 

A number of questionable devices are employed 
to demonstrate that the author's logical analysis is 
father to contemporary state behavior. At various 
points American strategic problems are reduced to 
simplified allegories or analogies. The United 
States is compared to a lonely traveler pursued by 
a wolf pack (the Communist states). He must at- 
tack even the harmless cubs otherwise the others 
“will suppose that the prey is weakening and may 
close in.” (p. 112) Or, the complex choices con- 
fronting American strategists are reduced beyond 
recognition to a scenario in which “Lightening 
Joe,” the aspirant sheriff, must draw on “Rough 
Pete,” the town gunman, if expectations have been 
raised, even through groundless rumor, that he has 
made a challenge. (pp. 123-24) 

Motives are freely attributed to world leaders to 
illustrate their presumably compulsive concern 
with the maintenance of a credible deterrent pos- 
ture over all other state objectives. When former 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk is quoted as saying 
that the United States has security commitments 
with just over 40 states, the author gratuitously 
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non-Communist world, but was constrained from 
being more explicit out of deference to domestic 
criticism. (pp. 128-29) President Kennedy’s sup- 
posedly flaccid management of the American 
threat establishment is held responsible (causally 
and morally) for Khrushchev’s precipitation of the 
Berlin Crisis in 1961-62. Explanations of preced- 
ing Berlin confrontations go begging. Similarly not 
addressed is the significance for deterrence theory 
of Russian responses to the largest military demo- 
bilization and one of the largest mobilizations of 
military force in American history, respectively, 
under the Truman and Kennedy administrations. 
Even de Gaulle’s decision to build a force de 
frappe is laid to Kennedy’s hesitancy to employ 
force despite the troubling fact that the inaugura- 
tion of the French strategic strike force preceded 
his entry into office. 

On the other hand, the Johnson administration’s 
expansion of the Vietnam War in 1965 is alleged 
to have frustrated Chinese attempts to launch “ ‘a 
tri-continental people’s war, ” (p. 148) and its dis- 
patch of troops to Santo Domingo is said to have 
strengthened the American global deterrent which, 
in the author’s mind, was crucial to avoid “a long 
and costly struggle” in Vietnam. (p. 205) 

Except for random citations from The Pen- 
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kouskiy Papers, the reader looks largely in vain 
for original documentation, however inconclusive, 
Ito sustain the author’s Interpretations of Russian, 
Chinese, and American behavior. But in the ab- 
sence of such evidence, how can the principle of 
mutual perceptions of status quo rights be ap- 
plied? Moreover, it is precisely in those areas 
where the great powers are in dispute that the sta- 
tus quo is mutually in question. The author’s con- 
ception of the status quo loses its operational rele- 
vance at the very moment when the demand for 
clarity of rights between rivals is most pressing. 
Nor can the author’s notion of the status quo be 
saved by illogical leaps that oblige the United 
States to extend uniform and unreserved security 
guarantees to all non-Communist countries and to 
respond to all forms of Communist aggression au- 
tomatically and inexorably. (p. 188) This antisep- 
tically presented imperative loses much of its 
force when it 1s revealed as a thinly disguised pol- 
icy recommendation resting on scanty and selec- 
tive historical data and on perhaps arresting, but 
imprecise, comparisons. And, as a matter of record, 
American presidents have been more cautious and 
flexible than the author’s procrustean logic admits 
in minimizing American security guarantees to 
non-Communist states. Even its formal treaty 
commitments have been differentially defined, de- 
pending on the ally, in the NATO, SEATO, RIO, 
and ANZUS Pacts and im bilateral accords with 
South Korea, Nationalist China, and Japan. 

The author’s attempts to base American mili- 
tary strategy on depoliticized principles of action 
falsifies the problems facing American statesmen. 
The study dismisses public opinion as “schizophre- 
nie and animalistic.” (p. 194) A democratic people 
are portrayed as incapable of appreciating the ne- 
cessity of projecting threats abroad. Yet how ean 
such threats be effectively marshalled if the hu- 
man and material requirements for their construc- 
tion cannot be raised among the populace except 
in appeals to political mterest and prudence, legal 
rights, and moral duty—all of which are repudi- 
ated by the author as insufficient bases for state 
action? 

The critical problem facing the American states- 
man is to establish a viable equilibrium between 
competing requirements for domestic consensus 
and national security. Offering for emulation the 
examples of such imperialists as Frederick the 
Great (pp. 12-13, 154) and Disraeli (pp. 
196-200) defiects our attention without improving 
our understanding of the problems facing Ameri- 
can statecraft today. Doubts may be registered, 
too, over the author’s plea for more faith in those 
American statesmen who apply “tradition, prece- 
dent, and received knowledge” to contemporary 
problems. (p. 195) Whose tradition should be fol- 
lowed? Alexander Hamilton or Thomas Jefferson? 
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Theodore Roosevelt or Woodrow Wilson? Skepti- 
cism may be also raised over the author’s call for 
more trust in “middle-echelon bureaucrats” whose 
enobling task is “to check proposals to see that 
they are consistent with that great bundle of tgg- 
dition and value which forms the only secure locus 
for a safe and, ultimately, a moral foreign policy.” 
(p. 201) A democratic people may be ably served 
by its bureaucracy, but it cannot survive the abdi- 
cation of its political responsibilities to publie ser- 
vants who are exempt from an electoral test. 

What begins as an attempt to present a beha- 
vioral understanding of the use of threats in 
American foreign policy ends with the soporiphic 
intonement of pastoral counsels of doubtful strate- 
gic efficacy, political applicability, or moral valid- 
ity. Judged by the author’s own standards, the 
conclusion is difficult to resist that this study con- 
fuses, more than clarifies, “the problems and per- 
spectives of the ... American statesman im the 
Cold War era.”—Epwarp A Koropzies, University 
of Virginia. 


The Great Powers & Africa. By WALDEMAR A, 
Nie.son. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1969. Pp. 404. $11.95.) 


For the Africanist or student of American For- 
elgn Policy it will be most profitable to begin with 
the final section of this book which suggests a fu- 
ture U.S. policy toward Africa. The general reader 
should read the previous chapter for background 
information on the post-colonial African policies 
of Britain, France, Russia, China, Belgium, Ger- 
many, and the United States. The comparison of 
American Foreign Policies with other countries ac- 
tive in Africa is useful for pointing out the dimen- 
sions of our policy—in this case the shallowness. 

Nielson, President of the African-American In- 
stitute, strongly argues for a revision of US. pol- 
icy. As he sees American policy, it has deterio- 
rated from a barely adequate framework under 
Kennedy to a clearly inadequate one. Even more 
gloom is ahead, he fears, because of the general 
reaction against any active American policy to- 
ward developing countries. The reaction to the Vi- 
etnam War may account for the general unwilling- 
ness to formulate policies which would call for 
continuing or increasing commitments of money, 
staff, and planning. However, Africa has always 
had a low priority in American policy, and as we 
have gained confidence in understanding African 
developments, we have once again returned Africa 
to the bottom of the list. 

The need for a bold policy is derived from sev- 
eral sources: first, a growing constituency for Af- 
rica among the blacks and the youth in America; 
second, the national interest in preventing great 
power confrontation by insuring progress among 
African nations; third, the nations vision of itself 
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and its relations with others as the “dominant civ- 
ilization in the world of the late twentieth cen- 
tury.” 

In making the case for an active American pol- 
iggy, toward Africa the author defines four issues as 
central to American interest. (1) What will be the 
future relationships among African and European 
countries, especially former colonies and the met- 
ropoles? (2) What is the American interest in 
fostering political change in the “White Redoubt” 
of Southern Africa? (8) What should be American 
strategic and military policy in Africa? (4) What 
should be done about problems of development? 
These four general areas are certainly central to 
U.S. policy, and the author has posed the prob- 
lems in their toughest form in order to make clear 
his argument for an active US. policy. 

The trend in American policy which has led to 
pessimism in Africa regarding our willingness to 
provide capital and technical assistance should be 
reversed. Reducing aid and limiting bilateral agree- 
ments dissipated the best policy tool available in 
Africa, and the U.S. has set a model for European 
countries to limit their aid appropriations. More- 
over, the U.S. has not maintained leadership in 
making funds available through agreements and 
international institutions. In 1962 the US. con- 
tributed 8% of GNP in public and private aid; in 
1967 it was down to 57%. 

He also calls for a stronger stand against the mi- 
nority governments in Southern Africa. This pol- 
icy would not aim at overthrowing governments 
by force. There are good reasons for not commit- 
ting the US. to military endeavors in Southern 
Africa, as most readers are likely to agree. How- 
ever, short of military assistance there are a num- 
ber of ways for the U.S. to help bring about 
change. An approach of creative tension would 
search for the economic and political actions 
which would develop the nationalist forces in 
Southern Africa as a “driving, courageous, unified, 
sustained, and intelligent” movement. 

The US. should continue to define its responsi- 
bilities for peace-keeping and international secu- 
rity in a narrow way. However, the U.S. should 
not assume that a “low profile” will prevent prob- 
lems from developing in a way which will eventu- 
ally require our unilateral reinvolvement. Rather, 
the US. should try to strengthen the multilateral] 
forces, particularly the QAU, to deal with African 
situations without recourse to great powers outside 
Africa. The U.S. should encourage tacit agreement 
with other great powers to abstain from interven- 
ing in African affairs. In a “strategically sterile” 
environment the U.S. would find few reasons to be 
drawn into local affairs. The danger af interven- 
tion for strategic (anticommunist) reasons was il- 
lustrated in the Congo. Although the US. gener- 
ally did not become a competitor of the USSR in 
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the Nigerian war, a whole series of conflicts which 
would tend to involve the U.S. can be imagined | 
easily. _ 

The fourth policy change would encourage th 
US. to work with European countries in aiding 
Africa rather than leaving the problem to them. 
American action and initiative is crucial to devel- 
oping an over-all framework for trade and capital. 
This problem has wider implication than just Af- 
rica, for restructuring U.S.-European relations also 
requires American initiative. Africa only becomes 
part af an unassembled triangle. 

Nielsen’s arguments attempt to define positively 
the American interests in Africa. It is a long-range 
policy, set by an image of ourselves which empha- 
sizes the best of American international relations, 
This does not permit a minimal involvement. 

By defining the goals we ought to pursue and 
the policies which are likely to further these goals, 
the debate about American policy is likely to re- 
main rational. As long as we formulate concep- 
tions of American foreign policy with the under- 
standing of internal and international develop- 
ments, that Nielsen has shown, there is hope that 
American power may be an effective force for de- 
velopment. Unless we make these kinds of assess- 
ments we are in danger of forming policy on the 
basis of short run “budgetary constraints,” or “iso- 
lation sentiment,” which do not help us decide 
how power should be used—James E. LOESEL, 
Washington and Lee University. 


Yugoslavia and the Nonaligned World. By ÀLVIN 
Z. Rupinstem. (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1970. Pp. 353. $11.00.) 


Notwithstanding the fact that an immense 
amount has been written on the subject of Yugo- 
slav foreign policy, very little attention has been 
payed to the country’s relations with the newly 
emerging nations of Africa and Asia. Yugoslavia 
has nevertheless played a key role in efforis to 
form a non-aligned bloc, and close relations with 
the developing nations have been a primary con- 
cern of Yugoslav foreign policy in recent years. 

Professor Rubenstein, with the skill and insight 
born of a thorough knowledge of Communist di- 
plomacy, has chronicled Yugoslav efforts to create 
a coalition of the non-aligned nations, a group 
which could be an active factor in strengthening 
the United Nations, hastening the dissolution of 
military blocs, and—in the spirit of the UNCTAD 
conference of 1964—developing greater trade be- 
tween the developed and lesser developed nations. 
The resulting volume provides important insights 
into the evolution of Yugoslav foreign policy as 
well as shedding new light on the problems that 
have accompanied the development of the concept 
of non-alignment. 

Yugoslavia, in the author’s view, initiated the 
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campaign to create a non-aligned group of nations 
out of practical considerations. The desire of the 
Yugoslavs to avoid diplomatic isolation, hopes of 
economic gain, and the fact that stressing ties with 
the newly-emerging nations was a policy caleu- 
lated to provoke a minimum of dispute within the 
Yugoslav Party, all were important considerations 
guiding Yugoslav actions. At the same time, one 
of the most interesting and valuable aspects of 
Professor Rubenstein’s treatment concerns the un- 
derlying principles which have guided the Yugo- 
slavs in developing the idea of non-alignment. 

For, as this account suggests, Yugoslavia differs 
from the other non-aligned and newly emerging 
states not only by virtue of the fact that she is a 
European power, under Communist rule, and only 
partially underdeveloped, but also because she is 
more genuinely internationalist and more ad- 
versely affected by cold war tensions than her Af- 
rican and Asian partners in non-alignment, many 
of whom have become primarily “regionalists” in 
recent years and (as in the case of Nasser) not 
adverse to accepting the economic and military 
aid which flows from great power rivalries. Al- 
though siding with the radical nationalist leaders 
of African and Asia on most issues, Yugoslavia’s 
approach toward non-alignament has been more 
consistent, and in the last analysis more construc- 
tive, than that of most of the third world nations. 

The author’s conclusions nevertheless raise the 
question of whether Yugoslavia will continue to 
place as much emphasis on relations with the Afri- 
can and Asian nations in the future as in the past. 
Regionalist tendencies have been driving the 
newly emerging nations away from the broad prin- 
ciples of non-alignment congenial to the Yugo- 
slavs. At the same time Yugoslavia faces pressures 
to concentrate more on economic and diplomatic 
problems arising from the integration of Western 
Europe and the renewed threat posed by Soviet 
military activities in Eastern Europe and the 
Mediterranean. Personal diplomacy, in which Tito 
has placed such great store in his relations with 
the third world, has suffered a setback with the 
death or removal from power of the radical na- 
tional leaders of the 1960’s. Finally, the growing 
domination of the Soviet Union over Egypt has 
been a source of concern to Yugoslavia and has 
raised certain doubts concerning the utility of Yu- 
goslavia’s unswerving support of Nasser and his 
policies. 

While examining basic questions connected with 
the evolution of Yugoslavia’s policies toward the 
non-aligned nations, Professor Rubenstein has also 
sought to show how the multifarious instruments 
of modern diplomacy—work in international orga- 
nizations, offers of economie assistance, or the de- 
velopment of personal contacts among leaders, for 
example—have been utilized by the Yugoslavs in 
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their campaign to make themselves the leader and 
spokesman for the non-aligned group. Although 
the result is a certain amount of repetition (the 
book is organized more functionally than chrono- 
logically), this approach does provide insights into 
the techniques employed by a medium-si%ed 
power with limited resources in pursuit of rather 
ambitious foreign policy goals. 

The author is lavish in his praise of the skill of 
Yugoslav diplomats. He does nevertheless point 
out what appear to be inconsistencies in the Yugo- 
slav approach to peaceful co-existence and non- 
alignment (for example, the Yugoslav failure to 
react to the intervention of Egypt in the affairs of 
Yemen). He is quite critical of the Yugoslav posi- 
tion at the Belgrade conference of the non-aligned 
in 1961; one would like to hear the Yugoslav 
viewpoint on this famous incident in which Tito 
downplayed the importance of resumption of nu- 
clear testing by the Soviet Union. On the other 
hand there are parts of the book in which the ofi- 
cial Yugoslav point of view is perhaps overly 
stressed, if only because the Yugoslavs were very 
free in providing the author with information on 
the Yugoslav position on the problems under dis- 
cussion. 

Professor Rubenstein’s account is a skilled and 
mature analysis of a complex subject important 
both to students of the problem of non-alignment 
and persons interested in Yugoslavia. The book 
should contribute to a new, and broader, approach 
to Yugoslav foreign policy, which up to now has 
been considered almost exclusively from the point 
of view of cold-war politics ——Pauu SHoup, Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 


Arms For The Third World: Soviet Military Atd 
Diplomacy. By WyNnrrep JOSHUA AND STEPHEN 
P. Grsert. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 

-~ Press, 1969. Pp. 169. $6.95.) 

As the authors of this compactly-written little 
book demonstrate, military assistance has become 
an essential instrument of Soviet foreign policy to- 
ward the underdeveloped world. Since the 1955 
arms agreement with Egypt, Moscow has distrib- 
uted some $6 billion in arms to 25 countries in the 
Third World, an amount slightly larger than that 
spent for the same purposes by the United States. 

The authors find three major political objectives 
underlying the Soviet arms aid program. First has 
been the Kremlin’s desire to weaken Western, es- 
pecially American, influence particularly in coun- 
tries close to the Soviet border. Thus, Soviet aid 
in the 1950’s to Afghanistan, Egypt, Syria and In- 
dia was, at least in part, designed to undercut 
John Foster Dulles’ efforts to join Turkey, Iraq 
and Pakistan in a defensive alliance aimed at the 
Soviet Union. A second major objective has been 
an offensive one, i.e., to extend Soviet political in- 
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fluence in the developing world. By means of arms 
aid to countries like India, Ghana, Indonesia and 
other eminent representatives of the Third World, 
Moscow seeks to promote the image of the Soviet 
Union as the champion of anti-colonialism and na- 
tional independence and to foster military and, 
hopefully, diplomatic dependency on the USSR. A 
third aim, one whose importance has grown signifi- 
cantly during the past decade, relates to Moscow’s 
desire to counter the growing activity of Commu- 
nist China. Russian military aid policies in South 
and Southeast Asia and, to a lesser extent, Africa, 
seek to prevent China from becoming the predom- 
inant source of revolutionary leadership in the 
Third World. 

In light of these three objectives, which obvious- 
ly overlap and intertwine, the authors analyze 
Soviet military aid to the major regions of the 
developing world. While often sketchy, this re- 
gional survey pulls together a considerable array 
of hard-to-find information and, more importantly, 
clearly outlines the main features of Soviet mili- 
tary aid diplomacy. They observe, for instance, 
that Moscow has chosen to concentrate its arms 
aid program on relatively few countries. In fact, 
as they note, 86% of all Soviet military aid has 
gone to the countries of the Middle East and Asta, 
with Egypt, Indonesia, India and Iraq being the 
main recipients. Only 1% of the total Soviet aid 
program (as of 1967) went to Africa and the 18% 
which went to Latin America was all sent to one 
country, Cuba. 

These figures, according to the authors, clearly 
demonstrate the essentially conservative character 
of Soviet arms policy. “The military aid program 
indicates ... that Soviet policy, like that of impe- 
rial Russia, still emphasizes regions adjacent to 
the Soviet Union and is still cautious about mov- 
ing into distant areas... .” (p. 182) While gener- 
ally true, the authors themselves supply evidence 
which seems to contradict this interpretation. Sub- 
stantial Soviet aid to distant Indonesia, which 
alone received $1.2 billion in arms (over 20% of 
the total) and to Cuba clearly indicate rather 
broader horizons than they suggest. Further, as 
the text notes, influence can be peddled rather 
cheaply in the underdeveloped world. Thus, for 
the relatively small sum of $10-15 million in mili- 
tary aid, Moscow managed to place 1000 advisors 
in far away Ghana, some of whom were assigned 
command positions in Nkrumah’s private army. In 
fact, at the time of the successful coup in Febru- 
ary 1966, a number of Russian officers were killed 
in the attack on Nkrumah’s official residence. 
Thus, though generally careful in their arms aid 
policy, the Kremlin seems more venturesome than 
the authors are willing to admit. 

Soviet caution is further revealed, in their 
judgement, by Moscow’s practice of limiting the 
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type of assistance it is prepared to offer. Thus, de- 
spite a 1965 request by Egypt, the USSR has re- 
fused to supply nuclear arms to any Third World 
nation. Furthermore, Moscow’s aid to Cuba since 
the 1962 missile crisis has been limited to defen- 
sive weapons. In addition, as the authors point 
out, the bulk of Soviet aid to the North Vietnam- 
ese and Viet Cong forces have been mainly weap- 
ons useful in fighting a limited conflict. 

While such policies, to be sure, indicate a sense 
of self-restraint, it is open to question whether the 
USSR’s policies are as cautious as has been sug- 
gested. In the past, where circumstances have 
seemed propitious, the Soviet leaders have been 
strikingly bold in their arms policies, In 1962, for 
example, missiles with major offensive capabilities 
were positioned in a Cuba far removed from the 
Soviet border. Furthermore, from 1961 through 
1965, Moscow provided the armed forces of a 
highly belligerent Indonesia under Sukarno with a 
large number of modern offensive weapons. And, 
more recently, Soviet military aid to Nasser di- 
rectly contributed, as the authors admit, to the 
outbreak of the Six-Day War. Since 1967, despite 
the increasingly serious danger of renewed conflict 
and the growing risk of an American-Soviet con- 
frontation, Soviet military aid to Egypt has stead- 
ily increased. 

Rather than “conservative and cautious,” (p. 
126) I prefer their terms “pragmatic and oppor- 
tunistic.” (p. 157) This characterization would 
have come across more clearly had the authors re- 
ferred to Moscow’s earlier experiences in military 
aid diplomacy. During the 1920’s, the Kremlin ex- 
tended military aid to anti-Western movements in 
the underdeveloped world, including those led by 
Kemal Attaturk and Chiang Kai-shek, despite 
their hostility towards local Communist elements. 
In the late 1930’s, Moscow provided the Kuomin- 
tang with considerable amounts of arms and am- 
munition, sent over 3000 advisers to China and al- 
lowed several hundred Soviet airmen to fly with 
Chiang’s fledgling airforce. This assistance, de- 
signed to support China in its war with Japan, was 
also used by Chiang against the Communist forces 
of Mao Tse-tung. In the mid-1940’s, with the aim 
of expelling British influence from the Middle 
East, the USSR furnished arms to the Israelis. 
Without this assistance, Israel quite conceivably 
would not have survived, a point which both Mos- 
cow and the Arabs would undoubtedly prefer to 
forget. While the analogy is somewhat strained, 
Soviet policy toward the war in Vietnam is curi- 
ously reminiscent of its highly pragmatic attitude 
toward the Spanish Civil War. Too obligated ideo- 
logically not to give any assistance, but fearful 
that Communist success might lead to undesirable 
consequences—the creation of a Communist Span- 
ish Republic might have frightened Britain and 
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rance into the arms of Germany and Italy while 
completely Communist Vietnam may align itself 
ith Peking—Moscow in both cases has pursued 
policy which does not give major support but 
erely makes a show of support. 

The authors of this study are to be commended 
or a fine general survey of recent Soviet military 
id diplomacy. Their comparison of Soviet and 
merican military aid programs, whose general 
eatures are surprisingly similar, is of considerable 
interest. The work is marred, however, by poor ed- 
iting. More careful monitoring for inconsistencies 
might have reduced the contradictions between 
the general conclusions and the evidence cited or, 
at least, compelled the authors to seek to reconcile 
them. The book, in addition, would have benefit- 
ted from a stronger analytic perspective. Other 
than a rather brief attempt at correlating the UN 
voting records of Third World nations with those 
of the sources of the military assistance they re- 
ceive, there was little systematic effort to analyze 
the effectiveness of the Soviet military aid pro- 
gram. Despite these shortcomings, this is a highly 
useful study of a little-examined and distressingly 
important subject,—Morton Schwartz, University 
of California, Riverside. 


The Foreign Policies of France 1944-1968. By Guy 
DE CARMOY, TRANSLATED BY ELAINE P. HALPERIN. 
(Chicago: the University of Chicago Press, 1970. 
Pp. 510. $15.00.) 


Guy de Carmoy has attempted to catalogue and 
assess the major foreign policies of the Fourth and 
Fifth Republics, as well as the general attitudes of 
the contending domestic groups. He has done so 
less from the point of view of a detached observer 
of events than a partisan. Indeed, M. de Carmoy 
ran in March 1967 for the National Assembly as a 
supporter of Francois Mitterand. The protagonists 
of European unity clearly emerge as the heroes of 
this interpretation of French foreign poliey. And, 
just as clearly, Charles de Gaulle is cast in the role 
of villain. This is as true of the Fourth as of the 
Fifth Republic. 

De Carmoy organizes his analysis of the policies 
of the two republics in terms of the “three major 
trends [which] have altered the realities of interna- 
tional polities during recent decades” (p. ix): the 
new hierarchy of states which emerged from war, 
technology, and demography; the decolonization 
movement; and the construction of Europe. In 
general, he believes that the leadership of the 
Fourth Republic on the one hand and General de 
Gaulle on the other adjusted to these trends in 
radically different ways. Rather than seeing a gen- 
eral continuity of policy from the Fourth to the 
Fifth Republics, De Carmoy perceives the Fourth 
Republic as “enclosed between the two reigns of 
Charles de Gaulle” (p. 174), an important and, in 
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foreign affairs, basically sound interlude between 
the “vast enterprises” of General de Gaulle. 

He argues that the Fourth Republic ultimately 
failed because it “pursued objectives that were too 
ambitious for her limited resources ... [and] coule 
not be reconciled because of the conflicting ideolo- 
gies that underlay them” (p. 182). Specifically, the 
leaders of the Fourth Republic erred in attempt- 
ing to follow a global policy based on colonial pos- 
sessions while at the same time seeking continen- 
tal security and reconciliation. The inability to es- 
cape from the colonial mission or to follow con- 
sistent supranational policies in Europe and the 
Atlantie area were the.result of a heavy historical 
and ideological baggage and of the exigencies of 
domestic political pressures. In effect, the “innova- 
tive” foreign policies of the Fourth Republic in 
respect to European unity and atlantic alliance 
were constantly jeopardized by domestic divisions 
and colonial policy. 

Foremost, in De Carmoy’s view, among the do- 
mestie political pressures which undermined the 
“positive” thrusts in the policies of the Fourth Re- 
public was General de Gaulle. In the three areas 
of defense, colonial policy, European unity, M. de 
Carmoy essentially portrays a morality play with 
the forces of Gaullism progressively in the ascen- 
dant. Hence, he concludes on the question of de- 
fense that “the idea of joint defense and loyalty to 
the Atlantic Alliance conflicted with the notion of 
an exclusively national system ... France’s Atlan- 
tie policy declined as the Fourth Republic lost 
ground and the Gaullist opposition gained.” (p. 
62). And on the subject of Europe, “divided on all 
major problems, [Frenchmen] had in their ranks 
the most eminent champions and detractors of a 
united Europe” (p. 124). With regard to decoloni- 
zation, De Carmoy declared that “successive gov- 
ernments, accused by de Gaulle and his friends of 
abandoning French colonial interests, were unable 
to formulate a consistent policy or explain to the 
public the often painful alternatives that inescap~ 
ably confronted the nation” (p. 173). The pres- 
sures, concluded De Carmoy proved to be too 
much and a crisis of regime brought to power “a 
man of the past ... largely responsible for the 
inconsistencies of French foreign policy” (p. 189). 

M. de Carmoy does give General de Gaulle 
qualified praise for improving France’s domestic 
situation and for extricating the Republic from 
the Algerian tangle. Yet despite the thrust given 
industrialization by the monetary reform, it could 
not keep pace with an expanding population and 
accelerated urbanization. The character of de 
Gaulle’s assault on the international monetary sys- 
tem and the European Communities, as well as 
the project for an independent deterrent, are por- 
trayed as in part to blame for France’s internal 
ills. De Carmoy’s principal criticism in these areas 
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seems directed at the presuppositions and manner 
of de Gaulle’s actions which denied the ultimate 
validity of a supranational framework, which is 
seen by De Carmoy as essential to a strengthened 
weuropean economy. Moreover, by treating collec- 
tive frameworks as purely instrumental, de 
Gaulle’s policies threatened as well the organic ties 
which linked the German Federal Republic to 
Western Europe. 

In the area where General de Gaulle is often 
praised, the resolution of the Algerian conflict, M. 
de Carmoy is also reserved. Basically he believes 
that de Gaulle was too slow to launch negotia~ 
tions, alternately too ambiguous and too rigid in 
his positions, too determined to treat the problem 
as exclusively French, and too inconsistent in his 
policy preferences. De Carmoy does not interpret 
these actions so much as indicative of de Gaulle’s 
attempt to maneuver hostile and contradictory el- 
ements in the French polity, but as exacerbating 
those elements and eventuating in the least favor- 
able termination of French sovereignty in North 
Africa. 

In traditional fashion, De Carmoy interprets de 
Gaulle’s policy objectives as independence and 
great power status for France. The Franco-Ger- 
man alliance, the Atlantic Alliance, the European 
Communities, the African associations, bilateral 
arrangements are all seen as means rather than en- 
during ends. M. de Carmoy concludes in fact that 
de Gaulle was able to limit the various instru- 
ments of Western unity without, however, improv- 
ing France’s security or its long-run influence. 
And, indeed, in one of De Carmoy’s most provoca- 
tive theses, de Gaulle’s rapprochement with Russia 
is seen as endangering the entire continent. The 
joint Franco-Soviet declaration of 1966 is por- 
trayed as “a step toward a reversal of alliances” 
(p. 480) and a “Europe from the Atlantic to the 
Urals” over which France and Russia would pre- 
side and through which Germany would be neu- 
tralized. In effect, “the Fifth Republic reversed 
the foreign policy of the Fourth; during his sec- 
ond reign Charles de Gaulle has pursued the for- 
eign policy he began during his first” (p. 478). The 
result of this venture, however, will be, in M. de 
Carmoy’s view, not a Franeco-Soviet condominium 
but Soviet domination. 

M. de Carmoy’s thesis is well-stated but often 


too little documented. This is particularly true of 


his analysis of the Fourth Republic. His discussion 
of such issues as the European Defense Commu- 
nity, the Suez crisis, and the French decision to 
acquire a nuclear capacity are presented in cursory 
fashion. In many chapters he seems to chronicle 
dates and events without probing motivation and 
meaning. Moreover, the book would have been 
strengthened by a better analysis of the domestic 
forces and constraints in the policy process. This 
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would have been particularly helpful in assessin 
the years just before and after de Gaulle’s retur 
to power. 

On the other hand, several of De Carmoy 
chapters are well-stated, interpretive essays. Ir 
deed, many of his chapters on the Fifth Republi 
seem to fall into that category. As such they ar 
often extremely provocative and sweeping theses. 

Guy de Carmoy’s study is a well-organized an 
written interpretation of French foreign polic 
since 1944. It does not constitute a thorough an 
balanced appraisal of that period, but it does pro 
vide a generally interesting introduction to Fran- 
ce’s post-war policy—Rosgert S. Woon, Universtiy 
of Virginia. 


Soviet Foreign Policy in Perspective. By ROBERT 
G. Wesson. (Homewood, Ill.: The Dorsey 
Press, 1969. Pp. 492. $9.50.) 


To the extent that our survival depends on pol- 
icy choices, the foreign policies of the major, i.e. 
thermonuclear, powers are crucial. Yet despite 
some two decades of intensive research into Soviet 
politics, we long lacked a comprehensive, interpre- 
tive history of the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union. Perhaps in response to the semi-centennial 
urge, a number of surveys of Soviet foreign policy 
have now appeared. Of each it may be asked: Is 
its historical narrative reliable? Does it provide 
insights into Soviet foreign policy or demonstrate 
the application of new methodologies to the sub- 
ject matter? Which is its most suitable audience? 

Writing on Soviet foreign policy so as to elicit 
affirmative answers to such questions is a formida- 
ble task. That lack of reliable materia] common in 
studying Soviet domestic politics is only partly 
offset by the records of states which have main- 
tained foreign relations with the USS.R. Nor 
have recent efforts to apply formal conceptual 
frameworks to the stuff of Soviet foreign policy 
yet provided a convincing analyses of, say, Soviet 
policy in the Cuban missile crisis or the invasion 
of Czechoslovakia. 

Given these difficulties, the best preparation for 
writing about Soviet foreign policy may be a co- 
herent personal stance. It is such qualities that 
make the works of Louis Fischer or George Ken- 
nan valuable. It is also the outstanding virtue of 
Adam Ulam’s Expansion and Coexistence, the 
work most nearly comparable to this one. Ulam 
consistently relates Soviet foreign policy to the 
political perspectives of particular leaders, and to 
domestic polities generally. 

The major flaw in Wesson’s work ts the lack of 
any single unifying principle. Soviet foreign policy 
is discussed more in sequence than in perspective 
This difficulty is found both in the work overall 
and in particular sections such as Wesson’s dis- 
cussion of the origins of the Cold War. Wesson re- 
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marks in his preface that, “. ... we are no nearer 


than ever to [understanding Soviet foreign pol- 
icy.]. Perhaps it is not really possible [to do so.].” 
Since Wesson feels that our understanding of the 
Soviet political system as such as “at best tenta- 
tive and superficial,” his pessimism is understand- 
able. ; 

Of course, the author does analyze Soviet for- 
eign policy repeatedly; he is not, after all, produc- 
ing a chronicle. In the paragraph quoted above, 
‘Wesson tells how he intends to interpret Soviet 
foreign policy. (The Soviet response to the outside 
world may explain “the mainsprings of its behav- 
ior.”) He will show how Soviet foreign policy has 
evolved in response to internal needs, ideology, 
the passage of time, and to problems of control- 
ling the sometime Bloc. In practice, however, Wes- 
son’s approach is to select, seemingly at will, one 
or another possible explanatory factor. Nowhere in 
this book is there an explicit statement of the 
principle guiding this selection; one is left with 
the suspicion that selection is governed by conve- 
nience and “reasonableness.” 

There is no focused discussion of the role of 
leadership styles in relation to any one leader, or 
to a specific era of Soviet history. On page 96 we 
read, “How much was attributable to the personal 
character of Stalin no one can determine. Cer- 
tainly, the period of his rule was marked by his 
personality.” But his character does not, it seems 
provide a “large answer to the whys of Soviet for- 
eign policy,” because circumstances determined his 
rise. Sometimes Stalin is described as oriental, 
crafty, and ignorant of the outside world; some- 
times he is ealled moderate and is given high 
marks for policy successes. His most ambiguous 
foreign policy venture, the pact with Hitler, is var- 
iously explained; the relationship of Stalin, as a 
policy-maker, to this policy is not made clear. It is 
hard to tell what Wesson thinks of the policy it- 
self, 

Wesson argues (page 157) that the experiences 
of World War H, especially those of fruitful rela- 
tions with the West, affected the outlook of Soviet 
policy makers. Indeed, he suggests (pages 172-4) 
that the advent of less “leftist” American policy 
makers after Roosevelt’s death helped to evoke 
uncooperative responses from formerly friendly 
Soviet officials. This analysis is not necessarily 
wrong, but ene cannot identify the principle that 
leads Wesson to argue for a breakdown of mutual 
trust as a major explanation of Cold War origins. 

Similarly Wesson’s treatment of ideology is un- 
certain. It is never made clear whether ideology is 
a major factor in shaping policy; the author some- 
times argues that ideology helped, sometimes that 
it hindered realization of Soviet aims. Moreover, 
Wesson does not clearly distinguish between con- 
sequences of Soviet policy that had contra-ideo- 
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logical or other undesirable effects, and conse- 
quences that were dysfunctional in terms of goals. 
Thus he demonstrates and decries the baleful 
effects of Leninism on the European labor move- 
ment. But did the splintering of European radicgJ- 
ism hamper Soviet foreign policy? Would the 
U.S.S.R. have more influence over French policy if 
the French Left were a united, radical, non-Bol- 
shevik mass movement? 

Here we come to a further problem of Wesson’s 
analysis: despite his explicit statement that secu- 
rity (not defined) is the consistent goal of Soviet 
foreign policy, the book is not organized around 
the attainment (or lack of attainment) of this 
goal. If Soviet policy makers perceived security to 
lie in social transformations of the international 
environment, then the failures of world revolution 
—or even more, its frightening success in China— 
would indicate a focus on these policies. If secu- 
rity was thought of as a favorable military-weap- 
ons situation, then an analysis of Soviet foreign 
policy should concentrate on such questions. 

All too often in this book, the merely spectacu- 
Jar displaces the important. How else can one ex- 
plain the inordinate amount of space devoted to 
the Czechoslovak crisis of 1968-9? On Wesson’s 
own showing, the military intervention in Prague 
was not a new departure in Soviet policy, but 
rather a defensive consolidation of the Soviet po- 
sition. Yet Wesson spends some twenty pages on 
the crisis, while arms control and related issues get 
only scattered attention. 

This concentration on Czechoslovakia is par- 
tially explained by Wesson’s semi-explicit conten- 
tion that here was an instance of Soviet foreign 
policy flowing from domestic (in this case, nation- 
alities) policy. At issue here are not Wesson’s ac- 
curate facts but rather the lack of systematic eval- 
uation of the relation between domestic and for- 
eign policy. The book contains many digressions 
on Soviet domestic politics: is their purpose infor- 
mation or explanation? Curiously enough, Wesson 
devotes very little space to the institutions and 
procedures of Soviet foreign policy, from the Nar- 
komindel, to the Comecon, to the changing train- 
ing of Soviet diplomats. 

The strongest aspect of Wesson’s book is his 
keen sense of the contingent nature of Soviet for- 
eign policy, its frequently wasteful and confused 
policies, how much it resembles the policy of tra- 
ditional states in small-minded and often fruitless 
cynicisms. There are also an admirable summary 
of Sino-Soviet relations, and a good exposition of 
the post-Krushchev policy toward the Third 
World. Of course, every reader willl have his own 
specific disagreement, such as the statement (page 
180) that Stalin “had no real German policy” in 
1944-5, 

Wesson’s work will give readers a competent, 
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wide-ranging history of Soviet foreign policy, Will 
it also give them a heightened understanding of 
that policy? This reviewer prefers Ulam’s provoca- 
tive individuality to Wesson’s cautious surrender 


tq, complexity--Henry Kriscu, University of 


Connecticut. 


The Making of Canadian Foreign Policy. By R. 
Barry FARRELL. (Scarborough, Ontario: Pren- 
tice-Hall of Canada, Ltd., 1969. Pp. 181. $5.95 
cloth, $3.50 paper.). 


Professor Farrell’s book can be judged neither 
by its cover nor by its title. Consequently, the 
scholar hoping for a book which discusses the dy- 
namics of the Canadian foreign policy-making 
process and which contributes needed material for 
the burgeoning field of the comparative study of 
foreign policy is certain to be sadly disappointed. 
Instead, this “book is about Canada’s diplomatic 
organization,” and even then the prime “concern is 
the Department of External Affairs and the For- 
eign Service Officers who run that Department.” 
(p. 2). The overall contribution of the volume, 
given its expressed purpose, will be discussed later, 
but, for the moment, an assessment of Professor 
Farrell’s success in achieving the goals he set for 
himself seems to be in order. 

No advantage seems to be gained by briefly re- 
viewing the material covered by Professor Farrell 
except to say that he is mainly concerned with the 
organization of the Department of External Af- 
fairs and the Foreign Service Officer corps, the 
roles of the Prime Minister, the cabinet, the “un- 
der cabinet,” and the Secretary of State for Exter- 
nal Affairs, the structure of Parliament, and the 
nature of federal-provincial relations as these re- 
late to Canadian foreign policy. It is adequate to 
state that the author has probably identified the 
appropriate governmental actors, even though the 
completeness of his description of them varies. For 
instance, it is interesting to note that nearly twice 
as many words are devoted to the place of women 
in the Department of External Affairs as is given 
to a description of External Affairs Officers, a 
topic which is dismissed in eighty-five words. (pp. 
80-81). We have no quarrel with Professor Far- 
rell’s assessment of the importance of women, but 
the treatment of the External Affairs Officers 
seems to be rather incomplete. 

Essentially, then, the author is concerned with 
the structure of the organizations charged with re- 
sponsibility in foreign policy. In the process of 
leading us through this organization-chart-in~ 
prose, Professor Farrel! combines the type of ma- 
terial one would expect to find in a government 
manual, historical illustrations which sometimes 
replace rather than supplement analysis, and data 
on the ethnic, educational, and regional back- 
grounds of cabinet ministers, Foreign Service Off- 
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cers, and Heads of Missions, as well as on the per-' 
tinent employment patterns in the department of 
External Affairs. 

Unfortunately, though, while presenting the 
structure, the author has failed to discuss the dy- 
namic relationships among and within the foreign 
policy participants he identifies; thus the book is 
essentially a skeletal organization chart. At one 
point, the observation is made that “all the heads 
of departments [in the cabinet] must agree on 
common foreign policy.” (p. 20). However, there is 
no discussion of how decisions are reached in the 
cabinet or what happens if there are major dis- 
agreements. Similarly, it is not clear how various 
problems are brought before the cabinet for con- 
sideration. Later on it is stated that foreign policy 
officials are increasingly subject to “the thrusts of 
controversial opinion,” (p. 140), but a discussion 
of Canadian public opinion on foreign policy mat- 
ters, its origins, its transmission to policy-makers, 
its influence cannot be found. For the most part, 
the interesting material on the backgrounds of 
cabinet ministers and Foreign Service Officers re- 
mains merely interesting but not particularly en- 
lightening since only a feeble attempt is made to 
relate the data to either the content of foreign 
policy or the nature of the foreign policy process. 
Referring to two tables, the author says of the 
Foreign Service Officers that “the consequent de- 
cline in morale becomes striking.” (p. 107). How- 
ever, evidence is not presented which indicates 
that morale is indeed declining, nor is there much 
discussion of the consequences of this trend. As a 
result, most of the data, while interesting, do not 
seem to be particularly relevant. 

In summation, Professor Farrell has provided 
the outline of the governmental foreign policy or- 
ganization, but he has not considered those cus- 
toms, procedures, practices, and relationships 
which make the numerous institutions and indi- 
viduals a dynamic problem-weighing, decision- 
making, and policy-implementing organization 
that is worth studying. Even the chapter entitled 
“Responsibility and Political Control” which dis- 
cusses provincial-federal relations, the role of Par- 
liament, and professional responsibility within the 
foreign policy bureaucracy is concerned mainly 
with structure and hardly at all with substance. 

Up to this point, we have briefly commented on 
Professor Farrell’s success in accomplishing the 
goals he set for himself, but now we shall turn to 
an assessment of the author’s conceptualization of 
the book and its contribution to the literature on 
foreign policy. In the last chapter, prior to a pre- 
sentation of nine suggestions or predictions about 
the conduct and content of Canadian foreign rela- 
tions, Professor Farrell says, “Canadian foreign 
policy and diplomacy are shaped by many other 
factors beyond the diplomatic organization.” (p. 
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66). He declines to discuss these “other factors” 
n the present volume, yet a majority of the au- 
thor’s predictions about Canadian foreign relations 
are based on unidentified and unexplained as- 
sumptions about thé importance of these “other 
factors.” It is difficult to discuss adequately any- 
thing more than the structure of the organization 
without considering these other variables, and cer- 
tainly one’s area of analysis must encompass such 
factors if the aim is to understand the making of 
foreign policy. 

We have already mentioned the neglect of pub- 
lic opinion by Professor Farrell, and we must add 
to this the existence of only a slight reference to 
the role of interest groups and the failure to con- 
sider the influence of Canadian political parties 
and the general dynamics of Canadian politics. 
These and many other factors may be of varying 
importance in the foreign policy-making process, 
out at least their impact must be assessed. In ad- 
dition to the numerous non-governmental factors, 
2 book on the formulation of Canadian foreign 
policy should discuss in some depth the role of 
other departments of government. The foreign re- 
lations activities of the Department of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce and the Department of Na- 
tional Defense were purposefully neglected by the 
author with the justification that he wished to 
concentrate “on the development and implementa- 
tion of Canada’s political foreign policy,” (p. 2); 
it is strongly suggested that the activities of these 
other departments also influence “political foreign 
policy.” 

Many of the problems mentioned heretofore 
might have been avoided had Professor Farrell 
provided some kind of conceptual framework to 
organize the subject, This failure is particularly 
disturbing since Professor Farrell edited the com- 
pilation, Approaches to Comparative and Interna- 
tional Politics, which has stimulated so much of 
the recent activity in the comparative study of 
foreign policy. It is a pity that The Making of 
Canadian Foreign Policy does not heed the chal- 
lenges issued in this earlier collection~—Davin H. 
Braxe, University of Pitisburgh. 


The Majority of One: Towards a Theory of Re- 
gional Compatibility. By Minerva M. ETZIONI, 
(Beverly Hills: Sage Publications, Ine., 1970. 
Pp. 238. $7.50.) 

The main title of this study (“The Majority of 
One”) alludes to the overwhelming predominance 
of the United States within the Organization of 
American States. Its substance is therefore appro- 
priately enough concerned with the achievement 
of American policy interests within that organiza- 
tion and in particular the working out of an in- 
creasing American preference for use of the OAS, 
us against alternative use of the United Nations, 
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in the handling of Latin American disputes which 
might legally and logically have been referred to 
either. The survey of these developments is com- 
petent and the tendencies which it sees are accu- 
rate. 

In evaluating its usefulness as a descriptive ®- 
count alone I am impelled to suggest only three 
perhaps not very important cautions: (1) Mrs. Et- 
zioni’s research is limited in its primary sources 
almost entirely to official UN (and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, OAS) documentation plus published memoir 
materials of a few of the main participants in 
these events and thus her account does not get 
much beyond the legalistic description of what ac- 
tually did happen with very little explanation of 
why it happened that way or at whose particular 
behest. (2) The author is, not at all unexpectedly, 
more or less predisposed against the very facts of 
U. S. predominance and preference for the OAS 
which she describes and her presentation of them 
will accordingly give more satisfaction to some 
students of approximately the same events than it 
will to others. (3) She offers no significant discus- 
sion of developments after the Dominican crisis of 
1965 which makes her work more than usually out- 
dated for a book of this publication date (1970). 
The historical-legal-descriptive account, neverthe- 
less, is still a sound one. None of its findings or 
arguments would need to be essentially revised as 
a result of even complete “correction” of these rel- 
atively modest shortcomings. 

The sub-title of the study is “Towards a Theory 
of Regional Compatibility” or, as chapter 1 labels 
it, “a new theory of international organization.” 
This really expresses the ratson d'être of the work, 
or at least of its publication. The Richard Falk 
preface is touting this aspect of the analysis in 
particular when it refers to the whole work at one 
point (p. 10) as “a pathbreaking book of great in- 
terest.” But the author is not well served either by 
the grandiloquence of her introducer or by her 
own compulsion, for whatever reason, to graft 
onto a perfectly acceptable descriptive analysis a 
theoretical construct that is lacking in rigor and 
even in relevance to her own case. 

First, as to rigor. The argument is that we 
should get away from the old dichotomy between 
“universal” and “regional” characteristics of inter- 
national organizations and replace it with the 
concepts of “compatible” as compared to “incom- 
patible” regionalism. These last are to be applied 
through separate consideration of the “jurisdic- 
tions” and “divisions of function” or competing 
(universal and regional) international organiza- 
tions, the interactions between which are to be 
perceived as “upward” or “downward transfers.” 
At best, this terminology gives new names to 
what we all know. Thus, if NATO is cited as an 
“incompatible” regional organization because it 
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focuses “primarily on threats [to security] from 
outside the regional group” whereas the OAS is at 
least in part “compatible” since it is “prepared to 
confront aggression anywhere—even within [its] 
own membership” (p. 22), one wonders what has 
h@ppened to the older, equally serviceable distinc- 
tions between collective defense and collective 
security, which say the same thing and which are 
being displaced by nothing better, 

More significantly, the new theory does not 
much help to explain or predict. We might, for 
example, agree on the labeling of an “upward 
transfer” after we saw one, but what would this 
tell us about the reasons for international orga- 
nizational behavior or the possibility of its being 
repeated, or not, in the future? The new theory in 
the end is simply and fuzzily normative, at least 
in nomenclature. If an action is recognizably 
“compatible” or “upward” (incidentally, these are 
both “good” words) in character it is to be either 
sought or cherished; if it is either “incompatible” 
or “downward” it is to be lamented. In the history 
of OAS-UN relationships which she describes Mrs. 
Etzioni has, not surprisingly, much to lament. She 
could have lamented just as persuasively without 
these labels. 

Ultimately, this is precisely what she does. She 
is for the most part critical of United States pol- 
icy, which analytical position, however, is not 
much illuminated by resort to the new theory and 
certainly does not depend on it. She is very dis- 
turbed, for instance, with the early “failure of the 
OAS to restore peace and to restrain United States 
activities” in the Dominican crisis of 1965 (p. 204), 
but this failure as such has little to do with 
whether that organization was behaving “incom- 
patibly” at the time, which presumably it was, and 
derives instead: from the quite commonplace in- 
ability of the weak to influence the strong in al- 
most any institutional setting. 

Finally, the new theory is not a general theory 
at all except in the most tenuous and tentative 
way. In a brief statement of “conclusions” (pp. 
208-218) which includes much of the very little 
non-Latin American material that this book con- 
tains, there is only one reference to an OAU ac- 


tion, whose allegedly “incompatible” character is - 


itself at least arguable; one other reference apiece 
to “incompatible” actions of both NATO and the 
Soviet bloc, which organizations were virtually 
100% “incompatible” in nature to start with; and 
allusions to two events that “might well” or “very 
well” happen “in the future” in Africa and in the 
Near East and one prospective development in re- 
gard to China that would be “not impossible.” 
This is slim evidence on which to argue a general 
“continuum {she means: tendency] towards re- 
gional incompatibility in the adoption of enforce- 
ment action” (p. 218). Even if the finding of such 
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a trend is true, so to label it offers, once again 
virtually nothing of either explanatory or predic 
tive value. No very useful theoretical paths have 
been broken here-—Keira S. Petersen, North 
Carolina State University. 


Dag Hammarskjold’s United Nations. By Mark 
W. Zacuer (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1970. Pp. 295. $7.00.) 


Professor Zacher examines in detail Dag Ham- 
marskjold’s conception of the United Nations and 
the role of the Secretary General within it. He is 
particularly concerned with Hammarskjold’s con- 
ception of the organization’s goals and bases of 
power and more importantly the strategies and 
tactics that the Secretary General assumed for 
himself and the United Nations, Strategies are de- 
fined as “. . . courses of action which are oriented 
to a particular structure of relationships in a polit- 
ical system and particular issues in that system,” 
and tactics are defined as “. . . policies which indi- 
cate how certain actors should act in the processes 
of initiating, utilizing, and directing specific means 
of action.” (p. 4) 

Hammarskjold is portrayed as a liberal demo- 
crat, a man who viewed himself as a citizen of the 
world, and a man whose training in economics and 
Swedish governmental service led him to accept 
the perhaps naive notion that he was solely a civil 
servant and not & politician. Hammarskjold was to 
maintain from the time he became Secretary Gen- 
eral until his death during the Congo crisis that he 
could be and was an impartial servant of interna- 
tional organization and law. 

The Secretary General viewed the fundamental 
purposes of the United Nations through an extrap- 
olation from the UN charter which sought “... 
the prevention of armed conflict through negotia- 
tion, the prohibition of the use of force ‘save in 
the common interest,’ equal economic opportunity, 
political equality, and the rule of law or justice.” 
(p. 22) Hammarskjold felt that the United Na- 
tions had five bases of power from which to 
achieve the Charter’s goals. First, the organization 
derived power from the responsibilities members 
were required to accept via the Charter and UN 
decisionmaking bodies. Second, an emerging 
United Nations gained power through an impar- 
tial, skilled, international civil service led by a 
unitary executive. Third, the total diplomatic facil- 
ities of the United Nations, both formal and infor- 
mal, gave power and legitimacy to the organiza- 
tion. Fourth, the increasing interdependency of 
nations in the world coupled with the fact that 
most of these nations were UN members increased 
the probability of power acquisition. Finally, the 
United Nations gained power from its capacity to 
provide technical and economic assistance to 
member nations. 
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Zacher, in the bulk of the volume, provides a 
propositional inventory of strategies and tactics 
jerived from Hammarskjold’s behavior and state- 
ments, These strategies and tactics are discussed in 
the context of the peaceful settlement of disputes, 
she control of the use of force, the promotion of 
arms control and disarmament, and the attempt to 
suild a peaceful world order. 

In the promotion of peaceful settlements of dis- 
putes Hammarskjold was primarily interested in 
keeping the great powers out of non-bloc disputes, 
la strategy he called preventive diplamacy. Tacti- 
eally the role of the Secretary General in settling 
disputes should involve, if possible, private diplo- 
macy rather than open public debate, and a con- 
ciliatory public posture that never takes partisan 
stands. The Secretary General, Hammarskjold 
contended, should play a mediating role only 
when such a role is not opposed by the great pow- 
ers, or parties to a dispute. In seeking peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes Hammarskjold was sensitive 
to the probabilities of success and avoided United 
Nations participation in disputes that could not be 
settled, and hence would impair the legitimacy of 
the organization or any of its agencies. 

As to controlling the use of force, Hammar- 
skjold was opposed to involving the UN in the 
maintenance of order among bloc nations or in 
conflicts between great powers except when such 
disputes were so critical to world peace that. a 
nonpartisan agency was the only hope for tension- 
reduction. Peacekeeping forces, as in the Middle 
East and the Congo, were manifestations of Ham- 
marskjold’s desire to return situations to the exist- 
ing status quo and substitute or preempt external 
forces for UN forces. As with the settlement of 
disputes, the role of UN forces should he nonparti- 
san, low-keyed, and their use should be tied to 
great power and disputing party acceptance of 
them, 

Hammarskjold’s strategies for promoting arms 
control and disarmament negotiations entailed 
bringing the scientific communities from the So- 
viet and Western blocs together and attempting to 
create a United Nations framework for negotia- 
tions that incorporated participation by nona- 
ligned nations and the Secretary General. Tacti- 
cally, Hammarskjold tried to involve the United 
Nations in all phases of such negotiations, oppos- 
ing schemes to exclude the UN and third world 
nations. 

Finally, for the promotion of a peaceful world 
order, Hammarskjold contended that such an or- 
der was tied to political and economie equality; 
that the UN could be the site for national partici- 
pation in world policymaking on an equal basis 
and that to provide the economic component of 
stability, the UN must provide economie assis- 
tance to third world nations. Each tactic that in- 
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creased United Nations participation and hence is 
legitimacy was a step toward a peaceful world. 
Self-determination, law, political equality, eco- 
nomic development, were all prerequisites for 
peace and therefore necessary United Natioms 
tasks, 

Professor Zacher’s analysis is informative and 
systematic, some fifty principles of strategy and 
tactics are abstracted from Dag Hammarskjold’s 
behavior and statements as Secretary General. 
This study will provide useful analytical and his- 
torical material for beginning and advanced stu- 
dents of the United Nations. However, what re- 
mains troubling to this reviewer, given the contin- 
ued escalation of the Vietnamese War, constant 
tensions in the Middle East, and big power eco- 
nomic and political involvement in the third 
world, is what remains to be written. 

We need comparative data on Htmmarskjold’s 
and U Thant’s goals, strategies, and tactics, and 
some feel for the relative successes of the two Sec- 
retary Generals. We must critically assess the role 
of the United Nations in the international system 
of the 1960’s and predict and prescribe policies for 
the United Nations of the 1970’s. Lastly, and most 
importantly, we must begin to think speculatively 
and imaginatively about possible alternative inter- 
national and national institutions designed to in- 
crease personal participation in decisions that af- 
fect one’s life and about institutions that redistrib- 
ute wealth, provide social services, and increase 
personal freedom while reducing cross-cultural vio- 
lence. What place, if any,:does Dag Hammar- 
skjold’s United Nations have, given the goals sug- 
gested ?——Harry R. Tara, Purdue University. 


Partners in Develonment, An Analysis of AID- 
Universtty Relations 1960-1966. By Joun M. 
Ricuarpson, Jr. (Hast Lansing: Michigan State 

University Press, 1969. Pp. 272. $8.80.) 

This book exhibits many of the characteristic 
merits and defects of empirical academic research 
on government programs and policies. Least char- 
acteristic and most meritorious is the $10,000 cost 
of three years work including over forty interviews 
and an examination of the files of thirty university 
overseas projects, The resultant account of the sad 
story of AID-university relations is careful, rea- 
sonable, and fair. Less creditable are its unmiti- 
gated lifelessness and the dutiful genuflections to 
general “theory” which will surely earn for our so- 
cial science a place in intellectual history beside 
that of medieval scholasticism. 

The main, and to my mind best, part of the 
book presents a largely historical review of AID- 
university relations during six periods which Rich- 
ardson identifies with the term of various agency 
directors or non-directors: 

1. The Period of Genesis (1949-53), in which 
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university contracts—several originating in per- 
sonal friendships of university and foreign officials 
—became embroiled in the conflict between the 
Mutual Security Administration emphasis upon 
strategic considerations and the Technica] Cooper- 
ation Administration’s “do good” philosophy. 

2. The Period of Proliferation (1953-55), asso- 
ciated with the directorship of Harold Stassen and 
the establishment of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration, during which the number of institu- 
tions involved in overseas projects rose from seven 
to over sixty. 

3. The Period of Retrenchment (1955-57) un- 
der economizer John Hollister, director of the 
FOA successor International Cooperation Admin- 
istration. 

4. The Period of Inertia (1957-61) or leader- 
lessness under four different directors, in which 
staff, in effect, ran the agency for better and, of- 
ten, worse. 

5. The Interregnum (1961-62) of Fowler Ham- 
ilton’s Agency for International Development. 

6. The Period of Harmony (1963-66) under 
David Bell, best of the agency administrators, 
when many new contracts were initiated and a 
sense of rapport developed between agency and 
university representatives. 

However, Robinson rightly distinguishes the off- 
again on-again harmony between agency and uni- 
versity brass from the more consistent hostility, 
eross-purposes, and red-tape that have marred re- 
lations between operating personnel in the field, 
on campus, and in Washington. 

Other agencies, such as State and Justice, have 
remained remarkably oblivious of academia; but 
it cannot be said that any other agency, not even 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, has 
contracted with universities for so long so large 
and important a program the quality of whose ad- 
ministration has oscillated so consistently between 
the pedestrian, the poor, and the atrocious. 

Why this should be so is of both practical and 
theoretical interest, and Richardson attempts both 
a practical and theoretical explanation. 

On the practical side, he observes that the uni- 
versity program has been a small frog in a big 
government pond; that many significant determi- 
nants of agency-university relationships have been 
uncontrollable by either party; that university 
contracts have been handled like procurement 
contracts with industry; and that agency person- 
nel have been more concerned to enforce regula- 
tions than to achieve program objectives. It has 
been difficult for the agency to give universities 
the degree of independence necessary for the suc- 
cessful conduct of their work while retaining suffi- 
cient responsibility to protect both the govern- 
ment’s interests overseas and the agency’s interests 
at home. 
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His theoretical explanation is less satisfacto 
not because it is in any way unreasonable but be 
cause it is in every way insufficient, is subjected t 
no empirical test, and is compared with no othe 
equally reasonable explanation of the facts a 
hand. We are told that the broad goals of 
agency are not always “complementary,” that they 
may be served by concrete measures whose actual 
effects on the goals are not always measurable, 
and that “Often the complementarity between the 
organizational maintenance goals of the Agency 
and the university-contract program has been very 
low.” Indeed. We are also treated to a “matrix of 
relationships” and several sets of symbolic axioms. 

A glossary with the full name and life span of 
the many initials under which foreign aid agencies 
have been incarnated would have been helpful.— 
Harod Ortans, The Brookings Institution. 


Vietnam and China, 1938-1964. By Kine C. CHEN. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1969. 
Pp. 436. $12.50.) 


When Lyndon Johnson said in 1961 that “help” 
for the South Vietnam government was necessary 
because the enemy would have to be met in San 
Francisco if it was not stopped in Southeast Asia, 
he could not have had the Vietnamese Commu- 
nists in mind as the main enemy. Nor (if he was 
in possession of the facts) could he have been re- 
ferring to the Soviet Union, which had generally 
maintained what we now call a “low profile” in 
Southeast Asia, not to mention California. He 
could only have meant Communist China, which 
at the time was taking an active interest in foreign 
politics, at least in Asia. Unfortunately, the revival 
of the Vietnam war in the early 1960’s oecurred at 
a time when American understanding of Asian 
Communism was at a low ebb (partly as a result 
of the McCarthy-era purge of China specialists), 
and little was known about the relations between 
Peking and Hanoi. Since the United States en- 
tered the war, however, much excellent work has 
been done on the subject, including the book un- 
der review. (How regrettable it is that scholarship 
of this nature must be generated by conflict, when 
were it more timely it might prevent such con- 
flict!) 

King C. Chen, who has made extensive use of 
hitherto unavailable Chinese and French sources, 
sees the recent wars in Vietnam as but episodes in 
the two-thousand-year history of Smo-Vietnamese 
relations. He pictures the Vietnamese as willing 
absorbers of Chimese influence, whether it be Con- 
fucianism centuries ago, or Maoism today. (The 
final judgment here probably must await further 
study based on Vietnamese sources.) Nevertheless, 
the Vietnamese (of whatever political persuasion) 
are always wary because of China’s occasional ag- 
gression against the exploitation of their country 
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(most recently during the occupation of 1945-46). 
Thus, it is extremely unlikely that Chinese troops 
will ever be invited into Vietnam. 

What emerges from the author’s detailed ac- 
count of relations between the various govern- 
ments and political forces in the two countries 
during the Japanese occupation and revolutionary 
‘wars is a picture of extremely able and agile lead- 
ers, each of whom attends first to his conception 
of his own nation’s interest, and then to partisan 
goals, Internationalist obligations are low-priority, 
if they are attended to at all. Here again there is 
historical continuity, for when China is weak or 
preoccupied (whether during the Sung Dynasty or 
the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution), she 
has little taste for becoming involved in the affairs 
of nations to the south. But suspension of interna- 
tional cooperation does not mean suspension of 
ideological commitment, and there can be little 
doubt about Ho Chi Minh’s unflagging commit- 
ment to Marxism. This applies to the period of 
the common resistance against Japan, and what 
Professor Chen considers to have been Ho’s essen- 
tially dishonest “commitment” to the principles of 
Sun Yat-sen. Of this epoch in Sino-Vietnamese re- 
lations, Chen writes with considerable authority, 
having been in south China during World War II 
and interviewed Chinese leaders who were in per- 
sonal contact with Vietnamese revolutionaries. 
However, Ho Chi Minh was a complicated man 
and Marxism is a complex ideology. It seem 
doubtful that Ho was being deliberately misrepre- 
sentative when he told the Chinese Nationalists 
that though he was a Communist, “Communism 
will not work in Vietnam in fifty years.” (p. 82) 

This study is more historical than political sci- 
ence, Nevertheless, it abounds in raw material for 
scholars in a number of disciplines. Perhaps some 
social scientist will be able to explain what Profes- 
sor Chen observes but cannot explain—why Amer- 
ica has passed up so many opportunities for peace- 
ful settlement in Indochina—James D. SEYMOUR, 
New York University. 


China’s Turbulent Quest. By Harop C. HINTON. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1970. 
Pp. 340. $7.95.) 

Professor Hinton of George Washington Univer- 
sity published a major work on Communist Chi- 
na’s foreign policy entitled Communist China in 
World Politics (Boston: Houghton Miffin Com- 
pany, pp. 527) in 1966, when he was still associated 
with the Institute of Defense Analysis. The book 
was considered as one of the most detailed, com- 
prehensive, and well-documented studies of Com- 
munist China’s foreign policy strategy and exter- 
nal behavior up to 1965, and had widely been cir- 
culated for a variety of teaching and reference 
purposes. The new volume under review is in es- 
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sence an updated, but condensed, version of his 
1966 book under a different title. 

In the new book Hinton expands the analysis to 
cover a number of significant developments since 
1965. Domestically, China has gone through an un- 
precedentedly dramatic political upheaval of ‘ne 
Cultural Revolution. The upheaval brought into 
the open the acute ideological and policy struggle 
between the “two lines,” the Maoist and the Li- 
uist. Externally, the Vietnam War and the Sino- 
Soviet dispute have escalated further to a level of 
no return and created great strains on Chinese for- 
eign policy. On the other hand, the new book 
abridges the 1966 version and drops all the foot- 
notes. Clearly the new book is intended for the 
general public and non-specialists who, Hinton 
thinks, would not care to be burdened with details 
and elaborate documentation. For those who are 
acquainted with his 1966 book, the structure, ap- 
proach and conclusions of the new book are not 
unfamiliar. 

Organized in three parts, the book first traces 
chronologically Communist China’s policy lines 
and behavioral patterns: from the legacy of the 
Chinese Communist movement, the “armed strug- 
gle” of the early fifties, the peaceful coexistence of 
the Bandung era, the emergence of the Sino-Soviet 
dispute, the escalation of the Vietnam War, to the 
diplomacy of the Red Guards. The analysis fo- 
cuses mainly on the conflicting orientations be- 
tween the Maoist strategy of the “people’s war” 
and the more moderate approach of “state diplo- 
macy” favored by the non-Maoists. Shifting focus 
from the temporal to the spatial dimension, the 
second part discusses China’s external relations 
with individual nations in various political and re- 
gional camps. A brief discussion of the structure 
and process of China’s foreign policy making and 
implementation is also included. The first two 
parts are designed to shed light on China’s foreign 
policy from the two different perspectives of tem- 
poral and geographical settings. Unfortunately, the 
two parts become awkwardly repetitive. The book 
closes with the author’s overall assessment of Chi- 
na’s failures and achievements and their implica- 
tions for American foreign policy. 

On his research strategy, Hinton stated in his 
1966 book: 

I proceed on the basis of no general theory of social or 
political action. . . . I prefer history, in the sense of ob- 
served data and inferences from them, ... I believe that 
what is sometimes called kremlinology, demonology, or the 


study of esoteric communication is essential to an under- 
standing of Communist China. (p. viii) 


In 1970, his methodological orientation remains 
unchanged. (p. x) His enthusiasm about the his- 
torical approach is clearly reflected in the ex- 
tremely rich collection of detailed information and 
skillful use of source materials contained in the 
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book. However, the book falls short of the stan- 
dard of methodological and theoretical rigor that 
the contemporary social science analysis demands. 
It is unfortunate that Hinton does not utilize em- 
pirical theory to organize the massive data and 
inworessive factual knowledge he possesses. Nor 
does he develop hypotheses for systematic analysis 
and conceptualization. On the whole, the book is 
descriptive, rather than analytical and explana- 
tory. 

Hinton’s reliance on the “kremlinologist” ap- 
proach has led him to dwell extensively on such 
factors as the ideology, personality, and motiva- 
tion of key political actors, rather than on the 
more definable sociological variables used by the 
“objective-capability” analyst. As a result, his in- 
ferences are often derived from intuitive judgment 
with little empirical evidence and at times appear 
highly speculative (see pp. 43, 73, 137, 188, 206 and 
286). 

Hinton’s conclusions suggest that Communist 
China is essentially not an “expansionist power” in 
the conventional sense of conducting aggressive 
war on foreign territories (p. 285). The leadership 
under Mao prefers the strategy of the “people’s 
war” by encouraging “self-relient” revolutionary 
movements “from below” in the Third World with 
China’s moral and material support. The rationaie 
of the strategy is clear: it is “at modest risk and 
cost to Peking” (p. 253) and has proved effective 
in countries besieged by political and social insta- 
bility. Confronted with such a strategy, Hinton 
cautions the US. to avoid “excessive military in- 
tervention” (pp. 304-307). But he argues that the 
U. S. should never “withdraw precipitately.” (p. 
807) Basically Hinton subscribes to the concept of 
“military containment” as a key instrument of 
American policy. 

Regardless of its usefulness under certain condi- 
tions after World War II, the strategy is essentially 
a “negative” response to challenge from the left 
and based on fear of political change. A regime 
that requires military protection from without 
when confronted by internal insurgency is probably 
one whose political viability cannot be saved. In- 
deed, if China’s basic strategy is the “people’s war,” 
as Hinton points out, and as Mao recently reaf- 
firmed in one of his rare important statements is- 
sued on May 20, 1970, then the validity of “military 
containment” should be reexamined. The develop- 
ment of the Vietnam conflict and the ineffective 
American military intervention serves a clear case 
in point. i 

In this respect it is rather disturbing to note 
that Hinton criticizes the failures of the U.S. to 
make the invasion of North Vietnam a “credible 
threat” (p. 303) or to actually “invade just north 
of the 17th parallel” (p. 304) as a “basic strategic 
mistake.” He assures the reader that “an American 
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invasion of North Vietnam need [not] lead to a 
Sino-American War.” (p. 804) He would now 
probably find the American intervention in Cam- 
bodia a sound strategic move. Moral and intellec- 
tual vulnerability of such arguments notwithstand- 
ing, ib is doubtful that the Korean experience and 
the pattern of the expansion of war in Indochina 
would substantiate his arguments. 

A rather common shortcoming in foreign policy 
making and analysis alike has always been the in- 
ability of the policy-maker and analyst to perceive 
and appreciate the adversary’s viewpoint. Hinton 
seems to be no exception. His conclusions suggest 
that much of Communist China’s international 
isolation and failures are due to Peking’s own be- 
havior” (p. 285) and are therefore “self-inflicted” 
(p. 286). Clearly, a balanced evaluation of China’s 
hostility and belligerence toward the West, and 
toward the US. in particular, should take into 
account the initiatives taken by the US. in build- | 
ing up the military containment that China finds 
provocative and threatening. In the eyes of the 
Chinese, it is the Americans who have fought and 
are still fighting at China’s doorsteps and have or- 
ganized a series of bilateral and multilateral alli- 
ances to encircle China. Although Hinton is now 
prepared to go along with some conciliatory steps 
on the trade of nonstrategic goods and China’s ad- 
mission to the United Nations, the reader may 
wonder how far such steps would go while the US. 
continues to maintain its basic miltary and po- 
litical posture around the peripheries of China.— 
Yina-mao Kavu, University of Illinois. 


Legal Effects of United Nations Resolutions. BY 
Jorge CastaNepa. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1970. Pp. 243. $10.00.) 

Several “musts” characterize the modern inter- 
national lawyer. First, he must be in tune with the 
forces of the world’s social complex, for these 
forces give reality to the direction and depth of 
legal change. Thereafter, he must be particularly 
attentive to the social ends of the world commu- 
nity so that his influence on public decision mak- 
ers will cause them to give due attention to rele- 
vant forces and values. Moreover, he must be per- 
suaded that a world’s legal order consists of a 
process and is not simply a condition. 

The world legal community, restricted to a more 
primitive and more uncoordinated life-style than 
that enjoyed by many national States, has a fun- 
damental interest in the identification and devel- 


opment of its processes. This central concern is 


also reflected in analytical Mmquires into the 
“sources” of such community law. One listing is to. 
be found in Article 38 of the Statute of the World 
Court. However, with the emergence of a myriad 
of important and seemingly permanent interna- 
tional organizations, there has been an increased 
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recognition that within such forums there have 
been new processes at work. These have such fo- 
rums there have been new processes at work. 
These have been producing new principles, stan- 
Jards, and rules of law for a constantly changing 
community. Moreover, the emerging community 
nas been an augmented one consisting of States, 
international organizations, and individuals claim- 
ing in their own right the benefits of a dynamic 
jural order. 

In this book, Dr. Castafieda, a distinguished 
Mexican international lawyer and foreign office of- 
ficial, has examined a fundamental law creating 
procedure by the organs of the United Nations, 
particularly the General Assembly. He has also 
analyzed comparable procedures on the part of 
other important international entities. He has 
demonstrated that the nonrecommendatory resolu- 
tion of such organs is a constitutive legal process, 
and has identified the areas within which such res- 
olutions (also known variously in practice as “dec- 
larations,’ “recommendations,” “agreements,” 
“pronouncements,” as well as by other terms) 
have mandatory operative effect. The author gives 
much attention to those areas and situations 
where such an effect may reasonably be believed 
to exist. 

Such areas are two: internal to the organization, 

and external. The latter deals, according to his 
ctructure, with (1) international peace and secu- 
ity, (2) the existence of facts or concrete legal 
ttuations, (3) a situation where the binding force 
ests on instruments other than the Charter, (4) 
hose which express and register agreement among 
he members of an organ, and (5) those which 
ontain declarations or other pronouncements of a 
eneral nature. The author admits that this classi- 
cation is not without its difficulties and complexi- 
ies. They should be regarded as an initial classifi- 
ation, nothing more. Nonetheless, the formula- 
ion of such a scheme is a major contribution. 

The traditional view of law is that it should be 
omplied with—more or Jess, and always prefera- 
ly more. The author makes it clear that resolu- 
ions of international organs, if they are to be law, 
1ust be: complied with. Considering their recep- 
on by the community, can they be law? Most 
ssuredly. And, in suitable situations, are they 
iw? Most certainly, and to the same extent: that 
mal treaties constitute a process and source of 
iternational law. 

In both instances, the resolution and the treaty, 
ne position of the so-called sovereign nation-state 
ust be taken into account in assessing the jural 
uality of the prescriptive event. However, in 
1easuring the role of the State, it must be noted 
nat the formal organization of an international 
stitution, such as the UN, is in more instances 
yan not a great deal more important and more 
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impressive from a political point of view, than a 
vast proportion of its individual members; that 
the member States which have given adherence to 
the adopted resolutions are more important and 
more impressive than those which have voted in 
opposition or have abstained; that even the im- 
perfect mandate of sovereignty has been much re- 
duced in importance because of the elimination of 
the unanimity rule in international organizations 
(although in some instances there is the compet- 
ing concept of “consensus”); and, also because of 
the increased acceptance of the view that it is the 
function of customary international law (produced 
by non-states or by fewer than the totality of 
States in the community) to bind States, even 
against their will. 

Also, and of vast importance, it has come to be 
recognized that the Charter of the UN is a consti- 
tutional document. This has meant that one can 
rely on the legal doctrine of effectiveness of the 
institution to support its operations when they fol- 
low the spirit or general purpose of the organiza- 
tion. In this manner valid action can be taken on 
the basis of the powers implied from the constitu- 
tional prescriptions which are either granted or are 
not denied by the constitution. Where such powers 
have been perfected by practice which has re- 
ceived community approval, the resulting consti- 
tutional “gloss” provides doctrinal support for the 
law of such resolutions. 

Additionally, the author takes full account of 
such factors as the intent of the drafters of the 
constitutional documents, the language selected 
including logical interpretations of such language, 
and the practice of the organs and the constituent 
States. Because of his concern for the mandatory 
or binding quality of resolutions, he examines 
them as “legislative” or law-creating instruments. 
It is his view that they can serve such a function 
as well as putting preexisting customary interna- 
tional law into a formal and identifiable written 
form. 

It has long been the position of many interna- 
tional lawyers that a sympathetic attitude ought 
to be taken to the subject of proof of the exis- 
tence of customary international law, since it does 
not literally speak for itself. It might be urged 
with equal conviction that a sympathetic attitude 
ought also be taken toward the question of 
whether a given resolution in a specific situation 
sets forth a principle, standard, or rule of interna- 
tional law. Why, indeed, should the form which 
surrounds a General Assembly resolution when 
unanimous or nearly so, be thought to be relevant 
to the binding force of the norm which it signifies? 
Should not the vote in its favor, with the seem- 
ingly non-rebutable presumption that the position 
reflected in the vote is entitled to respect and will 
be respected, have the same significance in the for- 
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mation of a binding duty as a duly subscribed and 
ratified treaty? Such resolutions can give us the 
base for a modern if not “instant” international 
law at a time when the treaty—with its ancient 
appurtenances and appendages—has not always 
kept pace with world needs. 

The resolution, like some swiftly moving cus- 
tomary international law of the space age, consti- 
tutes in suitable cases a process for the ready iden- 
tification and promulgation of international legal 
norms. Dr. Castafieda has shown that logic and ex- 
perience indicate that the resolution serves this 
function Cari Q. Curistot, University of South- 
ern California. 


Confiict and Communication: The Use of Con- 
trolled Communication in International Rela- 
tions. By Jonn W. Burton. (New York: The 
Free Press, 1969. Pp. 246. $7.95.) 


“Controlled communication” refers to the par- 
ticipation of scholars in meetings that take place 
between representatives of nations involved in a 
conflict. The technique is based primarily on the 
assumption that conflict is subjective and there- 
fore avoidable or resolvable if perceptions of the 
parties in conflict can be altered, different interpre- 
tations of behavior and assessments of values and 
costs can be offered, and new options introduced 
into the discussion. The task of the scholars is not 
to suggest specific substantive interpretations or 
solutions to problems, as might be done in more 
conventional discussions which include third party 
participation, but rather to interject theoretical 
observations about the nature of conflict. In the 
author’s words, “The strategies of control seem to 
be those of the clinical psychoanalyst, the case- 
worker, the industrial psychologist and the family 
counsellor” (68). 

The purpose of the book is to give a report on 
the usefulness of this controlled communication 
technique “as a means both of the analytical study 
of world society and of conflict resolution and 
avoidance” (xii). In the first part of the book, the 
author outlines the procedures for setting up the 
discussions; the difficulties involved in determin- 
ing parties to a conflict, gaining permission for the 
foreign representatives already assigned to London 
to engage in the academic experiment, and then 
establishing and controlling the communication 
once the discussions were launched; and, finally, 
some hypotheses and insights apparently gener- 
ated by the discussions. 

In the second part of the book, the author 
makes an assessment of the significance of con- 
trolled communication. He describes this tech- 
nique as the logical extension of two distinct trends. 
The trend in the analysis of interstate politics 
progresses from “broad generalizations and synop- 
tic accounts of history to micro-studies of the be- 
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havior of states and processes that enable the ob- 
server to come closer to the subject matter” (173). 
Simulation and content analysis are recent devel- 
opments of analytical techniques designed to ex- 
amine these latter, more narrowly focused pro- 
cesses; and controlled communication, consisting 
of features common to both of these techniques, 
represents a logical extension of these develop- 
ments, 

The second trend concerns the role that is pro- 
posed for third parties in the peaceful settlement 
of disputes. The author argues that “there has also 
been a progression in dealing with conflict from 
direct authoritarian judgments” (such as court rul- 
ings) to those of decreasing involvement of the 
third party, such as arbitration, conciliation, medi- 
ation, and good offices, in that order. The reason 
for this trend is that experience in peace-keeping 
in this century has demonstrated that “it is only 
the parties involved that are in a position to re- 
solve conflicts, and that external coercion has a 
counter-productive effect” (170). Controlled com- 
munication, therefore, is another step in the direc- 
tion away from third-party involvement and to- 
ward self-imposed solutions, since in situations of 
controlled communication the third party mem- 
bers (the scholars) do not deal with the substan- 
tive issues, but rather the theoretical context of 
the conflict. 

Given this unique place of controlled communi- 
eation as an extension of the two trends just men- 
tioned, “controlled communication thus provides a 
meeting point of analysis and resolution of con- 
flict” (174). 

Overall the book is quite stimulating, providing 
some fresh insights into the development both of 
the analytical study of international politics and 
the roles of third parties in negotiation. Further- 
more, the author makes a persuasive argument 
that controlled communication may prove to be 
an important addition to the ways by which third- 
party intervention in negotiations contributes to 
the resolution or avoidance of conflict. The only 
evidence that controlled communication did, in 
fact, make such a contribution, however, are the 
assurances of the author. And he is quite cautious: 
“All that can be said is that communication was 
established where previously it did not exist, per- 
ception and attitudes of participants altered dur- 
ing the exercise, and events followed, some of 
which could have been directly or indirectly re- 
lated, but which could have been due no less to 
many other influences that were operating on the 
parties simultaneously” (217). 

The lack of detailed comment about what oc- 
curred during the discussions, as exemplified in the 
above quotation, leads to the principal objection 
of both the book and the technique: the severe 
restraints imposed by the need for secrecy. As the 
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author admits, “Parties engaged in violent con- 
flicts cannot be expected to respond to a request 
to meet, even for academic purposes, unless not 
only what transpires but even the fact of meeting 
is secret. The secrecy aspect inhibits discussion 
among colleagues, injects into academic life an un- 
welcome element, and imposes some restraints 
upon publication of research papers” (232-33). 
Unfortunately, he then dismisses these objections 
all too easily: “However, this is no new experi- 
ence; it is becoming more and more familiar as 
interaction between government and scholar de- 
velops. There are means of generalization after 
many separate analyses” (233). 

The author apparently misses the crux of the 
objection to secrecy when he implies that because 
it is not new, its limitations have somehow been 
circumvented. The whole thrust of the behavioral 
movement, with which the author seems to iden- 
tify so strongly, indeed the whole thrust of the so- 
cial sciences in recent years, has been to make 
open to group scrutiny the substance of the data 
and the procedures of data analysis that form the 
basis of generalization. A scientist’s work, his en- 
tire research cycle, must be subject to evaluation 
and replication if consensus on the findings is to 
be reached. Even speculative findings, which make 
up much of the theoretical observations in Profes- 
sor Burton’s work, suffer substantially when the 
conditions or events which stimulate the observa- 
tions cannot be revealed. Perhaps fifty (?) years 
from now, when the data and detailed analyses are 
revealed, the work will be considered quite valu- 
able. But, in the meantime, as Scott Greer argues 
in The Logic of Social Inquiry (Aldine, 1969), 
“outside the pressure cooker of policy-making, 
outside the nation state, is a larger scientific com- 
munity which must be shown—not harangued” 
(8). 

Despite these objections, the book is well worth 
reading. It reports on a new and potentially im- 
portant technique of conflict control, a technique 
which the author convincingly argues deserves fur- 
ther study and experimental application. The limi- 
tations of controlled communication, as an analyt- 
ical method for the study of world politics, should 
not detract from the book’s original contribution 
to the literature on the role of third parties in the 
peaceful settlement of disputes-~Daviy W. Moore, 
United States Military Academy. 


Development Assistance in the Seventies: Alterna- 
tives for the United States. By Rosert E. ASHER. 
(Washington: The Brookings Institution, 1970. 
Pp. 235. $6.95.) 

The United States foreign assistance effort con- 
tinues to be. treated as an annual and emergency 
one. It is also a steadfastly American undertaking, 
largely planned and implemented by a national 
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aid establishment under the close scrutiny of Con- 
gress. The program’s primary mission has never 
been developmental; it has been more consistently 
designed and rationalized as a means of support- 
ing the viability of friendly states against invasion 
and insurrectionary violence. If early postevar 
conditions made this type of approach at least un- 
derstandable, present circumstances make it un- 
tenable. The current fundamental and world-wide 
revolutionary situation is as threatening to world 
order as it is unyielding to cold war diplomatic 
styles. 

In a new work, Robert Asher, a well known stu- 
dent of development assistance, argues for an en- 
hanced and restructured American aid effort, one 
which jis conditioned’ by the responsibilities of af- 
fluence and the new parameters of the interna- 
tional system. Many of the proposals which he of- 
fers are quite familiar; some were being debated 
more than a decade ago. But combined they sug- 
gest a new and substantial departure from both 
the organization and the substance of previous en- 
deavors, one which the author feels would serve to 
establish patterns of mutuality and self-help in the 
international development effort. 

Asher sees as a primary need the reorganization 
of the U.S. development assistance enterprise—to 
give it a more multilateral and autonomous char- 
acter. Multilateralization would be accomplished 
by a shift of the major portion of the nation’s cap- 
ital assistance program to international agencies 
and by systematic efforts to increase the reliance 
on recipient nations and international advisory 
groups for planning and review of the remaining 
bilateral undertakings. Even the responsibility for 
in-country programming and performance moni- 
toring operations would increasingly devolve to 
multi-national agencies, with a subsequent reduc- 
tion in the number of US. administrative person- 
nel in the field. American technical specialists 
would begin to be hired directly by recipient na- 
tions with US. technical assistance agencies com- 
ing to serve primarily a brokerage function. 

Related structural reforms would be directed at 
increasing the autonomy of American bilateral aid 
institutions. The fundamental modification would 
involve replacement of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development with three essentially inde- 
pendent agencies: a development cooperation 
bank, a technical cooperation foundation and a 
private investment corporation. The new agencies 
would have considerable discretion, receiving from 
Congress a general rather than a detailed mandate 
and necessary appropriations on a multiyear basis. 
They would also enjoy substantial flexibility in 
seeking additional sources of finance independent 
of the appropriations’ process. Their operations 
would be kept distinct in every way possible from 
military assistance programming. 
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Finally, Asher proposes numerous substantive 
changes. They include a marked increase in the 
volume of new aid (with the now familiar 1% of 
G.N.P. offered as a target figure), efforts to ease 
the terms of trade and debt-servicing obligations 
of dow-income states, and reductions both in the 
lending rate and in restrictions imposed on the re- 
cipient nation’s utilization of aid. resources. He 
sees these substantive reforms, particularly the lat- 
ter ones, as primary means for operationalizing 
the concept of self help. 

Together the proposals suggest his central as- 
sumptions: The US., through a systematic de- 
Americanization of responsibility for its aid pro- 
gram and the provision of meaningfully increased 
resources, could serve to create the type of respon- 
sible and development-specific bargaining relation- 
ships between rich and poor states which would 
facilitate both the more effective utilization of aid 
resources and economic growth itself. 

There is much which is unexceptionable in Ash- 
er’s assumptions and proposals, certainly within 
the limits imposed by the range of subjects he 
chose to cover. Some omissions, however, might be 
mentioned. For instance, there is the question of 
the capacity of international development assis- 
tance institutions to carry the burdens the author’s 
reforms would impose on them. Decentralization 
of responsibility by itself would hardly serve to 
order the relationship among the multitude of ex- 
isting agencies with their differing specializations, 
constituencies, experiences and development mod- 
els. Their past difficulties with the coordination of 
effort testifies to the problem. But Asher has little 
to say on the matter of establishing priorities and 
roles despite its clear relationship to the effective 
implementation of his reforms. Perhaps he felt 
such a consideration would have taken him too far 
afield. The reader may note, however, indications 
at other points of his willingness to be discursive— 
in numerous brief asides on matters ranging from 
population problems to protectionist sentiment in 
the fisheries industry. 

A more serious omission, I think, is his failure to 
translate an awareness of the political dimensions 
of development into proposals for change. He dis- 
cusses at several points the critical importance of 
a nation’s leadership and institutional capacities in 
determining the rate and stability with which 
growth occurs; he alludes to the well recognized 
fact that aid can be uncorrelated or even nega- 
tively related to institutionalization and economic 
growth; he refers to the insensitivity toward polit- 
ical and social aspects of development which has 
characterized both multilateral and bilateral assis- 
tance programs. But this sensitivity is not re- 
fiected in either the substantive or organizational 
changes he advances. He fails to convey in them 
the need or the means for introducing political 
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criteria systematically into development assistance 
programming. There is, for instance, no major pro- 
posal of the type recently advanced by the Presi- 
dential Task Force on International Development 


_—for the creation of a U.S. international develop- 


ment institute to have as one of its primary tasks 
research on the problems of “social and civie de- 
velopment.” 

These observations aside, Dr. Asher’s effort is a 
worthy one. As a balanced mixture of undogmatic 
advocacy and careful analysis it highlights critical 
issues and provides a sensible assessment of Amer- 
ican opportunities and responsibilities in the area 
of aid and development. Times, of course, are 
scarcely propitious for the reforms as such. Asher 
himself displays few illusions, especially about the 
current prospects for those core proposals which 
would increase the amount of assistance while re- 
ducing Congressional controls over the commit- 
ment of resources. It should be noted, however, 
that his work has apparently found a singularly 
receptive audience in the International Develop- 
ment Task Force. Certainly there are repeated 
and striking similarities between Asher’s major 
recommendations and those which the Task Force 
has more recently advanced—Roserr W. HUNT, 
Illinois State University. 


United Nations in Economic Development—Need 
For A New Strategy. By Suonsi Sen. (Dobbs 
Ferry: Oceana Publications, Inc., 1969. Pp. 351. 
$10.00.) 


Mr. Sen has spent some ten years in technical 
assistance work at the United Nations. He is 
mightily disappointed at what he considers to be 
the lack of a creative and meaningful response by 
the U.N. “family” to the crisis of development. He 
lays the blame on poor management. An expert’s 
answer to a problem that is quite likely much 
more profound than Mr. Sen’s technical treatment 
implies. . 

The book is not a critical analysis of the whole 
range of the economie development programs of 
the U.N., but rather a terribly redundant account 
of the severe weaknesses of the Expanded Pro- 
gramme of Technical Assistance and of the subse- 
quent U.N. Development Programme. The treat- 
ment is both general and specific. 

The author argues that the weaknesses of the 
EPTA procedures flowed from the failure to fol- 
low the guidelines for the awarding of money 
adopted by the General Assembly. Rather than 
take a hard look at projects suggested, the govern- 
ing body strives above all for consensus, takes the 
country requests at face value and balances the 
agency allocations so as to avoid friction. Refer- 
ring to the Expanded Programme, Sen charges, 
“Its bad procedures have produced bad program- 
mes and poor leadership. They have been more 
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‘conducive to bureaucratic growth than to eco- 
omie growth.” (306). 

All efforts to right the situation seem to have 
ailed. Even the merger of the EPTA and the Spe- 
ial Fund did not result in new standarized, effec- 

tive procedures. Instead, “The entrenched no- 
changers, through adroit manoeuvers and capital- 
izing on the multiple rifts in the U.N. system, won 
an outstanding victory.” (141). 

One wonders why it is so. Certainly not regard 


for national sovereignty. Perhaps it is the jealousy . 


of the participating agencies. Mr. Sen seems to 
think so. It seems that the phenomenon of trying 
above all to protect what one has operates at the 
level of the U.N. as well as in Congress and city 
councils. It would seem that international experts 
in economic development management cannot rise 
above petty self-interest. Or perhaps the cause is 
related to the recently identified “Peter Principle”, 
namely, “In a Hierarchy Every Employee Tends 
to Rise to His Level of Incompetence.” (Laurence 
J. Peter and Raymond Hull, The Peter Principle, 
Bantam edition, 1969, p. 7). 

In any event, what to do about it? Half the 
book is devoted to fairly extensive and specific 
recommendations for reform. The recommenda- 
tions are essentially three in number. 

(1) to merge the two components of the current 
UNDP and to reform internal procedures. 
(2) to redesign the structure and procedures of 
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the specialized agencies and to bring all devel- 
opment activities of the U.N. under one gen- 
eral manager. 

(3) to institute at the country level a single repre- 
sentative to serve as a responsible, top-level 
development diplomat. X 

Following these structural changes, Sen argues 

that priorities could be dealt with intelligently and 

the potential of the U.N. could become actual ac- 
complishments. 

The approach Sen suggests is surely a sensible 
one. The reader is left wondering why the abuses 
have been allowed to continue. That question, the 
author does not really answer. Questions need to 
be raised about the real values and objectives of 
the men and organizations involved, the broad en- 
vironment in which the technical assistance pro- 
gram goes on, and the politics of the many parties 
related to the development enterprise. From these 
broad perspectives one might get some clues to 
what does seem, on the face of it, to be a tragi- 
cally absurd state of affairs. 

This book is a ripping account of mismanage- 
ment from a man who has been on the inside. The 
book is badly organized and redundant. Some ju- 
dicious pruning would have strengthened the force 
of the argument. Yet the proposal strikes this re- 
viewer as a sensible one—-Lours F. BRAKEMAN, 
Denison University. 


ERRATUM 


The book review of Les Groupes Communists 
Auz Assemblies Parliamentaires Italiennes (1958- 
19638) Ht Françaises (1962-1967) in the June 


Remew, 4th paragraph, line 10, p. 649, should 
read “as unimportant as one might superficially 
assume.” 
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Well suited as a supplementary reader for courses 
in American government and politics, this collection 
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ure of Bureaucracy; 4. Meanwhile, the Realities. 
The work of a highly talented group of journalists 
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cerned with the present condition of the American 
solitical system——the book demonstrates the prac- 
ical problems of running the federal government 
and reveals many of the shortcomings of our system 
as it now works. 


1970 352 pp. $8.95, cloth; $2.95, paper 
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Elites have been described as the bulwarks of de- 
mocracy, and their existence has also been thought 
of as the antithesis of democracy. Reviewing the 
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In a few decades, Chinese Communism, under the 
leadership of Mao Tse-tung, has changed the very 
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ideology of Chinese Communism in historical per- 
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—particularly the impact of modern Western values 
and Chinese interest in Marxism after the Russian 
Revolution. Mr, Hsiung then analyzes the language, 
structure, and goals of Chinese Communism. Finally, 
he traces the rising tensions between ideology and 
practice in the politics of the People’s Republic that 
culminated in the Cultural Revolution and its after- 
math, ° 
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Fourth Revised Edition 
John Spanier 
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ments of the past two years. From a penetrating ac- 
count of the breakdown of the U.S.-U.S.S.R. wartime 
alliance at the end of World War Il to a thoughtful 
interpretation of the war in Indochina, this fascinat- 
ing analysis brilliantly unravels the threads of chang- 
ing American policy in the turbulent postwar period. 
“An important guide to more mature thinking about 
foreign policy." —The American Political Science 
Review. 
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thinkers on the subject—from Cicero to Lenin—are 
discussed. By separating the historical, economic, 
and theoretical aspects of imperialism, Lichtheim 
isolates its conceptual essence and, in so doing, 
challenges revisionist historians who, confusing 
it with capitalism and nationalism, see only the U.S. 
variant and fail to grasp the Russian and Chinese 
reality. 


Jan., 1971 ca. 192 pp. $7.50 cloth; $2.45 paper 


PROBLEMS OF POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY 
D. D. Raphael 


This book begins with a distinctive view of philos- 
ophy as a whole and then applies this view to po- 
litical philosophy in particular. The author's discus- 
sions of the state and of sovereignty lead into an 
analysis of the distinction between power and av- 
thority. Professor Raphael next discusses democracy 
as a set of ideals and as a form of government. He 
argues that the various devices of democracy in the 
West are aimed chiefly at preserving maximum free- 
dom for individuals. The book ends with a chapter 
on justice, emphasizing the complexity of this con- 
cept and sorting out the difference between equality 
and equity, the circumstances in which discrimina- 
tion is and is not improper, and the relation be- 
tween justice and social utility. 


1970 


216 pp. 


$6.00, cloth 
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The Berlin Police Force in the Weimar Republic, 1918-1933 
Hsi-Huey Liang 


Š The records of the Berlin police during the WeinNr Republic offer valuable clues to the general state 
of affairs in Germany's capital during the twenties, and more important still, they tell us to what extent 
the Prussian police reforms provided an effective protection for the first German Republic. Focusing 
his attention on the political loyalties of the rank and file of the Berlin police, the author concludes 
that the hidden sympathy for the Hitler movement among a minority of police officials was in itsell 
not fatal to the Weimar Republic. 1970 LC: 74-85452 304 pages 31 illustrations $8.95 


The Jay Treaty 
Political Battleground of the Founding Fathers 
Jerald A. Combs 


The Republicans called the Jay Treaty a surrender to Great Britain; the Federalists asserted that the 
terms were the best that could be expected in the circumstances. Modern historians have argued the 
issue as forcefully as did Jay’s contemporaries. Mr. Combs argues that the “founding fathers” dis- 
agreed over the Jay Treaty not because they misunderstood the relative strengths of the two countries 
involved but because they sought different domestic and foreign objectives. 


1970 LC: 70-84044 300 pages $7.75 
Second Revised Edition 


The Mexican Revolution 
Federal Expenditure and Social Change Since 1910 
James W. Wilkie - 
This book is the winner of the Herbert E. Bolton prize for the best book on Latin American subjects 
in 1967. 

Wilkie’s book is one of the very few attempts to test empirically the success of a social revolution 
in terms of its own goals, using detailed census and budgetary data. 

1970 LC: 74-103072 376 pages paper, $2.95; cloth, $9.00 


Now available in paperback 


The Spoilage 

Japanese American Evacuation and Resettlement 

Dorothy Swaine Thomas and Richard S. Nishimoto 

With contributions by Rosalie A. Hankey, James M. Sakoda, 

Morton Grodzins, Frank Miyamoto 

Day-by-day records of both social scientists and scores of participant-observers who lived in the deten- 
tion camps provide a factual record of the evacuation, detention, and resettlement of the Japanese 


minority in the United States. The book traces the course of a minority group from law-abiding citizens 
to people without a legal basis for existence. 388 pages paper, $2.45 


Now available in paperback 


Politics and Social Change 
Orissa in 1959 : 
F. G. Bailey 


“An invaluable pioneer effort of interest to anyone concerned with Indian politics in particular or 


with political behavior more generally.’—American Anthropologist 


“Bailey has made an important contribution to the study of Indian politics and has enriched the field 
of political anthropology.”—American Sociological Review 


264 pages paper, $2.45; cloth, $6.00 


A from California 
Sy ~~ of California Press ® Berkeley 94720 
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Voting for prAident: . 
The Electoral College and the American Political System 
Wallace S. Sayre and Judith H. Parris 


Because election of the President is the most crucial act in Ameri- 
can politics, the method of selecting the chief executive has been 
debated almost continuously since the electoral college was intro- 
duced in 1789. Today, few livelier issues face the American public 
than the proposal to abolish the electoral college and replace it 
with a form of direct voting for presidential candidates. 


This book presents a comprehensive analysis of the existing elec- 
toral system and compares its results with the likely impact of four 
leading alternatives—the direct vote, the automatic plan, the dis- 
trict plan, and the proportional plan. Would these alternatives 
ensure the election of Presidents who more accurately represent 
the people’s choice? Could the alternatives pose difficult new 
problems, while alleviating the known weaknesses of the present 
system? These are among the questions the authors examine in the 
light of recent political history, in particular the three-way presi- 
dential contest of 1968. Their findings are supplemented by a sum- 
mary of contrasting views expressed at a conference of political 
scientists held at Brookings in February 1969. 

December 1970 169 pages paper $2.95 cloth $5.95 


Unused Power: 

The Work of the Senate Committee on Appropriations 

Stephen Horn 

The work of the Senate Committee on Appropriations during the first 
session of the Eighty-ninth Congress {1965} is analyzed in this study. 
The author examines the setting in which the committee functions, how 
its members are selected, the formal and informal subcommittee struc- 
tures, the work of the staff, the information-gathering and decision- 
making processes, and the interactions between the committee and the 
executive branch. 1970 285 pages $7.50 


Also for Second Semester Use 
Making Federalism Work: 
A Study of Program Coordination at the Community Level 
James L. Sundquist with David W. Davis 
1969 293 pp paper $2.95 cloth $6.95 
Politics and Policy: The Eisenhower, Kennedy and Johnson Years 
James L.. Sundquist 1988 560 pp paper $3.95 cloth $8.95 
Upgrading the American Police: 
Education and Training for Better Law Enforcement 


Charles B, Saunders, Jr. 1970 182 pp $5.95 
Spear and Scepter: Army, Police, and Politics in Tropical Africa 
Ernest W. Lefever 1970 251 pp $6.50 


The Brookings Institution 


1775 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE N.W, / WASHINGTON D.C. 20036 
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SPRING 1971 
Political Parties: Leadership, Organization, Linkage 
Edited by David W. Abbott, Brooklyn College 
Edward T. Rogowsky, City University of New York, York College 


33 topical readings on political parties and public opinion describe how 
political parties are staffed; how they are structured; and how they do their 
work. Articles are relevant to new trends in American party organization 
and to the New Politics movement. Two important analyses of the 1968 
Presidential election are reprinted for the first time. Introductory essays 
integrate the diverse material. A concluding essay by the editors weighs the 
general problems of opinion-policy linkage in a democratic political system. 
1971 available now 544 pages $6.95 P/B $9.95 H/B 


SECOND EDITION 
The Democratic Republic: 
An Introduction to American National Government 


Martin Diamond, Claremont Men's College 

Winston Fisk, Claremont Men’s College 

Herbert Garfinkel, Dean James Madison College, 
Michigan State University 


The second edition of this widely acclaimed introductory American 
Government text places lively emphasis on new political trends, bringing 
into sharp perspective the perennial ideas as well as the current events 
affecting the American system today. included are examples from the 1968 
Presidential election, the changing patterns of Black protest ideologies and 
movements, and discussion of major civil liberties, economics, and 

foreign policy. 1970 640 pages $9.50 H/B INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL 


Political Analysis and Public Policy: 

An Introduction to Political Science 

By Joyce M. Mitchell and William C. Mitchell, University of Oregon 
Relevant introductory text provides student and instructor with basic 
improvemenis over standard political science texts. It is designed to 
introduce students to a wide but selective range of facts about political life 
and to give some normative advice on judging political systems. policies, 
and effective political activity. 1969 685 pages $9.95 H/B 
INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL 


College Department 


Rand McNally & Company 


BOX 7600 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60680 
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Pluralist Democracy in the United States: Conflict and Consent 

By Robert A. Dahl, Yale University 

A widely-adopted basic American Government text traces the development 
of American democracy and introduces the student to an original political 


philosophy of American government. 
1967 471 pages $8.95 H/B 


PUBLISHED 1970 

Protest in City Politics 

By Michael Lipsky, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

This book is a powerful study-.of the rent strike movement in New York City, 
1963-65. The author develops a unique theory about protest by analyzing 
the actual impact of the rent strikes upon public policy changes and 
peoples’ lives. The theory helps to explain the relative lack of success on 
the part of low-income groups to use protest as an effective political tactic. 
226 pages $5.95 H/B 


NEW 
in the American Politics Research Series 


Edited by Aaron Wildavsky, University of California, Berkeley 


Radicals or Conservatives? The Contemporary American Right 
By James McEvoy Ill, University of California, Davis 


Penetrating examination of right-wing activity, 1950-1968. Extracts valuable 
theories concerning the movements’ social and psychological origins. 
Presents demographic and social-status correlates of Goldwater and 
Wallace Support in the 1964 election. Survey data obtained: from the 
University of Michigan Survey Research Center. c. 200 pages $4.95 H/B 


A Study in Political Violence: The Indonesian Experience 
By Stephen Sloan, University of Oklahoma 


Data gathered first-hand during the Indonesian coup attempt of 1965 is the 
departure point for this study of the causes and dynamics of political 
violence. Professor Sloan suggests alternative approaches to violence in 
developing countries — suggestions which are relevant to the formulation 

of U.S. policy toward these transitional states. c. 150 pages $3.50 P/B 


College Department 


Rand McNally & Company 


BOX 7600 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60680 
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Oxford University Press 





i \ 
Yalta 


By DIANE SHAVER CLEMENS, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. “No one, scholar 
or statesman, seriously interested in the history of American foreign policy can ignore this 
book.” —-ALEXANDER DE Conpe, University of California, Santa Barbara. “A magnificent job, 
the best analysis of Yalta which I have seen and the only one thus far that makes sensible 
use of the Russian documentation.” —HARrRISON E. SALISBURY. 2 maps, 1 chart. $8.50 


European Socialists and the 
American Promised Land 


By R. LAURENCE MOORE, Yale University. America’s meaning and promise have pro- 
voked continuing debate in Europe and many unrealistic opinions. With a gentle but 
arresting irony, Professor Moore shows how the naive and doctrinaire quality of Marxist 
views contrasted with the reality of events in nineteenth-century America. $7.50 


Andrew Carnegie 


By JOSEPH FRAZIER WALL, Grinnell College. “It is, without question, one of the 
ablest works of American biography I have read in many a year.”—MATTHEW JOSEPHSON. 
“The most interesting book I’ve read in a very long time. No one, to my knowledge, has 
done anything half as good on the economic history of this country.”—-LouisE HALL ‘THARP. 
16 pages of halftones, frontispiece. $15.00 


Mao Papers 
A NEW ANTHOLOGY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Edited by JEROME CH'EN, University of Leeds. In this volume Dr. Ch’én has collected 
a number of previously unpublished or little-known writings of Mao T’se-tung, most of 
which he has translated himself. They include Mao’s instructions issued before and through- 
out the course of the Cultural Revolution. Some of the pieces have been taken from a 
collection of Mao’s secret writings which were seized by Red Guards, smuggled out of 
China, and obtained by the U.S. State Department. 4 plates, $10.00 
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Politics, Position, and Power: 
THE DYNAMICS OF FEDERAL ORGANIZATION 


By HAROLD SEIDMAN, Scholar-in-Residence, National Academy of Public Administra- 
tion. “A stimulating and provocative book .. .”—Grorce S. BLAIR, Claremont Graduate 
School. “An excellent practical view—extremely useful to the serious student of Federal 
administration.”—JoHNn L. McGruper, The American University. 

1970 328 pp. cloth $7.50 paper $2.95 


Government Lawlessness in America 


Edited by THEODORE L. BECKER, University of Hawaii, and VERNON MURRAY, 
New York University. The first comprehensive collection of its kind, this book documents 
violations and abuses of legal codes in many areas of American government: the police, 
courts, military, local government, and bureaucracy, and the prisons. Readings have been 
drawn from government reports, scholarly papers, the underground press, books, and 
popular magazines. 

Spring 1971 approx. 375 pp. paper $3.95 


Revolutionary Leaders of Modern China 


Edited by CHUN-TU HSUEH, University of Maryland. This volume provides a collection 
of biographical essays on the chief leaders in the three revolutions of modern China: the 
Taiping Rebellion, the Republican Revolution, and the Communist movement. ‘The work 
includes twenty biographical articles by such scholars as Howard L. Boorman, Melville 
T. Kennedy, Maurice Meisner, and C. Martin Wilbur. The editor has contributed one- 
third of the volume. 

January 1971 608 pp. paper $4.95 


Readings in American Foreign Policy 

SECOND EDITION 

Edited by ROBERT A. GOLDWIN, St. John’s College, and HARRY M. CLOR, Kenyon 
College. Brought fully to date through the crucial events of the 1960's, the Second Edition 
offers diverse viewpoints and perspectives on fundamental, controversial issues of foreign 
policy, thus promoting thoughtful exploration and debate. Ten sections of readings have 
been chosen from the works of eminent scholars and authors in the field of international 
politics, as well as statesmen and policy makers. 

Fall 1971 approx. 700 pp. paper, prob. $3.95 


Readings in World Politics 
SECOND EDITION 


Edited by ROBERT A. GOLDWIN and TONY PEARCE, Friends World College. “A 
welcome useful, and attractive revision of a fine group of essays.” —HENRY J. ABRAHAM, 
University of Pennsylvania. “The addition of nine ‘non-Western’ authors in this anthology 
makes it even more attractive and essential to an understanding of world affairs in the 
70’s.”—WinBerc Cuar, University of Redlands. ; 

1970 655 pp. paper $3.95 
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American Government and Political Change: 
A CONTEMPORARY READER 
Edited by WILLIAM R. NELSON, Memphis State University. “One of the best contribu- 
tions of this work is its emphasis on change. The thirty-six selections chosen are up-to-date, 
from varied sources, and relevant to topics. ”™—CHARLES T. BARBER, East Tennessee State 
University. “Excellent readings, imaginatively organized with cogent commentary. Useful 


for a number of courses .. .”—C. Epwin GILMOUR, Grinnell College. 
1970 544 pp. paper $4.95 


Programming Systems and Foreign Affairs Leadership: 
AN ATTEMPTED INNOVATION 

By FREDERICK C. MOSHER, University of Virginia, and JOHN E. HARR, Associate 
of John D. Rockefeller, III, “A splendid book. It takes the reader through the origins and 
attempted operation of a PPB type system in the foreign policy field, and explains to the 
reader why it did not work. It is surely the best study of its kind I have seen.”—-AARon 


Wixpavsky, Graduate School of Public Affairs, University of California, Berkeley. 
1970 288 pp. cloth $6.50 paper $2.95 


The Impact of Supreme Court Decisions: 

EMPIRICAL STUDIES 

Edited by THEODORE L. BECKER. “An excellent job: it ranges widely, includes 
several articles not easily available, and yet is well integrated into a coherent framework. 
J am sure that it will be much used in judicial politics and constitutional law courses...” 


~—KENNETH M. DOLBEARE, University of Wisconsin. 
1969 224 pp. paper $2.50 


International Administration: 

ITS EVOLUTION AND CONTEMPORARY APPLICATIONS 

Edited by ROBERT S. JORDAN, State University of New York, Binghamton. This col- 
lection of nine readings focuses upon the origins and continuity of international adminis- 
tration in relation to contemporary efforts to administer peace-keeping, politico-military 
regionalism, and economic regionalism. 


Fall 1971 approx. 250 pp. paper, prob. $2.75 


Multinational Cooperation: 
ECONOMIC, SOCIAL, AND SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT 


Edited by ROBERT S. JORDAN. Discussing the processes by which economic, social, and 
scientific international programs are carried out, this series of nine articles analyzes as well 
the future prospects of multinational cooperation in these areas. The book is designed 
as a companion volume to Professor Jordan’s International Administration, but may also 
be used independently. 

Fall 1971 approx. 350 pp. paper, prob. $3.95 
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The Quest for Change ¢ 
in Latin America: 
SOURCES FOR A TWENTIETH- 
CENTURY ANALYSIS 


Edited by W. RAYMOND DUNCAN, State 
University of New York, Brockport, and 
JAMES NELSON GOODSELL, Christian 
Science Monitor. 


1970 460 pp. cloth $12.50 paper $4.95 


Human Rights, the 
United States, and 


World Community 


By VERNON VAN DYKE, Universtiy of 
lowa. 
1970 cloth $7.00 


292 pp. paper $3.75 


Power and Poverty: 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 


By PETER BACHRACH, Temple Univer- 
sity, and MORTON S. BARATZ, Boston 
University. 

1970 240 pp. 


cloth $6.00 paper $2.50 


International Relations 
SECOND EDITION 


By JOSEPH FRANKEL, University of 
Southampton. 
1969 


192 pp. paper $1.95 


Democracy in the 


Administrative State 


By EMMETTE S. REDFORD, University 
of Texas. 
1969 224 pp. 


cloth $5.00 paper $2.50 





Society and Economic . 


Growth: 


A BEHAVIORAL PERSPECTIVE 
OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


By JOHN H. KUNKEL, Arizona State Uni- 
versity, 
1970 


400 pp. $6.50 


A Short Introduction to 
the History and Politics 


of Southeast Asia 
By SIR RICHARD ALLEN, Linfield Col- 


lege. 
1970 296 pp. 


cloth $6.50 paper $2.50 


War and Peace in 


Southeast Asia 


By PETER LYON, London School of Eco- 
nomics, 

(Royal Institute of International Affairs) 
1969 148 pp. paper $2.50 


Democracy and the 


Public Service 


The 1969 Louis Brownlow Memorial Book 
Award 

By FREDERICK C. MOSHER, University 
of Virginia, [Public Administration and 
Democracy Series]. 


1968 240 pp. cloth $5.75 paper $2.50 


Political Socialization 


By KENNETH P. LANGTON, University 
of Michigan. 
1969 


240 pp. paper $2.50 
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The Governmental System in Southern Rhodesia 


By D. J. MURRAY, University of Ibadan. The author of this volume questions the pre- 
vailing interpretation of the development of government in Southern Rhodesia. In the 
light of his analysis there emerges the full significance of recent events starting with the 
formation of the Rhodesian Front Party and government. The author uses an approach 
which is both novel and of wide applicability—which makes the book valuable for those 
interested in governmental development in Rhodesia, and those interested in the study 
of political and administrative change. $13.00 


Soviet Relations with Latin America, 1918-1968 
A DOCUMENTARY SURVEY 


Edited by STEPHEN CLISSOLD. This volume brings together the principal documents, 
from the Soviet press or from less accessible Latin American sources, and from Comintern 
and Communist Party publications, which trace the growing interest of the Soviet Union 
in Latin America. The book starts with the arrival of the first Soviet emissary at the end 
of World War I, and the appointment of the first Soviet Minister in 1924, to the end of 
1968. (Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs.) $16.00 


Rountable Conference on International 


Law Problems in Asia 


Edited by VINCENT SHEPHERD, University of Hong Kong. As a final report, this 
volume provides a verbatim record of the Roundtable Conference on International Law 
Problems in Asia, January 1967. It is a condensed review of Conference speeches and dis- 
cussions, which were concerned largely with laws on foreign investment, territory and 
sovereignty, and peaceful settlement of disputes. Paper, $3.25 


The Collected Works of Jeremy Bentham: 


Principles of Legislation 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PRINCIPLES OF MORALS AND LEGISLATION 


_ Edited by H. L. A. HART, Oxford University, and J. H. BURNS, University College, 
London. The present edition is the first fully annotated and critical edition of this work. 
All of Bentham’s modifications of the text originally printed in 1780 are incorporated and 
identified; his references are elucidated and an important note on the “logic of the will” 
is provided. (The Athlone Press.) $19.25 


Of Laws in General 


Edited by H. L. A. HART. This is perhaps the most important of the many works among 
Bentham’s papers left unpublished when the first collected edition of his Works was com- 
pleted in 1843. The edition is based on a systematic re-examination of the manuscript 
which led to very substantial changes in the earlier text published in 1945. (The Athlone 
Press.) $19.25 
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ow! Reduce Search Time with the 


RINCETON INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 


UNIVERSAL REFERENCE SYSTEM: 


POLITICAL SCIENCE SERIES 


General Editor: Alfred de Grazia, 
Professor of Government, New York University 


As a ten-volume bibliography with supplements covering more than 
30,000 significant works of particular interest to political scientists and 
those in related social science disciplines, the Universal Reference 
System Political Science Series represents a widely-accepted, major in- 
novation in bibliographic research. The series enables students, profes- 
sors, and research workers to rapidly review, in considerable depth, the 
work issued by some 2400 publishers and 800 journals, foreign and 
domestic; and brings the searcher’s attention to more relevant works 
than would be located in any other type of search. in order to ensure 
dissemination of the most recent information, the series is updated with 
annual supplements, extending its coverage into the 1970's. 


The series has two unique qualities: 
1) comprehensive coverage and detailed inspection 
2) rapidity of bibliographic research 


Basically, each URS volume consists of a Catalog of Documents that 
contains traditional citations and annotations, and an Index of Docu- 
ments. The Index provides the system with its “search power.” 


All publications included in the series are carefully selected by experts 
in the field of politica! science. Each publication is then assigned up to 
21 descriptors, chosen from thousands denoting various topics and 
methodologies on several conceptual levels. In the Index of Documents, 
each descriptor is listed including all works assigned that particular de- 
scriptor. A computer sorts and arranges this data, for each of the ten 
political science subdivisions, into an alphabetized index and a catalog 
arranged alphabetically by author. 


Each citation or reference presents a clear, concise summary of the 
document, covering the topic, scope, and methodology of the work, as 
well as the conclusions reached by the author. These entries also con- 
tain the author’s name, title of the document, book, or article, the year 
published, the publisher or name of the journal, locational reference to 
the annotation in the Catalog, and all other descriptors assigned the work. 


Thus a scholar may choose one or more descriptors denoting his general 
topic; for example, political participation. Under that index heading he 
may scan for entries containing descriptors denoting the particular vari- 
ables under study: those pertaining to certain times, countries, subjects, 
concepts, and methodologies. Works containing a cluster of relevant 
descriptors may then be noted, and studied further by consulting the 
annotations in the Catalog. In this manner, the URS not only reduces a 
scholar’s literature “search time,” but augments his “research time.” 





For complete description and price information, please contact the Publisher. 


PRINCETON INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 


Division of Plenum Publishing Corporation 


32 NASSAU STREET, PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 08540 
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Second Revised Edition 
‘i ` 


©” GOVERNMENT 
and POLITICS 


D. Geo rge This classroom-tested basic text presents the fundamentals 
of government and politics through a truly comparative 
analysis. Drawing its illustrations from a variety of coun- 

ou S ou a S tries and periods in time, this widely used text achieves a 
remarkable balance of coverage between behavioral/tra- 
ditional approaches, developed/emerging countries, west- 


ern/non-western cultures and between the insights and 
realities of theory and practice. 


Write to: Glossary, Annotated Bibliography, Questionnaire 
WADSWORTH PUBLISHING CO. 
Belmont, Calif. 94002 1971 Flexible binding 





THE POLITICAL ELITE 
IN ARGENTINA 


Julio A. Fernández 





Among the obstacles to any lasting stability in. Argentina is the 
inability of the political leadership to form stable and permanent 
coalitions. Focusing on the political profile of Argentine leadership 
since the overthrow of Juan Peron. Fernandez systematically exam- 
ines the attitudes of the Argentine decision-makers during the 
years 1958-1966. 


192 pages 7.95 


CONFRONTATION AND 
LEARNED SOCIETIES 


John Voss and Paul L. Ward, Editors 
in 1968 the rebellion of dissidents within higher education erupted 





at several annua! meetings of learned societies, notably at the our 
Modern Language Association Convention in New York. This volume 
is intended to analyze the causes of disruption within these socie- Ēri 
ties, and the responsibilities of learned societies to this dissent. 


Sponsored by the Conlerence of Secretaries, ACLS. 


l aca 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 10003 
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Coming and Current Penguins in 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Now available 


SOVIET COMMUNISM AND AGRARIAN REVOLUTION. Roy D. and Bety A. Laird. 
The flaws in the communist system of collective farming. $1.25 


NATIONALISM. K. R, Minogue. History and analysis of the modern world’s foremost 
political ideology. $1.45 


OIL AND WORLD POWER. Peter R. Odell. The political and economic influence of the 
world’s largest industry. $1.25 


PROTEST AND DISCONTENT. Edited by Bernard Crick and William A. Robson. In five 
different countries with emphasis on the youth rebellion. $1.45 


ROOSEVELT AND WORLD WAR II. Robert A. Divine. A critical analysis. $1.25 


FOREIGN DEVILS. Pat Barr. The Far East’s turbulent relations with the West, from the 
sixteenth century to the Korean War. Generously illustrated. $2.95 


FOREIGN AID. Edited by Jagdish Bhagwati and R. S. Eckaus. Readings on the wis- 
dom and effectiveness of foreign aid in today's changing world. $2.25 


Coming in January 1971 


RUSSIA, CHINA, AND THE WEST 1953-1966. Isaac Deutscher. The Soviet Union and 
its role in the world from the death of Stalin to Khrushchev's fall. $1.65 


MANDEVILLE: THE FABLE OF THE BEES. Edited with an introduction by Phillip Harth. 
$1.95 


MILL: PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Edited with an introduction by Donald 
Winch. $1.65 


RICARDO: PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY AND TAXATION. Edited with an 
introduction by Max Hartwell. $1.65 


For a complete listing of Penguins in political science and related fields, write: 


PENGUIN BOOKS INC 
7110 Ambassador Rd., Baltimore, Md. 21207 


Overseas readers, write: Penguin Education, Harmondsworth, Middlesex, England 
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Cornell University Press 





Keep Up With Developmenis in Southeast Asia 


SOUTH ASIAN POLITICAL SYSTEMS 
General Editor: RICHARD L. PARK | 


To meet the rising interest in Asian culture and politics, leading authorities 
present cogent, up-to-date studies of the contemporary political problems - 
facing the nations of South Asia. The series will treat individual countries: 
Nepal, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, and Afghanistan. Each volume will provide 
necessary historical, social, and economic background and will examine 
political structure and behavior. Each will stress those factors that are 
most significant for the country under discussion. 


The first two volumes: 


The Politics of Nepal 


Persistence and Change in an Asian Monarchy 


By LEO E. ROSE and MARGARET W. FISHER. This is the 
first systematic introduction to the political system of a country 
that has never been reduced to colonial status and where the 
monarchy is the chief agency in the modemizing of traditional in- 
stitutions. The. author describes how, in its effort to maintain 
national identity, Nepal walks a diplomatic line between two 
powerful neighbors, India and China. 


208 pages, 2 maps. $7.95 


The Politics of Pakistan 


A Constitutional Quest 


By RICHARD S. WHEELER. The political problems that have 
beset Pakistan since independence in 1947 are viewed in this 
book in terms of the search for constitutional consensus. The au- 
thor identifies the primary domestic issues that have resulted in 
Pakistan’s return to martial law and notes new efforts at constitu- 
tion-making through elections this fall. 


352 pages, 5 tables, 3 maps. _ l $11.00 


Cornell University Press 
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Cornell University Press BS 





...and in Africa 


AFRICA IN THE MODERN WORLD 
General Editor: GWENDOLEN M. CARTER 


This comprehensive series will deal with the government and politics of 
the sub-Saharan African states. Each book will focus on the political situ- 
ation of a particular country or region, but will also discuss its historical 
background, economy, social structure, and external affairs. All titles will 
be revised regularly to assure that the series provides the best and most 
up-to-date information available on the affairs of a continent where 


change is constant. 


Just published: 
Ethiopia 


The Modernization of Autocracy 
By ROBERT L. HESS. In tracing Ethiopia’s Jong and rich history 
in terms of themes that carry through to the present, the author 
discusses all aspects of contemporary Ethiopian life. He describes 
significant new trends—the changing role of religion, the opposi- 
tion of various elements to the policies of Haile Selassie, and the 
student movement—and raises important questions about Ethi- 
opia’s future. 

240 pages, 15 photographs, 3 maps. $8.95 


Previously published: 


Liberia: The Evolution of Privilege 


By J. GUS LIEBENOW. “Examines ‘the evolution of privilege’ 
among the descendants of the first ex-Americans, the ways in 
which they became complete masters of the million upcountry 
tribesmen, and the rulers of the state. His research has been thor- 
ough, and his presentation of historical and current facts is analyt- 
ical, perceptive, and dispassionate. . . . The book is a valuable 


addition to the growing library of books on contemporary Africa.” 
—The Annals 


247 pages, maps, tables, charts. $8.75 cloth; $1.95 paper 


Cornell University Press 
ITHACA and LONDON 
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The City in 
Communist China : 


Edited by John Wilson Lewis. This is the first of three volumes that will ex- 
amine the city in traditional, Republican, and Communist China from the 
point of view of historians and social scientists. Historical and contemporary 
materials are used to trace the evolution of Chinese Communist policies and 
their consequences for China’s hundred million city dwellers. Studies in 
Chinese Society. March. About $12.95 


Social Fragmentation 


and Political Hostility 


An Austrian Case Stupy. G. Bingham Powell, Jr. The theory that cumulative 
group affiliations increase conflict and instability in politics is here tested by 
an analysis of social and political fragmentation in the single community of 
Hallein in Austria. The analysis is related to political systems with great dif- 
ferences in size, formal arrangements, and culture. Stanford Studies in Com- 
parative Politics, 3. $7.50 


United States Policy 
Toward Latin America 


A STUDY IN DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL Po.irtics. R. Harrison Wagner. 
This is an analysis of the major decisions made by the United States govern- 
ment concerning its economic policies toward Latin America from the end of 
World War II to the beginnings of the Alliance for Progress. These decisions 
are examined in the light of the pressures of domestic and international politics. 

$7.95 


The Sokagakkai and Mass Society 


James W. White. A Japanese lay religious group attached to a militant Buddhist 
sect, the Sokagakkai has become since World War II the third strongest politi- 
cal party in Japan. This study analyzes the membership and ideology of the 
Gakkai in terms of William Kornhauser’s theory of mass society and offers 
suggestive observations on the relevance of mass movements to democracy. 
Stanford Studies in Comparative Politics, 4. $12.95 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Lippincott 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND , 
ORGANIZATION 


An Introductory Reader 


Edited by Richard A. Falk, Princeton University, and Wolfram F. Hanrieder, 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Moving beyond traditional emphasis on legalistic and formalistic aspects, the editors project 
the study of international law and organization into the wider setting of international politics. 
The distinctive features of a decentralized legal system are stressed, and strong support is 
given for the editors’ conviction that communication, not restraint, is the main function of law 
and organization in a social system that lacks a government. Fourteen selections by dis- 
tinguished scholars provide students with an introduction to the important questions that bear 
on the character of confemporary international order. 


346 Pages Paperbound 1968 


POLITICS and the 
INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


Edited by Robert L. Pfaltzgraff, Jr., University of Pennsylvania 


fe This well balanced collection brings together selections from some of the most important 
writings on the nature and scope of international relations as a discipline, and on the study 
of international phenomena. The selections, many representing diverse and conflicting viev-- 
points, are arranged within nine major sections: International Relations as a Discipline, The 
Nature of the International System, Conflict and Military Potential, Technology and Inte.- 
national Politics, Economics and the International System, Man-Milieu Relationships, Nationu! 
Character and Transnational Images, Propaganda and Psychological Warfare, and The Man- 
agement of Power. 


514 Pages Paperbound 194° 


College Department 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19103 
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Recent and Forthcoming 


Pemecracy Under Pressure 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SYSTEM 
MILTON C. CUMMINGS, JR., The Johns Hopkins University 


DAVID WISE, co-author of The Invisible Government 


A concise, lucid, well-documented introduction to American politics and gov- 
ernment, this outstanding new book is the work of a distinguished political sci- 
entist and a leading political journalist. It offers the important concepts and find- 
ings of contemporary political science, presented at a level appropriate for 
beginning students. The authors take a critical yet balanced approach to the 
subject, examine both sides of controversial issues, and emphasize the differences 
between the myths and the realities in the American political system. While 
examining all aspects of the American political system, they focus on such criti- 
cal contemporary problems as the war in Southeast Asia, minority rights, 
poverty, consumer protection, electoral reform, organized crime, environment, 
and the urban crisis. Special features include more than 50 boxed quotations 
interspersed throughout the text, many of them presenting the personal views 
of contemporary figures; a brief annotated bibliography for each chapter; more 
than 200 graphs, tables, photographs, and cartoons; and the use of a second 
color throughout the book. An Instructor’s Manual with tests will be available. 
688 pages, $8.95 (probable) 

Publication: March 1971 


The American Political System 
INTRODUCTORY READIN 
Edited by RICHARD E. “MORGAN, Bowdoin College 


and JAMES E. CONNOR, Office of Economic Opportunity 


This volume contains 32 readings from secondary sources on the major topics 
traditionally covered in the basic American government course as well as on 
topics of current concern—violence, urban problems, and foreign policy, for 
example. The readings—all incisive, highly readable, and of manageable length 
—were chosen to direct the student’s attention to points of change in the Ameri- 
can political system and represent some of the best work being done in political 
science today. Included are selections by Seymour Martin Lipset, Theodore 
Lowi, Fred I. Greenstein, V. O. Key, Jr., Richard E. Neustadt, and James Q. 
Wilson. The editors provide an introduction and an annotated bibliography 
for each chapter. A Test Booklet will be available. 
Paperbound, 544 pages, $4.95 (probable) 
° Publication: January 1971 
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for Political Science Courses 


Latin American~-United States Relations 
FEDERICO G. GIL, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


This new textbook for undergraduate courses provides a concise description and 
analysis of the principal events and issues in Latin American—United States re- 
lations over the past 200 years. The author treats such important topics as the 
Monroe Doctrine, Caribbean interventions, the Panama Canal, the impact of 
the Second World War, the Alliance for Progress, and the effects of the Cuban 
Revolution. ‘Throughout the book, special attention is given to the opinions of 
Latin American writers and statesmen concerning problems, issues, and prac- 
tices in inter-American relations. With a one-page chronology and an annotated 
bibliography for each chapter, several charts and graphs, and endpaper maps. 
Paperbound. 336 pages, $3.95 (probable) 

Publication: January 1971 


Now available in a three-volume, paperbound format 


Western Political Theory 


PART I: ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 
PART 2: FROM MACHIAVELLI TO BURKE 
PART 3: NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


LEE CAMERON McDONALD, Pomona College 

To allow the instructor greater flexibility in organizing and teaching the intro- 
ductory course, Western Political Theory has just been made available in a 
three-volume, paperbound format. A comprehensive history of political theory 
from Plato to the present, these three volumes provide in-depth discussions of 
the most important theorists in each historical period. Professor McDonald’s 
presentation and style lead the student into the original works; his explanations 
of each thinker’s point of view, complemented by quotations from the original 
work, give the student a first-hand acquaintance with each man’s ideas as well as 

his style, his approach to life, and the age in which he lived. 
Part 1: 243 pages. $3.25 
Part 2: 297 pages. $3.95 
Part 3: 239 pages. $3.25 
Also available in a one-volume, complete edition: 653 pages. $9.95 


Hu HARCOURT BRACE JOVANOVICH, INC. 


New York * Chicago * San Francisco » Atlanta 
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BRITISH JOURNAL OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Edited by BRIAN Barry 
Professor of Government, University of Essex 


Editorial Board 


B. D. Graham, University of Sussex 
š Fred I. Greenstein, Wesleyan University 4 
Anthony King, University of Essex 
L. J. Sharpe, Nuffield College, Oxford 
Donald E. Stokes, University of Michigan 
Bernard Williams, King’s College, Cambridge 
A new journal of political science, publishing articles covering the full range of 
the discipline. Contributions are from political scientists and those in closely re- 


Jated fields: sociologists, anthropologists, economists, social psychologists and 
philosophers. 


Quarterly: $19.50 First issue January 1971 


THE DEMOCRATIC CITIZEN 

Social Science and Democratic Theory in the Twentieth Century 
DENNIS F. ‘THOMPSON 
This study examines the implications of empirical studies in the social sciences 
with reference to current American and British democratic theory. An analysis of 
citizens’ participation, discussion and voting, as well as inequalities in these ac- 


tivities, forms the core of the book. Professor Thompson concludes that social 
science can strengthen and inform democratic theory but cannot replace it. $8.95 


PARTICIPATION AND DEMOCRATIC THEORY 
CAROLE PATEMAN 


Among political theorists and political sociologists the current and widely accepted 
theory of democracy attaches little importance to the concept of participation in 
politics. Mrs Pateman shows that current elitist theories are based on an inade- 
quate understanding of the writings of earlier democratic theorists; that much 
relevent sociological evidence has been ignored, and that the notion of participa- 
tion still has an important place in a modern theory of democracy. $4.95 


Now in paperback 


THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL THOUGHT OF KARL MARX 
SHLOMO AVINERI . . 


“... deserves to be listed among the very best studies on Marx in any language.” — 
The Review of Politics Cloth $7.50 Paper $2.45 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
32 East 57th Street 


New York, N. Y. 10022 
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Forthcoming— 


Issues in Comparative Politics 
Robert J. Jackson and Michael Stein, editors 


Collected for use by beginning students @ comparative politics, these essays reflect the growing ° 
trend toward genuine cross-cultural analysis in the study of comparative politics. They are or- 
ganized around five major issues with which all systems of government are necessarily concerned: 
political development, politica] integration, political stability, political protest, and political 
revolution. The editors have contributed substantial interpretive essays for each issue in order to 
limit and define them for meaningful examination. 


February about 576 pages paper, about $4.95 


Regional International Organizations 


Structures and Functions 

Paul A. Tharp, editor 

A brief introduction to the political processes of several regional international organizations 
which, collectively, represent one of the most significant changes in international politics since 
1945. The articles are grouped to demonstrate how different regional organizations perform the 
functions of interest articulation and aggregation, socialization, rule making, and rule adjudica- 


tion. The editor’s introduction defines these various functions; the final chapter surveys recent 
developments and includes discussions of the United States’ policy toward regional organization. 


February about 352 pages paper, about $4.50 


Administrative Politics and Social Change 


(St. Martin’s Series in American Politics ) 

Louis C. Gawthorp 

An extended essay designed to provide the reader with a basic understanding of the nature of 
the administrative process in our federal government and the manner in which this process is 
integrated into our overall governmental system. The framework of the volume’s five chapters 


encompasses selected contemporary policy problems in order to illustrate the role of public ad- 
ministration during a period of rapid social change. 


April 128 pages paper, about $2.25 


and in a revised and abridged paperbound version— 
Winner of the 1969 Woodrow Wilson Foundation Book Award 


Political Change in Britain 


Forces Shaping Electoral Choice 
David Butler and Donald Stokes 
April about 320 pages about $3.95 


ST. MARTIN’S PRESS 


college department 175 fifth avenue new york, new york 10010 
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Seymour Martin Lipset and Earl Raab 


THE POLITICS OF UNREASON 
Right-Wing Extremism in America, 1790-1970 


Winner of the first Gunnar Myrdal Prize as a major contribution to the study 
of man and his environment, this first full-scale analysis of the operations of 
the extreme Right, from the Anti-Masonic Party and the Know-Nothings to 
the followers of George Wallace, is more than a history of bigotry. In reveal- 
ing the relations between extremism and the conservative elite, it throws 
new light on American mainstream politics. “Recommended most highly.” 
—Library Journal, A new volume in the PATTERNS OF AMERICAN PREJUDICE series. 

$12.50 


John Lukacs 
THE PASSING OF THE MODERN AGE 


Jacgues Barzun called Professor Lukacs’ Historical Consciousness “a book 
of the highest importance.” His arresting new book is concerned to show 
why the Modern Age that began four centuries ago is ending... and what 
will follow the new Dark Ages we are now entering. John Lukacs writes 
with “both detachment and brilliance ... An absolutely first-rate historian.” 
—Rosert A. NISBET. $7.95 


Jerome Slater 
INTERVENTION AND NEGOTIATION 


/ The United States and the Dominican Revolution 


“The most complete, the most objective and the most authoritative account 
of the Dominican intervention of 1965, one that will remain a source book 
for anyone interested in what happened, why it happened and, alas, why 
it may well be repeated elsewhere unless some attitudes are radically re- 
vised.”—Ronatp Stee, Book World. “The historical interpretation is excellent 
and the examination of the State Department’s thinking about American- 
Caribbean diplomatic policy is.exceptionally informative.’—Library Journal. 
With a Foreword by Hans J. MORGENTHAU. $7.95 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


rd Harper e) Row 49 East 33d Street, — York, N.Y. 10016 
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ESSAYS 
THEORY AND 


readings to provide your students with new perspectives 
on the problems of the seventies 


Issues of the Seventies 
Leonard Freedman, editor 


Can our exisfing system of government find satisfactory soly- 
tions, or are we facing a decade of violence? This successor 
to the widely used ISSUES OF THE SIXTIES examines the 
dominant, pressing public problems facing Americans in the 
coming decade such as ecology, power distribution, racial ten- 
sions, poverty, crime, and the arms race. 1970. 528 pages. 
6x9. Paperbound. Discussion leader's guide. 


Metropolis: Values in Conflict 
C. E. Elias, Jr., James Gillies, Svend Riemer, editors 


This provocative collection of articles focuses on the problem 
of urban explosion. It discusses traditional and innovative ap- 
proaches to problems such as the governing of cities, distribution 
of political, urbanization and increasing crime, urban renewal, 
racial concentration, and suburban attitudes and values. 

336 pages. 6x9. Paperbound. Discussion leader’s guide. 


For further information write to Box CE-4A 


Wadsworth Publishing Company, Inc. 
Belmont, California 94002 


HISTOR | Through their unusual and exciting in- 
tellectual relationship with Professor 


Samuel H. Beer and his Social Sciences 


2 course at Harvard, each of the con- 
An Approach tO tributors to this unique volume has 


participated in a genuinely interdisci- 


the Social Sciences plinary form of teaching. From their 


various fields—history, political sci- 
ence, and sociology—-each expresses 


Edit ‘el b here a common belief in the value of 
© Y developing comparative social and po- 

; s litical theory applicable to historical 
Melvin Richter materials. $10.00 


HARVARD 


Contributors: Samuel H. Beer, 
Walter Dean Burnham, Klaus Ep- 
stein, Sidney V. James, Melvin 


UNIVERSITY PRESS Richter, Stephan Thernstrom, 


Cambridge, Mass. 02138 Charles Tilly, Michael Walzer. 


} 
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Bridge Across the Bosporus 


The Foreign Policy of Turkey 


FERENC A. VALI Turkey’s crucial geopolitical location between East and West makes her not 
only a bastion of the Atlantic Alliance but also a lever in the Middle East conflict. In the first 
comprehensive study of Turkey’s contemporary foreign policy, Professor Vali analyzes Ottoman 
Empire antecedents of present-day Turkey, relates her foreign policy objectives to internal politics, 
and examines the effects of these policies on her interrelationships with other countries. $12.50 


The International Law of Cwil War 


Edited by RICHARD A. FALK The Vietnam War has underscored the growing failure of inter- 
national law as an effective means of regulating foreign intervention in civil wars. Through six 
case histories—the American Civil War, the Spanish Civil War, the Algerian Revolt, the Congo 
conflict, the civil war in Yemen, and the Vietnam War—this book highlights the essential fea- 
tures of typical civil-war situations and provides the best available basis for assessing the relevance 
of international law to civil conflict. 

Published under the auspices of the American Society of International Law $15.00 


The Politics of Reform in Peru 
The Aprista and Other Mass Parties of Latin America 


GRANT HILLIKER What strategies are used by the democratic left in attempting to bring 
about social and political reform in the face of resistance by entrenched interests? Focusing on the 
Aprista party of Peru as a model of reform and development politics, the author draws parallels 
to similar movements in Bolivia, Venezuela, and Mexico. $10.00 


The Politics of Mexican Development 


ROGER D. HANSEN Mexicans place great stock in their revolution and in the astounding 
economic growth rate that has prevailed for three decades, But the real Mexican ‘‘miracle,” Dr. 
Hansen asserts, is that this has been possible without political and social unrest. He points out that 
only 30% of the population has benefitted from this development, while a small, self-serving 
elite has engineered the political stability that undergirds Mexico’s economic success. $12.50 


Preconditions of Revolution in Early Modern Europe 


Edited with an Introduction by ROBERT FORSTER and JACK P. GREENE Distinct parallels 
to contemporary revolutionary upheavals can be found in a number of revolts that occurred in six- 
teenth- and seventeenth-century Europe. In this volume some of the most eminent scholars in their 
respective fields discuss the preconditions and underlying causes of five such uprisings in early mod- 
ern Europe. Their approaches combine the best of traditional history with the latest in soctological, 
interdisciplinary history. $8.95 


aay 
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In 1971 come to MACMILLAN 


for new perspectives on politics 


THE PERVERTED PRIORITIES, OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT A 

By DUANE LOCKARD, Chairman of the Department of Politics, Princeton University 
Designed for use as the core volume in the introductory American government course, 
this brief text is the first to include detailed discussions of the moral dimensions of 
political decisions and structures. It follows the widely accepted organizational frame- 
work based on the major institutions of American government—-parties, federalism, 
Congress, the courts, and the presidency—and examines each in the light of its con- 
tributions to this society’s distorted priorities. 


1971 337 pages paper, $4.95 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS: A Distributive Approach 
By ALEXANDER J. GROTH, University of California, Davis 


Using a thoroughly novel distributive approach, this text analyzes the production 
and dispensation of various “goods” or outputs by democratic and authoritarian po- 
litical systems and examines the significance of these outputs to the system as a whole. 


1971 approx. 320 pages paper, $4.95 


THE CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED, Third Edition 
By JOHN C. LIVINGSTON and ROBERT G. THOMPSON, Sacramento State College 


This text provides the student of American government with a perspective on the 
varieties of democratic theory which are implicit in American political and govern- 
mental institutions. 


1971 approx. 608 pages prob. $8.95 


FIVE LATIN AMERICAN NATIONS: A Comparative Political Study 
By PETER RANIS, York College, The City University of New York 


This text is a study of political change in Latin America since independence (1810) 
with an examination of contemporary levels of political development, the role of 
political culture, political forces, and the sociological and economic obstacles to 
modernization. 


1971 approx. 384 pages paper, prob. $3.95 


Ne RET EI EE SE A RS I I IIR TET ET IE TE SLANT ET O e 
Write to the Faculty Service Desk for examination copies. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Riverside, New Jersey 08075 


In Canada, wrjte to Collier-Macmillan Canada, Ltd. 
1125B Leslie Street, Don Mills, Ontario 
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RACIAL INFLUENCES 
ON AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Edited by GEORGE W. 
SHEPHERD, JR. 


The subtle yet far-reaching effect 
of racial tensions, both in this 
country and elsewhere, on the 
formulation, execution, and re- 
ception of our foreign policy are 
dealt with for the first time in this 
new book. Every aspect of the 
problem—from the staffing of our 
foreign service to the impact of 
the civil rights movement on the 
credibility of our foreign policy, 
and from racial factors in our 
policy in Asia, Latin America and 
South America to the resurgence 
of “counter racism” in black 
Africa~is discussed by nine lead- 
ing scholars: Paul Seabury, James 
Moss, Robert A, Scalapino, Kal- 
man Silbert, Rupert Emerson, 
John Marcum, Harold R. Isaacs, 
C. Eric Lincoln, and George W. 
Shepherd. $6.95 


BEYOND MALTHUS 
Population and Power 


NEIL W. CHAMBERLAIN 


How do population pressures re- 
distribute power, privilege, and 
income within a society or be- 
tween societies? What is the im- 
pact of population growth on the 


structure of governments, of busi- 


nesses, and of other organiza- 
tions? These and other important 
population questions are thor- 
oughly explored in a book that 
sheds new light on what is prob- 
ably the single most fateful chal- 
lenge facing mankind today. 
$6.95 


BASIC BOOKS 


POWER AND MONEY 


The Politics of international 
Economics and the 
Economics of International 
Politics 


CHARLES P. 
KINDLEBERGER 


The first attempt to look at both 
the politics and the economics 
involved in the conduct of inter- 
national affairs. “An invaluable 
book. Kindleberger covers ali the 
current hot issues of international 
political economy — tariff prefer- 
ences for the manufactured 
goods of less developed coun- 
tries; the play-acting of ‘volun- 
tary’ import quotas on steel, tex- 
tiles, and shoes; the brain drain 
...the political hazards of ex- 
change rates. The subject matter 
is complicated, but the presenta- 
tion is always clear.” — U.S. Rep. 
Henry Reuss in Business Week 
$6.95 


PRIVATE WANTS, 
PUBLIC MEANS 


An Economic Analysis of — 
the Desirable Scope of 
Government 


GORDON TULLOCK 


Professor Tullock, a founder of 
the “new political economy,” in- 
troduces the general reader to re- 
cently developed socia! science 
tools for judging the desirable 
scope of government. In non- 
technical language, the author 
demonstrates that it is possible 
to develop: and apply objective 
criteria for (and against) govern- 
ment intervention in specific pol- 
icy areas~from crime control to 
zoning regulations. “Provocative 
and trailblazing.” — Library Jour- 
nal “Elegantly written.” — Kirkus 
Reviews $6.95 


ARE MORE THAN TIMELY 


POLITICAL 
SOCIOLOGY 
Edited by S.N. EISENSTADT 


Invaluable for its comprehensive 
coverage of political regimes from 
premodern times to the present, 
this magisterial survey — drawn 
from the writings of the world’s 
greatest philosophers and social 
scientists—blends the three major 
traditions in political sociology: 
the classical speculative ap- 
proach, the newer analytical and 
theoretical trends, and compara- 
tive studies in anthropology, soci- 
ology, and history. In a major in- 
troduction to the book, which is 
itself an important contribution, 
Prof, Eisenstadt shows how these 
varied approaches converge and 
lead to a new view of the subject. 
Each group of readings is pre- 
ceded by Dr. Eisenstadt’s over- 
view focusing on the problems of 
continuity and change in major 
political systems, Certain to be- 
come the standard reference 


source in this field. $17.50 
PEOPLE IN POLITICS 
RICHARD ROSE 


This witty, informative book brings 
together the perspectives of citi- 
zens, politicians, and social scien- 
tists in a discussion of the major 
problems of governing the United 
States and Britain, from voter 
apathy to political attitudes. It 
illustrates, concretely and prac- 
tically, the insights that can be 
gained from looking at the polit- 
ical behavior of two industrial 
societies as seen from the inside 
and from afar. “Profound and 
penetrating. its readers should 
include office holders in Wash- 
ington as well as Westminster.” 
—The Washington Evening Star 
$5.95 


AN END TO POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 
The Caucus Papers 


Edited by MARVIN SURKIN 
and ALAN WOLFE 


In this scathing and comprehen- 
sive critique, leading spokesmen 
of the radical Caucus for a New 
Political Science call for an end 
to political science as it is taught 
and practiced today: its conserv- 
atism, its government and busi- 
ness links, its near total “irrele- 
vance.” Present day teaching of 
political science, the dissidents 
argue, serves mainly to rational- 
ize the irrational and completely 
fails to prepare the young to 
cope with the realities of power 
in America. Among the contribu- 
tors are: Michael Parenti, Marcus 
Raskin, James Petras, Alan Wolfe 


and David Kettler. $7.95 
THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
AND INDIVIDUAL 
INTERESTS 

VIRGINIA HELD 


What is the “public interest’? 
Virginia Held analyzes here the 
three major theories of the public 
interest discernible within tradi- 
tional and contemporary thought. 
She offers a fresh interpretation 
of what constitutes the public in- 
terest—one that has wide appli- 
cation to diverse policy areas. A 
profound and timely revaluation 
of a fundamental problem in po- 
litical philosophy. $6.95 


Now at your bookstore, or write 


BASIC BOOKS, Inc. 


404 Park Ave. South, 
New York, N.Y. 10022 
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APPEARANCE AND REALITY IN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


GRANT HUGO. This book attempts to analyze some of the ideas commonly employed by governments in the con- 
duct of international relations. Mr. Hugo insists that the only real difference between one decision and another is to 
be discerned in its concrete results rather than in its antecedents or the merits of the motives that prompted it. 


$5.95 
BRITAIN IN TOMORROW'S WORLD 


GRANT HUGO. “Mr. Hugo has written a book that is long overdue, namely an enquiry into what constitutes the 
‘national interests’ of Britain in relation to the modern world ... Mr. Hugo examines with trenchancy and skill what 
he calls the ‘pitfalls of pragmatism,’ and attempts a logical analysis of what constitutes a nation’s interests, what are 
those of Britain in particular and how far they are capable of being realized in the present state of the world."— 
Alastair Buchan. $5.95 


COMMUNIST CHINA AND LATIN AMERICA, 
1959-1967 


CECIL JOHNSON. Analyzes the major effort made by the Chinese, especially during the years 1959-1967 to try 
to become a major force on the Latin American scene. The Maoist theory of “people's war” is systematically analyzed 
and compared with the strategy articulated by Regis Debray, Che Guevara, and Fidel Castro. The Sino-Cuban 


ideological and political controversy is also examined in the context of the Sine-Soviet conflict and the global struggle 
with the United States, 


Research Institute on Communist Affairs, Columbia University. $9.95 


COLUMBIA ESSAYS IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: 
The Dean’s Papers, Volume V: 1969 


ANDREW W. CORDIER, EDITOR. Thirteen more outstanding papers by graduate students at the School of In- 
ternational Affairs, Columbia University. $10.00 


AFRICAN ELITE: 


The Big Men of a Small Town 


JOAN VINCENT. Traces the paths to power and leadership in a rural township where the population is made up 
of migrant workers, peasant farmers, and fishermen from nineteen different ethnie groups. The development of the 
community is traced through changes in population from the European-dominated plural society of 1912 to the 
ethnically pluralistic community of today. $10.00 


LAND AND CONSTITUTION IN INDIA 


H. C. L. MERILLAT. The primary aim of this book is to provide American readers with an introduction to the con- 
stitutional structure and problems of the world's largest democracy, It focuses on two of the most controversial 
constitutional issues: property rights in land and taxation of farm incomes. $10.00 


Columbia University Press 


Address for orders: 136 So. Broadway, Irvington, N.Y. 10533 
In Canada: McGill-Queen's University Press, 3458 Redpath St, Montreal 109 
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THE ARAB-ISRAELI CONFRONTATION OF JUNE 1 
AN ARAB PERSPECTIVE 
edited by Ibrahim Abu-Lughod 


The essays in this volume provide for the scholar and the concerned citizen a 

native interpretation of the Middle Eaġ conflict, particularly with reference to tl 
consequences of the 1967 June war. The nine contributors are Arab Schol: 

Palestinian origin—who, with one exception, are presently on the faculties ur American 
universities. . 


224 pages $6.75 


SOLDIER AND STATE IN AFRICA 


A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF 
MILITARY INTERVENTION AND POLITICAL CHANGE 


edited by Claude E. Welch, Jr. 


Detailed case studies of intervention in Algeria, Congo-Kinshasa, Dahomey, Ghana, and 
Upper Volta are set in this work within a general analytical framework, thereby illuminat- 
ing not only other African states in which coups have occurred, but also the complex prob- 
lems of civil-military relations. 


320 pages $9.00 


APPLIED FACTOR ANALYSIS 
by R. J. Rummel 


This the first book to concern itself wholly with the application of factor analysis to social 
variables as distinct from psychological tests. A general technique suitable for many prob- 
lems peculiar to the social sciences, factor analysis is a mathematical method with roots in 
linear algebra rather than primarily a statistical technique. It has a geometric interpretation 
that gives the social scientist power to visualize, graph, and physically model the abstract 
social relations being analyzed. Thus the method can be used as a mathematical structure 
for building rigorous social theory. 


617 pages $12.50 


ELITE AND SPECIALIZED INTERVIEWING 
by Lewis Anthony Dexter 


From his virtually unique experience in the field of elite interviewing, the author has distilled 
a number of recommendations about the mechanics of the interview process: how to ap- 
proach a prospective subject, how to conduct the interview, and how to record it. He in- 
vestigates the effects that the interviewer himself has on the person being interviewed and 
on his responses. Handbooks for Research in Political Behavior 


paper $2.95 cloth $5.75 


SMALL GROUP METHODS AND THE STUDY OF POLITICS 
by Thomas Wm. Madron 


This book provided students of political science with a working guide to the research 
methodology of small group analysis. The author details both sociometric techniques and 
observational procedures relevant to the collection of data on small groups within the 
political system. Handbooks for Research in Political Behavior 


paper $2.95 cloth $7.50 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY PRESS 


1735 Benson Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois 60201 
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_Rdited, and with an overview, by Monte Palmer, Florida State University 
The Human Factor in Political Development 


Articles on traditional and transitional societies illustrate the changes in values, atti- 
tudes, and loyalty patterns that must precede any real change in the political process, 
Contributors are Cindy Adams, David E. Apter, Henry Habib Ayrout, S.J., Norman A. 
Bailey, Morton Beiser, Y. B. Damle, Joel Dirlam, Leonard W. Doob, Theodore Draper, 
Edwin Eames, George M. Foster, Charles M. Gaile, Everett E. Hagen, Richard L. Harris, 
Robert N. Kearney, Manning Nash, James L. Payne, Arnold M. Rose, Sixto K. Roxas, 
Elie Salem, William Schwab, Floyd L. Singer, Colin M. Turnbull, Roger E. Vekemans, 
S.J., Andrew M. Watson, Myron Weiner, Arthur L. Wood, and Aristide R. Zolberg. 
Paperbound. $6.95 


GINN 


The College Division 


edited, and with an introduction, by W. Raymond Duncan, State University of New 
York, Brockport 


Soviet Policy in Developing Countries 


Essays for specialists and nonspecialists concerned with Soviet foreign policy and the 
international politics of Africa, the Middle East, Asia, and Latin America. The evolu- 
tion of Soviet policy toward the third world, its influence, limitations, and involvement 
in crisis areas are examined by Allan W. Cameron, Walter C. Clemens, Jr., W. Ray- 
mond Duncan, Marshall I. Goldman, Arnold Horelick, Robert Legvold, David Morison, 
Philip Mosely, Ishwer C. Ojha, Leo Tansky, W. Scott Thompson, Elizabeth Krid! Valk- 
enier, and R.A. Yellon. Paperbound. $6.50 | 


edited, with introductions, by Sidney |. Ploss, The George Washington University 


The Soviet Political Process 
Aims, Techniques, and Examples of Analysis 


What are Soviet politics? How do we know what we think we know? Here is an un- 
usual combination of articles on methodology and articles on evidence in which Franz 
Borkenau, David Burg, Robert Conquest, Isaac Deutscher, Michael P. Gehlen, Ernst 
Kux, Boris Meissner, Sidney I, Ploss, Peter B. Reddaway, H. Gordon Slilling, and Peter 
Wiles give some of the answers. Paperbound. $4.95 


A XEROX COMPANY 
275 Wyman Street, Waltham, Massachusetts 02154 
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edited, and with an introduction, by Gilbert Abcarian, Florida State University 


American Political Radicalism 


The first book to encompass both left and right wing radicalism in America. Profes- 
sor Abcarian groups contributions according to Roots—Victor C. Ferkiss, Lewis S. 
Feuer, and Eric Hoffer; the R&dical Right—-G. Edward Griffin, Billy James Hargis, 
Revilo P. Oliver, Fred Schwarz, and Robert Welch; the New Left—James Forman, 
Herbert Marcuse, C. Wright Mills, Huey Newton, Carl Oglesby, and Mark Rudd; As- 
sessments—Nathan Glazer, David Hanzig, Richard Hofstadter, Irving Howe, Kenneth 
Kenniston, Seymour M. Lipset, Jack Newfield, and David Riesman; and Perspectives 
—Clarence B. Carson, Robert M. Lindner, and Alan Westin. Paperbound. 

$4.00 (tentative). 


GINN 


The College Division 


by Lloyd C. Gardner, Rutgers—-The State University of New Jersey, Arthur Schles- 
inger, Jr., and Hans J. Morgenthau, both of the City University of New York 


The Origins of the Cold War 


Lloyd Gardner, Arthur Schlesinger, and Hans Morgenthau bring together their di- 
vergent views on the origins of the Cold War. They contribute not only their views but, 
in true forum style, they respond to each other's opinions. This unusual rebuttal format 
yields a rare and stimulating prospect on a subject vital to the ongoing formulation 
of American foreign policy. Paperbound. $2.95 


edited, and with an introduction, by Howard Bliss, Vassar College 


The Political Development of the European Community 
A Documentary Collection 


To facilitate both analysis and evaluation of the European Community's development, 
Professor Bliss brings together excerpts from basic documents relevant to the Com- 
munity’s creation, structure, and political dynamics. The book supplements traditional 
texts used for courses in political science, comparative government, and international 
organization. Paperbound. $4.75 


A XEROX COMPANY r 
275 Wyman Street, Waltham, Massachusetts 02154 
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300 years of 
constitutional experience 


FUNDAMENTAL LAWS 
AND CONSTITUTIONS 
OF NEW JERSEY 


Julian P. Boyd 


This study of the basic laws under which New Jer- 
seyites have lived since pre-Colonial times is a testa- 
ment to the workability of the state's governmental 
apparatus. Often anticipating the needs of the nation 
as a whole, New Jersey constitutions have been re- 
vised four times to reflect the shift from the 17th 
century emphasis on individual liberties to the 20th 
century preoccupation with structure and efficiency 
in government. The constitutional changes—occur- 
ring in times of crisis—include the concessions to the 
proprietary government from 1664 to 1702, the royal 
instructions from 1702 to 1776; the Constitution of 
1776; and the amendments of 1884 and 1947. Texts 
of all fundamental laws are given in this book. Vol- 
ume 17 in the New Jersey Historical Series. 257- 
pages, bibliographical note, index. SBN 8135-0622-6 
$6.00 


RUTGERS 
UNIVERSITY 


2 
PRESS 


30 College Avenue, New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903 
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~NEW 1974. we 
he Allyn and Tren Saving in Latin re pees Politics 


Under the general editorship of Professor Federico Gil and Professor Arpad von Lazar 








LATIN AMERICAN POLITICS: A Primer ° 


Arpad von Lazar, Tufts University. 


POLITICAL FORCES IN ARGENTINA 


Peter Snow, University of Iowa. 


MEXICAN DEMOCRACY: A Critical View 


Kenneth F. Johnson, University of Southern California and University of 
Missouri, St. Louis. 


PATTERNS OF COSTA RICAN POLITICS 


Charles F. Denton, Wayne State University. 
New for 1971 — 


ASIAN POLITICAL PROCESSES: Essays and Readings 


Henry S. Albinski, The Pennsylvania State University. This volume com- 
bines comparative political analysis and scholarly material on four major 
Asian systems — Japan, India, Indonesia, and China. Each of the five sec- 
tions, dealing with a central aspect of political process, carries an original 
analytic essay, placing the theme in general political perspective. The 
common, unifying analytic theme of this group of essays and readings is 
that of political modernization. 1971 paperbound Est. 416 pp. 55/, x 83s 


EUROPE AND THE SUPERPOWERS 


Robert S. Jordan, State University of New York at Binghamton. This vol- 
ume examines relations between the European states and the Superpowers 
(i.e. the U.S. and the U.S.S.R.}. The chapters have been structured to reveal 
the European outlook toward the dominance of the Superpowers, as most 
of the essays have been written by Europeans especially for the book. 
1971 Est. 315 pp. 57/16 x 8%/s paperbound 


BLACK LIBERATION POLITICS: A Reader 


Edward Greer, Wheaton College. 
New in 1970 — 


ALLIANCE IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


Julian R. Friedman and Christopher Bladen, both of Syracuse University; 
and Steven Rosen, University of Pittsburgh. This is an outstanding col- 
lection of readings in the area of coalitions and alliances. It has an 
appropriate combination of behavioral and traditional approaches to the 
subject. The book contains timely discussions of current alliance policies 
and uses a wide range of methodologies and orientations. 1970 9383 pp. 
paperbound 


PERSPECTIVES ON URBAN POLITICS 

Jay S. Goodman, Wheaton College. Interdisciplinary in approach and cov- 

erage, this book of readings features: 

e The macro-micro approach to urban politics 

èe 25 articles written by leading scholars in political science, sociology, 
and economics 

® Introductions which open each part to set the material in context for 

the student. 1970 558pp. paperbound 


Allyn and Bacon, Inc., College Division, Dept. 893 
470 Atiantic Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 02210 


FROMA HARE ER « ROW 


JUST PUBLISHED & FORTHCOMING 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Life Without a Declaration of Independence, Second Edition 
DOUGLAS V. VERNEY 


The author has updated his successful text to include the new attitudes, political events (through 
the recent elections), and economic forces that are setting Britain’s course for the next decade. 
Part I examines the approach and principles of British government vis 4 vis American govern- 
ment. Part lI is a description of how the British government operates—background for an analy- 
sis of the nature of the political process in Part HII. Finally, in Part IV, Britain is seen in her 
international role. This is a modern study, original and analytical yet jargon-free. January, 1971. 
Paper. Tentative: 256 pp.; $3.25 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
Sixth Edition 
0. GLENN STAHL 


The widely acclaimed Fifth Edition has been extensively revised to incorporate latest research 
and policy thinking. Emphasizing fundamental concepts, every phase of employee relations as 
conducted by public bodies is evaluated. Distinctively treated are such topics as environmental 
influences on the personne] function, various kinds of career systems, manpower planning, or- 
ganization of personnel offices, performance evaluation, ethics in public service, and employment 
of the disadvantaged. A particular strength of this edition is its international perspective. The 
insights, practical approach, and lively style reflect the author’s years of experience as adminis- 
trator, teacher, and consultant. March, 1971. Tentative: 448 pp.; $11.50 


THE REGULATORS 


Watchdog Agencies and the Public Interest 

LOUIS M. KOHLMEIER, JR. 

A critical and comprehensive study of the origins, purposes, successes, and failures of govern- 
mental regulation of private industry. Traces the history of regulatory, or administrative, agencies 
and investigates, in political and economic terms, why these agencies frequently have failed to 
fulfill their original purpose. September, 1971. Paper. 339 pp.; $3.50 


ALSO OF INTEREST 
THE METROPOLIS 


Its People, Politics, and Economic Life, Second Edition 

JOHN C. BOLLENS, HENRY J. SCHMANDT 

In this text the latest empirical investigations and theory and the authors’ own research combine 
to provide a multidimensional view of the urban complex as a total community. 488 pp.; $10.50 


CHALLENGE AND DECISION 

Political Issues of Our Time, Third Edition 

REO M. CHRISTENSON 

In response to the dramatic events and shifting focus in domestic affairs during the past two years, 
this edition is virtually a new book. There is major coverage of such topics as the student revolu- 
tion, black America, crime, public employee strikes, the welfare system, housing, ghetto educa- 
tion, and programs for dropouts and the hardcore unemployed. Paper. 301 pp.; $3.95 


INTEREST GROUP POLITICS IN AMERICA 
ROBERT H. SALISBURY 


A collection of readings on interest group theory, organization, and activities. Rich descriptive 
material by an economist and several sociologists as well as by political scientists covers many 


facets of many groups in many settings. Examples substantiate theory. General and sectional 
introductions by the-editor. Paper. 437 pp.; $5.50 


ROOTS OF REBELLION 


The Evolution of Black Politics and Protest Since World War II 
RICHARD P. YOUNG 


The massive social changes which have shaped protest and politics in the last generation, and the 
development of those politics, are examined from a variety of perspectives by social scientists and 
black militants. General and sectional introductions by the editor. Paper. 482 pp.; $4.95 


Send for our 1971 catalog/#CT-41 
g HARPER & ROW, PUBLISHERS 


1817 49 East 33d Street, New York 10016 bs 
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The Third World 
Second Edition 
Peter Worsley 


In this important book the author analyzes the unique political forms that have resulted 
from the Third World’s need to industrialize and its absolute opposition to all forms of 
colonialism and neocolonialism. European capitalism and Soviet Communism have both 
been rejected; the solutions are unique in world history, being based on populism and 
socialism, and often the one-party state. 


1970 LC: 74-124639 xvi + 374 pages $7.50 


books of immediate significance 


The University of Chicago Press 








The Southern Lady 
From Pedestal to Politics, 1880-1930 


Anne Firor Scott 

“So long as she is nervous, fickle, capricious, delicate, diffident, and dependent, man will 
worship and adore her. Her weakness is her strength, and her true art is to cultivate and 
improve that weakness . . . woman, like children, has but one right and that is the right 
to protection.” —George Fitzhugh, Sociology for the South, 1854. 

There was a wide gap between this image of the Lady in the antebellum South 

and the reality of a life which demanded tremendous strength and responsibility on the 
part of women. Using contemporary diaries and letters, Anne Scott shows how women of 
the planter class felt about their lives, and how many of them longed for aan 
from the limitations of the planter system, 
Post-Civil War conditions created new professional and political opportuni- 
ties for women. They acted at once to seize these, through means as conventional as their 
aims were ambitious. Ladies used unlikely organizations—missionary societies, clubs, and 
the WCTU—to advance their own development. 


1970 LC: 73-123750 xvi + 248 pages Cloth $5.95 Paper $1.95 


The University of Chicago*Press, 5801 S. Ellis Ave., Chicago 60637 
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Mubadele 
An Ottoman-Russian Exchange of Ambassadors 
Annotated and Translated by Norman Itzkowitz and Max Mote 
A Russian historian and a historian of the Ottoman Empire collaborate here to illuminate 
the ancient contact and conflict between the worlds of Islam and of Orthodox Russia. 
THeir translations of the journals of Prince Repnwh, Catherine the Second’s ambassador, 
and of Abdulkerim Pasha, the Sublime Porte’s ambassador, contribute a new perspective 
on the eighteenth-century diplomatic procedures, ritual and protocol of both countries. The 
two ambassadors played key roles in the negotiations after Kucuk Kaynarca, the crucial 
treaty of 1774 which fixed the pattern of Russo-Ottoman relations until World War I. 

1970 LC: 77-108933 x + 262 pages $11.50 


CHICA 


New Aspects of Politics 
Third Edition, Enlarged 
Charles E. Merriam 
Foreword by Barry D. Karl 
Known to readers of La Follette’s Weekly Magazine as “the Woodrow Wilson of the 
West,” Charles E. Merriam stood among a notable group of men his generation applauded 
as “scholar-politicians.” From the Progressive Era through the New Deal, he dominated 
the political science profession by his influence upon ideas and by his effective control, as 
founder of the Social Sciences Research Council, over the resources available for research 
in the field. He was an advisor of presidents from T. Roosevelt to Truman and helped to 
establish the modern relation of the social sciences to the federal government. 

1970 LC: 77-114809 359 pages $9.50 





On Community, Society, and Power 
Selected Writings 
Robert Maclver 
Edited and with an Introduction by Leon Bramson 
Robert MacIver became interested in sociology in the early nineteen hundreds, when “the - 
social sciences in the British isles . . . represented a kind of academic underworld.” In 
sociology he saw a means of unifying the various social sciences, and his investigations 
laid important groundwork for modern studies relating society and politics. Some of the 
major themes in these selected writings are the significance of community, the societal 
basis of politics, the viability of democratic processes, the inadequacy of positivism, and 
the wastefulness and futility of war. 

i 1970 LC: 70-1238374 viii + 320 pages $13.50 


The University of Chicago Press, 5801 S.°Ellis Ave., Chicago 60637 
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American Diplomacy 

1900-1950 

George F. Kennan 

The former U.S. ambassador to Russia here makes a vivid, plain-spoken appraisal of this 
country’s foreign relations from 1900 to the 1950s. 

“Kennan has amazingly escaped from the inhibitions of professionalism. His 
attack on problems is fresh, direct and penetrating; his style is graceful, subtle and some- 
times moving. Above all, he approaches the past with a firm and developed philosophy of 
diplomacy.” (Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Partisan Review) 

P367 LC: 51-12883 x + 154 pages $1.95 

Also available in a Chicago Collector's Edition Slipcased $4.95 


_CHUICACO _ 


The Natural History of Revolution 

Lyford P. Edwards 

With a Foreword by Morris Janowitz 

The Natural History of Revolution (1927), a product of the intellectual ferment of the 
“Chicago school,” was one of the first detached analyses of revolutions prepared in the 
United States. In it the author presents a general theory of revolution by showing the 
similarities in the English, the American, the French, and the Russian revolutions. He de- 
scribes the sequential phases of revolutions and offers a range of hypotheses which are at 


the root of contemporary research. 
P386 LC: 77-127821 xxii + 230 pages $2.25 (Cloth $6.95) 





China in Crisis | 
Volume One, Books One and Two: i 
Ching’s Heritage and the Communist Political System 

Edited by Ping-ti Ho and Tang Tsou 

Volume Two: 

China’s Policies in Asia and America’s Alternatives 

Edited by Tang Tsou 

“The value of China in Crisis . . . is that it constitutes the most comprehensive and the 
tnost intelligent attempt yet made to survey the ramifications of the current Chinese Com- 
munist political system.” (Jonathan Spence, New York Times Book Review) 

“No one can say anything about China’s behavior in Asia or in the world gen- 
erally without following the arguments that are set forth in these papers and the com- 
ments on them.” (Times Literary Supplement ) 

Vol. 1, Bk.1: P353 xiv + 448 pages $3.95 (Cloth $10.00) 

Vol. 1, Bk. 2: P354 x+ 356 pages $3.45 (Cloth $10.00) 

Vol. 2: P355 x + 484 pages $3.95 (Cloth $10.00) 

i 





The University of Chicago Press, 5801 S. Ellis Ave., Chicago 60637 
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(How do you 
Keep peaceina 
‘world of competing 
units armed with 
deadly weapons? 


The question is more than aca- 
demic. Students and professionals 
alike need the facts... 


PREFACE TO DISARMAMENT 

An Appraisal of Recent Proposals 
By Marion H. McVitty 

paperbound, $1.00 (please order 
from Public Affairs Press, 419 New 
Jersey Ave., S.E., Washington, D.C. 
20003) 


THE STRATEGY OF WORLD ORDER 
Four Volumes 

Edited by Richard A. Falk and 

Saul H. Mendlovitz 


“Extraordinarily skillful compila- 
tion of essays by distinguished ` 
writers... deserves the highest 
praise...”-Stanley Hoffmann, Har- 
vard University 


Toward a Theory of War Prevention, 
Vol. I, $2.50 

International Law, Vol. Il, $2.50 

The United Nations, Vol. III, $3.50 

Disarmament and Economic Devel- 
opment, Vol. IV, $3.50 

Fach volume, paperbound; complete 
set, $10.0 

WORLD LAW FUND 

11 W. 42 Street, New York, N.Y. 10036 
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Coming in Spring 1971 


TWO NEW DORSEY ‘TEXTS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE . 


AMERICAN POLITICAL LIFE: An Introduction to U.S. Government 
By Martin Birnbach, San Jose State College 


Intended as a basic text for introductory courses in American government, AMERICAN 
POLITICAL LIFE examines the current functioning of our political institutions, revealing 
unsettling discrepancies between promise and performance, between the letter of the 
law and the spirit in which it is administered and observed. Historical background is 
combined with the impact of recent and foreseeable political events and trends in this 
critical inquiry. About 700 pages 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SYSTEM: Notes and Readings, Revised Edition 


Edited by Bernard E. Brown, City University of New York, and 
John C. Wahlike, State University of New York at Stony Brook 


Thoroughly revised, this supplementary text for introductory courses in American gov- 
ernment or political science retains the basic structure of the original edition, Greater 
attention is given to the intensification of idealogical confiict in American politics how- 
ever. Twenty-one of the thirty-six selections are entirely new and the major American 
political developments since 1967, the problems of violence in American politics, and 
new extremist politics are discussed. About 600 pages 


To be published in The Dorsey Series in Political Science 


Consulting Editor: Norton E. Long, University of Missouri at St. Louis 
CIAO II OO SAF OO IOI O 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY DORSEY 
GOVERNMENTS AND POLITICS OF THE CONTEMPORARY MIDDLE EAST 


By Tareq Y. Ismael, University of Calgary, and others 505 pages/$9.95 
MAJOR EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS, Third Edition 

By Alex N. Dragnich, Vanderbilt University 510 pages/$9.50 
THE IMPACT OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT: Some Perspectives 

By Stephen L. Wasby, Southern Illinois University 315 pages/paperbound/$4.25 


THE COURTS AND PUBLIC POLICY: Cases and Essays 
By Jay A. Sigler, Rutgers, The State University, Camden 492 pages/paperbound/$5.00 


SOVIET SOCIAL POLICIES: Welfare, Equality, and Community 


By Robert J. Osborn, Temple University 389 pages/paperbound/$3.95 = 
For examination copies, please write on 
THE DORSEY PRESS departmental stationery indicating course 
ae title and text presently used for each book 
Homewood, Illinois 60430 you request, 
PRES J| 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


NATIONALIST MOVEMENTS: A COMPARATIVE VIEW 


by Konstantin Symmons-Symonolewicz, Allegheny College 


A genuine contribution to the mugh neglected field of sociology, focusing 
on the factors which underlie the origin of nationalist movements, shape 
their development and determine their success or failure. 


Clothbound $5.50 | . Paperbound $3.50 


Comments by pre-publications reviewers: 


“The conception of the book is first-rate ... The scholarship is substantial 
and extensive ... There are great many perceptive observations about 
nationalism and judicial critical commentaries on the work of others. The 
writing is lucid and unpretentious.” 


“A solid, compact, well-organized and well written book.” 


Also by the same author: 


Available at 


MODERN NATIONALISM: TOWARDS A CONSENSUS IN THEORY 
1968 ' Paperbound $2.50 


MAPLEWOOD PRESS, P.O. BOX 90 Meadville, Pa. 16335 








New Fund Task Force Reports, 
Staff Papers, and book length studies 
of timely significance 


Published by the Twentieth Century Fund: 


Electing Congress: The Financial Dilemma—a Fund Task Report with practical 
- recommendations for making elections more competitive and open. $1.00 {paper} 


Pickets at City Hall—an authoritative Task Force Report on the key issues in public 
employment disputes and how they can be resolved. $1.00 (paper) 


The Future of Satellite Communications—the third in a series of Task Force Reports on 
controlling international communications satellites. $1.00 (paper) 


The President s Commissions-—a Fund Staff Paper describing and analyzing the performance 
and impact of presidential commissions. $1.00 (paper) 


Published elsewhere: 


Mutual Funds and Other Institutional investors: A New Perspective—a Fund Study by 
_ Irwin Friend, Marshall Blume and Jean Crockett. $7.95 (McGraw-Hill) 


The Alliance That Lost Its Way—an appraisal of the Alliance for Progress by Jerome 1. 
Levinson and Juan de Onis. $7.95 (Quadrangle—available in November) 


All available from Dept. APSR 


\4 
Ny The Twentieth Century Fund 
AMA 41 East 70th Street, New York, N.Y. 10021. 
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Jitleo from 
F.t. Peacock Pub lishers, Inc. 


PEOPLE IN PUBLIC SERVICE: 
A Reader in Public Service Administration 
Edited by Robert T. Golembiewski and Michael Cohen 

both of the University of Georgia 
The primary goal of this book is to view Public Personnel Administration as an 
interacting product of: 1. Broad conditioning environments; 2. Major managerial 
challenges; and 3. Controls. Within this orthodox framework the editors cover 10 
major areas in public personnel administration and establish the interactions of these 


areas, 
1970 565 pages $9.50 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITY SYSTEMS: 
Concepts and Models of World Order 
Edited by Richard B. Gray, Florida State University 


This book examines actual and theoretical models of international security systems. 
Each of the contributors to this volume examines processes, concepts, institutions 
and models, past, present, and future that have international security as the central 


purpose in the building of a stable system. 
1969 227pages $4.25 paper 


OPEN SYSTEMS: 
Arenas for Political Action 
By Henry S. Kariel, University of Hawaii 


OPEN SYSTEMS is an exciting analysis of the problems of closure in contemporary 
society and American political science. Professor Kariel’s argument is that politics 
at its best (not all politics) is a kind of a play, of agnostic exertion, of free and seif- 


delighting action. 
1969 148 pages $3.50 paper 


SCIENCE AND POLICY ISSUES: 

Lectures in Government and Science 

Edited by Paul Piccard, Florida State University 

A distinguished group of contributors examine the impact of science upon various 
aspects of society. 





1969 156 pages $3.50 paper 


VIETNAM: | 
Anatomy of a Conflict | 
Edited by Wesley R. Fishel, Michigan State University | 
This is a cogent, authoritative and balanced presentation of the Vietnam frustration. | 
it contains 81 selections with various points of view. Useful in courses in Politics | 
of Southeast Asia or American Foreign Policy. | 

1968 879 pages $6.50 paper 


z A F. E. PEACOCK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Itasca, Ilinois 60143 2” 
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POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT: How People Decide Their Fate Karl W. Deutsch, Harvard University 
439 pages / 1970 / Cloth: $8.75 / Paper: $5.95 





ISSUES IN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT Edited with introductions by David V. J. Bell, Michigan State 
University, Karl W. Deutsch, Harvard University, and Seymour Martin Lipset, Harvard University 
380 pages / 1970 / Paper / $4.95 





THE GOVERNMENT:AND POLITICS OF SWEDEN Joseph B. Board, Jr., Union College 
270 pages / 1970 / Paper / $3.50 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS AND DEMOCRATIC THEORY Edited with commentaries by 
Louis C. Gawthrop, State University of New York at Pngnamten 
446 pages / 1970 / Paper / $5.95 


y’ 


THE RADICAL LEFT: The Abuse of Discontent Edited with introductions by William P. Gerberding and 
Duane E. Smith, both of the University of California at Los Angeles 
366 pages / 1970 / Paper / $3.95 


BRITISH PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY, 3rd Edition Sydney D. Bailey 
About 256 pages / Paper / December 1970 


THE INDIAN POLITICAL SYSTEM, 2nd Edition Norman D. Palmer, University of Pennsylvania 
About 280 pages / Paper / Summer 1971 





THE CHANGING METROPOLIS, 2nd Edition James E. McKeown, University of Wisconsin, Parkside, 
and Frederick !. Tietze, De Pau! University 
About 225 pages / Paper / January 1971 





- QOUBIOS: 


JEOHNOd 












yg 
INDIANA vin UNIVERSITY PRESS 


HALFWAY TO TAX REFORM 
By Joseph A. Ruskay and Richard Osserman 


The authors of this lucid and up-to-date book — both lawyers — examine the major 
areas of tax avoidance — stock options, state and municipal bonds, oil and mineral 
depletion allowances, tax exemptions for religious institutions and private foundations, 
and others. . 

“HALFWAY TO TAX REFORM is an excellent analysis. of the advantages available to 
the wealthy in this country. It is thus must reading for all taxpayers: for the rich to see if 
they are missing any loopholes, and for the not so rich to find out how to mount an 
effective revolt against the present tax laws.” 

— U.S. Senator Charles E. Goodell, New York 


320 pages, index $8.95 


THE UNDERGROUND PRESS IN AMERICA 
By Robert J. Glessing 


This lively study covering fifteen years of underground publishing is based on interviews 
with editors, writers, sales people, and publishers and on a detailed examination of 
thirty representative underground newspapers. Glessing analyzes the economic oper- 
ation of the underground press, its content, language, and readership, and also examines 
the military and anti-war papers, the underground press on campus, and the impact of 
underground publishing on the Establishment. He maintains that changes in American 
advertising, music, dress and hair styles, sexual behavior, and politics over the past 
fifteen years show that the underground press is successfully transmitting its message. 
224 pages, illus., gloss., Directory of Papers, index $6.50 


From your bookstore, or- 
Indiana University Press 
Tenth & Morton Streets 
Bloomington, indiana 47401 


Law E Society 


...@ journal for social REVI EW 


scientists and lawyers 





ARTICLES RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


“Methodological Concerns in Studying Supreme Court Efficacy’ James P. Levine 
“Persuasion to Virtue: A Preliminary Statement” June Tapp and Felice Levine 
“Law and Anthropology: Thoughts on Interdisciplinary Research” Klaus-Friedrich Koch 


“The Connecticut Crackdown on Speeding: Time-Series Data in Quasi-Experimental Research” 


Donald T. Campbell and H. Laurence Ross 


LAW AND SOCIETY ASSOCIATION 
$10 per year for membership, including subscription 


For information write to: 


Law and Society Association 
Social Science Building 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 
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We've gota 
book for the way 
YOU 
think political science 
should be taught. 


The broad spectrum of approaches reflected in 
a discipline in ferment is represented in one of 
the fastest growing lists in publishing. HRW’s. 
Whether you are looking for books that are tradi- 
tional, behavioral, or post-behavioral, try us. 





Keeping pace with a changing scene... . 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, Sixth Edition 

Robert K. Carr, American Council on Education, Marver H. Bernstein, 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International Affairs, Princeton 
University, Walter E. Murphy, Princeton University, and Michael N. 
Danielson, Princeton University 


January 1971 / 672 pages / $9.95 [tent.) 


Study Guide for American Democracy, 
Sixth Edition 
T. F. Thompson, St. Petersburg Junior College 


February 1971/ 192 pages / $3.95 paper (tent.) 


ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, 

Sixth Edition l 

Robert K. Carr, Marver H. Bernstein, Walter E. Murphy, and Michael N. 
Danielson i 


January 1971 / 576 pages / $6.95 paper (tent.) 


THE DYNAMICS OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION: 
Guidelines to Current Transformations 

in Theory and Practice 

Gerald Caiden, California State College, Hayward 


April 1971 / 320 pages / $4.95 paper (tent.) 





Jo | Holl, Rinehart 
>, and Winston, inc. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 10017 
é 
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THE POLITICS OF SOCIAL CHANGE: 


A Reader for the Seventies 
Marian Lief Palley, University of Delaware, and Joyce Gelb, City Col- 
lege of the City University of New York 


March 1971 / 320 pages / $5.95 paper (tent.) 


LABORATORY MANUAL IN AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 


Kenneth N. Vines, Alan S. Newman, and John Patterson, all of the 
State University of New York, Buffalo 
April 1971 / 320 pages / $4.95 paper (tent.) 


THE GOVERNING OF MEN, Third Edition 


Austin Ranney, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
March 1971 / 704 pages / $9.95 (tent.) 


Study Guide to accompany The Governing of Men, 


Third Edition 
Roger M. Nichols, Sotirios A. Barber, Janice B. Snook, and Dick Puglisi, 
all of the University of South Florida 


March 1971 / 192 pages / $3.95 paper (tent.) 


GOVERNING: A Brief Introduction to 


Political Science 
Austin Ranney 


March 1971 / 400 pages / $5.95 paper (tent.) 


NATIONS AND MEN: An Introduction to 


International Politics, Second Edition 
[vo D. Duchacek, the City College of the City University of New York 


January 1971 / 576 pages / $5.95 paper (tent.) Instructor's Manual 
STUDIES IN NATIONS AND MEN 

Edited by Ivo D. Duchacek 

January 1972 / 416 pages / $5.95 paper (tent.) 

THE POLITICS OF ECOSUICIDE: A Reader 


Leslie L. Roos, Northwestern University 
March 1971 / 352 pages / $4.95 paper (tent.) 


Holl, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 10017 
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Jerome Levinson and Juan de Onis 


° THE ALLIANCE THAT LOST ITS.WAY 
A Critical Report on the Alliance for Progress. This perceptive account assesses 
the influence of the Alliance on the development of Latin American economies, political 
systems, and social structures—and finds much less than a blueprint for change. A TWENTI- 
ETH CENTURY FUND STUDY. $7.95 


Morris Janowitz 


POLITICAL CONFLICT 
Essays in Political Sociology. In these elegantly spare essays, Mr. Janowitz goes 
against the grain of contemporary behavioral science and emphasizes values and goals in an 
attempt to return political sociology to the mainstream of contemporary relevance. 
cloth $8.95 
paper $2.95 
Bernard K. Johnpoll 
PACIFIST’S PROGRESS 
Norman Thomas and the Decline of American Socialism. In a biographical study 
that is at once devastating and sympathetic, Mr. Johnpoll traces the decline of the Socialist 
party to the rich contradictions in Thomas’s character. $8.95 


William Spinrad 

CIVIL LIBERTIES 

Without ignoring political and legal aspects, Mr. Spinrad’s pioneering book is a 
search for the social conditions that affect civil liberties, with particular emphasis on the 
American experience. PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN SOCIETY SERIES. $7.95 


August Meier and Elliott Rudwick, editors 
BLACK PROTEST IN THE SIXTIES 


A vital and readable collection of articles and reports from the New York Times, 
including pieces by C. Vann Woodward, Eric F. Goldman, Martin Mayer, Claude Sitton, 
Pat Watters, and many others, with a concise and articulate summary of the decade by the 
editors. A NEW YORK TIMES BOOK. | cloth $8.95 

paper $2.95 

Charles D. Tarlton 

FORTUNE'S CIRCLE 

A Biographical Interpretation of Niccolò Machiavelli. In this unusually percep- 
tive book, Mr. Tarlton plays the events of Machiavelli’s life against his writings to illuminate 
both and ultimately to demonstrate Machiavelli’s greatness. $6.95 


QUADRANGLE BOOKS, Inc. 
A Subsidiary of The New York Times 
12 East Delaware Place, Chicago 60611 ° 
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History and Ciass Consciousness 

by Georg Lukács 

translated by Rodney Livingstone 

This is the first time one of the most important of Lukács’ early theoretical writings, published in Germany in l 
1923, has been made available in English. The book consists of a series of essays treating, among other topics, 
the definition of orthodox Marxism, the question of legality and illegality, Rosa Luxemburg as a Marxist, the 
changing function of Historic Materialism, class consciousness, and the substantiation and consciousness of the 
Proletariat. 

$12.50 


Coping with Multicrises: sf j 
Sea Power and Global Politics in the Missile Age 

by Jonathan Howe 

In a continuous cold war, indirect confrontation of superpowers has become a commonplace of contemporary 
history. A minutely chronicled analysis of two controversial, historic crises—the Middle East in 1967, Quemoy in 
1958—furnishes a framework for this study of U.S., Soviet, and British policy-making processes In multi-crisis 
situations. Looming over the scene are the crucial issues of the entire cold war concept of collective security and 
of U.S. nationa! security policy in a new decade. 

A lieutenant commander in the U.S. Navy, Mr. Howe focuses also on the roles of U.S., Soviet, and British fleets 
in each situation. The Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean and Seventh Fleet in the Far East were employed as 
visible symbols of American power and commitment. Both crises piaced on trial the effectiveness of conventional 
naval forces as instruments of foreign policy. In an age of nuclear stalemate, Mr. Howe notes the renewed 
significance of surface fleets. 

An informative ora! history, compiled from discussions with upper echelon foreign policy decision makers, 
supplements extensive and intensive research. 

Jonathan Howe is presently a Military Assistant to the President's Assistant for National Security Affairs. 
$12.50 


The Partition of India: 
Policies and Perspectives 1935-1947 
edited by C. M..Philips and Mary Doreen Wainwright 
The papers included here. fall into two categories, corresponding broadly with two main groups of contributors: on 
the one hand academic students of the partition and on the other hand actors in, or interested observers of, the 
events themselves. Thus the papers in the section Policies and Parties, relating first to British policy and then to 
the policies of the major Indian parties, are largely based on the study of the documentary record, while those 
in the section Perspectives and Reflections derive from personal! experience and observations of Pakistani, Indian, 
and British contributors. The range of contributors includes, among others, B. Shiva Rao, C. S. Venkatachar, 
K. N. Chaudhuri, S. R. Mehrotra, B. R. Nanda, Mumtaz Hasan, Raja of Mahmudabad, Abdul Qaiyum Khan, Sir 
Boe Wylie, Lord Sorensen, and Percival Spear. 

15.00 


The Failure of Elites 

Volume 2 of The Politics of Change in Venezuela 

by Frank Bonilla 

The Failure of Elites is unique as an indepth study of an operative elite in a country undergoing substantial 
modernizing change while experiencing profound conflict, including armed insurgency and terrorism. The book 
combines an historical account of elite succession with an analysis of the social characteristics of incumbent 
elites. In particular, it describes the rise to power of a middle-sector elite, its subsequent fragmentation and loss 
of impetus toward reform, as well as diminished contact with the Venezuelan people. The author explores in detail 
the career lines and private lives of the elite, structure of intraelite communications, and the ideologies and 
behavior of men who hold power. Each of these perspectives builds on distinctive types of data and on novel 
etl ie appropriate to the particular analysis. 


The MIT Press Cambridge, Massachusetts 02142 j 
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New State and Local Supplement: 


GOVERNMENT WITHIN THE STATES 
by Eugene P. Dvorin and Arthur J. Misner 


In this examination of American state and local govern- 
ment, the emphasis is on governmental process, organiza- 
tion, function and financing. in press (1971) 


GOVERNMENT IN AMERICAN SOCIETY . 


by Eugene P. Dvorin and Arthur J. Misner, California 
State College, Los Angeles 


A clear, concise introduction to the underlying assump- 
tions, concepts and basic facts required for an under- . 
standing of American government. - 
423 pp 30 illus (1968) $7.50 
Test Items: available separately, $2.00 


GOVERNMENT IN AMERICAN SOCIETY: A READER 
by Eugene P. Dvorin and Arthur J. Misner 


A book of carefully selected articles that highlight and 
expand the key concepts in the text, Government in 
American Society, and others. 

Paperbound, 339 pp (1968) $3.95 


GOVERNMENT IN AMERICAN SOCIETY: A STUDENT 
PARTICIPANT MANUAL 


by Sheridan and Edwina Hegland, Palomar College 


This manual offers an attitude and opinion questionnaire, 
semi-simulations and role-playing projects and devices to 
help link course work with political coverage in the mass 
media. Paperbound, 194 pp (1969) $2.95 






Addison-Wesley 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. BA d 
Reading, Massachusetts 01867 
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Other Interesting Titles 
from Addison-Wesley 


4 

THE UNITED STATES AND LATIN AMERICA 

by Earl T. Glauert, Central Washington State College, and 
Lester D. Langley, University of Georgia 

Part |, the formation of the Latin American policy to about 
1900; Part II, the years of intervention and the Good 
Neighbor policy, 1900-1945; and Part Ill, the United 
States and Latin America in the Cold War, 1945 to 
present, In press (1971) 


SEEING BEYOND: ALTERNATE PERSONAL, SOCIAL, AND 
POLITICAL FUTURES 

edited by Dennis C. Pirages, University of Georgia 

A collection of interdisciplinary essays suggesting some 
intelligent and non-revolutionary answers to contemporary 
issues confronting technological man, and stressing that 
the future is dependent upon man’s decisions in the 
present. In press (1971) 


PUBLIC OFFICIALS AND THE PRESS 

by Delmer D. Dunn, University of Georgia 

A book about public officials and political reporters and 
how the work of the press impinges upon that of the 
official. Paperbound, 208 pp (1969) $3.25 


POLITICS AND ECONOMIC POLICY-MAKING: 
SELECTED READINGS 
edited by James E. Anderson, University of Houston 


A collection of readings based on a policy approach to 
the study of American politics. 
Paperbound, 458 pp (1970) $3.95 


CONTENT ANALYSIS FOR THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AND 
HUMANITIES 
by Ole R. Holsti, University of British Columbia 
An introduction and guide to content analysis as an ap- 
proach to documentary research. 

235 pp, 28 illus (1969) $4.75 


INFLUENCING ATTITUDES AND CHANGING BEHAVIOR 
by Philip G. Zimbardo, and Ebbe B. Ebbesen, Stanford 
University 
This text offers the student an introduction to method- 
ology, critical evaluation and theory. New appendix on 
political action has been added. 

Paperbound, 148 pp (1969) $2.25 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Reading, Massachusetts 01967 
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| mr ane, Am et 


NEW from Yale 
Ethnicity, Party, and National Integration 


An Indonesian Case Study 
by R. William Liddle 


è 

Achieving national integration is one of the most difficult tasks facing the new nations. 
They are divided internally by wide gaps between elites and masses, on the one hand, 
and by conflicting loyalties to ethnic, religious, linguistic, racial, and other social groups, 
on the other. In this study, based on field work in Indonesia, William Liddle analyzes 
the integrative role of political organization and leadership in the regency of Simal- 
ungun and its central city of Pematangsiantar in North Sumatra. $8.75 


American images of Soviet Foreign Policy 
by William Welch 


The ways in which the American academic community looks at the activities of the 
other major protagonist in the great international drama of our age are the subject of 
this study. Mr. Welch has singled out for analysis twenty-two books on Soviet foreign 
policy written in the last twelve years by leading scholars in the field—Kennan, Mosely, 
Schuman, Strauz-Hupé, Shulman, Wolfe, and others—and finds scholarship in this field 
generally deficient. He suggests methods for improving it and for bringing images more 
nearly into a single focus. $10.00 


Pocems on Affairs of State 
Augustan Satirical Verse, 1660-1714 
Volume 6: 1697-1704 

edited by Frank H. Ellis 


A brief interval of peace between two wars, and the accession to the throne of a monarch 
“Entirely English,” produced a literary flowering in England at the turn of the eighteenth 
century. Many of these poems are concerned with issues that are still controversial today: 
welfare medicine, anti-intellectualism, xenophobia and politics-as-usual. The extraordi- 
narily varied contents of this volume, which includes more than a dozen contemporary 
illustrations, will provide valuable insights for social, political, and literary historians. 
$25.00 


After the Revolution? 


Authority in a Good Society 
by Robert A. Dahl 


Amidst all the emotional uproar about democracy and the widespread talk of revolution 
comes this clear call to reason-—a mind-stretching book that equips the young and the 
old suddenly to see an ageless problem of society in a new and exciting way. Mr. Dahl 
guides his reader through a thoughtful examination of the principles on which the au- 
thority of democratic government rests, the question of who “the people” should be in 
the concept of “rule by the people,” and the several different kinds of democracy that- 
fit different situations. cloth $8.50; paper $2.45 


Yale University Press New Haven and London 
FARA in Canada: McGill-Queen’s University Press 
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GOLEMBIEWSKI/BULLOCK/RODGERS: 
The New Politics: Polarization or Utopia? 


by Robert T. Golembiewski, Charles S. Bullock, 
and Harrell R. Rodgers, all University of Georgia. 
416 pages, $4.95 


This unique collection of readings raises the is- 
sues of the “new politics” and provides enrich- 
ment for a course using any theoretical frame- 
work, 


JACOB/WEISSBERG: Elementary Political 
Analysis 


by Herbert Jacob, Northwestern University; 
al Weissberg, Corneli University. 310 pages, 
5.95 


The book proyides the basic tools of analysis (i.e., 
reading tables and graphs, reformulating prob- 
lems) and then sets up political problems to give 
the student a chance to practice his analytic skills 
using contemporary information. 


TURNER/ VIEG: The Government and 
Politics of California, 4th Edition 


by Henry A: Turner, University of California, Santa 
Barbara; John A. Vieg, Pomona College and 
Claremont Graduate School. 200 pages, in press 


A comprehensive, yet concise, introduction to the 
powers, functions, and organization of California 
state and local government, this edition gives 
particular attention to the political process. 


+ 


a | POLITICS IN THE 70 


DRUKMAN: Community and Purpose in 
America 


edited by Mason Drukman, Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon. 416 pages, $9.95 


The writings of important American political think- 
ers are examined as political philosophies and 
presented within the framework of an argument 
about community and purpose. 


BONE: American Politics and the Party 
System, 4th Edition 


by Hugh A. Bone, University of Washington. 736 
pages, in press 


A thorough revision, this text provides a theoreti- 
cal and practical understanding of the role and 
significance of political parties with special refer- 
ence to the American system. It covers every 
aspect of the party system: organization, activi- 
ties, functions, and finance, 


NIE/BENT/HULL: Statistical Package for 
the Social Sciences (SPSS) 


by Norman H. Nie, University of Chicago; Dale H. 
Bent, University of Alberta; and C. Hadlai Hull, 
University of Chicago. 352 pages, $7.50 


Provides the student with documentation for com- 
puter programs to analyze behavioral science re- 
search data and gives exposure to commonly 
used research techniques. 


 McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 





- 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10036 
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Significant new books from Minnesota 


THE HARDING ERA 
Warren G. Harding and His Administration 
by Robert K. Murray ) ` 


A detailed study, based largely on newly available materials, including the Harding 
papers. ‘This is a book which cannot be ignored, because it makes an important con- 
tribution to an understanding of the recent American past." Times Literary Supplement 
(England). "A solid professional analysis." New York Times Book Review. Illustrated. 


$13.50 
THE CHANGING STRUCTURE OF EUROPE | 


Economic, Social, and Political Trends 


by Robert H. Beck, Harold C. Deutsch, Philip M. Raup, 
Arnold M. Rose, and John G. Turnbull 


A study of Europe in the mid-sixties and a look into the seventies by a team of scholars 
representing various disciplines. The focus is on the question of integration among the 
countries of Europe. - l $9.50 


MIGRANTS IN EUROPE 


Problems of Acceptance and Adjustment 
by Arnold M. Rose 


An analysis of the cross-national migration of workers in Europe and the effects of such 
migration on European integration. $7. 50 


In paperback for course use: 


THE CONSPIRACY AGAINST HITLER IN THE TWILIGHT WAR 
by Harold C. Deutsch 


An account of the German anti-Nazi plot of September, 1939-May, 1940. "This book is a must 
for all students of the period." Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 


Paper, $3.45 cloth, $8.95 


RUSSIA UNDER THE LAST TSAR 
edited by Theofanis G. Stavrou 


Eight scholars discuss significant forces and issues in Imperial Russia during the two decades 
before the revolutions. Contributors: Arthur Mendel, Robert F. Byrnes, Donald W. Treadgold, 
Thomas Riha, Theodore von Lave, Alexander Vucinich, Gleb Struve, and- Roderick E. McGrew. 


Paper, $2.45 cloth, $7.50 


To be published this spring: 


PROTESTANT DIPLOMACY AND THE NEAR EAST 
Missionary Influence on American Policy, 1810-1927 


by Joseph L. Grabill $13.50 


At your bookseller or from 







IN CANADA: THE COPP CLARK PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS 


2037 UNIVERSITY AVENUE S.E., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55455 






New and Forthcoming Original 
Books from Greenwood 


a net. ty tet er re En woe 8 $e ONS 


| ISRAEL BETWEEN EAST AND WEST, 


i Revised edition By Raphael Patai, Editor, 


1 the Herz/ Press 
| LC 70-98717 


464 pages $712.00 


REFUGEES SOUTH OF THE SAHARA: 
An African Dilemma Edited by Hugh C. 


| Brooks and Yassin El-Ayouty, Center for 


African Studies, St. John’s University 
A Negro Universities Press publication. 


LC 71-105994 307 pages $12.00 


TOWARDS AN INTEGRATED SOCIETY: 
Reflections on Planning, Social Policy and 
Rural Institutions By Tarlok Singh, Deputy 
Executive Director (Planning), UNICEF 

LC 76-95507 576 pages $13.50 


THE RHETORIC OF AMERICAN POL-. 
ITICS: A Study cf Documents By William 
R. Smith, Reed College 


LC 71-95503 480 pages $13.50 


THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. By Hanes 


Walton, Jr., Department of Political Science, 
Savannah State College. With a foreword by 
- Samuel B. Cook, Ford Foundation. 


A Negro Universities Press publication. 
LC 76-111260 160 pages March 1971 


LC 79-98708 


eis | 
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POLITICAL CHANGE IN CALIFORNIA: 
Critical Elections and Social Movements, 
1890-1966 By Michael Paul Rogin, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, University of 
California, Berkeley, and John L. Shover, 
Department of History, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

(Greenwood Contributions in American History, 
No. 5), 

LC 72-95506 


260 pages $12.50 


BUSINESS AND POLITICS IN AMERICA 
FROM THE AGE OF JACKSON TO THE 
CIVIL WAR: The Career Biography of W.W. 
Coreoran By Henry Cohen, Department of 
History, Loyola University, Chicago 
(Greenwood Contributions in Economics and Eco- 
namic History, No. 4). 


332 pages February 1971 $13.50 


THE VANITY OF POWER: American Isola- 
tionism and the First World War, 1914-1917 
By John Milton Cooper, Jr., Department of 
History, University of Wisconsin 

(Greenwood Contributions in American History, 
No. 9). 

LC 70-95508 


288 pages $11.50 


THE POLITICS. OF LOYALTY: The White 
House and the Communist Issue, 1946- 
1952 By Alan D. Harper, Department of 
History, Queens. College of the City Uni- 
versity of New york 

(Greenwood Contributions in American History, 
No. 2) 

LC 72-95509 


336 pages $13.00 
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GREENWOOD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


o1 Riverside Avenue, Westport, Connecticut 06880 
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_ SIX INTERIM HISTORY Paperbacks 


on Contemporary 
World Events! 


-= ana ui 


You can have these current histories 
on your bookshelves NOW — to provide 
the facts essential for understanding 
tomorrow’s newspaper headlines. 


m Tunay aeey Re ga E A A NN AAA AA A T A AA A R A R i a E D a E A r a- 


A-1 ORDER FORM 


Use this checklist to order as many 
copies of each INTERIM HISTORY 
paperback as you need: 


Great Britain & 

the Common Market 1957-69, 

425 pages, $4.45 ..... copy (lies) 
Greece Under the Junta, 

147 pages, $2.95 .....———copy(ies) 
Cyprus 1946-68, 


192 pages, $2.95 ..... —__. copy (les) 
Disarmament & Nuclear Tests 1960-63, 

120 pages, $2.45 ....._-_. copy(les) 
Disarmament & Nuclear Tests 1964-69, 

223 pages, $2.95 ..... ___.copy(fes) 
Presidential Election 1968, 

328 pages, $3.95 ..... —___copy(ies) 


France Under de Gaulle, 
319 pages, $3.95 .....__copy/(les) 


oe ee ee 


current events, 


South Vietnam: U.S.-Communist 
Confrontation in Southeast Asla 


Volume 1, 1961-65, 
238 pages, $2.95 .... 


Volume 2, 1966-67, 
504 pages, $4.45 .... 


Revolt in the Congo, 
187 pages, $2.45 ..........copy(ies) 


Space: From Sputnik to Gemini, 


+ omen CODY (IES) 


+ anne COPY (IES) 


310 pages, $3.45 ..... -.copy(les) 
Israel & the Arabs: The June 1967 War, 

216 pages, $2.95 ..... ...cOpy(ie@s) 
War on Poverty, 


167 pages, $2.45 .....__.copy(ies) 
Cuba, the U.S. & Russia 1960-63, 

138 pages, $2.45 ..... m CODY (IOS) 
Civit Rights 1960-66, 

504 pages, $4.45 ........copy(les) 
Indonesia: The Sukarno Years, 

140 pages, $2.45 ..........capy(les) 








RESIDENT'AL = 
eLecTiON $ | 
1958 À | 











sg are INTERIV NY 
a | HISTORY } 


INTERIM HISTORY gives accurate, detailed answers to puz- 
zling questions about recent events. Each Interim History book 
records the happenings in a majo’ area of contemporary his- 
tory. Thoroughly reliable, these books cover the mest contro- 
versial topics entirely without bias. Painstakingly indexed. 
Ideal for researchers, students or anyone else interested in 


To: Facts on File, Inc. 119 West 57th Street 
New York, N.Y, 10019 


Please send the INTERIM HISTORY titles 
indicated on the check list at left. 


| a er 








ORGANIZATION 

ADDRESS 

CITY. STATE ZIP. 

DATE INITIAL 
{} $ ~ enclosed C Bill mo 


(Pleasa add all applicable sales tax. For al! pro- 
paid ordors, Facts on File will pay shipping and 
handling costs, 
0] Sond mora-datallad Information about INTERIM 
HISTORY. 
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Can the United States 
avoid catastrophe? Only 
if there is new thinking 
on foreign affairs, begin- 
ning right now. FOREIGN 
POLICY, the first new 
authoritative journal on 
U.S. foreign relations in 
almost 50 years, is based 
on that premise. 


FOREIGN POLICY is a 
journal of confrontation 
of foreign policy view- 
points—and arguments. 
[t proposes to stimulate 
thinking, to provide an 
outlook and a forum, to 
lead in exploring the new 
dimensions of the U.S. 
role in world affairs. 


FOREIGN POLICY 
challenges the conven- 
tional wisdom of hawks 
and doves, of globalists 
and isolationists. It is 
post-bird and anti-sacred 
cow. 


Will you agree with 
every thing to be found in 
its pages? Of course not. 


ANNOUNCING 
AN IMPORTANT 
NEW U.S. 

PERIODICAL 










| | Recoae ‘Trade Wars 
ald Magn 
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$55 | Reem Adta Nhat, 
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Saren! P Hiningan 


But FOREIGN POLICY will 
make you feel that you 
really must read each 
vital quarterly issue. 


Editors: 
Samuel P. Huntington 
Warren Demian Manshel 


Managing Editor: 
John Franklin Campbell 


Editorial Board: 

W. Michael Blumenthal 
Zbigniew Brzezinski 
Richard N. Cooper 
Richard A. Falk 
David Halberstam 
Morton H. Halperin 
Stanley Hoffmann 
Joseph S. Nye, Jr. 
James C. Thomson, Jr. 
Richard H. Ullman 


The first issue of FOREIGN 


POLICY includes such 
contributors as Warnke 
and Gelb on a new 
defense policy; Galbraith 
on the plain lessons of a 
bad decade; Yarmolinsky 
on military influence in 
foreign policy; Malmgren 
on the coming worl 

trade wars; and Falk on 
what we should learn 
from Vietnam. 


yr te ee ee ee 


| | FOREIGN 
| POLICY 


| 114 East 28th St., New York, N.Y. 10016 


| Please enter my subscription to 
| FOREIGN POLICY at the 


MSPECIAL CHARTER 


1 SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


2 YEARS, 8 ISSUES $15 -00 
| (Regularly $17.00) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| C1 YEAR, 4 Issues $9.00 | 
| (33 YEARS, 12 Issues $24.00 | 
| CiCheck enclosed $... Please bill] | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Name 
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Contemporary Political Systems: 
. An Introduction to Government 
Gilbert Abcarian & George Masannat 


“This text for the basic course in Political Science | 
stresses contemporary analytical theories and meth- 
ods, political psychology and sociology, the condi- 
tioning role of culture, problems of conflict resolu- 
tion and modernization, and recent changes in the 
composition, structure, and processes of the interna- 
tional community. Unlike many other existing texts, 
which emphasize historical, institutional, and pre- | 
dominantly American dimensions of politics, the 
book gives much attention to science, political cul- 
'- ture, political ideology, political behavior, and the 


developing nations. 


` Index.. 10 figures. 1970. 400 pp. $8.95 


EXAMINATION COPIES ARE AVAILABLE TO THOSE 
DIRECTLY CONCERNED WITH COURSE ADOPTIONS 


College Department 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
d 597 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 
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American Political Thought: 


The Philosophic Dimensions 
of American Statesmanship 


Morton J. Frisch & Richard G. Stevens 


Ten essays — seven never before published — on the states- 
men involved in the three great crises in American history 
— the Founding, the House Divided, and the Great De- 
pression. A lengthy introduction links the essays and elab- 
orates the authors’ belief that political life in America has 
been dominated by these crises, and that by examining the 
political philosophy of the men who initiated political ac- 
tion (1.¢., the relationship between theory and practice) the 
essential character of American political thought can be 
more easily grasped. 


Contents: Harvey C. Mansfield, Jr., THOMAS JEFFERSON; 
Martin Diamond, THE FEDERALIST; Robert K. Faulkner, 
JOHN. MARSHALL; Ralph Lerner, JOHN C. CALHOUN; Harry 
V. Jaffa, ABRAHAM LINCOLN; Herbert J. Storing, FRED- 
ERICK DOUGLASS; Walter Berns, OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES, JR.; Harry Clor, WOODROW WILSON; Morton J. 
Frisch, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT; Richard G. Stevens, 
FELIX FRANKFURTER. 


1971. 352 pp. Paper. $3.95 


EXAMINATION COPIES ARE AVAILABLE TO THOSE 
DIRECTLY CONCERNED WITH COURSE — 


College Department igs e 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 HUMANITIES 
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The American Political System: 
Introductory Readings 


George S. Masannat & Vernon Martin Editors 


Bayard Rustin on ‘Black Power,’ Ralph Nader on 
pollution, Dwight Dean on political alienation, and 
the report of the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders are only a few of the timely articles 
in this stimulating supplement to introductory 
courses in American Government. 


Divided into eleven parts — each with an introduc- 
tion supplying the political and analytical context 
for the readings and identifying their most relevant — 
aspects — the fifty-five articles not only cover some 
very contemporary themes, but include fresh mate- 
rial on more traditional topics such as Congress — 

- (“Toward a More Responsible Congress,” by Ste- 
phen K. Bailey) and the Presidency (T'he Presi- 
dency Under Scrutiny,” by Tom Wicker). 


Selected bibliography and study questions follow 
each chapter. 


1971 608 pp. | Paper ale 


EXAMINATION COPIES ARE AVAILABLE TO THOSE 
DIRECTLY CONCERNED WITH COURSE ADOPTIONS 


College Department 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
=a 597 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 
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Urban Politics in America 
Jobn H. Baker 


Maintaining that the study of urban politics must be 
both interdisciplinary and intergovernmental, the 
author draws materials from urban sociology, eco- 
nomics, and geography and integrates it with mate- 
tial on urban politics, making great use of contem- 
porary empirical findings. The urban judiciary, cur- 
rent functional problems and the decision-making 
processes in these functional areas are given more 
attention than in other texts of this nature. 


Part I focuses on the interdisciplinary study of the 
urban processes and their relationship to political 
questions; Part II presents a general picture of how 
urban systems operate; Part III deals with the six 
most critical functional areas in our cities; and Part 
IV looks to the future of our cities. 


17 figures and charts. 1971. 608 pp. $7.95 
EXAMINATION COPIES ARE AVAILABLE TO THOSE 
DIRECTLY CONCERNED WITH COURSE ADOPTIONS 
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College Department [eT] 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS renio 


597 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 HUMANITIES 
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NEW BOOKS FROM WADSWORTH 


ed . ! 

ANALYZING AMERICAN POLITICS”: | 

A New Perspective 

by W. A. Rosenbaum, John W. Spanier, University of Florida, and 

William C. Burris, Guilford College 

An exciting, articulate approach to Americam politics, using a conceptual framework 
applicable to a variety of political systems. The approach shifts the emphasis from data 
and description to theoretical constructs. The text relates American politics to recent 
advances in political science; it compares and contrasts the American system to those 
-of other nations. Newin 1971. 480 pages. 6%x9%._ Flexible binding. 


POLITICAL LIFE AND SOCIAL CHANGE 

An Introduction to Political Science 
. by Charles F. Andrain, San Diego State College 

A comparative, analytical, and conceptual approach to political science. The author 
presents a strong model for analysis based on four critical problems: (1) the creation 
of a common identity, (2) the development of effective instruments of power, (3) the 
establishment of legitimate authority, and (4) the production and distribution of goods 
and services. 1970. 31l pages. 6x9. Flexible binding. Instructor's manual. 


Power, Change, Radical, 


POLITICAL LIFE AND SOCIAL CHANGE: READINGS 
edited by Charles F. Andrain 


A selection of essays which perfectly complements Andrain’s core text. The readings 
emphasize those political issues which the editor has found to be most engaging for 
students, such as power relationships, the gap between rich and poor, and political 
socialization. New in 1971. 350 pages. Paperbound. 


THE IRONY OF DEMOCRACY 
An Uncommon Introduction to American Politics 


by Thomas R. Dye, Florida State University, and Harmon Zeigler, University of Oregon. 
1970. 348 pages. 642x9%. Flexible Binding. Instructor's manual. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF PUBLIC POLICY 
by Charles O. Jones, University of Pittsburgh. 


1970. 135 pages. 6x9. Paperbound. 


POLITICS AND POLICIES 
The Continuing Issues 
by Phillip O. Foss and Duane W. Hill, Colorado State University. 


1970. 390 pages. 6%x9%. Paperbound. 
A LOGIC OF PUBLIC POLICY 


Aspects of Political Economy 
by L. L. Wade, University of California, Davis, and Robert L. Curry, Jr., Sacramento 


State College. 1970. 160 pages. 6%x9%. Paperbound. 
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THE PEOPLE, MAYBE 
Seeking Democracy in Modern America 
by Karl Lamb, University of California, Santa Cruz 


A departure from traditional texts, placing contemporary institutions and political be- 
havior within the framework of two questions: (1) Are the American people the best 
guardians of their liberties? and (2) In a bureaucratic society, can there be any other 
guardian of freedom than the people themselves? Lamb confronts the student with 
current unsolved problems rather than with institutional minutiae. 

1970. 512 pages. 64%2x9%. Flexible binding. 


THE BLACK POLITICIAN 
His Search for Power 
edited by Mervyn M. Dymally, Senator, California Legislature 


A collection of readings on the black politician, written by 14 elected black officials. 
With views ranging from radical to moderate, the politicians discuss their programs, 
their constituents, and power and politics in a changing America. 

New in 1971. 250 pages. Paperbound. 


Crisis, lrony, The People 


POLITICAL OPINION AND BEHAVIOR, SECOND EDITION ` 
Essays and Studies 
by Edward C. Dreyer, University of Missouri, St. Louis, and W. A. Rosenbaum, 


University of Florida. 1970. 512 pages. 6x9. Paperbound. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL SYSTEM 
Notes and Readings 
by Leroy N. Rieselbach, Indiana University. 1970. 469 pages. 6x9. Paperbound. 


CITIES AND SUBURBS 
Selected Readings in Local Politics and Public Policy 
edited by Bryan T. Downes, Michigan State University. 


Newin 1971. 480 pages. Paperbound. 


WHO WILL RULE THE SCHOOLS? 
A Cultural Class Crisis 
by Robert Agger and Marshall N. Goldstein, McMaster University 


1970. 210 pages. 55x 8%. Paperbound. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Introductory Essays and Readings 
edited by Thomas J. Bellows, University of Arkansas, Stanley Erikson, Augustana 


College, and Herbert Winter, Rhode Island College. Newin 1971. 6x9. Paperbound. 


POLITICAL MODERNIZATION, SECOND EDITION 
A Reader in Comparative Political Change 
edited by Claude E. Welch, Jr., SUNY, Buffalo. Newin 1971. 350 pages.. Paperbound. 


For further information write Box APSR-4, 


Wadsworth Publishing Company, Inc. 
Belmont, California 94002 
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European Society and Politics 
by Stanley Rothman... 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 
College Division / Indianapolis, Indiana 46268 ° price: Il wiohem tones boaks; 
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Essex Community College, Nasson College, West Texas University, Bay Path 
Jr. College, East. Carolina University, Point Park College, Harding College, Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara, Adrian College, Defiance College, Villanova, State Uni- 


‘versity of New York (Oneonta), Seattle University, University of Alabama, Iona 


College, Fairleigh Dickinson, University of Arkansas, University of Richmond, 
Purdue University, Golden Gate College, Washington State University, Thunder- 
bird Graduate School of International Management, California State at Long 
Beach, Arizona State, Illinois Institute of Technology, Queens College, Wright 
College, Simmons College, University of Colorado, Colorado College, Creighton 
University, Louisiana State University, Western Michigan University, Maryland 
State University, Westhampton College, Taylor University, University of Mis- 
souri, Kansas State University, Yale University, Davidson University, North 
Central College, St. Mary’s, Northern Michigan University, Millikin University, 
Lehman College, Richmond College, Loras College, Louisiana State University 
(New -Orleans), Mt. Holyoke, New York University, St. Lawrence University, 
Mansfield State College, Cornell University, City College of San Francisco, De- 
Paul University, University of North Carolina, San Jose State College, University 
of Rhode Island, Pennsylvania State University. 


... why aren’t you? 


“A handsomely produced, conscientiously researched, 

and informative work, augmented by an excellent 

bibliography.” HENRY J. ABRAHAM, 

s University of Pennsylvania 

“This is a fine piece of work. it serves very well to or- 

ganize a course. Modern both in information and con- 

cepts.” G. LOWELL FIELD, 
University of Connecticut 


+ 


March 1970 944 pages $9.95 clothbound 


Any reselter is free to charge whatever 
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edited by 
Theodore L. Becker 


paperbound, $3.65 
clothbound, $7.50 


published: 


Political Trials 


CONTENTS: 


Introduction: 


1. THE SPIEGEL AFFAIR: A Case Study in Judicial Politics, 
Donald P. Kommers; 


2. KESHAV SINGH: Contemptuous Judges and Contumacious 
Legislators, George H. Gadbois, Jr.; 


3. IGINUHIT NG TADHANA: The Decreed-by-Fate Case, 
Theodore L. Becker; 


4. THE TRIALS OF CHIEF ENAHORO: Courts and Politics in 
Great Britain and Nigeria, William G. Fleming; 


5. THE GHANA TREASON TRIALS: A Study in Political Irra- 
tionality, William B. Harvey; 


6. THE REVOLUTION V. BATISTA’S PILOTS: The Cuban Con- 
ception of Law, Francisco Jose Moreno; 


7. ARTISTS IN ADVERSITY: The Sinyavski-Daniel Case, 
John E. Turner; 


8. THE TRIAL OF THE CHICAGO SEVEN, David Danelski; 


9. THE TRIAL OF REIES LOPEZ TIJERINA, Carroll W. Cagle 
and Harry P. Stumpf; 


10. THE HOFFA CASE: The Criminal Trial as agProcess of 
Interest Group Leadership Selection, Samuel Krislov; 


11. LeROI JONES IN NEWARK: A Political Trial?, Kenneth M. 
Dolbeare and Joel B. Grossman; 


Index. 


The Policy Analysis Series 


The Politics of Taxing and Spending 


by Ira Sharkansky 


August 1969; 230 pages: paperbound, $3.75; 


clothbound $8.00 


forthcoming in spring 1971: 


The Politics of Equality 
by Thomas R. Dye 


Politics and Urban Policies 
by Brett W. Hawkins 


Any reseller is free to charge whatever 
price it wishes for our books. 


The Politics of Economic and Human 
Resource Development 
by Randall B. Ripley 


The Politics of Education 
: by Harmon. L. Zeigler, Jr. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 
» College Division Fi Indianapolis, Indiana 46268 
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Handbook of 
Political Scien ce 
Methods 


By G. David Garson, Tufts University : 
© for your students — a handbook for political and social science 
methods and statistics courses; 

@ covers theoretical as well as technical approaches —~ Marxism, and 
psychoanalytic approaches, functionalism, systems analysis; 

@ covers basic empirical approaches — participant observation, 
sociometry, survey design, sampling, scaling; | 

@ current — covers multiple regression, factor analysis, path analy- 
sis, computer programming; 

® focuses on both the “traditional” and “behavioral” approaches; 
complete tables, oriented toward direct student use in writing course 
papers. 1971, paperbound, 276 pp., $3.50 


Techniques for 
Political Analysis: 
A Laboratory Manual 


By. Eduard A. Ziegenhagen, State University of New 
York, Binghamton; and George M. Bowlby, Wayne State 
University 

© Provides opportunities for students in introductory courses to 
employ current analytical techniques for the investigation’of problems 
in politics; 

@ Sustains student interest by including current issues such as 
variation in the militancy of Blacks in America and alternative models 
of revolution as substantive materials: 

@ Problems for students are positioned in the text of the explanatory 
material, and comprehensive exercises follow major sections: 

@ An analysis deck of survey data stored on either Hollerith cards or 
_Key Sort cards is available with an instructor's manual. 

March, 1971, 554 x 83%, paperbound, est.*255 pp. 





Holbrook Press, Inc. 470 Atlantic Avenue 
Department A93 Boston, Mass. 02270 


A Subsidiary of Allyn and Bagon, Inc. 
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